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TREATISE 


ON  THl 


YELLOW  FEVER. 


CHAPTER    I. 

XnOLOQT. 

Havinq,  in  the  foregoing  Tolame,  presented  a  history  of  the  jellow  fever 
as  it  has  manifested  itself  at  varioos  times  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  iti 
symptomatology,  diagnosis,  and  prognosis,  and  compared  it  in  those  seTcrai 
respects  with  the  fever  of  other  cities  of  the  United  States  and  of  foreiga 
climes,  I  proceed,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
disease.  An  examination  of  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  by  our 
own  and  foreign  inquirers,  will  show  that  these  causes  are  usually  divided 
into  predisposing,  exciting,  and  remote.  But  the  reader  will  perceive,  as  wt 
proceed,  that  however  proper  in  regard  to  other  cases  such  a  division  may 
be,  it  is  scarcely  admissible  in  the  present  instance,  and  would  lead  to  endless 
repetitions  and  create  confusion,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  morbific  influences- 
external  and  internal — which  exercise  an  agency  in  predisposing  to  an  attack, 
are  often  instrumental  in  exciting  the  development  of  the  disease.  To  ob- 
viate this  difficulty,  I  shall  investigate  those  influences  under  the  following 
heads :  1,  causes  depending  on  the  individual;  2,  hygienic  causes;  3,  contar 
gion ;  4,  infection.  The  first  of  these  sets  of  causes  embraces  those  individual 
organic  peculiarities,  natural  or  acquired,  depending  upon  the  temperament^ 
age,  sex,  or  race  of  those  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  which  tend  to  modify,  promote,  retard  or  prevent  the  development, 
progress,  or  issue  of  the  latter ;  as  well  as  upon  the  modifications  induced  in 
the  system  by  an  attack,  or  by  habitual  exposure  to  the  other  causes  of  the 
fever.  The  second  series  of  cai^ses  embraces  the  various  i^jprbific  influences 
which,  in  hygiene,  are  denominated  non-naturals — ^namely,  drcumfusa,  per- 
cepta,  ingesta,  gesta,  applicata,  and  excreta.  The  third  and  fourth  sets  of 
causes  which  in  former  days  were  almost  iavariaUy,  and  eontinoe  even  now 
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to  be  occasionaOj  confounded  with  each  other,  have  reference  to  the  remote 
or  efficient  circumstances  which  are  supposed  to  g^ve  rise  to  the  disease,  and 
without  the  agency  of  which  the  preceding  causes  would  remain  perfectly 
innocuous,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  production  of  that  particular  disease  is 
concerned. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  I  commence  with  the  first  of  these  series  of 
causes,  which  will  be  examined  in  sereral  separate  sections.  The  first  of 
these  sections  embraces  the  consideration  of  the  classes  of  individuals  prone 
to  the  disease.  This  naturally  leads  to  an  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  accli- 
matization. The  next  embraces  the  question  of  reinfection,  or  repetition  of 
the  fever  in  the  same  individual — ^in  other  words,  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  modifications  occasioned  in  the  system  of  individnals  who  have  passed 
through  the  disease.  Under  the  third  head  I  shall  treat  of  the  influence  of 
temperament ;  while  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  sections  I  shall  examine 
those  of  age,  sex,  and  race. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  medicine,  that  some  diseases  exhibit  a  marked 
preference  for  certain  temperaments,  while  they  spare,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  others  differently  endowed  in  that  respect.  Each  period  of  life  has 
its  maladies.  The  two  sexes,  and  the  various  races,  are  not  equally  liable  to 
the  same  complaints,  and,  when  seized,  do  not  run  the  same  risk  as  to  a  fatal 
issue ;  and  the  professional  reader  need  not  be  told,  that  while  some  diseases 
affect  the  system  but  once — awhile  some  extend  their  ravages  to  all  classes 
indiscriminately— others  are  subject  to  frequent  repetitions,  or,  though  widely 
diffused,  affect  certain  individuals  less  violently  than  others,  or  even  allow 
them  to  brave  the  danger  of  exposure  with  perfect  impunity.  On  each  of 
these  points  the  yellow  fever  of  this  and  other  places  offers  so  wide  a  field  of 
investig^on,  and  several  of  them  have  given  rise  to  such  a  number  of  con- 
tradictory statements,  that  the  objects  of  the  present  work — ^historical  and 
comparative  as  they  are — would  be  but  imperfectly  attained  were  we  not  to 
dwell  upon  these  points  somewhat  in  detail. 

AcdimaiUtaHcn, — The  power  of  habit  in  imparting  such  modifications  to 
the  organism  as  will  enable  it  to  support  without  injury  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal agencies  which,  on  those  unused  to  their  effects,  produce  detrimental 
and  even  destructive  results,  has  been  recognized  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
medical  science.  It  did  not  escape  the  keen  eye  of  Hippocrates,  who,  in  various 
parts  of  his  writings,  and  more  pointedly  in  the  well  known  aphorisms,^  and  in 
his  justly  celebrated  work  on  Air,  Places,  and  Water,  has  left  us  the  records 
iof  his  experience.  From  his  day  to  this,  the  subject  has  formed  the  theme  of 
many  a  disquisition,  and  is  insisted  upon  by  Ganbius  (§  644)  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  attributes  of  our  organization,  while  later  writers— though  none 

I  Sect  2,  Aph.  49,  p.  60. 

«*  ThoM  who  are  aooastomed  to  endure  habitoal  labours,  alibongh  they  be  weak  or  old, 
bear  them  better  than  etroog  and  yoong  persons  Who  hare  not  been  so  aocastomed." 

••  Those  things  which  one  has  been  aoeostomed  to  for  a  long  time,  although  worse  than 
things  which  one  is  not  accustomed  to,  usually  giro  less  disturbaoee ;  but  a  change  must 
itimet  be  made  to  things  eae  Is  net  accustomed  to." 
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more  soccessfiillj  than  Gabanis^— ha^e  pointed  out  the  extended  sphere  of 
development,  of  which  it  is  sneceptible.  It  is  in  accordance  with  a  happy 
provision  of  nature,  in  rirtoe  of  which  the  system  adapts  itself  to,  and  is 
placed  in  eqailibriam  or  harmony  with,  the  physical  and  moral  conditions  of 
the  country  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  extends  as  well  to  .the  action  of  the 
natural  elements,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  more,  and  which  constitute  the 
climate  of  the  place — temperature,  moisture,  winds,  deg^ree  of  elevation,  and 
the  qualities  of  the  soil — as  to  that  of  abnormal  agencies,  which,  whether 
arising  from  living  or  inanimate  objects,  tend  to  vitiate  the  atmosphere,  and 
thereby  produce  disease. 

The  medical  philosopher  needs  not  to  be  reminded  of  the  influence  of  ell* 
mate  (understanding  this  in  the  extended  sense  applied  to  the  term  by  Hippo- 
crates, and  many  of  his  more  worthy  successors)  in  moulding  all  living  beings 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  localities  they  are  destined  to  occupy,  or  to  which 
they  may  be  transferred.  He  knows  that  in  each  country  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  quality  of  the  water,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  impart  to 
vegetable  products  a  physiognomy  and  certain  characteristics  unobserved  in 
other  localities  differently  circumstanced  in  those  respects.  He  knows  that 
this  physiognomy  and  these  characteristics  are  modified  through  the  influ- 
ence of  change  of  location,  and  that,  however  trying  the  effects  of  the  transfer 
may  at  first  be,  the  objects  thus  transferred  gradually  become  inured  to  the 
peculiar  action  of  the  new  agencies  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and,  after 
assuming  their  new  garb,  thrive  with  as  much  readiness  as  they  did  in  their 
former  location.  He  is  fully  aware  also  that  the  lower  orders  of  animals  fur- 
nish ample  illustrations  of  Uiis  modifying  power  of  climate.*  That  the  human 
system  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  same  modifying  power — that  the 
temperament,  constitution,  colour,  shape,  and  mental  manifestations  of  man 
are  thereby  changed,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  illustrate;  and  though  I 
am  not  prepared  to  refer  to  this  cause  alone,  as  has  been  done,  the  remarkable 
differences  noticed  in  these  respects  in  the  numerous  varieties  of  our  rac^— 
though  I  am  aware  that  a  no  small  portion  of  the  differences  observed  are 
ascribable  to  the  power  of  transmission,  hereditarily,  of  acquired  peculiari- 
ties, and  that  something  is  due  to  the  state,  conditions,  circumstances,  habits 
and  manners  of  society,  and  even  to  political  institutions ;  yet  it  is  certain 
that  much  is  due  to  the  agency  of  the  cause  in  quesdon.*  In  effecting  this 
purpose  and  in  obtiuning  organic  change  requisite  to  place  the  individual  in 
harmony  with  the  physical  condition  of  the  country,  climate  operates  in  a  slow 
and  gradual  manner,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  aptitude  which 
nature  has  implanted  in  our  organs  and  tissues  to  be  so  modified  by  the 
numerous  agencies  that  surround  us  as  to  become  thereby  inured  to  their 

*  Rapports  da  Physique  et  d«  Monti  do  1*  Homme,  iL  7,  As. 

*  Pritchard,  Nat  Hist  of  Mao,  p.  27;  Eneyol.  da  lOmeSitele,  L  212;  Baffon,  Hist  Nat, 
T.  289 ;  Encycl.  Brit,  xiT.  289,  and  other  Tolomes ;  Foissae,  De  I'lnflaenoe  do  Climat, 
pp.  12,  13 ;  Roullin,  M€m.  de  rAoad^oie  de  MM. 

*  Foissao,  de  rinfloeooe  do  Climat;  Pritehard,  Nat  Hist  of  Man;  Qeofl!roj  St  Hi- 
laire,  EoeyoL  NooToUe,  art  DomssCieatioa,  1888. 
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action,  and  to  experience  changes  which  involTe  not  onlj  the  external  con- 
figuration,  shape,  and  complexion  of  the  bodj,  bat  also  internal  organs,  on 
the  pecaliarities  of  which  depend,  among  other  things,  diversity  of  consti- 
tntion,  temperament,  &c,  &c, 

Bichat*  has  erred  in  restricting  the  inflaence  of  habit  to  the  functions  of  ani- 
mal life.  Howeyer  trne  it  may  be,  that  this  inflaence  exhibits  itself  princi- 
pailj  in  relation  to  those  functions,  and  however  fortunate  it  is  that  such  has 
been  the  will  of  the  Creator— for,  had  it  been  otherwise,  life  would  be  per- 
petually in  jeopardy — ^yet,  experience  shows  that  the  functions  of  organic  life 
are  not  placed  beyond  its  reach.  Its  empire  may  vary  in  point  of  details,  but 
it  is  universal.  Our  physical  wants  are  greatly  modified  by  the  means  in 
question.  Our  feelings,  our  affections,  our  aversions,  our  tastes,  our  mental 
wants,  are,  in  many  instances,  under  the  moulding  power  of  habit,  and  though 
our  sensations,  either  of  plesAure  or  pain,  are  apt  to  be  blunted  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  causes  by  which  they  are  elicited,  the  want  of  anything  to  which 
we  have  long  been  habituated,  becomes  often  a  source  of  pain,  and  continues 
80  till,  with  the  progress  of  time,  other  wants  are  created  and  take  the  place 
of  the  former.  Through  the  operation  of  habit  we  become  so  inured  to  certain 
stimuli,  that  they  finally  cease  to  produce  their  wonted  effects.  We  know  also 
that,  in  virtue  of  this  power  of  habit,  the  various  articles  of  the  materia  medica, 
even  the  deadly  poisons  themselves,  lose  their  effects  by  long  continued  use. 

Habit  enables  us  to  support  diseases,  which,  at  first,  were  painful  and  de- 
pressing. To  habit,  we  may  refer  the  tendency  to  repetition  exhibited  by 
some  complaints.  A  great  master  has  said  :  ''  Memorabilis  quoque  est  facul- 
tas  adsuescendi,  qua  utrumque  hominis  principium  gaudet.  Hac  si  careret 
natura  humana,  paucissimis  profecto  sanis  esse  contingeret.  Duramur  nimi- 
mm  consuetudine  ad  innoxie  ferendum  innumera,  quae  minus  adsuetis  obsunt. 
....  Ita  val  morbi  etiam  adsuetudine  magis  et  tolerabiles  et  tractabiles 
redduntur,  et  ipsa  venena  mitescunt.'" 

In  a  word,  habit  seems  to  possess  the  power  of  modifying  the  system  to  so 
great  an  extent  and  so  permanent  a  degree,  as  to  justify  those  who  hold  it  in 
the  light  of  a  second  nature.  In  virtue  of  the  influence  it  exercises,  and  the 
peculiar  organic  changes  resulting  from  long  exposure  to  the  sensible  and  insen- 
sible qualities  of  the  atmosphere,  or  to  the  extraneous  materials  by  which  that 
atmosphere  may  be  contaminated,  man  enjoys  the  faculty  to  which  I  have 
aUuded,  of  living  under  climatic  influences  of  the  most  diversified  characters. 
He  resists  the  inclemencies  of  the  elements,  the  insalubrity  of  the  seasons,  the 
extremes  of  temperature  as  well  as  the  action  of  malarial  and  other  exhalations. 
With  time,  the  native  of  the  North  acquires  the  privilege  of  supporting  with 
impunity  the  scorching  rays  of  a  tropical  sun ;  though  the  result  is  not  ob- 
tained without  inconvenience,  suffering,  and  even  danger,  and  without,  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  subjecting  the  individual  to  the  ordeal  of  dis- 
ease. Not  so  easy  is  it  to  become  habituated  to  the  baneful  action  of  those 
.  modifiers — such  as  malarial  exhalations — ^which  exercise  their  agency  on  the 

■  De  U  Vie  et  de  la  Hort,  p.  66.  <  Gaubius,  Instit  Patholog.,  {  644. 
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principle  of  vitality.  But  even  here  immanity  is  obtained — either  gradnaUy 
and  insensibly,  without  shock  to  the  system,  or  more  suddenly  through  the 
effect  of  an  attack  of  fever.  But  whatever  be  the  means  by  which  the 
process  is  effected,  that  such  a  protection  is  thus  obtained,  to  a  gpreater 
or  less  extent,  in  regard  to  all  malarial  and  some  other  forms  of  fever, 
no  one  who  has  examined  the  subject  with  attention  will  feel  disposed  to 
deny.  By  long  habituation  to  infectious  localities,  and  to  the  high  tempem- 
tnre  of  hot  regions,  the  system  becomes  acclimatized,  and  thereby  acquires 
the  power  of  tolerating  perfectly  and  permanently  the  poison,  or  of  eliminat- 
ing it  as  soon  as  received,  without  succeeding  reaction.  The  observation  is 
of  old  standing.  Pliny,  nearly  twenty  centuries  ago,  called  attention  to  the 
fact,  ''that  they  who  are  seasoned  can  live  amid  pestilential  diseases,"  and 
the  statement  has  been  confirmed  by  all  subsequent  observations.  The  im- 
munity is  more  or  less  perfect  according  to  the  individual  peculiarities  of 
those  exposed  to  the  cause  and  to  the  salubrity  of  the  country  whence  they 
come ;  and  is  enjoyed  at  all  future  time,  except  when  from  the  concurrence 
of  particular  circumstances,  the  poison  acquires  unusual  deleterious  proper- 
ties. To  this  it  is  we  are  in  part  to  ascribe  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Afri- 
can lives  with  impunity  amid  the  effluvia  of  his  native  soil,  which  is  deadly 
to  the  unacclimated ;  and  that  strangers,  by  long  and  constant  exposure, 
learn,  though  not  without  risk  and  suffering,  to  support  the  climate,  if  not 
as  well  as  the  natives,  at  least  better  than  new  comers.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  fenny  districts  of  France  are,  as  we  learn  from  Monfalcon,  in  a  measure, 
inured  to  the  unhealthiness  of  their  atmosphere — ^breathing  it  with  company 
tive  impunity,  while  new  comers  seldom  escape  its  deleterious  agency.*  We 
are  told  that  the  maremmes  of  Italy  furnish  examples  of  the  sort — ^the  labour- 
ers who  come  down  in  harvest  time  being  great  sufferers  from  fever,  while  the 
permanent  resident  resists  the  action  of  the  morbific  cause.' 

Lancisi  says  that  they  who  are  bom  and  reared  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
marshes  enjoy  good  health  in  an  unhealthy  atmosphere,  and  that  children 
can,  by  degrees,  be  accustomed  to  take  considerable  doses  of  the  poison, 
beginning  with  small  ones  at  first.  '*  By  this  power  of  habit  does  it  happen 
that  man  can  live  upon  the  small  islands  in  those  ponds  and  lakes ;  and  that 
even  the  floating  islands  which  the  winds  drive  about  from  place  to  place, 
have  their  human  inhabitants.  For  Secundus,  in  his  description  of  the  Lake 
of  Yadimon,  declares  he  has  seen  them.  P.  Cabsens  has  observed  them  in 
the  marshes  of  Ferrara,  and  I  myself  have  seen  them  in  the  Alban  Lake.^ 

"  In  England,"  says  Dr.-Pinkard  (ii.  480),  "  the  harvest-men^nd  strangers 
who  go  into  the  fens  of  Kent  and  Lincolnshire  in  the  antiitan,  are  more 
readily  attacked  with  the  endemical  fever  of  those  provinces  than  the  inhabit- 
ants who  constantly  reside  in  the  atmosphere  which  causes  it."    The  proteo- 

>  Hist,  des  Marais,  pp.  196, 198,  204,  841 ;  Alibert,  p.  251. 

'  Chapman  on  Epid.,  Phil.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  tIU.  882;  Griffith  on  Malftria,  ib., 
Iz.  284 ;  Lond.  Quarterly  Reriew,  xzz.  189. 
*  De  Noz.  Pal.  £ffl.,  lib.  i.  oap.  v.  21, 


lion  afforded,  by  aoclimstization  against  endemic  remittent  is  found  to  be 
ei\jojed  in  this  eonntry,  <rften  giving  entire  immonity,  and  generally  lessening 
the  rioleace  of  the  disease.  Oar  own  country  furnishes  us  with  an  example 
of  the  power  of  habit  in  warding  off  the  baneful  effects  of  malarial  agents. 
Dr.  Coventry  mentions  it  in  reference  to  our  lake  ferer.^  It  is  also  recogr 
nized  as  regards  the  fever  of  our  southern  States — Georgia  and  Sout^ 
Oarolina.*  Witness  the  negroes  inured  to  the  pestiferous  atmosphere  of 
our  southern  rice  plantations.  They  are  in  a  very  great  degree  exempt  froqi 
severe  autumnal  cUseases,  while  house  servants,  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
that  atmosphere,  are  very  prone  to  them. 

The  term  acclimatization,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Fenner,  is  just  as  familiar 
to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  southern  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley  as  it 
Ji  to  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  '*  and  is  used  to  express  the  same  idea,  viz: 
that  persons  coming  from  a  northern  climate  and  settling  there,  are  very 
liable  to  have  attacks  of  fever  during  the  first  two  or  three  years,  but  after- 
wards become  quite  exempt.'  The  same  power  of  resistance  to  the  action  of 
disease  by  the  acclimatized  has  long  been  recognized  in  other  countries. 

Dr.  A.  Brown,  whose  observations  have  reference  evidently  as  much  to  the 
common  remittent  as  to  the  yellow  fever  of  tropical  climates,  alter  stating 
that  a  soldier,  or  stranger,  cannot  be  considered  inured  to  such  climates  by 
a  residence  of  less  duration  than  from  three  to  five  years,  remarks  that  if  the 
latter  period  be  adopted,  as  affording  a  greater  probability  that  a  regiment 
has  passed  through  at  least  one  epidemic  season,  on  turning  to  table  76, 
p.  92,  of  the  Statistical  Report,  we  find  that  the  average  mortality,  during 
the  five  years  of  service,  was  in  the  ratio  of  147.7  per  1,000,  whereas,  in  the 
aecond  five  years,  it  was  104.7  per  1,000  of  the  strength.  If  we  now  examine 
table  77,  p.  98,  from  which  the  great  epidemic  years  are  excluded,  we  find 
that  the  mortality  in  the  first  five  years  of  service  was  102  per  1,000,  and  in 
the  second  five  years  82  per  1,000  of  the  strength.  From  this  we  perceive 
that  the  immunity,  or  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  acclimatized,  is  not  confined 
to  epidemic  years,  though  in  such  it  appears  to  be  about  twice  as  great  as  in 
ordinary  years ;  the  diminution  of  the  mortality  amounting  in  the  former  to 
four,  and  in  the  latter  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  force  respectively.* 

Persons  inured  to  the  rigorous  climate  of  the  high  and  well-known  mines 
of  Oerro  Pasco,  in  Peru,  are  almost  sure,  when  they  go  down  to  the  vale  of 
Huanuco,  to  the  air  of  which  they  are  unaccustomed,  to  have  a  bilious  diar- 
rhosa  if  they  eat  fruit  and  sleep  in  the  shade.^  From  this  the  inhabitants 
are  free.  v 

In  regard  to  the  fevers  of  Oeylon,  we  learn  that  the  natives  enjoy  no 
exemption  from  its  ravages-4ndeed,  they  are  often  prostrated  while  the  well 
led  and  sheltered  European  escapes,  though  resident  of  the  same  estate;  but, 

>  Address,  p.  42. 

*  Pendleton,  Charleston  J.,  riL  461 ;  Lewis,  N.  0.  J.,  L  828. 

*  Soathem  Med.  Rep.,  L.  82. 

*  Second  Report  on  Quarantine,  pp.  294,  296. 

*  Aroh.  Smith,  Dis.  of  Pern,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  J.,  IriiL  60. 
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ia  the  fonner,  sgneB  are  mnch  more  freqaent  thMi  ftlUeki  of  remittent,  snd 
this  latter,  though  if  left  to  itself  rerj  fatal,  rarely  presents  the  same  hi^ 
degree  of  symptoms,  bat  rather  saps  slowly  the  powers  of  life.^ 

The  following  remarks  by  SirOilbert  Blane  on  this  sabjebt,  though  apply* 
ing  only  to  the  Walcheren  ferer,  may  be  appropriately  iatrodooed  h«re  a 
**  One  of  the  most  important  circumstances  in  the  operations  of  marsh  miat* 
mata  on  the  haman  body,  is  the  power  of  habit  in  mitigating  its  inflnenoe. 
The  natives  are  a  robust  people ;  they  are  of  a  very  wan  and  sickly  hue,  with 
flaccid  flesh,  and  have  all  soifered  more  or  less  from  the  bad  air  which  th^ 
breathe.  The  children  of  both  sexes  are  very  subject  to  glandular  and  ab* 
dominal  complaints;  and  the  adults,  particularly  those  of  the  lower  orderSt 
have  all  of  them,  some  time  or  other  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  laboured 
under  the  endemic  intermittent  They  are,  however,  infinitely  less  subject 
to  intermittent  fevers  than  strangers."  **  These  strangers  are  also  variously 
affected,  according  to  the  district  from  which  they  come.  It  was  found,  thai 
of  the  British  troops,  the  natives  of  mouutAinons  countries  and  dry  soils* 
such  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  were  more  frequently  affected  than  tha 
natives  of  flat  and  moist  districts,  such  as  Lincolnshire."  Sir  Gilbert  men^ 
tions  the  case  of  a  French  regiment,  **  which  suffered  in  the  second  year  of 
its  being  there  only  one-half  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  whidi  it  suffered 
the  first  year,  and  hardly  suffered  at  all  the  third."*  Monfalcon  informs  us 
that  the  same  fate  attends  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  and  healthy  localitiei 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fenny  districts  of  the  Bresse,  who  visit  the  plains  ia 
quest  of  work  daring  harvest  ;*  and  similar  statements  are  made  by  Foderi 
in  regard  to  the  peasantry  of  Bomagna,  Modena^  and  Femra.* 

From  all  the  accounts  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us  relative  to  the  sick* 
ness  and  mortality  of  French  troops  in  Algeria,  as  well  as  to  the  results— 4n  a 
sanitary  point  of  view — of  the  colonization  of  that  country,  we  learn  that 
Europeans,  from  the  north  particularly,  experience  great  difficulty  in  becoming 
acclimatized  there,  and  that  their  chances  of  success  in  that  respect  are,  to 
say  the  least,  extremely  precarious.^  Diseases-— miasmal  fevers  particularly— 
carry  off  a  large  number  of  the  troops ;  a  larger  number  are  soon  invalided* 
and  the  rest  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  sent  back  to  France  to  renovate  their 
constitutions.  While  such  is  the  result  among  the  European  troops,  the 
natives  of  the  country,  and  the  Arabs  enrolled  in  the  army,  and  doing  duties 
similar  to  those  assigned  to  the  former,  remain  free  from  fever,  or  take  it  in 
its  mildest  forms.  Similar  results  are  obtained  along  the  shores  of  the  Bed 
Sea ;  for  while  the  natives  are  exempt  from  the  fevers  of  the  country,  and 
individuals  of  the  Indo-Ethiopian  race  easily  become  inured  to  the  climate, 
the  Europeans  are  with  extreme  difficulty  acclimatized.* 

I  Cameron,  End.  Fev.  of  Ceylon,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  J.,  had,  71. 

s  Rep.  on  Mission  to  Walcheren,  DiaaerUtions,  i.  228-226;  lb.,  Med.-Ghir.  Trana.,  ill  8. 

•  Traits  des  Mantis,  p.  196.  «  Med.  Led.,  v.  167. 

•  Perier,  An.  d'Hygi^ne,  zzzUL  807;  Work,  L  48;  Boadin,  lb.,  uzvL  881 ;  Maillot, 
Fi^vres  Int,  p.  265;  Haapel,  MaL  dt  TiUterie,  L  78. 

•  A.  Roche,  An.  d'Bjg.,  zzziU.  88. 
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Chomel  and  other  writers  state  that  tjphoM  ferer  attaeks  Tery  readily 
those  who  have  been  onlj  a  short  time  in  Fsris,  while  it  in  a  great  measore 
spares  the  natives  of  that  city.  It  appears  from  a  table  published  bj  Dr. 
Davidson,*  that  among  668  emptive  eases  of  tjphns,  in  whom  this  point  was 
ascertained  at  the  Olasgow  Fever  Hospital  frt>m  November  1, 1838,  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1889,  1T6  were  natives  of  that  citj,  and  892  were  strangers;  206  of 
these  strangers  had  resided  in  Olasgow  only  from  one  day  to  two  years,  and 
186  from  two  to  twenty  years  and  upwards.  Dr.  D.  draws  the  following  de- 
ductions :  1.  That  strangers  are  more  liable  to  become  infected  with  typhoid 
fever  than  native  residents.  2.  That  the  majority  of  strangers  are  infected 
within  a  comparatively  short  period  of  their  residence  in  Olasgow.  8.  That 
a  minor  portion  of  strangers,  like  the  natives  of  Olasgow,  may  escape  in- 
fection for  many  years,  and  yet  be  afterwards  attacked.' 

In  1851,  typhoid  fever  prevailed  epidemically  at  Montpellier,  especially 
among  the  troops  of  the  garrison.  It  was  principally  rife  among  those  who 
had  not  been  long  in  the  place.  So  far  as  civilians  were  concerned,  it  more 
generally  attacked  workmen  going  the  rounds  of  France  (fttisant  leur  tour  de 
France),  and  recently  arrived,  as  also  people  from  the  country  who  had  come 
to  work  at  the  crops  and  the  vintage ;  in  a  word,  the  disease  selected  its  vic- 
tims among  individuals  unacclimatized  to  the  place.* 

''  The  effects  of  the  poison  of  jail  fever  upon  the  constitution  are  lessened 
by  habit,  like  what  happens  in  other  poisonous  substances,  as  opium,  and 
ardent  spirits.  It  is  owing  to  this  power  of  habit,  that  nurses  in  the  foul 
and  crowded  wards  of  hospitals  often  escape  the  fever ;  and  it  must  be  im- 
puted to  the  same  cause,  that  those  living  in  the  poisonous  air  have  the  fever 
eome  on  slowly,  and  with  less  violence  and  danger,  than  such  as  are  exposed 
to  the  poison  accidentally."*    This  has  limitations. 

Nor  is  it  less  true,  that  the  system  becomes  habituated  to  even  a  plague 
atmosphere.  ''  Constant  observationSp"  says  D'Ohsson,  ''  prove  to  us  that 
everywhere— though  particularly  in  the  capital — strangers,  travellers,  and 
all  those  lately  domiciled  there,  are  much  more  susceptible  to  it  (the  plague) 
than  the  natives  of  the  country."  Similar  statements  are  made  by  Maclean, 
Ac.  {Epid.,  i.  270).  And  we  are  told  that  during  the  plague  of  London, 
in  1665,  of  three  thousand  who  fell  sick  the  first  week  of  November,  the 
greater  number  were  new  comers.* 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  are  better  prepared  to  understand  that  in 
places  where  the  yellow  fever  is  endemic — where  the  climate  is  continuously 
warm,  and  the  causes  of  the  disease  are  more  or  less  permanent^  or  frequently 
evolved — ^individuals  accustomed  by  long  residence  to  the  influence  of  that 
climate,  and  the  agency  of  those  causes,  lose  their  susceptibility  to  an 

1  Thackeray,  Priie  Emaj  on  the  Csusea  of  FeTer,  p.  68 ;  MonUnlt,  Mtei.  Ac,  viL  869. 

*  See  aUo  BMrtloU  oa  Ferert,  p.  102. 

s  AngUda,  Trait*  de  la  CooUgion,  i.  124. 

«  J.  Hootor,  Trana.  of  CoUogo  of  Phys.,  iii.  856;  Good,  ii.  72;  Bancroft 

*  Pugnet,  pp.  181-176 ;  Hist,  of  the  Plagne,  by  H.  F.,  p.  268,  qaotod  by  Maclean,  i. 
270;  Lanrey,  Hte.  de  M<d.  MiUt,  i.  840;  Meade,  p.  42;  Bmob,  Hist  Nat,  z.  No.  914. 
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MmA,  Tbej  become  acclimatized  or  creolized,  and  aie  henceforward  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  While  individnals  thns  circnmstanced  are  en- 
abled  to  lire  secnrelj  in  soeh  localities,  strang^ers  from  more  northern  lati* 
lodes  seldom  escape  an  attack  of  the  ferer — their  susceptibility  being  in  a 
ratio  to  the  nor^ness  or  coldness  of  their  native  land,  or  of  their  acenstomed 
place  of  residence.  By  a  prolonged  residence  in  cold  and  more  salnbrions 
localities,  the  indiridaal  thns  protected  loses,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  accli* 
matization  he  had  obtained,  and  on  his  return  to  his  former  place  of  resi- 
dence becomes  once  more  liable  to  suffer  from  the  disease.  Such,  experience 
teaches,  is  the  case  within  the  tropics,  where  the  population  consists  of  two 
classes  the  first  composed  of  the  natives  and  acclimatized,  who,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  fever  in  question,  live  with  impunity  amid  the  sick  and  the 
dying ;  the  second  of  strangers,  who  are  almost  inevitably  attacked  by  the 
reigning  disease,  and  perish  in  a  large  proportion. 

It  requires  but  a  slight  acquuntance  with  the  works  of  writers  on  tropical 
diseases,  or  a  limited  intercourse  with  intertropical  regions,  to  be  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  these  two  classes — the  privileged  and  the  susceptible. 
Every  medical  writer,  from  the  days  of  Towns,  Warren,  and  Pouppe  Des- 
portes — ^whose  worics  contain  the  earliest  professional  records  we  possess  rela- 
tive to  the  fevers  of  tropical  climates — ^has  dwelt  upon  the  protective  effects 
enjoyed  in  hot  regions  by  those  who  are  acclimatized  to  sickly  localities.^ 
The  decided  advantages  resulting  therefrom  are  adverted  to  by  Labat,*  Ulloa,* 
Griffith  Hughes,*  Moreau  de  St.  Mdry,^  Herrera,*  Oviedo,'  and  other  early, 
and  by  all  modem  travellers  and  historians;  and  among  the  public  at  large, 
the  reality  of  the  privilege  was  early,  and  continues  to  this  day  to  be,  viewed 
as  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 

Warren  (p.  13)  long  ago  found  that,  at  Barbadoes,  ''  strangers  and  new 
comers"  were  the  most  liable  to  this  disease,  and  that  the  natives  of  the  tor- 
rid zone  were  "  much  less  obnoxious  to  it." 

The  whole  history  of  yellow  fever,  as  we  are  told  by  one  who  has  tho- 
roughly investigated  the  subject,  shows  that  its  most  susceptible  subjects  in 
tropical  climates  are  those  who  have  recently  arrived  within  its  sphere,  par- 

I  Williams,  p.  61 ;  N.  Piokiiiton,  pp.  11,  66 ;  Edin.  Joum.,  xxxviL  154 ;  Henderson,  p. 
6;  Home,  p.  287;  Wright,  Med.  Facts,  &o.,  TiiL  8;  Jackson,  Fejers  of  Jamaica,  p.  250; 
H.  McLean,  p.  187;  Madrid,  pt  i.  p.  82;  SaTar^sy,  p.  260;  BaUy,  pp.  268,  832;  Dan- 
cer, Med.  Assist,  p.  82;  Lefonlon,  p.  20;  Leblond,  pp.  18,  227,  245;  Manson,  p.  5; 
Bochonz,  p.  81;  Caillot,  p.  18;  Cbetallier,  p.  8;  Pinkard,  ii.  172,  177;  Gilbert,  pp.  76, 
76;  John  Honter,  p.  19;  Arnold,  p.  26;  Bancroft,  Seq.,  p.  41 ;  MoArthor,  Dis.  of  Bar- 
badoes, Med.  Obs.,  tU.  826;  Peizotto,  N.  T.  Joum.,  i.  417 ;  J.  Clark,  p.  22;  Dariste, 
p.  21 ;  ETans,  p.  276;  Glllkrest,  Cycl.,ii.  279;  Boyle,  p.  160;  Blair,  p.  69;  Doughty,  p. 
66;  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  v.  689;  Yinoent,  p.  18;  Barry,  in  Boyle,  p.  270;  O'HaU 
lormn,  p.  119. 

*  Nonvean  Voyage  en  Am^Hqne,  ii.  264. 

*  Voy.  Hist,  de  1* Am^qae  M^ridionale,  i.  42.  *  Hist,  of  Barbadoes,  p.  87. 

*  IaAx  et  ConstitatioDB  de  Saint  Domingne,  i.  876. 

*  Historia  General  de  los  echoe  de  los  Castellanos  in  las  Islas,  &e.,  de  Mar.  Oceano,  UK 
iiL  cap.  16,  lib.  z.  cap.  4. 

V  La  Historia  Geatral  de  las  Indias,  lib.  v.  oap.  U. 
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Bslfaytkc 
4ir  1>M  MB,  tke  iaWhiimi 

Dr.  BamM  fUttt  Ifaift. '^  of  tintj  RgiMBia  Am  amvid  is  tl^ 
Mi  Lccvttd  Utedk  bctwmi  181C  a^  1848,  tea  voe  ittacfad  vilk  bliiA 
To«t  fercr  s  Tcfj  Aoft  liat  after  koidiBg ;  two  whhm  ^kne  mtmAm ;  ckm 
wftkia  tveire  MWtkt;  f^e  wilkhi  two  yean ;  aad  twowitUatiwea  jeanor 
tWirarriraL  Of  tlniteca  regiwidi,  wkidi laaded  ia  JaMiea batwaoi tka 
jcan  1818  a^  1884,  fear  were  attacked  witkia  dx  aMWtkt;  aerai  witUa 
iwdre  aMMrtha;  asi  two  witUa  eighteen  BM»lha.  Froa  1888  to  1848,atfaa 
reipaMAU  arrired  ia  that  iabad,  bat  the  eaMadpatioa  of  the  acgroea  per- 
fliittiag  the  troopa  to  be  qaartered  ia  the  BoaBtaiaa,  a  few  eaaea  oaly  of 
Mack  roflut  fef  cr  appeared  withia  that  period,  ia  two  of  theai  aooa  aftar 
laadiag,^ 

Of  the  ferer  of  1850,  at  Bio  Jaaeiro,  where  ao  epideadc  harlag  befbft 
oeeorred,  the  iahabitaate  ooold  not  hare  acqoired  the  degree  of  proteetioa 
obwrred  in  the  Weat  la^es,  we  are  told  that  Braziliaaa,  and  acrlimatiied 
foreiirnerf  who  were  nearlj  on  a  par  with  them,  aoffered  bnt  little ;  whikt  ia 
aew-eomen,  it  proved  fatal  to  abont  thirty  per  cent  of  thoae  attacked.* 

EqoaJl J  well  aactftaiaed  ii  it,  that  the  danger  of  infection  among  gtrangeia 
iacreaaes  in  proportion  to  the  ooldneai  of  their  natire  land,  or  of  their  accaa* 
tomed  placea  of  reeidenee  i^  that  protection  in  its  entire  pofection  ii  onlj 
eajojed  bj  the  reaidente  of  towni  or  citiee  anbjcct  to  the  diaeaae;  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  neighbonring,  bnt  more  elevated  and  salnbrions  portions 
of  the  coantrj,  or  of  mral  districts  g^erallj,  though  less  prone  to  the  disease 
than  straogers  from  cold  climates,  are,  nerertheless,  liable  to  suffer  when  they 
Tcntore  in  an  infected  place.* 

I  Ft rguioo't  NoUt  sad  Bseoll^etioai,  p.  160. 
i  Htond  Report  oa  QasnotiDe,  p.  9,  Load.  1862. 

•  PmimU,  a  ihort  Report  opon  Yellow  FeTer,  m  it  appeared  in  Brssil  (1850),  p.  18; 
Lellcmfuit,  op.  eit.,  p.  10;  see  sUo  Report  of  New  Orieani  Sanitary  Coaiwiirioaert  for 
1868.  pp.  168,  170. 

«  8avar£tj,  p.  280;  Bally,  pp.  288, 884;  Dariste,  p.  210;  Fontaoa,  p.  170;  Arnold,  p. 
28;  M.  DiekinMM,  p.  18;  Blair,  p.  69. 

•  Daritte,  pp.  87,  88;  J.  Clarke,  p.  22;  Humboldt,  pp.  772, 778;  K^randreo,  p.  24{ 
larny,  Edia.  Joara.,  lUL  94;  Fargowm,  IML-OOr.  Xmas^  tIU.  144;  BaaonlW  p.  888. 
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Not  less  certein  Is  it,  that  tlw  proteettye  infloence  of 
k  lost  bj  a  prtrfoDged  reddenee  in  ocrid  climates;*  that  the  children  of  tha 
satires  of,  and  aedimalised  to,  tropical  regions,  do  not  enjoj  the  sune  adU 
▼aatages  in  regard  to  protection  as  their  parents,'  bnt  acquire  them  rapidlj 
as  thej  adTance  in  age ;  that  the  residents  of  some  portions  of  tropical  rsi* 
gions  solfer  to  a  certain  extent  fhHn  the  disease,  on  remoTing  to  another  and 
More  inaalnbrions  part  of  the  same  regions,*  or  even  to  one  differing  bnt  littla 
in  p<nnt  of  salnbritf.  We  find  also  that  the  natiyes  and  the  acclimatised 
residents  of  cities  or  towns  in  sonthem  latitudes,  where  the  yellow  fever  has 
aitber  never  prevailed  before,  or  had  not  done  so  for  manj  jears  back» 
are  liable  to  be  attacked — ^to  a  certain  extent  at  least— (as  at  Onayaqnfl  in 
1840  and  1842,  or  Caraooas  abont  the  same  time),  when  the  disease  breaks 
ant  in  an  epidemie  form ;  that  individnals  acclimatised  to  a  yellow  fever 
locality  sometimes  lose,  to  some  extent,  the  protection  they  had  enjoyed,  1^ 
A  long  exemption  of  that  locality  from  local  sources  of  infection,  or  by  its 
being  favoured,  during  several  successive  summers,  with  a  cooler  and  purer 
atmosphere  than  before;*  and  that  the  same  results  obtain  when  individuals 
dumge  their  residence  to  places  where  the  effluvia  evolved,  though  not  more 
detrimental  to  health,  are  of  a  different  nature  from  those  to  which  they  were 
accustomed. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  at  this.  It  has  been  remarked,  as  we  learn  flrom 
Hr.  Comuel,  whose  expmence  in  the  matter  is  extenrive,  and  whose  Jndgw 
ment  is  mature,  that  all  the  mutations  in  the  locaUon  of  troops  in  the  West 
Indies  have  to  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  care ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  ob* 
nervation  that  all  such  changes  favour  in  a  singular  manner  the  development 
of  disease.  Suppose  two  companies  placed  in  two  different  localiUes :  their 
sanitary  condition  is  excellent :  they  have  neither  of  them  any  sick  in  the 
bospital.  Exchange  their  location — in  effecting  this,  take  the  greatest  pre» 
caution ;  make  the  change  by  sea,  shelter  the  soldiers  from  the  rain,  the  heat 
of  day,  and  the  dampness  of  night :  in  a  word,  act  in  the  way  best  calcu# 
lated  to  shield  the  men  flrom  the  ill  effects  of  fatigue  and  atmospheric  vicissi* 
tides.  However  you  may  act,  each  company  will  soon  send  a  number  of  sick 
to  the  hospital.  JLnd  yet,  the  hygienic  condition  of  those  localities  has  not 
changed;  for  the  other  portions  of  the  troops  that  have  not  left  their  old 
quarters  continue  healthy.* 

"  Captain  Philips  thought  he  escaped  the  fever  by  remaining  in  town  uA 
visiting  the  sick,  thus  accustoming  himself  to  the  town  air.     **  This  I  did  bj 

1  Soehoux,  pp.  40,  41 ;  Mshor,  p.  884;  BaUy,  pp.  882,  840;  Arnold,  p.  26;  MoArUiiir^ 
in  Jobnioii,  850;  &.  Jiokfloii,  FeTer*  of  Janudoa,  p.  260;  H.  McLeMi,  p.  187;  Pngnet, 
pp.  846,  846;  Frost,  Biod.  Repos.,  xiL  224;  Daritte,  p.  87;  SaTar^sy.p.  266;  Banerof^ 
p.  268;  Fraier,  Med.-Chir.  Rot.,  ziiL  847 ;  Rafi,  Med.  Ezun.,  ill.  109 ;  N.  Dickinaoa» 
p.  12;  yeieht,pp.  Ill,  112;  Home,  p.  267;  Plnkurd,  ii.  481. 

'  MoBgraTe,  Med.*Ghir.  Trsae.,  ii.  106, 107 ;  R«ft,  Med.  Exam.,  Ui.  106. 

•  Humboldt,  pp.  761,  771,  772;  J.  CUrk,  pp.  1,  2;  Pugiiet,  p.  846. 

•  Chenrin,  Report  on  Riifi'e  Mom.,  p.  44. 

•  Coanel,  Ann.  Merit,  1844,  ii.  789. 
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advice  of  the  ever  honoured  and  worthy  Oolonel  Kendal,  to  whose  kindness 
and  affection  I  was  beholden  for  a  great  manj  benefits  and  good  offices  here 
{being  myself  a  stranger  to  the  island),  while  those  that  kept  in  the  country 
in  better  air,  for  fear  of  it,  were  commonly  infected  when  they  came  on  any 
business  to  town."^  Leblond  states  that  at  Cayenne,*  in  1802,  300  soldiers 
arrived  under  General  Degouges  during  the  hot  season  of  a  sickly  year;  200 
of  these  died,  including  the  general.  While  such  was  the  fate  of  these  men, 
an  Alsacian  regiment  that  had  arrived  there  in  1T98  to  the  nnmber  of  TOO, 
«nd  most  of  whom  were  addicted  to  strong  drink,  remained  exempt.  They 
had  arrived  in  a  healthy  year  and  during  the  cool  season,  and  had  had  time 
to  become  acclimatized  (p.  227). 

Dr.  Dickson  (J.  H.)  in  his  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Tropical  Endemic 
Tellow  Fever,  relates  a  case  which  shows  the  effect  of  this  process.  It 
was  communicated  to  him  by  letter.  ''While  we  were  all  ill,  and  dying  in 
the  Alligator,  in  English  Harbour,  shortly  after  our  arrival  in  the  West  In- 
dies, the  Emerald,  which  had  been  two  or  three  years  in  the  climate,  re- 
mained near  ns  healthy,  though  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances  of 
duty  and  exposure.  The  Emerald  was  succeeded  in  her  situation  by  the 
Carysfort,  fresh  from  Europe,  which  ship,  in  a  few  weeks,  buried  almost  all 
hands."* 

A  few  years  ago,  among  others,  two  regiments  arrived  at  Barbadoes — ^the 
<^6th  and  7 2d — ^the  former  from  Gibraltar,  the  latter  from  Malta — and  though 
stationed  in  the  same  garrison,  and  doing  duty  together,  but  occupying  dif- 
ferent barracks,  though  separated  only  by  the  parade-ground,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  disease,  yet  while  the  66th  in  a  few  weeks  after  arrival  suffered  severely, 
the  7  2d  escaped  for  not  less  than  five  months.* 

In  the  French  colonies,  the  time  of  the  service  of  the  troops  is  four  years. 
Of  course,  the  soldiers  are  all  unacclimatized,  and  many  of  them  fall  victims  to 
the  yellow  fever.  To  guard  against  the  evil,  the  Governor  of  Guadaloupe  dis- 
tributed the  above-mentioned  force  as  follows :  1st  year  the  troops  soon  after 
arriving  are  sent  to  Camp  Jacob,  situated  in  a  healthy  and  high  region  :  2d 
year  in  the  dependencies  and  on  detachment  service ;  8d  and  4th  years  in 
the  towns  of  Point  k  Pitre  and  Basse  Terre.  The  reason  of  this  progression 
ts  obvious.  The  first  year  of  residence  in  the  colonies  is  that  during  which 
a  European  is  most  subject  to  the  yellow  fever.  He  is  made  to  spend  that 
time  in  the  place  where  he  is  the  least  apt  to  suffer  from  the  disease.  The 
second  year,  his  susceptibility  has  lessened,  but  it  still  exists  in  a  high  degree. 
Yet,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  must  be  attended  to,  he  is  made  to  spend 
that  time  afar  from  the  great  centres  of  population,  thereby  avoiding  the 
localities  most  subject  to  the  yellow  fever.  During  the  third  year,  the  sol- 
diers reside  in  the  towns,  but  only  during  the  season  when  the  yellow  fever 
is  less  apt  to  occur ;  finally,  during  the  fourth  year,  they  are  again  transferred 
to  the  towns,  where  a  portion  of  them  continue  to  reside  during  the  time  of 

1  Philips,  Jouniftl  of  a  Voymge  to  Africa  and  Barbadoes  in  1608-4,  Churchill,  Ti.  287. 
*  £diiib.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  xiiL  89.  *  Davy,  Notes  on  Blair,  p.  68. 
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the  Auwrno^w— 4]ie  most  licklj  snd  fintel  of  the  jesr.    By  this  means  the 
mortality  has  been  greatly  lessened.^ 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark  that,  general  as  the  rale  nndoabtedly  is, 
H  is  not  aniversal,  bnt  sabject  to  occasional,  and,  according  to  some  writers, 
more  or  less  freqnent  exceptions,'  especially  daring  the  prevalence  of  violent 
and  widely  diffased  epidemics.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  very 
recently  in  the  island  of  Martiniqae.  Dr.  J.  Chapais,  in  a  commanication  to 
the  Sanitary  Commission  of  New  Orleans,  states  that  the  epidemic  of  185i, 
at  St  Pierre,  commenced  on  board  the  vessels  anchored  in  the  roadstead, 
and  at  first  remained  almost  ezclnsively  confined  to  their  crews.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  the  military  of  the  garrison  were  then  perfectly 
free  from  it  ''I  onght  here,"  says  Dr.  0.,  ''at  once  to  tarn  to  the  qaestion 
of  acclimatization,  for  the  military  had  nearly  all  been  five  years  in  the  colony, 
while  the  sailors  had  only  recently  arrived  in  the  coantry ;  bat  we  shall  see, 
ftiriher  on,  how  mach  the  epidemic  deprived  this  privilege  of  acclimatization 
of  its  importance,  so  that  it  became  no  longer  a  certain  preservative,  bnt 
only  a  chance  of  diminishing  the  gravity  of  the  disease.  Nevertheless,  I 
always  reckon  a  recent  arrival  in  the  coantry  among  the  predisposing  causes 
of  yellow  fever,  and  I  have  to  bring  to  notice  the  fact  that,  in  this  epidemic, 
contrary  to  what  has  happened  in  all  those  of  which  (acconnts)  have  been 
recorded,  the  disease  was  observed  to  attack,  and  often  carry  off,  not  only 
Enropeans  who  had  already  sojonmed  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  in  the 
coantry,  bat  Creoles."*  Phenomena  of  like  natnre  are  observed  in  oar  soath- 
em  cities— New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Mobile— where  the  fever 
is,  as  it  were,  endemic,  and  the  heat  considerable  and  of  long  continaance, 
and  where  the  canses  of  insalnbrity  assame  a  character  of  permanency.  There, 
as  in  tropical  regions,  the  natives  and  long  residents  who  have  gone  throngh 
the  process  of  acclimatization  remain,  with  few  exceptions,  free  from  the  dis- 
ease, which  exercises  its  effects  among  strangers;  so  exclasively,  indeed,  as 
to  have  acqaired,  in  Charleston  and  some  other  places,  the  name  of  the  stran- 
ger's fever.  So  far  as  regards  New  Orleans,  the  power  in  qaestion  has  been 
denied.*  Bat  facts  speak  for  themselves.  In  1841,  eighteen  handred  cleaths 
took  place  in  New  Orleans  from  the  yellow  fever.  Of  these,  only  three  were 
natives  of  the  city  One  was  three  weeks,  and  three  were  two  years  old.  In 
1843,  the  deaths  amonnted  to  692.  Two  only  are  certified  as  having  been  bom 
in  New  Orleans;  and  these  were  proclaimed  in  a  pnblic  joamal  to  be  two 

1  Conrael,  Ann.  Maiit,  1844,  U.  788. 

*  TheTenot,  p.  264 ;  Griffith  Hoghes,  p.  37 ;  CheTalier,  p.  6 ;  Gillkrest,  iL  270 ;  Pugnet, 
pp.  881,  846;  Caillot,  p.  142 ;  Bsllj,  p.  882;  SaTsr^sj,  p.  184;  Bufz,  Examiner,  iii.  109; 
Cherrin,  Rep.  on  do.,  pp.  82,  44;  MusgraTe,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  ix.  106;  lb.,  Med.-Cliir. 
Ber.  and  Joam.,  W.  981 ;  Imraj,  Edinb.  Joum.,  lilL  79;  Steyens,  pp.  195, 201 ;  Cbiaholm, 
U.  284;  Bancroft,  6eq.  Fergason  M6d.-Ch!r.  Trans.,  tIIL  189-160;  Jackson,  pp.  11,  86; 
th.9  Outlines,  p.  68;  Lempriere,  ii. 29;  Hunter,  p.  19;  Hillary,  p.  126;  Catel,  p.  6;  Det- 
portes,  i.  192;  Humboldt,  pp.  771,  772;  D&noer,  p.  82;  Guyon,  p.  28;  Warren,  p.  4; 
Fnriong,  p.  290 ;  Barrj,  in  Bojle,  p.  270. 

•  Beport,  p.  211.  «  See  Barton,  in  Fenner,  iL  128. 
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errors  bj  the  compiler  of  the  dead  list  for  that  year.*  Dr.  Dowler  found,  ott 
ealcalation  based  on  the  interments  dnring  the  first  two  weeks  of  Aognit^ 
1853,  that,  ont  of  a  mortality  of  2,708,  of  which  2,869  were  from  yellow 
feTer,  one  Creole  in  1,184  died  of  this  disease,  ''out  of  a  creolised  eity 
population  four  or  five  times  greater  than  the  non-creolised  or  strangers.^ 
Again,  he  selected  the  first  week  in  September,  counting  the  number  of  deaths 
among  persons  who  had  been  bom  in  New  Orleans.  "Upon  examining  the 
alphabetical  list  as  distributed  among  the  twelre  cemeteries,  9  indiTidnala 
prored  to  hare  been  bom  in  New  Orleans:  1  aged  two,  1  three,  1  seyen,  1 
ttght  years;  2  aged  six  months,  1  eight  months,  1  eighteen  months;  and 
1  mentioned  as  an  'infant' — giving  an  average  of  84^  months.  During 
these  seven  days,  the  total  mortality  was  741,  of  which  560  were  from  yellow 
fever,  and  83  under  the  head  of  unknown,  making  598 — ^leaving  148  for  all 
other  diseases"  (p.  82).  In  the  St.  Louis  (French)  Cemetery  of  the  city, 
the  mortuary  tableaux  for  six  months,  ending  November  1,  show  a  total  of  6 
firom  fever  among  individuals  bom  in  New  Orleans:  1  twenty  months;  b, 
respectively,  three,  ten,  twenty,  and  twenty-two ;  and  1  infknt  The  whole 
number  in  that  cemetery  was  206.  In  the  Protestant  Cemetery,  in  which 
ereolized  Americans  are  buried,  the  mortality  in  six  months  was  480;  of 
these  8  were  from  fever:  1  a  child;  1  twenty-two  months;  8  two  years;  1 
five;  1  fourteen;  and  1  eighteen.  These  people  usually  emigprate.'  The 
other  cemeteries  gave  much  the  same  proportions. 

In  our  sonthem  cities,  as  within  the  tropics,  true  and  effective  acclimatiza- 
tion is  eigoyed  only  by  the  residents  of  localities  liable  to  the  disease,  and 
not  by  those  who  reside  in  country  districts,  or  even  in  the  suburbs  of  infected 
cities.  The  inhabitants  of  Charleston  may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  this: 
**  Thosie  who  live  in  the  higher  parts  of  that  State  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  hundred  miles,  and  who  come  to  Charleston  during  the  four  months  in 
which  the  yellow  fever  commonly  prevails,  are  as  liable  to  be  attacked  by  it 
as  strangers;  and,  therefore,  all  intercourse  between  the  country  and  city  is 
suspended  for  one-third  of  the  year,  excepting  that  of  a  few  white  persona 
who,  from  necessity,  go  to  the  latter,  always  taking  care,  however,  not  to 
ihep  there."  Basing  his  opinion  on  these  and  other  facts.  Dr.  Dowler  con- 
cludes that  among  the  acclimatised  to  the  city  the  security  is  perfect  *'  In  a 
great  number  of  works  on  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies,  or  even  of 
Louisiana,  where  Creoles  do  not  suffer  from  this  disease,  the  trae  explanation 
is  that  these  persons  are  Creoles  of  the  country,  not  of  the  city ;  or,  at  most, 
they  reside  in  the  latter  occasionally,  chiefly  in  the  winter,  and  are  therefore 
liable  to  the  disease,  though  they  usually  have  it  in  a  milder  form  than  stran- 
gers, and  rarely  die."*  Dr.  McFarland  is  also  of  opinion,  based  on  extensive 
experience,  that  the  protection  afforded  by  acclimatization  in  New  Orleans  is 
perfect;  and  much  the  same  views  are  entertained  by  other  writers. 

In  oar  southem  cities,  as  within  and  near  the  tropics,  the  protection,  though 

1  Dowler,  Fettr  of  1858,  p.  86.  >  lb.,  p.  82. 

•  lb.,  p.  82.  «  lb.,  p.  86. 
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vfoaDy  perfeetf  fids  sometimes  to  be  ezeidaed.  This  genenHy  ooeim  in  times 
of  fioleiit  Tisitatioiis,  when  the  epidemic  infloenee  spresds  widely  and  imparts 
a  smJiguaBt  garb  to  the  disease.  In  Charleston,  in  1817,  this  peculiar  cir- 
enaslanee  existing,  ''sereral  of  the  natires  «id  old  residents  died  of  that 
eomplaint.'^  In  1854,  the  same  thing  took  place  in  that  eitj  and  Sayannah. 
Even  here  in  Oharieston,  as  I  learn  from  a  distingnished  correspondent,  they 
ean  nmnber  qnite  a  figure  of  natires,  of  adnlt  ag^,  who  hare  soffered.  The 
Bomber,  howerer,  appears  after  all  to  have  been  smaller  than  at  first  belieyed. 
Dr.  P.  C.  OaUlard,  who  inrestigated  the  subject,  calls  attention,  in  a  com^ 
mnnicmtion  intended  to  correct  misapprehensions  on  it,  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
Ml  deallis,  which,  according  to  the  records  of  the  City  Reg^fster's  office,  con* 
■tiUtted  the  foil  amount  of  the  mortality  from  yellow  ferer,  only  three  adults 
oatiTe  of  Charleston  were  included.*  In  Sayannah,  in  1 854,  the  mortality  from 
yeOowfeyer  amounted  to  594.  Of  this  number,  56  were  white  natiyes ;  25  of 
these  were  aboye  ten  years  of  age,  and  31  under.*  Of  Mobile,  in  1853,  Dr.  NotI 
says :  ''No  aoclimatiiation,  short  of  an  attack  of  yellow  feyer,  has  seryed  this 
year  as  a  protection ;  not  only  many  who  haye  liyed  here  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
and  passed  through  seyeral  epidemics  untouched,  but  grown-up  natiyes,  and 
eyen  those  adyanced  in  life,  haye  been  fatally  attacked.'**  The  same  fact  has 
been  recorded  of  New  Orleans  during  the  terrible  epidemic  of  the  same  year. 
Dr.  Fenner  remarks  on  this  subject:  "One  of  the  most  extraordinary  features 
of  this  epidemic  is  {nresented  in  the  fact  that  the  natiyes  of  the  city,  both 
white  and  coloured,  haye  suffered  seyerely,  and  many  of  them  haye  died.** 
^I  am  informed  that  the  Creoles  on  the  coast,  aboye  and  below  the  city, 
nibred  much  worse  from  yellow  feyer  than  those  in  the  city,  many  adults 
haying  died  of  the  disease."*  These,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  haye  neyer 
been  proof  against  the  feyer,  when  they  yisit  the  city  in  epidemic  times,  and 
could  not  weU  fare  better  when  it  broke  out  among  them.  The  cases  cited 
by  Dr.  Fenner  as  haying  occurred  among  city  Creoles,  were  all  children  except 
two,  who  were  sixteen  and  seyenteen  years  old.  From  a  yaluable  document 
eontained  in  Dr.  E.  H.  Barton's  excellent  Report  on  the  SamUary  Condition  of 
New  Orkane  in  1853,  we  learn  that,  out  of  a  population  of  46,004  Creoles 
<rf  the  city  and  State,  the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  8.58  per  1,000.  It 
must  be  stated,  howeyer,  that  this  mortality,  with  yery  few  exceptions,  was 
entirely  confined  to  indiyiduals  under  ten  years  (p.  248);  and  that  while  such 
was  the  proportion  among  this  class,  the  unacclimatized  perished  at  the  rate 
of  some  hundreds  in  a  thousand.  Like  West  Indians,  the  acclimatized  in- 
habitants of  our  southern  cities  lose  the  protection  they  possessed  by  a  pro« 
longed  residence  in  some  northern  place,  or  in  a  rural  district  of  the  same 
rsgion ;  while  their  children,  and  those  of  the  natiyes,  are  as  prone  to  the 
disease  as  strangers  themselyes.* 

>  DIckfloii,  Med.  sad  PliyB.  Joura.,  ill  266.  *  Charleston  Med.  Jonm.,  z.  187. 

*  Report  of  John  B.  Ward,  Mayor,  &o.,  pp.  81-61. 
«  New  Orleana  Jonm.,  z.  677,  688. 

*  Ferer  of  1868,  p.  66;  Traae.  of  Am.  Med.  Asaoc.,  yil.  470. 

*  See  on  all  theee  fiilgeeta,  Groa,  Rep.,  p.  7 ;  Qirardin,  pp.  49,  61 ;  Thonas,  let  ed.« 
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The  same,  though  to  a  more  limited  extent,  is  found  t«  be  the  case  in 
Tarioas  of  onr  less  soathern  cities— es  Natchez,  Yicksborg,  Grand  Golf,  and 
Norfolk — ^where  the  protection  afforded  by  acclimatisation  is  not  snfficiently 
eifective  to  limit  the  inroads  of  the  fever  to  strangers.  For  there  the  natives 
and  long  residents,  while  less  liable  to  the  disease  than  the  latter;  are  never* 
theless  far  from  being  entirely  exempt  There,  also,  as  in  the  cities  of  onr 
Middle  States  and  in  Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  more  southern  or  tropical 
localities,  in  which  the  yellow  fever  prevails  endemically  and  assumes  often 
the  epidemic  character,  expose  themselves  with  impunity  to  the  causes  of  the 
disease.^ 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  result  of  observation  in  the  fever  of  this  city,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  subject  more  particularly  before  us,  we  shall  find  that  here— - 
as,  indeed,  in  all  localities  in  the  Middle  States  where  the  disease  has  prevail* 
ed — and  also  in  Burope,  the  existence  of  the  two  classes  referred  to— the 
acclimatized  and  the  unprotected — does  not  hold.  There  is,  strictly  speaking, 
no  privileged  class  among  the  natives  of  the  soil,  or  long  residents ;  all  are 
more  or  less  liable  to  become  affected  when  exposed  to  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease. If  exemptions  to  this  general  susceptibility  present  themselves,  they 
are  few  in  number,  and  depend  on  organic  peculiarities  presently  to  be 
noticed.  In  other  word^,  the  process  of  acclimatization  to  the  atmospherical 
agencies  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  and  corresponding  latitudes  in 
both  hemispheres  are  surrounded,  affords  none  of  that  protection  against  the 
disease  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  natives  and  the  creolized  stranger  enjoys 
in  tropical  regions  and  in  our  southern  cities.  He  is  placed,  as  regards  the 
yellow  fever  of  his  own  place,  in  much  the  same  condition  of  susceptibility  aa 
he  would  be  respecting  the  fever  of  the  tropics  or  of  our  southern  cities. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  explanation  of  this  difference.    Whatever 

p.  77,  2d  ed.,  p.  22;  Miohaad,  Voy.  4  Toaett  des  moots  Alleganya,  p.  6;  Townsend  (for 
feTer  of  St  Augiutiii),  p.  861 ;  Tioknor,  N.  Am.  Joani.,  lit  218;  Barton,  Lecture  on 
AccUmatement,  p.  8 ;  Essay,  p.  21 ;  Strobell,  pp.  189, 160 ;  Bancroft,  pp.  188, 192 ;  Dick- 
son, Phil.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  ill.  257;  Ramsay,  ReT.  of  ImproT.,  p.  89;  lb.,  Med. 
Repos.,  IT.  218;  lb.,  viii.  866-JS95;  lb.,  Hist,  of  South  Carolina,  ii.  88 ;  Drajton,  Rer.of 
South  Carolina,  pp.  27, 28 ;  Dickson,  Eclectic  Joun.,  It.  112 ;  Simons,  p.  18 ;  Rep.  on  Fev. 
of  New  Orleans  of  1819,  pp.  85, 48;  lb.  on  Pot.  of  1889,  p.  824;  lb.,  Pot.  of  1820,  p.  6; 
Monette,  Western  Joum.,  It.  889;  SeagraTC,  Med.  and  PhiL  Reg.,  iii.  442;  Waring,  p. 
59;  Daniel,  p.  68;  Dupri,  Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  iL  882;  Harrison,  N.  0.  Journ., 
p.  180;  Dickson,  Essays,  p.  848;  Lewis,  Pot.  of  Mobile,  N.  0.  Joum.,  i.  417,  t.  48; 
Penner,  Southem  Rep.,  L  88;  Shecut,  p.  108. 

>  Merrill,  Chapman's  Joum.,  Iz.  246;  Cartwrlght,  Recorder,  Iz.  15;  Tajlor  and  Hans- 
ford, Med.  Rep.,  iv.  286;  Selden  and  Whitehead,  lb.,  It.  884;  Archer,  Recorder,  t.  61. 
Bancroft,  p.  266;  Berthe,  pp.  167-169;  Fellowes,  p.  69;  Gilpin,  Med.-Chir.  Trans., 
V.  817;  Pjm,  p.  25;  Arcjula,  pp.  188,  880,  446;  Pariset,  pp.  14,  15;  Caisergues,  pp. 
200,  201 ;  Rochoux,  p.  128;  Shecut,  p.  108;  Seaman,  Pot.  of  1795  in  New  York,  p.  7; 
A.  Hosack,  p.  10 ;  Warreo,  in  Tytler,  p.  501 ;  Potter,  p.  162 ;  Drysdale,  Med.  Mus.,  L 
89,  40 ;  Dalmas,  p.  100 ;  Ramsay,  Edinb.  Joum.,  viii.  429;  DcTeie,  p.  55 ;  Rush,  iii.  80 ; 
Currie,  p.  12;  lb..  Barton's  Joum.,  ii.  88;  CathraU,  p.  6;  Nassy,  p.  88;  Carey,  p.  67; 
Condie  and  Folwell,  v.  6 ;  Caldwell,  Fev.  of  1805,  p.  79 ;  Pacts  and  Obserr.  by  College  of 
Physicians,  p.  19;  O'HaUoran,  p.  119;  Bartlett,  p.  461. 
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▼iew  we  take  of  the  tnie  agency  of  thermometrical  heat  in  the  prodaction  of 
ydlow  fever — whether  we  regard  it  as  a  predisposing  and  exciting,  or  as  the 
dBdent  cause — certain  it  is  that  acclimatization,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  fever 
in  qnestion,  consists,  in  great  measure,  in  the  change  produced  in  the  system 
by  long  continuance  of  high  atmospheric  temperature,  aided  by  peculiar 
hygrometrical  and  other  meteorological  conditions — barometrical  pressure, 
electrical  currents,  Ac. — and,  in  no  small  measure,  by  the  permanent  or  fre- 
quently renewed  impression  of  malarial  impurities  floating  in  the  air,  and  con- 
stitnting  the  usual  sources  of  febrile  infection.  By  constant  exposure  to  these 
eonditiona  of  atmosphere — by  a  reduction  of  the  stamina  of  the  constitution— a 
rednetion  of  animal  heat  and  of  the  power  of  calorification,  a  natural  effect  of  a 
eontinned  residence  in  hot  latitudes — a  defibrination  of  the  blood — a  consequent 
diminution  of  the  inflammatory  diathesis — ^in  a  word,  by  a  reduction  of  his  vital 
forces,  by  the  assimilation  of  his  temperament  to  the  standard  of  that  of  the 
natives,  and  by  the  power  of  adaptation  of  his  organs  to  the  poisonous  exhala- 
tions floating  around  him,  man  becomes  inured  to  the  climate  in  which  those  in- 
fluences are  met,  and  gradually  adapted  to  ward  oflf  or  resist  the  action  of  the 
morbific  cause.*  Without  this  permanence  or  long  continuance  of  high  tempera- 
ture, and  of  the  other  influences  adverted  to,  the  system  cannot  become  modi- 
fied in  a  way  necessary  to  insure  protection  against  the  agency  of  the  efficient 
cause.  In  tropical  regions,  where  the  temperature  varies  but  little  in  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  such  of  our  southern  cities  where  the  winters 
are  mild  and  of  short  duration,  and  followed  by  long  and  hot  summers,  this 
permanence  exists  to  the  degree  required.  Hence,  individuals  accustomed 
by  time  or  otherwise  to  the  climatic  conditions  they  there  meet  with,  become 
secure  against  the  disease.  But  in  Philadelphia  and  in  temperate  regions 
generally,  things  take  a  different  turn;  for  while,  in  the  south,  the  thermome- 
trical depression  and  meteorological  variations  of  winter  are  too  trifling  and 
of  too  short  duration  to  correct  the  atmospherical  conditions  existing  in  the 
warmer  seasons,  to  destroy  the  sources  of  atmospheric  impurities,  and  to  revo- 
lutionize the  organism  of  those  accustomed  to  the  inflaence  of  those  morbific 
agencies :  while,  I  say,  such  is  the  case  in  southern  latitudes,  the  resident 
of  the  temperate  zone  finds  himself  in  a  very  different  position.  In  a  pre- 
ceding chapter  of  this  work  I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  sum- 
mers of  this  and  corresponding  regions  are  marked  by  high  atmospheric 
temperature.  It  was  there  also  stated  that  the  heat  in  Philadelphia — and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  every  other  large  and  populous  city — is  higher  by 
several  degrees  than  that  of  the  surrounding  country ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
summer  climate  of  onr  and  neighbouring  cities  may  be  assimilated  to  that  of 
tropical  regions.  The  heat  thus  experienced,  and  the  morbific  conditions  of 
atmosphere  created  during  the  summer  and  autamnal  months,  are  amply  ade- 
quate to  the  production  of  the  yellow  fever.    But  this  torrid  temperature  is 

>  Celle,  p.  91-100;  II.  McLean,  p.  188;  Dickinson,  pp.  89,  66,  69-99;  Henderson, 
p.  5;  Ferguson,  Med.-Cbir.  Trans.,  U.  191 ;  Lefoulon,  pp.  20-1 ;  Edwards,  Phys.  Agenta, 
p.  154 ;  Chisbolm,  ii.  472-8. 
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of  comparatively  short  dnration,  and  is  succeeded  bj  long  and  severe  winters, 
and  by  a  new  train  of  meteorological  phenomena,  well  calculated  to  destroy  the 
telluric  or  other  causes  of  the  disease  when  they  have  existed,  to  revolutionize 
or  renovate  the  system,  and  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  those  organic  qk>- 
difications  which  require  time  for  their  development,  but  which,  when  effected, 
render  the  individual  who  undergoes  them  insusceptible  to  an  attack.  To 
this  must  be  added,  that  the  efficient  causes  of  the  fever,  whatever  they  may 
be,  are  not  of  annual  occurrence,,  and  the  system  cannot  become  accustomed 
to  their  agency.  Natives  and  residents  of  temperate  regions  then  find  them- 
selves, during  each  visitation  of  the  disease,  in  the  same  position  as  the  creolized 
or  acclimatized  inhabitants  of  warm  regions,  who  lose  the  protection  they 
enjoyed  by  a  long  absence  in  a  colder  and  more  salubrious  climate.  The  low 
temperature  and  healthier  atmosphere  of  a  long  winter  destroy  or  prevent 
any  change  that  might  have  been  induced  by  the  high  thermometrical  range 
of  preceding  seasons;  and,  on  the  reappearance  of  the  disease,  individuals 
so  situated  are  as  prone  to  an  attack  as  if  they  had  never  been  exposed  to  its 
causes. 

This  explanation,  the  most  natural  that  can  be  offered,  was  suggested  long 
ago  by  medical  writers,  and  had  not  escaped  the  sagacity  of  Humboldt  and 
other  travellers.* 

Bat,  although  the  natives  and  permanent  residents  of  our  city,  like  those  of 
all  other  places  in  temperate  regions  liable  to  epidemical  visitations  of  yellow 
fever,  are  all  more  or  less  prone,  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  to  the  disease, 
it  is  found  that  they  are  somewhat  less  so  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  or  of  more  northern  sections,  or  than  those  of  corresponding 
latitudes  where  the  heat  of  summer  is  less  oppressive  and  of  shorter  duration, 
and  where  the  atmosphere  is  freer  from  sources  of  impurity.  According  to 
Deveze,  the  disease  manifests  a  preference  for  Russians,  Germans,  and  Eng- 
lishmen ;  while  the  French — especially  those  from  the  southern  departments — 
have  it  less  generally.  The  same  author  remarks,  that  even  a  short  residence 
in  the  pure  air  of  the  country  increases  the  susceptibility  to  the  disease 
(p.  108).'  I  have  already  stated  that  at  New  Orleans,  in  1853,  the  mortality 
among  the  Creoles  of  the  city  and  State  was  at  the  rate  of  3.58  in  1,000.  In 
the  same  epidemic,  the  proportion  among  other  classes  was  as  follows : — 

Strangers  firom  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South 

Carolina 18.22  per  1,000 

«         «     North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  and 

Kentucky 80.69       « 

**         **    New  York,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  l^Iaine,  Rhode 

Island,  and  Connecticut 82.83       *< 


1  Robin,  Voyage  dans  Tinterieure  de  la  Louisiane,  L  163-4 ;  Humboldt,  p.  772 ;  Cail- 
lot,  pp.  148-7 ;  Barton,  p.  21. 

'  Townsend,  p.  250 ;  Cartwright,  Recorder,  ix.  15 ;  Potter  on  Contag.,  p.  27 ;  Archer, 
Recorder,  v.  61 ;  A.  Uosack,  p.  9 ;  Drjsdale,  Med.  Mus.,  i.  89 ;  Bayley,  p.  87 ;  Pariset, 
p.  85;  Caisergues,  p.  201 ;  Fellowes,  p.  219;  Berthe,  pp.  167,  874;  Seaman,  Fe?.  of 
1795,  pp.  6,  7;  Rayer,  p.  23;  Arcjula,  p.  830;  Pym,  p.  160. 
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8tnag«rs  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinoia,  Missouri        ....  44.23  per  1,000 

"  •*     British  America C0.24  " 

"  '<  West  Indies,  Soath  America,  and  Mexico   .        .        .  6.14  « 

"  "     Great  Briton 62.19  " 

"  "     Ireland 204.97  " 

**  **     Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia 168.26  ** 

<'  •<     Pmssta  and  German  J 182.01  « 

**  •<     Holland  and  Belgium 828.94  <« 

<«  •«     Austria  and  Switserland 220.08  « 

"  "     France 48.18  «* 

"  "     Spain  and  Italy 22.06  "  («) 

Nor  is  it  less  certain,  that  persons  acclimatized  in  tropical  latitudes  and  oar 
aoathem  cities  escape  the  disease  when  exposed  to  it  in  temperate  regions, 
and  that  long  residence  in  India  lessens  the  susceptibility  (Pym,  p.  10).  This 
exemption,  which  was  noticed  in  the  various  visitations  of  the  fever  in  Spain 
and  Italj — Cadiz,  Seville,  Gibraltar,  and  Leghorn* — as  well  as  in  all  our  Middle 
or  other  States,  more  particularly  in  reference  to  the  French  refugees  from 
8t  Domingo,  who  arrived  in  this  country  in  large  numbers  in  1793,'  was 
folly  exemplified  by  the  result  of  observation  in  this  city  from  the  first  to  the 
last  of  our  epidemics.  Bya  French  writer  of  some  distinction  and  great 
pretension  (Bochoux,  p.  123),  this  insusceptibility  of  the  individuals  in  question 
has  been  denied,  under  the  impression  that  from  this  supposed  liability  of  the 
acclimatized  to  the  yellow  fever  of  temperate  climates  he  might  derive  an 
argument  in  favour  of  his  peculiar  views  respecting  the  want  of  relationship 
between  that  disease  and  the  yellow  fever  of  the  tropics.  He  bases  his  de- 
nial, so  far  as  relates  to  this  country,  on  an  erroneous  quotation  from  the 
Spanish  translation  of  Dr.  Rush's  history  of  the  epidemic  of  1793,  in  which 
our  great  physician  is  made  to  say  that  **  all  the  acclimatized  were  not  exempt 
from  the  epidemic  of  Philadelphia."  He  infers  the  same  from  some  ambi- 
guity existing  in  a  sentence  contained  in  the  last  edition  of  Deveze's  treatise 
on  the  yellow  fever  ;  and  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  anonymous  authorities. 
Another  writer,  not  content  with  supposing  the  refugees  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally affected,  makes  the  following  assertion :  "  The  Creoles  from  the 
Antilles  who  pass  to  the  United  States  are  there  subject  to  the  yellow  fever, 
but  frequently  resist  the  disease.  In  1798,  the  French  who  had  escaped  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  all  attacked.  Only  one  of  them  died."* 
This  precious  piece  of  information  was  furnished  to  the  writer  by  Moreau  de 
St  M^ry,  the  distinguished  author  of  a  history  of  St.  Domingo  which  was 
published  here  about  fifty  years  ago.     A  reference  to  the  authorities  already 

>  Barton,  Report,  p.  248. 

*  Bancroft,  pp.  190,  446;  Berthe,  pp.  167-0;  Fellowes,  p.  59;  Gilpin,  Med.-Chir. 
Tr.,  V.  817;  Pym,  p.  25;  Pariset,  pp.  14,  35;  Caisergues,  pp.  200,  201;  Arejula,  pp. 
183,  330. 

»  Seaman,  Fcv.  of  N.  Y.  in  1795,  p.  7 ;  A.  ITosnck,  p.  10;  Shecnt,  p.  108;  Warren,  in 
Tytler,  p.  501;  Potter,  p.  162;  Drysdale,  I.  39,  40;  Dalmas,  p.  100;  Ramsaj,  Fev.  of 
N.  Y.,  Edinb.  J.,  viii.  429;  Archer,  Rec,  v.  CI. 

«  Foamier  Pescay,  in  Diet  des  ScL  M^d.,  art.  Fievre  Jaune,  xt.  860. 
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cited  would  alone  be  safficient  to  coanterbalance  all  that  Rochonx  and  other 
writers  may  say  on  that  subject;  but  it  maj  not  be  improper,  with  the  view 
to  set  the  question  at  rest,  to  appeal  to  the  very  writers  he  cites,  and  to  other 
testimonies  we  possess.  If  there  exists  some  ambiguity  in  the  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Deyeze  in  the  last  edition  of  his  work,  "  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Antilles  are  never  affected  by  the  disease,  or  resist  perfectly  its  attack;^* 
if  the  meaning  of  the  author,  though  plain  enough  to  common  understand- 
ings, can  be  explained  away  by  a  constrained  interpretation  of  words,  no 
apprehension  of  the  kind  can  attach  to  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  taken  from  his  second  edition,  which,  like  the  former,  is  now  be- 
fore me :  "I  have  observed  and  acquired  the  certainty,  that  individuals 
arriving  from  the  Antilles  where  they  had  become  acclimatized  by  long  resi- 
dence, or  an  attack  of  the  disease,  were  always  exempted  from  the  yellow 
fever,  thongh  exposed  a  long  time  to  the  causes  giving  rise  to  it  in  other 
individuals.  This  fact,  which  I  noticed  during  the  epidemics  of  1793  and 
1797,  has  since  been  confirmed  to  me  by  correspondence"  (p.  55).  Dr. 
Rush,  whose  expressions,  had  they  been  accurately  translated,  would  have 
saved  Dr.  Rochonx  from  hazarding  the  erroneous  inference  alluded  to,  says 
expressly  that  "  the  refugees  from  the  French  West  Indies  universally 
escaped  it"  (iii.  80).  Dr.  Currie,  in  the  history  of  the  same  epidemic,  says : 
"  The  French  West  Indians,  particularly  those  from  St.  Domingo,  who  had 
taken  shelter  here  from  the  storms  of  a  sanguinary  war,  almost  to  a  man, 
escaped  the  disease,  thongh  they  made  no  use  of  any  precaution  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  while  those  from  France  were  as  liable  to  it  as  the  Philadelphians" 
(p.  12).  In  other  publications,  the  same  distinguished  writer  estimates  the 
number  of  these  emigrants  at  2,000,  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
and  adds :  "  They  escaped  the  disease,  thongh  surrounded  for  more  than  two 
months  by  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead,  and  breathed  the  same  air  as  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants."*  Similar,  and  as  positive  statements  are  made  by 
Cathrall  (p.  6),  by  Nassy  (p.  38),  and  by  Carey  (p.  674). 

The  same  result  was  observed  to  occur  in  subsequent  epidemics.  Speak- 
ing of  1798,  Dr.  Pascalis,  who  then  resided  in  this  city,  says  that  the  dis- 
ease attacked  all  classes  "  except  the  West  Indians,  and  they  have  escaped 
it  as  heretofore."*  In  1805,  according  to  Dr.  Caldwell  (p.  79),  Creoles,  &c., 
acclimatized  to  the  West  Indies,  escaped.  The  following  remarks,  borrowed 
from  a  work  of  authority,  substantiate  the  fact  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt :  "  A  striking  peculiarity  which  does  not  occur  in  any  other  disease, 
attends  the  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies.  The  natives,  and  persons  who 
have  resided  long  in  those  islands  are  very  seldom  seized  with  this  fever.  It 
was  likewise  remarked,  and  it  is  a  circumstance  that  deserves  particular  at- 
tention, that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  Creole  French  in  this  city  suffered  from 
the  contagious  malignant  fever  which  prevailed  here  in  1793, 1797,  and  1798, 
though  the  disease  waa  introduced  into  their  families,  and  children  born  in 

I  Barton's  Joarn  ,  ii.  88. 

*  Letter  to  Coo4i«  and  Folw«U|  in  their  Eaaaj,  pp.  v.  and  vL  of  Appendix. 
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this  country  of  Creole  parents,  died  with  it  last  antamn,  while  the  parents 
and  the  children  bom  in  the  West  Indies  were  entirely  exempt  from  it."' 

To  this,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  issuing  as  I  do  from,  and  reared 
as  I  haTe  been,  in  a  family  of  St.  Domingo  colonists,  who  reached  the  shores 
of  this  country  in  1793,  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  went  through  the  epi- 
demical seasons  of  that  and  subsequent  years — familiar,  from  constant  inter- 
course, with  the  habits,  course  of  conduct  and  opinions  of  hundreds  of  other 
colonists,  as  well  as  with  the  professional  views  of  all  the  French  physicians 
who,  like  Dr.  Deveze,  emigrated  from  that  island,  and  practised  here,  from 
that  to  a  recent  period,  I  possessed  the  best  opportunities  for  ascertaining 
the  real  amount  of  protection  enjoyed  by  the  acclimatized  refugees.  I  am  now 
prepared  to  state  that  from  none  of  those  individuals,  professional  or  other- 
wise, did  I  hear  the  expression  of  the  faintest  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  that 
protection,  or  of  a  well-authenticated  case  of  the  reigning  fever  among  the 
whole  class  of  West  India  refugees.  And  in  confirmation  of  this  statement 
as  to  the  views  of  the  physicians  in  question,  I  must  be  allowed  to  refer  to 
a  MS.  essay,  prepared  in  1798  by  one  of  them  for  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
and  which  now  lies  before  me.  In  it,  the  writer,  while  combating  the  doc- 
trine of  importation  and  contagion,  makes  use  of  the  following  positive  lan- 
guage: "II  semble  m#me  qu'on  aurait  du  en  Eloigner  d'autant  plus  Pid^'c  que 
les  ^migr^  de  ces  differentes  isles  qui  sont  venu  en  grand  nombre  chercher 
on  asile  sur  votre  continent  out  v^cu  an  mUieu  de  vous  et  des  malades,  sans 
qu'un  seul  d'entre  eux  ait  ^t6  attaqu^." 

What  may  have  been  the  duration  of  the  protection  which  the  acclimatised 
refugees  carried  with  them  to  these  shores ;  whether,  as  happens  in  tropical 
regions  and  our  southern  States,  with  those  who  return  there  after  an  absence 
of  some  years  in  cold  latitudes,  the  West  India  emigrants  lost  the  privilege 
of  exemption  by  a  residence  north,  cannot  now  be  positively  ascertained. 
Dr.  Potter,  of  Baltimore,  is  of  opinion  that  in  that  city  it  was  so  far  im- 
paired as  to  place  the  individual,  once  possessing  it,  on  a  par,  in  point  of 
susceptibility,  with  the  natives  themselves;  and  states  in  proof  that  the  emi- 
grants who  had  securely  passed  through  the  epidemics  of  1797  and  1810, 
"suffered  as  much,  caterit  paribtUf  in  1819  and  1821,  as  any  other  variety 
of  the  human  species."*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  Dr.  Pot- 
ter did  not  recognize  the  existence  of  any  difference  between  bilious  re- 
mittent and  yellow  fever,  against  the  former  of  which  emigrants  have  never 
been  found  protected.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Dalmas,  who  practised  in 
New  York,  and  was  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  French  refugees  there, 
testifies  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  this  immunity,  and  states  that  during 
the  eight  years  he  spent  on  this  continent,  where  the  number  of  refugees  was 
very  large,  none  were  attacked,  though  they  almost  invariably  remained  in 
the  city  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  epidemics — ^residing  in  districts 

■  Facts  and  Observations  by  College  of  Physicians,  p.  19. 
s  Notes  to  Gregory,  i.  162. 
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recognized  as  the  most  insalubnona;  and  exposing  themseWeB  in  erery  way 
possilde  to  the  inflaenco  of  the  diacaae  (p.  100). 

In  reference  to  this  citj,  we  find  little  or  nothing  calculated  to  JQEtifj-  a 
belief  in  the  loss  by  time  of  the  protective  power  of  acclimatization,  The 
remark  of  Dr.  Deveze,  that  negroes,  lite  At  tehitet  from  the  Weit  Indies, 
acquire  n  ansceptibility  by  residence  in  cold  and  temperate  regions,  conTeys 
no  positive  information  as  regards  onr  fever.  We  have  seen  that,  in  1198 
and  1805,  the  refugees  were  still  in  possession  of  the  privilege  they  had 
formerly  so  strikingly  enjoyed ;  and  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  me,  that  the 
late  Dr.  Monges,  who  died  in  1831,  and  who  probably  saw  more  of  the  fever 
than  any  other  physician  here,  discovered  nothing  daring  our  later  epidemics 
likely  to  modify  the  views  he  had  formed  as  to  the  contjnnonce  of  that 
immunity. 

As  to  the  time  required  to  obtain  protection  through  the  process  of  accli- 
matization, no  positive  information  has  as  yet  been  obtained.  We  have  seen 
that,  in  the  French  West  Indies,  a  residence  of  four  years  is  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  secare  the  troops  from  the  fever.  According  to  Dr.  Doughty, 
however,  a  residence  of  that  duration  does  not  secnre  the  British  soldiers  at 
the  season  when,  and  in  situations  where,  it  most  prevails,  if,  previous  thereto, 
the  constitution  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  cause  (p.  65) ; 
In  other  words,  the  individual  must,  in  order  to  be  well  secured,  have  become 
acclimatized  to  the  place  infected.  Dr.  Barton  is  of  opinion  that  there  is 
no  period  of  residence,  in  New  Orleans,  that  will  certainly  exempt  one  from 
the  fever,  and  adds,  in  confirmation  of  this,  that  the  cemetery  records  show 
the  fact  that  people  die  of  it  after  having  been  in  that  city  five,  ten,  or  mora 
years.*  We  have  seen  that,  in  Mobile,  a  residence  of  fifteen  or  twenty  yean 
has  not  been  sufBcient  to  protect  individuals  against  the  fatal  impression  of 
the  cause.  But  these,  as  well  es  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  among  resi- 
dent natives,  are  exceptions  to  a  rule,  and  I  feel  disposed  to  believe,  from  all 
the  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect  on  the  subject,  that,  in  the  West 
Indies  and  onr  Bonthcm  yellow  fever  cities,  while  such  exceptions  are  some- 
times seen  in  ordinary  sickly  seasons,  and  comparatively  often  in  periods  of 
violent  epidemics,  immunity  from  residence,  with  or  without  the  fever,  la 
equal  to  that  afforded  by  congenital  or  native  creolism ;  that  it  is  nanallj 
acquired  in  leas  than  ten  years — often  in  five — not  nnfreqnently  sooner;  and 
that  it  is  much  more  perfect  when  the  Individoal  has  resided  in  the  place 
during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  upedallj  when  the  latter  haa  been  of 
a  severe  and  malignant  chanetv,  tluw  when  ha  has  dona  so  during  a  sue- 
n  of  healthy  m 
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Bt  those  who  are  practically  acqaaioted  with  the  autumnal  fevers  of  these 
regions,  it  ia  affirmed  that  an  attacit  of  the  common  bilious  remittent — differ- 
ug,  in  that  respect,  from  attacks  of  some  other  zymotic  diseaeee — invariably 
bila  to  exhaust  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  the  morbid  impression  of 
tiie  efficient  cause,  and  thereby  never  serves  as  a  protection  against  subse- 
qoent  attacks ;  the  sjsUm  remaining  ever  after  as  liable  to  infection  as  it 
wu  before  passing  through  the  complaint.  There  are  not  wanting  those, 
indeed,  who  affirm,  that  one  attack  increases  the  susceptibility  of  the  system, 
and  predisposes  it  to  a  repetition  of  the  disease  from  even  a  slight  exposure 
to  the  cause.' 

However  unwilling  I  am  to  adopt  these  views — particularly  the  latter — to 
their  fullest  extent,  and  still  less  to  extend  the  denial  of  the  loss  of  suscepti- 
bility in  qnestion  to  all  the  varions  modifications  of  form  of  snch  fevers  us 
they  occur  in  all  the  diversified  latitudes  within  the  range  of  their  extensive 
empire,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  a  repetition  of  the  disease  in  the  same 
Individnal,  on  renewed  exposure  to  the  morbific  impression  of  malarious  in- 
flnences  is  an  occurrence  familiar  to  every  medical  observer.  On  this  point 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  results,  whether  we  turn  to  the  remittents  of  this 
conntry — north,  south,  west,  or  east — or  whether  we  inquire  relative  to  the 
fsver  of  Europe  and  of  tropical  regions  generally.  Everywhere  individuals 
who  hare  passed  through  the  disease  remain  more  or  less  liable  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  it ;  in  other  words,  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  a  second 
■ttftck  la  not,  M  a  general  mle,  exhausted  by  the  prior  infection. 

In  r^ard  to  the  protective  influence  exercised  on  the  system  by  an  attack 
9f  jellow  fever,  much  difference  of  opinion  has  long  existed,  and  continues  to 
•lift.  Bf  some  it  is  strennoosly  maintained,  that  an  attack  of  the  disease, 
Ifrhether  mild  or  severe,  securely  and  forever  shields  the  individual  from 
briber  danger ;  while  by  others  it  is  affirmed  with  equal  confidence  that  the 
Sllow  fever  is  in  no  way  different,  in  respect  to  its  protective  power,  from 
Pio  bilioas  remittent  of  our  vicini^. 

Postponinf;,  for  the  present,  a  statement  of  the  views  entertained  on  this 
taesUon  by  both  parties,  and  of  the  facts  by  which  they  are  sust^ned,  it  may  be 
\t  that  in  tro[dciI  climates  and  Eorope,  as  well  as  in  the  various  parts 

',  b.A«d.  of  Had.  of  IT.  T.,  L6EI;  TnllMb.  Ststist,  46,  810;  Parrr, 
«I  DUktOD'a  EsujB,  &a.,  pp.  S44-6;  lb..  In  Strobell,  p.  129;  lb., 

rH.  tM;  Wood.  L  801  i  Simons,  p.  2t;  BtroboU,  pp.  208-4;  CamcRoi 

■akJeniL,  luL  71. 
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of  this  continent  which  are  obnoxioas  to  the  disease^  the  same  question  has  long 
been  agitated.  A  reference  to  the  writings  we  possess  will  show  that,  in  the 
former,  the  doctrine  of  protection  has  so  far  gained  the  ascendency  as  not  only 
to  be  upheld  by  the  highest  professional  anthorities,  bnt  to  be  received,  with 
scarcely  a  dissenting  voice,  by  the  public  at  large.  Let  the  reader  consult 
the  accounts  extant  of  tropical  fever — by  whatever  name  designated — and  he 
will  perceive  how  generally  adopted  is  the  belief  in  the  rare  occurrence  of 
second  attacks  ;*  and  he  will  see,  also,  that  those  who  entertain  different 
sentiments  usually  regard  the  fever  as  one  of  teasoning^  which  generally  at 
least  preserves  the  system,  while  the  individual  remains  under  the  influence  of 
the  climate,  and  is  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  hygiene.  Dr.  Blair  remarks 
that,  although  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Georgetown,  who  passed  through  the 
epidemics  he  describes,  had  resided  there  during  the  fever  of  1819,  there 
was  no  instance  of  a  sufferer  from  the  latter  being  attacked  in  1887  and 
following  years.  "  Neither  do  I  believe  there  is  an  instance  of  a  second 
complete  attack  after  a  month's  perfect  restoration  of  health"  (p.  85).  The 
disease,  however,  was  frequently  baffled,  and  returned ;  and  the  liability  to  a 
return  was  in  proportion  to  the  mildness  or  shortness  of  the  previous  attack 
(pp.  85,  6). 

In  Europe,  also,  the  belief  in  the  protection  afforded  by  an  attack  of  yel- 
low fever  is  very  generally  prevalent  among  those  who  have  there  had  occa- 
sion to  investigate  the  character  of  the  disease.  ''  The  pestilential  fever  of 
Spain,"  says  Sir  James  Fellowes,  "  has  never  been  known  to  attack  a  person 
a  second  time  in  that  country ;  this  fact,  which  was  first  observed  by  the 
native  practitioners,  has  now  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  several 
years,  and  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  surviving  inhabitants  of 
those  places  where  the  disorder  had  most  prevailed."*  A  writer  quoted  by 
Berthe,'  whose  account  of  the  epidemic  of  Andalusia  appeared  in  1802, 
speaks  of  the  immunity  from  second  attacks  in  the  most  explicit  manner ;  and 
Arejula  is  not  less* positive  on  the  subject  when  he  says  **  the  yellow  fever  of 
Andalusia  only  attacks  persons  once  in  their  lives ;  and  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  the  physician  to  know  this  in  order  to  form  his  prognostic  and  his 
plan  of  cure,  as  well  as  for  the  individual  who  may  have  passed  through  the 
disorder,  that  both  of  them  being  assured  of  this  fact,  may  step  forward  with- 
out fear  to  the  relief  of  their  fellow  creatures  who  may  hereafter  be  afflicted 
with  so  dreadful  a  malady."^    It  was  with  the  view  of  insuring  better  attend- 

I  Roobonz,  p.  88;  Pagnet,  pp.  848-9;  Chisholm,  ii.  288;  lb.,  Manual,  p.  192;  Ham- 
boldt,  p.  775;  R.  Jackson,  Fev.  of  Jamaica,  p.  260;  lb.  (Sketch),  i.  43;  Frost,  Fey.  of 
Demerara,  Med.  Rep.,  zii.  224;  Doughty,  p.  188;  liVilliamsoD,  i.  811;  Dickinson,  pp. 
40,  49,  68;  Blur,  pp.  85-6;  Veitch,  p.  Ill;  Davy,  Notes  on  Blair,  p.  85;  SUvens  on 
the  Blood,  pp.  198,  201 ;  Savar^sy,  p.  256;  Madrid,  pt.  2,  p.  82;  H.  MoLane,  p.  187 ; 
Pym,  p.  25,  and  Appendix ;  Maher,  p.  884 ;  Caillot,  p.  249 ;  Gilbert,  p.  76 ;  Dariste, 
pp.  88,  112;  J.  Clark,  p.  19;  Blane,  Diss.,  ii.  147-8;  Peizotto,  i.  415;  Bally,  p.  289; 
Moseley,  p.  482  ;  Pinkard,  ii.  96 ;  Vincent,  p.  18  ;  Hume,  p.  241. 

«  P.  28  of  Introduction.  »  Note,  pp.  156,  894. 

*  Arejula,  Breve  Descripcion  de  U  Fiebre  Amanita,  &o.,  pp.  190-1 ;  Sir  J.  Fellowes, 
p.  67. 
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ince  on  the  rick  that  the  fact  of  immnnity  resulting  from  an  attack  waa  pnb- 
licly  placarded,  by  advice  or  direction  of  that  celebrated  physician,  in  the 
streets  of  Medina  Sidonia  in  1801,*  and  of  Malaga  in  1808.'  Equally  posi- 
tiye  on  the  subject  are  Beiker  (quoted  by  Fdlowes,  pp.  129-198)  ;  Gonzales, 
p.  310 ;  Sir  Joseph  Gilpin  {Med.-Chir,  Tr.,  v.  318) ;  Amiel  {Johman  on  Tropt- 
cal  CSimates,  p.  269) ;  Pariset  (Fever  of  Cadiz,  p.  97) ;  lb.  (Fev,  of  Barcelona, 
p.  456);  Gillkrest  (Oyd.,  p.  280);  T.  Smith  {Edinb.  Joum,,  xxxv.  37); 
Wilson,  pp.  73-4;  Sir  Datid  Barry  {Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  xii.  540,  xiv.  76); 
Loois,  pp.  312,  319;  Acad,  of  Med.  of  Barcelona  {Rapport,  S^c,  by  Rayer, 
pp.  20,  42,  49);  Rabini  {RefUmoni  suUe  Fehbri  Gialla,  p.  51)  ;  Tommasini, 
ii.  515;  Risneno  (quoted  by  Burnett,  p.  243);  and  we  all  know  how  stre- 
nnoosly  and  laborionsly  Sir  William  Pym,  whose  knowledge  in  yellow  fever 
was  in  great  measure'  derived  at  Gibraltar,  advocated  the  fact  of  the  immu- 
nity from  second  attacks  both  by  a  reference  to  the  results  of  his  own  expe- 
rience and  to  the  reports  of  Drs.  Yance  (p.  64),  Frazer  (p.  55),  Redmond 
(p.  74),  and  Rocket  (p.  69). 

But  while  the  doctrine  of  this  immunity  has  thus  obtained  the  sanction 
of  high  medical  authorities  as  regards  the  fever  of  tropical  climates  and 
Europe,  there  are  not  wanting  writers  of  experience  in  both  regions  who 
maintain  that  second  attacks  of  yellow  fever  are  of  occasional  occurrence ; 
and  others  again  who  affirm  that  instances  of  the  kind  frequently  present 
themselves.  In  a  word,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  cases 
of  reputed  second  attacks  the  disease  has  been  confounded  with  bilious  remit- 
tent fever,  we  are  not  without  testimony  to  show  that  the  preservation  in 
question  is  not  universal  and  absolute,  and  that,  like  the  protection  aflforded 
by  simple  acclimatization  obtained  by  long  residence  in  hot  climates,  it  is 
liable  to  occasional  exceptions,  and  is  in  fact,  as  Dr.  Henncn  observes,  only 
a  general  result  On  this  point,  we  have  the  testimony  of  numerous  and 
high  professional  authorities.^ 

Nay,  even  among  those  who  advocate  the  doctrine  of  protection,  we  find 
some — as  Savar^sy  (p.  256),  Caillot  (p.  229),  Dariste  (p.  38),  Amiel,  in 
Johnson  (p.  269),  McWilliam  {Fever  of  Boa  Vista,  p.  112) — who  admit 

>  Berthe,  p.  886 ;  Cyel.,  ii.  280. 

<  T.  Smith,  on  Fever  of  GibralUr  (1828),  Edinb.  J.,  xxxt.  87. 

'  Bulam  Fever,  p.  29,  &c. ;  Appendix,  p.  802. 

«  Labat,  ii.  74,  iy.  808;  H.  McLeiin,  p.  188;  Ferguson,  Med.-Chir.  Tr.,  viii.  124; 
B.  Jackson,  Sketch,  i.  18,  48;  Musgrave,  Med.Chir.  Trnns.,  ix.  2G,  116;  Ibid., 
Med.-Ch.,  R.  and  J.,  iv.  786;  Ralph,  Edinb.  Med.  Ch.  Tr.,  ii.  78;  Bancroft,  p.  178; 
Maclean,  Epid.,  i.  219;  Frost,  New  York  Med.  Rep.,  xii.  224;  Fraser,  Med.-Chir. 
Review,  ziii.  847;  Graj,  and  W.  Trot,  in  Bomett,  Ofii.  Corresp.  on  Boa  Vista 
Ferer,  Edinb.  J.,  Ixviii.  497;  Joubert,  p.  969;  Bimie,  Edinb.  J.,  xiii.  838;  McArthur, 
Johnson  on  Trop.  CI.,  p.  860;  Dickson,  Edinb.  J.,  xiii. ;  Mortimer,  Med.-Chir.  Rey.  and 
Jonma],  iii.  100;  Comrie,  Edinb.  J.,  i.  179;  Erans,  pp.  275-6;  Pinkard,  ii.  170:  Ar- 
nold, p.  62  ;  Maher,  p.  884  ;  Doughtj,  p.  188 ;  Report  of  Sickness,  &o.,  of  Mediterranean* 
p.  9;  Burnett,  Report  on  Fever  of  Ascension,  p.  50;  Furlong,  p.  291 ;  Wilson,  p.  190; 
Catel,  p.  17;  Veitch,  and  manj  others  cited  hj  Bancroft  (Sequel,  p.  51,  &c.),  and 
Cberrin. 
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directly,  or  by  iraplication,  the  occasional  and  exceptional  occnrrence  of  snch 
cases,  which  they  attribate  to  peculiarities  of  constitation  or  idiosyncrasy. 

Dr.  Ferguson,  who,  by  the  way,  calls  it  seasoning  fever  (Recol,^  p.  142), 
says,  in  the  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  yiii.  124:  ''We  are  aware  that  as  it  is  par- 
ticularly a  disease  of  the  robust,  the  sanguineous,  and  the  rigid  of  fibre,  he 
who  has  escaped  from  one  serious  attack  is  completely  disqualified  for  a  se- 
cond in  this  climate,  until  he  can  find  the  means  of  restoring  the  inflamma- 
tory diathesis  by  a  course  of  unnaturally  high  gross  living  to  which  English- 
men are  so  prone;  and  we  do  not  deny  that  the  susceptibility  towards  a  very 
acute  disease  may  be  greatly  lessened  by  the  exhaustion  of  that  principle 
through  the  attack  of  malarious  yellow  fever." 

Dr.  Davy,  in  his  notes  on  Blair,  says  that  cases  of  the  kind  have  been 
brought  to  his  notice  by  an  experienced  medical  officer,  staff-surgeon  Ri- 
chardson, who  states  that  a  friend,  a  staff-surgeon,  whom  he  attended 
in  Barbadoes,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  second  attack — some  years  inter- 
vening and  the  individual  having  been  out  of  the  yellow  fever  zone.  In  the 
Report  of  Sickness,  &c.  (Jamaica),  of  British  Army,  we  find  the  following 
statement :  ''  Unlike  the  yellow  fever  of  Gibraltar,  one  attack  of  the  re- 
mittent fever  of  this  country  (Jamaica)  secures  no  immunity  from  a  second ; 
so  far  from  that,  the  returns  show  that  75  out  of  every  100  of  the  strong  that 
have  been  under  treatment  for  it  annually ;  that  is,  on  the  average,  each  man, 
whether  resident  for  a  long  or  a  short  period  in  the  climate,  has  had  an  attack 
every  16  months"  (p.  46). 

While  such  is  the  array  of  testimony  in  favour  of  the  occasional  or  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  second  attacks  in  the  yellow  fever  of  the  tropics.  Dr. 
Jackson  states  that  in  Spain,  during  the  epidemic  of  1820,  twenty  well- 
authenticated  instances  came  within  his  knowledge,  of  persons  being  attacked 
who  had  the  disease  before.  Mr.  Doughty  (Fever  of  Cadiz,  p.  188)  remarks, 
that  though  persons  who  had  passed  through  the  aggravated  form  of  endemic 
fever  (yellow  fever)  are  comparatively  secure,  yet  they  are  so  only  for  a  time, 
till  the  susceptibility  is  again  regenerated  by  a  colder  climate,  or  a  purer  air 
in  the  same  climate.  Other  writers,^  while  believing  in  protection,  in  like 
manner  admit  the  more  or  less  frequent  occurrence  of  second  attacks  of  the 
disease. 

Turning  now  to  this  continent,  we  find  that  the  belief  in  complete  or  very 
general  immunity  was  long  ago  proclaimed.  Yery  nearly  a  century  ago, 
Lining,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  account  of  the  yellow  fever  of 
this  country,  affirmed  that,  at  Charleston,  those  escaped  "  who  had  formerly 
felt  its  dire  effects  though  they  walked  about  the  town,  visited  the  sick  in  all 
the  different  stadia  of  the  disease,  and  attended  the  funeral  of  those  who 

>  Bally,  pp.  97,  290;  Boniett,  MeditemneMi  Fever,  pp.  888,  884,  468,  470;  Oardiner, 
(qaoted  by  Bancroft — Sequel,  pp.  56,  67) ;  Gillkrest,  ii.  280;  Rochoax,  p.  122;  Prater, 
Med.-Chir.  Re?.,  xiii.  846;  Aadoaard,  p.  81;  T.  Smith,  Edinb.  Med.  Joom.,  zxxt.  87; 
Maclean  on  Epidemics,  i.  218,  and  on  Quarantine,  p.  228;  Cherfin's  Notes  to  his  Trans- 
lation of  Wihion,  p.  79. 
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died  of  it.'^  And  at  sabseqaent  periods,  the  same  view  of  the  subject  has 
been  taken  by  writers  on  the  epidemics  of  the  same  city,"  of  New  York,'  of 
Norfolk,*  New  Orleans,*  Mobile,*  and  Galveston.' 

The  admission  of  the  occasional  or  frequent  occurrence  of  such  attacks 
has,  on  the  contrary,  been  made  in  most  of  these  places — ^in  New  York,* 
Baltimore,*  Natchez,*"  New  Orleans,**  and  other  parts  of  the  South." 

In  1854,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Wragg,  "the  non-exemption  extended 
to  those  who  had  it  before.  Six  of  these  were  so  well  proved  as  to  admit 
of  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  Some  of  the  patients  were  identified  as  having 
gone  through  the  fever  in  this  (the  Roper)  hospital  in  1852,  throwing  up 
black  vomit  on  both  occasions.  Others  claimed  to  have  had  it  in  New 
Orleans,  the  West  Indies,  or  South  America ;  and  two  asserted  most  posi- 
tively that  they  had  already  had  it  twice"  (x.  83). 

Such  being  the  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  not  only  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Europe,  but  in  various  parts  of  our  country,  we  may  rea- 
dily understand  that  in  this  city  the  question  of  the  protective  power  de- 
rived from  an  attack  of  yellow  fever  has  given  rise  to  considerable  discus- 
sion. Dr.  Oathrall,  who  practised  extensively  during  the  memorable  epidemic 
of  1793,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  experience, 
that  the  disease  does  not  appear  ever  to  affect  the  same  person  twice. 
"  Although,"  he  says,  "  careful  inquiry  has  been  made  by  several  of  my  medi- 
cal friends  and  myself,  it  only  appears  that  some  of  the  patients  had  a  slight 
relapse  of  fever,  but  without  any  of  the  distinguishing  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  and  very  soon  recovered.  This  I  have  frequently  observed  in  my 
own  practice,  and  likewise  in  that  of  my  friends;  but  I  have  never  re- 
marked a  second  attack  of  the  disease,  however  constantly  the  patient  may 

I  Edinb.  Phys.  and  Lit  Essays,  ii.  400. 

'  Dickson,  i.  352;  Ibid.,  Med.  and  Phys.  Joarn.,  iii.  278;  Ibid.,  in  Strobell,  p.  129; 
Irrine,  p.  81 ;  Strobell,  p.  202;  Simon,  p.  21. 

'  Townsend,  p.  247;  Francis,  New  York  Joum.,  i.  299;  Hosack,  i.  885;  Kisssm  and 
Walters,  quoted  by  Townsend;  Seaman,  in  Webster's  Collection,  p.  40;  Ibid.,  Med.  Re- 
posit,  i.  819. 

•  Archer,  Med.  Recorder,  t.  61. 

*  Rogers,  quoted  by  Townsend,  p.  247;  Forry,  Clim.  of  U.  S.,  p.  205;  Barton,  p.  21, 
and  Am.  Joom.,  xr.  47 ;  Leot  on  AocL,  p.  15 ;  Med.  Rep.,  xxIL  76 ;  Dowler,  p.  85 ; 
Qirardin,  pp.  47,  51. 

•  Kelly,  xir.  p.  875. 

1  A.  Smith,  Tr.  of  Acad,  of  Med.  of  New  Tork,  i.  59. 
'  Med.  Repos.  of  New  York. 

*  Cartwright,  Recorder,  Iz.  15;  Stone,  N.  0.  Joum.,  vi.  551 ;  Hogg,  West.  Joum., 
i.  416. 

»  Potter,  Notes  to  Gregory,  i.  162. 

"  Baxter,  N.  Y.  Med.  Repos.,  xxi.  5;  Fenner,  N.  0.  Joum.,  Sept  1848,  v.  206. 

>*  Whitbridge,  Remarks  on  Yellow  Fever,  Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  ii.  460; 
Lewis,  of  Mobile,  N.  0.  Joum.,  i.  418;  Ibid.,  on  Fever  of  1847,  ii.  48,  44,  162;  Nott, 
N.  0.  Joum.,  X.  577;  Levert,  in  Drake,  ii.  221;  Cooke,  Fev  of  Washington  (La.),  N.  0. 
Joum.,  X.  617;  Fenner,  Fever  of  1858,  p.  55;  Wragg,  x.  88;  Barton,  Rep.  on  Sanit 
Condition  of  New  Orleans  in  1858,  p.  289. 
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have  been  afterwards  exposed  to  the  contagion"  (p.  8).  The  late  Dr. 
Monges,  than  whom  no  physician  had  a  more  enlarged  experience  in  the 
yellow  feTcr  of  this  city,  and  who  observed  all  the  epidemics  by  which  the 
latter  has  been  visited — from  1798  to  1820  inclasive — states  that  he  never 
witnessed  a  second  attack  of  the  fever  in  the  same  individnal.*  The  late 
Dr.  GriflBths,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  remarks:  "Re- 
specting the  question  of  reinfection  in  the  disease  called  yellow  fever,  my 
mind  has  been  long  made  np.  I  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  its  oc- 
curring twice  in  the  same  person,  during  the  seven  periods  of  its  occurrence 
among  us;  and  as  I  was  absent  from  the  city  only  two  weeks  in  1793,  whilst 
it  was  prevalent,  and  at  no  other  time,  my  opportunities  of  making  obser- 
vations of  this  kind  were  abundant."*  A  similar  opinion  appears  to  have 
been  entertained  by  the  late  Drs.  Kuhn,  Wistar,  and  (at  a  later  period  of  his 
life)  Carrie,  all  of  irhom  had  ample  experience  in  the  disease.  It  is  enter- 
tained also  by  other  writers.' 

On  the  other  hand,  those  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Dr.  Rush  need  not 
be  told  that  that  distinguished  physician,  so  far  from  being  an  advocate  of 
the  doctrine  of  protection,  maintained,  in  his  various  writings,  that  cases  of 
reinfection  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of 
1793,  he  states  that  cases  of  the  kind  "were  very  common  during  the  pre- 
valence of  this  fever.  They  occurred  most  frequently  where  the  first  attack 
had  been  slight.  But  they  succeeded  attacks  that  were  severe  in  Dr.  Orif- 
fits,  Dr.  Mease,  my  pupil,  Mr.  Cox,  and  several  others,  whose  cases  came 
under  my  notice"  (  Works ^  iii.  88).  The  same  writer  mentions  instances  of  the 
sort  in  his  accounts  of  the  epidemics  of  1794  (Ib%d.,  iii.  217),  1797  (Ibid,, 
iv.  17),  and  1798  (Ibid,,  iv.  43).  Dr.  Currie,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
opinion  at  a  later  period,  held  much  the  same  language  as  Dr.  Rush,  in  his 
description  of  the  epidemic  of  1793,  affirming  that  there  were  several  in- 
stances of  its  occurring  a  second  time,  when  the  circumstances  were  so  un- 
equivocal that  it  could  not  fairly  be  ascribed  to  a  relapse  (p.  15). 

When,  unprepossessed  in  favour  of  either  of  the  foregoing  opinions,  and 
calling  to  mind  the  facts  that  have  fallen  within  the  sphere  of  our  personal 
observation,  we  weigh  the  testimony  adduced  in  support  of  both,  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  southern  section  of  our  country,  it  is 
impossible  to  withhold  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  little  short  of  ab- 
surdity to  deny  that,  as  a  general  rule,  an  attack  of  the  yellow  fever 
exhausts  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  further  attacks,  or  renders  it 
less  liable  to  be  severely  affected  by  the  poison  of  the  disease :  I  say  as  a 
general  rule ;  for  instances  of  an  exceptional  kind  are  encountered.  But, 
although  facts,  establishing  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  second  attacks 
are  observed,  are  too  numerous  and  too  well  attested  to  be  called  in  doubt; 
and  although  some  of  those  adduced  as  evidence  of  protection,  by  Dr.  Pym 

*  N.  A.  Med.  iind  Snrg.  Jonrn.,  ii.  58.  '  Ho8ack*8  Med.  Essays,  i.  880. 

>  Ibid.,  pp.  879,  880;  Chapman,  on  Epid.,  Phil.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.,  ix.  180; 
Klapp,  Med.  Recorder,  ▼.  472 ;  Wood,  Praotioe,  i.  804. 
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and  others,  may,  with  as  much  proprietji  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the 
simple  process  of  seasoning  as  to  the  modification  occasioned  in  the  system 
by  an  attack  of  the  fever,  since  we  have  no  evidence  of  these  having  all  passed 
through  the  disease ;  and,  therefore,  although  the  immunity  in  question  may 
not  be  as  absolute  as  some  of  its  advocates  fancy  it  to  be,  nevertheless  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  second  attacks,  in  individuals  who  have  passed 
through  the  disease,  are  somewhat  rare,  and  that  the  immunity  obtained  by 
that  means  is  much  more  secure  than  that  derived  from  simple  acclimatiza- 
tion. Second  attacks  constitute,  therefore,  exceptions  to  a  rule,  and  are 
perhaps  but  little  more  frequently  met  with  than  repetitions  of  other  com- 
pUdiits  through  which  the  system  usually  passes  but  once.  Like  attacks  of 
fever  in  persons  acclimatized  by  long  residence,  they  occur  more  especially 
in  times  of  severe  visitations,  when  the  epidemic  influence  is  powerful  and 
wide-spread ;  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that,  in  seasons  when  the  dis- 
ease shows  itself  only  in  the  sporadic  form,  it  never  affects  individuals  who 
have  had  it  before.  They  were  more  common  in  New  Orieans  in  1853  than 
they  had  ever  been  before.  Such  was  also  the  case  in  Charleston  in  1854. 
Dr.  John  Davy,  who  believes,  with  many  others,  that  second  attacks  are 
rare-— "the  exception,  not  the  rule" — states,  in  his  notes  on  Blair,  that  in 
1818,  in  Trinidad,  the  fever  being  very  malignant,  thirteen  cases  of  the  kind 
occurred.  In  the  barracks  of  Orange  Grove,  near  Port  of  Spain,  in  less 
than  two  months — from  the  28th  of  August  to  the  13th  of  October — the 
deaths  from  second  attacks  amounted  to  forty-two ;  and  yet  the  number  of 
men  stationed  there  must  have  been  small,  as  the  accommodations  are  on  a 
small  scale  (p.  85).  Like  the  security  obtained  from  long  residence,  though 
doubtless  in  a  less  degree,  the  susceptibility  to  an  attack  is  reacquired  by 
a  prolonged  absence  from  the  place  where  it  had  occurred,  and  a  resi- 
dence in  a  colder  and  more  salubrious  climate.*  Second  attacks  are  more 
common  in  individuals  who  have  had  the  disease  in  a  mild  form  than  in 
those  who  have  suffered  severely  and  during  a  violent  epidemic ;'  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  such  attacks  are  milder  than  primary  ones.' 
It  may  be  said,  doubtless,  that  much  of  what  has  been  ascribed,  in  the  West 
Indies,  to  the  protective  power  acquired  from  an  attack  of  the  yellow 
fever,  is  always  due  to  the  effect  of  acclimatization;  and  no  one  who  is 
aware  of  the  extensive  influence  of  this  process,  will  refuse  to  admit  that  it 
is  difficult  to  award  to  each  its  due  share  in  the  protection  enjoyed  by  an 
individual  when  he  remains  there,  or  for  some  time  after  he  returns  to  a  tem- 
perate region  where  the  fever  may  happen  to  prevail.  Hence,  we  find  that 
Dr.  Bancroft,^  in  impugning  the  views  so  strenuously  advocated  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pym,  as  also  Dr.  Maclean,'  endeavours  to  explain  in  that  way  the  fact 

>  Barton,  Lecture  on  Acclimatization,  p.  15;  Yeitch,  pp.  110,  111;  Fenner,  Feyer  of 
1853,  p.  55. 

'  Fenner,  p.  55. 

*  Lewia,  N.  0.  Joum.,  li.  48  ;  W.  Humboldt,  Rep.  of  Sanit  Commiss.  of  New  Orleans 
hi  1858,  p.  184. 

«  Swiuel,  p.  42,  &o.  *  EpicL,  L  228. 
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that  individuals  asually  take  the  disease  bat  once  whUe  continning  to  reside 
within  the  tropics,  or  within  the  sphere  of  operation  of  the  cause  giving  rise 
to  it.  In  the  language  of  the  latter,  Pym  has  confounded  "the  fact  of  the 
disease  not  affecting,  with  the  principle  of  its  incapability  to  affect,  the  same 
person  more  than  once."  In  speaking  of  the  teatoning  fever,  the  same  writer 
says:  "It  is  occasioned  principally  by  exposure  to  the  sun  or  other  powers 
of  intense  action,  in  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  operation  of  these  agents 
in  so  high  a  degree.  The  habit,  however,  being  established,  or  the  disease 
having  once  occurred  (and  Dr.  Bancroft  thinks  any  fever  will  have  the  same 
effect),  it  will  afterwards  require  a  higher  sum  of  power  to  produce  in  the 
same  person  similar  effects;  and  hence,  the  same  species  of  fever  rarely 
occurs  again  in  the  same  person.  But  it  does  not,  by  any  means,  follow  that 
the  liability  to  it  does  not  exist ;  or  that,  by  increasing  the  force  of  the  cause 
in  the  ratio  of  the  habit  established,  or  of  the  susceptibility  lost  in  conse- 
quence of  the  first  attack,  it  would  not  be  produced  as  before"  (i.  225).  Dr. 
Bancroft  refers  it  to  seasoning  by  residence,  or  to  a  similar  effect,  "known 
to  result  from  the  attack  of  any  diteate  by  which  the  vigour,  excitability,  and 
inflammatory  diathesis,  produced  by  a  cold  or  temperate  climate,  is  for  a  time 
removed."  Dr.  Jackson  (K.)  says  that  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the 
ordinary  remittent  of  the  country  (p.  250).  Lempriere  makes  the  same  remark 
(i.  29).  Pugnet  (p.  849)  says  the  same  of  malignant  remittents  or  intermit* 
tents,  but  not  of  simple  remittents;  and  several  writers  maintain  that  protec- 
tion from  the  yellow  fever  is  afforded  by  ardent  fever  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  sun  on  constitutions  unaccustomed  to  it  Dr.  Ferguson's  views  are  not 
very  dissimilar,  ascribing,  as  he  does,  the  usual  exemption  observed  to  the 
destruction  of  the  inflammatory  diathesis  by  an  attack;  an  effect  which,  if 
sufficient,  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  variety  of  fevers. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  protection  afforded  by  the  fevers  mentioned 
is  not  as  effectual  as  thus  stated,  and  we  may  safely  suspect  that  the  loss  of 
susceptibility  to  the  yellow  fever  ascribed  to  an  attack  of  them  was  more 
probably  due  to  the  process  of  acclimatization  than  to  any  change  occasioned 
by  them  in  the  system. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  justness  of  the  explanation  offered  by  Drs. 
Bancroft  and  others,  so  far  as  regards  the  West  Indies — whatever  may  be 
the  support  it  receives  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  immunity  from 
second  attacks  being  enjoyed  only  by  individuals  who  continue  to  reside 
within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  cause  which  produced  the  disease,  and 
being  lost  by  residence  in  a  different  climate— it  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed to  apply  to  the  south  of  Europe,  where  the  natives,  and  those  accus- 
tomed to  the  climate,  being  the  sufferers,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for 
the  innumerable  instances  of  immunity  by  referring  them  to  the  operation 
of  simple  seasoning.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  explanation  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  physicians  of  our  southern  States,  where  the  protection 
from  acclimatization  is  obtained,  for  there  the  system  is  well  known  to  ac- 
quire no  security  by  having  gone  through  attacks  of  bilious  remittent  and 
other  fevers.    Nothing,  in  those  States,  will  afford  such  a  security  but  long 
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residence  or  having  gone  throngh  a  vioUnt  epidemic  antonched — a  mild  epi- 
demic not  being  sufficient  (Barrtton) — and  an  attack  of  the  true  yellow 
ferer.  The  explanation  given  by  Drs.  Maclean,  Bancroft,  and  other  writers 
of  the  same  school,  becomes  still  less  satisfactory  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
this  protection,  while  not  obtained  in  onr  sonthem  States  from  severe  fevers 
of  other  kinds,  or  by  a  residence  of  several  years  dnring  healthy  seasons,  is  so 
at  once  in  individuals  recently  arrived  and  not  acclimatized,  from  a  sporadic 
attack  of  the  disease  which  forms  the  subject  of  onr  present  inquiries.  Here, 
then,  the  immunity  is  the  result  of  the  change  produced  in  the  system  by  the 
fever  in  question,  and  not  by  the  agencies  assigned. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  respecting  the  yellow  fever  of  Europe,  the 
West  Indies,  or  of  our  southern  regions,  the  explanation  can  have  no  force 
in  regard  to  the  disease  as  it  appears  in  our  middle  States.  In  another  part 
of  this  work,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  though  our  natives  are  some- 
what less  prone  to  the  disease  than  the  inhabitants  of  more  northern  latitudes 
whose  constitutions  are  more  robust  and  inflammatory,  still  the  degree  of  pro- 
tection they  enjoy  is,  after  all,  so  limited  that  nearly  the  whole  force  of  the 
epidemics  is  borne  by  them;  the  difference,  if  any  exists,  appearing  to  arise 
more  from  the  difference  of  temperament,  mode  of  living,  and  social  condition 
of  the  two  classes,  than  from  any  other  cause.  For  reasons  there  stated,  there 
is  no  acclimatization  possible  in  our  latitudes,  and  the  individual  who  has 
passed  twenty  years  among  us  is  as  open  to  an  attack  of  the  fever  as  the  one 
who  has  lately  arrived — all  things  else  being  equal.  Nor  is  it  less  certain 
that  an  attack  of  our  ordinary  remittent  and  bilious  fever  has  never  been  found 
to  afford  any  protection  whatsoever  against  the  true  yellow  fever ;  and  the 
history  of  our  epidemics  shows  that,  when  this  disease  prevails  in  cities  or 
towns,  individuals  recently  from  the  country,  most  of  whom  have  probably 
passed  through  the  former  in  some  shape  or  other,  are  more  prone  to  the 
latter  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  infected  places. 

Such  being  the  want  of  acclimatization  in  this  and  other  cities  of  the 
middle  States — such  the  deficiency  of  protection  obtained  from  attacks  of 
the  ordinary  fevers  of  the  country — we  might  be  prepared  to  encounter  here 
a  greater  number  of  cases  of  repetition  of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  same  indi- 
viduals than  appears  to  occur  in  other  and  warmer  latitudes.  But  such  is 
not  the  case ;  for,  though  no  one  can  be  prepared  to  gainsay  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Bush  and  others,  who  have  witnessed  the  occurrence  of  such  repeti- 
tions, or  affirm  that  the  immunity  is  complete  and  absolute  in  every  instance, 
and  that  those  who  have  passed  through  the  disease  are,  henceforward,  irre- 
vocably placed  beyond  the  reach  of  further  attacks,  nevertheless,  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  attacks  of  the  kind  cannot  be 
viewed  otherwise  than  as  exceptional.  No  more  justified  could  we  be  in 
doing  so  in  reference  to  our  yellow  fever  than  in  regard  to  the  fevers  of  the 
West  Indies,  in  which,  as  has  been  shown,  such  cases  undeniably  do  occur. 
Those  who  have  passed  through  the  disease,  as  a  general  rule,  need  have  no 
farther  apprehensions;^  and,  as  there  is  no  protection  obtained  from  simple 
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BeasoDing,  they  must  owe  their  fdtnre  exemption  to  the  organic  modification! 
produced  by  the  attack  under  which  they  had  laboured. 

When,  with  this  before  us,  we  investigate  the  facts  adduced  by  the  denien 
of  protection,  we  are  disposed  to  conclude  that  the  instances  of  repetition 
are  even  less  numerous  than  they  are  reported  to  be.  It  is  tme,  Dr.  Rush 
speaks  of  the  thing  as  of  common  occurrence,  and  mentions  instances  of 
persons  having  had  the  disease  three  or  more  times;  and  Dr.  Potter,  of  Balti- 
more, not  only  states  that,  between  1793  and  1821,  he  attended  more  than  one 
hundred  persons  in  a  second  attack,  but  that  he  saw  twenty-one  in  a  third,  seven 
in  a  fourth,  three  in  a  fifth,  and  one  in  the  eighth  attack.^  Positive,  however, 
as  are  such  asseverations,  and  respectable  as  the  authorities  from  whom  they 
emanate  may  be,  it  is  difficult  to  withhold  the  belief  that  many  of  such  second, 
and  especially  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  attacks  adverted  to,  were  nothing 
more  than  instances  of  bilious  remittent  fevers ;  in  other  words,  we  cannot 
greatly  err  in  suspecting  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances  adduced  as  evi- 
dence of  repetition  in  the  same  individual,  the  bilious  remittent  has  been 
mistaken  for  the  yellow  fever.  This  explanation  is  not  a  novel  one.  It  hat 
been  advanced  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  inflammatory  or  malignant 
seasoning  fever  has  often  been  confounded  with  true  yellow  fever,  against 
which  it  affords  no  protection.  The  same  explanation  has  also  been  offered 
by  not  a  few  in  our  country,  one  of  whom  says,  of  the  fever  of  Charleston, 
that  **  as  persons  in  that  climate  can  never  have  the  disease  but  once,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  when  strangers  experience  a  second  attack,  either  in 
the  course  of  the  same  season  or  at  any  subsequent  period,  the  disease  was 
mistaken  in  the  first  instance,  and  was  not  yellow  fever.' 

This  opinion  will  be  the  more  readily  adopted  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  those  who  here  and  elsewhere  contend  for  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  same  individual  are  found  princi- 
pally among  the  advocates  of  the  identity  of  that  and  other  forms  of  autumnal 
fevers ;  while  we  look  in  vain,  in  the  writings  of  those  who  entertain  different 
pathological  views,  for  the  admission  that  such  cases  should  be  regarded 
otherwise  than  as  exceptional.  Entertaining  the  opinion  that  all  the  varie- 
ties of  fever  prevailing  during  sickly  seasons  are  mere  degrees  or  modifications 
of  the  same  disease,  the  former  may  readily  be  understood  to  discover  second, 
third,  and  eighth  attacks  in  instances  in  which  those  who  have  no  faith  in  the 
identity  in  question  would  feel  disposed  to  establish  a  very  different  diagnosis. 

But,  even  were  we  to  admit  that  the  disease,  in  all  the  instances  of  repeated 
attacks  mentioned — whether  the  second  or  the  eighth — was  really  the  true 
genuine  yellow  fever,  we  should  not  be  justified,  from  that  circumstance,  in 
denying  the  protective  power  of  the  disease ;  not  only  because  such  instances 
are,  after  all,  comparatively  rare,  but  because  occurrences  of  an  analogous 
kind  are  encountered  in  diseases  which  possess  that  power  in  a  marked  de- 
g^ree,  and  even  in  some  of  which  it  has  been  said  to  be  a  distinctive  attribute. 
Second  attacks  of  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  and  other  kindred  diseases,  are  not 

I  NotM  to  Gregory*!  Practioo,  i.  162.  •  Inrine,  p.  81. 
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trnfreqneiitlj  encountered — nsj,  it  is  doubtfal  whether  yellow  fever  repeats 
itself  more  frequently  than  either ;  and  cases  are  on  record,  in  which  they  have 
oatdone,  in  point  of  repetition,  anything  that  can  be  related  respecting  the 
yellow  fcTcr.  Dr.  Davy  informs  ns,  on  the  anthority  of  a  general  officer  (whose 
mother  was  the  subject),  of  a  case  in  which  the  smallpox  was  repeated  eleven 
times  in  the  same  person.*  Much  has  been  said  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
an  attack  of  oriental  plagne.  *'  It  is  a  rooted  opinion  among  the  Frank  popu- 
lation of  the  Levant,"  remarks  Dr.  Williams,  ''that  the  same  individnal  can- 
not contract  the  plagne  more  than  once,  and  it  wonld  appear  that  exceptions 
to  this  mle  are  rare."*  Dr.  Tally  is  inclined  to  this  belief.  He  informs  os 
that  of  twelve  persons  employed  as  expnrgators  and  hospital  attendants,  at 
Corfn  (1813),  ten  of  the  nnmber  had  the  plagne  at  Malta  nearly  three  years 
prior,  whilst  the  remaining  two  had  suffered  from  the  disease  about  four  years 
previously  at  Constantinople.  He  employed  four  soldiers,  who  had  had  the 
plagne  at  Corfu,  as  orderlies  at  Cephalonia.  They  all  escaped.  There  were 
also  amongst  the  number  of  expnrgators  and  persons  employed  in  removing 
the  sick  and  burying  the  dead  at  Cephalonia,  several  who  had  the  plagne 
years  before  at  Smyrna  and  other  parts  of  Turkey.  They  used  no  precau- 
tion, and  yet  all  escaped.  While  such  was  the  exemption  among  these,  every 
exertion  to  secure  individuals  who  had  not  passed  through  the  disease,  too 
frequently  proved  abortive."  To  this  subject  I  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  in 
a  future  chapter,  when  facts  will  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  statements  of 
Dr.  Tully  and  others  are  opposed  by  many  more  leading  to  a  different  con- 
dnsion,  and  distinctly  showing  that  the  repetition  of  the  disease  in  the  same 
individual  is  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  protection  from  reinfection,  to  which  I  have 
all  along  alluded,  is  afforded  here  by  an  attack  of  the  disease,  whatever  be 
the  place  where  the  individual  has  gone  through  the  ordeal.  During  the 
prevalence  of  our  epidemics,  it  was  found  that  persons  who  had  had  the  dis- 
ease in  the  West  Indies  or  in  our  southern  cities  were  secured  against  infec- 
tion.* On  this  point,  the  yellow  fever  of  this  city  approximates  to  that  of 
Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  an  attack  of  which  serves  to  protect  against 
each  other.  For  it  results  from  the  testimony  of  Pym  (pp.  25-28,  55-56, 
150),  Oilpin  (p.  317),  Sir  James  Fellowes  (pp.  129,  198),  Redmond  (cited 
by  Pym,  p.  73),  Rocket  (-Pym,  p.  73),  as  well  as  of  Pariset  (pp.  456-7,  541), 
and  of  Ardeval,  Cortez,  M4ry,  and  Dias  (all  four  referred  to  by  Louis,  pp. 
821-2),  that,  though  instances  of  a  contrary  kind  have  been  adduced  by  Dr. 
Ferguson'  and  other  writers,  an  attack  of  the  fever  in  the  West  Indies  placed 
the  system  beyond  the  reach  of  reinfection  at  Gibraltar  and  Barcelona;  while 
the  converse  is  established  by  facts  mentioned  by  Sir  William  Pym  (pp.  73, 
306),  on  his  own  authority  and  that  of  other  army  and  navy  medical  officers. 
It  is  shown,  besides,  that  the  fever  of  this  city  protects  against  reinfection  in 

1  Notes  to  Blair,  p.  86.  *  On  Morbid  Poisons,  ii.  296. 

•  TuUj,  Hist  of  the  Plagne  of  MalU,  Gozo,  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  &o.,  pp.  286-7. 

♦  Devexc,  2a  ed.,  p.  56.  »  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  viu.  124. 
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Earope^  (Pym,  p.  28) ;  and  by  Dr.  Bryson  we  are  told  that  those  who  had 
the  fever  elsewhere  were  free  from  it  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

To  what  cause  this  exemption  from  reinfection  is  attributable,  is  a  qnes- 
tion  upon  which  we  need  not  tarry  long,  inasmuch  as  it  may  properly  b^ 
ranked  among  those  on  which  our  knowledge  is  but  limited.  That  we  cannot 
in  our  attempts  at  explanation  rest  contented  with  the  fact  of  the  disease 
destroying  so  far  the  stamina  of  the  system  as  to  place  it  more  effecti?ely  in 
a  condition  similar  to  that  produced  by  acclimatization,  and  more  apt  to  bear 
the  usual  agents  of  that  process,  is  evident.  The  natives  and  residents  of 
our  Middle  and  Eastern  States  are  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  acclimatisation, 
the  long-continued  and  intense  cold  of  the  winter  being  an  eflfectual  and  very 
natural  preventive  to  those  modifications  in  the  economy  imparted  by  the  long- 
continued  and  intense  heat  of  tropical  and  southern  climates,  and  which  con* 
stitutes,  in  part,  the  process  of  acclimatization.  The  bracing  atmosphere  of 
one  or  several  successive  winters  renews  the  vital  activity  which  may  have 
been  impaired  by  an  attack,  and  not  a  long  time  elapses  before  the  system 
finds  itself  in  the  same  condition  it  was  in  before,  and,  as  takes  place  in  the 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  who  loses  his  acclimatization  by  a  residence  of 
some  years  in  northern  latitudes,  his  system,  if  no  other  causes  were  assign* 
able  for  the  exemption,  would  be  as  prone  to  the  disease  as  if  it  had  never 
passed  through  an  attack. 

Now,  is  it  true  that  the  exemption  in  question  is  solely  due  to  the  habit 
acquired  of  exposure  to  those  local  sources  of  atmospheric  impurities  which 

*  Sir  Wm.  Pym  claims  credit  as  the  discoTcrer  of  the  proteetiye  power  imparted  by  an 
attack  of  yellow  fever.  In  a  commonication  which  appeared  in  the  twelfth  volamo  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  he  afi&rms  that  he  made  the  discoTcry  on  the  20th 
of  October,  1804.  **  The  first  Spanish  physician  that  mentioned  it  was  Arcgula,  and  h« 
did  not  publish  until  1806.  Sir  James  Fellowes  giyes  the  credit  of  it  to  the  Spanish  phy- 
sicians generally :  no  indiTidual  one  has  claimed  it.  It  certainly  was  not  known  among 
them  in  1808,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  was  ascertained  in  1804  until  after  the  time  that  I 
discoTered  the  non-liability  of  the  West  Indians."  The  Report  of  the  Army  Medical  Board 
has  awarded  him  the  credit  he  claims  on  that  suliject  Another  English  medical  writer* 
Dr.  Chisholm,  affirms  that  the  promulgation  of  that  important  fact  is  due  to  him,  and  not 
to  Pym ;  for,  in  his  Estag  on  the  Malignant  Fever  of  Grenada  (i.  288),  which  appeared  many 
years  before  I>r.  Pym*s  book  was  published,  and  several — at  least  three — before  the  epi- 
demic of  1804  at  Gibraltar,  he  distinctly  stated  that  the  fever  attacked  the  human  fhune 
but  once.  (Manual,  p.  192.)  In  opposition  to  all  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  publi- 
cations placarded  in  the  streets  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  Malaga,  appeared  in  1801  and 
1808,  and  were,  of  course,  founded  on  information  obtained  anteriorly  to  those  dates. 
Berthe,  in  the  work  quoted  in  the  text,  and  which  appeared  in  1802,  quotes  (note  166,  p. 
894),  from  a  public  paper,  a  letter  dated  Cadis,  16th  Florial  (6th  May),  1802,  in  which 
the  writer  states  (in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Berthe)  that,  like  the  smallpox,  the 
yellow  fever  is  rarely  to  be  feared  by  those  who  have  been  once  attacked.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  opinion  of  non-infection  has  long  been  prevalent  in  the  West  Indies ;  and,  were  this 
not  sufficient  to  disprove  the  claims  of  Sir  W.  Pym  and  Dr.  Chisholm,  we  find,  on  refer- 
ence, that  in  Dr.  Cathrall*8  work  on  the  epidemic  of  this  city  in  1798,  which  appeared 
in  1794,  and  in  Dr.  Lining's  essay,  which  was  published  so  early  as  1752,  the  same  view 
of  the  sttliject  is  upheld.    The  doctrine  appears  to  be  American. 
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are  supposed  to  give  rise  to  yellow  fever  ?  I  presume  not.  These  impuri- 
ties manifest  themselves  at  too  long  intervals,  and  exist  during  too  short 
a  time  to  enable  the  system  to  become  so  habituated  to  the  impression  as 
to  bear  it  with  impunity.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  besides,  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  system  should  not,  in  the  supposition  of  those  causes 
existing  permanently,  have  been  so  inured  to  their  action  as  to  be  shielded 
from  a  first  as  well  as  from  a  second  attack.  And  yet  such  is  not  the 
case.  At  every  appearance  of  the  fever,  hundreds  of  our  inhabitants  are 
•iricken  down,  and  the  survivors,  though  having  none  of  the  benefits  of  accli- 
watixation — though  enjoying  renovated  constitutions  by  succeeding  winters, 
and  having  been  placed  for  years  beyond  the  reach  of  local  sources  of  in- 
feetioB — ^pasa  through  other  epidemics  with  perfect  impunity ;  while  others, 
who  have  not  suffered  from  an  attack  of  the  fever  at  some  antecedent  period, 
now  experience  its  fatal  effects. 

If  such  be  the  case,  and  the  effect  cannot  be  due  to  the  causes  mentioned, 
we  must  look  for  the  explanation  to  some  other  agency.  But,  as  regards  the 
nature  of  the  latter,  and  the  changes  it  occasions  in  order  to  produce  the 
result  in  question,  we  are,  and  will  probably  long  remain,  in  a  blissful  state 
of  ignorance. 

By  some  it  Is  presumed  that  we  may  apply  to  the  yellow  fever  and  other 
kindred  complaints,  the  explanation  offered  by  Liebig  of  the  protection  from 
contagious  diseases  obtained  by  an  attack,  t.  «.,  that  each  of  these  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  a  species  of  ferment  peculiar  to  it,  upon  as  peculiar  a 
matter  contained  in  the  solids  or  fluids  of  the  body ;  by  which  means  said 
matter  is  consomed,  and  thus  is  a  reproduction  of  the  disease  prevented  by 
the  want  of  the  material  upon  which  the  morbid  action  may  be  founded.*  In 
reference  to  such  a  view  of  the  subject  I  am  not  prepared  to  express  an 
opinion,  and  have  little  difficulty  in  uniting  in  sentiment  with  those  who 
state  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  laws  of  vitality, 
and  the  modifications  brought  about  in  our  tissues  through  the  effect  of  mor- 
bific agencies,  it  would  be  impossible  to  offer  a  plausible  explanation  without 
mnning  the  risk  of  encroaching  on  the  boundless  field  of  hypothesis.  All 
we  need  do,  therefore,  is  to  refer  the  power  thus  acknowledged  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  yellow  fever  to  the  yet  mysterious  property  appertaining  to 
certain  peculiar  specific  poisons  of  occasioning  such  alterations  in  our  organi- 
sation as  will  phioe  the  latter  in  a  condition  necessary  to  enable  it  to  resist 
the  further  agency  of  the  same  cause. 

I  Mitchell^  Ciyptog.  Orig.  of  Fey.,  p.  128. 
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TSMFEBABfSMT— -SEX— AQS— BACK. 

TemperamenL — The  hbtorj  of  the  jellow  ferer  in  this  and  other  cities 
of  the  United  States — as  indeed  in  every  place  where  the  disease  has  pre- 
vailed— shows  that  it  affects  differently,  both  as  regards  extent  of  diffnsioQ 
and  violence  of  attack,  persons  of  various  temperaments  and  constitutions. 
Writers  on  the  fever  of  the  West  Indies  tell  ns  that  individuals  of  the  san- 
guine temperament — the  robust,  strong,  and  plethoric— «re  the  most  prone 
to  the  disease ;  that  the  danger  lessens  in  proportion  as  the  elements  of  the 
bilio-lymphatic  temperament — the  most  prevalent  among  the  natives  and 
long  residents  of  hot  climates — predominates ;  that  hence  the  disease  selects 
strangers,  among  whom  the  endangering  temperament  is  more  commonly 
found  to  prevail ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  place  of  nativity  or  habitual 
residence  of  those  strangers  approaches  those  climates  where  the  peculiarity 
in  question  prevails  to  the  fullest  extent,  does  their  liability  to  the  disease 
increase.  They  further  state  that  the  disease  is  more  apt  to  occur,  and 
assume  a  more  virulent  character,  in  persons  whose  mode  of  living  is  calcu- 
lated to  keep  up  that  temperament,  and  retard  the  salutary  changes  effected 
by  the  process  of  acclimatization,  or  to  bring  out  its  elements  in  bolder  re- 
lief, or  again  to  elicit  it  artificially,  for  a  greater  or  shorter  space  of  time,  in 
those  originally  differently  circumstanced.  At  the  same  time  they  admit  that 
this  rule,  though  general,  is  subject  to  exceptions,  especially  in  times  of  un- 
usually violent  epidemics,  when  the  fever  spares  none,  and  affects  indiscrimi- 
nately individuals  of  all  temperaments.  Such  is  the  language,  with  slight 
modifications,  of  every  writer  on  the  fever  in  question.*  Now,  when  with 
these  statements  fresh  in  our  memory  we  revert  to  the  events  of  our  epi- 
demics, we  might  almost  fancy  that  they  had  reference  to  the  fever  of  this 
country.  Thus  Dr.  Deveze,  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  which  pre- 
vailed in  this  city  in  1793,  remarks,  while  having  in  view  the  occurrences 
of  that  year  (p.  105),  that  it  is  a  truth  which  has  become  popular  in  all 
countries  subjected  to  the  baneful  influence  of  the  yellow  fever,  that  indi- 
viduals of  a  feeble  constitution  are  much  less  liable  to  it  than  those  that 
are  strong.     "  The  man,''  he  adds,  **  who  is  endowed  with  a  robust  con- 

>  Desportes,  i.  28,  iii.  196 ;  Williams,  p.  61 ;  Rochoax,  pp.  26,  86 ;  Moselej,  p.  484 ; 
Leblond,  pp.  96,  97,98;  Hillary,  p.  146;  Cbisholm,  i.  140;  Pugnet,  p.  847;  R.  Jack- 
son (Sketch),  p.  12,  and  other  works;  Musgrave,  ix.  104;  Ferguson,  Tiii.  188;  Sara- 
Tiaj,  pp.  259,  260;  Osgood,  p.  16 ;  Pinkard,  ii.  80;  H.  McLane,  p.  86;  Dariste,  pp.  19, 
40, 218;  Hume,  p.  287 ;  Caillot,  pp.  16,  185-6  ;  Bally,  pp.  270,  292,  876 ;  Arnold,  p.  84 ; 
Blair,  p.  GO;  Dickinson,  pp.  9,  13,  82,  115;  Catcl,  p.  10;  Rufz,  p.  84;  Veitch,  p.  92; 
Boyle,  p.  270;  Wintcrbotiom,  Med.  and  Pbys.  J.,  p.  7  ;  Henderfon,  p.  4. 
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Btitation,  and  with  a  sanguine  or  bilious  temperament,  is  promptly  attacked ; 
and  in  him  the  disease  marches  on  with  more  yiolence,  and  proves  more 
nsnally  fatal.''  Dr.  Rush  entertained  mnch  the  same  Tiews.  In  his  history 
of  the  epidemic  of  1794  (iii.  202),  he  informs  us  that  ''the  causes  which 
predisposed  to  this  fever  were  the  same  as  in  the  year  1T93 ;  persons 
of  full  habits  were  most  subject  to  it  :^  and  in  that  work,  as  also  in  his 
account  of  the  visitation  of  the  preceding  year  (iiL  49),  he  dwells  at  some 
length  on  the  injurious  effects  of  those  habits  of  living  which  place  the 
system  in  a  condition  simulating  the  sanguine  temperament,  or  increase 
the  elements  of  the  latter  in  those  in  whom  it  exists  naturally — augment 
the  strength  and  stamina  of  the  individual,  and  produce  fulness  of  habit. 
Similar  statements  are  made  by  Carey  (p.  74),  Nassy  (p.  18),  Currie 
{p.  11),  Condie  and  Folwell  {Etsay  on  Fever  of  1798,  Appendix,  p.  5),  and 
Barnwell  (p.  S74).  Nor  is  this  all  The  fever,  as  already  remarked  while 
on  the  subject  of  acclimatization,  has  prevailed  more  among  the  natives  of 
climates  where  the  sanguine  temperament,  and  the  robust  and  plethoric  con- 
stitutions are  predominant;  while  individuals  coming  from  regions  where  such 
eonditions  of  system  are  unusual,  are  comparatively  spared.  Thus,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  where  the  bilious 
and  lymphatic  temperaments  are  more  frequently  met  with,  escape  the  disease, 
Deveze  states  that  Russians  proved  prone  to  the  disease — the  Germans  and 
English  scarcely  less  so;  while  the  French,  especially  those  from  the  southern 
provinces,  where  the  West  Indian  temperament,  as  Savaresy  remarks  (p.  260), 
prevails,  stand  a  better  chance  of  escaping  than  either  of  the  others  (p.  108). 
The  same  observation  as  to  the  liability  of  strangers  was  made  by  Dr.  Rush, 
and  dwelt  upon  by  the  College  of  Physicians  (p.  19).  And  if  we  turn 
to  the  accounts  extant  of  the  fever  as  it  has  appeared  in  other  parts  of 
this  country,^  as  well  as  in  Europe,  we  shall  find  that  equal  stress  is 
laid  on  the  greater  liability  of  individuals  of  sanguine  temperament  and 
strong  constitution,  and  of  such  as  indulge  in  those  habits  of  living  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  predispose  to  an  attack,  and  cause  the  disease  to  assume  a  more 
malignant  and  fatal  character.  At  the  same  time,  the  liability  of  strangers 
in  proportion  as  they  arrive  from  regions  where  such  peculiarities  of  system 
prevail;  and  vice  versd,  the  comparative  immunity  of  southerners,  and  the 

>  Vftlentui,  p.  00;  Thomas,  p.  77;  Girardin,  p*  12;  Barton,  p.  20;  Bayley,  pp.  8S-9; 
Pickaoo,  iiL  257;  Grof,  p.  7;  fihecut,  p.  109;  Ilogg,  p.  418;  Francia  (in  Perlee),  p.  10; 
Townsend,  p.  881;  Tickoor,  N.  A.,  iii.  218,  219;  Rept.  of  New  OrL  1889,  p.  159;  Wa- 
ring, p.  60;  Alex.  Hoaaek,  pp.  10,  11;  Thomaa,  pp.  21,  78;  Fey.  of  N.  0.  in  1889,  p.  159; 
Palloni,  pp.  9,  10;  Sir  J.  Fellowes,  pp.  59,  129;  R.  Jackson,  p.  126;  Berthe,  p.  170; 
Loais,  p.  860;  Caisergaes,  pp.  191-2;  Pariset,  Feyer  of  1819,  p.  85;  Arejala,  p.  825; 
Velasquei,  in  Pariaet,  p.  14;  Copland,  iii.  150;  Gonxales,  pp.  816-17;  Drysdale,  Mus., 
i.  89:  Towniend,  pp.  251-2;  Cartwrigbt,  ix.  15;  Potter,  on  Cont,  p.  27;  Tajlor  and 
Haniford,  Med.  Bepos.,  iv.  205-6;  Bancroft,  pp.  189-90;  Ramtay,  Med.  Repos.,  iv.  218: 
Simons,  p.  18;  Dickson,  Med.  and  Pbjrs.  J.,  iii.  257;  Archer,  v.  61 ;  Seaman,  Fov.  of 
9.  Y.  in  1796,  pp.  6,  7  in  Webster's  Collection;  K.  H.  Smith  on  same  fever,  lb.,  p.  79: 
Sir  J.  Fellowes,  p.  219;  Berthe,  pp.  167-0;  Caisergues,  p.  201 ;  Rept  of  Acad,  of  Bar- 
teHouBf  pp.  23-4;  Pariset^  Rept  on  same  fe?er,  pp.  455,  507. 
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usual,  if  not  complete  safety  enjoyed  by  the  natires  of  the  tropics,  who,  for 
the  most  part,  are  differently  constituted,  have  been  equally  noticed  by  the 
writers  of  our  own  country  generally,  and  those  who  have  inyestigated  the 
fever  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  thns  establishing  one  more  proof  of  the  identity  of 
the  fever  of  the  West  Indies  and  Europe  with  that  of  this  country.  These 
facts  have  already  been  dwelt  upon  while  treating  of  the  subject  of  aeclimatl* 
zation,  but  very  naturally  find  a  place  under  the  present  head,  inasmuch  as 
one  of  the  principal  effects  of  acclimatization — through  means  of  which 
danger  from  the  disease  is  greatly  lessened,  if  not  entirely  averted — ^is  the 
reduction  of  the  temperament  and  constitutional  habits  of  the  individual  sub* 
jected  to  the  ordeal,  to  the  standard,  and  the  approximation  of  his  organic 
condition  to  that  of  the  natives  themselves.^ 

Sex. — It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  medical  observers,  that  among  indivi- 
duals of  the  female  sex,  the  sanguine  temperament  and  robust  and  plethoric 
constitution — which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  the  most  prone  to  the  yellow  fevers- 
are  less  frequently  encountered  than  among  males.  Whether,  from  this  circum* 
stance,  as  maintaiued  by  some  observers,*  or  from  females  being  less  exposed 
to  the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of  the  disease,'  their  more  temperate 
habits  and  less  exposure  to  the  deleterious  influence  of  night  air,  or  from  some 
peculiar  influence  exercised  by  the  menstrual  process,  and  uterine  activity,  as 
believed  by  Bally  (p.  302),  Copland  (iii.  139),  or  from  other  causes  of  resist- 
ance, certain  it  is,  that  we  find  enough  to  convince  us  that  females  are  less 
obnoxious  to  the  impression  of  the  poison  than  individuals  of  the  other  sex ;  and 
that  when  attacked  they  have  the  disease  in  a  milder  form.  The  epidemics  of 
this  city,  from  that  of  1793  downwards,  have  all  exhibited  this  comparative 
immunity  of  the  female  sex.  Deveze  long  ago  stated  in  reference  to  the  former 
of  these  visitations,  that  the  disease  prevailed  more  among  men  than  women; 
and  that  among  the  latter  it  assumed  a  milder  and  more  tractable  character 
(p.  54,  2d  ed.,  p.  105,  3d  ed.).  Dr.  Rush,^  in  like  manner,  noticed  the 
greater  prevalence  and  severity  of  the  disease  among  males  during  the  epi- 
demic in  question.  Similar  was  the  result  in  1797,^  and  we  have  the  autho- 
rity of  Dr.  Caldwell  for  the  fact  that  the  same  observation  was  made  during 
the  epidemic  of  1805  (p.  78). 

In  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  comparative  immunity  of  females 
to  which  I  have  here  called  attention,  has  been  found  as  common  as  it  was 
here ;  for,  if  we  except  Drs.  Thomas  and  Harrison,  of  New  Orieans,  the  first 
of  whom  (pp.  21,  22)  thinks  the  less  liability  of  females  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated ;  while  the  latter  remarks  that  he  cannot  say  he  "  has  observed 
any  difference  as  regards  the  sexes  either  as  to  the  number  or  malignity  of 

>  Girardin,  p.  47;  Oagood,  p.  16;  Trotter,  L  887-d;  Lempriere,  iL  28;  Ktoudren* 
pp.  24-6. 

>  Rocboax,  p.  86;  Desportes,  i.  196;  MoMley,  p.  488. 

>  Huutcr,  pp.  20,  21 ;  Trotter,  i.  847. 

«  Rnsh,  iii.  80;  Carey,  p.  74;  Barnwell,  p.  874;  Condie  and  Folwell,  Fever  of  1798^ 
Appendix,  p.  t. 
*  Condie  and  Folwell  on  Fever  of  1708,  Appendix,  p.  v. 
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the  cases  (p.  130),  I  cannot  recall  the  name  of  any  competent  anthoritj 
who  upholds  the  opinion  of  the  eqoal  liability  of  the  two  sexes.  Valentin 
(p.  90)  and  Archer  (y.  61),  who  saw  the  disease  in  Norfolk ;  Drysdale  (i.  38) 
who  describes  it  as  it  occurred  in  Baltimore  in  1794;  Cartwright  (ix.  16), 
Merrill  (ix.  246),  Perlee  (i.  10),  Hogg  (i.  413),  who  encountered  it  at  Nat- 
chez ;  Townsend  (p.  252),  Alex.  Hosack  (p.  9),  Waring  (p.  60),  S.  Brown 
(p.  83),  Simons  (pp.  7,  14),  and  others,^  who  have  communicated  the  re- 
suits  of  their  obserrations  made  in  New  York,  Savannah,  Boston,  New 
Orieans,  and  Charleston ;  all  these,  I  say,  confirm  what  has  been  said  in 
relation  to  Philadelphia. 

In  Europe,  the  fever  has,  in  general,  manifested  the  same  predilection  for 
the  male  sex  as  regards  the  extent  of  its  prevalence,  and  more  frequently  in 
respect  to  the  severity  and  fatality  of  the  attack.  On  this  subject,  the  writ- 
ings of  Berthe  (p.  354),  Arejula  (pp.  182,  438),  Sir  J.  Fellowes  (pp.  120, 
121),  Caisergues  (p.  190),  Short  (quoted  by  Fellowes,  p.  303),  Gonzales  (p. 
316),  Pariset  (p.  12),  Louis  (p.  261),  Gillkrest  (ii.  279),  Palloni  (p.  9), 
Pariset  (Bepi.,  p.  454),  Bally  (p.  301),  Rochoux  (p.  121),  and  the  Rept. 
of  the  Acad,  of  Barcelona  (pp.  23, 49),  are  sufficiently  explicit  to  justify  the 
above  conclusion.  That  exceptions  have  occasionally  presented  themselves 
it  would  be  impossible  to  deny;  nevertheless,  they  are  of  rare  occurrence 
and  do  not  invalidate  the  rule.  The  only  one  that  needs  to  be  mentioned 
is  furnished  by  the  epidemic  of  Xeres  in  1811,  in  which  females  appear  to 
have  suffered  in  a  special  manner.*  As  to  the  vague  assertions  of  Audoaard 
(p.  30),  and  the  insinuations  of  Rochoux  (p.  121),  respecting  the  fever  of 
Barcelona,  they  are  not  entitled  to  our  regard,  as  they  are  contradicted  by 
the  testimony  of  the  native  practitioner  who  signed  the  Report  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  that  city  (ioe,  cit.);  and  because  Rochoux,  who  alludes  only  to  the 
admissions  in  the  hospital  under  charge  of  the  French  commissioners,  ac- 
knowledges that  the  mortality  among  males  was  much  larger  than  that  among 
females. 

.  Nor  is  the  comparative  immunity  of  females  from  the  yellow  fever  noticed 
in  Philadelphia  confirmed  only  by  the  results  of  observation  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  A  few  instances  of  a  contrary  kind  have 
been  recorded  in  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  disease  as  it  shows  itself  within 
the  tropics,  as  at  Barbadoes  in  1816,"  at  Antigua  in  the  same  year,^  at  Mar- 
tinique in  1838  and  1853,*  in  Jamaica  in  1819,*  and  in  Dominica  in  1793.' 

'  See  Bahier,  Fortin,  Daret,  Sabin,  Martin,  in  their  Report  on  the  Feyer  of  N.  0.  in 
1889,  p.  139;  Gros  and  Girardin,  Fever  of  1817,  p.  7;  Report  to  Med.  Phys.  Soo.  of 
N.  0.  on  Fever  of  1820,  p.  7;  Dowler,  Fever  of  1863,  p.  31. 

t  Cjci.,  ii.  279.  *  FergasoQ,  Med.-Ch.  Rev.,  Jan.  1840,  p.  304. 

*  Masgraye,  Med.-Ch.  Tr.,  ix.  106. 

*  Cherrin's  Report  on  Dr.  Caters  Mem.,  p.  10;  Rnfx,  Med.  Exam.,  iii.  108;  Chenrin*! 
Report  on  do.,  p.  82. 

*  Arnold,  p.  147. 

^  J.  Clark,  p.  2;  Chapin's  Report  of  N.  0.  Sanit.  Com.  for  1858,  p.  211 ;  Report  on 
Sickness,  &o.  of  Army,  p.  58. 
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Bdt  great  as  the  extent  and  fatality  of  the  disease  may  have  been  on  those  occa- 
sions among  females,  it  is  not  the  less  positive  that  the  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  immanity  in  question  is  almost  universal  among  writers  on  the  fever  of  the 
tropics.  A  reference  to  the  works  of  Poapp^  Desportes  (i.  14,  195),  Blane 
(Seamen,  p.  405),  Madrid  (pt.  i.  p.  32),  Moseley  (p.  433),  Pagnet  (p.  347), 
H.  McLean  (p.  37),  Ghisholm  (i.  140),  Bally  (pp.  269,  299),  Savar^sy  (p. 
264),  Poissonnier  (p.  55),  R.  Jackson  {Fev.  of  Jamaica,  p.  250),  Trotter  (i. 
347),  Hamboldt  (p.  775),  Oillkrest  (Cycl.,  ii.  279),  Ferguson  (Med.-Ckir. 
Rev,,  Jan.  1840,  p.  304),  Hunter  (p.  201),  Arnold  (p.  34),  Caillot  (pp.  15, 
135),  Dariste  (p.  218),  Rouvier  {Diss,  sur  U  Fievre  Jaune  qui  a  regtU  en 
Van  X,  dans  VIU  de  la  Guadeloupe,  p.  15,  quoted  by  Chervin,  Rept,  of  Rufz^ 
p.  32),  &c.  will  satisfy  any  one  on  that  head.* 

The  reader  needs  scarcely  to  be  reminded  of  the  greater  immunity  of  females 
from  kindred  forms  of  fever.  In  speaking  of  paludal  fevers  generally,  Dr. 
Williams  remarks  that  in  the  West  Indies,  in  civil  life,  a  woman  is  esteemed 
"twice  as  good  a  life  as  a  man,"  and  he  adds  that  "in  barracks  the  same  dif- 
ference of  liability  is  observed  between  the  sexes.""  The  same  fact  is  pointed 
out  by  other  writers  in  reference  to  all  those  fevers  conjointly,  as  well  as  bj 
those  who  have  described  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  disease — intermittents 
and  remittents — in  France,  Africa,  Germany,  and  Italy.  In  1,036  cases  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Boling,  of  Alabama,  there  were  585  males  and  451  females.' 

Age, — ^Writers  on  the  yellow  fever  have  usually  remarked  that  it  affects  in 
preference  individuals  of  adult  age-— sparing,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
young  children  as  well  as  persons  advanced  in  life.  In  regard  to  the  disease 
as  it  appears  within  the  tropics,  this  comparative  immunity  of  the  two  extremes 
of  age  is  fully  recognized.  Epidemics  occur,  it  is  true,  in  which  this  charac- 
ter is  not  observed,  as  was  the  case,  for  example,  at  Antigua  in  1793,  where, 
according  to  Dr.  Byan,  children  were,  if  possible,  more  liable  than  adults  ;^ 
and  at  Martinique,  in  1838  and  1852,  when,  Drs.  CateP  and  Chapuis"  inform 
us,  the  disease  attacked  indiscriminately  and  with  equal  severity  individuals 
of  all  ages.  At  Dominica,  in  1793,  according  to  Dr.  J.  Clark  (p.  2);  at 
Jamaica,  in  1819,  as  stated  by  Major  Tullock  (p.  53)  and  Dr.  Arnold  (p. 
147);  and,  again,  at  Antigua  in  1853,^  similar  facts  were  recorded.  Such 
occurrences,  however,  are,  as  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Chervin,  comparatively 
rare.  They  constitute  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  and  are  usually  found  in 
seasons  when  the  infections  effluvia,  whatever  be  their  nature,  are  concentrated 
and  uncommonly  powerful ;  or  when  exposure  to  their  influence  is  unusually 
great.  As  was  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  comparative  liability  of  the  sexes, 
this  ordinary  exemption  of  the  young  and  old  may,  in  some  measure,  be  ac- 
counted for  by  their  less  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  efficient  cause.    Never- 

1  PiDkard,  ii.  476;  Leblond,  p.  95;  Dickenson,  pp.  18,  82;  Henderson,  p.  5;  WiUiams, 
p.  61 ;  Copland,  iu.  189;  Hume,  p.  287;  Report  on  FeTer  of  Cayenne  in  1850,  p.  160. 
I  Morbid  PolBons,  ii.  466.  *      *  Tr.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  t.  425. 

<  Cliisholm,  i.  148.  >  Report  by  Chenrin,  p.  10. 

•  Report  of  Sanit.  Com.  of  N.  0..  1858,  p.  211. 
T  Furlonge,  Lend.  Lancet  for  1851,  iL  440,  Am.  ed. 
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thdessy  a  review  of  all  the  facts  we  possess  on  the  subject  can  leave  no  donbt 
on  the  mind  as  to  a  greater  liability  to  infection  of  adults  and  individaals  in 
the  prime  of  life  than  of  persons  at  any  other  age,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  if, 
during  the  course  of  some  epidemics,  or  at  the  close  of  others,  a  larger  pro* 
portion  of  children  suffer,  the  result  must  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  cir*> 
cnmstance  that  the  adult  portion  of  those  exposed  are  acclimatized* — an 
advantage  children  do  not  enjoj ;  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  proportion 
of  this  class  remaining  unattacked,  or  liable  to  be  infected  {Copland,  iii. 
168)  was,  owing  to  peculiar  causes,  greatly  enlarged.  Be  this  as  it  may,  if 
we  lay  aside  these  apparently  exceptional  cases,  and  examine  the  accounts  of 
the  yellow  fever  as  it  prevails  in  tropical  regions  generally,  we  shall  find  that 
though  children  and  old  people  are  often  attacked,  they  enjoy,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  the  exemption  to  which  I  have  alluded ;  and  the  disease  among 
those  attacked  assumes  a  milder  character,  and  gives  rise  to  a  smaller  pro- 
pordonate  mortality.* 

Similar  has  been  the  result  of  observations  in  Europe :  **  Subjects  belong- 
ing to  the  two  extremes  of  life,"  says  M  Rochoux,  "infancy  and  old  age — 
appear  to  be  but  little  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  disease,  judging  at  least 
firom  Barcelona,  where  a  very  limited  number  of  old  people  were  found  to  be 
affected — comparatively  with  subjects  of  middle  age — and  where  a  vast  number 
(faule  innombrable)  of  children  survived  their  entire  families."  **  It  is,"  adds 
this  author,  ''  on  persons  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40,  that  the  epidemic  bore 
with  the  greatest  violence  (p.  120).  This  statement,  controverted  though  it 
is  by  another  eye-witness  of  the  same  epidemic,'  is  entitled  to  our  confidence, 
coinciding  as  it  does  with  what  we  have  seen  regarding  the  fever  of  hot  cli- 
mates, and  from  its  being  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  almost  every  other 
known  writer  on  the  yellow  fever  of  Spain  and  Italy — ^Barcelona,  Cadiz, 
Medina  Sidonia,  Seville,  Gibraltar,  and  Leghorn.* 

The  yellow  fever,  in  the  various  visitations  which  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
has  suffered  from  it,  has  exhibited  the  same  disposition  to  affect  most  usually 
the  age  most  prone  to  its  baneful  influence  elsewhere.  Deveze  states  that 
**  the  age  of  vigour  is  the  most  favourable  to  the  yellow  fever,"  and  that  **  it 
prevails  principally  among  individuals  between  (the  age  of)  twenty  and  forty." 
It  generally,"  he  adds,  "respects  old  age,  and  seldom  attacks  children"  (p. 


u 


1  Catel,  p.  10;  Dyan,  ia  ChUholm,  i.  143;  Arnold,  p.  147;  Mortality  of  the  British 
Army,  p.  52. 

>  Chiaholm,  i.  148;  Rochoux,  p.  120;  Pagnet,  p.  848;  Savardey,  pp.  2G4,  2G5;  Caillot, 
pp.  15,  186;  Bally,  pp.  269,  206,  297,  298;  Moseley,  p.  488 ;  U.  McLean,  p.  86 ;  Ma- 
drid, pt.  i.  p.  82;  Monson,  p.  6;  Dariste,  p.  218;  Arnold,  p.  84;  Dickinson,  pp.  18,  82; 
Heoderson,  pp.  4,  5 ;  Williams,  p.  51 ;  Pinkard,  ii.  476 ;  Hume,  p.  288 ;  Leblond,  p.  96 ; 
Copland,  iii.  189,  150;  Blair,  p.  50;  Winterbottom,  Med.  and  Phys.  Jonm.,  p.  7. 

*  Aodooard,  p.  416. 

*  Sir  James  Fellowes,  pp.  58,  420;  C.  McLean,  p.  15;  Mem.  of  Acad,  of  Barcelona^ 
pp.  28,  44,  49;  Berthe,p.  170;  Caisergnes,  pp.  191, 192;  Louis,  p.  260;  Burnett,  p.  498; 
Pariset,  p.  454;  Riseuno,  quoted  by  Burnett,  p.  242;  Arejula,  pp.  182,  183;  Oonsales, 
p.  416;  Palloni,  pp.  9,  10;  Pariset,  Fever  of  Cadis  in  1819,  p.  84;  Velasquez  in  same, 
p.  14. 
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106).  All  ages,  says  Dr.  Bnsh,  were  affected  by  this  fever  (1*798),  but  per- 
sons between  14  and  40  years  of  age  were  most  subject  to  it.  Many  old 
people  had  it,  but  it  was  not  so  fatal  to  them,  as  to  robust  persons  in  middle 
life.  It  affected  children  of  all  ages.  1  met  with  a  violent  case  of  the  dis- 
order in  a  child  of  four  months,  and  a  moderate  case  of  it  in  a  child  of 
only  ten  weeks  old.  It  had  a  deep  yellow  skin.  Both  these  children  re- 
covered. It  is  but  proper  to  remark  that  the  same  writer,  with  the  view 
to  show  the  proportion  of  children  who  >iuffered  by  this  fever,  states  that 
of  75  persons  who  were  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Swedish  church  in  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  24  were  children.  **  They  were 
buried,"  he  adds,  "  chiefly  in  September  and  October,  months  in  which  children 
generally  enjoy  good  health  in  our  city"  (pp.  93,  94).  Whether  the  whole 
number  of  these  deaths  is  attributable  to  the  yellow  fever  is  a  point  which 
now  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  It  is  presumable  that  many  of 
those  children  were  cut  off  by  other  diseases — of  the  digestive  and  pulmo- 
nary organs — which,  during  hedthy  seasons,  do  not  cease  to  cause  a  larg^ 
mortality  among  individuals  of  that  period  of  life.  At  the  same  time  I 
do  not  wish  to  deny  the  agency  of  the  fever  in  causing  the  mortality 
alluded  to  by  Dr.  Rush.  In  saying  that  children  and  old  people  suffered 
less  than  adults — a  fact  which  the  illustrious  writer  himself  has  recorded— 
I  am  far  from  meaning  that  they  enjoyed  complete  immunity  from  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  were  not  this  implied  admission  of  their  proneness  to  an  attack 
sufficient,  we  find  in  some  of  the  accounts  we  possess  of  that  epidemic, 
statements  which  go  far  to  justify  our  placing  many  if  not  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  deaths  alluded  to,  to  the  score  of  the  reigning  fever.  We  are 
told,  for  example,  by  Dr.  Gurrie  (p.  11),  that  neither  age  nor  sex  were  ex- 
empt— not  even  infants  at  the  breast — and  Dr.  Barnwell  more  pointedly 
states  that ''  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  in  August  and  September^ 
while  the  warm  weather  lasted,  the  robust,  middle-aged,  and  plethoric,  had 
the  worst  chance ;  when,  at  the  same  time,  the  aged,  or  young  children,  and 
delicate  women,  generally  were  safest.  But,  as  the  weather  began  to  grow 
cool,  and  the  disease  became  milder,  with  the  strong  and  the  robust,  and  the 
middle-aged,  it  was  worse  upon  the  weakly  and  delicate  children,  and  the 
aged — and,  in  many,  very  tedious  and  obstinate"  (p.  874). 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  remains  well  established,  from  the  admissions  of  most 
of  the  writers  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  from  the  statements  of  Carey  (p.  T4)» 
and  Condie  andFolwell  (Appendix,  p.  v.),  that  individuals  in  the  prime  of  life 
were  the  principal  sufferers  during  the  epidemic  of  1*793.  Such  was  the  case 
also  in  1797.  (Condie  and  FolwtU,  ih,)  We  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Cald- 
well (p.  78)  for  a  similar  result  in  1805 ;  while  Drs.  Monges,  Matthieu,  and 
Rousseau,  who  saw  much  of  the  disease,  testified,  in  documents  they  for- 
nished  to  Dr.  Chervin,  to  the  fact  that  they  had  seldom  known  it  to  affect 
infants.^  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  that  children  are  some- 
times affected.    During  the  summer  of  the  last  year,  several  such  instances 

1  Rapport  de  rAoad^mie  de  M^decine,  p.  28. 
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fen  ander  mj  obseiration,  principally  in  one  family.  They  occnrred  in  the 
infected  district,  at  a  time  when  unmistakable  cases  of  a  malignant  kind  and 
fatal  tendency  were  prevailing  close  by.  They  were  of  a  mild  character, 
marked  by  a  single  paroxysm  of  from  forty  to  sixty  hours'  duration,  and 
attended  with  intense  head  and  backache,  red  eyes,  and  white  tongue,  and 
ended  by  profuse  perspiration. 

It  may  be  proper,  in  conclusion,  to  remark  that  facts  of  an  analogous  cha- 
racter are  recorded  in  almost  every  account  handed  down  to  us  of  the  disease 
as  it  has  prevailed,  at  various  times,  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans.^  The  ratio 
of  mortality  among  children  in  1853,  at  New  Orleans,  iras  very  high.  But 
it  was  mainly  so  in  comparison  with  the  results  obtained  in  other  years,  espe- 
eially  in  1841.  Dr.  Dowler,  who  made  an  extensive  analysis  of  the  epidemic 
of  that  year,  says:  ''I  made  thirty  series,  each  consisting  of  thirty  persons; 
I  then  took  the  youngest  one  in  each  series  (among  these,  990  dead),  which 
gave  these  ages:  15,  17,  17,  2,  5,  20,  19,  16,  20,  17,  15,  17,  18,  19,  8,  2,  7, 
18,  18,  19,  8,  6,  8,  2,  15,  3,  18,  14,  2,  18,  3,  5,  19.  Scarcely  an  infant  in 
the  whole  series"  (pp.  31,  32). 

In  our  southern  cities,  the  mortality  among  the  native  children  may, 
when  compared  with  that  of  adults,  appear  large.'  But,  were  it  still  more 
considerable  than  we  know  it  to  be,  the  fact  would  not  militate  against  the 
greater  immunity  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  population,  inasmuch  as 
native  children  are  not,  like  native  adults,  inured  to  the  climate — they  are 
not  acclimatized — and  must  therefore  be  more  prone  to  the  disease  than  the 
former.  It  is  only  by  contrasting  the  susceptibility  of  such  children,  con- 
Jointly  with  those  who  may  have  arrived  from  the  northern  latitudes,  with  the 
liability  to  the  disease  of  unacclimatized  adults,  as  also  the  mortality  in  both 
classes,  that  we  can  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  inference  on  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion. Now,  a  reference  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Simons  and  Professor  Dickson' 
will  show  that,  so  far  as  regards  Charleston,  the  chances  of  escape  are  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  children.  The  former*  of  these  writers  remarks  that 
''the  number  of  native  children  who  die  during  the  prevalence  of  fever  is 
small,  considering  the  great  number  liable  to  the  disease,  in  proportion  to 
strangers,  and  remarkably  small  in  comparison  with  those  who  die  of  other 
diseases  to  which  they  are'subject;"  "and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  of 
the  elder  children  have  been  exposed  to  the  sun  and  other  circumstances  pro- 
ducing powerful  exciting  causes."  Dr.  Simons  further  remarks  that,  "where 
children  have  not  been  allowed  to  expose  themselves  much  to  the  night  air, 

I  Diysdale,  i.  37;  Valentin,  p.  90;  Thomas,  pp.  78,  77;  Harrison,  N.  0.  Joarn.,  Sept 
1846,  p.  186;  Barton,  p.  20;  Cartwright,  iz.  16;  Merrill,  iz.  246;  Townsend,  p.  258  ; 
Gros,  Rep.  of  Epid.  of  1817,  p.  7;  Thomas,  p.  21 ;  Simons,  pp.  7,  8, 11;  Archer,  t.  61 ; 
A.  Hosaek,  p.  0;  Waring,  p.  60;  Bep.  of  Med.  and  Phjs.  Soo.  of  New  Orleans  on  Epid. 
of  1820,  p.  7;  also  Epid.  of  1889.  p.  159;  Sheoat,  pp.  108-9;  Seaman,  Webster  Colleo- 
tion,  p.  7;  8.  Brown,  p.  88;  Dickson,  Eel.  Joum.,  It.  112. 

*  Ramsaj,  Hist  of  South  Carolina,  ii.  85 ;  Dickson,  iiL  257. 

•  EcL  Joum.,  iv.  112.  *  Report,  p.  11. 
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when  the  dews  are  heavy,  Ac,  they  are  more  generally  exempt,  and,  when 
taken  with  fever,  it  is  commonly  mild  and  manageable." 

Race. — The  yellow  fever,  which,  as  is  nniversally  acknowledged,  mnst  be 
viewed  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is 
liable,  spreads  to  all  classes  of  individuals  who  are  placed  within  the  sphere 
of  its  operation  and  do  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  exemption  through  the 
agency  of  those  organic  changes  obtained  from  acclimatization.  But,  while 
each  is  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  extend  its  ravages  to  all  classes,  the 
liability  to  the  action  of  the  causes  from  which  it  originates  is  not  shared  in 
equal  degree  by  the  several  races  of  men.  Experience  everywhere  teaches 
that  the  disease,  without  completely  sparing,  particularly  nnder  peculiar  cir* 
cumstances,  the  individuals  of  African  birth  or  origin,  whether  in  its  sporadic 
or  epidemic  forms,  affects  more  generally  and  severely  the  white  race.  A 
distinguished  writer  of  the  present  day  states  that  negroes  bom  in  AfHca  and 
carried  to  the  West  Indies  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  yellow  fever,  while 
those  bom  in  northem  latitudes  would  probably  be  liable  to  its  attacks  if 
placed  under  like  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  he  thinks  that  sufficient 
facts  have  been  collected  to  show  that  no  race  is  exempt  from  the  fever  of 
temperate  regions,  which  extends  its  influence  indiscriminately,  with  about 
equal  violence,  to  all  individuals.^  In  support  of  the  first  of  these  points,  ha 
appeals  to  the  result  of  his  personal  experience;  and,  in  relation  to  the  second, 
makes  erroneous  references  to  the  works  of  Drs.  Rush  and  Jackson,  of  this 
city,  and  of  his  countryman.  Dr.  Valentin.  The  ensuing  facts  and  remarks 
will,  it  is  thought,  demonstrate  that  on  both  these  points  the  author  is  wrong; 
that  the  liability  of  the  negro  race  to  the  yellow  fever  presents  no  greater 
difference  in  the  two  regions  than  might  be  anticipated  from  diversity  of  cli- 
mate and  other  circumstances  exercising  a  like  influence  on  the  white  race ; 
and  that,  so  far  as  the  fever  of  Philadelphia  is  concerned,  the  negroes,  though, 
to  a  certain  extent,  obnoxious  to  the  disease,  are  much  less  so  than  he  repre- 
sents them  to  be. 

The  exemption  from  yellow  fever  of  negroes  bom  and  raised  or  acclimat- 
ized in  countries  where  the  disease  is  endemic — ^the  West  India  Islands  and 
the  western  coast  of  Mexico  and  South  America — and  especially  of  the  natives 
of  Africa,  has  been  noticed  and  recorded  by  almost  every  writer.  This  im- 
munity they  possess  in  much  greater  perfection  than  the  whites  bom,  bred, 
or  acclimatized  in  the  same  localities,  and  they  hence  may  be  supposed  to  owe 
a  large  share  of  it  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  organization.  Few  among  them 
take  the  fever;  and  those  affected  have  it  generally,  though  not  universally, 
in  a  mild  form.*  \ 

■  Rochonz,  pp.  85,  121. 

*  Custin,  in  Daiicaii*8  Com.,  iz.  288;  Warren,  p.  14;  Moseley,  p.  146;  Lempriere, 
if.  29;  Bancroft,  pp.  51,  270-2;  Jackson,  Fevers  of  Jamaica,  p.  250;  Hunter,  pp.  20, 
808;  Pugnet,  pp.  346,  347;  Sayardsy,  pp.  256-8;  Frost,  Med.  Rcpos.,  xii.  223;  Rnfk, 
Med.  Rxaminer.  iii.  129;  lb.,  CherTin's  Rep.,  p.  80;  Ferguson's  Med.-Chir.  Traus.,  ▼iiL 
12! ;  lb..  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Jan.  1840,  p.  800:  Ih  ,  Recol..  p.  142;  H.  McLean,  p.  187; 
Humboldt,  p.  772;  Ilumc,  pp.  237,  238 ;  Cbiebolm,  i.  142,  225 ;  Dourgeois,  Maladies  de 
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Bot,  although  Creole  negroes  are  thus  shown  to  be  generally  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  yellow  fever,  thmr  exemption  is  not  found  to  hold  nniyersally. 
Like  all  other  rules,  it  is  liable  to  exceptions;  instances  presenting  them- 
selves,  particularly  in  times  of  violent  and  malignant  epidemics,  of  ne- 
groes tiding  the  disease,  generally  in  a  mild,  but  sometimes  in  a  severe  and 
even  fatal  form.  In  1880,  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  Senegal.  At  Goree, 
in  tiie  peninsula  of  Gape  Yert,  and  at  St.  Louis,  it  carried  off  a  large  number 
of  blacks — nearly  as  many  as  whites.^  The  negro  population  of  Boa  Yista 
do  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  an  immunity.  They  were  attacked  in  as 
large  a  proportion  as  others  by  the  disease,  though  generally  in  a  much 
mild^  form.  There  are  not  wanting  facts  to  show,  also,  that  negroes 
newly  from  the  coast  of  Africa  have  at  times  suffered  from  the  disease,  and 
added  their  quota  to  the  amount  of  the  mortality.*  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
acclimatization  of  negroes,  like  that  of  the  whites,  is  occasionally  lost  by  a 
prolonged  residence  in  cold  climates,  so  that,  on  their  return  to  tropical 
regions,  they  become  liable,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  disease."  Ne- 
groes from  northern  climates,  though  less  susceptible  to  the  disease  than  the 
nnacclimatized  whites,  are  nevertheless  prone  to  its  attacks,  sometimes  in  its 
most  aggravated  form,  when  exposed  to  it  in  tropical  regions.* 

8t  Domingae,  in  Voy.  Int^resaanta,  &c.,  p.  417 ;  J.  Clarke,  p.  8;  Caillot,  p.  14;  Monson, 
p.  5;  Ballj,  pp.  269,  808-5;  Arnold,  p.  84;  Dickinson,  pp.  12,  48;  Etuis,  p.  276;  Mo- 
Wilfisms,  Niger  Exped.,  p.  128;  Ib.^  FeTer  of  Boa  Vista,  pp.  98,  94 ;  Doughty,  p.  50; 
Wright,  Med.  Facts,  &o.,  Tii.  8 ;  Henderson,  p.  7 ;  Bryson,  p.  54 ;  I^nkard,  ii.  484 ;  Cop- 
land, ill.  151 ;  Leblood,  pp.  18,  245;  McCabe's  Rep.  on  Dis.  of  Warm  Climates,  p.  48; 
Diet.  d«  MM.,  xix.  151 ;  Herrera,  lib.  iiL  and  x. ;  Barry,  in  Boyle,  p.  270. 

The  greater  power  of  the  negro  race  to  resist  the  action  of  the  causes  of  yellow  and 
other  fcTors  is  shown  in  the  difference  of  mortality  from  these  diseases  among  white  and 
black  troops  in  the  BriUsh  command  of  the  West  India  station.  While  in  Jamaica  the 
annual  loss  among  the  former  amounts  to  102  per  1,000  of  the  mean  strength,  the  deaths 
among  the  blacks  did  not  exceed  8  per  1,000.  In  the  Bahamas,  the  mortality  of  the  whites 
was  59  in  1,000,  that  of  the  blacks  5.6  in  1,000;  and  in  the  windward  and  leeward  com- 
mands the  whites  suffered  at  the  rate  of  86.9  in  1,000,  the  blacks  at  the  rate  of  4.6.  The 
disease  is  milder;  for  while,  in  the  windward  and  leeward  commands,  the  admispions 
among  the  whites  were  717  in  1,000,  and  the  deaths  86.9,  or  1  in  1.92,  the  admiBsions 
among  the  blacks  were  168  in  1,000,  and  the  deaths  4.6  in  1,000,  or  1  in  8.66.  In  the 
Bahamas,  the  admissions  among  the  whites  were  506,  and  the  deaths  85,  or  1  in  5.9; 
among  the  blacks  there  were  2,260  admissions,  and  only  40  deaths,  or  1  in  56.  {Statistical 
Rtport».) 

>  ThcTenot,  p.  254;  ChcT^,  Relation  des  Epid^mies  de  Fi^Tre  Jaune  au  S^n^gal,  pp.  17, 
47.   These,  1886.    See  also  J.  Clark,  Fct.  of  Dom.,  p.  2. 

'  Blane,  Dis.  of  Seamen,  p.  405 ;  Hunter,  p.  20 ;  Chisholm,  loc.  ctt. ;  Ferguson,  Med  -Chir. 
Trans.,  yiii.  120-1 ;  Curtin,  loo.  eit. ;  Savar^sy,  loc.  cit. ;  Bancroft,  p.  57 ;  Cycl.  of  Pract. 
Med.,  iL  279;  Imray,  Fey.  of  Dom.,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  liii.  95;  Stevens,  pp. 
195-201 ;  Qrieyes,  of  Antigua,  and  Bow,  of  Barbadoes,  quoted  by  Chenrin,  Gas.  des  Hop., 
Oct.,  1889;  O'Halloran,  Rep.  on  Epid.  of  Jam.,  1825-6;  Bourgeois,  loc.  cit;  Furlong, 
p.  290;  Rofs,  loc  eit ;  ETsns,  p.  276;  Chevalier,  p.  7. 

*  Jackson,  Dis.  of  Jam.,  p.  250 ;  H.  McLean,  p.  187 ;  Lempriere,  ii.  29 ;  Bancroft,  p. 
196;  SaTar^sy,  op.  eit,;  Qillkrest,  Cycloped.,  ii.  279. 

^  Frost,  Med.  Rep.,  xii.  224,  note;  Ferguson,  Eclectic  Journal,  iii.l4;  Yeitch,  p.  112; 
Rnkard,  ii.  480. 
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Id  Europe,  the  result  has  not  been  rery  different  The  disease,  in  Spun, 
has  attacked  some  men  of  colour  {GiUkrest,  ii.  279).  Bnt  in  Cadiz,  thej 
were  seldom  affected ;  and  those  that  were,  had  the  disease  in  a  mild  form. 
A  similar  observation  was  made  at  Carthagena  and  Leghorn.* 

Tarn  we  now  to  the  yellow  feyer  of  the  United  States,  we  shall  discorer 
that  the  negro,  though  prone  to  the  disease,  enjoys  a  degree  of  exemption 
far  greater  than  that  of  the  whites.  In  those  of  oar  southern  cities,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  length  and  heat  of  the  summer,  the  white  population 
does  not  enjoy,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  benefit  of  acclimatization — Natches, 
Norfolk,  Washington  (Miss.),  &c. — the  negro  race  is  liable  to  the  disease, 
but  much  less  so  than  the  corresponding  class  in  the  more  northern  States— 
and  to  a  still  less  degree,  both  in  point  of  frequency  and  Tiolence,  than  the 
whites.  On  this  head  we  have  the  support  of  high  authorities,'  and  among 
them  of  Dr.  Valentin  himself,  who,  so  far  from  lending  support  to  the  asser- 
tions of  M.  Bochouz,  states  that  the  disease  prevails  more  severely  among 
the  whites  than  the  blacks,  and  in  a  note  adds :  "  Je  n'ai  vu  que  tr^s  pen  de 
ndgres  en  §tre  atteints  en  Yirginie  (Norfolk),  et  partout  aOleurs  le  nombre  en 
a  tonjours  ^t^  beaucoup  moins  considerable"  (p.  90). 

In  other  cities  of  the  Union  subject  to  yellow  fever,  where  the  advantages 
of  acclimatization  are  enjoyed  to  a  greater  extent,  the  native  negroes,  or  those 
inured  by  long  residence  to  the  climate,  are  usually,  if  not  always,  proof 
against  the  disease.  Instances  have  no  doubt  occurred  in  which  negroes,  so 
inured,  have  taken  the  infection,  and  even  perished'  at  Charleston  or  else- 
where. But  the  general  result  of  observations  in  that  city  from  the  days  of 
Lining  (p.  409),  of  Moultrie  (p.  4),  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
number  of  these  is  very  restricted.  In  the  epidemic  of  1838,  the  ofiBcial  re- 
port shows  that  among  538  interments  of  yellow  fever  subjects,  only  7  were 
blacks,  or  about  1  in  50 ;  and  these,  as  Dr.  Dowler  remarks  (p.  38),  were 
probably,  as  usual,  not  city  Creoles.  In  Savannah,  in  1854,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  reported  deaths  from  yellow  fever  amounted  to  594;  of  these,  14  were 
blacks.* 

There,  as  also  in  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  Pensacola,  and  Mobile,  the 
exemption  is  nearly  as  effectnd  as  in  the  West  Indies,  if  not  equally  so. 
Cases  of  infection  among  them  are  fewer  than  among  the  acclimatized  whites, 
and  occur  principally  during  malignant  epidemics ;  while  those  affected  have 
the  disease  in  a  milder  form  than  the  other  races.^    ''  It  is  a  well  establishecl 

I  Berthe,  p.  167;  Cidsergiiefl,  pp.  191,  200;  Burnett,  p.  242,  who  qnotes  Biaeimo; 
Bappt.  of  Med.  Acad,  of  Baroelona,  p.  23 ;  Pariset,  Feyer  of  Barcelona,  p.  642. 

>  Cartwright,  Recorder,  ix.  16 ;  Selden  and  Whitehead,  Rep.,  it.  886 ;  MerriU,  iz. 
246;  Archer,  Recorder,  t.  61 ;  Monett,  Am.  J.,  L  246;  Hogg,  West  J.,  i.  418,  416. 

*  Valentin,  p.  90 ;  Dickson,  Med.  and  Phys.  J.,  iii.  262. 
<  Report  of  John  £.  Ward,  Major,  &c.,  p.  28,  &c. 

*  Ramsaj,  ii.  86;  Chalmer,  i.  37;  Simons,  p.  14;  lb..  Address,  p.  12;  Dickson,  p.  846; 
Qros  and  Girardin*s  Rept,  p.  7;  Townsend,  FeT.  of  N.  Y.,  p.  249;  Daniel,  p.  66;  Dow- 
ler, p.  38;  Thomas,  p.  77;  Fenner,  Fey.  of  1868,  p.  66;  Seagrove,  Register,  iii.  420; 
Fey.  of  N.  0.  1889,  Rey.  Med.  Soc.,  1840,  pp.  169,  826;  Cooke,  N.  0.  J.,  x.  616 ;  Lewis, 
Fey.  of  Mobile  in  1848,  N.  0.  J.,  i.  416;  Bartlett,  p.  846 ;  Ticknor,  N.  A.  J.,  iU.  2ia 
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fisiet^"  Dr.  Fenner  remarks,  "  that  there  is  something  in  the  negro  const!* 
tntion  which  affords  him  protection  against  the  worst  effects  of  yellow  fever; 
bat  what  it  is  I  am  nnable  to  say.  Daring  an  epidemic  he  will  take  the 
ferer  almost,  if  not  folly  as  readily  as  the  white,  bat  it  will  be  altogether 
milder  and  less  duigeroos  in  its  tendency.  In  short,  it  will  correspond  more 
exactly  with  the  bilious  remittent  fever  that  prevails  in  the  country,  and  re* 
quires  precisely  the  same  treatment  And  yet  this  type  of  fever  in  the  city 
negro  must  be  produced  by  the  very  same  cause  that  gives  rise  to  malignant 
yeUow  fever  in  the  white  race.  Occasionally,  we  see  the  hemorrhagic  dia- 
thesis of  yellow  fevtf  displayed  in  the  negro,  but  it  is  by  no  means  common. 
The  least  mixture  of  the  wkUe  race  with  the  Hack  seems  to  increase  the  lia- 
bility of  the  latter  to  the  dangers  of  yellow  fever  ;  and  the  danger  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  white  blood  in  the  mixture.  Very  few  negproes 
ever  die  of  yellow  fever  in  this  city"  (p.  56).  Dr.  Dowler,  in  illustration  of 
the  insusceptibility  of  the  black  race,  points  to  the  year  1841 :  ''Among  1800 
deaths  from  yellow  fever,  there  were  but  three  deaths  among  the  blacks — ^two 
having  been  children*— or  1  in  600,  or  1  in  14,000  of  the  whole  black  popu- 
lation." He  corroborates  the  statement  that,  ''although  non-creolized  ne- 
groes are  not  exempt  from  the  yellow  fever,  yet  they  suffer  little  from  it,  and 
very  rarely  die"  (p.  88). 

In  places  of  the  kind  referred  to,  while  the  acclimatized  or  creolized  ne- 
groes are  spared  in  the  way  mentioned,  those  from  the  Northern  States  are 
prone  to  the  disease,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  the  unacclimatized  whites ; 
their  susceptibility  increasing  in  a  ratio  to  the  oiorthemness  of  the  place 
whence  they  come.'  Even  those  who  come  from  the  country  and  are  unac- 
customed to  the  city,  suffer,  but  mildly,  from  the  disease.*  Like  the  whites, 
they  lose  their  acclimatization  by  a  prolonged  residence  in  the  north  of  this 
country,  and  become  liable  to  the  disease  on  their  return  home.'  They  like- 
wise become  prone,  after  long  expatriation,  to  the  same  disease  when  exposed 
to  it  in  the  Middle  States.^  Negroes  from  the  West  Indies  remain  exempt 
in  the  Southern  States;^  as  also  the  African  blacks  recently  from  their  native 
soiL* 

In  the  more  northern  parts  of  this  country,  the  negroes — native  of  the  soil, 
or  inured  to  the  climate  from  long  residence — being,  like  the  whites,  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  resistance  imparted  by  the  long-continued  operation 
of  atmospherical  heat  and  habitual  exposure  to  the  causes  of  the  disease, 
suffer  like  them  from  the  yellow  fever.  In  all  the  epidemics  that  have  occur- 
red in  Baltimore,  New  York,  &c.,  numerous  cases  of  infection  have  occurred 
among  the  blacks ;  and  of  these  some  have  proved  fatal.'    But  there,  as  else- 

>  Bftmuy,  Bep.,  vii.  244;  lb.,  Hist  ii.  85;  Thomas,  p.  78;  Fev.  of  N.  0.  in  1819, 
p.  86;  Fenner  (1868),  p.  66. 

*  KmonB,  Rep.,  p.  14 ;  Wuing,  p.  69.  *  Daniel,  p.  64 ;  Thomas,  p.  78. 
«  Ibid.,  pp.  66,  109. 

*  Bamsay,  loo.  cit,  p.  244;  lb.,  Hist  of  8.  C,  ii.  86;  Thomas,  p.  77;  Barton,  p.  20. 

*  Daniel,  p.  64;  Waring,  p.  69. 

'  Diysdale,  Med.  Mut.,  1.  38;  Townsend,  Per.  of  N.  T.  in  1822,  p.  266 ;  Bamsay,  of 
Edinb.,  Fev.  of  N.  Y.  in  1808,  Ed.  Med.  and  Sarg.  J.,  Tiii.  424. 
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where,  the  disease  has  not  spread  so  generally  among  this  class  as  among 
the  whites ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  cases  that  occurred  were  of  the 
milder  kind. 

It  follows  from  all  that  precedes,  that  in  all  places,  whether  within  the 
tropics  or  in  temperate  climates,  in  which  the  yellow  ferer  has  manifested 
itself — sporadically  or  epidemically — ^the  negro  race  has  manifested  a  greater 
or  less  susceptibility  to  the  inflaence  of  those  causes  that  give  rise  to  the 
yellow  fever ;  that  ererywhere,  however,  that  susceptibility  is  far  inferior  to 
that  exhibited  by  the  white  race— the  disease  in  the  former  spreading  less 
extensively,  and  assuming  usually  a  milder  and  more  tractable  character; 
that  the  almost  general  exemption  of  the  blacks  in  warm  regions  is  due,  in 
some  measure,  to  their  being  acclimatized  to  the  country — a  circumstance  they 
share  with  Creoles,  and  those  who  are  inured  to  the  climate ;  and  that  their 
more  frequent  liability  to  the  disease  in  colder  than  in  warmer  regions,  is  due 
to  the  same  cause  which  renders  the  white  inhabitants,  whether  natives  or  long 
residents,  more  prone  to  the  disease  than  Creoles — the  want  of  acclimatiza- 
tion ;  that  by  losing,  through  means  of  expatriation,  the  power  of  resistance 
imparted  by  acclimatization,  they  are  placed  much  on  the  same  footing  as 
negroes  of  temperate  climates,  being  no  longer  as  surely  exempt  as  they 
were  before  from  the  disease  when  again  they  are  exposed  to  its  influence. 

If,  now,  with  these  facts  before  us,  we  examine  the  result  of  observations 
made  during  the  various  epidemics  which  constitute  the  main  object  of  our 
present  inquiries,  we  shall  find  that  so  far  as  the  degree  of  liability  of  the 
negro  race  is  concerned,  the  yellow  fever  of  Philadelphia  differs  in  nothing  from 
that  of  other  temperate  regions,  and  no  more  from  that  of  tropical  latitudes 
than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  difference  in  the  climate  and  the 
peculiarities  of  locality  of  the  two  regions.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  negro  is  not 
exempt  from  the  disease;  but  here,  also,  his  susceptibility  is  very  inferior  to 
that  of  the  white.*  Of  these  facts,  all  our  epidemics  have  afforded  ample 
proofs.  In  all,  blacks  have  been  attacked,  and  in  all,  some  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  its  malignancy ;  but,  in  general,  they  have  furnished  a  less  propor- 
tionate number  of  cases,  and  in  those  affected  the  disease  has  assumed  a 
milder  character.  Mr.  Carey,  after  quoting  Lining,  who  denied  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  negroes  to  the  disease,  says :  **  The  same  idea  prevailed  for  a 
long  time  in  Philadelphia,  but  it  was  erroneous.  They  did  not  escape  the 
disorder ;  however,  there  were  scarcely  any  of  them  seized  at  first,  and  the 
number  that  were  finally  affected  was  not  great,  and,  as  I  am  informed  by  an 
eminent  doctor,  '  it  yielded  to  the  power  of  medicine  in  them  more  easily 
than  in  the  whites'"  (p.  85).  Dr.  Rush,  likewise,  made  a  similar  observation. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  of  1793,  believing,  from  the  statements 
of  Lining,  that  the  negroes  of  our  city  would  escape  the  disease  completely, 
he  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  nurses  for  the  sick  from  among  that  class. 
"  It  was  not  long,"  he  continues,  ''  after  these  worthy  Africans  undertook  the 

1  Rush,  ill.  81 ;  Caldwell,  Med.  and  Phjs.  Mem.,  p.  10;  Cathrall,  p.  6;  Carrie,  pp. 
18,  14;  Dereie,  pp.  108-9;  FolweU,  p.  67;  Car^,  p.  86. 
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execniioii  of  these  hnmane  offers  of  senrices  to  the  sick  before  I  was  conyinced 
I  had  been  mistaken.  They  took  the  disease  in  common  with  the  white 
people,  and  many  of  them  died  with  it.  I  think  I  observed  the  greatest 
number  of  them  to  sicken  after  the  mornings  and  evenings  became  cool.  A 
large  nomber  of  them  were  my  patients.  The  disease  was  lighter  in  them 
than  in  white  people''  (i^^-  S^)-  ^^  ^'^^^  the  fever  seems,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  to  have  spread  more  generally  among  the  blacks  than  it  did  before  (iii. 
202).  As  we  have  seen,  in  a  former  chapter,  the  mortality  in  It 93  amonnted 
to  aboot  8,500.  In  MS.  notes  by  the  late  Dr.  Cnrrie,  attached  to  a  copy  of 
his  work  on  the  epidemic  of  that  year,  now  before  me,  we  are  informed  that 
in  the  above  number  are  included  305  negroes,  according  to  the  register  kept 
by  Richard  Allen,  an  intelligent  black  man,  who  acted  in  the  doable  capacity 
of  physician  to  the  sick  and  undertaker  to  the  dead.  The  number  of  the 
blacks  that  died  in  the  whole  course  of  the  year  1792  amounted  only  to  67. 
Prom  this  it  appears  that  237  more  died  of  the  yellow  fever  than  died  of  all 
other  diseases  the  preceding  year. 

But  while  the  native  blacks  were  susceptible  to  the  disease — not  enjoying, 
much  more  than  the  white  population,  the  benefit  of  that  organic  process  which 
enables  the  West  Indian  or  the  southerner  to  resist  the  action  of  the  causes 
of  infection ;  while  they  simply  manifested,  as  do  the  unacclimatized  negroes 
in  tropical  countries  and  our  southern  cities,  a  less  aptitude  to  take  the  fever 
than  the  whites — ^the  West  Indian  negroes,  great  numbers  of  whom  found 
their  way  to  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  at  St.  Domingo,  escaped 
untouched  throughout  all  our  epidemics,  though  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
nurses  and  constantly  exposing  themselves  to  the  causes  of  the  fever.  Neither 
Dr.  Monges,  Dr.  Matthieu,  nor  my  father,  who,  from  1793  downwards,  prac- 
tised much  among  that  class,  could  record  the  occurrence  of  one  solitary  case 
of  yellow  fever  among  them.  Dr.  Deveze  (p.  109)  also  notices  their  ex- 
emption.^ 

>  M.  Rochonx,  in  his  attempt  to  sbow  that  negroes  do  not  enjoy  a  greater  exemption 
from  the  yellow  fever  of  temperate  regions  than  the  whites,  and  who  adduces  this  supposed 
equal  snaeeptibility  as  an  argument  in  support  of  his  faTourite  doctrine  respecting  the  dif- 
ferenee  between  that  disease  and  the  fever  of  the  tropics,  points  out  the  example  of  the 
epidemic  that  oooorred  in  this  city  in  1820,  and  refers  to  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson  as  saying  that 
it  commmiced  with  the  blacks.  But  every  one  who  has  read  Dr.  Jackson's  excellent  his- 
tory of  that  epidemic  must  know  that  he  has  not  made  any  statement  of  the  kind,  or  said 
one  word  calculated  to  make  one  believe  that  such  was  his  opinion.  To  any  one  less. 
wedded  to  a  favourite  theory  than  M.  Rochoux,  the  thing  must  be  palpable ;  for  Dr.  J. 
merely  states,  in  reference  to  the  diseases  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic, 
that,  **in  the  month  of  May,  a  fever  of  a  bilious  and  remittent  character,  combined  with 
typhoid  symptoms,  appeared  among  the  blacks ;''  that  *'it  continued  to  spread  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  month  it  attained  its  height,  and 
was  seen  in  its  most  aggravated  forms;''  that  "it  declined  through  the  month  of  August, 
and  terminated  as  an  epidemic  in  September;"  and  that  **it  was  so  generally  confined  to 
the  blacks  (few  whites  being  attacked),  that  it  acquired  the  name  of  the  negro  fever"  (p.  18). 

But  to  mention  that  the  yellow  fever  of  1820  was  preceded  by  a  disease  of  a  bilious  and 
remittent  character,  combined  with  typhoid  symptoms,  is  very  different  from  stating  that 
the  disease  commenced  among  the  blacks;  which  would  be  equivalent  to  representing  the 
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As  regards  the  caose  to  which  individnals  of  the  African  race  are  indebted  for 
their  comparatiye  immanity  from  the  yellow  fever,  I  cannot  here  inquire  into 
at  large.  Partaking  with  the  white  race  in  the  protective  effects  afforded  by 
acclimatization,  a  large  share  of  their  power  of  resistance  within  the  tropica, 
and  in  onr  son  them  States,  must  necessarily  be  ascribed  to  the  organie 
constitntional  changes  induced  by  that  process.  For  the  snperiority  of 
exemption  they  manifest  over  the  creolized  whites;  the  less  prevalence  of  the 
disease  among  them  in  climates  where  acclimatization  does  not  extend,  and 
the  greater  mildness  of  the  disease  among  them  everywhere,  we  are  donbtless 
to  look  to  their  peculiar  temperament,  which,  in  general,  is  not  of  the  kind 
to  render  them  prone  to  the  disease.  I  think  I  do  not  err  in  saying  that 
examples  of  the  sanguine  temperament  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  among 
negroes,  and  that  more  generally  they  are  found  to  present  the  characteristics 
of  the  lymphatic;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  affords  the  best  chance  of  escape. 
Much,  also,  is  to  be  attributed  to  those  physical  peculiarities  which  nature 
has  endowed  them  with,  and  which  render  them  able  to  resist  with  impunity 
the  action  of  what  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  exciting 
causes  of  the  disease — atmospheric  heat.  The  negro  was  destined  by  nature 
to  live  under  the  vertical  sun  of  the  torrid  zone,  and,  with  a  view  to  enable 
him  to  do  so  in  safety  and  without  physical  suffering,  he  was  clad  with  a  black 
skin  and  famished  with  woolly  hair,  which  we  all  know  are  admirably  adapted 
for  resisting  the  morbid  influence  of  the  intense  solar  heat  of  that  region,  and 
causing  him  to  feel  cool  to  the  touch  of  an  European,  even  under  circumstances 
when  the  latter  would  be  overpowered,  would  sicken,  and  be  literally  scorched. 
By  this  means,  aided  by  other  peculiarities  of  constitution,  which  allow  him 
to  imbibe  with  impunity  the  usual  cause  of  infection,  the  negro  is  enabled  to 
enjoy  a  comparative  exemption  from  fevers  of  all  grades  arising  from  malarial 
exhalations,  not  only  in  Africa,  but  in  the  West  Indies  and  this  country. 
This  exemption  is  perhaps  too  well  attested  to  require  a  long  array  of  illus- 
tration  in  this  place.    It  was  noticed  in  the  West  Indies  from  the  earliest 

disease  preTftiling  among  them  as  being  yellow  feyer.  Dr.  Jackson  also  reeords  that  the 
epidemic  was  preceded  by  scarlatina,  which  continued  as  late  as  August  (p.  12).  Were 
M.  R.'s  conclusions  correct,  one  might  as  well  say  that  this  last-mentioned  disease  formed 
part  and  parcel  of  the  feyer  that  followed.  Br.  Jackson,  as  eyery  physician  who  had 
occasion  to  watch  the  progress  and  phenomena  of  the  feyer  in  question,  knew  fbU  well 
that  it  differed  essentially  from  the  yellow  feyer  of  that  season.  Of  this  eyery  one  may 
*  be  satisfied  who  reads  the  descriptions  of  the  disease  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  him, 
as  well  as  to  Dr.  Emerson*  and  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Klapp,f  of  this  city.  He  will  therein 
find  that  its  symptoms  were  different,  that  it  originated  and  spread  in  a  different  part  of 
the  city,  called  for  a  different  course  of  treatment,  attacked  a  different  class  of  indiyidualt, 
proyed  less  fatal,  and  reappeared  the  next  year,  when  the  city  was  perfectly  tne  from  the 
yeUow  feyer.  

*  Aco.  of  an  Epidemic  Feyer  which  preyailed  among  the  Negroes  of  Philadelphia  in 
the  Year  1821,  by  G.  Emerson,  M.  D.,  Philad.  Joum.  of  the  Med.  and  Phys.  8cL,  ilL  198. 

f  Correspondence  between  Joseph  Klapp,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  J.  B.  Sutherland, 
Esq.,  concerning  the  Cases  of  Malignant  Feyer  admitted  into  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse 
lafirmary  in  the  Summer  of  1820,  Med.  Recorder,  iy.  80-00. 


period  of  the  introdnction  there  of  negroes.  It  did  not  escape  the  attention 
ot  Herrera  (lib.  3  and  10)  and  others  of  the  early  historians,  whose  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  have  been  confirmed  by  every  snbseqnent  writer  on  the 
climate  and  diseases  not  only  of  those  islands,  bat  also  of  every  other  portion 
of  tropical  regions.  ''The  negro,"  says  Dr.  Ferguson,  "may  also  be  said  to 
be  fever-proof;  and  the  marshy  savannas,  which  lie  low  and  scattered  and 
nnventilated,  prove  to  him  the  most  healthful  abode.  From  peculiarity  of 
idiosyncrasy,  he  appears  to  be  proof  against  endemic  fevers.  To  him,  marsh 
miasmata,  which  so  infallibly  destroy  our  white  soldiers,  are  in  fact  no  poison. 
The  warm,  moist,  low,  and  leeward  situations,  where  these  pernicious  exhala- 
tions are  generated,  prove  to  him  congenial  in  every  respect.  He  delights  in 
them,  for  he  there  finds  life  and  health,  as  much  as  his  feelings  are  abhorrent 
to  the  currents  of  wind  that  sweep  the  mountain  tops,  where  alone  the  whites 
find  security  against  tropical  diseases;  but  the  black,  when  placed  there,  is 
almost  infallibly  struck  with  the  bowel  and  heart  complaints,  which  prove  so 
&tal  to  him." 

The  comparative  average  prevalence  of  fever  among  the  European  and 
black  troops  of  the  British  army  in  the  West  Indian  and  African  commands, 
and  the  like  mortality  from  the  same  disease,  afford  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  insusceptibility  in  question. 

In  all  the  localities  from  whence  the  returns  are  made — Jamaica,  the  Ba- 
hamas, Honduras,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  Mauritius,  and  Sierra 
Leone — we  find  the  average  number  of  fever  cases  amoug  white  troops  far 
exceeding  that  among  the  blacks,  while  the  mildness  of  the  disease  among 
these  is  evinced  by  the  smallness  of  the  mortality  they  suffered,  compared  to 
that  among  their  Caucasian  comrades.     In  speaking  of  the  sickness  of  the 
British  troops  in  the  Sierra  Leone  command.  Major  Tullock  says:  "Fatal 
as  the  fevers  of  this  colony  have  proved  to  the  white  troops,  the  blacks  have 
been  bat  little  affected  by  them;  indeed,  the  attacks  have  been  fewer,  and  the 
deaths  have  not  materially  exceeded  the  proportion  among  an  equal  number 
of  white  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  other  temperate  climates.   Though 
fevers  are  much  more  frequent  and  fatal  among  the  whites  than  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  blacks."*    By  another  writer.  Dr. 
Bryson,  we  are  told  (p.  22)  that  the  natives  of  Fernando  Po  are  a  healthy, 
athletic  race  of  people,  yet  this  island  is  more  detrimental  to  health  than  any 
spot  in  the  known  world ;  even  the  Africans  from  the  continent  are  always 
sickly  here.     Of  thirty  white  mechanics  who  arrived  in  November,  1827,  all 
had  the  fever  in  a  very  short  time ;  the  number  that  died  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained.  A  few  were  invalided,  and  five  only  remained  in  Juye,  1828  (pp.  22, 
69,  70).'    The  reader  is  doubtless  already  conversant  with  the  universal  ex- 
emption of  the  Eroomen,  not  only  from  the  common  remittent  of  the  coast, 
but  from  every  deadly  fever,  as  a  circumstance  rendering  them  of  extreme 
ntOity  to  the  coast  squadrons,  and  to  all  traders.     Moseley  informs  us,  that 

I  Dis.  and  Mort  of  the  British  Anny  (Western  AfHea),  p.  16. 
*  See  also  Daniell*s  Topography  of  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  p.  184. 
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none  of  the  Europeans  sent  in  1780  on  the  expedition  against  St  Jnan  ''re- 
tained their  health  above  sixteen  dajs,  and  not  more  than  three  hundred  ever 
returned,  and  those  chiefly  in  a  miserable  condition.  It  was  otherwise  with 
the  negroes  who  were  employed  on  this  occasion ;  a  very  few  of  them  were 
ill,  and  the  remainder  of  them  returned  to  Jamaica  in  as  good  health  as  thej 
went  from  it"  (p.  163).  The  same  thing  occurred  at  the  taking  of  Fort  Omod 
from  the  Spaniards.  "  On  that  expedition,  half  the  Europeans  who  landed 
died  in  six  weeks.  But  very  few  negroes,  and  not  one  of  two  hundred  that 
were  African  bom."  (lb,,  note.) 

The  negroes  of  our  southern  States  are  but  little  subject  to  malarial  fevers; 
and  while,  on  the  rice  plantations  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  the  white  man 
cannot  reside  for  fear  of  the  country  fever,  the  negro  works  with  impunity, 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  broiling  sun  and  to  the  humidity  of  the  flooded 
fields.*  Dr.  Eetchum,  in  a  report  on  the  topography,  sanitary  condition,  and 
vital  statistics  of  Mobile,  says  of  the  slaves  owned  by  the  Creole  population : 
''They  seem  to  be  entirely  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  yellow  and  bilious 
fevers."*  Another  writer.  Dr.  Pendleton,  of  Oeorgia,  remarks:  "That  the 
African  is  less  susceptible  to  malarious  influences  than  the  white,  I  have 
believed  from  general  observation  heretofore.  Although  more  exposed  to 
the  cold  dews  and  hot  sun  of  autumn,  as  well  as  having  more  filth  about  their 
habitations,  they  seem  to  be  less  liable  to  periodic  fevers,  and  more  readily 
recover  than  the  white."  In  illustration  of  this,  Dr.  P.  shows  that,  in  the 
county  he  resides  in,  the  number  of  idiopathic  fevers  among  the  whites  greatly 
predominates  over  that  among  the  blacks,  being  in  the  proportion  of  14.5  to 
10.4.'  After  remarking  that  congestive  fever  prevailed  epidemically  in  his 
neighbourhood.  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  says :  ''There  were,  in  my  professional 
circle,  two  blacks  to  one  white ;  yet  I  did  not  see  a  single  case  of  congestive 
fever  in  a  negro,  nor  did  I  hear  that  any  died  of  the  disease  in  that  section 
of  country.  I  have  made  inquiries  of  several  medical  gentlemen  who  have 
long  been  practising  in  the  country;  their  experience  does  not  materially 
differ  from  mine.  The  fact  is,  the  remarkable  exemption  from  yellow  fever 
which  this  race  enjoys  extends,  in  a  great  measure,  to  all  the  malarious  fevers 
of  hot  climates ;  they  may  all  have  intermittent  and  light  bilious  fevers,  as 
well  as  the  milder  grade  of  yellow  fever,  but  it  is  only  under  extraordinary 
circumstances  that  these  diseases  affect  them  so  seriously  as  to  cause  death." 
Dr.  Lewis  remarks  that  any  one  who  weighs  calmly  all  the  influencing  cir- 
cumstances by  which  plantation  negroes  are  beset — ^the  vicissitudes  of  beat 
and  cold  to  which  they  are  hourly  exposed,  such  as  running  from  the  fields 
during  a  shower  of  rain ;  sleeping  in  wet  clothes  on  a  cold  blulBf  or  earthen 
floor,  from  which  they  arise  with  a  pain  in  the  head,  or  cold,  stiffened  limbs; 
their  inattention  as  to  the  preparation  of  their  food,  which  they  eat  in  a 
crude,  half-cooked  state — it  \iill  be  found  that  these,  and  not  malaria,  are  the 

1  Daniel,  pp.  64,  65 ;  Wood,  i.  240-267. 
>  Fenner's  Southern  Med.  Rep.,  ii.  807. 
*  General  Report  on  the  Topography  of  Middle  Georgia,  CharleBton  Jonm.,  vil.  456. 
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chief  canses  of  the  mixed,  nndefinable  fevers,  dysenteries,  and  diarrhoeas  that 
annoy  them. 

Constituted  in  this  way,  and  shielded  thereby  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
baneful  action  of  those  agents  which  give  rise  to  febrile  affections  generally, 
they  may  easily  be  understood  to  be  better  able  than  the  whites  to  ward  off 
attacks  of  yellow  fever,  which,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  owes  its  origin  to  causes  of  a  kindred  nature. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


PxBdRA.  PoMtotw  and  EmoHont, — The  influence  of  the  moral  on  the 
physical  system  of  man  is  so  well  known  and  so  fully  appreciated,  that  to  point 
it  out  in  this  place  would  be  a  useless  occupation  of  time  and  space.  Every 
one  knows  that,  when  carried  to  excess,  the  various  passions  and  emotions  of 
the  mind,  by  which  we  are  swayed,  at  times  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  in 
the  mitigation  or  cure  of  diseases,  while  at  other  periods  and  under  different 
circumstances  they  give  rise  to  effects  of  an  opposite  character.  They  modify 
the  functions  of  animal  and  organic  life— for  good  or  for  evil — and  thereby 
manifest,  among  other  tendencies,  that  of  enhancing  the  disposition  in  the 
system  to  receive  the  impression  of  morbific  causes,  or  of  exciting  an  attack 
in  those  already  under  the  influence  of  its  agency.  Without  engaging  here 
in  an  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  the  passions  exercise  the  influence 
in  question,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that,  while  the  effect  of  some  is  the 
result  of  an  impression  on  the  epigastric  centre,  paralyzing  at  the  same  time 
the  nervous  power,'  while  others  occasion  an  increased  activity  in  the  cere- 
bral organs,  in  the  nervous  system,  and  in  the  functions  of  the  circulatory 
apparatus,  others  expend  much  of  their  action  on  the  secretory  organs  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  impairing  the  digestive  process  and  the  powers  of 
innervation.  But,  in  whichever  way  the  system  may  be  affected,  it  would 
not  be  difficult,  even  did  we  not  derive  from  experience  the  proof  of  the  fact, 
to  foresee  the  injurious  effects  adverted  to. 

Nicholas  Massa,  very  many  years  ago,  said :  "Multi  ex  solo  timore  et  ima- 
ginatione  inciderunt  in  febrim  pestilentialcm."  Pigray  denominates  panic 
"pabulum  et  nutrimentum  pestis."  Similar  views  have  been  entertained, 
respecting  the  injurious  effects  of  that  and  other  depressing  passions  and 
emotions,  anxiety,  grief  and  sorrow,  as  well  as  of  anger  and  other  exciting 
ones,  as  produptive  causes  of  oriental  plague,  by  Diemerbroeck,  Ghicoyneau, 
Riverius,  Hodges,  Desgenettes,  Larrey,  Clot-Bey,  and  almost  every  writer  on 
that  disease.    Equally  explicit  on  the  subject  are  Hoffman,  Aretius,  Coelius 

>  Biohat,  Life  and  Death,  p.  66. 
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Anrelianns,  Fazio,  Senac,  Falconer,  Crogan,  Home,  Cullen,  Lientand,  Astrac, 
Haxham,  and  manj  others,  so  far  as  regards  pestileDtial,  typhus,  nerrous,  or 
petechial  fevers.  In  onr  days,  Dr.  B.  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  has  shown 
the  influence  of  panic  in  propagating  contagious  fever,  as  exhibited  In  the 
Magdalen  Asylum  of  that  city,  in  the  spring  of  1821.^  Lind,  who,  like  Yan- 
dermere  and  many  others  since  that  time,  had  pointed  out  the  baneful  effects 
of  mental  depressions  in  the  production  of  scurvy  and  other  camp  and  ship 
diseases,  and  the  benefit  arising  from  cheerful  and  buoyant  spirits,  remarks, 
in  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  former  in  the  production  of  autumnal  fever, 
that  it  is  quicker  and  more  violent  in  hot  and  insalubrious  situations  than  in 
purer  and  cooler  air.  A  fit  of  passion,  he  afllrms,  often  brings  on  an  instan* 
taneous  attack  of  fever;  a  violent  fit  of  anger  or  grief  will  immediately  pro- 
duce a  jaundice  or  the  yellow  fever ;  the  sight  of  a  corpse,  or  any  object  of 
horror,  or  even  a  shocking  story  told  to  a  person,  have  been  often  known, 
through  an  impression  of  fear  upon  the  mind,  to  bring  on  delirium,  some- 
times a  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  which  vomiting  carried  off  the  patient  in 
twenty-four  hours.  In  another  work,  the  same  author  reiterates  the  sentiment, 
remarking  that  it  is  a  received  opinion  that  fear  is  a  cause  of  itself  sufficient 
to  produce,  in  certain  dispositions,  a  bad  or  malignant  fever,  there  being 
many  instances  in  besieged  towns  where  no  other  reason  could  well  be  as- 
signed for  the  rise  of  malignant  disorders  than  the  dejection  of  spirits,  grief, 
and  panic  of  the  inhabitants,  occasioned  by  the  bombardment  and  the  appre- 
hensions of  a  violent  death  from  some  sudden  assault  of  the  enemy.* 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  from  personal  observation,  nor  have  I  now  leisure 
to  examine,  how  far  the  opinion  of  Lind,  as  to  the  great  injury  arising  from 
the  action  of  the  passions,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  exclusive  of 
some  other  agency,  may  be  founded.  Especially  am  I  not  prepared  to  admit, 
on  so  equivocal  an  authority  as  Lassis' — who,  not  content  with  discarding  all 
idea  of  contagion,  disbelieves  the  existence  of  infection  and  meteorological 
influences  also — that  nine-tenths  of  the  mortality  attributed  to  yellow  and 
other  fevers,  should  be  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  the  fear  and  panic  under 
which  every  one  labours,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  times  of  epidemics. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  affections  of  the  mind,  as  also  most 
others  which  are  incident  to  our  nature,  will  be  found  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  production  and  aggravation  of  the  diseases  of  hot  climates  and 
of  the  summer  season  of  temperate  ones,  whether  in  Hindostan,  in  Africa,  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  this  country,  in  Europe,  or  anywhere  else.  Upon  this 
subject  there  can  be  no  mistake.  Facts  and  statements  in  relation  to  it  will 
be  found  recorded  in  almost  every  publication  extant  on  those  diseases,  and 
on  none  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  the  one  to  which  attention  is  more 
especially  called  on  this  occasion.  Warren,  after  remarking  that  debanches 
are  injurious,  because  the  next  day  the  spirits  are  prostrated,  adds:  "But, 

>  Med-Chir.  Trans,  of  Edinbargh,  p.  296.  <  Op.  cit,  p.  149. 

*  Caases  des  Maladies  Epid^miques,  p.  88;  lb.,  Calamity  resultant  da  Systime  de  la 
Contagion,  p.  9,  &o. 
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eren  upon  any  dejections  of  mind,  fright,  and  the  like,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  smallpox,  and  this  rulgarly  imputed  to  the  animal  spirits  retiring 
to  the  centre  and  gathering  about  the  heart,  and  so  leaving  the  outlets  or 
aTenues  unguarded,  let  the  reasoning  be  what  it  will,  the  obsenration  is  of 
good  weight;  and  I  have  often  had  some  grounds  to  think  that  it  might  take 
place  in  this  malignant  fever,  too,  having  seen  it  lay  hold  on  most  of  those 
who  were  under  the  greatest  uneasiness  and  apprehension  about  it"  (p.  25). 

Desportes,  also,  speaking  of  the  Maladie  de  Siam  of  St.  Domingo  (i.  pp. 
24,  196;  ii.  264),  long  ago  remarked  that  those  who  apply  themselves  too 
intensely  to  study,  or  to  business,  or  give  themselves  up  to  sorrow,  are  the 
first  attacked,  and  perish  very  rapidly.  Bally,  in  our  own  times,  remarked  that 
tiie  injurioQS  effect  of  terror,  in  times  of  epidemics,  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  long  sieges  and  defeats,  and  states  that  in  the  city  of  the 
Cape,  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  which  then  was  ravaged  by  the  fever  in 
Its  worst  form,  the  day  after  an  alarm  was  sure  to  be  marked  by  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  cases  (p.  366).  In  his  account  of  the  fever  of  Barbadoes,  in 
1817,  Dr.  Ralph  mentions,  in  illustration  of  the  injurious  influence  in  question 
of  anxiety  of  mind,  the  tendency  which  the  fever  showed  to  affect  different 
classes  of  persons.  ''  First,  among  the  people  of  the  huts  it  prevailed ;  then 
in  the  barracks.  After  we  had  lost  one  officer  by  fever,  several  others  soon 
became  affected ;  and,  in  like  manner,  when  one  of  the  hospital  attendants 
had  died,  others  soon  fell  sick,  grew  alarmed  and  died."  ''  Un  caractere 
fsrme  is,"  he  remarks,  the  best  preservative  from  fevers  on  all  occasions.  To 
this  cause  we  may  attribute,  in  some  measure,  the  terrible  mortality  of  the 
fever  in  Spain,  "  where  fear,  the  handmaid  of  ignorance,  reigns  triumphant 
over  the  minds  of  the  people."* 

Dr.  Blair  (p.  62)  states  it  was  discovered,  during  the  progress  of  the  epi- 
demic of  Demerara,  which  he  has  so  well  described,  that  if  a  sailor  affected 
with  the  fever  happened  to  be  brought  to  the  hospital  when  the  hearse  was 
present,  the  worst  prognosis  was  to  be  formed.  The  intelligence  of  the 
arrival  of  the  hearse  had  also  the  most  injurious  effect  on  the  sick  and  con- 
valescent within  the  wards.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  a  new  dead- 
house  had  to  be  built  out  of  sight  of  the  hospital,  and  the  approach  of  the 
hearse  so  managed  that  its  visits  were  unknown  to  the  patients. 
.  In  another  island,  Dr.  J.  Clark  informs  us  that  fear  produced  the  most 
atriking  and  sudden  effects  in  aiding  the  remote  cause  of  fever;  and  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  works  of  Chirac  (i.  191),  Hillary,  (p.  146),  Lempriere  (ii. 
10,  11),  Chisholm  (ii.  53),  Ibid.  (Manuel,  p.  198),  Hunter  (p.  18),  Johnson 
(on  TVop.  aim.,  p.  71),  Clark  (IXs,  of  Long  Voy,,  i.  165),  Caillot  (p.  138), 
Savar^sy  (p.  228),  Qillespie  (pp.  66,  132),  and  others  mentioned  below — . 
Eochoux  (pp.  24,  114),  Rouppe  (pp.  293,  296),  Catel  (pp.  It,  18),  Chervin 
(Rept  onBufz,^.  34),  Osgood  (p.22),Ib.  (Cautions,  p.  13),  Copland (iii.  151), 
Dariste  (iv.  28,  89,  68,  64),  Dutroulan  (p.  15),  Lefort  (pp.  30,  31),  R.  Jack- 
son  (Oudines,  p.  249),  GUbert  (p.  tl),  Bancroft  (p.  185),  MouUM  (J9tMer- 

I  M6d.-Chir.  TranB.  of  Edin.,  ii.  68,  64. 
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tation  sur  le  Fih>re  Jaune  Observie  d  St,  Dom.,  p.  16),  Cbambolle  (xiL  200), 
Ropey  (p.  16),  McWilliams  (p.  105),  Lallemant  {Fever  of  Rio  Janeiro^  p. 
42),  Quelques  mots  sur  PInfiuenee  des  Affections  Morales  sur  les  Marins  (p. 
9),  Mabit  (p.  16),  Arnold  (p.  34),  Lorein  (p.  9),  Fihvre  de  Cayenne,  1850 
(p.  160),  Bertullus  (p.  19),  Heastie  (p.  59),  Bourdon  (p.  8),  Home  (p.  236), 
Blair  (p.  60) — that  the  efifects  of  the  depressing  passions  and  emotions, 
fear,  despondency,  grief,  inqnietade,  and  even  of  indolence  of  mind,  haye  long 
and  continue  still  to  elicit  attention  in  regard  to  the  fe^er  of  the  tropics. 
So  proverbial  are  the  injarioos  efifects  of  fear  in  the  West  Indies,  that  to  this 
cause  is  attributed,  in  the  French  colonies,  the  great  prevalence  and  mortal!^ 
observed  among  emigrants  from  Provence — ^noted  for  their  timorous  disposi- 
tion— ^though  they  are  natives  of  a  climate  wliich,  by  its  mildness,  should 
render  them  less  under  the  influence  of  that  of  the  tropics  than  people  from 
northern  regions.^ 

Not  less  evident  have  been  the  morbid  influences  of  the  depressing  pas- 
sions in  the  yellow  fever  of  temperate  regions — ^both  on  the  other  and  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Dr.  Amiel,  in  his  ofl&cial  answers  to  queries  relative 
to  the  epidemic  of  Gibraltar,  places  Fear  far  above  all  other  predisposing 
canses'in  its  injurious  tendencies ;  ''  and  above  all,  the  painful  apprehension 
of  soon  becoming  a  victim  to  a  scourge  which  every  day  cuts  ofif  so  many  peo- 
ple—an apprehension  which  staggers  the  most  resolute — ^has  increased  the 
malignity  of  the  fever,  and  rendered  it  pernicious  to  the  highest  degree."* 

Rochoux  (p.  114),  Pariset  (p.  506),  Blair  (p.  21),  Berthe  (p.  14T),  Au- 
douard  (p.  435),  in  Europe,  have  noted  results  of  an  analogous  character ;" 
and  long  before  any  recorded  outbreak  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Spain  or  Italy ; 
Chirac,  in  his  highly  interesting  account  of  the  malignant  fever  which  deso- 
lated the  city  of  Rocheford  in  1694,  and  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
former  disease,  has  enlarged  on  the  injurious  efifects  of  the  depressing  pas- 
sions ;  and  attributes  the  smaller  mortality  which  occurred  there,  compared 

>  Cberrin's  Report  on  Rnf^  p.  86.  '  Johnson,  Trop.  Glim.,  pp.  271-2. 

*  **  Dr.  Broassooet,  professor  in  the  medical  sobool  of  Montpellier,  communicated  to 
me  the  following  fact:  When  he  was  sent  to  Spain,  by  order  of  the  government,  to  inTes- 
tigate  the  fever  which  was  then  preyailing  at  Cadis,  he  learned  that  the  disease  haying 
broken  oat  in  Malaga,  the  preservation  of  that  city  from  an  extensive  prevalenee  of  it 
was  due  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  captain-general  commanding  the  province. 
Fully  couTinoed  of  the  fact  that  fear  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  epidemics,  h« 
called  a  meeting  of  all  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  city,  and  after  demonstrating 
to  them  the  necessity  of  concealing  from  the  public  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
the  yellow  fcTcr,  he  caused  them  to  sign  a  declaration  to  the  efifect  that  the  feyer  then 
proTailing  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  Cadiz,  and  was  not  contagious.  He  forwarded 
this  document  to  Madrid,  and  obtained  permission  to  dispense  with  the  establishment  of  a 
eordon.  GlTing  the  example  to  all  around,  he  yisited  the  sick  and  f^uented  the  hospi- 
tals. He  consoled  the  sick  and  assured  them  that  the  disease  under  which  they  laboured 
in  no  way  resembled  that  which  committed  such  rayages  in  Cadii.  At  the  same  time  ht 
gaye  all  the  necessary  orders  for  the  cleansing  and  purification  of  the  city.  His  measures 
had  the  desired  effect.  The  number  of  cases  was  not  large ;  the  disease  was  less  fatal, 
and  the  epidemic  ended  much  sooner."  (Daritte,  pp.  68,  64.) 
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to  that  of  Maroeilles  in  1720,  to  the  care  he  took  to  remore  from  the  minfls 
of  the  people  the  idea  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease — ^thereby  de« 
priying  the  latter  of  the  frightful  aspect  it  would  otherwise  have  assumed.^ 
On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  similar  observations  have  bSen  made  by  Moul- 
trie (p.  26),  Archer  {Med.  Rec,  v.  66),  Drysdale  {Med.  Mus.,  i.  34),  Per- 
lee  {Pha.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  iii.  10),  Toolej  (p.  16),  Barton  (p.  20), 
Gros  (pp.  7,  8),  Lewis  {N.  0.  Joum.^  i.  415),  and  the  several  reporters  on 
the  fever  of  Baltimore  in  1819.  Bj  the  writers  on  the  fever  of  this  city 
greater  stress  seems  to  have  been  laid  on  the  subject  than  by  those  of  other 
parts  of  this  continent.*  Barnwell  speaks  of  the  danger  of  allowing  a  pa* 
tient  to  be  swayed  by  a  feeling  of  fear.'  The  state  of  the  mind,  according 
to  Gurrie  (p.  3),  had  great  influence  in  hastening  or  retarding  the  effects  of 
the  contagion.  ''  Those  under  the  influence  of  fear,  which  is  the  case  with 
the  minority,  were  sooner  affected  after  exposure  to  the  contagion,  than  those 
who  were  less  concerned."  Dr.  Rush*  says  that  in  many  people  the  disease 
was  excited  by  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  fear. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  differing  from  most  writers  on  the  subject,  the 
distfngnished  physician  just  named  was  disposed  to  think  that  a  moderate 
degree  of  fear  served  to  counteract  the  excessive  stimulus  of  the  miasmata, 
and  thereby  to  preserve  the  body  in  a  state  of  healthy  equilibrium.  He  was 
certain  that  fear  did  no  harm  after  the  disease  was  formed,  in  those  cases 
where  great  morbid  excess  of  action  had  taken  place.  "  The  fear,''  he  adds, 
''  co-operated  with  some  of  my  remedies  in  reducing  the  morbid  excitement 
of  the  arterial  system"  (p.  49).  Whether  the  reader  will  feel  disposed  to 
attach  much  weight  to  an  opinion  based,  in  great  measure,  on  a  more  than 
doubtful  theory  respecting  the  mode  of  action  of  the  remote  cause  of  the 
disease,  I  leave  him  to  decide.  From  what  has  been  said,  I  am,  myself,  in- 
clined to  regard  the  views  of  Dr.  Bush  on  the  subject  as  more  fanciful  than 
well  founded,  and  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of  his  distinguished  contemporary, 
Deveze,  who,  after  pointing  out  the  highly  injurious  tendencies  of  the  pas* 
sion  in  question  says:  ''  Fear  is  the  more  terrible,  as  it  does  not  abandon  the 
patient  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  thereby  prevents  his  resisting 
its  effects.  Or,  if  it  disappears,  it  is  only  to  leave  in  its  place  a  deceiving 
security"  (p.  113). 

Dr.  Rush  (iii.  202)  speaks  in  decided  terms  of  the  effects  of  terror,  and 
on  the  subject  of  grief,  makes  the  following  remarks:  ''It  was  remarkable 
that  the  disease  was  not  excited  in  many  cases  in  the  attendants  upon  the 
sick,  while  there  was  a  hope  of  their  recovery.  The  grief  which  followed 
the  extinction  of  hope,  by  death,  frequently  produced  it  within  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  and  that  not  in  one  person  only,  but  often  in  most  of  the  relations 
of  the  deceased.  But  the  disease  was  also  produced  by  a  change  in  the  state 
of  the  mind  directly  the  opposite  to  that  which  has  been  mentioned.  Many 
persons  that  attended  patients,  who  recovered,  were  seized  with  the  disease 

>  Op.  dt., !.  186,  &c.  «  Op.  cit,  p.  878. 

•  FoTer  of  1798,  p.  10.  «  Med.  Inq.,  iU.  49. 
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a  day  or  two  after  they  were  relieved  from  the  toil  and  anxiety  of  nursing. 
The  collapse  of  the  mind  from  the  abstraction  of  the  stimnlas  of  hope  and 
desire,  by  their  ample  gratification,  probably  produced  that  debility  and  loss 
of  the  eqailibrinm  of  the  system  which  fayoured  the  activity  of  the  mias* 
mata"  (iii.  50). 

Excessive  joy,  fits  of  anger,  by  stimulating  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  as  well  as  the  nervous  system  generally ;  strong  emotions  of  any 
kind ;  despondency  from  pecuniary  or  other  losses;  disappointment  from  even 
trivial  causes;  intense  mental  application,  are  no  less  to  be  deprecated, 
though  producing  their  effects  in  a  different  way ;  while  the  feelings  of  hope, 
courage,  cheerfulness,  as  well  as  equanimity  of  tempef,  have  the  contrary 
tendency  of  shielding  the  system  from  the  morbid  influence  of  the  eflBcient 
cause  of  the  disease,  both  by  promoting  the  healthful  play  of  the  functions, 
and  placing  the  happy  possessor  of  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  depressing 
passions.  They  prove  powerful  adjuvants  of  treatment.  All  the  above- 
mentioned  affections  of  the  mind  act,  under  the  circumstances,  only  as  predis- 
posing or  exciting  causes ;  but  are  not,  for  that,  less  to  be  dreaded. 

"  Were  I,"  says  Dr.  Rush,  "  to  enter  a  city,  and  meet  its  inhabitants  under 
the  first  impressions  of  terror  and  distress  from  its  appearance,  my  advice  to 
them  should  be,  beware — not  of  contagion,  for  the  yellow  fever  of  our 
country  is  not  contagious — nor  of  putrid  exhalations,  where  the  duties  of 
humanity  or  consanguinity  require  your  attendance,  but  beware  of  EXcrrmQ 

CAUSES."* 

Sleep, — Dr.  Bush  enumerates  sleep  among  the  causes  of  the  disease, 
and  says :  "  A  great  proportion  of  all  who  were  affected  by  this  fever  were 
attacked  in  the  night.  Sleep  induced  direct  debility  (which  he  afterwards 
called  debility  by  abstraction),  and  thereby  disposed  the  contagion  which 
floated  in  the  blood  to  act  with  such  force  upon  the  system  as  to  destroy  its 
equilibrium,  and  thus  to  excite  a  fever.  The  influence  of  sleep  as  a  predis- 
posing and  exciting  cause  was  often  assisted  by  the  want  of  bedclothes  suited 
to  the  midnight  or  morning  coolness  of  the  air  (p.  35).  Dr.  Deveze,  on  the 
other  hand,  regards  the  idea  of  sleep  exercising  a  positive  morbid  agency  as 
one  of  a  singular  character.  ''It  may,"  he  says,  ''appear  specious,  because  it 
is  truly  during  or  after  the  sleep  of  night  that  most  individuals  are  seized 
with  the  disease."  But  he  discovers  in  that  circumstance  nothing  to  justify 
the  opinion  that  sleep  has  excited  the  disease ;  and  thinks  it  more  probable 
that  the  phenomenon  in  question  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  fever 
breaks  out  during  the  night,  in  the  same  way  as  other  diseases  appear  more 
generally  during  the  morning  or  evening  (pp.  114, 115). 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  how  far  the  views  of  Dr.  Bush,  as  to  the 
mode  of  operation  of  sleep  in  exciting  the  disease,  are  entitled  to  our  regard ; 
and  without  doing  more  than  pointing  out  that  the  explanation  offered  by 
Dr.  Deveze  amounts  merely  to  the  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  fever  attacks 
at  night  because  it  is  in  its  nature  to  do  so,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 

I  On  the  Means  of  PreveotiDg  Summer  and  Aatomnil  JXaeases,  Med.  Inq.,  It.  126. 
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opinion  of  the  fonner  as  to  the  agency  of  sleep  in  predisposing  to  or  exciting 
the  disease  is  far  from  being  as  singular  and  unfounded  as  the  other  regards 
it  The  medical  reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded  that  during  the  state  of 
deep  certain  changes  take  place  in  the  system  which  may  render  the  latter 
more  prone  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  efficient  cause  of  the  yellow  ferer. 

By  a  reference  to  some  of  the  older  and  many  later  and  contemporary 
writers,  from  Lancisi  to  the  present  day,  we  shall  find  statements  of  facta 
Obserred  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  which  confirm  the  views  of 
oor  eminent  countryman.  Speaking  of  the  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers 
df  Peru,  Ulloa  long  ago  remarked :  **Quand  ce$  fittre$  rignant  dans  les  Que- 
iradcu  (or  deep  valleys)  ti  niffii  d'*y  sojourner  pour  en  Hre  pris ;  qu^an  y 
dorme  de  nuit  au  dejour,  on  ne  ies  ivite  pcu.^^  Nor  can  the  effect  be  matter 
of  astonishment.  Every  one  knows  that  certain  functions  are  modified  in  a 
more  or  less  marked  degree  by  the  state  of  sleep.  Dr.  Edwards  has  shown,'  and 
the  same  observation  was  made  before  by  Sanctorius  and  Keill,  that  the  state 
in  question  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  perspirable  process.  At  the  same 
time,  the  nervous  energy  is  diminished,  the  circulation  is  less  rapid,  calorifi- 
cation is  lessened,  other  functions  are  performed  with  less  energy,  and  the 
whole  system  is  in  a  state  of  relaxation.  In  that  condition  we  are  more 
|m>ne  to  take  cold  than  we  would  be  in  the  waking  state ;  and  the  same  in- 
dividual who  exposes  himself  with  impunity  while  awake  to  a  cold  atmosphere 
and  to  currents  of  air,  experiences  injurious  effects  from  these  when  asleep. 
Such  being  the  case,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
the  state  of  sleep  may  place  the  system  in  a  condition  calculated  to  impair 
greatly  the  elimination  of  the  noxious  agents  which  give  rise  to  the  dis- 
ease, and  diminish  the  power  of  resisting  their  injurious  effects.  Should 
this  be  admitted,  we  derive  a  proof  of  the  propriety  of  regarding  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Bush,  on  the  subject  in  question,  as  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  Nor  is  this  opinion  of  the  injurious  tendency  of  sleep  sup- 
ported by  the  above  consideration  only;  for,  on  examination,  it  will  be 
found  that  other  writers  besides  Dr.  Bush  have  entertained  the  same 
views,  and  that  in  other  fevers  of  a  kindred  nature  a  similar  agency  has, 
with  great  show  of  reason,  been  ascribed  to  sleep.  Dr.  Bancroft  (pp.  86, 
ST,  100)  mentions  several  facts  from  Clark  and  Trotter  to  show  this  agency, 
and  says :  **  We  have,  therefore,  reason  to  believe  not  only  that  the  morbid 
miasmata  are  condensed  or  precipitated  with  the  falling  dews  by  the 
diminished  temperature  of  the  night,  and  thus  accumulated  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  but  that  the  body  is  rendered  more  accessible  to  their  noxious 
influence  during  sleep  by  its  greater  relaxation,  and  by  a  suspension  of  those 
protective  exertions  of  the  living  power  which  accompany  our  wakeful 
exertions"  (p.  1*72).  Lind,  both  in  his  work  on  hot  climates  (p.  182),  and  in 
that  on  seamen  (p.  78),  cites  cases  which  go  to  prove  the  reality  of  that 

'  Ulloa,  M^moires  Phlloiophiqties  Hist.  Physiques  conoemant  la  D6coayerte  de  TAm^- 
rique,  i.  245. 
'  On  Physical  Agents,  p.  102,  Am.  ed. 
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agency.  In  the  latter,  he  remarks :  **  One  great  means,  then,  of  the  safety  of 
the  men  which  are  employed  on  shore  would  be  to  relieve  them  often,  and  to 
permit  none  to  sleep  in  the  tents.  Sentinels  should  be  placed  with  a  mid- 
shipman at  watering-places,  and  strictly  charged  to  prohibit  sleep ;  for  in 
sleep  (a  state  of  genieral  relaxation)  there  is  the  greatest  danger  from  the 
unwholesome  air.  This  is  a  thing  so  well  known  at  Rome,  that,  of  its  many 
inhabitants,  there  is  scarce  to  be  found  one  of  the  better  sort,  who,  during 
summer  or  autumn,  would  venture  to  sleep  a  night  at  Ostia,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  marshes  adjoining  the  city.  Persons  often  recreate  in  the 
day,  and  hunt  in  the  unhealthy  parts  of  the  Campagna,  but  they  are  sure  to 
return  to  the  city  before  night ;  the  fatal  experience  of  many  having  suffi* 
ciently  taught  them  the  danger  of  sleeping  in  those  nurseries  of  disease." 
{On  Seamen,  p.  T5.) 

In  speaking  of  miasma,  a  writer  of  our  own  city  says:  ''Exposure  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  is  equally  dangerous,  and  especially  during  sleep, 
when  the  power  of  resisting  noxious  agents  is  diminished.  Hence,"  he 
continues,  ''  the  peculiar  danger  of  sleeping  in  tents  in  sickly  regions."^ 
Turn  we  to  the  fever  of  the  African  coast  ?' — we  find  that  there  the  iigurioua 
efifects  of  sleep  are  recognized ;  and  a  reference  to  the  writers  on  the  paludal 
fevers  of  Europe  will  show  that  these  effects  are  there  fully  admitted.  Mon- 
falcon,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  marshes,  remarks  that  the  action  of  these 
is  aggravated  by  the  state  of  sleep  which  operates  by  favouring  the  absorption 
of  effluvia.  The  same  opinion  is  entertained  by  Alibert'  As  regards  the 
fever  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  Dr.  Clark*  states  that  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome  who  are  more  prudent,  who  never  sleep  in  the  Campagna,  but  return 
to  the  city  during  the  night,  the  fever  is  comparatively  rare.  Eustace,  in  his 
classical  tour  (iii.  148),  adverts  to  the  extreme  danger  of  sleeping  while  pass- 
ing the  marshes,  and  advises  travellers  to  keep  awake  during  the  journey 
across  (p.  149).  Folchi,  the  late  able  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
Sapienza  of  Rome,  dwells  on  the  same  results.'  Brochi  affirms  the  greater 
disposition  to  receive  the  infection  during  sleep  as  a  fact  placed  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  and  endeavours  to  establish  on  it  his  theory  of  the  poi- 
son being  admitted  into  the  system  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.*  The 
writer  of  an  excellent  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,^  in  commenting  on 
the  views  of  Brocchi,  is  equally  positive  as  to  the  reality  of  the  fact  in 
question.  Nor  is  the  recognition  of  that  fact  of  recent  date.  It  was  dwelt 
upon  long  ago  by  Lancisi,  who  devotes  a  separate  chapter  in  his  cele- 
brated work  on  paludal  effluvia,  to  explain  the  cause.  ^^Cur  juxtapaUudvu 
nociu  prcesertxm  indormienies  mdgU  qudm  vigUanUt  Utdanturf  Nemo  arbi- 
tror  de  facti  veritate  dubitabit,  qui  diu  medicsB  arti  operam  dederit.''  ''  Nos 
certd  Romana  Nosocomia  per  sstatem  et  autumnum  plena  videmus  miseria 

>  Wood,  i.  44.  «  Bryson,  p.  218. 

*  Hist  MM.  des  Bfarais,  pp.  195-6;  Fi^Tre  Pernio.,  p.  235. 
4  Med.  Notes  on  Italy,  p.  80. 

*  On  the  Origin  of  Periodical  Feyers  in  Rome,  X.  A.  J.,  rii.  258. 

*  I>ello  Stato  Fisioo  del  Saolo  di  Roma,  &c.    Rome,  1820.  i  Vol  xxxtL  546. 
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agrornm  colonis;  ac  per  nrbem  sspe  dolemns  incantos  Tenatores,  ac  pere- 
grinos,  qnarnqnam  non  longo  tempore  palustria  loca  incolueriut;  quia  tamen 
hrevem  $omnium  prope  lacunas  coepemnt  malignis  febribns  afflictari.''^ 

Bat  whilst  sleep,  under  certain  contingencies,  must  be  yiewed  in  the  light 
of  a  predisposing  or  exciting  agent  of  the  disease,  the  deprivation  of  it — 
watchfulness,  from  any  canse — gives  rise  to  the  same  effect.  Hence  the  inju- 
rious influence  of  nursing  the  sick,  which,  when  added  to  anxiety  of  mind, 
80  often  attendant  on  fatigue  of  body  so  inseparable  from  that  occupation, 
is  but  too  often  followed  by  an  attack  of  the  fever.  To  the  same  canse  we 
may  in  some  measure  ascribe  the  greater  prevalence  of  the  disease  among 
seamen  and  soldiers. 

Inqsbta. — Intemperance  in  respect  both  to  food  and  drink ;  the  use, 
especially  when  carried  to  excess,  of  aliments  of  an  exciting  and  nutritious, 
as  well  as  those  of  a  crude  and  indigestible  character,  unripe  or  acid  fruit; 
perhaps  stUl  more  particularly  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and,  indeed,  of  sti- 
mulating liquors  of  any  kind,  have  almost  invariably  exhibited  a  tendency  to 
excite  the  development  of  the  yellow  fever.  The  danger  arising  from  such 
indulgences  has  been  fully  recognized  from  the  earliest  period,  and  is  recorded 
by  almost  every  writer,  ancient  and  modem,  who  has  treated  of  the  causes 
of  the  disease.  As  regards  the  fever  of  tropical  climates — Warren  (p.  20), 
Moseley  (pp.  86,  432),  Hume  (p.  237),  Lind  (p.  176),  Hunter  (p.  17),  Hil- 
lary (p.  146),  Poissonnier  (p.  7),  and  a  host  of  others,'  have  dwelt  on  the 
subject  in  a  more  or  less  pointed  manner ;  and  the  descriptions  we  have  of 
the  fevers  of  the  African  coast'  and  of  India* — differing,  in  some  measure,  as 
these  may  do,  from  the  disease  more  particularly  before  us — show  that  the 
baneful  effects  resulting  in  them  from  the  cause  under  consideration,  are  simi- 
lar to  those  observed  in  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies.  Nor  have  these 
injurious  effects  been  less  clearly  marked,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  yellow  fever 
of  tempeiate  climates  and  to  diseases  of  a  kindred  nature.    Berthe  (p.  170), 

'  De  Nouis  Palii(Unm  Efflayiis,  pp.  62-8 ;  see  also  Blane  on  Dis.  of  Seamen,  p.  230 
CeUe,  Hjgi^ne  des  Pays  Chauds,  pp.  298-859,  860;  Wallace,  Edinb.  J.,  xM.  278,  282 
Balme  de  la  Contagion,  p.  227;  Watson,  Praot.  of  Med.,  p.  460;  Simons,  p.  18 
Giannini,  L  228. 

'  Gillespie,  p.  62;  R.  Jackson,  Fev.  of  Jamaica,  p.  898;  Outline,  p.  249;  Hist,  and 
Cnre  of  Fever,  pt.  i.  ch.  2,  p.  66;  Gilbert,  p.  81 ;  Chisholm,  i.  808;  ii.  154 ;  Manuel, 
pp.  174, 198;  Gillespie,  ill.  62;  H.  McLean,  p.  15;  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  p.  99,  258;  Fever 
of  Cayenne,  1850,  pp.  161;  Leblond,  p.  96;  Arnold,  p.  28;  Fontana,  p.  7;  Trotter,  i. 
842,  848;  Bancroft,  p.  29;  Lempriere,  ii.  10,  11,  15;  Savar^sy,  pp.  280,  281,  284,  285; 
Osgood,  J.,  p.  22 ;  Arnold,  pp.  28,  84 ;  Heastie,  p.  59 ;  Vincent,  p.  8 ;  Henderson,  pp.  4, 
14;  Dickenson,  pp.  8,  89,  84,  87;  Williamson,  i.  89;  Dariste,  pp.  20,  40,  216;  Blane, 
Diseases  of  Seamen,  p.  84;  Ralph,  ii.  77;  Dickson  (D.  J.  H.),  Edin.  Joum.,  i?.  456  ; 
ziii.  87;  Bufx,  p.  86;  Bally,  p.  876;  Caillot,  p.  186;  Ferguson,  yiii.  148;  Blair,  p.  60  ; 
Good,  ii.  198;  Pngnet,  p.  885;  Rochouz,  p.  26;  Boyle,  p.  126;  Celle,  pp.  235,  241; 
Gonzales,  Tratado  de  las  Enfermedade  de  la  gente  de  blar.,  p.  809 ;  Lallemant,  Feyer  of 
Bio  Janeiro,  p.  42. 

•  Bryson,  Edin.  Joum.,  Ixix.  115;  Burnett,  FeTcr  of  the  Eclair,  Edin.  Joum., 
IzTiii.  494. 

^  Johnson  on  Tropical  Climates,  pp.  10,  75,  850. 
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Pariset  (p.  504),  BameU  (pp.  17,  142,  172),  Andouard  (p.  439),  Gillkrat 
(Cyclop,,  p.  279),  Boyle  {Edin.  Joutti,,  p.  8),  Bochoox  (p.  115),  Palloni 
(p.  10) — ^have  pointed  them  oat  as  respects  the  fever  of  Europe;  while,  in 
this  country,  from  Louisiana  to  Boston,  the  same  result  has  been  found  to 
obtain.^  Almost  all  the  first  victims  of  the  yellow  fever  of  Baltimore  in 
1794  were  persons  habituated  to  the  immoderate  use  of  ardent  spirits ;  ''and 
it  is  a  melancholy  truth,"  says  Dr.  Drysdale,  "that  very  few  of  those  unfor- 
tunate creatures  could  be  rescued  from  death  by  all  the  powers  of  medicine" 
(i.  30). 

"  I  have  received,  on  application,"  says  Dr.  Barton,  "  an  official  docnment 
from  G.  W.  Powell,  Esq.,  G.  W.  P.  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  in  this  city 
(N.  0.)i  exhibiting  the  mortality  among  the  members  of  that  body  during 
the  last  two  most  fatal  years  known  to  this  city,  when  it  has  been  scourged 
by  the  combined  influence  of  yellow  fever  and  cholera  with  an  acknowledged 
mortality  from  them,  during  the  period  which  this  document  embraces,  of 
5,653.  Of  the  2,427  members,  there  have  died  in  two  years,  to  the  1st  of 
April  (that  is,  from  their  commencement  to  that  date)  but  29 — or  1  in  83.41 1 
This  most  valuable  report  goes  on  further  to  state  in  detail,  that  of  this 
mortality,  8  died  of  yellow  fever,  and  two  only  of  cholera — that  about  one- 
third  of  these  deaths  were  of  transient  brethren  visiting  here  for  their 
health !  And,  moreover,  that  nine-tenths  of  all  these  members  were  of  that 
very  age  (between  20  and  40),  most  subject  to  the  supposed  malign  in- 
fluences of  this  climate."' 

As  might  be  anticipated,  from  what  precedes,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  dis- 
ease as  it  has  at  various  periods  manifested  itself  in  Philadelphia,  the  agency 
of  such  causes  has  proved  most  evidently  hurtful.  Dr.  Bush  dwells  on  the 
subject  with  characteristic  emphasis,  in  his  history  of  the  epidemic  of  1793. 
''A  plentiful  meal  and  a  few  glasses  of  wine  seldom  failed  of  exciting  the  fever. 
But  when  the  body  was  strongly  impregnated  with  the  contagion,  even  the 
smallest  deviation  from  the  customary  stimulus  of  diet,  in  respect  to  quality 
or  quantity,  roused  the  contagion  into  action.  A  supper  of  twelve  oysters 
in  one,  and  only  three  in  another  of  my  patients  produced  the  disease.  A 
half  an  ounce  of  meat  rendered  the  contagion  active  in  a  lady  who  had  lived 
by  my  advice  for  two  weeks  upon  mUk  and  vegetables.  A  supper  of  salad, 
dressed  after  the  French  fashion,  excited  it  in  one  of  Dr.  Mease's  patients" 
(iii.  49).  The  College  of  Physicians,  in  their  address  to  the  citizens, 
26th  August,  1793,  recommended  temperance  as  a  prophylactic  means — 
fully  aware  of  the  danger  attending  a  contrary  course  (Carey,  p.  22).  De- 
veze  states,  that  men  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  were  most  liable 

>  Lining,  ii.  427;  Addoms,  p.  29;  Selden  and  Whitehead,  Med.  Reposit,  It.  884,  885; 
Tytler,  p.  508;  Archer,  p.  66;  Brown,  Ferer  of  Boston  of  1798,  p.  74;  Ibid.,  Med.  Reposit, 
li.  297;  Valentin,  p.  90;  Drysdale,  i.  80;  Porter,  p.  10;  Tooley,  p.  16;  Barton,  p.  20; 
Cartwrigfat,  iz.  15,  17 ;  Gros,  p.  8 ;  Epid.  of  N.  0.,  in  1889,  p.  824 ;  Dickson,  iii.  257 ; 
Wood,  i.  807;  Ticknor,  ill.  218;  Forry,  pp.  221,  222;  Seaman,  Webster's  Collection, 
p.  40;  E.  H.  Smith,  ib.,  p.  84. 

'  £.  II.  Barton,  Sanitary  Report  of  N.  0.,  Trans,  of  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  iiL  605. 
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to  the  disease  (p.  114),  and  Nassy  speaks  of  the  fatal  tendency  of  a  heating 
regimen,  which,  he  remarks,  "  gare  additional  fire  to  the  disease  in  those  at- 
tacked, and  thns  dng,  as  it  were,  their  own  graves"  (p.  9).  Carey  (p.  74), 
states  that,^"  to  tipplers  and  dmnkards  and  to  men  who  lived  high,  and  were 
at  a  corpulent  habit  of  body,  this  disorder  (in  1793)  was  very  &tal."  Of 
these,  many  were  seized,  and  the  recoveries  were  very  rare ;  and  another 
writer,  speaking  of  the  epidemic  of  1798,  says  that,  ''of  hard  drinkers  who 
were  attacked,  not  one  in  twenty  recovered."* 

Dr.  Rnsh  fnrther  remarks  (iii.  202),  in  his  account  of  the  fever  of  1794, 
that  "  the  summer  fruits,  from  being  eaten  before  they  were  ripe,  or  in  too 
large  a  quantity,  became  frequently  exciting  causes  of  this  fever.  It  was 
awakened  in  one  of  my  patients  by  a  supper  of  peaches  and  milk.  Cucum- 
bers, in  several  instances,  gave  vigour  to  the  miasmata  which  had  been  pre- 
Tiously  received  into  the  system."  In  fine,  excesses  in  alimentary  stimu- 
lation, the  use  of  indigestible  food,  over  repletion  of  even  healthful  articles, 
a  resort  to  alcoholic  liquors  or  strong  wines,  and  in  general  any  irregularity 
of  regimen,  have  a  tendency  to  predispose  the  system  to  the  morbific  im- 
pression of  the  efficient  cause  of  the  disease,  or  to  excite  the  latter  in  those 
already  predisposed.  It  may  have  been  perceived  that  the  baneful  effects  in 
question  manifest  themselves  in  those  in  whom  such  indulgences  are  of  only 
occasional  occurrence  as  well  as  in  individuals  who  are  habitually  intemperate. 
But  though  the  disease  is  excited  in  persons  of  regular  habits,  by  an  occa- 
aional  excess  or  an  imprudent  use  of  improper  articles  of  diet,  the  danger 
of  an  attack  is  generally  greater,  and  the  risk  of  an  unfavourable  issue  much 
more  to  be  feared  in  those  in  whom  such  excesses  are  habitual. 

But  whOe  such  is  habitually  the  case,  instances  are  found,  and  not  un- 
feequently,  too,  in  which  a  contrary  result  is  obtained,  habitual  drunkards 
escaping  the  disease,  and  experiencing  no  or  little  ill  effects  from  their  intem- 
perance ;  while  indinduals  avoiding  all  excesses,  and  observing  a  temperate 
mode  of  living,  fall  victims  to  the  disease.  This  it  is  that  has  led  some 
writers  of  our  own  country  to  affirm  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on 
intemperance  and  high  living  as  causes  of  the  fever.*  It  is  not  unreasonable, 
however,  to  conclude — such  is  the  weight  of  authority  in  support  of  the  con- 
trary opinion — that,  if  individuals  of  intemperate  habits  escape,  while  others 
are  attacked  and  perish,  the  exemption  of  the  former  must  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  greater 
number  of  exemptions  in  question  are  found  to  occur  in  countries  where  the 
benefit  of  acclimatization  is  obtained,  and  that  the  escape  of  such  individuals 
is  due  to  that  cause,  or  to  the  protective  influence  of  an  attack  which  had 
occurred  prior  to  their  having  acquired  the  habit  of  indulgence  referred  to. 
Let  unacclimatized  and  unprotected  individuals,  while  indulging  habitually  in 
the  intemperate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  or  of  stii^ulating  and  highly  nutri- 
tious food,  expose  themselves  in  such  climates  during  the  sickly  period,  and 

*  Condie  and  Folwell,  Appendix,  p.  zii. 

'  Dickaon,  Eclectic  Joum.  of  Med.,  iy.  118. 
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let  persons  of  temperate  habits,  newly  arrived  there,  commit  excesses  of  any 
kind,  and  their  chances  of  escape  will  indubitably  be  far  inferior  to  that  of 
those  following  a  different  and  more  prudent  course.  Nevertheless,  althongh 
such  is  the  view  I  am  disposed  to  take  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that,  under  very  different  circumstances,  and  in  cases  of  equal  exposure  and 
equal  want  of  protection,  individuals  accustomed  to  indulgences  of  the  kind 
mentioned  escape  with  more  certainty  than  those  who  commit  excesses  only 
occasionally — ^the  former  deriving  their  exemption  from  the  power  of  habit, 
acquired  by  the  repeated  use  of  articles  of  a  stimulating  character,  and  which 
render  these  comparatively  less  hurtful  than  they  prove  to  those  nnaccustomed 
to  them.  "It  has  been  observed,'?  says  Dr.  McArthur,  "and  very  frequently 
urged  by  the  ban  vivant  as  an  excuse  for  his  mode  of  life,  that  men  who  live 
in  the  most  temperate  manner  are  as  liable  to  fever,  if  not  more  so,  than  those 
who  follow  the  opposite  extreme.  There  is  an  appearance  of  truth  in  this 
remark.  Often,  very  often,  the  temperate  and  sober  are  seized  with  this  fever 
under  circumstances  where  the  drunkard  escapes.  A  stranger,  on  his  arrival 
in  the  country,  unless  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  resolution,  is  assailed 
by  so  many  temptations  that  he  has  not  the  power  to  follow  the  plan  he  may 
have  laid  down  for  his  own  regulation.  He  commits  an  occasional  excess, 
and  next  morning  awakes  in  a  high  fever;  while  the  man  accustomed  to  his 
mosquito  dose  probably  feels  no  uneasiness,  or,  if  he  has  any,  a  slight  head- 
ache, from  his  last  night's  debauch,  and  flies  for  relief  to  his  hot  punch  and 
sangaree.  The  more  temperate  or  regular  a  man  has  lived,  any  deviation 
will  become,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  a  strong  or  exciting  cause  of  fever. 
But  if  the  drunkard  and  the  sober  man  shall  be  attacked  with  fever,  the 
former  has  not  an  equal  chance  of  recovery  with  the  latter."* 

In  this  country,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  acclimatization  does  not  obtain, 
cases  of  exemption  of  persons  addicted  to  indulgences  of  the  sort  can  only 
be  found  among  those  who  have  passed  through  the  disease  at  some  former 
period ;  and,  from  all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect  on  the  sub- 
ject,  and  the  observations  I  have  myself  made,  I  am  disposed  to  conclude 
that  all  others  are  more  liable  to  an  attack,  and,  when  so  attacked,  have  a 
slender  chance  of  recovery. 

But  while  such  is  the  danger  arising  from  the  occasional,  and  especially  the 
habitual,  use  of  stimulating  food  and  spirituous  liquors,  it  is  certain  that  a 
contrary  course^ — a  sudden  change  from  a  generous  to  an  abstemious  diet- 
produces  an  injurious  effect,  and  brings  on  an  attack  of  the  disease  in  indi- 
viduals who  otherwise  might,  in  all  probability,  have  escaped.  Currie  (p.  10) 
and  others  have  noted  the  circumstance,  of  the  truth  of  which  I  have  no 
doubt.  Even  free  livers  and  free  drinkers  experience  an  injurious  effect  from 
a  sudden  adoption  of  a  temperate  regimen.  But  on  this  point,  and  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  generous  mode  of  living  short  of  intemperance,  as 
affirmed  by  Dr.  Musgrave,'  or  a  strictly  temperate  or  abstemious  one,  had 
best  be  pursued,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  and 

1  Johnson  on  Tropical  Climates,  p.  850.  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  ix.  105. 
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B6ed  not  enlarge  upon  it  at  present.  Suffice  it  to  remark,  in  conclnsion,  that, 
whatever  view  we  may  entertain  on  this  sabject,  the  injurious  agency  of  stimu- 
lating aliments  and  drinks  presents  nothing  more  than  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated from  their  known  action  on  the  system.  Producing  over-excitement 
in  the  latter,  they  exercise,  when  transient,  a  local  impression  on  the  digestive 
organs,  which  they  surcharge,  fatigue,  and  stimulate^  to  a  degree  which  would 
be  incompatible,  under  all  circumstances,  with  a  healthy  state  of  the  functions, 
bat  which  becomesdoubly  injurious  when  these  organs — ^the  stomach  particular- 
ly— are  labouring  under  a  state  of  increased  excitability  or  irritation,  resulting 
firom  the  action  of  the  high  atmospherical  heat  and  other  causes  of  excitement 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  individual  is  placed,  which  debars  them 
from  the  possibility  of  resisting  the  effects  of  additional  and  sudden  stimu- 
lation, and,  from  the  disturbance  thus  created,  opens  the  way  for  the  morbid 
impression  of  the  remote  cause  of  the  disease.  As  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  habitual  use  of  food  to  excess,  and  especially  of  spirituous  liquors  carried 
to  the  degree  of  intemperance,  operates  in  facilitating  the  agency  and  aggra- 
vating the  effects  of  that  cause,  little  need  be  said.  Every  one  will  refer  it 
in  part  to  the  indirect  debility  and  weakening  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  whole 
economy;  to  the  semi-disorganization  of  parts  essential  to  life;  to  the  general 
disorder  of  the  nutrient  process ;  also  to  the  constant  over-excitability  of  the 
organs  of  digestion  which  attends  such  practices,  as  well  as  to  the  rapid  oxida- 
tion of  substances  thus  used  to  excess,  whereby  they  are  themselves  eliminated 
from  the  blood,  and,  by  robbing  the  oxygen  supplied  by  the  respiratory  pro- 
cess, prevent  a  like  change  in  other  materials  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  special 
objects  of  that  process  to  get  rid,  the  whole  inducing  a  change  in  the  system 
which  places  it  at  the  mercy  of  most  morbific  influences,  and  deprives  it  of  the 
degree  of  reactive  power  required  to  enable  it  to  surmount  the  encroachments 
of  these,  and  insure  their  timely  elimination. 

These  remarks  relative  to  the  injurious  effects  of  sudden  repletion  and 
stimulation,  in  times  of  epidemics,  of  organs  already  in  a  state  of  excitability  or 
irritation,  will  account  for  the  fact,  observed  in  all  countries  within  the  yellow 
fever  zone,  of  individuals  being  seized  with  the  disease  the  day  after  indulging 
in  an  excess,  and  attributing  to  a  simple  indigestion  the  symptoms  under 
which  they  labour.*  Dr.  Rush,  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  1794  (iii. 
202),  calls  attention  to  both  the  suddenness  of  such  attacks  and  the  mistakes 
to  which  they  gave  rise ;  not  without,  however,  riding  his  favourite  hobby, 
about  the  unity  of  disease,  and  the  exclusive  prevalence  of  one  disease, 
farther  than  most  readers  will  subscribe  to.  **  It  was  sometimes  unfortunate 
for  patients  when  the  disease  was  excited  by  an  article  of  diet,  or  by  any  other 
cause  which  acted  suddenly  on  the  system,  for  it  led  them,  and  in  some  in- 
stances their  physicians,  to  confound  those  exciting  causes  with  its  remote 
cause,  and  to  view  the  disease  without  the  least  relation  to  the  prevailing 
epidemic.    It  was  from  this  mistake  that  many  persons  were  said  to  have 

1  Pugnet,  p.  835 ;  Bally,  p.  365 ;  Rochouz,  pp.  26,  27. 
'  Rochouz,  p.  27. 
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died  of  intemperance,  of  eating  ice-creams,  and  of  trifling  colds,  who  ceK 
tainly  died  of  the  yellow  fever.  The  mm,  the  ice-cream,  the  changes  in  th^ 
air,  in  all  these  cases,  acted  like  sparks  of  fire  which  set  in  motion  the  qoi- 
escent  particles  of  tinder  or  gunpowder." 

Lnmoderate  Evacuations, — ^We  have  seen  that,  among  the  predisposing 
and  exciting  causes  of  the  yellow  fever  may  be  enumerated  a  rigid,  abste- 
mious diet.    Still  more  injurious  will  be  found  a  resort  to  immoderate  evacoa- 
tions,  or  anything  calculated  to  debilitate  considerably  the  system.    Whether 
moderate  bleeding  and  purging  will,  as  Dr.  Rush*  and  others  have  urged, 
prove  advantageous  in  warding  off  the  disease,  or  diminishing  its  violence,  ia 
a  question  I  need  not  now  investigate ;  but  certain  it  fls,  that  the  eminent 
physician  just  named,  while  advocating  the  practice,  acknowledges  that  some 
persons,  from  noticing  its  success,  were  led  to  use  those  remedies  in  an  excess, 
which  both  predisposed  them  to  the  disease,  and  excited  it  into  action.   "The 
morbid  effects  of  these  evacuations,"  he  adds,  "  were  much  aided  by  fear — 
for  it  was  this  passion  which  perverted  the  judgment  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
lead  to  the  excessive  use  of  remedies  which,  to  be  effectual,  should  only  be 
used  in  moderate  quantities"  (p.  36).     Currie  (p.  10),  in  like  manner,  enn* 
merates  among  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  disease  "  frequent  purging  and 
bleeding."    Dr.  John  Clark,  in  his  work  on  the  diseases  incident  to  long 
voyages  (i.  164),  entertains  similar  views.     Lempriere  (ii.  11),  speaks  of  the 
injurious  effects  resulting  from  violent  evacuations  of  all  kinds,  whether 
natural  or  artificial.     Osgood,  too,  enumerates  sudden  excess  of  any  of  the 
evacuations  among  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  disease.     "  Irregularity 
in  the  discharges  from  the  bowels,  the  skin,  and  the  urinary  bladder,  is  very 
often  introductory  to  malignant  fevers.     These  have  been  occasioned  by 
taking  remedies  while  in  health,  with  the  false  expectation  of  preventing 
them.     If  the  body  chance  to  be  a  little  bound,  which  is  as  natural  to  it  as 
for  the  mind  at  times  to  be  dull,  it  is  conceited  immediately  that  a  purge  is 
necessary.     A  dose  of  jalap  and  calomel,  or  some  other  strong  purgative,  is 
accordingly  taken,  which  excites  much  irritation,  and  sometimes  inflamma- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  intestines;  and  a  flux,  vomiting,  suppression  of 
urine  and  of  perspiration,  or  even  a  malignant  fever,  takes  place  in  conse- 
quence."*   Many  individuals,  indeed,  have  not  only  been  placed  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  necessarily  and  strongly  impressed  by  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
disease,  but  many  an  attack  has  been  quickly  brought  about  by  an  imprudent 
bleeding,  by  a  small  dose  of  purgative  medicine,  or  by  a  diarrhoea  occasioned 
by  ordinary  and  casual  causes. 

Gesta.  Fatigue, — Fatigue  of  body,  induced  by  labour,  by  walking, 
riding,  dancing,  watching,  or  the  like — but  more  especially  when  combined 
with  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun — ^has  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
been  regarded,  when  carried  to  excess,  as  a  fruitful  cause  of  an  attack  of 
yellow  fever.  It  hastens  and  increases  the  disintegration  of  the  muscles,  the 
particles  of  which  cannot  be  oxidated  and  eliminated  with  sufficient  rapidity, 

>  Feier  of  1798,  p.  85.  s  Caution  to  Seamen,  &o.,  p.  18. 
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and  conseqaently  remain  in  the  blood,  the  life  power  of  which  they  impair. 
Like  the  other  infloences  noticed,  it  hence  exhaasts  the  power  of  the  system 
and  lessens  its  capability  to  eliminate  the  efficient  cause,  and  resist  its  bane- 
ful impression.  **  Labor  sub  sole  fervido,  vel  per  se  vel  cum  ratione  intem- 
perata  vivendi  janctas,  originem  dare  possnnt  hnic  febri,"  says  Dr.  Yeitch/ 
and  a  like  sentiment  is  entertained  on  the  sabject  by  the  best  authorities  in 
the  West  Indies  and  this  country.'  As  regards  the  former,  it  has  been  re- 
marked, that  every  forced  march  of  unacclimatized  troops  is  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  accession  of  cases.  In  the  same  category  must  be  placed 
all  actions  which  excite  the  imagination  and  strongly  stimulate  the  system — 
excesses  of  all  sorts — gambling,  and  the  like.'  Relative  to  the  fever  of  this 
city,  we  find  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  their  Address  in  1793,  recom- 
mending to  the  citizens  to  avoid  all  fatigue  of  body.^  Dr.  Currie  (p.  10) 
dwells  on  the  injurious  effects  of  the  same  cause,  and  Dr.  Rush  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  it  was  labour  which  excited  the  disease  so  universally  among 
the  lower  class  of  people.  ''  A  long  walk  often  induced  it.  Few  escaped  it 
after  a  day,  or  even  a  few  hours  spent  in  gunning."  **  Perhaps  riding  on 
honseback,  and  in  the  sun,  was  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  in  most  of 
the  citizens  and  strangers  who  were  affected  by  it  in  their  flight  from  the 
city."* 

Venerea^  Excesses The  physical  enervation  and  nervous  disturbance  re- 
sulting from  repeated  indulgences  in  the  venereal  act,  have  long  been  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  fruitful  predisposing  and  exciting  cause  of  epidemic 
diseases  of  a  febrile  character.  Centuries  ago  Hippocrates  pointed  out  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  act  during  those  seasons  of  the  year  most  prolific  of 
complaints  of  the  kind :  Venus  neque  scstate,  neque  autumno  ntilis  est ; 
estate  in  totum,  si  fieri  potest  abstiuendum.  In  more  recent  times,  an  author 
whose  writings  long  ranked  among  the  most  prized  of  text-books,  tells  us : 
"Immoderata  seminis  profuso  non  tantum  utilissimi  humoris  jactura,  sed  ipso 
etiam  motn  convulsivo  que  emittitur,  frequentius  repetito,  imprimis  Isedit."* 
Writers  on  the  plague  and  the  climate  of  Egypt  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
noticed  the  baneful  effeet  of  this  truly  morbific  agent'  Dr.  Johnson  (Trop, 
CL,  pp.  76-7),  Fontana  (p.  7),  and  other  writers,  have  referred  to  similar 

1  Methodo,  &c.,  p.  27.     See  also  his  work  on  Yellow  Feyer,  p.  167. 

*  Warren,  p.  20;  Poissonnier,  p.  7;  Bancroft,  p.  29;  Lempriere,  ii.  9;  Hillarj, 
p.  146;  Honter,  pp.  18,  154;  Jackson  (Outline),  p.  248;  Good,  ii.  195;  Osgood,  p.  22; 
Perlce,  p.  10;  Dariste,  p.  217;  Barton,  p.  20;  Bally,  p.  375;  Chisholm,  i.  804;  lb.,  Manual, 
p.  198;  Pugnet,  p.  885;  Moseley,  p.  434;  Girardin,  p.  61 ;  Thomas,  p.  78;  Moreau  de 
Jonnes,  p.  263;  Dickinson,  p.  18,  84;  Cartwright,  ix.  17;  Gros,  p.  8^  Wood,  i.  807; 
Archer,  p.  66;  Dickson,  Ed.  J.,  It.  466 ;  Ticknor,  iii.  221 ;  Johnson  on  Trop.  CI.,  pp.  76, 
850;  Rochouz,  p.  116 ;  Gonzales,  TraUado,  &c.,  p.  309 ;  Brown,  Fey.  of  Boston  in  1798, 
p.  74;  Celle,  p.  296;  Arnold,  p.  34;  Hume,  p.  237;  Grant,  p.  87;  Blair,  6il-;  McAr- 
thnr,  p.  850;  Heastie,  p.  69. 

•  Rochouz,  p.  28.  *  Carey,  p.  22. 

»  Fcv.  of  1798,  p.  29.  •  Gaubius,  Pathol.,  sect  662. 

"*  A.  Roche,  Acclimatement  des  Europ^ens  dans  les  pays  Chauds,  Ann.  d'Hyg., 
zzxiiL48. 
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resalts  as  regards  the  ferer  of  Bengal,  and  other  parts  of  India ;  and  if  we 
except  Dr.  Rafz  (p.  34),  of  Martinique,  and  a  few  other  writers  on  the  jellow 
fever,  who  express  some  donbts  as  to  the  injurious  tendencies  of  repeated 
coition,  there  is  scarcely  a  writer  on  the  disease,  whether  within  the  tropics, 
in  this  country,  or  in  Europe,  who  has  not  dwelt,  with  more  or  less  emphasis, 
on  the  reality  of  those  tendencies.  *'  Sexual  pleasures,"  says  Dr.  Celle, 
"  have  certainly  killed  more  men  in  hot  and  yellow  fever  regions  than  intem- 
perance."^ Among  the  first»  we  have  the  testimonies  of  Desportes  (i.  23), 
Poissonnier  (p.  T),  Lempriere  (ii.  10),  Pugnet  (p.  335),  CaiUot  (p.  138), 
Diet.  de$  Set,  Med.  (xv.  360),  Lind  (p.  185),  Savar^sy  (p.  228),  Dariste 
(p.  20),  Bally  (p.  375),  Bochoux  (p.  28),  JReparters  on  the  Fever  of  Cayenne 
in  1850  (p.  161),  and  more  especially  of  Chervin,  who,  in  his  report  to  the 
Academy  of  Paris  on  the  memoirs  of  Bufz,  and  in  commenting  on  the  state- 
ment  of  the  latter  says:  **  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  a  fact  that  those 
excesses  constitute  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  the  development  and 
severity  of  the  yellow  fever.  The  reporter  of  your  committee  could  mention 
several  remarkable  examples  of  their  fatal  effects — ^which,  indeed,  have  been 
pointed  out  by  almost  every  observer"  (p.  34).  Pariset  (p.  511),  Bochoux 
(p.  116),  have  noticed  the  same  results  in  Spain ;  and  in  this  country,  Ad- 
doms  (p.  19),  Valentin  (p.  90),  Thomas  (p.  7T),  Gros  (p.  8),  Townsend 
(p.  286),  are  equally  explicit  on  the  subject;  while,  in  reference  to  the  fever 
of  Philadelphia  more  particularly,  Deveze  (p.  114)  says :  ''  As  for  the  act  of 
coition,  it  is  a  well  recognized  rule,  that  it  must  be  abstained  from,  as  much 
as  possible,  in  countries  labouring  under  an  epidemic.  In  those  countries  it 
has  always  been  noticed  that  newly  married  couples  invariably  fall  victims  to 
the  disease." 

Professions  and  Oecupations. — ^In  most  of  the  epidemics  of  yellow  fever, 
the  records  of  which  have  been  preserved,  it  has  been  remarked  that  certain 
occupations  of  life  have  a  predisposing  or  exciting  tendency;  while  others 
act  in  a  contrary  manner,  and  appear  to  place  the  system  in  a  condition 
best  fitted  to  resist  the  action  of  the  efficient  cause.  "It  has  always  been 
observed,"  says  Deveze  (p.  Ill),  "that  curriers,  tanners,  soap-boilers,  can- 
dle-makers, and,  in  general,  all  those  who  habitually  breathe  an  unwholesome 
atmosphere,  are  not  liable  to  the  disease."  Dr.  Bush,  in  like  manner,  notices 
the  comparative  exemption  of  butchers,  only  three  of  whom  out  of  nearly 
one  hundred  died  in  1793.  The  scavengers  also  escaped  almost  entirely ;  a 
very  few  grave-diggers  were  infected — a  circumstance  already  noticed  by  Dr. 
Clark;  and  scarcely  an  instance  was  heard  of  persons  taking  the  disease 
who  were  constantly  employed  in  digging  cellars  (iii.  83,  84). 

A  similar  remark  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Merrill,  of  Natchez,  in  reference 
to  the  exemption  of  butchers  "  who  are  more  accustomed  to  putrid  animal 
exhalation  than  almost  any  occupation."  By  Valentin  (p.  91),  CdUot  (p.  123), 
Bochoux  (p.  116),  and  other  writers*  on  the  fever  of  various  parts  of  this 
country,  Europe,  and  the  West  Indies,  the  same  preservative  influence  of 

>  Hyg.  des  Pays  Chauds,  p.  218.  t  See  Med.  Repos.,  IL  200. 
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those  occupations,  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  has  been  noticed  so  point- 
edly, that  although  Ballj  (p.  307),  may  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  men- 
tioned, and  place  the  opinion  in  question  among  the  dreams  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  it  would  be  hazardous  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  exemption.  This 
reality,  even  were  the  facts  by  which  it  is  established  less  positive  than  we 
know  them  to  be,  would  receive  confirmation  from  the  circumstance,  that 
similar  exemptions  were  noticed  by  Ambrose  Par6  during  the  plague  of  Paris 
in  1565 ;  at  Moscow,  as  well  as  at  London  in  1665.*  Tanners  escaped  at 
Rome,  according  to  Fonsaca,  Mindererus,  and  Schenck.' 

But,  while  the  occupations  mentioned  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  the  sys- 
tem from  the  agency  of  the  cause  giving  rise  to  the  yellow  fever,  others  pro- 
duce a  different  effect  Sir  James  Fellowes  (p.  61),  quoting  from  Arejula, 
says  **  it  was  observed  that  few  cooks  escaped  during  the  epidemic  (of  1800), 
and  it  was  very  prejudicial  to  those  who  were  obliged  to  remain  long  near 
the  fire."  The  same  fact  was  observed  by  Bally  (p.  307),  and  by  Townsend  (p. 
253),  in  regard  to  individuals  engaged  in  sugar-house  operations;  by  Drys- 
dale  (Med,  Mtu.,  i.  31),  as  regards  blacksmiths.  Rochoux  (p.  116)  alludes 
to  the  liability  of  bakers,  locksmiths,  and  especially  cutlers,  and  remarks  that 
one  of  the  streets  of  Barcelona,  principally  inhabited  by  the  latter,  had  180 
deaths ;  tulors  also,  as  well  as  mattress-makers,  suffered  greatly.  Pariset, 
alluding  to  the  greater  liability  at  Barcelona  of  cooks,  blacksmiths,  and  espe- 
cially bakers,  says,  with  his  usual  exaggeration :  "  The  bakers  of  Barce- 
lona were  so  rapidly  carried  off  by  the  disease,  that  it  was  at  one  time  feared 
that  no  one  would  be  left  to  furnish  bread"  (p.  454).  A  circumstance  so 
generally  noticed  elsewhere,  and  which  has  been  observed  to  occur  in  relation 
to  the  bubonic  plague  both  in  the  East  and  at  Moscow,*  could  not  fail  to  be 
noticed  in  this  city.  Hence,  as  Deveze  remarks,  "locksmiths,  bakers,  and 
all  those  who  habitually  go  near  to  furnaces  are  easily  attacked  by  the  disease" 
(p.  111).  Dr.  Rush,  in  like  manner,  notices  the  greater  mortality  among 
bakers,  blacksmiths,  and  hatters  (iii.  49). 

As  was  the  case  at  Barcelona  in  1821,^  and  as  has  been  the  case  in  every 
place — at  least  in  temperate  climates,  where  the  sphere  of  operation  of  the 
efficient  cause  is  more  circumscribed — ^the  disease  in  this  and  other  cities  of 
the  Union  has  mostly  prevailed  among  the  lower  and  poorer  classes  of  society. 
The  cause  of  the  greater  liability  of  this  portion  of  the  population  must  be 
sought  in  their  greater  exposure  to  the  action  of  predisposing  and  exciting 
agencies,  but  especially  to  their  inhabiting  localities  where  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  disease  is  more  extensively  diffused  and  its  action  most  energetic,  and 
to  their  occupying  crowded,  ill-ventilated,  damp,  and  filthy  houses.  The  in- 
fluence of  locality,  in  this  respect,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  occurrences  of 

>  MeLain,  L  271,  272;  Wittman,  p.  621. 

*  Flonqaei,  Bibliotheca,  Ti.  864.     See  Hancock,  p.  183;  Tbomaa's  Practice,  p.  228; 
Volney,  ch.  17 ;  Webster,  ii.  888. 

*  Wittman,  p.  621 ;  G.  Maclean  on  Epid.,  i.  264;  Samonowits,  M^.  Bur  la  Peste,  &o., 
p.  124. 

*  Bochonz,  p.  117 ;  Pariset,  p.  493. 
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Barcelonette  in  1821;  for  there  the  disease  proved  more  general  and  fatal 
among  the  rich,  who,  for  yarioos  reasons,  occnpy  the  streets  bordering  on  the 
port ;  while  the  poor  reside  in  the  npper  and  more  healthy  portions  of  the 
suburb.* 

But,  by  whatever  class  of  the  population  such  localities  may  be  occupied, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  portion  of  a  city  where  such  localities  are  situated, 
it  is  found  that  there  the  chances  of  escape  are  greatly  lessened,  and  the 
disease,  when  it  occurs,  assumes  in  general  a  more  malignant  and  dangeroos 
character.  In  saying  this,  I  lay  aside  for  the  present  the  question  as  to  the 
evolution  from  these  localities  of  the  efficient  cause  of  the  fever.  Admitting, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  cause  has  not  its  origin  in  these  places,  or 
at  least  not  in  all  of  them,  it  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
localization  of  the  yellow  fever  takes  place  only,  or  principally,  where  certain 
peculiar  combinations  of  materials  appertaining  to  the  soil,  or  which  may  have 
found  their  Way  there  accidentally  or  otherwise,  are  discovered ;  that  it  takes 
place  also  in  houses,  rooms,  yards,  ftc,  where  we  meet  with  certain  peculiari- 
ties and  conditions  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  population,  or  where 
the  objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  which  are  known  to  be  inimical 
to  health,  exist — offensive  effluvia,  putrescent  food,  foul  water,  imperfect  ven-^ 
tilation,  besides  some  of  the  agencies  already  dwelt  upon.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  we  arrive  at  once  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  real  cause,  whatsoever  it 
may  be,  meets  there  certain  agencies  which  so  modify  the  system  as  to  render 
it  liable  to  its  morbid  impress.  In  a  word,  what  many  regard  as  tha  active 
and  efficient  cause  of  the  yellow  fever,  may,  after  all,  be  only  a  predisposing 
agent.  If  this  be  correct,  the  disease  is  in  that  respect,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  others  of  a  kindred  nature.  Every  one  knows  that  while  Asiatic  cholera 
and  the  febrile  exanthemata  are  never  produced  by  the  malarial  exhalations 
evolved  from  foul  localities  or  marshy  surfaces ;  while  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers  are,  as  it  is  said,  seldom  the  offspring  of  the  former,  and  certainly  never 
of  the  latter ;  while  none  of  these  diseases  are  occasioned  by  the  ingestion  of 
putrescent  food,  by  the  use  of  foul  water,  by  Imperfect  ventilation,  by  starva- 
tion, by  excessive  muscular  exertions,  by  the  intemperate  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  and  the  like ;  and  while,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  typhus,  they 
do  not  arise  from  the  effluvia  proceeding  from  the  human  body — particularly 
the  lungs  and  skin — and  consisting  of  the  effete  and  highly  putrescent  matter 
mingled  with  the  air  or  perspiration — it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  they  are 
principally  rife  in  situations  where  such  influences  operate,  and  strike  with 
greater  violence,  malignancy,  and  fatality  among  individuals  exposed  to  their 
baneful  effects.  This  is  true,  whether  the  disease  be  the  product  of  a  zymotic 
poison  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  independent  for  its  development  of 
any  organic  process,  as  Asiatic  cholera ;  or  whether  it  arises  from  a  poison 
formed  in  the  system  and  transmissible  from  one  individual  to  another  through 
means  of  contact,  or  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere ;  or  whether,  again,  it  is 
due  to  a  particular  poison  proceeding  from  external  sources  of  animal  or 

>  Roohoux,  p.  117. 
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regetable  decomposition,  or  from  the  resalt  of  a  morbific  condition  of  the 
sjstem,  as  is  the  case,  perhaps,  with  puerperal  complaints,  erysipelas,  and 
what  has  been  denominated  9ur^cal  fever. 

It  will  only  be  necessary  to  open  the  records  of  cholera  in  all  the  countries 
it  has  Tisited,  and  especially  in  England,  where  the  subject  has  been  inves- 
tigated with  greater  attention  than  elsewhere,  or  of  typhns  or  typhoid  fevers, 
to  be  perfectly  satisfied  that,  where  the  predisposing  influences  in  question 
^zist,  there  these  diseases  rage  with  the  greatest  violence. 

The  same  must  be  admitted  to  take  place  in  relation  to  the  yellow  fever, 
which,  like  autumnal  and  periodic  fevers  of  all  gprades — supposing  them  not 
to  be  produced  by  malarial  exhalations — are,  like  other  diseases,  principally 
rife  among  individuals  whose  systems  have  been  for  a  greater  or  less  period 
of  time  under  the  depressing  influence  of  such  exhalations.  These,  like  the 
rest  of  the  recognized  morbific  influences  mentioned,  must,  at  the  very  least, 
be  admitted,  in  accordance  with  that  view  of  the  matter,  to  act  injuriously  by 
predisposing  the  system  to  the  action  of  the  disease;  and,  when  examined 
attentively,  the  effect  will  be  found  to  be  evidently  accomplished,  as  Dr.  Car- 
penter well  remarks,  by  producing  in  the  blood  of  the  individual  exposed  to 
them  an  excess  of  those  decomposing  organic  compounds,  which,  as  physio- 
logy teaches  us,  are  always  present  in  the  circulating  current  in  minute  pro* 
portion ;  being  conveyed  by  it  from  the  spots  in  which  they  are  introduced, 
or  in  which  they  are  generated,  to  the  organs  through  which  they  are  to  be 
eliminated;  and  an  excess  of  which  is  manifestly  producible,  either  by  the 
direct  introduction  of  tiiose  matters  from  without,  in  the  food  or  drink  con- 
sumed, or  in  the  air  respired;  or  by  the  production  of  them  within  the  body, 
at  a  rate  beyond  that  at  which  they  are  normally  eliminated ;  or,  again,  by 
some  obstacle  to  their  elimination,  which  prevents  the  amount  ordinarily 
originated  from  escaping  at  its  normal  rate  through  the  usual  outlets.^ 

Appucata  and  Excreta.  Cold  and  Wet. — It  has  ever  been  found,  in 
jJl  places  subject  to  tiie  yellow  fever,  that  exposure  to  cold  in  any  way,  espe- 
cially when  the  body  is  heated  or  perspiring  through  the  effect  of  exercise  or 
othennse,  as  also  exposure  to  the  coolness  and  chilliness  of  night  air,  to  a 
ahower  of  rain,  Ac. — ^it  has  been  found,  I  say,  that  these  are  frequent  exciting 
causes  of  the  disease.  Many  an  individual,  who  otherwise  might  have  escaped 
the  direful  effects  of  the  pestilence,  has  been  stricken  down  in  consequeuce  of 
an  imprudent  neglect  of  proper  precautions  in  respect  to  such  influences,  or  an 
accidental  exposure  to  them.  Hence,  we  find  that  most  writers  on  the  yellow 
ibver  of  tropical  or  temperate  climates  dwell  on  the  injurious  effects  of  even  a 
jDomentary  exposure  to  wet  and  cold.  The  Cubans  attach  great  importance 
to  the  necessity  of  avoiding  wet  clothes ;  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  they  strip 
themselves  whenever  it  rains  and  they  cannot  shelter  themselves,  and  receive 
the  shower  on  their  bare  bodies.  The  process,  they  say,  is  free  from  danger, 
and  assimilable  to  a  bath.'  Pugnet  remarks  that,  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  suffocating  heat  of  the  day  to  be  tempered  by  cool 

>  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Bev.,  Jan.  1858,  p.  162. 
•  Ulloa,  M6m.  PhU.,  i,  252. 
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winds  of  short  daratJOD,  wbicb,  while  proving  gntefal  to  tbe  feelings,  an 
fraught  with  danger  to  those  who  come  within  reach  of  their  influence  (p.  835) ; 
and  Savarcay  (p.  228),  McArthur  (p.  350),  Fergnson  {Med.'i^ir.  TVatu,,  tUL 
148),  Unnter  (p.  18),  Moseley  (p.  432),  Rufz  (p.  36),  Hillary  (p.  246),  Lem- 
priere  (ii.  9),  Bancroft  (pp.  29,  185),  Gonzales  (p.  309),  Ulloa  {Mfm.  Phil., 
i.  252),  Diet,  dei  Sci.  Mid.  (zv.  361),  Morean  de  Jonnes  (pp.  98,  253),  Ballj 
(pp.  368-314),  KocboQX  (p.  29),  Dariste  (p.  217),  Osgood  (p.  22),  and  others, 
have  pointed  ont  the  iajarioas  effects  of  this  and  other  kindred  agencies. 
Authors  on  the  fever  of  Earope  and  this  coantr; — Girardin  (p.  51),  Pariset 
(pp.  477-479),  Wood  (i.  307),  Cartwright  (p.  17),  Ticknor  (iii.  219),  Drys- 
Aa\e  (i.  32),  Archer  (p.  66),  Brown  (p.  74),  and  Thomas  (p.  26) — are  eqnall} 
explicit  on  the  subject.  Impressed,  from  experience,  with  the  conTiction  of 
the  danger  of  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  the  College  of  rhysicians,  in  their 
address  issued  in  1793,  recommended  to  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  to 
avoid  standing  or  sitting  in  the  open  air,  "to  accommodate  their  dress  to  th« 
weather,  and  to  exceed  rather  in  warm  than  in  cool  clothing.'"  Other  writera 
on  our  epidemics  are  not  less  positive  as  to  tbe  danger  of  viciBsitudes  of  tem- 
perature and  exposure  to  wet.  Entering  more  fully  on  the  snbject.  Dr.  Rnsh 
remarks  that  in  1793  tbe  fever  was  brought  on  by  the  night  air  of  the  warm 
month  of  September,  when  the  dress  was  not  accommodated  to  the  great  cool- 
ness of  that  period ;  adding,  that  the  disease  was  excited  in  one  case  by  a 
person  only  wetting  bis  feet  in  tbe  month  of  October,  and  neglecting  after^ 
wards  to  change  his  shoes  and  stockings.  "Every  change  of  the  weather," 
he  says,  "that  was  short  of  producing  frost,  evidently  increased  the  number 
of  sick  people."  "After  the  body  had  been  heated  by  violent  exercise,  A 
breeze  of  cool  air  sometimes  excited  the  disease  in  those  cases  where  thero 
had  been  no  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  body;"*  and  in  a  subsequent 
publication,  he  says  that  while  heat  has  excited  the  yellow  fever  in  thousands, 
cold  has  excited  it  in  tens  of  thousands.' 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  will  readily  be  inferred  that  exposore  to 
night  air,  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  exposing  the  body  in  any  way  to  the  re- 
frigeration produced  by  upper  radiation  of  beat,  and  the  use  of  cold  drinks 
when  the  body  is  heated,  will  act  injnriously,  and  tend  not  only  to  predispose 
the  system  to  the  impression  of  the  cause,  but  to  bring  on  on  attack.  Warrm 
long  ago  noticed  tbe  danger  accruing  upon  "drinking  large  draughts  otctxA 
liquors,  particularly  cold  water,  upon  the  aforesaid  occasions."  "Sometimes," 
says  Dr.  Blair,  "the  determining  cause  seemed  of  tbe  slightest  description^ 
tlie  shock  on  the  stomaeh  of  an  ice-cream  or  glass  of  ice-punch,  or  tbe  indi- 
gestion of  an  unripe  orange,  wonld  occanonally  set  the  trda  of  symptoms  1e 
motion"  (p.  60). 

.■vidian!  iind  activi;  is  tbe  agency  of  these  causes  in  exciting  ibe  di^eaM  ,* 
in  individuals  esjiosed  to  tbelr  luiliienGe,  that  there  are  not  wnnring  thoS4  J 
who,  as  Fulchl,  & 
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of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  as  well  as  of  our  ordinary  fever,  have  regarded  the 
refrigeration  produced  in  the  system  by  the  effect  of  cold  nights,  combined 
with  the  common  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  dews  of  that  period,  and 
the  upward  radiation  of  heat,  on  bodies  previously  heated  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  high  temperature  of  the  day,  as  the  sole  or  efficient  cause  of  the 
yellow  fever.  Intending  to  revert  to  this  subject  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
where  it  will  find  a  more  appropriate  place,  I  dismiss  it  for  the  present. 

That  such  agencies  should  give  rise  to  the  effect  mentioned,  caunot  be  a 
matter  of  surprise.  Dr.  Rush,  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  views  he  enter- 
tained relative  to  the  nature  of  fever,  thought  that  the  action  of  wet  and  cold  in 
exciting  the  disease  "depended  upon  the  diminution  of  the  necessary  and  natu- 
ral heat  of  the  body,  and  thereby  so  far  destroying  the  equilibrium  of  the  system 
as  to  enable  the  miasmata  to  produce  excessive  or  convulsive  motions  of  the 
bloodvessels."  Without  stopping  to  examine  the  correctness  or  erroneousness 
of  this  explanation,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  any  external  agency 
capable  of  disturbing,  even  momentarily,  the  healthy  tone  of  the  system,  of 
driving  excitement  from  the  surface  to  the  central  organs,  and  causing  a  sudden 
abstraction  of  cutaneous  caloric  and  a  suppression  of  perspiration,  will  necessa- 
rily occasion  morbid  changes  in  the  functions,  and  place  the  system  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  affected  more  surely  than  it  would  otherwise  be  by  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  fever.  The  maintenance  of  health  under  the  influence  of  high  tempera- 
ture, atmospheric  or  artificial,  has  even  been  considered  as  depending  in  a 
marked  degree  on  the  non-interruption  of  cutaneous  excitement  and  of  the  per- 
spirable process.  Carried  beyond  certain  bounds,  this  excitement,  it  is  true, 
induces  a  diseased  state,  which,  among  other  effects,  renders  the  system  suscep- 
tible to  the  impression  of  morbific  influences,  whether  of  a  contagious  or  other 
character ;  but  I  need  scarcely  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fact  that 
the  sudden  diminution  of  that  excitement,  and  the  suppression  of  the  perspi- 
ration attending  it,  are,  under  all  circumstances,  fruitful  sources  of  disease, 
and  must  therefore  readily  excite  into  play  the  injurious  influences  of  morbific 
causes  amidst  which  systems  so  affected  are,  as  it  were,  immersed;  but  which, 
80  long  as  the  functions  remain  unimpaired  and  the  healthy  equilibrium  is 
preserved,  are  comparatively  innocuous.  The  baneful  effects  of  such  sup- 
pressions are  not  limited  to  the  peculiar  form  of  disease  under  consideration. 
They  are  observed  in  regard  to  all  complaints  which  assume  the  epidemic 
character,  whether  these  be  of  a  malarious  origin  or  depend  on  a  contagious 
principle.^ 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  suppression  of  other  natural  or 
artificial  excretions,  as  well  as  the  sudden  diminution  or  removal  of  irritations 
to  which  the  system  has  become  in  some  measure  accustomed — issues,  blisters, 
^M&e  efacnations,  ulcers,  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions,  discharges,  or  the 
JPy— hare  been  found  to  produce  an  injurious  effect,  and  prove  the  harbinger 
lok  of  the  fever.' 

■*4;  Lefort,  p.  12;  Rochouz,  Typhus  Amaril,  pp.  29, 118;  Blair,  p.  61. 
I  Bavar6ij,  p.  176;   Rochouz,  op.  cit,  p.  80;   Heastie,  p.  69;   Blair, 
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CHAPTER    V. 

CIRCUMFUSA. 

Having  now  disposed  of  those  causes  which,  having  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular disposition  or  condition,  natural  or  acquired,  of  persons  exposed  to 
the  disease,  I  have,  in  imitation  of  some  preceding  writers,  denominated 
organic  or  individual,  I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  circumfitsa,  under 
which  title  are  included  the  various  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  such  as 
temperature,  the  electric  and  hygrometric  states,  and  the  nature  of  the  aerial 
currents.  To  the  influence  of  each  of  these  I  shall,  in  this  and  some  subse- 
quent  chapters,  call  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Temperature. — The  yellow  fever  is  undeniably  a  disease  of  hot  climates 
and  hot  seasons.  Everywhere  a  high  range  of  thermometric  heat  has  been 
found  necessary  to  insure  its  production ;  for,  whatever  be  the  condition  of 
the  localities  where  it  generally  breaks  out  and  prevails,  the  occurrence  fails 
unless  the  thermometer  marks  a  high  degree  of  temperature,  and  continues 
to  give  a  certain  average  during  some  weeks  or  months.  We  all  know  the 
average  summer  temperature  of  the  tropics,  the  proper  soil  of  the  disease. 
Nowhere,  whether  in  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  or  on  the  South  American 
coast,  does  it  fall  under  80^.  At  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  fever  has  prevailed 
several  times  epidemically,  the  thermometer  varies  from  TT^^  to  86^^,  giving 
an  average  of  about  80^.  In  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
tropical  America,  where  the  disease  is,  as  it  were,  endemic,  and  prevaOs 
almost  annually,  the  average  range  of  the  thermometer,  during  the  summer 
months,  does  not  fall  much  below  80^.  In  the  French  islands,  it  reaches 
rarely  higher  than  90^,  and  presents  an  average,  during  the  middle  of  the 
day,  of  about  85^.  But  there  it  remains  nearly  stationary,  the  variation 
from  the  hotter  to  the  cooler  part  of  the  year  not  amounting  to  more  than 
from  four  to  six  degrees,  the  average  in  the  former  being  about  87^,  and 
during  the  latter  season,  80^.^  Major  Tullock,  in  his  admirable  Reports 
on  the  Sickness  and  Mortality  of  the  British  Army,  confirms  these  statements, 
remarking  that  in  the  windward  and  leeward  command  (which  includes  Bri- 
tish Guiana,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  Grenada,  St.  Yincent,  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia, 
Dominica,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  St.  Kitts,  Tortola,  and  Nevis)  the  mean 
height  of  the  thermometer  is  80^^.  In  none  of  the  islands  is  it  above  82^, 
or  under  79^.  The  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  mean  range  is, 
even  in  the  most  variable  of  the  islands,  only  13^,  and  in  some  it  is  not  more 
than  4^  throughout  the  year  (p.  3).     In  that  part  of  the  island  of  Jamaica 

*  Cassan,  M^m.  de  la  Soci^td  d'Emul.,  ▼.  154-5 ;  Savar^y,  p.  241 ;  Moreau  de  Jonnei, 
p.  852 ;  Bally,  p.  820. 
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where  the  ferer  is  rife— the  north  side— the  heat  is  even  greater,  the  ther- 
mometer Tarying  from  83^  to  92^  throughout  the  jear.* 

Dr.  N.  Dickenson,*  in  a  work  already  cited,  says:  "By  examination  of  a 
table  drawn  np  from  a  daily  register,  it  is  shown  that  the  greatest  range  of 
temperature  has  not  exceeded  six  degrees  on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  in 
the  different  years  or  different  seasons  of  the  same  year ;  while  the  greatest 
difference  obsenred,  at  any  time  within  the  twenty-four  hours,  has  seldom 
been  more  than  fourteen  degrees ;  the  thermometer  upon  these  occasions  being 
exposed  in  the  shade  to  a  northern  aspect  in  a  large  room,  through  which 
there  passed  a  current  of  air. 

"  The  medium  height,  thus  obserred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  and 
about  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been  from  82^  to  84^.  The 
greatest  elevation,  about  96^  and  the  lowest  t2^.  Exposed  to  the  direct 
impression  of  solar  radiation,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  has  risen  to 
1400^ 

In  Vera  Crux,  according  to  Humboldt,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year, 
during  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  was  77  (25  Cent.);  that  of  the  sickly 
season,  from  April  to  October,  inclusive,  was  about  80^  (27.09  Centigrade), 
whereas  in  the  winter,  November  to  March,  inclusive,  it  did  not  attain  to 
more  than  about  72^  (p.  767). 

It  will  be  useless  to  cite  more  facts  in  proof  of  the  connection  of  high  at- 
mospheric temperature  with  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  tropical  regions ; 
for  this  connection  is  universally  recognized  not  as  regards  one  portion  of  those 
regions  alone,  but  all.  In  every  locality  where  the  yellow  fever  prevails  in 
an  endemic  or  an  epidemic  form,  the  thermometer  gives  us  an  average  heat  of 
80^,  or  thereabout.  In  all  these  places,  the  disease  shows  itself  only  at  the 
period  of  the  year  when  the  heat  is  greatest.'  In  all  it  usually  occurs  with 
particular  severity  in  seasons  of  the  highest  temperature ;  while  it  seldom 
attains  its  greatest  degree  of  severity  before  the  heat  has  continued  at  its 
maximum  average  for  some  time.^ 

.  In  our  southern  States,  where  the  winter  season  is  characterized  by  cool 
weather,  the  summer  heat  approaches  that  of  tropical  regions;^  and  when  the 
fever,  which,  as  is  known,  is  not  of  annual  occurrence,  breaks  out,  it  does 
so  generally  in  seasons  when  the  range  of  the  thermometer  equals  that  of 
the  West  Indies  and  of  Vera  Cruz,  to  say  nothing  of  Puerto  Bello, 
La  Quayra,  and  Carthagena;  while  the  disease,  as  in  the  Antilles — and,  in- 
deed, in  every  part  of  tropical  regions,  appears  only  after  this  elevated 
temperature  has  continued  some  time.  Such  has  been  the  usual  course  of 
events  at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Natchez,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Galveston, 

>  Tnllock,  p.  42. 

*  Obseiratioiis  on  the  Inflammatory  Endemic,  or  Yellow  Fever,  pp.  61,  62. 

*  Maher,  p.  881. 

*  Hnmboldt^  p.  766;  Maher,  p.  831 ;  Belcher,  Edin.  Joum.,  zxiii.  248;  Ralph,  Ed. 
Med.  Ch.-Tr.,  iL  62;  Tnllock,  Rep.,  p.  76;  Arnold,  p.  26;  Boyle,  p.  46;  Winterbottom, 
Pacts  and  Obs.,  viil.  72;  Rnfi,  p.  29 ;  Imray,  Ed.  Jonm.,  Ixx.  266,  267 ;  J.  Clark,  p.  60. 

*  Chalmers,  pp.  42,  47 ;  Girardin,  p.  26 ;  Ramsay,  ii.  60. 
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Key  West,  and  other  places  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where  heat  is  nnlTersally  regarded  in  the  light 
of  an  important  agent  in  the  production  and  diJQTnsion  of  the  disease.^ 

Nor  is  this  less  the  case  in  our  Middle  States,  where  the  snmmer  tempera- 
ture likewise  approximates  closely  to  that  of  the  torrid  zone,  for  in  them  the 
fever  has  scarcely  ever  appeared,  unless  the  mean  temperature  has  reached,  or 
approached  to,  80^.  This  has  been  observed  at  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  New  York, 
Providence,  Boston,  and  New  London.  All  this  the  reader  will  easily  find  bj 
referring  to  the  writings  of  Valentin,"  Whitehead  and  Selden,"  Archer,*  Dal- 
mas,*  Miller,^  Seaman,5^  Bayley,"  Townsend,"  Drysdale,*"  Wheaton,"  Brown," 
Channing,  and  others.^  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  has  called  attention  to  the  same 
fact,  in  relation  to  the  yellow  fever  of  Europe,**  and  his  observations  are  fully 
confirmed  by  those  of  every  writer  on  the  epidemics  of  Cadiz,  Barcelona^ 
Gibraltar,  Leghorn,  Xeres,  Seville,  Carthagena,  Marseilles,  &c.,  where  the 
appearance  and  prevalence  of  the  disease  has,  as  elsewhere,  invariably  been 
associated  with  a  mean  temperature,  in  every  way  equal  to  that  observed 
during  sickly  seasons  within  the  tropics.^ 

>  Oro8,  p.  5;  Thomas,  pp.  62,  78, 109;  Barton,  Fev.  of  N.  0.  in  1888,  pp.  4,  6;  Bax- 
ter, Med.  Repository,  xzi.  8 ;  Kept  on  FcTer  at  N.  0.  in  1819,  p.  6;  lb.  for  1889,  Joum. 
of  Med.  Soc,  p.  156;  lb.  for  Fct.  of  1820,  p.  4;  Shecut,  Med.  Essays,  pp.  77,  98,  108; 
Tooley,  Fever  of  Natchez,  in  1828,  p.  7;  Oirardin,  p.  61;  Merrill,  N.  A.  J.,  ii.287;  lb., 
Med.  and  Phys.  Joom.,  iz.  p.  288;  Monnett,  pp.  11,  85;  Chabert,  p.  28;  Perlee,  Med. 
and  Phys.  Jonm.,  iii.  17;  Amer.  Almanac,  1846,  p.  82 ;  Allen,  Vital  Stat  of  Baton  Rougv, 
N.  0.  J.,  viii.  69;  Barton,  Bept.  to  State  Med.  Soc,  p.  14;  Charleston  Med.  Jonm.,  It. 
p.  808;  Cartwright,  Med.  Recorder,  iz.  6;  Dickson,  Med.  and  Phys.  Jonm.,  iii.  251; 
lb.,  Eclectic  Joura.,  It.  112 ;  Simon's  Address,  p.  8 ;  lb.,  Rept ,  p.  10;  Chalmers,  Climata 
of  S.  C,  i.  164;  Moultrie,  p.  2;  Ramsay,  Hist  of  S.  C,  ii.  88;  Lining,  Edin.  Essays, 
ii.  409;  Dapr6,  Am.  Joum.  (N.  S.),  ii.  882;  Waring,  p.  20;  Tucker,  Barton's  Med.  and 
Phys.  Joura.,  ii.  22;  Fenner,  N.  0.  Joum.,  Sept  1848,  p.  194;  Fenner,  Fev.  of  N.  0. 
in  1858,  pp.  8,  9;  lb..  Trans,  of  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  tU.  427;  Drake,  ii.  198,  &c.;  Barton, 
Rept  on  Sanit  Condition  of  N.  0.,  1858,  p.  229,  &o. 

*  Fi^vre  Jaune,  pp.  85,  86.  *  Med.  Repos.,  It.  129. 

*  Med.  Recorder,  t.  61.  '  Fievre  Jaune,  pp.  80,  88. 

•  Works,  pp.  118,  119,  488.  ^  Webster's  Collection,  pp.  1,  2. 

•  Feyer  of  N.  Y.  in  1795,  pp.  51-2,  124.  »  Fever  of  N.  Y.  in  1822,  p.  259. 
»  Med.  Museum,  i.  81.                                                "  Med.  Repos.,  x.  829. 

»  Med.  Repos.,  ii.  860,  467 ;  Treatise  on  Fever  of  Boston,  in  1798,  p.  26. 

»  Med.  Repos.,  U.  406;  Watts,  N.  Y.  Med.  Reg.,  p.  80;  Med.  Repos.,  ii.  206;  Smith, 
on  Epidemics,  p.  78;  Hill,  Fevers  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Recorder,  v.  87;  Hardie,  Fever 
of  N.  Y.,  in  1798,  end  of  voL ;  Revere,  Fever  of  Baltimore,  in  1819,  Recorder,  iiL  217. 

^  Dissertations,  ii.  155. 

>■  Fellows,  pp.  88, 244,  565 ;  Amiel,  in  Johnson,  Trop.  Climates,  p.  250 ;  Pariset,  Fi^vr« 
do  Barcelone,  pp.  12, 185;  Robert,  Guide  Sanit,  pp.  110,  111,  742;  O'Halloran,  p.  122; 
Buraett,  Fever  of  Medit,  p.  205;  Tommasini,  sect  161,  ii.  488;  Bally,  p.  828;  Rayer, 
p.  28;  Rochouz,  pp.  110,  111;  Audouard,  p.  44;  Arejula,  pp.  182,  188,  184;  Lind,  p. 
91;  Berthe,  pp.  154,  824.  Vance,  in  Pym,  p.  64;  Tullock,  Rsp.  on  Sickness  of  Troops 
in  Medit,  p.  4,  D. ;  Caisergues,  pp.  18,  19 ;  Pierquin,  Trad,  de  Mdm.,  &c.,  sur  la  Fi^vr« 
Jaune  de  Barcelonne,  p.  40;  Blin,  Trad,  du  Rapport  sur  la  Mai.  Epid.,  &c,  Cadii,  1800, 
p.  4;  Doughty,  Observ.  on  Yellow  Fever,  pp.  88,  180;  Qillkrest,  Cyclop.,  ii.  p.  279,  &c. 
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In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  connectioii  between  high  atmospherical 
temperatare  and  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  has  been  found  to  hold 
good.  It  was  early  pointed  ont,  and  has  been  noticed  in  all  the  epidemics 
that  have  prevailed  here  from  1699,  to  the  present  year.  We  have  already 
seen  that  oar  snmmer  climate  approximates  closely  to  that  of  the  tropics,  and 
we  may  now  add  that  on  no  occasion  has  the  disease  prevailed  where  the  mean 
temperatare  of  the  warm  months  has  remained  below  the  standard  of  those 
regions.  On  this  point,  oar  several  epidemics,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest, 
leave  no  doabt.  Dr.  Caldwell  has  long  ago  shown  that  the  fever  has  never 
appeared  among  as  except  daring  oar  hottest  sammers.  In  other  words,  we 
do  not  experience  the  ravages  of  that  disease,  except  daring  those  sammers 
which,  in  point  of  atmospheric  temperatare,  bear  the  closest  resemblance  to 
tropical  regions,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  fever  seldom  fails  to  appear 
when  the  thermometer  remains  some  time  at  that  point.  This  venerable  phy- 
sician, who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  call 
attention  to  this  &ct,  shows,  from  observations  kept  daring  several  years, 
from  1796  to  1806,  inclnsive,  that  the  yellow  fever  did  not  make  its  appear- 
ance^ anless  the  mean  temperatare  of  the  sammer  months  reached  80^,  and 
remained  so  forty  days  or  apwards.  Since  his  pablication,  a  more  extended 
series  of  observations  made  by  Mr.  Cadwallader  Evans,  from  1793  to  1817, 
inclnsive,  have  shown  that  the  fever,  daring  that  long  period,  has  never  pre- 
Tidied  "at  all,  or  so  as  to  create  alarm  when  the  mean  heat,"  at  3  P.  M.,  ''of 
all  Jane  and  Jnly,  had  been  lower  than  79^."  The  only  exception  to  this 
was  in  1802,  when  the  thermometer  indicated  a  mean  of  78^.  These  observa- 
tions show  that  "in  every  sammer,  where  it  has  been  above  79^,  it  (the  dis- 
ease) has  prevafled  more  or  less,  and  the  mortality  has  been  regalated  very 
much  by  the  heat  being  higher  or  lower.  In  1793  and  1798,  which  were  the 
hottest  sammers  in  all  the  twenty-five  years,  it  prevailed  most,  and  was 
attended  by  the  most  extreme  mortality.  In  1797,  1799,  1803,  and  1805, 
when  lower  degrees  of  heat  prevailed,  the  mortality  was  less.  In  all  the 
other  years  (except  a  small  mortality  in  1802),  when  the  mean  heat  of  those 
two  months  was  below  79^,  at  the  hoar  mentioned,  we  have  had  no  alarm  of 
yellow  fever."* 

The  same  connection  has  been  noticed  and  dwelt  npon  by  others  in  this 
city  in  reference  to  some  of  the  epidemics  mentioned,  and  those  which  have 
rince  occnrred — ^Deveze,*  Chapman,*  Folwell,*  Ffirth,*  Rash,'^  Carrie,**  Em- 
len,*  Carey ,^  Jackson,^  and  Jewell.^    In  all,  we  find  that  the  fever  has  only 

1  Fever  of  1806,  p.  15;  Med.  Mem.,  pp.  140,  148;  lb.  (1826),  p.  87. 
'  Cadwallader  EvaDB  in  Eclectic  Repert,  tu.  425;  Med.  Bee.,  i.  189. 

•  Op.  dt.,  p.  116.  *  Med.  and  Phys.  Joom.,  viii.  856. 

•  Fever  of  Phila.  in  1798,  pp.  18,  22 ;  lb.,  1797,  p.  48. 

•  Treatiae  on  MaL  Fev.,  pp.  21,  22,  28,  24.  ?  Worka,  ilL  41,  49,  120. 

•  Carrie,  Fever  of  1798,  pp.  2, 4, 5,  87,  88 ;  lb..  Fever  of  1798,  p.  16 ;  Fev.  of  1799, 
p.  29. 

»  N.  A.  Joom.,  V.  829.  »  Fev.  of  1798,  Meteorol.  Tablea. 

"  Fev.  of  1820,  pp.  12, 18.  "  Fev.  of  1858,  pp.  10, 40. 
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occaired  in  seasong  marked  bj  a  decree  of  heat  eqniralent  to  that  of  the 
troi)icH. 

With  tbeee  bets,  as  to  the  oeceBaity  of  a  tropical  temperature  of  some 
GODtinaaoce  for  the  development  of  yelloir  fever,  we  find  ample  reason  for 
regarding  heat  ea  plajring  an  important  part  in  the  prodactioa  of  the  yellow 
fever,  whether  we  view  it  aa  a  oecesBary,  exciting,  or  predisposing  canae,  or 
as  aiding  in  the  development  of  agencies  of  a  more  efficient  nature. 

Uere,  oa  in  the  South,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  the  disease  is  almost  ineriti^ 
biy  brought  on  by  exposure,  on  the  part  of  those  nnocclimatized  to  the  heated 
atmosphere  of  a  sickly  locality — especially  to  the  action  of  the  son — tha 
danger  of  an  attack  being  proportioned  to  Uie  extent  of  that  exposnre.  The 
nature  of  the  agency  of  heat  has  been  so  considered  by  Dr.  Rush,  who  says : 
"  Ueat  from  every  cause,  hnt  more  especially  the  heat  of  the  son,  is  a  vciy 
common  exciting  cause  of  this  disease  (of  1198).  The  register  of  die 
weatlier  daring  the  latter  end  of  August,  the  whole  of  September,  and  th« 
first  two  weeks  in  October,  will  show  how  much  the  heat  of  the  snn  mnit 
have  contributed  to  excite  the  disease,  more  especially  among  labouring 
people.  The  beat  of  common  fires  likewise  became  a  frequent  cause  of  tha 
activity  of  the  miasmata  where  they  had  been  received  into  the  body ;  hence, 
the  greater  mortality  of  the  disease  among  bakers,  blacksmiths,  and  hatten, 
than  among  any  other  class  of  people"  (iii.  49).  Deveze,  in  like  manner, 
dwells  on  the  efHciency  of  heat  as  a  cause  of  yellow  fever  (p.  116),  and,  after 
enumerating  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  among  the  exciting 
causes  (p.  113),  remarks,  that  everywhere  the  intensity  of  the  disease  and  tbe 
nnmhcr  of  persons  attacked  are  in  direct  ratio  to  the  elevation  of  the  thermo- 
meter (p.  116).  Others  among  our  writers  have  been  equally  explicit  relative 
to  the  agency  of  solar  heat,  whether  as  a  prcdiftposing  or  an  exciting  cause  of 
the  disease — Chapman,  £mlcn,  Caldwell,  Folwell,  &c. — and  in  rarions  placsi 
on  this  and  the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic  sentiments  of  kindred  oatore  han 
been  expressed.  "Exposnre  to  the  sun,"  says  Dr.  Osbom,  "is  a  circum- 
stniicc  which  must,  in  some  degree,  be  submitted  to,  but  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible,  for  there  is  no  one  expoanre  so  daageroos  oa  this ;  it  ia 
never  safe  to  stand  or  move  in  the  sunshine  without  a  hat  either  of  fur  or 
wool"  (p.  12).  In  fact,  insolation  has  been  regarded  at  all  times  and  Id  aU 
ploces  as  a  fVnitfnt  agency  in  promoting  the  development  of  an  attack.* 

It  may  be  remarked  in  confirmation  of  what  precedes,  that  other  diseasaa, 
bearing  more  or  less  analogy  to  the  yellow  fever,  require  for  their  development, 

Maltittrink,  p.  1»;  iriIUaHi,-p.  18;  iMmu,  p.  19;  UonlUe,  p.  8;  QoBiali^ 
11^1  H.  Browii,p.T4|  Bawiv,  p.  SMi  fially,  p.  378;  Ro«hatu  (P.  J.),  p.  2lt2i   lb., 
OUT  Im  DIK  UaladlMi,  v^flf  A.  Btpwh,  |h  Xl;  Caitlot,  p,  lb9;  E.  H.  Smith, 
m.  D3;  mekonKO,  W-  ly^jCfflMftjIt^^iTy!  KtranifrtD.  p.  fit;  T»l«>iia,    i 
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and  are  nnder  the  control  of,  a  certain  amount  of  atmospheric  heat,  and  that, 
like  this  fever,  they  are  brought  into  action  by  exposure  to  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere  of  an  overheated  and  unsheltered  locality.  The  connection  of 
a  southerly  constitution  of  air  with  pestilence  was  long  since  recognized  by 
Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  Galen,  Celsus,  and  other  physicians  and  philosophers 
of  antiquity.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Rhazes  and  Avicenna,  and,  at  a  less 
remote  period,  by  Lomnius,  Diemerbroeck,  Mercuriales,  Forestus,  Baynard, 
Mead,  and  many  modem  writers.  Our  bilious  remittent  requires  for  its  de- 
velopment a  continuance  of  hot  weather.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Drake,  in 
reference  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  show  that,  with  the  decrease  of 
yearly  and  summer  heat,  other  conditions  continuing  unchanged,  there  is  an 
abatement  of  the  fever ;  that  a  summer  temperature  of  60^  is  necessary  to 
the  production  of  fever,  and  the  latter  will  not  prevail  as  an  epidemic  when 
the  temperature  of  that  season  falls  below  65^ ;  finally,  that  if  the  other  con- 
ditions favouring  its  production  are  deficient,  it  will  cease  before  those 
reductions  of  temperature  have  been  reached. 

The  necessity  of  a' high  degree  of  atmospheric  heat  for  the  extrication  or 
production  of  the  febrile  cause  out  of  the  materials  from  which  it  is  usually 
found  to  be  obtained,  is  every  day  illustrated  in  Italy ;  for  there,  as  elsewhere, 
marshes  or  collections  of  putrescent  substances,  which  are,  to  all  external 
appearances,  in  a  fit  state  to  evolve  the  poison,  and  even  to  emit  vaporous 
eflSuvia  offensive  to  the  olfactory  nerves,  remain  innocuous  so  long  as  the 
thermometer  does  not  reach  a  high  point.* 

"  If  the  temperature,"  says  Dr.  McCormack,  "prove  habitually  below  80*=^, 
whatever  be  the  exuberance  of  vegetation  or  the  quantity  of  marsh  land, 
malaria  is  never  generated.  Malaria  does  not  subsist  in  the  north  of  England, 
nor  in  Scotland,  nor  in  Ireland,  nor  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  or  Norway,  nor  in 
the  colder  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  North  and  South  America ;  in  fine,  no- 
where, so  long  as  the  temperature — a  few  degrees  more  or  less — keeps  below 
80^.  Let  it  rise  above  this,  and  thereupon  we  have  malaria,  and  periodic 
fever  in  all  its  forms."*  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  fevers  of 
France,  Spain,  of  India,  and  of  Africa ;  while  in  every  region  where  periodic 
fevers  of  various  t3rpes  prevail,  exposure  to  great  solar  heat  is  often — in  some 
places  almost  inevitably — ^followed  by  an  attack.  Every  instance  of  fever  that 
occurred  in  the  river  Niger,  Dr.  Pritchett  assures  us,  could  be  traced  to  solar 
exposure,  which  was  therefore,  he  adds,  the  obvious  immediate  exciting 
cause.' 

That  the  devated  and  prolonged  temperature  which,  as  we  shall  see,  ac- 
ocmipaiiieB  the  manifestation  of  yellow  fever,  is  rightly  viewed  as  a  fruitful 
tMue  of  the  latter,  might  indeed  have  been  inferred  d  priori  from  the  known 
Act  of  that  agency  on  a  system  unaccustomed  to  its  action.  By  itself,  and 
iHtgmoimiUf  of  otiier  causes,  it  produces — whether  through  the  electrical 


Glimat  de  ritalie,  iv.  212. 
Somaok  <m  Malaria,  Edinb.  Med.  J.,  !▼.  872. 
JUooonl  of  the  AfHcan  Remittent  Fever,  pp.  187-8,  145. 
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changes  elicited  by  it,  the  greater  dilution  of  the  air,  and  the  consequent  leaf 
oxygen  contained  in  a  given  bnlk  of  the  latter,  matters  not— disease  even  of 
a  febrile  character,  or  deranges  the  visceral  organs  to  snch  a  degree  as  to 
predispose  them  to  the  impression,  or  aggravate  the  effect  of  other  morbifie 
causes.  Heat  produces  a  direct  excitement  on  the  nervous  force ;  contraction 
when  applied  to  motor  nerves,  sensation,  both  special  and  common,  when 
applied  to  sensorial  nerves.  Conversely,  it  is  directly  generated  by  the  ex* 
citement  of  that  force— showing  a  relation  between  these  two  agencies  in 
some  respects  similar  to  that  which  exists  between  the  nervous  force  and 
electricity,  though  less  intimate  in  degree.  As  an  agent  of  gpreat  power,  in 
these  respects,  it  has  long  been  recognized.  The  medical  literature  of  all 
countries  exhibits  many  proofs  of  the  fact,  that  a  burning  atmosphere  and 
devastating  diseases  are  often  associated  together.  One  of  our  own  writers^ 
reminds  us  that  even  the  poets,  who,  though  styled  ''the  sons  of  fancy,  and 
the  fathers  of  fable,"  are  ''  indisputably  among  the  most  accurate  observers 
of  nature,  have  not  less  uniformly  connected  the  rage  of  the  dog  star  with 
the  ravages  of  pestilence." 

It  is  remarked  of  those  who,  from  a  cold  or  temperate  climate,  arrive  in 
tropical  regions,  that  even  when  they  avoid  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  they  experience  a  truly  distressing  sensation  of  heat,  a  marked  accelera* 
tion  of  the  pulse,  and,  towards  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  an  irresistible 
disposition  to  sleep,  attended  with  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  and  sometimes  ful- 
ness and  heaviness  of  the  head.  The  nervous  power  is  impaired,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  muscular  is  enfeebled.  The  cutaneous  surface  becomes,  as 
it  were,  puffed  up,  the  face  and  eyes  are  red,  and  perspiration — ^the  natural 
vent  which  nature  has  established  for  the  escape  of  superabundant  heat — ^is 
excited  by  the  least  muscular  exertion.  During  the  night  the  individual  is 
restless  and  excited.  Sleep  is  often  interrupted,  the  tongue  dry,  the  thirst 
great,  and  the  mouth  somewhat  bitter.  Towards  morning  he  feels  better, 
and  continues  so  until  eight  or  ten  o'clock,  when  the  symptoms  of  the  pre- 
vious day  are  renewed. 

The  effect  is  more  severe  when  the  individual  is  obliged  to  expose  himself 
during  several  hours  to  the  influence  of  the  sun.  The  sensation  of  heat, 
under  these  circumstances,  soon  becomes  extremely  distressing.  The  perspira- 
tion is  not  as  copious  as  before— -for  we  know  that  excessive  cutaneous  heat  is 
a  bar  to  the  secretion — ^but  is  replaced  by  a  sensation  of  ardor  and  tingling  of 
the  skin.  Before  long,  the  thirst  becomes  excessive,  the  pulse  is  febrile,  and 
the  head  and  loins  painful.  The  blood  becomes  affected,  florid,  and  thin. 
Epistaxis  not  unfrequently  attends.  This  truly  morbid  state  is  mitigated, 
though  not  always  completely  relieved,  by  sleep  and  the  coolness  of  early 
morning,  and  is  almost  certain  to  be  converted  into  positive  disease  on  fre- 
quent repetition  of  a  similar  exposure.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  becomes  implicated ;  irritation,  amounting  often  to  the  degree 
constituting  inflammation,  ensues,  and  affects  the  stomach  and  bowels.     The 

I  Chapman,  Med.  and  Phjs.  J.,  yiii.  866. 
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Jiepatic  organs,  also,  are  deranged,  the  secretion  of  bile  being  often  greatly 
increased,  and  the  flnid  finding  vent  in  choleric  or  diarrhoBtic  discharges,  with 
or  without  dysenteric  symptoms.  The  lungs  themselves,  though  less  frequently 
jaffected,  suffer  sometimes  from  irritation  arising  from  the  direct  application 
of  hot  air  to  their  lining  membrane.  Nor  is  it  less  true  that,  in  those  who 
aroid  such  exposure,  the  protracted  and  excessive  heat  of  the  climate  pro- 
duces an  undermining  effect,  which,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  finally  leads 
to  an  attack  of  disease.* 

The  picture  thus  offered  of  the  morbid  effects  resulting  from  a  high  atmo- 
spheric temperature  in  hot  climates,  is  not  very  different  from  that  noticed  not 
:Cttly  in  our  southern  States  on  strangers,  but  in  our  own  latitude,  on  all  classes, 
MB  the  obsenrations  of  each  of  our  summers  may  fully  demonstrate.  To  the 
action  of  heat  during  this  season  our  systems  cannot,  for  reasons  already  stated, 
t>ecome  completely  inured;  and  though  we  may  not  suffer  from  it  as  much 
as  natives  of  colder  climates,  we  experience  its  effects  to  a  marked  extent. 
At  each  yearly  return  of  the  warm  months,  few  are  found  who  do  not  present 
Bome  of  the  symptoms  enumerated,  and  nothing  but  the  greatest  care  on  the 
part  of  individuals  thus  exposed  can  shield  the  majority  from  experiencing 
the  effects  in  a  more  serious  degree.  The  great  medical  reformer  of  modem 
times,  speaking  of  enteritis,  remarks,  that  he  found  the  climate  of  Italy  to 
exercise  on  the  French  a  stimulating  action  to  which  all  individuals  do  not 
easily  accustom  themselves.'  We  know  what  the  effect  of  the  climate  of 
India  and  other  hot  countries  is  on  the  unacclimatized  northerner.  Every- 
where, as  here,  heat  acts  as  a  direct  stimulus,  exciting  the  system  at  first  to 
a  febrile  condition,  and  even  occasionally  producing  inflammation ;  or  leaving 
it  in  a  state  of  extreme  lassitude  or  torpor,  which  renders  it  vulnerable  to 
the  attack  of  various  diseases,  either  purely  febrile,  or  blended  with  gastric, 
hepatic,  or  intestinal  disturbances.' 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  those  steamers  in 
which  the  fever  breaks  out  in  tropical  climates,  it  has  been  found  that,  instead 
of  occupying,  as  it  commonly  does  on  board  of  sailing  vessels,  one,  two,  or 
three  months,  it  not  unfrequently  embraces,  though  not  equally,  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  Such  was  the  case  on  board  the  British  steamers,  the  Dee 
and  Rhadamanthus,  in  1835.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind,  also,  the  obsti- 
nacy with  which  the  disease  clung  to  the  Eclair  in  1845.  Dr.  Wilson,  from 
whom  I  derive  the  reference  to  the  two  first  named  vessels,  remarks  that  more 
time  and  a  larger  field  of  observation  are  required  to  settle  the  point ;  but 
that,  if  such  diffusion  as  to  time  in  the  operation  of  the  cause  of  fever  were 
found  to  hold  generally  in  steamers,  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  whether 
it  was  connected  with  the  steam,  or  rather  with  the  heat  which  produces  it.* 

>  Rollo,  Obs.,  p.  42;  Fontana,  pp.  8,  10;  Pognet,  pp.  888;  Johnson,  on  Trop.  CI., 
p.  10,  ed.  of  1819;  Savu^sy,  pp.  176,  &c. ;  Rochoux,  p.  7;  Leblond,  p.  86;  Bally, 
p.  819 ;  DickioBon,  p.  95,  Ac. ;  Evans,  p.  41 ;  Girardin,  p.  46 ;  Thomas,  p.  78. 

'  Broussua,  Phlegmanies  Chroniques,  ii.  629-80.  *  Chapman,  op.  cit,  yiii.  856. 

*  Wilson,  Statistical  Rep.  on  the  Nnry,  fol.  p.  110.     See  also  Arnold  on  Bil.  Remittent 
PeTer,  &c.,  pp.  802-8. 
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Bat  are  we,  while  admitting  theagencj  of  heat  as  an  exciting  and  predi^ 
posing  canse  of  the  yellow  fever,  to  regard  it  as  of  itself,  and  independently 
of  other  morbid  inflaences,  safficient  to  produce  the  disease?  Are  we  to  Tiew 
it  in  the  light  of  the  efficient  canse  ?  This  opinion  has  found  many  adyocaiei^ 
so  far  as  regards  the  fever  of  the  tropics,*  some  of  whom  regard  heat  as  the 
sole  cause  of  the  fever,  or  of  some  forms  of  it ;  while  others  view  it  ai 
acting  conjointly,  in  that  respect,  with  humidity.  As  regards  the  fever  of 
Europe  and  this  country,  the  same  opinion  has  been  warmly  supported,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  writings  of  Tommasini  (§  84),  Robert  {Guide  Scoiitaire,  i.  17» 
86, 145),  Girardin  (p.  43),  JRep.  an  Epid,  of  1819  at  New  OrUam  (pp.  37-89), 
Dickson  (Eclectic  Journal^  iv.  112;  Med,  and  Phys.  Joum,^  liL  265),  Simons 
(pp.  17, 18),  Bell  (Med.  and  Phf/8,  Joum.,  zi.  282),  and  Jones  (Boston  MA 
Joum.f  ii.  378),  who,  like  the  authorities  mentioned  in  relation  to  the  Wett 
Indian  fever,  refer  the  disease,  with  more  or  less  limitation,  to  heat  alone,  or 
associated  with  humidity. 

But,  however  highly  we  may  value  these  authorities,  and  whatever  weight 
we  may  attach  to  the  facts  and  reasonings  adduced  by  them,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  opinion  in  question  is  open  to  very  serious,  indeed  insuperable 
objections.  That  in  the  West  Indies,  or  other  places  within  the  yellow  fever 
zone,  that  form  of  disease  denominated  seasoning  or  climate  fever,  and  the 
inflammatory  remittent,  or  causus,  may  be  due  at  times,  or  usually,  solely  to 
the  morbific  action  of  heat,  or  of  heat  associated  with  simple  moisture,  is  a 
point  I  am  not  here  called  upon  or  disposed  to  examine;  for,  after  all,  it  is, 
to  me,  doubtful  that  that  fever,  though  having  some  features  in  common  with 
the  yellow  fever,  deserves,  any  more  than  the  inflammatory  and  bilious  remit- 
tents of  this  country,  to  be  regarded  as  identical  with  that  disease,  or  that  it 
is  usually  the  result  of  the  agent  in  question.  Our  business  is  with  the  true 
yellow  fever,  or  that  form  of  it  which  is  regarded  as  such  here,  as  also  taj 
the  majority  of  writers  elsewhere.  Now,  in  reference  to  this  disease,  it  is 
difficult  to  admit  the  propriety  of  ascribing  it  to  the  action  of  heat  alone, 
unaided  by  a  more  efficient  agent,  when  we  take  the  following  facts  and  dr* 
cumstances  into  consideration  : — 

A.  In  some  countries  as  hot  as,  and  hotter  than,  those  subject  to  the  yellow 
fever — where  the  average  tropical  heat  is  of  longer  duration — ^the  disease  haa 
never  been  known  to  occur;  while  in  others  it  has  only  done  so  occasional^ 
and  to  a  limited  extent.  The  summer  heat  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
great  desert  is  very  great;  but,  as  Dr.  Drake  remarks,  those  who  traveiae  il^ 
and  keep  at  a  distance  from  its  watercourses,  pass  the  season  unaffected.  Tha 
same  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  sandy  banks  of  Penaacola  B^ 

>  Towne  p.  11 ;  Poissonnier,  p.  60;  BUne,  Dis.  of  Seamen,  pp.  408, 607;  Yl 
830 ;  Bertaad,  p.  7 ;   Bourdon,  p.  7 ;  Veitoh,  pp.  127,  141 ;   B<gani%  y^  I 
Practice,  p.  890 ;  Cullot,  p.  1 17 ;  Madrid,  pt  it  p.  1 ;  DaTidson,  Bi^,  y^ 
pp.  105,  218;  Lefort,  Arch.  G^n.,  xiu.  818,  lb.,  De  la  ContegloB.  Jb 
Edinb.  Joum.,  xln.  276;  Rochoaz,  p.  874;  Moaele/t  P*  4M;  ! 
40U;  Catel,  pp.  7,  8;  Gilbert,  pp.  67-70;  Ckambolle,  BtomsWj 
son,  p.  21;  Dickinson,  pp.  6,  8,  68,  84,  110. 
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from  its  entrance  up  to  the  town  of  Pensacola,  suffer  but  little ;  while  at  the 
head  of  the  baj,  where  extensive  allnyial  deposits  have  been  made,  fever 
has  been  so  constant  and  fatal  as  to  prevent  permanent  settlement.  Yet  the 
temperature  of  both  localities  is  the  same,  for  they  are  but  ten  miles  apart 
(L53). 

In  some  localities,  as  the  Antilles  generally,  fevers  are  said  to  be  now  more 
rife  than  they  were  formerly,  though  the  temperature  was  not  lower  then  than 
it  is  at  the  present  day.  The  savannas  or  natural  prairies  of  French  Guiana, 
the  arid  deserts  of  Peru,  and  a  large  portion  of  Spanish  Ouiana,  furnish  us 
with  examples  of  the  sort^  Thermometrical  observations  made  in  the  plains 
<rf  Met%  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Oriental  Cordilleras  and  in  the  valley 
<rf  the  Magnaline  on  the  west  of  the  same  ridge,  exhibit  great  similarity  of 
temperature,  yet  the  former  is  remarkable  for  insalubrity,  while  the  latter  is 
free  from  fever.' 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  in  Antigua  and  Barbadoes  is  rather  higher 
than  in  Dominica,  Tobago,  Jamaica,  or  the  Bahamas ;  yet  we  find  that  the 
troops  in  the  latter  stations  suffer  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  those  in  the 
former."  The  yellow  fever  does  not  prevail  on  Pigeon  Island,  but  is  of  com- 
mon occurrence  in  the  town  of  Castries,*  though  the  temperature  is  much  the 
game  in  both  places.  While  common  in  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Africa, 
the  same  disease  is  rare  in  Senegal.'  It  is  rare  also  in  Cayenne,  which  is,  to 
say  the  least,  as  hot  as  any  place  within  the  tropics.*  Panuco,  and  the  plains 
of  Coro  and  Cnmana,  and  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  of  Onixa,  cited  by 
Humboldt,'  as  well  as  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  of  the 
Diabakie,*  are  rarely  the  seat  of  malarial  fevers,  especially  of  those  of  a  ma- 
lignant character;  never  of  true  yellow  fever.  We  do  not  hear  of  yellow 
fever  in  Manilla,  Mauritania,  Antongil  (Madagascar),  Egypt,  Bassora,  Aleppo, 
Smyrna,  and  New  Holland,  where  the  heat  exceeds,  or  at  least  equals,  that  of 
the  West  Indies  or  this  country.*  The  same  may  be  said  of  Lima,  Brazil, 
Pem,^  the  savannas  or  natural  prairies  of  French  and  a  large  portion  of 
Spanish  Guiana,*^  where,  in  spite  of  excessive  and  long-continued  heat,  this 
fever  had,  until  lately,  never  or  seldom  prevailed.  This  fact  had  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  some  of  the  older  physicians.  "The  excessive 
heats  of  the  torrid  zone,"  says  Dazille,"  ''which  have  been  wrongly  re- 
garded as  the  remote  cause  (premiere)  of  the  diseases  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  principally  of  those  experienced  by  new-comers  from  Europe,  do  not 
act  otherwise  than  in  developing  those  causes,  and  imparting  to  them 

>  LeUond,  pp.  6,  62-66. 

s  BousiiigMilt,  Annales  de  Chimie,  IviL  168. 

*  Report  on  Mortality  in  British  Anny,  p.  101. 

4  Pngnet,  p.  842.  *  Thevenot,  p.  244. 

<  Bi^on,  M^m.  tor  Cayenne,  pp.  29,  69.  "^  Volume  i.  62. 

*  BoBBcau  at  Snlpiei,  Beeherches  war  la  Gont  de  la  Yihm  Jaune,  p.  16. 

•  Ponillett  ElcnL  de  Phyeiqna,  iv.  687. 

•  Yieaire»  AbmOm  Ifaritlaes,  Oet  1881,  pp.  298-9.  "  Leblond,  pp.  6,  62-66. 
»  Makd.  dM  IMp«%  p.  8;  Malad.  dM  GUmats  Ghandi,  p.  4^  by  the  same. 
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more  or  less  activity.  Thus,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  St  Domingo, 
sitnated  between  the  seventeenth  and  twentieth  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
have  been,  and  continue  still  to  be,  subject  to  violent  diseases;  whilst  thoit 
of  Pondicherrj,  situated  about  the  twelfth  degree  of  the  same  latitade,  an 
almost  exempt  from  such  diseases,  though  the  heat  is  there  mnch  g^reater, 
owing  to  that  city  being  situated  nearer  the  line,  and,  besides,  being  bnilt  on 
a  sandy  soil,  which  concentrates  and  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun."  Mi^r 
Tallock  remarks  that  sickness  and  mortality  from  fever  vary  considerably  la 
stations  where  the  mean  temperature  is  nearly  alike ;  and  he  instances  tba 
range  of  the  thermometer  in  Antigua  and  Barbadoes,  which  is  rather  higher 
than  in  Dominica,  Tobago,  Jamaica,  or  the  Bahamas.  ''Tet,"  he  cqptinnet, 
''we  find  that  the  troops  in  the  latter  station  suffer  nearly  three  times  as  mudi 
as  those  in  the  former."*  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  temperature  of  Sicflj, 
where  the  true  yellow  fever  does  not  prevail,  ranges  pretty  steadily,  in  tba 
shade,  from  June  to  September,  between  eighty-two  and  eighty-six  degrees;* 
and  Dr.  John  Wilson,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  yellow  fever,  remarks  that 
if  excessive  heat  could  alone  produce  the  disease,  it  ought  to  do  so  in  Oantda 
and  Russia,  where,  after  a  cold  winter,  the  heat  suddenly  becomes  equal  to 
that  of  the  tropics,  and  continues  to  that  pitch  during  many  weeks  (pp.  66» 
67).  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject,  for  this  want  of  necessary 
connection,  as  cause  and  effect,  between  high  atmospherical  heat  and  fever^* 
common  autumnal  and  yellow — ^has  been  pointed  out  by  a  large  number  €i 
writers  on  these  diseases,  as  they  show  themselves  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe.* 

The  yellow  fever,  it  has  been  remarked  by  M.  Yicaire,  who  has  given  an 
interesting  account  of  the  geographical  limits  of  the  disease,  does  not  indeed 
propagate  itself  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  "The  equator  seems  to  offer  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  the  pestilence  (Jleau),  and  yet  all  the  physical  consti- 
tutions of  the  air  and  soil  proper  for  its  development  are  in  some  sort  combined 
at  Rio  Janeiro  (Brazil),  at  Ouilca  and  Arica  (Peru),  and  in  several  southern 
portions  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  coasts.  This  exemption,"  M.  Yicaire 
adds,  "is  not  attributable  to  greater  heat  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  for  Bra» 
zil  and  Peru  are  much  hotter  than  the  United  States  of  America."*  Since  the 
date  of  M.  Y.'s  publication,  the  fever  has  appeared  and  prevailed  epidemic- 
ally in  both  Brazil  and  Peru.  But  the  occurrence  cannot  be  attributed  to  a 
high  degree  of  atmospheric  heat,  inasmuch  as  the  accession  of  the  disease  was 
not  preceded  by  or  accompanied  with  any  notable  increase  of  temperature, 

1  Rep.,  p.  101.  '  Boyle,  Edinb.  Joum.,  tHL  178. 

*  Copland,  iii.  161;  Bryson,  p.  197;  Warren,  p.  8;  Dariste,  p.  82;  Osgood,  p.  18; 
Good,  ii.  168;  Chisholm,  ii.  264;  Dalmaa,  p.  88;  Ballj,  p.  827;  GiUkreat,  p.  279;  Mna- 
grave,  Med.-Chir.  Traos.,  ix.  121 ;  Imray,  Edinb.  Jonm.,  liii.  02 ;  Chalmers,  i.  22;  Lining, 
ii.  407 ;  Townsend,  p.  877 ;  Hosack,  ii.  29 ;  Cherrin,  translation  of  Wilson  on  Ferer  of 
Gibraltar,  p.  9;  Sir  J.  Fellowes,  p.  417 ;  Hunter,  p.  18 ;  Ferguson,  Med.-Chir.  Tram., 
Tiii.  142;  E^ans,  p.  45;  Davy,  Notes  to  Blair,  p.  62;  Drake,  pp.  712-18. 

«  Annales  Maritimes,  Oct  1881,  pp.  298-9.  In  the  London  Meciical  Gazette  (toI.  ix. 
804)  this  is  attributed  to  M.  Sper,  B.  N.  of  France.  In  the  work  fh>m  which  I  hare  de- 
rived it,  the  essay  is  signed  by  M.  Yicaire,  D.  M.  Chir.  Mij.  de  la  Marine. 
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which  alwajs  has  reached,  and  sometimes  has  exceeded,  the  degree  noticed  in 
the  West  Indies.  Gaayaqnil,  sitaated  a  few  degrees  north,  on  the  western 
coast  of  America,  suffers  from  the  yellow  fever,  and  so  does  Panama ;  whilst 
Lima,  in  fourteen  degrees  of  soath  latitude  (corresponding  in  that  respect 
with  Martinique,  which  is  fourteen  degrees  north),  is  healthy,  and  was,  until 
the  last  few  years,  perfectly  free  from  the  disease. 

B.  The  prolonged  action  of  heat  on  the  system  is  not  necessary  for 
the  production  of  the  disease,  which  often  breaks  out  when  the  individual 
has  been  exposed  but  a  few  weeks,  a  few  days,  or  even  only  a  few  hours 
to  the  atmosphere  of  an  infected  spot  To  say  nothing  of  new  arrivers  in 
tropical  climates,  who  are  seized  with  the  disease  immediately  on  landing, 
we  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  facts  mentioned  by  Humboldt  (pp.  773-4) 
and  others,  of  persons  residing  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  or  the  monntainous 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  oak  and  pine  grow,  and  where  the  disease 
was  never  seen,  and  who  are  attacked  after  passing  a  short  time — even  a 
single  night — at  Vera  Cruz.  Many  an  individual  residing  in  the  country, 
or  in  some  salubrious  spot,  has  taken  the  fever  after  a  visit  of  a  few  moments 
in  an  infected  city.  Facts  of  the  kind  have  frequently  been  noticed  in  this 
and  other  cities  of  this  country,  as  also  in  Spain  and  the  West  Indies. 
Dr.  Wilson,  who  notices  them,  very  properly  remarks :  *'  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  inhabitant  of  Canada,  as  regards  change  from  cold  to  heat,  is 
in  a  very  similar  condition,  when  his  summer  succeeds  his  winter,  to  the  native 
of  the  Orkneys,  who  migrates  to  Jamaica ;  while  in  the  diurnal  vicissitudes 
to  which  he  is  exposed,  he  is  placed  on  a  footing  similar  to  the  inhabitant  of 
Upper  Mexico,  who  descends  in  a  day  from  the  moderate  temperature  of  his 
healthy  habitation,  where  the  thermometer  indicates  a  medium  heat  of  sixty 
degrees,  to  the  burning  soil  of  Vera  Cruz,  where,  in  summer,  it  seldom  falls 
below  ninety  degrees"  (pp.  66, 67). 

So  true  is  this,  that  some  writers  who  attribute  the  disease  to  the  effect  of 
change  of  climate  alone,  without  reference  to  other  agencies,  urge  the  necessity 
of  a  iudden  change  from  a  moderate  or  low  to  a  high  temperature,  and  not 
of  the  hng-eantinued  influence  of  atmospheric  heat  ''The  reason,"  as  Dr. 
Dickinson  remarks,  "why  strangers,  on  their  arrival  in  the  East,  suffer  less 
from  the  same  disease  than  new  comers  to  the  West,  is  in  great  part  accounted 
for  from  the  protracted  period  of  the  voyage."  ''A  material  difference  has 
also  been  observed  among  West  India  arrivals,  as  they  left  Europe  or  North 
America  in  a  cool  season  or  during  the  summer  months"  (p.  58).  Yeitch  also 
accounts  in  the  same  way  for  the  greater  exemption  from  fevers  on  the  part 
of  arrivers;  and  Humboldt,  after  mentioning  the  fact  of  persons  living  in  the 
elevated  inland  sections  of  Mexico  suffering  more  from  the  fever  than  stran- 
gers who  arrive  by  sea,  supposes  this  to  arise  from  the  former  experiencing 
a  more  sudden  change  of  temperature,  and  passing  in  a  few  days  from  a 
temperate  region  to  the  torrid  zone  (p.  773).  Johnson  also  (pp.  78,  79,  &c.), 
explains  it  in  that  way,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  persons  become  gra- 
dually acclimatized  before  arriving,  while  those  who  arrive  in  the  West 
Indies  have  not,  from  the  shortness  of  the  passage,  that  advantage. 
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Howeyer  true  the  facts  may  be  for  which  this  explanation  is  given,  they 
cannot  be  admitted  to  prove  the  ezclnsive  agency  of  sndden  change  in  pro- 
dacing  the  disease.  Hnmboldt  mentions  that  every  care  imaginable  was  taken 
to  shield  the  yonng  soldiers  enlisted  in  the  salnbrions  parts  of  Mexico  from 
the  air  of  Vera  Cmz.  They  were  kept  some  time  at  Jalapa,  to  "acclimatiie 
them  gradually  to  a  more  elevated  temperature."  They  were  conducted  to 
Vera  Cruz,  and  made  to  cross  the  arid  plains  of  Antigua  by  night,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  effects  of  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  at  Vera  Cruz  they  were  lodged 
in  well-ventilated  apartments ;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

The  change  of  climate  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  our  cities,  or  of  those  of  many  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
experience  when  they  visit  infected  districts,  is  so  trifling  as  to  deserve  little 
attention;  and  nevertheless  they  take  the  fever  when  they  pay  such  visitB, 
and  are  exempt  when  they  remain  at  home.  Again,  it  is  admitted,  as  « 
general  rule,  that  individuals  who  arrive  in  yellow  fever  countries — the 
West  Indies  for  example — ^require  a  residence  of  several  years  before  they 
become  safely  acclimatized,  unless  they  go  through  an  attack  of  the  disease, 
or  have  remained  free  during  a  severe  epidemic.  All  others  may  be  attacked 
two,  three,  or  more  years  after  their  arrival.  During  that  period,  when  the 
thermometer  has  not  descended  much  below  eighty  degrees,  they  must  have 
had  a  better  opportunity  to  become  accustomed  to  the  action  of  heat  alone 
than  those  who  pass  from  Europe  to  India.  If  sudden  change  produced  the 
disease,  they  should  have  been  seized  soon  after  their  arrival,  not  several  yean 
after,  when  such  a  change  would  not  be  felt. 

0.  In  countries  subject  to  the  yellow  fever — where  it  prevails  endemically, 
or  at  long  intervals — seasons  occur  in  which,  though  the  temperature  is  as 
high  as,  or  higher  than,  during  sickly  periods,  the  disease  either  does  not 
show  itself  at  all,  or  does  so  to  a  limited  extent  or  in  a  mitigated  form.  Dr. 
Henry  Warren,  who  wrote  on  the  fever  of  Barbadoes  more  than  a  century 
ago,  remarks:  ''Neither  the  alteration  of  the  weather  or  winds,  nor  the  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year,  have  ever  of  themselves  been  able  to  produce  this 
contagious  disease  among  us.  Many  years  (I  may  safely  say  seven  or  eight, 
or  more,  successively)  have,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  passed  over,  when  the 
sultry  heats  and  long,  intolerable  droughts  of  some,  the  almost  incessant  rains 
of  others,  or  the  tempestuous  weather  of  many,  and  that  from  uncommon  points 
of  the  compass  too,  must  surely,  in  some  degree  or  other,  have  given  rise  to 
such  an  epidemical  malignity,  if  it  could  possibly  be  derived  from  such  causes, 
and  yet  no  footsteps  of  the  fever  did  appear  all  that  time"  (p.  8).  Remarks 
of  similar  import  were  made  by  Dariste  (p.  32),  Osgood  (p.  18),  Good  (ii. 
165),  Chisholm  (ii.  264),  Dalmas  (p.  38),  Bally  (p.  327),  Ac. 

Prior  to  1794  the  yellow  fever  had  not,  for  many  years,  prevailed  in 
the  city  of  Vera  Cruz.  In  that  year  it  assumed  the  character  of  a  wide- 
spreading  and  fatal  epidemic,  and  yet  the  mean  temperature  at  that  season 
and  tl^e  next,  was  not  so  high  by  near  one  degree  (centigrade)  as  it  had 
been  the  two  preceding  years  when  the  city  was  healthy — ^when  vessels 
arrived  in  large  number  without  being  subjected  to  quarantine  restrictions, 
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Bnd  brought  many  unacclimatized  Europeans,  and  when  the  disease  prevailed 
extensively  at  the  Havana  and  other  West  India  Islands.^ 

In  his  account  of  the  fever  of  Antigua,  in  181*7,  Dr.  Musgrave  informs  us 
that  the  heat  was  by  no  means  unusually  intense."  The  epidemic  of  1793,  at 
Grenada,  occurred  under  circumstances  of  like  nature ;  for  the  season  was 
little,  if  at  all,  wanner  than  it  had  been  in  the  years  1784-5-6,  when  the 
ialand  was  healthy.'  A  similar  observation  was  made  relative  to  the  epi- 
demic of  Martinique,  in  1838,  when  the  heat  was  no  higher  than  it  had  been 
in  other  seasons  exempt  from  the  disease.* 

It  has  been  before  remarked,  that  the  yellow  fever  is  a  rare  disease  at 
Cayenne.  Bajon,  already  cited  in  reference  to  that  subject,  alludes  to  the  epi- 
demic visitations  of  1763  and  1764.  In  1802,  the  same  disease  appeared  and 
prevailed  extensively  among  the  troops  recently  arrived  from  Europe,  and  other 
unacctimatized  individuals.^  From  that  time  to  1850  and  1851,  when  the  dis- 
ease again  broke  out  in  an  epidemic  form,*  the  yellow  fever  was  unknown  in  the 
eolony;  and  yet  the  heat  during  the  intervals  remained  the  same,  and  troops, 
uninured  to  its  morbid  effects,  annually  arrived  to  renew  the  garrison.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  coast  of  Brazil,  where,  since  the  epidemic  of  Per- 
nambuco,  in  1688  (the  yellow  fever  nature,  let  it  be  said  en  passant,  is  some- 
what problematical),  the  disease  was  not  seen  except  sporadically,  and  that  too 
very  seldom.  It  broke  out  epidemically  in  1850,  although  the  temperature, 
during  this  long  interval,  did  not  differ  considerably,  if  at  all,  from  what  it 
has  been  since. 

The  yellow  fever,  though  frequently  encountered  in  some  parts  of  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  is  seldom  seen  in  others  where  the  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer, from  the  Gkunbia  on  the  north  to  Benguela  on  the  south  of  the 
equator,  is  as  high  as,  and  probably  higher  than,  in  many  portions  of  the  yel- 
low fever  zone.  In  Senegal,  it  has  but  very  seldom  shown  itself,  having,  so  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  prevailed  but  twice  in  very  many  years  at  Goree,  though 
the  heat  was  not  greater  then  than  at  other  periods.^  At  Ascension,  at  Sierra 
Leone,  at  Fernando  Po,  and  at  the  Gambia,  it  has  only  appeared  occasion- 
ally ;  and  we  all  know  that  at  Boa  Vista,  where  it  committed  such  ravages 
in  1845,  it  had  not  been  observed  to  any  extent  for  many  a  long  year,  the 
heat,  nevertheless,  continuing  much  the  same. 

In  1838,  when  the  fever  broke  out  in  Dominica  after  an  almost  com- 
plete exemption  of  seventeen  years,  the  heat  was  not  any  greater  than  it  had 
been  at  any  time  during  that  period.'  The  mortality  among  the  troops  in 
the  West  Indies,  as  it  appears  from  the  tabular  statements  in  the  medical  re- 
ports, is  sometimes  in  one  year  twenty  times  as  high  as  in  another,  without 
any  perceptible  difference  in  the  range  of  temperature.  "This  fact  has 
already  attracted  the  notice  of  some  medical  authors,  who,  in  treating  of 

■  Hamboldt,  p.  785.  *  Med..Ch.  Tr.,  iz.  121. 

*  ChiBholm,  L  92.  «  Kufz,  Chenrin'i  Rept,  p.  80. 

•  Leblond,  p.  227. 

*  Report  on  that  fever,  Ann.  Mar.,  N.  8.,  viiL  158.    1852. 

^  Therenot,  pp.  45,  244,  254;  Cbev^,  Eelation  de  dcnz  Epidemios,  &c. 

•  Jmnj,  Bdin*  J.,  lUL  92. 
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yellow  fever,  adduce  instances  of  yarions  epidemics,  both  within  and  beyond 
the  tropics,  daring  which  the  temperature  was  not  above  the  average,  and 
was  sometimes  even  a  little  below  it,  and  ordinarily  when  the  existence  of  a 
high  temperature  was  not  attended  with  the  prevalence  of  fever.  "^ 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  in  the  West  Indies  instances  have  occurred 
when  epidemic  fever  hasmade  its  appearance,  and  raged  with  the  utmost  vio- 
lence during  the  winter  months — a  circumstance  not  likely  to  have  taken  place 
had  that  disease  owed  its  origin  to  increased  temperature.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  epidemics  of  Grenada,  in  1793,  and  of  St.  Christopher,  in  1812 — two  of 
the  most  fatal  that  ever  appeared — commenced,  the  former  in  March,  and 
the  latter  in  February,  and  continued  with  unabated  violence  during  thil 
whole  of  the  cool  season.' 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  at  Charleston,  in  1752,  appears  to  bava 
been  extremely  high,  and  to  have  continued  so  a  long  while.  The  mercury 
often  rose  above  the  90th  degree  throughout  the  months  of  May,  June,  July, 
and  August ;  and  for  twenty  successive  days — excepting  three  in  June  and 
July — ^the  temperature  of  the  shaded  air  varied  between  the  90th  and  the 
100th  degree,  and  sometimes  it  must  have  been  30  degrees  warmer  in  the 
open  sunshine,  to  which  great  numbers  of  people  were  daily  exposed  for 
many  hours  together.  And  yet,  as  Dr.  Chalmers,  from  whose  work  J  have 
extracted  the  above  statement,  remarks,  a  more  healthy  season  had  nevef 
been  known  than  this,  so  long  as  the  weather  continued  steadily  warm  and 
fair.'  Lining,  writing  in  1762,  says  that,  within  the  preceding  twenty-five 
years,  the  disease  was  only  four  times  epidemical  in  Charleston,  ''  though 
none  of  those  years  were  warmer — and  some  of  them  less  so — than  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  were  in  several  other  years  in  which  there  was  not  one 
instance  of  the  fever. "^  Prior  to  the  epidemic  of  1817  at  Natchez,  the  heat, 
during  the  summer  months,  attained  the  usual  tropical  degree,  and  yet  those 
cities  remained  free  from  the  disease.  In  1824,  the  thermometer,  during 
June  and  July,  gave  at  3  P.  M.  an  average  of  near  90^  (89.4).  In  August, 
it  gave  a  mean  of  87.2.  ''  The  mean  temperature  of  Natchez  in  summer,  in 
1819,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  "was  78.66,  which  was  1.03  higher  than  the  mean 
of  the  nine  preceding  years,  but  it  was  less  by  2.25  than  the  mean  of 
three  years  just  before,  when  the  fever  did  not  prevail ;  less  by  3.03  than  one 
of  those  years"  (ii.  264).  In  New  Orleans,  the  average  temperature  of  the 
summer  months  during  the  epidemic  year  of  1847  was  somewhat  higher  thaii 
usual,  being  87.7  ;  but  we  find  at  the  same  time  that  the  averages  in  1819, 
1833, 1841, 1853 — all  epidemic  seasons— were  83.40, 79.56,  83.9,  and  80.0T, 
while  in  1840  and  1842,  when  there  was  no  yellow  fever,  the  averages  were 
84.4  and  82.3.'' 

It  results  also  from  thermometrical  observations,  conducted  at  New  York 
by  W.  Leigh,  during  a  period  of  thirty-four  years — ^from  1789  to  August 

>  Tullock'8  Kept,  p.  101.  «  Ibid. 

•  Chalmeni,  Climate  of  S.  C,  i.  22.  «  Esaajs  and  Obfl.,  ii.  407. 

*  Kept  on  Fev.  of  1819,  p.  6;  Barton,  Epid.  of  1888,  p.  9;  Fenner,  Southern  Reporti^ 
L  29,  80;  Rept  of  San.  Conunis.  1868,  p.  270. 
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1822 — ^that  in  some  years  the  yellow  feyer  did  not  appear,  though  the  mass  of 
heat  was  greater  than  in  other  seasons  when  the  city  suffered  from  the  pesti- 
lence. Thns,  in  1793  and  1820,  the  mass  of  heat  was  greater  than  in 
any  yellow  fever  season,  except  two.  In  1809,  the  fever  prevailed  at  Brook- 
lyn, opposite  to  New  York,  although  the  mass  of  heat  was  less  than  any 
of  the  thirty-foar  years,  except  one.^  Occurrences  of  a  recent  date  at 
Charleston  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  for,  if  we  compare  the  degree  of  heat 
daring  the  months  of  July,  Adgust,  and  September,  in  1846,  1847,  1848, 
1850,  and  1851,  when  the  fever  did  not  prevail  with  that  of  1849  and  1852, 
when  it  spread  epidemically,  we  shall  see  that  the  averages  were  often  higher 
kk  the  former  than  the  latter  category: — 

H0N-8ICKLT  SEASONS. 
1846.  1847.  1848.  1850.  1851.  1853. 

July     ....     79  78  81.09        88.74        82.84        81.78 

Avgvst      .     .     .     80.96        79.45        79.26        82.64        82.19        80.28 
Sq»teaiber      .     .     79.6  75.88        76.66        77.88        74.28        77.83 

SICKLY   SEASONS. 

1849.  1852.  1854. 

July 78.42  81.74  81.86 

August 80.64  79.16  82.14 

September 74.28  75.88  78.58 

Dr.  P.  Wilson,  in  his  account  of  the  fever  of  Gibraltar"  in  1828,  states,  that 
the  summer  of  that  year  preceding  the  development  of  the  disease  was  a  very 
moderate  one,  and  Gillkrest  says  expressly  the  heat  was  not  greater  {Cycl,^  ii. 
479).  The  summers  of  1799  and  1803,  at  Cadiz,  when  the  city  was  perfectly 
healthy,  were  hotter  than  was  that  of  1800,  when  the  fever  raged  extensively. 
The  same  season  in  1789  was  exactly,  and  those  of  1791,  1792,  and  1794, 
nearly,  as  hot  as  in  1800,  and  nevertheless  they  also  remained  free  from  the 
pestilence.'  The  same  remark  applies  to  Barcelona,  where  the  heat  in  1821 
waa  more  moderate  than  it  had  been  during  the  non-sickly  summer  of  1820.* 

>  Townsend,  p.  877;  Hosaok,  Med.  £p.,  ii.  29;  Med.  and  PHI.  Reg.,  i.  298;  ii.  220; 
hr.  296. 

The  ATerage  heat  of  June  and  July,  in  these  tables,  daring  the  yellow  fever  seasons,  is 
generally,  if  not  osnally,  below  79^.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  degree  should  be  as- 
sumed as  the  most  probable  one,  though  Dr.  Townsend  thinks  it  ought  to  be  so  con* 
Bidered.  The  average  for  1822,  as  giyen  by  that  physician  in  his  account  of  the  epidemio 
of  that  year,  were  Aimished  from  observations  made  at  the  New  York  City  Hospital,  and 
are  higher  by  eight  degrees  than  those  marked  in  Mr.  Leigh's  tables.  Now,  if  we  add 
right  degrees  to  ail  the  averages  of  sickly  seasons,  as  given  by  Mr.  L.,  we  shall  find  that 
llie  mean  temperatore  exeeeded  79^.  Nevertheless,  this  would  not  affect  the  conclusions 
Mentioned  in  the  text ;  for,  by  applying  the  same  process  to  the  healthy  seasons,  we 
wonld  find,  that  in  some  of  them  the  mean  temperature  would  not  cease  to  be  higher.  In 
any  way,  whether  we  adopt  the  averages  given  by  Mr.  L.,  or  make  the  addition  in  ques- 
tion, we  derive  the  proof  that  a  mean  temperature  of  79^  is  not  necessarily  followed  by 
yellow  fever. 

*  Chervin's  Tr.,  p.  9.  The  snnmier  of  1821  less  warm  than  1820  at  Barcelona, 
Pariset,  p.  47a 

*  FeQowee,  p.  417,  from  Areola.  *  Pariset,  p.  478. 
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The  followlDg  sUiemente,  derired  from  a  report  recentlj  pablished  bj  Mr. 
Lorin  Blod^,  who  had  charge  of  the  meteorological  department  of  the 
SmithiiODiaii  Inatitiitioii  at  Washington,  maj  be  appropriately  placed  here.* 

Few  sammers  in  this  coontrj  hare  been  characterized  by  greater  heat 
than  the  one  we  passed  throngh  in  1853.  The  excess  [weTailed  from  Nev 
Hampshire  to  Sarannah  in  Georgia.  The  first  general  high  temperatores 
of  the  season  occurred  on  the  3d  to  the  5th  of  Jnne,  extending  from  Montreal 
to  Florida,  bet  sparing  the  West,  generally.  At  the  Sonth,  its  maximnmy 
from  Chapel  Hfll,  N.  C,  to  Savannah,  Oa.,  was  92^ ;  and  at  the  North,  from 
Montreal  to  New  York,  83^.  From  the  14th  to  the  18th,  the  heat  was  ex- 
cessive and  general  It  commenced  at  the  extreme  west  on  the  12th  and 
13th,  and  did  not  extend  beyond  Camden,  S.  C.  It  rose  from  90^=^  to  94^ 
in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  westward  in  the  same  latitudes.  From  the  20th  to 
the  23d,  there  was  another  general  excess  of  temperature — less  than  the  pre- 
ceding in  the  extreme  north,  and  with  a  considerable  fall  there  on  the  22d ; 
but  quite  unusual  and  long-continued  at  almost  every  other  part  of  the  conn- 
try.  The  maximum  varied  from  the  20th  to  the  23d,  and  rang^  from  90^  to 
97^.  The  maximum  of  95^,  was  probably  general  from  New  York  to  Sa- 
vannah on  the  23d.  Lastly,  a  most  extraordinary  extreme  of  heat  occurred 
on  the  29th  and  30th.  The  extreme  was  central  in  the  latitude  of  Washings 
ton,  and  was  limited  at  Savannah,  on  the  south,  and  Burlington,  Yt.,  on  the 
north.  It  attained  96^  to  98^  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Southern  Ohio, 
and  77.5^  to  102^  at  Washington,  and  Eastern  Yirginia,and  North  Carolina. 
This  is  without  any  parallel  in  the  records  of  temperature  at  Washington, 
and  is  several  degrees  above  any  recorded  temperature  at  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  and  Savannah. 

The  temperature  of  July  was  also  high,  and  slightly  above  the  normal 
mean  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  last 
days  of  June  was  prolonged  throngh  the  1st  and  2d  of  Jaly  at  94^  in  Yir- 
giuia,  at  the  sonth,  and  the  range  was  generally  high  in  this  city  and  south, 
where  it  was  again  at  92°  to  84°.  The  temperature  was  at  or  above  90^ 
after  the  middle  of  the  month  only  in  the  central  part  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, and  west  in  the  latitude  of  Washington  to  Texas,  for  two  or  three 
days  about  the  20th,  and  again  about  the  close  of  the  month. 

In  August,  a  period  of  general  excessive  heat  occurred,  beginning,  as 
usual,  at  the  west,  and  reaching  90°  in  several  places  on  the  7  th  and  8th.  The 
maxima  in  Elinois  and  the  adjacent  States  were  70°  to  90°  from  the  8th 
to  the  13th ;  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  nearly  the  same ;  and  passing  eastward 
a  little  later  through  Pennsylvania,  the  district  of  greatest  excess  was  central 
at  New  York,  from  the  12th  to  the  14th.  The  temperature  at  one  place 
south  reached  90°.  Later  in  the  month,  from  the  25th  to  the  31st,  the  heat 
was  unaflually  great  in  the  southwest,  Texas,  the  Cherokee  Territory,  and 
Mississippi,  with  an  extraordinary  reverse  in  Iowa  and  the  adjoining  States. 

Indeed,  the  summer  of  1853  was  remarkable  for  its  climatic  conditions, 

'  Oa  the  Climatic  Conditions  of  the  Summer  of  1853,  most  directly  affecting  its  sani* 
"aijr  oharaoter.— iV#tp  York  Joum,  of  Med,,  Not.  1858,  p.  818,  &o. 
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and  the  extreme  of  temperature  was  much  more  striking  than  nsnal.  Yet, 
though  epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  which  require  a  continnance  of  high  tem- 
perature, prevailed  in  more  places  than  has  been  the  case  in  this  country 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  many  other  places  that  have  suffered  from  the  dis- 
ease on  former  occasions,  as  Savannah,  Baltimore,  and  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple, and  where  the  temperature  was  unusually  high,  and  even  exceeded  that 
of  Philadelphia,  escaped. 

In  the  latter  city,  too,  though  the  mean  temperature  of  the  three  summer 
months  was  76.76,  or  nearly  four  above  the  common  average,  such  a  heat 
could  not  be  considered  as  alone  the  cause  of  the  disease  from  which  we  suf- 
fered ;  for  it  has  been  exceeded,  according  to  the  records  of  the  last  sixty- 
four  years,  on  two  occasions — in  1798,  when  the  fever  prevailed,  and  in  1838, 
when  the  city  was  entirely  free  from  it.  It  must  be  added  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unusual  heat  of  the  season,  we  do  not  find  that  ordinary  autumnal 
fevers  were  anywhere  more  rife,  or  that  they  extended  over  a  wider  expanse 
of  country  than  usual;  indeed, 'many  localities  remained  healthier  than  in 
cooler  seasons. 

While  sach  were  the  results  obtained  in  the  places  mentioned,  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  New  Orleans  in  1853,  when  the  fever  prevailed  extensively 
and  with  gpreat  malignity,  completely  disproves  the  idea  of  the  sole  agency  of 
heat  in  the  production  of  yellow  fever.  June  gave  a  maximum  of  91,  a  mini- 
mum of  73,  and  an  average  (out  doors)  of  80.73.  July  gave  89,  71,  79,  88 ; 
August  91,  72, 81.25 ;  and  September  86,  60,  and  76.23.^  The  fourth  week  of 
June  gave,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Blodget,  a  maximum  heat  from 
New  York  to  Savannah  of  95^.  The  corresponding  week  in  New  Orleans, 
when  the  disease  began  to  spread,  gave,  according  to  Lillie's  tables,  a  mean 
maximum  of  92^,  and  throughout  the  whole  epidemic  the  average  never,  for 
any  week,  equalled  that  of  the  above-mentioned  zone,  where  little  or  no  yel- 
low fever  prevailed.  ''  The  average  maximum  temperature  of  the  week  end- 
ing August  26,  in  New  Orleans,  was  91^,  while  the  mortality  was  the  greatest, 
amounting  to  1.667,  or  more  than  238  as  the  average  per  day,  the  tempera- 
ture averaging  one  degree  more  than  that  of  the  week  ending  September  15, 
during  which  the  mortality  was  only  411,  averaging  less  than  59  per  day. 
The  average  maximum  temperature  of  the  week  ending  October  22,  was  82^, 
two  degrees  more  than  that  of  the  preceding  week,  though  the  number  of 
deaths  did  not  differ  more  than  three  for  that  period.'"  To  this  it  may  be 
added,  that  many  places,  where  yellow  fever  did  not  prevail,  gave  a  maxi* 
mum  temperature  much  higher  than  others  where  it  did  so.  The  last  week  in 
June,  in  New  Orleans,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  an  average  maxima  of  92^. 
Now,  on  and  about  the  same  day,  the  maxima  temperatures  were — at  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  950 ;  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  94. 4^;  Oberlin,  Ohio,  950;  Baltimore, 
J2.30;  Camden,  8.  C,  97.6^;  Sparta,  Ga.,  97^;  Eutaw,  Ala.,  101^;  Leba- 
non, Tenn.,  95. 90^;  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  97.5^;  Bloomfield,  N.  Y,  99.5^; 
Brooklyn,  Michigan,  97^;   Poultney,  Iowa,  97^.     "On  the  other  hand, 

1  Barton,  Bept  of  Sanitary  CommUBion  (1858),  pp.  282-287. 
*  Dowler,  p.  40. 
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many  soathern  towns  were  comparatively  cool — ^those  which  escaped  as  well 
as  those  which  suflfered  from  yellow  fever. "\ 

The  summer  heaU-June,  Jaly,  Aagnst — ^in  places  where  the  yellow  fever 
prevailed,  will  be  foand  to  have  closely  corresponded  in  1853,  with  that  of 
other  localities,  within  and  without  the  sickly  zone,  where  the  disease  did  not 
show  itself. 

I  have  said  that  in  countries  subject  to  the  yellow  fever,  whether  ende* 
mically  or  epidemically  at  distant  intervals,  some  localities  are  more  or 
less  severely  visited ;  while  neighbouring  cities — or  districts  and  situations-— 
even  at  no  considerable  distance,  where  the  temperature  is  equally  highi 
are  exempted — ^these  at  times  becoming  affected  while  the  <  others  remain 
healthy.  "The  heat  of  tropical  climates,"  says  Dr.  Hunter  (p.  13),  "  thongit 
generally  reported  the  cause  of  their  unhealthiness,  will  not  alone  produce 
fevers,  as  is  strongly  exemplified  in  those  living  on  board  of  ships,  who  re* 
main  free  from  fevers ;  and  also  in  the  inhabitants  of  certain  dry  sandy  spoti 
along  the  coast,  in  which  the  heat  is  uncommonly  great,  yet  the  situations  are 
healthy,  as  Fort  Augusta,  Port  Royal,  and  others."  In  1816,  while  the  fever 
visited  Guadaloupe,  Barbadoes,  and  Antigua,  it  spared  the  equally  or  more 
unhealthy  countries  of  Trinidad,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,'  and  when  introduced 
into  St.  Vincent  it  could  not  remain  there.  In  other  years,  Uie  reverse  has 
been  the  case.  And  yet,  the  temperature  in  such  places — in  those  affected 
and  those  spared — ^is  much  the  same.  When  the  fever  has  prevailed  in  this 
or  in  any  other  of  our  cities,  other  places  whose  temperature  was  not  at  the 
time  lower,  remained  free  from  the  pestilence. 

Dr.  Ramsay  says,  that  the  degree  of  heat  in  Charleston  is  considered  less 
than  in  the  interior  western  country.  In  the  summer  of  1808,  at  Columbia, 
it  was  frequently  at  96  and  97,  and  sometimes  at  98;  while  at  Charleston  it 
did  not  exceed  91. 

Furthermore,  in  all  our  pestilences,  the  disease,  as  remarked — and  the  same 
holds  good  in  most,  if  not  all  places — ^is  circumscribed  in  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. Some  street,  some  portion  of  the  city  is  infected — such  sickly  parts 
varying  in  different  visitations — while  the  rest,  where  the  temperature  is 
equally  high,  remains  free  from  the  disease.  The  history  offered  in  the 
preceding  chapters  of  our  various  epidemics,  proves  this  beyond  all  doubt 
The  same  observation  has  been  made  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  in 
Europe,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  West  Indies,  and  when  the  fever  breaks 
out  in  a  ship  and  spares  others  close  by,  or  when  it  ceases  in  a  vessel  on  the 
latter's  shifting  its  position,  we  cannot  presume  that  a  difference  of  tem- 
perature can  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  difference  of  the  results  ob- 
served. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  were  the  localities  thus  infected  hotter  than 
others  that  remain  healthy,  the  circumstance  could  not  be  adduced  in  proof 
of  heat  being  the  efficient  cause  of  the  disease,  for  individuals  who  are  un- 
affected so  long  as  they  remain  aloof  from  the  sickly  spot,  and  take  it  by 
visiting  the  latter,  are  not  so  from  the  greater  heat  they  there  encounter,  inas- 

>  Dowler,  p.  41.  ■  Ferguson,  Med.-Ch.  Tr.,  viii.  142. 
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jnnch  as  the  risk  of  infection  is  not  as  great  in  the  hottest  as  in  the  coolest 
part  of  the  twenty-four  honrs.     To  this  subject  I  shall  return  by  and  by. 

Were  the  heat  the  principal  or  efficient  cause  of  the  disease,  we  ought  to  find 
the  prevalence  and  sererity  of  the  latter,  during  a  sickly  season,  to  be  proper- 
tioned  to  the  eleration  of  the  temperature.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  when  our  cities  are  visited  epidemically  with  the 
yellow  fever,  the  disease  is  not  always  more  particularly  rife  during  the  hot- 
test month  of  the  season,  but  some  time  after,  when  the  average  temperature 
has  lowered  in  a  notable  degree ;  and  that  so  far  from  its  diminishing  as  the 
weather  becomes  cooler,  cases  are  often  multiplied  daily  till  the  temperature 
reaches  the  freezing  point,  when  the  occurrence  of  new  cases  ceased  at  once. 
Take  the  epidemic  of  1793  as  an  example.  The  deaths  in  August,  when  the 
mean  temperature  at  midday  was  82.55  (69.03  in  the  morning),  amounted  to 
825;  in  September,  with  a  mean  heat  of  76.48  (60.93  in  the  morning),  the 
mortality  reached  1,442;  and  in  October,  with  a  temperature  of  only  62.57 
(44.06  in  the  morning),  the  deaths  fell  but  little  short  of  2,000. 

Cool  weather,  therefore,  when  the  disease  is  fairly  established,  so  far  from 
diminishing  its  extension,  actually  increases  it.  These  facts  have  been  noticed 
in  our  southern  States  as  well  as  here,  and  at  Barcelona  in  1821.^  Humboldt 
informs  us  that  the  disease  is  more  prevalent  at  the  commencement  and  close 
of  the  rainy  season  (p.  765).  The  former  takes  place  in  June,  when  the 
mean  temperature  is  27.5  (Cent.),  and  the  latter  in  September,  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  27.4.  In  July  and  August,  when  the  thermometer  is  as  high, 
and  in  May  when  it  is  higher,  the  disease  is  not  so  prevalent,  and  the  latter 
continues  in  October,  though  the  heat  is  already  reduced  (pp.  382,  765,  767). 
Williamson  (i.  210,  211)  tells  us  that,  in  Jamaica,  the  fever  does  not  pro- 
duce the  greatest  havoc  during  the  hot  season:  "On  the  contrary,  the  fall  of 
the  year,  when  the  air  is  colder,  and  from  the  north — when  vegetation  is  de- 
clining, and  probably  a  corresponding  decline  of  the  animal  creation — then 
the  formidable  endemic  diseases  of  Europeans  more  commonly  do  discover 
themselves."    Similar  statements  are  made  by  Pinckard." 

It  may,  moreover,  be  mentioned  that  long-continued  and  excessive  heat 
has  occasionally  put  a  stop  to  the  epidemical  extension  of  febrile  diseases ;  at 
any  rate,  that  they  cease  long  before  the  cessation  of  hot  weather — when, 
indeed,  the  temperature  has  reached  its  highest  point.  We  know  that  such 
is  the  case  in  relation  to  the  Egyptian  plague,  and  that  it  has  occurred  also 
at  Dantzic,  Toulon,  and  Stockholm.*  "  There  broke  out  a  plague  in  Venice," 
says  Matth.  Villani,  an  eye-witness  (Lib,  i.  Historiar,),  "in  the  year  1348,  in 
the  month  of  March.  It  was  at  its  height  in  April  and  May.  It  began  to 
decline  in  July,  and  ended  in  August;   so  that  a  plague  will  end  in  hot 

■  Idning,  op.  eit,  ii.  410 ;  ToUook's  Report  on  Sickness,  &c.  in  the  Mediterranean  Sta- 
tion, p.  65 ;  Emlen,  N.  O.  Jonrn.,  t.  828 ;  Carey,  p.  71 ;  Rochonx,  p.  110 ;  Pariset,  p. 
475;  WilUamson,  M«L  and  Misoel.  Ol>s.  on  West  Indies,  i.  210,  211;  Pinokard,  Notea 
on  the  West  Indies,  ii.  485 ;  R.  Jackaon,  Sketch,  pp..  0,  10,  11. 

'  Notes  on  the  West  Indies,  ii.  485 ;  Jackson,  Sketch,  pp.  9, 10, 11. 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  Plagoe  and  Pestilential  Feyer,  pp.  10,  11.    LoncL  1751. 
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weather."*    The  occarrence  has  been  noted,  in  reference  to  the  yellow  fever, 
by  Rush  (iv.  156),  Deveze  (p.  IIT),  Emlen  (op,  eit.,  p.  829),  and  others. 

This  eonld  not  be  the  case  did  the  disease  owe  its  origin  to  the  action  of 
a  high  atmospheric  temperatare  on  the  systems  of  those  exposed  to  it.  The 
famous  fever  of  Grenada,  in  1793,  which  broke  out  in  March,  with  a  medium 
heat  of  83^,  disappeared  about  the  middle  of  September,  when  the  mercurj 
stood  at  86^.'  The  same  fact  was  observed  in  this  city  in  1803,  as  also  in 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans  in  1848,  in  the  latter  city  in  1853,  and  in  Leghorn 
in  1804. 

Heat,  in  a  word,  may  be,  and  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  requisite  to  promote 
the  formation  of  other  agencies;  it  is  doubtless  essential  to  farther  the 
evolution  of  the  poison  which  gives  rise  to  the  disease,  as  everything  con- 
nected with  the  appearance  of  the  latter  proves — its  production  in  hot 
weather — its  absence  in  cold,  and  its  disappearance  on  the  accession  of 
frost.  Heat  may  act,  besides,  as  an  exciting  cause ;  but  alone,  it  cannot  oc- 
casion the  peculiar  form  of  fever  under  consideration.  It  requires  materials 
to  act  upon,  and  from  which,  aided  by  other  influences,  it  may  extricate  an 
efficient  cause.  That  high  and  long-continued  heat  may,  and  does  often, 
by  its  action  on  individuals  unaccustomed  to  its  effects,  produce  fever,  is 
doubtless  true,  and  perfectly  well  known  to  all  physicians  acquainted  with 
the  complaints  of  hot  climates ;  but  the  disease  thus  produced  is  different 
from  true  malarial  fevers,  and  especially  from  genuine  yellow  fever.  More 
frequently  it  gives  rise  to  other  groups  of  morbid  phenomena  more  or  less 
distressing,  violent,  and  dangerous — cerebral  inflammations,  or  congestions, 
visceral  inflammations,  inflammatory  angiotenic  fevers ;  but  these  phenomena, 
I  repeat,  are  in  no  way  analogous  to  those  characterizing  Uie  regular  and 
specific  pyrexia  under  consideration. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

CmCUMTUSA,  CONTINUED. — ^LIOHT — ELECTRIOITY — ^ATMOSPHERIC  PBESSX7RI. 

The  electrical  and  luminous  fluids  are,  as  every  one  knows,  distributed 
differently,  as  respects  quantity,  in  various  sections  of  the  globe.  In  the 
torrid  zone,  where  the  inclination  of  the  terrestrial  axis  is  always  equal  and 
parallel,  these  fluids  are  abundantly  supplied;  at  the  poles,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  a  contrary  inclination  exists,  they  are  deficient  in  quantity,  while 
temperate  regions  are  characterized  by  a  moderate  degree  of  both,  except 
during  those  seasons  in  which  solar  action  is  most  intense.  Such  being  the 
extended  diffusion  of  those  elements  in  countries  and  seasons  most  liable  to 

1  A  Treatise  on  the  Plague  and  Pestilential  Ferer,  pp.  10,  11.    Lond.  1751. 
s  Chidiolm,  i.  294. 
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the  yellow  feTer,  it  maj  not  be  aninteresting  to  inqaire  how  far  thej  maj 
exercise  an  agency  in  the  production  of  the  disease. 

A.  Light. — ^That  light,  especially  when  combined  with  heat,  produces  a 
potent  action  on  organized  beings,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  is  a  fact  too 
well  attested  to  need  an  enlarged  notice  in  this  place.  Applied  in  a  moderate 
quantity,  it  conduces  to  the  healthful  performance  of  the  most  important 
functions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  carried  beyond  certain  bounds,  it  may 
prore  highly  injurious.  By  Rumford  it  was  thought  that  the  effects  pro- 
dnced  on  bodies  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  were  due  exclusively 
to  the  heat  conveyed  by  these,  and  not  to  the  light  which  attends ;  but  how- 
eTer  true  this  may  be  in  many  instances,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  light 
alone,  and  independent  of  heat,  exercises  the  powerful  influence  to  which  I 
liave  alluded,  and  hence,  that  in  those  cases  where  the  effects  have  been  ob- 
tained from  solar  rays,  they  may.  In  part,  be  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the 
former.  We  all  know  how  influential  are  the  solar  beams  in  modifying  the 
physical  phenomena  which  make  up  the  character  of  climate.*  They  pro- 
duce, in  the  mineral  kingdom,  combinations  which  cannot  be  brought  about 
at  the  same  low  temperature  without  them,  and  unassisted  by  light.  Plants 
would  scarcely  produce  green  matter.  To  the  same  agency  we  must  refer, 
not  only  the  etiolation  of  such  plants,  but  the  vigour  of  their  growth.  In- 
deed, without  lights  independently  of  its  accompanying  heat,  there  would 
scarcely  exist  a  trace  of  vegetation. 

In  the  uiimal  creation,  light  is  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  many 
species  and  to  the  maintenance  of  health  and  life.'  In  all,  it  acts  as  a  health- 
ful stimulus  to  the  skin  and  to  the  organs  of  vision,  and,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  these,  to  the  system  at  large ;  whilst  it  promotes,  even  in  the 
human  species,  a  favourable  temperature  of  body,  as  exemplified  in  the  na- 
tives of  countries  where  nudity,  and  the  exposure  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body,  are  not  injurious  to  health.'  On  the  other  hand,  a  privation  of  that 
stimulus  is  incompatible  with  health  and  a  proper  and  vigorous  development 
of  body — ^witness  Uie  paleness  and  feebleness  of  persons  excluded  from  its 
influence,  the  stunted  condition  of  the  body,  the  incomplete  development  of 
certain  parts,  those  deviations  of  form  noticed  in  children  of  a  scrofulous  con- 
stitution compelled  to  reside  in  confined  and  dark  situations,^  as  well  as  the 
diminished  excitability  of  the  frame,  and  the  frequency  and  feebleness  of  pulse, 
noticed  in  gorges  of  mountains  or  deep  dells. 

Nor  is  it  less  certain  that,  when  in  excess,  light  acts  as  a  strong  stimulus, 
and  produces  the  effect  of  over-excitement — giving  rise,  unaided  by  other 
causes,  to  diseased  actions  in  various  tissues  and  organs,  or  aiding  in  the 
elicitment  of  morbid  derangements  in  the  system  at  large.  In  illustration  of 
this  stimulating  agency,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  fact 
that  the  symptoms  of  amp  de  Boleil — the  usual  effect  of  a  burning  sun — ^have 

1  Fottj,  Climate  of  the  United  States,  p.  63. 
•     '  Edwards,  Inflaenoe  of  Pl^sical  Agents,  p.  125,  Am.  ed. 
*  Edwards,  p.  127. 
^  Dnnglison,  Human  Health,  or  the  Infloenoe  of  Atmosphere,  &e.,  p.  62. 
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been  known  to  be  produced  by  a  strong  daylight,  when  the  son  had  little 
force,  and  could  not,  therefore,  give  rise  to  the  result.  We  know,  too,  that 
the  impression  of  ev^  a  moderate  light  upon  the  organ  of  yision  prodacei, 
in  several  acute  diseases,  a  general  exacerbation  of  symptoms.^  So  evideot, 
indeed,  is  this  stimulus,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  light  is 
largely  associated  with  heat  in  the  production  of  those  sudden  deaths  whidi 
occur  in  hot  climates,  and  are  usually  ascribed  to  the  latter  alone. 

Such  being  the  exciting  effects  of  light,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  they 
will  be  more  marked  in  situations  characterized  by  a  large  share  of  that  ele- 
ment than  in  others  differently  circumstanced.  We  may  therefore  expect  to 
observe  them  in  the  West  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  tropical  regions  where 
the  fluid  is  so  abundantly  supplied  that,  in  clear  weather,  the  stars  emit  rays 
of  sufficient  vividness  to  enable  travellers  to  see  their  way  with  perfect  ease; 
where  the  finest  print  can  be  read  by  moonlight,  and  where,  during  the  day, 
the  glare  is  overpowering  to  the  eyes,  and  imparts  to  the  atmosphere  a  glow- 
ing and  fiery  appearance,  attention  to  which  has  been  called  in  all  descrip- 
tions of  those  regions. 

To  the  natives  of  such  countries,  and  to  the  acclimatized  and  creolized  inha- 
bitants, this  abundant  supply  of  light,  and  the  stimulation  accruing  therefrom, 
may  prove  innocuous.  Their  systems  have  become  habituated  to  the  impres- 
sion of  «that  agent,  and  they  can  support  its  effects  with  impunity.  But  to 
new  comers  the  case  must  be  different ;  and  we  may  readily  presume  that,  for 
some  time  after  their  arrival,  and  until  their  constitutions  have  undergone  a 
suitable  change  from  the  operation  of  the  influences  mentioned  in  a  former 
chapter,  they  experience  from  this  excess  of  light  a  degree  of  stimulation 
incompatible  with  perfect  health.  In  this  country,  and  in  other  portions  of 
temperate  regions,  as  already  stated,  the  supply  of  light  is  not,  by  far,  so 
abundant  throughout  the  year ;  but,  during  the  summer  months,  it  is  still 
sufficiently  great  to  act  as  a  strong  stimulus  to  the  economy,  and  the  effects 
resulting  therefrom  are  of  a  character  similar  to  those  mentioned.  Neverthe- 
less, disposed  as  we  may  be  to  view  light  in  tropical  regions,  and,  at  some 
seasons,  in  temperate  climates,  as  a  fruitful  source  of  disease — ^in  the  former 
among  the  unacclimatized,  in  the  latter  among  every  one — it  is  impossible  to 
ascribe  to  it  more  than  an  accessory  or  secondary  agency  in  the  production 
of  the  yellow  fever,  whether  in  the  West  Indies  or  elsewhere.  It  may  con- 
tribute to  place  the  individual  exposed  to  its  influence  in  a  condition  favour- 
able to  receive  the  impression  of  the  efficient  cause  of  the  disease,  or  it  may 
hasten  and  excite  an  attack ;  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  efficient  or 
remote  cause  itself. 

The  abundant  supply  of  light  in  other  countries — ^in  Africa,  the  East  In- 
dies, and  South  America— where  the  yellow  fever  has,  notwithstanding,  never 
existed ;  its  greater  diffusion  there  and  elsewhere  than  in  some  of  the  southern 
portions  of  temperate  climates  where  that  disease  has  prevailed,  and  con- 
tinues still  to  prevail  almost  annually ;  its  still  greater  diffusion  there  than 
even  iu  the  hot  seasons  of  more  northern  regions,  where  that  fever  occdsion- 

>  Edward?,  pp.  127-8. 
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bUj  reigns  to  a  great  extent ;  and  more  especially  the  fact  that,  in  the  West 
Indies,  as  everywhere  else,  the  supply  of  light  daring  healthy  seasons  is  as 
great  as  daring  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  and  that  when  the  latter  oc- 
curs among  as,  it  does  so  most  extensively  and  severely  daring  the  month 
of  September,  when  the  san  has  lost  most  of  its  power,  and  the  light  has 
sensibly  diminished,  all  go  to  prove  the  impropriety  of  assigning  to  the  latter 
a  greater  sphere  of  agency  than  has  jast  been  mentioned. 

&  Electricity, — ^As  regards  the  degree  of  agency  exercised  by  the  electrical 
iaid  pervading  the  atmosphere,  in  the  production  of  the  yellow  fever,  little  is 
as  yet  known.     That  its  power,  as  a  meteorological  cause,  is  exceedingly 
limited — ^that  it  may  be  altogether  left  out  of  the  account  as  productive  of 
meteorological  effects  of  importance,  and  that  whatever  part  it  plays  in  phe- 
nomena of  tiie  kind  is  rather  that  of  an  effect  than  a  cause ;  and  again,  that 
the  influence  its  development  may  have  on  organic  life  has  been  greatly  over- 
rated, are  propositions  advanced  by  respectable  authorities.^    But,  I  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  investigate  the  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, Mid  must  content  myself  with  the  remark  that,  from  the  conviction 
to  which  every  day's  experience  leads  us  respecting  the  potency  of  the 
action  of  that  fluid  in  the  natural  world,  we  cannot  doubt  that,  directly 
or  indirectly,  atmospheric  electricity  plays  an  important  part  in  bringing 
about,  or  influencing  the  development  or  diffusion  of  the  yellow  fever,  and 
other  diseases  of  kindred  character.     If,   while  recollecting  the   almost 
universal  agency  of  electricity  over  the  laws  of  inorganic  matter,  we  take 
into  consideration  the  diffusion  of  this  fluid  in  the  atmosphere,  both  in 
its  tranquil  or  disturbed  states ;  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  close  analogy  or 
correlation  existing  between  it  and  the  cause  presiding  over  certain  pheno- 
mena of  innervation — an  analogy  for  the  discovery  and  elucidation  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Wilson,  Philip,  Breschet,  Prevost,  Dumas,'  and,  as  it 
would  appear,  confirmed  by  later  experimenters,  Longet,  Person,  Matteucci, 
Dubois-Raymond ;  if,  besides,  we  consider  that  the  nervous  system  derives 
from  the  atmosphere  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  electrical  properties  requisite 
for  the  performance  of  its  functions,  and  if,  with  these  facts  before  us,  we 
recollect  that  electricity  is  elicited  in  the  processes  of  the  living  economy — 
increased  under  peculiar  circumstances — and  modified  by  cold,  lassitude,  or 
sadden  motion,  we  shall  discover,  in  the  absence  of  other  and  more  positive 
proofs,  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  conclusion,  that  from  the  ex- 
cess, paucity,  or  difference  of  condition  of  atmospheric  electricity,  will 
result  certain  modifications,  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  the  play  of  the  functions. 
We  may  conclude,  too,  that  from  the  same  influences  will  result  various 
changes  in  the  ambient  air  and  in  the  chemical  combinations  of  surround- 
ing objects  calculated  to  impart  to  these  deleterious  properties,  or  to  aid 
in  the  diffusion  of  morbific  causes.     This  will  appear  the  more  natural  when 
it  is  remembered  that  a  certain  proportion  of  electricity  is  indispensable  to 

1  Edinb.  Rev.,  Jan.  1848,  pp.  218,  224. 

>  Arch.  Gto^.,  Aug.  1828,  p.  185;  Joum.  de  Physiol.,  Oct  1828. 
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oar  existence,  and  that  living  bodies  exhibit  all  the  conditions  which,  in  ia- 
organic  substances  are  attended  with  the  development  of  electric  phenomena, 
evaporation  of  liquids,  changes  in  the  state  of  aggregation  and  alterations 
of  composition,  as  in  assimilation,  respiration,  nutrition,  and  secretion.  But 
we  are  not  left,  on  this  subject,  to  mere  inferences.  Facts  may  be  appealed 
to.  Every  physician  knows  the  effects  of  electricity  on  the  animal  economy ; 
its  influence  in  promoting  the  play  of  the  functions ;  the  modification  it  im- 
parts to  the  general  and  capillary  circulation,  to  muscular  action,  animal  heat, 
absorption,  endosmosis,  and  exosmosis;  its  agency  in  producing  certain  nerv- 
ous diseases  or  functional  disturbances,  &c.  We  all  know  this,  and  have, 
besides,  no  reason  to  reject  the  opinion  of  Humboldt,  that  the  depressing  ac- 
tion of  certain  winds — ^the  Gatia,  the  Chamsin,  Harmattan,  and  Sirocco — ^is  due 
to  the  probable  abstraction  by  them  of  the  electricity  of  our  bodies.  We  may 
even  go  so  far  as  to  view  favourably  his  conjecture  respecting  the  etiology  of 
cretinism  and  bronchocele ;  everything  conspiring,  in  places  where  these  dis- 
eases are  endemic,  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  electricity,  and  thereby  lower 
the  tone  of  the  vital  forces.  To  the  same  cause  the  effects  of  the  east  wind, 
in  some  parts  of  this  country,  have  been  ascribed  ;^  and  we  may  believe  that 
such  is  the  case  elsewhere  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  in  Europe,  in  some 
parts  of  which  the  Levanter  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  Chamsin.  So 
evident,  indeed,  are  the  effects  mentioned,  and  their  connection  with  electrical 
states  of  atmosphere,  that  while  unwilling  to  believe  with  Foster*  that  it  is 
not  the  heat,  nor  cold,  nor  dampness,  nor  draughts  of  the  air,  which  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  producing  disorders,  nor  the  sudden  transitions  from  one 
to  another  of  those  conditions,  but  some  inexplicable  peculiarity  in  its  electric 
state,  we  cannot  but  admit  that,  in  the  instances  referred  to,  and  others  of  the 
same  kind,  the  effects  must  be  sought  in  the  influences  assigned,  and  not^  as 
has  been  done,  in  the  hygrometrical  changes  which  accompany  alterations  of 
weather,  though  these,  as  well  as  barometrical  and  thermometrical  variations, 
contribute  to  the  result.  (Dunglison,  p.  56.) 

But,  while  all  must  recognize  the  modifying  influence  of  atmospheric  electri- 
city, and  its  agency  in  the  production  of  disease,  some  difference  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  whether  the  injury  it  produces  in  that  respect  depends  on  its  excess  or  its 
paucity.  According  to  some,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  theory  which 
ascribes  to  malarial  combinations  the  development  of  electrical  phenomena 
of  sufficient  energy  to  affect  the  system  injuriously  is  not  destitute  of  truth ; 
and  we  know  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  think,  with  Pallas,  that,  by 
their  geographical  constitution,  and  their  influence  upon  the  human  organiza- 
tion, marshes  present  the  clearest  analogy  to  the  galvanic  battery.  We 
know,  too,  that  some  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  views  of  Eisenmann  and 
Hirsch,^that  the  main  cause  of  the  modifications  of  atmospheric  electricity  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  dispositions  of  the  several  strata  of  the  globe  ;  the  dele- 
terious effects  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  saline  and  organic 

1  Barton,  Fever  of  N.  0.  in  1833,  p.  9. 

*  Researches  about  Atmospheric  Phenomena,  pp.  165,  166. 

*  Hirsch,  Rech.  sor  TEtiologie  de  la  Fieyre  Interm.,  Gax.  M^,  1850,  p.  640. 
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matter  coDtained  in  the  water  subjected  to  the  process  of  evaporation  daring 
which  electrical  phenomena  are  necessarily  developed.^ 

Xot  very  different  are  the  views  entertained  by  a  distinguished  medical  phi- 
losopher, Sir  James  Murray,"  who  considers  that  what  is  called  malaria  is  not 
bad  air  at  all,  as  the  name  implies,  and  that  marsh  miasms,  gases,  effluvia  of 
yegeto-animal  matters,  or  putrid  emanations  are  not  (as  commonly  supposed) 
the  exciting  causes  of  agues  or  other  diseases,  called  malarious.  But  he 
holds  that  in  spots  long  noted  for  insalubrity,  there  is  emitted  from  the  earth's 
sarface  an  untoward  emanation  of  electro-galvanism,  set  free  by  causes  ope- 
rating within  the  earth  of  that  locality,  either  by  the  juxtaposition  of  strata 
of  dissimilar  materials,  acting  electrically  upon  each  other,  or  by  the  infiltra- 
tion of  subterranean  streams,  or  mineral  waters,  by  internal  heat,  and  conse- 
qnent  liberation  of  steam  electricity,  or  by  some  other  agents  operating  on 
materials  contained  in  the  ground,  analogous  to  the  manner  in  which  we 
operate  upon  artificial  materials  in  a  galvanic  apparatus. 

In  some  of  the  thousand  ways  in  which  electro-galvanism  is  produced  in 
the  earth,  or  air,  its  undue  influence  (under  certain  circumstances),  disturbs, 
as  he  thinks,  the  natural  electricity  of  human  beings,  particularly  when  re* 
cumbent,  in  contact  with  the  ground.  Again :  he  maintains  that  this  disturb- 
ance! either  in  the  relative  quantity  of  electricity  itself,  or  in  the  due  propor- 
tion of  the  positive  or  negative  (fluids),  alters  the  condition  and  functions  of 

I  1.  The  greater  number  of  diseiLses,  and  more  particularly  those  which  inyolve  the 
nervous  system  (belonging  to  the  class  of  neuroses),  are  caused  by  the  ezcessive  influence 
of  general  electrid^,  of  which  stormy  clouds  and  marshy  localities  are  the  most  abund- 
ant sources. 

2.  Marshes,  by  their  geographical  constitution,  and  their  effects  on  the  animal  economy, 
offer  the  greatest  analogy  to  the  galvanic  pile.  Indeed,  their  noxious  action  is  by  so 
much  the  more  formidable  as  the  water  which  exists  in  them  holds  in  solution  organic  or 
saline  matters ;  and  this  explains  why  salt-water  marshes,  and  those  near  the  sea-coast, 
are  most  especially  injurious  to  the  health.  The  drying  up  of  marshes,  or  their  submer- 
sion, presents  us  with  the  same  conditions  as  when  a  galvanic  pile  is  deprived  of  its  liquid, 
or  totally  immersed ;  in  either  way  its  action  being  rendered  insignificant,  or  being  quite 
annulled. 

3.  The  works  of  physicians  and  physiologists  have  demonstrated  that  electricity  pro- 
duced by  machines,  has  a  special  action  on  the  nervous  system.  Experience  and  rigor- 
ous observation  of  facts  prove  that  the  maladies  which  are  developed  in  the  vicinity 
of  marshes  are  always,  primarily,  of  a  nervous  type ;  and  that  when  they  become  inflam- 
matory, it  is  by  the  reaction  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  heart  and  entire  vascular  sys- 
tem, whenee  arise,  consecutively,  local  or  general  inflammations. 

4.  Nervous  maladies  and  intermittent  fevers  being  occasioned,  not  by  the  action  of  a 
miasm,  which  has  never  been  detected  either  in  the  air  or  in  the  water  of  marshes,  but 
by  the  excessive  exaggerated  influence  of  electricity,  some  means  which  have  in  view 
the  modification  of  this  morbid  influence  should  naturally  and  rationally  be  preferred. 

5.  Electrical  insulation  happily  fulfils  this  indication.  The  insulation  may  readily  be 
effected  by  fitting  on  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  beds,  feet  made  of  glass,  or  of  resin.  A 
great  number  of  observations  have  demonstrated  to  M.  Pallas,  that  all  the  sick  who  have 
been  insulated,  have  been  cured  or  relieved  of  their  severe  diseases,  many  of  which  had 
previously  resisted  all  known  means  of  cure. — (Pallat,  Refiexioru  tur  V ItUermittenee,  j-e.) 

s  Dublin  Med.  Press,  Nov.  27, 1844 ;  Am.  Joum.,  ix.  (N.  S.)  468. 
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the  human  nerres,  and  probably  the  relative  states  of  the  particles,  and  the 
pokr  rulatioits  of  the  atoms  or  corpnscalar  molecules,  aod,  at  all  events,  ii 
capable  of  exciting  or  deprcssiDg  the  vital  functions,  and  of  acting  cbemi- 
cnlly  on  the  circulating  animal  fluids.  Somewhat  nimilar  are  the  views  of 
IlcynCp'  who  derives  this  excess  of  electricity,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  fever  of 
some  parts  of  India,  from  certain  iron  bomblcnde,  which  forms  a  large  ingre- 
dient in  the  composition  of  the  soil. 

If  snch  is  the  case  with  respect  to  malarial  combinatioDB  generally,  or  the 
electrical  development  from  certain  minerals,  wc  can  find  no  reason  for  deny- 
ing that  the  same  result  may  obtain  in  relation  to  those  combinations  or 
agencies  which  give  rise  to  the  yellow  fever. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  regarding  the  effects  of  atmospheric  electricity, 
and  its  probable  influence  on  the  development  and  diffusion  of  disease,  it 
will  be  natural  to  foresee  that  in  those  regions  of  the  globe  where,  and  in 
seasons  of  the  year  when  the  fluid  is  more  extensively  diffused  and  frequently 
modified,  the  effects  upon  individualH  unaccustomed  to  its  agency  will  be  more 
sensibly  felt.  Such,  it  is  said,  is  the  case  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  while  the 
electricity  is  very  abundantly  diffused,  and  more  apt  to  be  modi&ed,  diseases 
of  a  febrile  character — the  yellow  fever  especially — are  Tery  rife.  Such  also 
is  the  case,  to  a  certain,  though  less  extent,  in  the  summer  seasons  of  fhose 
parts  of  temperate  regions  where  the  same  electrical  results  are  observed. 

The  ilifQculty  of  eliciting  cleclrit-til  phenomena  in  the  West  Indies,  by 
means  of  even  the  strongest  and  most  perfect  apparatuses — a  fact  noted  by 
many  experimenters' — is  not  to  be  viewed  as  indicative  of  any  deficiency  of 
atmospheric  electricity.  That  this  result  may  bo  accounted  for  by  the  ex- 
treme humidity  which  exists  in  those  islands,  and  impedes  the  play  of  the 
batteries,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  effects  of  a  different  kind  arc  obtained  in 
very  dry  weather,  as  likewise  in  elevated  situations  where  the  humidity  is  not 
felt ;  while  the  deficiency  in  question  is  further  disproved  by  the  frequency 
and  violence  of  storms,  attended  by  intense  electrical  discharges  which  ar« 
observed  in  most  parts  of  those  regions  at  the  commencement  and  close  of 
the  rainB,  as  well  os  in  all  places  and  seasons  characterized  by  intense  solar 
■ction,  ud  diiiing  %  state  of  atmospheric  humidity  favouring  tbc  passage  of 
^^^^^—^^~^      ]j  i^  (ijg  ejouds.' 

I- the  aforesaid  effects  of  electricity  on  the  hnman  system, 
II  of  that  agent  in  Ihe  atmosphere  of  the  Antilles, 
I  ri  infrrrcd,  tliat  to  conslitntions  nnhabitaated  to  the  excessive  stima- 
-rjliin^  from  that  condition  of  air,  injurions  effects  are  produced,  and 
iiiilirifhnl?  arc  thereby  rendered  prone  to  the  yellow  fever  (Rochouz, 
■'  I  1 1' '  '  'ii-i  be  tbe  case  in  these  Islundn,  we  could  have  no  reason  to 
.  I  y  u(  applying  the  same  principleto  the  hot  season  of  such 

■;       iiiw,  iW2.  pp.  Hl,m. 

I     '  '     M'^n'.  1-  fi^i    Ckuu,  Mimoire  nr  h  Qiniat  du  AntiUra,  &o.; 
V.  39 ;  !jannS(i>.  p.  166;  Bocfconi,  p.  10;  Lefoiilon, 
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places  of  the  temperate  zones  where  the  fever  prevails.  Hence,  some  of  the 
writers  on  the  fever  of  the  West  Indies  ascribe  to  electricity  considerable 
agency  as  an  exciting  and  predisposing  cause  in  epidemics  of  yellow  fovcr — 
Belot,  Maher,  Rufz,  Bertullus — an  opinion  predicated  on  the  frequency  of 
thunderstorms  during  some  epidemic  seasons,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
cases  observed  after  the  occurrence  of  such  storms,  and  the  fatal  results  on 
the  sick  which  follow. 

The  late  Dr.  Caldwell  was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  matter  of  elec- 
tricity plays  an  important  part  in  furthering  the  operation  of  the  cause  of 
yellow  fever  and  other  epidemic  diseases.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Mr.  Webster,  and  anticipating  in  some  measure  Dr.  Parkin,  who,  in  a  late 
ingenious  and  learned  essay,*  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  all  e])idemic 
complaints — ^yellow  fever  among  them — are  due  to  volcanic  action,  Dr.  C. 
remarks:  "During  several  of  the  yellow  fever  calamities  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  other  Atlantic  cities,  electrical  phenomena  were  unusually  irregular. 
Shooting  stars  were  at  times  abundant  and  brilliant  in  a  degree  far  beyond 
what  is  common.  Throughout  some  seasons,  especially  the  summer  of  1793, 
scarcely  a  gleam  of  lightning  was  seen ;  while  in  others,  thunderstorms  were 
inordinately  frequent  and  severe.  In  1799,  the  shooting  stars  were  most 
abundant"' 

But,  while  many  respectable  authorities  are  found  who  favour  the  idea  that 
epidemic  diseases  are  due  to,  or  connected  with  the  operation  of  an  excess  of 
atmospheric  electricity,  and  while  facts  may  be  gathered  of  a  nature  calcu- 
lated to  justify  the  belief,  other  facts  may  be  adduced  to  show,  and  other 
anthorities  entertain  the  opinion,  that  the  development  of  febrile  and  other 
epidemic  complaints  must  be  attributed  to  a  deficiency  of  that  fluid  in  the 
atmosphere.  Restricting  myself  to  the  subject  of  the  form  of  fever  which 
constitutes  the  object  of  our  inquiries,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  most  places 
where  the  latter  is  endemic,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  those  where  it  occurs 
onlj  at  special  times,  circumstances  present  themselves  which  tend  to  modify 
not  only  the  electrical  impression  on  the  system  in  regard  to  intensity  of 
action — ^thereby  rendering  it  more  or  less  open  to  the  inroad  of  disease — but 
also  the  condition  in  which  that  electricity  exists  in  the  atmosphere.  I 
■hall  not  stop  to  point  out  the  nature  of  those  influencing  circumstances,  and 
the  modifications  produced.  They  are  well  known  to  the  reader.  Suffice  it 
here  to  laj,  that  all  the  variations  and  modifications  thereby  produced  which 
are  of  freqnent  occurrence  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  in  the  summer  months 
of  some  parts  of  temperate  climates,  must,  in  view  of  the  effects  of  electricity 
on  the  lystem,  give  rise  to  modiGcations  in  the  economy  and  in  surrounding 
objects  of  a  kind  to  predispose  the  former  to  the  impression  of  morbiGc  in- 
fluences, as  well  as  to  promote  in  the  latter  changes  detrimental  to  health. 

It  is  known  that  the  positive  electricity  of  a  clear  atmosphere  is  much 
more  powerfnl  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  that  it  varies  in  a  regular  manner 
In  the  intervals  of  the  two  seasons.     Basing  his  calculations  on  the  results 

>  The  Bemote  Caase  of  Epidemic  Diseases,  &c..  Part  II.  10.     London,  1853. 
'  Boylflton  Prise  on  Quarantine,  1884,  pp.  60,  &o. 
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obtained  daring  observations  continned  thronghont  a  period  of  four  jean. 
Dr.  Turlej  foand  that  the  mean  variations  of  the  monthly  electricity  were— 


January 606 

February 878 

March 200 

April 141 

May 84 

June 47 


July 49 

August     ....*.  78 

September 82 

October 188 

NoTember 282 

December 669 


Hence  the  atmospheric  electricity  attains  the  highest  point  in  the  winter 
season,  when,  from  the  depression  of  thermometrical  heat,  the  exercise  of 
the  organic  functions  is  rendered  more  difficalt  and  less  active.*  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  it  is  during  the  period  when  electricity  is  thus  shown  to 
be  in  least  proportion,  that  fever  is  more  prevalent.  Whether  we  jndge  of 
the  extent  of  atmospheric  electricity  by  the  frequency  or  absence  of  thunder- 
storms, or  by  other  means,  in  different  years  during  epidemic  seasons,  we 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  relative  to  the  connection  of  fever  with  de- 
ficiency of  the  fluid. 

Dr.  James  Clarke  (pp.  55-5T),  of  Dominica,  remarked,  that  when  there 
was  much  thunder  and  heavy  rains  in  June  and  July,  the  season  was  not 
sickly ;  but  that  if  the  weather  was  fine  in  those  months,  it  was  followed  by 
a  hurricane,  or  considerable  sickness.  Influenced  by  these  and  kindred  facts, 
he  attributed  the  fever  to  a  deficiency  of  thunder  (together  with  heavy  rains 
and  violent  gales  of  wind),  which  he  regarded  as  correctives  to  impure  air. 
Lempriere  (i.  12,  19),  like  Clark,  regarded  such  storms  as  clearers  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  therefore  as  beneficial  agents.  "Thunder  and  lightning,"  he 
says,  "  certainly  seem  to  contribute  to  render  the  air  more  healthy,  for  in 
those  seasons  which  have  proved  the  most  sickly,  this  phenomenon  has  been 
less  prevalent,  and,  perhaps,  the  diseases  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  are,  in 
some  degree,  rendered  worse,  by  the  more  frequent  failure  of  lightning  in  the 
autumnal  rains." 

In  confirmation  of  this,  we  find  that  in  later  times  the  infrequency  of  thun- 
derstorms during  and  before  some  epidemics,  and  the  disappearance  of  these 
through  the  effect  of  such  storms  or  hurricanes,  have  been  similarly  noticed." 

How  matters  stood  in  Brazil  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  epidemic 
of  1850,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Lallemant:  "No  inhabitant  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
can  forget  the  regularity  with  which,  until  four  or  five  years  ago,  thunder- 
storms occurred  almost  daily  during  the  hot  weather.  When,  in  the  month 
of  November,  the  sun  returned  from  hyperborean  latitudes  to  pass  over  our 
heads,  and  to  culminate  over  the  shores  of  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
there  were  various  agents  to  mitigate  the  burning  heat.  One  of  the  most 
powerful  agents  of  this  nature  was,  without  doubt,  the  thunderstorms. 
When,  in  the  hot  months,  the  morning  hours  had  exhausted  the  physical 
forces  in  general,  and  especially  those  of  labouring  men,  by  two  or  three 

>  Foissac,  i.  142,  268;  Fleury,  p.  78. 

'  Imray,  Edin.  Joum.,  buy.  881 ;  Arnold,  on  BiliooB  Feyer,  p.  212. 
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o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Uie  tops  of  the  mountains  have  become  hidden 
within  the  thick  thunderclouds.  At  a  distance,  the  bright  glare  of  the 
lightning  broke  through  the  celestial  mantle,  and  very  far  off  was  heard  the 
rolling  of  the  thunder.  At  five  o'clock,  the  storm,  in  general,  very  rapidly 
left  the  mountains ;  to  a  strong  wind  succeeded  a  fierce  combat  among  the 
elements.  The  air  trembled  with  continuous  claps  of  thunder ;  a  very  co- 
pious rain  ended  the  strife,  frequently  leaving  the  long  streets  of  the  city 
impassable  for  more  than  an  hour.  Thus,  the  air  underwent  a  most  violent 
agitation ;  thus,  afterwards,  everything  that  was  suspended  with  it  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  rain ;  thus,  whatever  had  passed  into  a  state  of  putrefaction, 
was  swept  away  by  the  very  copious  torrents ;  thus,  was  the  heat  checked ; 
thus,  was  all  nature  reorganized.  It  is  four  or  five  years  since  this  change, 
flo  peculiar  to  these  useful  elements  for  the  diminishing  of  the  geographical 
predisposition  to  diseases,  became  sensibly  lessened.  Rarer  and  rarer  be- 
came the  thunderstorms ;  and,  in  the  hot  season  of  the  years  1849-50,  they 
had  neariy  altogether  disappeared.  It  is  true,  that  the  mountain  tops  were 
frequently  hidden  by  thunderclouds ;  it  is  true,  that  lightning  flashes  some- 
times reached  as  far  as  us,  and  that  we  heard  the  very  distant  rollings  of 
thunder;  but  an  impenetrable  barrier  seemed  to  have  been  raised  on  the 
^plains  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay ;  and,  however  heavy  thunder  there  was 
on  the  mountain  tops — ^however  many  whole  weeks  of  copious  rain  there  were 
up  there,  the  city  and  the  vicinity  were  in  the  greatest  apparent  tranquillity 
of  nature ;  the  apparent  tranquillity  of  a  cemetery.  No  wind  preceding  an 
electric  discharge ;  no  bursting  out  of  a  thunderstorm ;  no  copious  rain ;  no 
interruption  of  the  intertropical  heat ;  even  the  south-southeast  breeze,  for- 
merly so  regular  and  so  strong,  was,  in  this  year,  rarer  and  slighter.  Under 
Phseton's  car,  the  proximity  of  which  once  more  burned  the  world,  domibtis 
negata,  and,  under  the  above-mentioned  conditions,  the  vital  forces  of  the 
universe  were  exhausted ;  it  was  impossible  that  humanity  either  could  longer 
resist  that  general  fermentation ;  the  human  race  sickened  on  a  grand  scale ; 
and  where  the  organism  was  not  accustomed  to  resist  these  influences,  when 
it  was  not  acclimatized,  it  followed  the  immutable  laws  of  nature ;  the  organ- 
inn  was  dissolved  into  inorganic  matter.  If,  indeed,  we  find  an  indubitable 
predisposition  to  the  yellow  fever  in  the  geographical  conditions  of  the  bay 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  these  were  completed  by  the  want  of  electric  action,  by 
•tiie  want  of  thunder  and  rain,  and  by  the  heat  necessarily  increased  by  these 
indicated  deficiencies. ''' 

If,  in  this  country,  instances  may  be  pointed  out,  as  at  Natchez  in  1887, 
for  example,  when  in  the  course  of  the  year  there  ocoarred  sixty-three  storms 
attended  with  thunder  and  lightning;  if,  I  say,  in  such  cases,  the  elec- 
tricity was  in  greater  excess  than  usual,  or  if,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  it 
became  more  frequently  manifest,  in  other  and  more  numerous  instances,  the 
fluid  has  been  found  deficient  in  quantity,  or  its  manifestation  less  frequent  in 

'  Lallem&nt,  Ob8erTa96e8  acerca  da  Epideoiia  de  Febre  amarella  do  anno  de  1850,  &c., 
pp.  83,  84.  . 
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times  of  epidemics.  Such,  was  the  case  in  New  York  daring  the  ferer  of 
1795  and  1822;^  in  New  Haven'  and  New  London  in  1798 ;'  in  Savannah 
in  1820  ',*  in  Charleston  in  1817,^  as  also  in  other  sickly  years/  and  ia 
Philadelphia  during  the  fatal  season  of  1798.' 

In  Charleston,  no  fever  occurred  for  fortj-fonr  years  after  1748.  Dniing 
that  period  of  exemption,  there  was  a  frequent  recurrence  of  showers  and 
thnndergusts.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  time,  a  thundergust  was  of  almost 
daily  occurrence.  After  1792,  a  change  took  place — flight  showers  were 
succeeded  by  heavy  falls  of  rain,  and  not  so  generally  attended  by  lightning — 
yellow  fever  was  more  common.  Under  frequent  occurrences  of  showers  and 
thunderstorms  "yellow  fever  did  not  appear  in  1798, 1806, 1811,  and  1821."* 
By  Dr.  Shecut,  of  Charleston,*  greater  stress  has  been  laid  npon  this 
meteorological  condition  of  atmosphere  than  by  any  one  else.  Daring  the 
prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  of  1817,  he  discovered  that  operations  on 
his  electrical  machine  varied  with  the  rise,  progress,  and  declination  of 
the  fever ;  that  when  the  latter  first  appeared  in  the  city  that  summer,  and, 
indeed,  for  some  time  previous  to  its  occurrence,  the  electric  power  of  the 
machine  had  begun  to  decline ;  that  when  the  fever  raged  with  its  utmost 
violence  and  fatality,  sparks  were  not  elicited — ^the  fluid  being  almost  totally 
inert;  but  that  as  soon  as  the  disease  began  to  decline,  a  visible  change  also 
took  place  in  the  effects  of  the  machine,  from  which  sparks  were  with  some 
little  difficulty  produced ;  and  that,  on  the  entire  cessation  of  the  epidemic, 
which  took  place  shortly  after  the  restoration  of  an  electrical  eqailibrianiy 
produced  by  the  heavy  concussion  of  thunder  and  lightning  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1817,  operations  on  the  machine  were  performed  as  usual  with  an 
evident  increase  of  electrical  power,  as  in  the  other  healthy  states  of  the 
atmosphere  of  Charleston.  Dr.  Shecut  further  remarked,  that  the  yean 
in  which  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  most  extensively  in  Charleston — 1733^ 
1739,  1745,  and  1748 — were,  with  some  exceptions,  either  excessively  hot 
and  dry,  or  excessively  hot  and  moist,  and  always  attended  with  little 
thunder  and  lightniug  (p.  97).  From  these  facts  he  draws  the  inference, 
that  to  the  deficiency  in  question  must  be  ascribed  the  cause  of  the  yellow 
fever ;  and  that  it  acts  by  diminishing  the  vital  influence  of  the  air,  and 
promoting  thereby  the  generation  of  a  gaseous  poison  (pp.  60,  61,  92,  93, 
99,  100). 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  absence  of 
more  numerous  and  positive  facts,  it  would  be  hazarding  too  much  to  either 
adopt  the  views  entertained  by  Dr.  Shecut,  or  to  reject  them  as  erroneous.  StiD 
more  improper  would  it  be,  after  all  we  have  seen,  to  deny  that  the  electricity 
of  the  atmosphere,  by  its  excess  or  deficiency,  exercises  on  this  continent 

»  Townsend,  p.  262 ;  Bayley,  pp.  64,  128 ;  J.  Smith,  pp.  76,  92. 
«  Monson,  p.  179.  »  Med.  Rcpoe.,  ii.  408, 

*  Waring,  p.  21.  •  Dickson,  Chapman's  Journ.,  iii.  251. 

•  Simons,  p.  18.  '  Condie  and  Folwell,  p.  13. 

*  J.  Johnson,  Charleston  Med.  Journal  and  Rev.,  It.  154. 

•  Essays,  Preface,  L  92, 105. 
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and  Europe  an  agency,  as  an  exciting  or  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease. 
Its  agency  in  promoting  the  play  of  the  functions,  its  enlivening  and  in- 
Tigorating  power,  the  sensibility  to  its  impression  in  affections  of  a  purely 
nervous  character,  are  subjects  of  common  observation.  "  Every  pliysicifln," 
says  our  countryman.  Dr.  Littel,^  **  must  have  noticed  the  great  frequency  of 
asthmatic  attacks  before  a  change  of  weather.  The  epileptic  paroxysm 
occurs  also  most  frequently  in  the  night ;  and  while  this  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
{riained,  in  part,  by  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  will  in  sleep,  it  is  not 
irrational  to  attribute  it  in  some  degree  to  electrical  changes,  which  are  both 
more  common  and  more  prejudicial  at  that  period,  especially  as  we  know 
tliat  some  persons,  subject  to  this  malady,  are  affected  only  at  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinoxes,  when  these  fluctuations  are  greater  than  at  other  times. 
We  have  all  experienced  the  feeling  of  energy  and  elasticity  which  is  imparted 
when  the  electrical  fluid  is  present  in  due  proportion  in  the  atmosphere — as 
in  clear  cold  weather ;  and  more  strongly  still  the  sensations  of  chilliness  and 
discomfort  occasioned  by  its  deficiency  under  opposite  conditions.  Rheu- 
matic persons,  and  those  who  have  recently  suffered  from  sprained  or  frac- 
tured limbs,  can  predict  with  unerring  certainty  an  approaching  atmospherical 
change,  though  to  others  there  may  be  no  sensible  indications  of  its  occur- 
rence." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prostration,  oppression,  dulness,  listlessness,  heavi- 
ness, and  languid  sensations  of  mind  and  body  consequent  on  an  abstraction 
and  paucity  of  electricity,  are  too  notorious  to  occupy  us  here.  But  while 
recognizing  this,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  adopt  either  view  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other,  and  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  the  proximate  cause  of  epidemic 
diseases  generally,  and  of  the  yellow  fever  among  these. 

In  most  of  the  cases  adduced  in  proof  of  the  influence  of  such  deficiency, 
the  latter  has  been  inferred  from  the  difficulty  of  eliciting  shocks  from  elec- 
trical batteries  and  the  infrequency  of  thunderstorms.  As  regards  the  for- 
mer of  these  phenomena,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  failure  of  the  trial  arose 
necessarily  jfrom  the  great  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  prevailing  at  the  time — 
for  humidity,  under  all  circumstances,  offers  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
eHcitment  of  electrical  effects;  that  even  when  the  same  results  are  no- 
ticed at  periods  when  the  atmosphere  is  apparently  dry,  it  may  nevertheless 
have  been  really  otherwise — such  a  condition  of  atmosphere  being  demon- 
strated by  the  high  state  of  the  dew-point,  and  that  in  no  circumstances  do 
such  failures  indicate  an  absence  of  electricity,  but  only  greater  power  of 
conduction  in  surrounding  objects.  The  failure  of  Dr.  Shecut  and  others 
may  therefore,  after  all,  have  been  due  to  causes  inappreciable  to  his  obser- 
vation, but  different  from  the  one  he  adduces.  With  reference  to  those  sickly 
seasons  when  thunder  and  lightning  occur  less  frequently  than  usual,  it 
may  be  remarked  that,  from  this  deficiency  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  in 
favour  of  the  doctrine,  because,  in  most  of  them,  nothing  appears  to  have 
been  done  to  ascertain  by  other  means  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmo- 
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sphere,  and  because  somo^f  those  seasons  were  characterized  bj  excessiTe 
dryness,  when,  though  there  may  be  few  storms,  the  electricity  does  DOt^ 
for  that,  prove  deficient  in  quantity,  but  remains  accumulated  in  terrestrial 
objects. 

That  storms  may  act  beneficially  in  the  way  mentioned  by  Clark,  Lem- 
pricre,  and  others,  t.  «.,  by  cleansing  the  atmosphere  of  noxious  exhalations, 
and  imparting  to .  it  greater  elasticity  and  purity  we  can  readily  beliere. 
Every  one  in  our  latitudes  has  observed  that  such  storms  are  followed  by  aa 
improved  condition  of  the  air,  a  change  of  wind,  and  a  pleasant  depression  in 
the  thermometer ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  cessation  of  epidemics  has  not 
unfreqaently  been  traced  to  the  occurrence  of  violent  electrical  discharges  and 
atmospherical  commotions.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  case  here  in  1741 
(see  ante,  p.  56) ;  and  many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be  adduced. 
Dr.  Arnold  informs  us  that,  in  1815,  at  Jamaica,  the  hurricane  of  October  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  cleansing  the  atmosphere  of  impurities.  After  it  there 
was  scarcely  a  case  of  remittent  fever  in  the  parishes  it  visited  (p.  212.)  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  results  of  scientific  inquiries  show  the  occasional  production  of 
ozone — the  most  powerfully  bleaching  and  oxidating  substance  in  nature — by 
electric  discharges,  and  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that,  to  Uiis  agent,  found 
during  the  discharges  of  atmospheric  electricity,  we  may  owe  the  disinfection 
of  the  air  from  a  variety  of  noxious  miasmata,  and  from  the  active  cause  of 
yellow  fever.  Dr.  Schonbein,  to  whom  we  owe  the  discovery  of  ozone,  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  its  effects :  ''  It  is  a  very  old  popular  opinion  that 
thunderstorms  are  capable  of  purifying  the  atmosphere,  and  I  think  tliere  are 
some  grounds  for  entertaining  that  notion.  As  we  know  that  during  a 
thunderstorm  comparatively  large  quantities  of  ozone  are  formed,  we  can 
easily  conceive  in  what  manner  such  a  purification  may  be  brought  about 
The  deterioration  of  atmospheric  air  which  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  the 
hot  season,  may  possibly  consist  only  in  an  accumulation  of  miasmatic  gasefr— 
principally  resulting  from  the  putrefaction  of  organic  matters — ^in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  purification  of  the  air  can  be  effected 
only  by  the  destruction  of  those  miasmatic  gases.  Now,  as  ozone  is  abund- 
antly produced  by  thunderstorms,  that  principle  will  act  like  chlorine,  and 
will  purify  the  air  in  which  those  electrical  phenomena  take  place."' 

'  This  substance,  which  at  one  time  was  supposed  to  constitute  the  efficient  cause  of 
epidemic  disease,  because  it  is  sometimes  found  in  the  atmosphere  during  the  prevalenoe 
of  these,  may  now,  if  the  experiments  of  Dr.  SchGnbein'  are  to  be  relied  upon — and,  so 
far,  no  doubts  haye  been  expressed  on  the  subject — be  considered  as  the  most  powerfiil 
disinfectant,  and  the  great  purifier  of  the  atmosphere.  It  destroys,  quietly  and  effect- 
uall  J,  tlie  miasma  disengaged  from  putrid  flesh  ;  and  there  is  eyery  reason  to  believe  that 
it  acts  ns  efficiently  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  feyer,  as  to  atmospheric  poisons,  artifloiaUj 
produced ;  whilst  its  effects  in  respect  to  these  and  its  yirtues  as  a  destroyer  of  the  caoM 
in  question,  lend  a  strong  support  to  the  opinion  which  ascribes  fevers  to  the  existence,  in 
the  air,  of  peculiar  poisonous  exhalations.  Oione  is  abundantly  found  during  thunder- 
storms, and  we  know  that  these  purify  the  atmosphere,  mitigating  or  arresting  the  spread 
of  epidemic  feyer.     If  it  is  diminished  in  yolume,  by  the  presence  of  impurities  artificially 
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Frntber  than  that  I  cannot  go.  Electricitj  may,  and  no  donbt  does,  act  as 
an  exciting  cause  by  its  excess,  and  as  a  predisposing  one,  sometimes,  by  this 
excess,  and  more  frequently  by  its  deficiency  and  modifications.  It  is  possible, 
also,  that,  by  a  derangement  of  the  electric  force,  or  its  deficiency,  and  by  the 
absorbing  effects  of  certain  winds,  which,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
soon,  often  preyail  in  epidemic  times,  the  formation  and  diffusion  of  the  remote 
cause  of  the  disease  may  be  promoted ;  for  it  is  not  without  reason  that  Dr. 
Turley  and  others  ascribe  the  degree  of  Titality  of  animals  and  vegetables  to 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  electricity.  Diseases  of  vegetables,  and  blights 
in  general,  have  been  traced  to  a  deficiency  of  terrestrial  electricity ;  and  we 
know  that  while  a  supply  of  that  fluid  prevents  or  retards  putrefaction,  an 
excess  or  deficiency  of  it  accelerates  the  process.  In  a  word,  electricity  may, 
by  its  excess  or  deficiency,  operate  on  the  system  in  a  twofold  manner — as  an 
exciting  and  as  a  predisposing  agent ;  and  may,  besides,  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, promote  the  development  of  the  efficient  cause  of  the  disease, 
which  an  excess  tends  to  neutralize.  To  all  this  no  one  can  object.  But 
when  we  find  medical  writers,  while  rejecting  the  idea  of  recognizing  the 
existence  of  separate  and  distinct  poisons  for  the  several  exanthemata,  for 
influenza,  for  cholera,  for  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  fever,  for  hooping- 
cough,  mumps,  &c.,  and  while  maintaining  that  an  etiology  so  manifold  cannot 
be  true,  refer  all  these  different  and  dissimilar  diseases  to  various  modifica- 
tions of  a  single  principle — electricity ;  when  we  find  that  fluid  accused  of  pro- 
ducing, on  some  occasions,  scarlet  fever,  or  smallpox,  or  measles,  or  typhoid, 
typhus,  remittent,  bUious,  or  yellow  fever,  or  influenza,  and  at  other  times 
ordinary  phleg^masise — ^the  only  reason  of  the  difference  being  diversity  of  pre- 
dispositions, "arising  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  existing  in  countless 
combinations  and  involving  whole  communities,  or  affecting  individuals  only" 
— we  must  pause.  The  idea  of  referring  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  and  yellow 
fever  to  a  little  more  or  less  electricity,  can  scarcely  be  acceptable  to  sound 
pathologists.     The  body,  as  has  been  remarked  long  ago,  may  be  made  the 

produced,  and  whose  presence  in  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  doubted,  it  is,  in  like  manner, 
found  in  less  quantity  in  hot  seasons  and  fever  regions,  where  malaria  may  be  snpposed 
to  exist  in  greater  abundance ;  and  if,  in  the  former  case,  the  diminution  in  question  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  disinfectant,  in  neutralizing  or  destroying  the  existing  im- 
purity, we  cannot  greatly  err  in  referring  the  diminution,  in  the  latter  case,  to  a  like 
action  of  that  substance  on  a  kindred  poison,  and  its  consequent  consumption.  Ozone, 
on  the  other  hand,  exists  in  greater  abundance  in  winter ;  and,  as  this  is  precisely  the 
■eason  at  which  miasmal  fevers  do  not  prevail,  and  when  the  atmosphere  is  in  the  greatest 
itate  of  pnrity,  we  are  justifiable  in  the  conclusion  that  its  accumulation,  at  that  period, 
arises  from  a  less  demand  of  it  for  the  decomposition  of  oxidable  miasmatic  matter  or 
poison.  Again,  it  has  been  found  that  the  higher  stratas  of  the  atmosphere  are  more 
osoniferons  than  the  lower  ones,  an  effect  easily  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that 
those  strata  contain  a  less  quantity  of  that  oxidable  miasmatic  matter  than  those  portions 
of  the  atmosphere  which  are  nearer  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  hence  a  smaller 
q[iiantitj  of  the  disinfectant  substance  is  consumed.  In  a  word,  ozone  acts  like  chlorine, 
by  destroying  impurities  existing  in  the  atmosphere ;  and,  if  it  purifies  the  air  of  infected 
localities,  and  destroys  the  cause  of  fever,  it  can  only  do  so  by  destroying  or  neutralizing 
a  kindred  impurity,  or  poisonous  exhalation,  floating  in  the  atmosphere  of  such  localities. 
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medium  of  very  energetic  electrical  or  electro-motive  action,  without  injaij 
being  inflicted  on  it;  and  it  is  only  when  a  very  powerfol  and  very  manifeak 
current  of  either  the  negative  or  positive  electricities  strikes  or  passes  throngh 
it,  that  life  is  thereby  in  any  way  aflfected.*  It  would  require  many  a  shock  to 
produce  smallpox  or  yellow  fever;  and  without  being  accused  of  undue  skep- 
ticism, we  may  doubt  the  possibility  of  producing  the  same  effects  by  abstract- 
ing a  large  sum  of  the  fluid  from  the  body,  be  the  predisposition  what  it  may. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  respect  to  other  zymotic  diseases,  the  idea  of 
looking  to  electricity  for  the  remote  or  effective  cause  of  the  yellow  fever  is  not 
tenable.  The  sphere  of  prevalence  of  the  disease  is  often  circumscribed  within 
such  narrow  and  well-defined  boundaries,  that  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  the 
propriety  of  regarding  it  as  due  to  any  modification  in  an  agent  of  that  general 
and  wide-spread  character  necessarily  possessed  by  the  one  under  considera- 
tion. This  modification,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  consisting  in  an  excess 
or  deficiency  of  the  fluid,  extends  far  and  wide,  and  cannot  fail  to  exercise  its 
influence,  as  well  at  a  distance  from,  as  within  the  precincts  of,  the  sickly 
district ;  and,  were  the  theory  correct,  wo  should  not  hear  of,  and  every  day 
see,  instances  of  fever  being  arrested  by  a  street,  a  wall,  or  the  like;  or 
restricting  its  ravages  to  a  very  limited  surface  of  ground,  to  a  single  ship 
or  side  of  a  ship,  to  one  side  of  a  street,  &c.  The  same  modification  in  the 
electricity  of  the  atmosphere  must  have  existed  beyond  those  narrow  limits; 
and  if  it  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  fever  on  one  side  of  the  barrier,  it  would 
in  all  probability  have  produced  a  similar  effect  on  the  other.  Some  other 
agent,  then,  must  have  been  at  work  in  the  former,  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
latter.  It  matters  not  whether  the  sickly  locality  covers  a  small  area  of 
ground',  or  extends  over  a  wide  surface,  the  necessity  of  that  peculiar  agent 
must  be  admitted.  The  disease  is  always  the  same,  and  must  be  produced 
everywhere  by  the  same  cause.  It  is  different  from  other  diseases,  and  must 
be  produced  by  causes  different  from  those  which  give  rise  to  these.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  be  the  product  of  a  morbific  agent,  which  can  by  no  possibility 
produce  it  artificially,  and  which,  supposing  the  assertion  of  the  advocates  of 
its  agency  to  be  correct,  produces  disease  of  a  dissimilar  kind.  Add  to  thia, 
that  this  agent  is  always  associated  with  modifications  of  heat,  humidity,  Ac, 
each  of  which  is  entitled  to  our  regard  in  estimating  the  degree  of  influence 
of  febriferous  causes. 

c.  Atmospheric  Pressure, — So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  no  observations  of  im* 
portance  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  barometrical  changes  that  take  place 
during  or  just  before  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever,  or  any  attempt  made 
to  connect,  as  cause  and  effect,  the  particular  degrees  of  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere  with  the  production  and  diffusion  of  that  disease.  Dr.  Front'  remarks 
that  at  the  time  the  Asiatic  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  England, 
and  during  the  prevalence  of  east  winds — which  at  that  period  displaced  those 
from  a  western  direction — there  was  a  positive  increase  in  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  (rise  in  the  barometer),  which  continued  during  the  prevalence  of 
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{he  disease.  This  was  ascribed  by  Front  to  the  diflfasion  of  some  gaseous  and 
poisonous  body,  analogous  to  malaria,  and  considerably  heavier  than  the  air 
H  displaced;  and  which,  in  consequence,  kept  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  creeping  along  this,  and  especially  in  low  and  humid  places.  The 
observations  of  Dr.  £.  Barton,*  of  Louisiana,  on  the  barometer  and  east 
wind  (which  he  regards  as  a  fruitful  source  of  epidemic  diseases),  correspond 
with  and  confirm,  as  he  thinks,  so  far  as  the  yellow  fever  of  New  Orleans  is 
concerned,  those  of  Dr.  Front.  But  Dr.  Barton  would  seem  to  stand  alone 
in  this  matter ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  considering 
the  paucity  of  materials  within  our  reach  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  confirm  or  disprove  the  opinion  that  may  be  entertained  respecting  the 
connection  existing  between  the  state  of  the  barometer  and  the  manifestation 
of  the  fever  in  question.  All  that  can  and  need  be  said  on  the  subject  is, 
that  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  atmospheric  pressure  here  and  elsewhere, 
during  sickly  seasons,  with  the  results  of  observations  made  at  periods  when 
the  disease  does  not  show  itself,  does  not  lend  much  assistance  to  the  belief  in 
the  reality  of  any  such  connection,  so  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  efficient  cause.  In  the  West  Indies,  where  the  fever  is  common, 
the  diurnal  fluctuation  of  the  pressure  pursues  a  march  so  regular,  that  we 
may  infer  the  hour  of  the  day  from  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column,  with- 
out an  error,  on  the  average,  exceeding  fifteen  or  seventeen  minutes.  Hum- 
boldt says:  "In  the  torrid  zone  of  the  new  continent,  I  have  found  the 
regularity  of  this  ebb  and  flow  of  the  aerial  ocean  undisturbed,  either  by 
storm,  tempest,  rain,  or  earthquake,  both  on  the  coasts  and  at  elevations  of 
nearly  13,000  feet  above  the  sea."  The  total  diurnal  oscillation  amounts, 
under  the  equator,  to  0.117  inches,  diminishing  gradually  as  the  latitude 
increases.  . 

The  average  at  Demerara,  for  four  years,  1S43,  1844, 1845, 1846,  and  two 
months,  January  and  February,  of  1847,  was  30.076;  the  range  between 
the  extremes  of  those  four  years  varying  from  0.101  to  0.306,  and  presenting 
an  average  of  0.178.  In  the  colony  here  mentioned,  the  mean  pressure,  in 
1843,  was  30.218;  in  1844,  30.233;  in  1845,  30.082;  in  1846,  29.950;  in 
January,  1847,  29.952;  and  in  February,  1847,  30.007  (range  .383).  In  the 
first  of  this  series,  the  pressure  varied  from  30.014  to  30.287  (range  .178); 
in  the  second,  from  30.151  to  30.280  (range  .129);  in  the  third  year,  from 
29.859  to  30.165  (range  .306) ;  and  in  1846,  from  29.902  to  30.003  (range 
.101).  The  yellow  fever,  which  had  prevailed  in  1843  and  1844,  ceased  in 
1845,  when  the  pressure  was  least,  and  the  range  greatest.  These  results 
correspond  closely  with  those  obtained  usually  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
West  Indies,  where,  as  just  remarked,  the  barometer  remains  almost  station- 
ary, and  where,  unlike  what  takes  place  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  and 
more  particularly  in  England  (the  range  of  which  is  from  two  to  three  inches), 
the  extreme  range  does  not  exceed  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  an  inch  in  the 
year,  even  during  the  most  violent  hurricane.   At  Martinique,  the  usual  height 
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of  the  barometer,  according  to  Moreaa  de  Jonn^,*  Taried  from  28  inches  and 
4  lines  to  27.10^,  with  a  medium  of  28.1^.  This,  reduced  to  English  me^ 
surement,  gives  30. ^^^  for  the  greatest  pressure,  SO.yV^V  ^^^  ^^®  least,  and 
SO-i^oVzr  ^  ^  medium.  Reduced,  again,  to  the  present  French  measurement, 
we  have  a  variation  of  from  784  to  771^  millimetres,  and  a  medium  of  778. 
The  range,  therefore,  is  about  5^  French  lines,  or  ^  of  an  English  inch,  12^ 
millimetres.  At  St  Domingo,  Moreau  de  St.  M6ry'  tells  us,  the  greatest 
pressure  is  28  inches  and  8  lines  (French) ;  the  lowest,  27  inches  and  10  lines. 
In  this  city,  the  average  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  1793,  1797,  1798^ 
1799,  1802,  1803,  1805,  and  1853,  yellow  fever  years,  as  also  1800,  1801, 
and  1854,  when  the  fever  existed  sporadically,  was  as  follows : — 


June. 

Julj. 

AngiMt. 

September. 

October. 

Bangs. 

1793      .     .     .     . 

29.35 

80.40 

29.88 

29.85 

1.05 

1797     .     .     .     . 

29.26 

29.95 

30.03 

.77 

1798     .     .     .     . 

29.80 

29.84 

29.96 

29.29 

80.01 

.72  daiiBe  the  yetr. 

1799     .     .     .     . 

29.76 

29.78 

29.72 

29.94 

29.96 

.24 

1800     .     .     .     . 

29.92 

80.09 

80.04 

80.07 

80.04 

.17            " 

1801      .     .     .     . 

30.01 

80.07 

29.99 

80.15 

80.18 

.02            " 

1802     .     .     .     . 

29.98 

80.00 

80.05 

29.98 

80.10 

.18            " 

1803      .     .     .     . 

30.08 

80.08 

80.07 

80.06 

80.02 

.06            " 

1805     .     .     .     . 

80.07 

80.28 

80.23 

80.29 

80.18 

.22»           " 

1858     .     .     .     . 

29.987 

29  955 

29.918 

29.976 

29.974 

.074 

1854     .     .     .     . 

29.824 

29.926 

29.946 

• 

80.020 

29.994« 

.196 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  of  nine  healthy  years,  during  which 
the  yellow  fever  did  not  prevail : — 


June. 

J  Hi  J. 

August 

September. 

October. 

1841  .... 

29.09 

80.1 

80 

80.1 

.       80 

1842  .... 

80 

80 

80 

80 

29.90 

1843  .... 

29.95 

80.05 

80 

80 

29.00 

1844  .... 

80 

29.9 

29.8 

29.8 

29.70 

1845  .... 

29.95 

29.8 

29.9 

29.8 

80 

1846  .... 

80.01 

29.9 

29.9 

80 

29.00 

1847  .... 

29.89 

29.9 

80 

80 

80.25 

1848  .... 

28.5 

29.9 

80 

29.92 

29.94 

1852  .... 

29.848 

29.908 

29.952 

30.034 

29.976 

If  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  difference  of  pressure  in  sickly  and  healthy 
years,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  we  find  the  difference  so  small  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  ascribe  to  it  any  agency.  In  the  West  Indies,  scarcely  any  differ- 
ence is  noticed  from  year  to  year — whether  the  disease  exist  or  not.  Take 
Martinique  as  an  example.  We  have  seen  that  the  ordinary  pressure  never 
varies  more  than  a  few  millimetres — the  medium  being  .771^.  In  1838-39, 
the  fever,  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  prevailed  extensively.  During  that 
time,  the  pressure  varied  from  .766  to  .760  (30./^',^  inches,  English,  to  30 
or  y'joV  ^^  ^^  i'^ch — 3  lines),  the  difference  being  between  that  period  and 
ordinary  times  8  millimetres  {Rufz^  p.  29).     In  1843,  the  fever  again  pre- 


'  Climat  des  Antilles,  p.  60. 

*  Coxe'8  Med.  Mas.,  i.  201 ;  ib.,  it  486. 


'  Description  de  St.  Domingae,  i.  522. 
^  Medical  Examiner,  1854. 
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Tailed,  and  daring  the  sicklj  season  the  barometer  marked  .762  to  .765  in 
Jnly ;  .763  to  .766  in  Angnst,  and  .762  to  .765  in  September,  the  range  being 
for  the  tl^ree  months  from  762  to  766  (30.236  to  30.079  inches,  English).* 

In  Demerara,  as  we  haye  seen,  the  pressure  in  1843-44,  yellow  fever  years, 
was  respectively  30.218  and  30.233;  while  in  1845,  when  the  epidemic 
ceased,  and  in  1846  when  there  was  no  fever,  30.082  and  29.950.  The  ave- 
rage of  the  first  two  years  was  30.225,  and  that  of  the  last  two  30.016,  the 
difference  being  -f^^^  of  an  inch,  or  less  than  three  lines. 

In  Cadiz,  during  the  awful  epidemic  of  1800,  the  barometer  marked  in 
Jnly,  28. 14 (French);  in  August,  28.14;  in  September,  28.15,  and  in  October, 
2T.70.  Now,  when  with  this  we  inquire  how  matters  stood  in  1799,  when 
there  was  no  yellow  fever,  we  find  that  July  gave  28.10;  August,  28.16; 
September,  28.16;  and  October,  27.93.  In  Charleston,  during  a  series  of 
deven  years,  extending  from  1844  to  1854,  inclusive,  and  embracing  several 
yellow  fever  seasons,  and  many  more  in  which  the  disease  did  not  make  its 
appearance,  except  perhaps  sporadically,  the  differences  and  fluctuations  in 
the  pressure  from  May  to  October,  were  so  trifling  and  irregularly  distributed 
as  to  merit  bat  little  attention  in  an  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  the  disease. 
The  following  table  will  show  this  at  one  glance.  The  fever  prevailed  se- 
Terely  in  1849,  '52,  '54;  one  death  is  reported  in  1844;  and  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  disease  in  the  register's  reports  for  1845,  1846,  1847,  1848, 
1850,  1851,  and  1853. 


May  .     . 

June  .    . 
Jnly  .     . 
August  . 
September 
October  . 


1844. 


Max. 

30.14 
29.90 
29.86 
29.92 
29.99 
30.05 


Min. 


29.80 
29.50 
29.40 
29.25 
29.40 
29.04 


1845. 


1846. 


Max. 


30.50 
30.45 
30.86 
30.84 
30.33 
30.50 


Hin. 


Max.     HiD. 


29.80,29.96 
29.94  29.90 
20  92  29.94 
30.02j29.90 
29.81  29.95 


29.75 


30.00 


1847. 


Max. 


29.83  29.83 
29.55  29.89 
29.58  29.97 
29.60129.98 
29.44120.82 
29.05i30.13 


Min. 


29.30 
29.58 
29.58 
20.37 
29.43 
29.45 


1848. 


Max. 


29.94 
29.86 
29.97 
29.86 
29.86 
29.87 


Min. 


1849. 


Max. 


Min. 


29.48 
29.59 
20.50 
29.54 
29.48 
29.20 


30.05i20.38 
29.05  29.56 
20.08,29.56 
20.87  29.62 


20.95 
30.07 


20.48 
20.44 


1850. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1854. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 
29.94 

Max. 

Min. 

Mfty  .    .     .     . 

29.83 

29.88 
29.44 

80.50 

29.82 

80.51 

29.96 

80.41 

80.32    29.91 

June  .... 

80.05 

80.35 

29.8b 

30.45 

29.80 

30.37 

80.11 

30.30    29.90 

July  .... 

29.86 

29.50 

80.80 

29.99 

30.33 

29.95 

30.37 

30.04 

30.80    30.08 

Angnst  .    .     . 

29.90 

29.49 

80.88 

29.81 

80.84 

29.87 

80.81 

29.90 

80.20    80.06 

September  .    . 

29.87 

28.60 

30.46 

29.87 

80.88 

29.60!  80.84 

29.99 

80.48,  29.68 

October  .    .     . 

29.97 

29.49 

80.85 

20.6^ 

80.46 

29.78 

80.88 

29.80 

80.48    29.85 

In  New  Orleans,  there  was  no  yellow  fever  in  1845,  a  mild  epidemic  in 
1849,  a  severe  one  in  1833,  and  a  most  severe  one  in  1853.  The  barometer 
marked  as  follows  in  these  years  daring  the  months  of  Jane,  July,  Augast, 
September,  and  October. 

1  Cfttel,  Annales  Muitimes,  1844, 11.  221 ;  Amic,  On  Fev.  of  Martiniqae,  Beport  of 
Suit  Com.  of  New  Orleans,  for  1868,  p.  208. 
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June      .     , 

July 

August 

September 

October 


1888. 


1846. 


1849. 


1858. 


Max. 


Min. 


Max. 


29  76 
29.82 
20.79 
29.75 
80.08 


29.32 
29.67 
29.52 
29.50 
29.60 


80.25 
80.81 
80.20 
80.18 
80.24 


Hin. 


Max. 


29.98  ,  80.15 

80.04}  30.16 

80.02  I  80.14 

29.96  80.17 

80.04  80.86 


Min. 


Max. 


MtQ. 


29.80 
29.89 
29.92 
29.76 
29.72 


I 


80.87 
80.87 
80.29 
80.83 
80.18 


80.12 
80.11 
30.04 
30.02 
29.74 


Dr.  Ed.  n.  BartOD,  of  New  Orleans,  to  whom  the  scientific  world  is  in- 
debted for  much  Taloable  information  on  the  connection  of  meteorology  with 
etiology,  has  pointed  oat  that  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere — basing 
his  calculations  on  an  examination  of  fifteen  of  the  epidemics  which  have 
occurred  in  that  city,  was,  at  the  commencement,  30.108,  at  the  maximum 
of  the  epidemic  30.024,  and  at  the  declination  30.074.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  pressure  at  the  commencement  and  the  maximum  of  the  epidemics 
is  .084,  and  that  between  the  maximum  at  the  declination,  .050.  Whether 
these  differences  will  be  found  to  hold  in  other  places  must  be  determined  by 
future  observations ;  and  whether  they  will  be  regarded  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  causation  of  the  disease,  I  must  leave  to  the  decision  of  the 
reader. 

In  this  city,  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  in  June,  of  seven  yellow 
fever  seasons,  varied  from  29.76  to  30.07 ;  July,  in  eight,  varied  from  29.35 
to  30.23 ;  August,  in  nine,  varied  from  29.26  to  30.21 ;  September,  in  nine, 
from  29.29  to  30.29,  and  October,  in  seven,  from  29.85  to  30.18.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  nine  yellow  fever  years,  the  barometer  in  June  marked  from  29.84 
to  30.1  ;  July,  from  29.003  to  30.1 ;  August,  from  29.8  to  30  ;j September, 
from  29.8  to  30.1,  while  October,  in  eight  of  those  years,  gave  a  difference 
of  from  29.70  to  30.25.  The  average  of  June,  in  sickly  years,  is  29.920 — 
that  of  non-sickly  seasons,  29.785.  The  average  of  July  in  the  former,  is 
29.880;  in  the  latter,  29.730.  That  of  August  in  the  former,  29.770;  in 
the  latter,  29.690.  The  average  of  September  is  29.930  in  the  former,  and 
29.950  in  the  other.  The  one  in  October  is  30.020  in  the  former,  and  29.945 
in  the  latter.  If  we  examine  the  difference  between  the  pressure  in  1798 
and  1798,  years  of  violent  epidemics  on  one  hand,  and  that  in  1800  and  1801, 
when  there  were  but  a  few  cases,  if  any,  on  the  other,  we  shall  perceive  these 
to  be  very  slight.  July  in  the  first  two  years  gave  a  pressure  of  29.35  and 
29.84 ;  in  the  latter  two  30.09  and  30.07,  difference  00.97.  August,  in  the 
first  two,  gave  30.40  and  29.96;  in  the  latter,  30.04  and  29.99,  difference 
00.33.  In  September,  the  pressure  in  1793  was  29.88;  in  1798,  29.29;  in 
1800,  it  was  30.07,  and  the  next  year  30.15,  difference  1.08.  In  October, 
the  first  two  gave  us  29.85  and  30.01 ;  the  other  two  30.04  and  30.13,  differ- 
ence 00.32.  Finally,  in  November,  the  first  two  presented  a  pressure  of  29.64 
and  30.04,  and  the  last  two  29.97  and  30.13,  difference  00.54.  I  am  unable 
to  state  the  pressure  in  June,  1793;  but  in  1798  it  was  29.80;  in  1800, 
29.92,  and  in  the  next  year,  30.01.    The  average  of  these  two  years  was  29.96, 
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giving  as  a  difference  from  1*793  of  00.16.  Thos,  we  perceive  that  in  June  and 
July — the  most  important  of  the  series,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  disease,  the  difference  was  smaller  than  in  September,  when 
the  epidemic  was  already  established.  The  pressure  was  greater  in  all  the 
months  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  series  except  August,  when  the  difference 
was  in  favour  of  1793  and  IT 98. 

As  to  the  range  of  the  pressure,  we  can  scarcely  admit  that  it  produced 
any  effect  in  relation  to  the  subject  before  us.  The  largest  in  this  city 
amounted  to  1.80,  and  the  lowest  to  0.5. 


Jont. 

July. 

Angniit. 

S«f»t«Dbir. 

October. 

1798.    .    .     . 

1.27 

1.85 

1.16 

1797  .... 

1.77 

1.19 

1.80 

1798.    .    .     . 

.58 

.29 

.48 

.28 

.78 

1799.    .    .     . 

.78 

.49 

.55 

.85 

.67 

1802  .... 

.27 

.40 

.54 

.46 

.57 

1808.    .    .    . 

.58 

.40 

.48 

.58 

.76 

1806.    .    .     . 

.69 

.45 

.47 

.42 

.82 

1854.    .    .     . 

.81 

.74 

1.80 

In  New  Orleans,  the  ranges  in  June,  July,  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber, amounted,  in  1833,  to  .43 —  .25 —  .27—  .25—  .43.  In  1845,  the  ranges 
were,  .27—  .27—  .18—  .17—  .20.  In  1849,  .35—  .27—  .22—  .41—  .61—, 
and  1853,  .25 —  .26 —  .25—  .31—  .34.  These  differences  are  too  small  to 
have  exercised  much  influence.  Besides,  we  must  recollect  that  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  fever  prevails  frequently,  the  oscillations  are  trifling. 

I  am  far  from  denying  the  influence  which  a  difference  of  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  exercises  on  the  system  in  health  and  disease.     Nor  shall  I  at- 
tempt to  ignore  the  fact,  that  an  undue  increase  of  it  produces  unpleasant 
effects,  and  leads  even  to  diseased  manifestations,  and  that  other  results, 
of  an  equally  deleterious  effect,  attend  an  extreme  in  the  opposite  condition 
of  the  air.     Every  one  knows  the  effects  on  the  feelings  of  opposite  condi- 
tions of  the  barometer — that  when  it  is  low,  and  smoke  and  vapour  and  fogs 
linger  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  body  feels  languid,  that  fatigue  soon 
follows  on  exertion,  and  the  intellectual  functions  lose  their  activity.    On  the 
other  hand,  we  know  that  when  the  barometer  ranges  high,  there  is  a  feeling 
of  vigour  and  activity  of  mind,  which,  as  the  late  Dr.  Drake  well  remarks,  is 
disproportionate  to  the  mere  reduction  of  temperature  which  is  generally  con- 
nected with  that  change.    Every  one  knows  this,  and  knows  also  the  extreme 
lassitude,  uneasiness,  vertigo,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  dyspncea  and  hemorrhage, 
experienced  by  those  who  have  ascended  to  a  great  height — phenomena  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  diminished  weight  and  density  of  the  atmosphere.     Nor  can 
any  one  be  ignorant  of  the  injurious  tendencies  of  those  violent  commotions 
of  the  barometer,  which  sometimes  occur.     But  there  is  nothing  in  all  this 
calculated  to  make  us  believe  that  it  can  do  more  than  place  the  system  in 
such  a  condition  as  will  predispose  it  to  the  deleterious  impression  of  some 
more  efficient  cause,  especially  when  we  find  that  the  same  condition  of  the 
barometer  exists,  as  well  when  the  yellow  fever  prevails  as  when  it  does  not. 
VOL.  n. — 9 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OIBOnBfFUSAy  OONTINUED.— HUMIDITT. 

We  are  next  to  examine  the  agency  of  atmospheric  and  terrestrial  homidity 
in  the  production  of  the  yellow  feyer.  In  doing  so,  my  remarks  will  apply 
as  well  to  the  dampness  diffused  in  a  visible  or  in  a  latent  state  in  the  air,  and 
resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  adjacent  or  distant  permanent  sheets  of 
water,  as  to  that  produced  in  the  atmosphere  and  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
by  rain. 

The  connection  of  yellow  fever  with  humidity  has  been,  from  an  early  pe- 
riod, a  subject  of  observation  and  a  fruitful  theme  of  comment  Sure  it  Is, 
that  in  many  countries  where  the  disease  is  endemic,  or  where  it  prevails 
frequently  in  an  epidemic  or  sporadic  form,  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  indicated  by  the  hygrometer,  and  by  the  repeated  fall  and  large  amoont 
of  rain,  as  well  as  the  humidity,  usual  or  occasional,  of  surrounding  locali- 
ties, have  been  noted.  It  is  well  known  that^  all  things  being  equal,  the 
degree  of  dampness  indicated  by  the  hygrometer  increases  in  proportion  as  we 
approach  the  equator,  where,  as  a  general  rule,  we  find  localities  most  subject 
to  the  fever;  and  that  the  absolute  proportion  of  dampness  in  the  atmosphere 
diminishes  as  we  advance  towards  either  of  the  poles,  where  the  yellow  fever 
never  prevails.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  the  variations  in  the  instrument 
in  question  are  rarer  and  more  feeble  as  we  approach  the  line,  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  active  evaporation  going  on  in  those  regions,  amounting  to 
some  two  lines  a  day,  and  increased  by  the  prevalence  of  east  winds,  the  hy- 
grometer exhibits  almost  constantly  a  state  of  complete  saturation.*  In  fact^ 
with  high  temperature  we  have  a  high  dew  point,  with  little  variation  during 
the  several  months  of  the  year.  In  the  West  Indies,  judging  from  the  few 
data  I  have  before  me,  the  dew  point  is  high.  In  St  Yincent,  the  mean  point 
is  very  near  TO  (68.8);  the  highest  point  being  in  July  (70.2),  and  the  lowest 
in  February  (67.1).  In  Demerara,  the  mean  of  1843  was,  according  to 
Blair  (pp.  120-1),  730.8 — July,  August  and  November  reaching  74°. 9.  The 
mean  in  1844  was  75^.1 — May  and  July  rising  to  76^.  The  next  year,  when 
the  mean  could  not  be  ascertained,  April  gave  76.  In  1846,  the  mean  was 
74.4,  May  and  June  giving  76.2.  These  islands,  like  tropical  regions  gene- 
rally, have,  properly  speaking,  only  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry;  the 
former  being  commonly  of  about  four  months'  continuance,'  and  characterized 

I  Cotte,  Le9on8  Element  de  Physiqae,  d*A8tronomie,  &c.,  p.  164 ;  M^m.  de  U  Soo.  Roy. 
de  M^decine,  Ann^  1784-*5,  p.  204;  P^ron,  Voy.  aax  Terres  Aostrales,  8th  ed.,  IL  112 ; 
C&illot,  pp.  120-1 ;  Cassan,  M^m.  de  la  Soo.  M^d.  d'Emalation,  t.  27,  29,  163. 

>  Lind,  p.  44. 
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by  beavy  and  freqnent  showers  of  rain.  This  wet  or  rainy  season  is  not  com- 
posed of  a  continoed  series  of  rainy  days ;  so  far  firom  this,  a  rainy  spell  of 
some  twelve  hoars  is  generally  followed  by  twenty-fonr  or  thirty-six  hours  of 
fidr  weather;  and  at  times  many  snccessiye  days  occur  of  dry  weather,  chiefly 
in  August  and  September.  But,  during  these  interrals,  the  weather  is  distin- 
gaished  by  an  almost  insupportable  sultriness  and  closeness;  thick  black 
cUmds  form,  and  discharge  their  contents  in  torrents,  accompanied  with 
Humder  and  lightning;  and  at  all  times,  CTen  during  the  dry  season,  the 
dampness  is  exhibited,  not  only  by  the  hygrometer,  but  by  the  oxidation  of 
metals,  the  rapid  putrefaction  of  flesh,  as  well  as  by  the  quantity  of  dew 
which,  in  most  places,  falls  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Towne  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  humidity.  ''This  is  evident,''  he 
says,  "from  the  great  difficulty  there  is,  in  all  the  Caribbee  Islands,  to  preserve 
thdr  iron  and  steel  from  rust,  their  brass  and  copper  from  turning  green,  and 
their  silver  from  tarnishing;  all  which  mutations  arc  seen  upon  the  respective 
metals  in  a  proportion  not  much  short  of  that  which  they  would  have  suffered 
bj  being  exposed  to  bilge-water,  as  the  sailors  term  it"  (p.  10).  Others  have 
noted  the  fact^  "  During  the  hours  of  seven  to  eleven,  during  a  clear,  calm 
nighty  I  have  known,"  says  Evans,  ''  the  dew  to  fall  so  heavily  as  to  have 
been  sensible  to  the  feeling,  to  have  given  to  the  pavement  the  appearance 
of  a  slight  shower  having  fallen,  and  to  have  drenched  the  brushwood  with 
mdsture."  The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  in  those  islands  amounts  to 
not  less  than  120  inches. 

In  our  southern  States,  the  humidity,  though  less  than  in  the  West  Indies, 
is  still  very  considerable.  So  far,  hygrometrical  observations  are  wanting  to 
indicate  the  dew  point  of  many  of  the  localities  where  the  fever  usually  shows 
itself;  but  the  humidity  is  cognizable  to  the  senses.  The  dews  are  heavy, 
even  in  winter,  and  mould  and  fungi  are  easily  formed.  This  state  of  atmo- 
sphere exists  principally  during  the  summer  and  autumnal  seasons,  the  winter 
being  comparatively  dry  and  serene.  The  rain  there,  as  in  tropical  climates, 
falls  at  a  particular  season  of  the  year ;  but  the  quantity  in  a  given  time  is 
less  abundant,  and  the  number  of  fair  days  during  the  wet  period  is  compara- 
tively small.*  The  humidity  of  New  Orleans,  of  Charleston,  and  other  locali- 
ties along  the  southern  portion  of  our  sea-board,  is  proverbial,  and  rendered 
greater  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  location ;  while  at  Natchez,  and  other 
points  somewhat  distant  from  the  coast,  and  less  surrounded  by  sources  of 
evaporation,  the  indications  of  great  moisture  present  themselves  in  a  striking 
manner.* 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  the  first  of  these  cities,  in  the  four  years, 
1-883-1836,  inclusive,  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  47^^^  inches;*  and  that  of 

■  Maher,  p.  835;  Gilbert,  p.  27;  Bally,  p.  849;  Sayar^sj,  pp.  165-7;  Cassan,  t.  81; 
EvaDf»p.  6. 

*  Climate  of  U.  8.,  p.  62. 

*  Oros,  p.  5;  Fony,  p.  62;  Thomas,  p.  61 ;  Dickson,  Eclectic  Joarn.,  It.  pp.  10, 11 ; 
Simons,  p.  16 ;  Cartwright,  ix.  5 ;  Ramsay,  ii.  56,  57 ;  Qlrardio,  pp.  48,  44. 

*  Barton,  Trans,  of  Med.  Assoc.,  1849,  p.  608. 
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the  years  anterior  to  1833,  to  bS-fff^^,  The  average  quantity  which  fell  in  thai 
city,  according  to  the  measurements  of  Dr.  Lillie,  quoted  by  Dr.  Drake/  may 
be  put  down  as  51yVifv ;  but  in  the  ten  years,  1840-1849,  inclusiye,  the  ETerage 
was  G9/,^— the  extremes  being  46.439  and  127.247.  In  1853,  the  quanti^ 
was  52.62.  Of  this,  the  greatest  quantity  falls  in  summer  and  winter.  lo 
the  afore-menttoned  four  years,  1833-1836,  June  gave  an  average  of  6.1T ; 
July,  5.63;  August,  5.24;  and  September,  5.79.  The  next  greatest  quan- 
tity fell  in  January,  April,  and  November.  In  the  other  series,  1840-1849| 
the  summer  was  the  wettest  season  during  six  years,  the  winter  daring  threo 
years,  and  the  spring  during  one  year.' 

The  average  dew  point,  at  different  periods  of  the  day,  in  a  series  of  eighi 
years,  was  62.56,  viz:  at  sunrise,  61.16;  at  midday,  63.56 ;  and  at  9  P.  M.p 
62.95.  In  1850,  the  average  was  62.58  (60.20,  64.46,  and  62.75).  In  1858^ 
the  average  was  62.12.  The  amount  is  higher  in  June,  July,  Aug^t,  and 
September.'  The  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere — saturation  being 
1000— is,  at  sunrise,  .905 ;  at  midday,  .703 ;  and  at  9  P.  M.,  .826.  Dr.  Bar- 
ton well  remarks  that  few  countries  have  more  elements  of  hnmidity  than 
Louisiana,  from  large  inland  bodies  of  water.  The  whole  area  of  the  Stato 
is  48,972  square  miles.  Of  these,  21,370,  including  flat  lakes,  are  alwaji 
more  or  less  under  water,  and  constantly  subject  to  it.  Of  the  whole  allu- 
vion, there  is  uncultivable  more  than  one-half — say,  12,000  square  milea— 
including  shallow  lakes.  One-eighth  of  the  State  is  constantly  under  water, 
and  more  than  two-fifths  subject  to  inundation.^ 

What  has  been  said  of  New  Orleans,  may  be  said  of  all  places  around  the 
Qnlf  of  Mexico,  where  there  is  not  only  an  impregnation  of  the  atmosphere 
nearly  up  to  the  point  of  saturation,  but  where  the  absolute  quantity  of  va- 
pour is  great.  The  dew  point  is  always  high,  and  its  complement  small.  "In 
every  season  of  the  year,"  Dr.  Drake  states,  "the  loss  of  a  few  degrees  of 
temperature  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  condensation  of  vapour,  and  render  the 
air  moist"  (i.  604).  At  Mobile,  the  average  quantity  of  rain  which  falls 
annually  is  estimated  at  (j^fjl^jf  inches.  In  1841,  it  amounted  to  74.883. 
At  Natchez,  the  quantity  in  1840  was  48.48;  in  1845,  53;  in  1846,  61.79; 
and  in  1847, 75.32 ;  the  average,  according  to  Dr.  Tooley,  being  60.120  annu- 
ally.' At  Baton  Rouge,  the  quantity  is  76.28.'  In  Charleston,  the  mean 
quantity  of  rain,  according  to  Ramsay,  varies  from  41.75  to  49.3  inches.' 
From  1738  to  1742,  Lining  states  it  to  have  been  48.6  inches.  In  the  ten 
years,  1750-1759,  Chalmers  found  it  to  be  41.75.'  From  1797  to  1807,  the 
observations  of  the  Medical  Society  make  the  amount  49.3 — varying  from 
38.6  (1800)  to  83.4  (1799).   In  1841,  the  quantity  was  53.94;  in  1844, 36.39; 

»  Works,  i.  588.  •  Fenner,  Southern  Rep.,  i.  28-81. 

9  Barton,  Rep.  to  State  Med.  Soo.  of  Louisiana,  p.  48;  Fenner,  ii.  148;  lb.,  Fev.  of 
1853,  pp.  8,  9;  lb.,  Trans,  of  Med.  Assoc,  vii.  420. 

*  Rep.  to  State  Med.  Soc,  p.  10.  »  See  Amer.  Aim.,  and  Drake,  i.  p.  68H. 

•  Allen,  Vital  Statistics  of  East  Baton  Rouge,  N.  0.  Joum.,  viiL  p.  69. 
»  Hist,  of  8.  Carol.,  ii.  62,  63. 

s  Climate  of  S.  C,  plate  at  p.  42.    In  the  text,  Chalmers  states  it  to  have  been  42.06. 
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in  1845,  46.44;  in  1846,  44.33;  in  1847,  47.83;  in  1848,  43.40;  in  1849, 
SO.  69;  in  1850,  23.89;  and  in  1851,  33.14.  As  regards  the  dew  point, 
it  stood  as  follows  in  the  last-mentioned  seven  jears : — 


1845  ....   65.22} 

1846  ....    66.76 

1847  ....   57.78i»y 


1849  ....   67.89  f*^ 

1850  ....   58.79^8^ 

1851  ....   68.07^4 


1848    ....   67.89^^ 

We  have  seen,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  in  onr  climate  the  hnmiditj,  as 
Indicated  by  the  hygrometer  and  the  frequency  and  quantity  of  the  filing 
nun,  is,  as  might  indeed  be  expected  from  the  position  of  the  country,  much 
inferior  to  that  of  equatorial  regions ;  for  while  the  mean  dew  point  of  St.  Yin- 
cent  is  68.8,  that  of  New  York  is  only  38.7  ;  and  while  the  mean  quantity  of 
rain  in  the  West  Indies  is  120  inches,  that  of  Philadelphia  is  only  about  43. 

But  although,  as  stated,  the  dew-point  in  our  climate  is  many  degrees  be- 
low the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere — ^the  two  rarely  coinciding  entirely 
or  nearly — ^the  daily  range  with  us  is  much  greater,  varying  in  some  places 
in  Jnne  firom  23  to  Tl^,  and  approaching  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  the 
temperature.  The  eoincidence,  during  the  summer  months  of  some  years, 
is  nearly  if  not  quite  complete,  and  continues  long,  when  the  weather  be- 
comes extremely  humid,  and,  assuming  the  peculiar  character  denominated 
dose,  sultty,  or  muggy,  gives  rise  to  that  oppressive  influence  which  is  well 
known  in  the  country.*  These  observations  coincide  with  those  made  in 
those  portions  of  Europe  where  the  fever  has  prevailed,  for  there  the  humid- 
ity, though  far  less  striking  than  in  tropical  regions,  is  nevertheless  consider- 
able during  the  hot  sunmier  months ;  and,  in  some  places — as  Gibraltar — 
the  atmosphere  dnring  certain  months  becomes,  under  the  influence  of  pecu- 
liar winds,  as  much  saturated  with  moisture,  as  in  almost  any  portion  of  the 
globe.  The  mean  quantity  of  rain  in  the  same  place  has  varied,  in  fourteen 
years,  from  15.8  inches;  (September  1800,  to  September  1801),  to  73.63; 
(1796-1797)  giving  an  average  for  the  fourteen  years  of  34.72." 

From  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  yellow  fever,  a  tendency, 
arising  from  a  consideration  of  the  preceding  facts,  has  existed  in  the  minds 
of  some  writers  to  ascribe  to  atmospheric  humidity  a  large  share  of  agency  in 
the  production  of  the  disease.  By  not  a  few  it  is  considered,  when  combined 
or  alternating  with  high  atmospheric  heat,  as  the  principal  or  efficient  cause 
of  the  disease.  Such  will  be  found  to  be  the  views  entertained  by  Poisson- 
nier  (p.  50),  Lefort  (p.  9),  Catel  (pp.  7,  8),  Qros  (p.  5),  Dickson  {Ed.  J,^ 
iv.  10,  11),  Simons  (p.  16),  Jones  {Boston  J,,  ii.  376),  as  well  as  by  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Barcelona  {Eager,  p.  50),  the  reporters  on  the  epi- 
demics of  New  Orleans  in  1819  and  1839,  &c. 

Lind,  also,  in  some  passages  of  his  work  on  hot  climates,  appears  to  have 
entertained  similar  sentiments ;  but  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  an  impure  air 
as  giving  rise  to  the  disease  (p.  9).  This  opinion  is  not  exclusively  applied 
to  the  particular  form  of  fever  under  consideration,  but  is  entertained  by  some 

>  Porry,  Climate  of  United  States,  p.  112.  *  Sir  James  Fellowci,  p.  466. 
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as  regards  the  paludal  fevers  of  Italy,  and  has  been  advanced  by  some  writen 
on  the  African  feyer,*  and  applied  by  Fordice  (pp.  146,  151) — not  without 
some  subsequent  qualifications — ^to  fevers  generally.  Others,  again,  reg^ard  the 
humidity  indicated  by  the  dew-point  or  otherwise,  as  the  efficient  canse  par 
excellence — ^the  disease  resulting  from  the  deficient  evaporation  from  the  boc^ 
produced  by  a  high  dew-point,  by  which  the  vapour  whiph  should  escape,  as 
well  as  the  heat  necessary  for  its  evaporation,  is  retained.  By  them,  mala- 
ria is  identified  with  a  high  dew-point.' 

By  a  different  set,  atmospheric  humidity,  though  not  viewed,  even  when 
conjoined  with  heat,  as  the  efficient  cause  of  the  disease,  is  nevertheless  re- 
garded as  an  active  agent  in  its  production,  aiding  in  the  evolution  of  the 
efficient  cause,  and  placing  the  system  in  a  condition  to  be  morbidly  affected 
by  it." 

These  views — even  that  which  recognizes  in  atmospheric  humidity,  com- 
bined with  heat,  the  essential  cause  of  the  yellow  fever — derive  support  firom 
the  connection  which  we  have  found  to  exist  generally  between  a  moist  cli- 
mate and  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  latitudes  and  localities  where  that 
condition  of  atmosphere  exists  either  throughout  the  year  or  at  particular 
seasons ;  for,  if  the  fever  affects  more  particularly  such  latitudes  and  locali- 
ties, while  it  spares  others  differently  conditioned,  the  inference  is  natural, 
that  the  humidity  thus  existing,  and  the  fever  which  so  usually  attends  it, 
stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  They  derive  support  also  from  the 
fact  that^  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere,  the  fever  usually  breaks  out 
during  the  dampest  portion  of  the  year,  or  after  the  fall  of  considerable  rain, 
and  also  in  seasons  of  great  humidity ;  and  that  everywhere  it  so  truly  re- 
quires for  its  development  some  degree  of  rain  or  humidity,  as  not  to  prevail 
when  these  fail  to  show  themselves.  A  hot  and  humid  atmosphere  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  prolific  source  of  febrile  complaints.  Hippocrates  has 
somewhere  remarked,  that  the  constitution  of  the  air  that  preceded  the  pes- 
tilential fever  was  marked  by  great  heats,  much  rain,  and  southerly  winds. 
Qalen  takes  notice  ''that  no  other  than  a  moist  air  brings  the  plague.'' 
Lucretius  is  of  the  same  opinion,  maintaining  that  these  diseases  ''either 
come  from  the  air,  or  rise  from  the  earth." 

.     .     .    Ubi  putrorem  hamida  nacta  'at 
Intempeatiyia  pluyilaque  et  aolibua  iota.^ 

Whatever  views  we  may  adopt  respecting  the  etiology  of  the  yellow  fever, 
no  one  can  feel  disposed  to  contest  the  reality  of  the  connection  in  question, 
at  least  under  ordinary  circumstances.  In  the  West  Indies,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  tropical  regions  visited  by  the  disease,  the  rainy  and  humid 
season  has  generally  been  found  that  at  which  it  prevails ;  and  there  are  not 

>  Edinb.  J.,  Ixiz.  117;  Kept  on  Sioknesg  of  Brit.  Army,  p.  26. 
'  Hopkins,  Lond.  and  Edinb.  Philoi.  Mag.,  8d  aeries,  No.  86. 

s  Savar^y,  p.  287;  Desportes,  1. 17;  Pugnet,  pp.  882,  842 ;  Waring,  p.  21 ;  Valentia, 
p.  86;  Barton,  Bept  of  San.  Commis.  1853,  p.  292,  &o. 
«  Lac,  Ub.  6,  ver.  1098. 
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WEnting  facts  to  give  countenance  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  that 
the  feyer  seldom  appears  in  an  epidemic  form  during  the  dry  season.* 

The  epidemic  at  Stony  Hill  broke  out  about  the  middle  of  February, 
after  a  long  continuance  of  dry  sultry  weather,  when  the  ground  was  exces- 
siTely  parched,  and  as  the  drought  increased  so  did  the  disease ;  whereas,  at 
Up-Park  Camp,  it  broke  out  in  the  month  of  June,  after  the  rains  had  com- 
menced, and  continued  with  unabated  severity  during  a  period  when  more 
rain  fell  than  had  been  witnessed  for  twenty  years  previous — and  as  the  rain 
ceased  so  did  the  disease.  (Arnold,  p.  149.) 

The  same  occurs  as  regards  the  fever  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  "  When  it 
was  attempted  to  colonize  the  Bulam  Islands  under  Captain  Beaver,  in  1T92, 
the  mortal  and  destroying  fever  which  prevailed  among  the  emigrants  took 
place  in  the  wet  season ;  and  the  same  coincidence  has  been  noticed  at  sub- 
sequent periods."*  In  general,  on  the  African  coast,  when  the  rains  com- 
mence, sickliness  also  commences;  and  the  smokes  which  take  place  during 
or  after  the  rains  are  always  more  or  less  productive  of  fever.  So  closely  do 
these  dense  rapours  appear  to  be  connected  with  fever,  that  it  is  supposed 
by  common  observers,  that  when  carried  seaward,  which  they  occasionally 
are,  they  bear  with  them  the  active  exciting  principle  of  fever.  Of  this  con- 
yeying  power,  Dr.  Bryson  thinks  there  is  no  proof.  But  the  fact  of  coinci- 
dence is,  we  bdieve,  generally,  if  not  universally  recognized.' 

The  following  remarks  of  Lind,  relative  to  the  African  coast,  will  apply  to 
many  other  places :  "  The  large  rivers  in  the  dry  season  being  confined  within 
narrow  bounds,  leave  a  great  part  of  their  channels  uncovered,  which,  having 
their  moisture  totally  exhaled,  become  a  solid  hard  crust ;  no  sooner  do  the 
rains  &11  than  this  long-parched  crust  of  earth  and  clay  gradually  softens, 
and  the  ground,  which  before  had  not  the  least  smell,  begins  to  emit  a  stench, 
which  in  four  or  five  weeks  becomes  exceedingly  noisome.  At  this  time,  the 
sickness  is  generally  most  violent."^ 

.  In  tropical  regions,  the  sickly  or  fever  season  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
rains.  In  the  French  colonies,  it  is  denominated  hivemage.  The  latter  is 
the  period  in  which  the  sun  heats  the  portion  of  the  zodiac  situated  on  the 
side  of  the  equinoxial  line  where  the  rains  prevail.  The  hiverrMge  is  conse- 
quently in  reality  the  summer  of  such  sections  of  tropical  regions  where  it  is 
observed.  When  the  sun  crosses  the  line,  the  rainy  season  necessarily 
changes  sides ;  and  with  the  accession  of  wet  weather  we  have  the  advent  of 
fever.* 

In  Bio  Janeiro,  in  1853,  it  was  observed,  according  to  Dr.  Candido,  that 
the  force  of  the  epidemic  was  greatest  in  those  months  in  which  humidity 

■  Savar^,  pp.  286,  267,  292;  Pagnei,  pp.  841-2;  Moseley,  pp.  10,  11 ;  Chishohn,  i. 
146-7;  Beleher,  Edinb.  J.,  xxiii.  248;  Dariste,  p.  88;  Dayidson,  Reposit,  viii.  248-9; 
Catel,  p.  7 ;  Desportes,  1.  17;  Dazelle,  p.  10;  Humboldt,  p.  765;  Pugnet,  p.  842. 

s  E^nb.  J.,  IziiL  448. 

*  CUmate  and  principal  Diseaaes  of  the  AMcan  Station,  p.  198.   See  also  Edinb.  Jonm. 
«  Hot  Climates,  p.  54. 

*  Beeqnerel,  Des  Climats  et  de  I'lnflaenoe  qa'  ezercent  les  Soli  Bois^s,  Ac,  p.  124. 
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was  most  preTalent  and  marked.^  At  Puerto  Cabello,  Dr.  Laeomb  states 
that  "it  is  a  constant  and  general  mle  that  the  place  becomes  entire!  j  fires 
from  disease,  and  the  healtluest  in  the  world  when  strong  heat, 
with  total  absence  of  rain  and  dampness,  prerails,  the  atmosphere  then 
entirely  dry.''  On  the  contrary,  **  during  the  last  two  years,  185d-63,  the 
weather  was  very  hot,  and  very  damp,  with  frequent  small  rains—during  aH 
this  period  yellow  fever  prevafled."" 

The  connection  of  humidity  with  fever — the  necessity  of  the  former  for  the 
production  of  the  latter — is  exemplified  by  the  occurrences  at  Tampico  in 
1836.  The  rains  commence  there  in  July,  and  are  followed  by  Intense  heat 
This  is  the  period  of  yellow  fever.  In  the  above-mentioned  year  the  rainy 
season  commenced  two  months  later  than  usual,  and  there  was  a  correspond* 
ing  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  disease.* 

In  Bengal,  the  rainy  season  commences  in  June,  and  continues  untfl  Octo- 
ber ;  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  healthy  and  pleasant.  During  the  rains, 
the  rich  and  fertile  country  is  almost  quite  covered  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
Oanges,  and  converted,  as  it  were,  into  a  large  pool  of  water.  Diseases 
rage  among  the  Europeans  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  September,  and 
October,  consequently  during  the  rainy  or  wet  season.* 

The  fever  of  Key  West  has,  in  like  manner,  a  predilection  for  the  wet  sea- 
son.* The  epidemic  of  Savannah,  in  1820,  arose,  and  for  a  time  prevailed, 
during  extreme  moisture  of  atmosphere,*  as  did  also  that  of  ordinary  autumnal 
fever  of  181T.  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Charleston,^  informs  us  that  the  yellow  fever 
of  that  city  appears  more  frequently  in  very  wet  than  in  dry  summers ;  whUe 
some  at  least  of  the  epidemics  of  our  Atlantic  cities  have  broken  out  during 
the  prevalence  of  excessive  humidity.  Dr.  E.  H.  Smith,"  and  Dr.  Bayley 
(pp.  62,  123),  in  their  accounts  of  the  fever  of  New  York  in  1795,  dwell  on 
the  extreme  dampness  and  sultriness  of  the  weather  during  that  season.  The 
epidemic  of  New  Orleans,  in  1853,  came  on  and  continued  during  wet  weather 
(Barton  arid  Fenner).  Dr.  Barton  concludes  from  his  meteorological  obser- 
vations, that  it  has  never  been  otherwise  in  that  city  (pp.  294-5).*    The 

I  Kept,  of  Sanit  Commisnon  of  N.  0.  1858,  p.  186.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  294. 

s  GoapiUean,  Bulletin  dePAoad.,  i.  456;  Ibid.,  ilL  806. 

^  Lind,  Hot  Climates,  p.  91 ;  Shannon,  Practical  Obs.,  &c.,  on  Diseases  of  Hot  ClimatM, 
p.  74 ;  J.  Johnson  on  Tropical  Climates,  p.  59. 

»  Dupr^s,  Am.  J.,  iii.  280,  N.  8.  •  Waring,  pp.  20-1 ;  Daniel,  p.  89. 

T  Philad.  Med.  and  Phys.  J.,  UL  266.  «  Webster's  Coll.,  p.  76. 

*  Professor  Blodget,  in  a  highly  interesting  eommnnication  to  Dr.  Barton  retatire  to 
the  hygrometrioal  peenliaiities  of  portions  of  the  yellow  fsrer  lone  of  1858,  remarks  thai 
Sonth  Florida  only  was  profasely  rainy  in  June,  except  for  the  last  half  of  the  month, 
when  New  Orleans  became  remarkable  for  frequency  of  rains.  In  July,  Texas  was  rery 
dry — New  Orleans  was  the  reverse,  with  tropical  frequency  of  rains.  In  Northern  Flo- 
rida and  South  Carolina  the  rains  were  heavy,  though  not  unusually  frequent.  In  Au- 
gust, the  tropical  rains  of  New  Orleans  continued,  and  began  at  the  close  of  the  month 
in  lower  Texas.  In  September  they  spread  over  the  Gulf  coast,  east  and  west  of  New 
Orleans,  and  diminished  at  that  point  In  October  they  were  continued  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  at  Bermuda,  and  other  islands,  and  over  most  of  the  Gulf  coast  also.     The 
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hamiditj  experienced  at  Legliom,  in  1804,  would  appear  to  have  been  very 
great  ;^  and  it  shonld  be  remembered  that  the  Leranter  wind,  nnder  the 
inflnence  of  which  the  disease  nsnallj,  if  not  always,  prevails  at  Gibraltar 
and  Malaga,  occasions  a  considerable  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.' 

It  may  be  adduced  in  further  support  of  the  action  or  essential  agency  of 
humidity  in  the  production  of  the  yellow  fever,  that  the  disease  ap(>ear8  to 
poflBesB  a  decided  affinity  to  such  localities  as  are,  from  their  position,  more 
prone  to  dampness — prevailing,  as  it  does,  in  a  more  especial  manner  along 
the  sea-coast,  at  the  outlet  of  rivers,  along  water  courses,  and  lagunes,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  swampy,  low,  and  level  ground.  Instances  of  this  predilec- 
tion for  localities  of  the  kind  are  frequent  in  tropical  climates,  and  are  not 
rare  in  this  oonntry.  The  cities  of  New  Orleans  and  Charleston  are  much  to 
the  point,  and  whenever  the  disease  has  broken  out  in  other  cities  diflferently 
located,  it  has  almost  invariably  done  so  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water. 

We  have  seen  that  in  countries  which,  during  the  dry  season,  remain  free 
from  the  disease,  the  latter  appears  soon  after  the  advent  of  rain,  and  con- 
tinues to  prevail  until  the  return  of  dry  weather.  We  may  now  mention 
that  excessive  droughts  at  the  season  when  the  fever  usually  appears,  have  at 
times  been  found  to  prevent  its  development.  Such  was  the  case  in  Charles- 
ton in  the  year  1752,  when,  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August, 
the  heat  was  excessive,  but  attended  with  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  humidity. 
The  season  remained  very  healthy  so  long  as  the  weather  was  hot  and 
fair.'  In  1818,  heat  and  dryness  existed  in  excess  in  the  same  city,  yet  no 
ftv^  occurred,  except  sporadically.*  Macarthnr  remarks  that,  at  Barbadoes, 
there  is  Uttle  or  no  fever  during  very  dry  seasons.'  Humboldt  states  that  at 
Yera  Cmz,  excessive  dryness  puts  a  stop  to  the  fever  (p.  765);  Desportes 
(i.  121),  speaks  of  the  almost  complete  exemption  of  the  Cape  (St.  Domingo), 
in  1742,  as  being  caused  by  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  season.  Similar 
Btatements  are  made  by  Ferguson,'  and  Savar^y  (p.  236).     In  Demerara,  in 

yellow  foTcr  begin  on  the  Rio  Grande  with  these  rains  in  Angnst,  and  eontinned  till  they 
oeaaed  in  October.  It  began  in  other  parts  of  Texas  with  the  same  conditions,  and  so  at 
Mobile,  "continuing  with  their  unusual  conUnuance."  Prof.  Blodget  found  also  that  the 
mean  humidity,  or  percentage  of  saturation,  was  very  large  in  New  Orleans,  as  also  in 
aU  parts  yisited  by  the  ferer.  Dr.  Barton  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  obsenrations  of 
Prof.  Blodget,  that  they  perflsctly  correspond  with  the  yarikble  outbreak  of  the  epidemic 
in  erery  part  of  this  extended  region  (8.  W.).  In  erery  instance  where  the  facts  are 
known,  great  heat  and  high  saturation  were  the  predominant  conditions  for  the  prera- 
lence  of  the  disease ;  and  it  was  often  remarked,  that  the  return  of  these  conditions 
xeprodnced  the  feyer  two  or  three  times.* 

>  Tonmiasini,  {  162. 
,    *  At  Rome,  it  is  found  that  if  the  season  is  dry,  there  are  comparatively  few  cases  of 
fever;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  much  rain  falls,  the  hospitals  are  much  crowded;  Clark, 
Hed.  Notes  on  the  Climate,  &c.,  of  Italy,  p.  80;  Bailly,  Fi^rres  Interm.,  pp.  180-1. 

•  Chalmers,  i.  19,  22.  «  Shecut,  p.  104. 

•  Ferer  of  Barbadoes  (quoted  by  Dickson),  Edlnb.  J.,  ziiL  47. 

•  Mcd.-Ch.  Tr.,  yiu.  180 ;  Lind,  p.  47. 


Rept  of  Sanit  Cond.  of  N.  0.  in  1858,  pp.  268,  278. 
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1825,  a  most  seTere  droaght  prevailed — ^not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  for  ten 
months — everything  was  parched  np,  and  water  was  very  scarce,  occasioning 
great  mortality  among  cattle — ^yet  the  season  was  healthy,  and  no  fever 
occurred.* 

Towne,  a  long  time  ago,  remarked  that  when  rain  sacceeds  to  a  long  and 
intense  droaght,  and  pours  down  in  an  impetuous  and  excessive  degree,  wo 
are  then  to  apprehend  a  terrible  invasion  from  the  whole  tribe  of  acnte  and 
inflammatory  diseases — among  which  he  includes  putrid,  bnming,  malignant 
fevers  (pp.  f ,  8) ;  but  that  when  rain  happens  to  fall  moderately,  and  at  the 
usual  time,  we  may  expect  that  the  following  dry  months  will  prove  salu- 
brious and  healthy  (p.  f).  Warren,  in  like  manner,  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  rain  for  the  production  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  to  the  correcting 
effect  of  long  and  severe  droughts — ^remarking,  that  "  a  continuation  of  dry 
and  sultry  weather,  has  been  so  far  from  giving  any  aggravation  to  it,  thai 
it  has  seemed  to  repress  it,  and  make  it  lie  more  lulled  and  dormant,  nntH 
the  returning  rains  and  a  moist  atmosphere  had  set  it  at  liberty  to  exert  itf 
rag^  anew"  (p.  8). 

These  remarks  of  Towne  and  Warren,  who  both  practised  at  Barbadoea, 
are  confirmed  by  the  result  of  experience  in  other  West  India  Islands,  and  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.'  Similar  results  have  been  obtained  in  this  country 
and  Europe.  During  the  year  1801 ,  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  at  Gibraltar 
amounted  to  little  more  than  half  the  usual  average  in  Great  Britain,  and  yet 
the  fever  did  not  prevail.* 

In  1810,  Dr.  Doughty  states,  there  was  a  continuance  of  drought  and  heat 
for  three  months,  and  the  rains  set  in  about  the  autumnal  equinox ;  then,  and 
not  till  then,  did  fever,  of  the  order  we  are  speaking  of,  develop  itself,  both 
at  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar.^ 

At  New  Orleans,  in  1832,  the  summer  was  very  dry,  but  healthy.  The 
fever  (and  soon  after  the  cholera)  broke  out  in  September,  after  the  fall  of 
much  rain.'  Speaking  of  Mobile,  Dr.  Lewis  says  it  is  usual  for  forty  days 
of  very  dry,  cloudless  weather,  to  put  an  end  to  yellow  fever  epidemics.  If 
the  atmosphere  continues  laden  with  the  same  amount  of  moisture,  or  any* 
thing  approaching  to  it^  which  invariably  exists  at  the  time  the  disease  makes 
its  appearance,  there  is  no  cessation  of  it  until  after  a  decided  frost* 

These  facts  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  atmospheric  and  terres- 
trial humidity,  arising  from  active  evaporation  or  the  fall  of  rain,  is  an  efficient 
agent  in  the  production  of  the  yellow  fever.  They  show  that  the  fever  fre- 
quently occurs  during  rainy  seasons,  and  is,  indeed,  ordinarily  encountered 
in  damp  localities,  where  rain  is  common  and  falls  abundantly ;  where  the 

>  DaTj,  Notes  on  BUOr,  p.  52. 

'  Lind,  p.  150;  DaTidson,  u  qaoted  by  Rash  (It.  155),  for  Fever  of  Constitotion  HiU, 
B&rbadoes,  in  1794;  Humboldt,  p.  765;  Ralph,  11.  60;  Tollock,  Sickness  and  Mortality 
In  British  Army  in  West  Indies,  p.  58. 

*  Report  on  Sickness  of  British  Army,  p.  4. 

*  Doughtj,  pp.  187,  188.  *  Halphen,  pp.  42,  48. 
'  Lewis,  Fever  of  Mobile  In  1847,  N.  0.  Joom.,  July,  1848,  vol.  t.  88. 
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foil,  preyioodj  dry,  has  been  rendered  wet  by  some  of  the  causes  referred  to, 
lain,  freshets,  OTerflows,  &c. ;  or  where  the  dew-point  is  high,  and  vesicalar 
humidity  generally  or  often  noticed,  or  is  considerable  at  the  time.  That  it 
often  makes  its  appearance  at  the  first  set  in  of  the  rains,  the  country 
prior  to  this  having  been  dry  and  healthy ;  and  that  hence  a  certain  degree 
of  humidity  appears  to  be  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  disease — ^the 
wetting,  in  contradistinction  to  the  drying  process,  proving  injurious  to  health 
bj  exciting  the  fevers  in  question — are  facts  which  no  one  need  be  told.  It 
is  true,  also,  that  in  many  instances,  if  not  in  all,  long-continued  and  tho- 
rough terrestrial  humidity,  or  saturation  of  the  soil,  has  been  found  to  pre- 
cede epidemic  manifestations  of  yellow  and  some  other  forms  of  malarial 
fevers;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  complete  absence  of  such  humidity,  a 
thorough  desiccation  of  the  soil  to  a  great  depth,  as  well  as  an  excessive  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  are  inimical  to  the  production  and  continued  preva- 
lence of  those  diseases.  Facts  to  that  effect  have  been  observed  and  recorded 
in  this  country,  in  South  America,  in  the  West  ladies,  in  Africa,  Europe, 
and  Asia.  They  are  true  as  regards  both  ordinary  autumnal  or  periodic 
fevers,  and  malignant  yellow  fever.  In  a  word,  the  humidity  of  the  West 
Indies,  of  most  parts  of  our  southern  States  and  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  is 
proverbial ;  and  we  know,  not  only  that  these  are  all  fever  regions,  but  that 
the  outbreak  of  the  disease  coincides  often  with  a  wet  season,  and  with  the 
manifestation  of  increased  moisture. 

But,  before  we  can  regard  moisture,  as  some  have  done  and  continue  to  do, 
as  the  essential  or  necessary  cause  when  combined  with  high  atmospheric 
heat,  it  should  be  shown  that  without  it  the  disease  cannot  exist  epidemically 
or  sporadically,  that  the  disease  always  attends  whenever  it  prevails  to  a  con- 
mderable  extent^  and  that  the  risk  of  the  danger  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
extent  at  which  it  exists.  Now,  it  will  be  found  that  so  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  the  disease,  on  some  occasions,  in  other  localities,  and,  at  other  times 
in  the  same  place,  has  appeared  under  circumstances  which  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  viewing  humidity  in  the  light  above  mentioned ;  for  facts  are  far 
from  being  wanting  to  show  that  the  fever  spares  places  remarkable  for  hu- 
midity, and,  on  the  other  hand,  prevails  at  times — and  extensively  too — ^under 
hygrometrical  conditions  of  atmosphere  very  different  from  that  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  though  the  complete  desiccation  of  the  soil  puts  a  bar  to  the 
disease,  the  latter  may  exist  under  any  condition  short  of  such  dryness.  It 
is  sometimes  arrested  in  its  epidemic  course  by  the  very  means  that  are 
supposed  to  be  by  themselves,  and  without  concurrent  aid  from  other  con- 
ditions of  atmosphere,  instrumental  in  its  production. 

Heberden,  many  years  since,  remarked  that  the  air  is  often  fully  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  could  not  be  more  filled  by  the  vapours  arising  from  a 
chamber  covered  with  water;  and  yet,  he  adds,  neither  is  any  epidemical  dis- 
temper produced  by  it,  nor  are  those  remarkably  aggpravated,  with  which  the 
sick  happen  at  that  time  to  be  afflicted.  The  air  from  rivers  and  from  the 
sea  is  probably  more  replenished  with  vapours  than  inland  countries  cleared 
of  their  woods — ^yet  they  are  generally  healthier. 
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This  statement  of  the  celebrated  London  physician,  which  applies  to  the 
climate  of  Europe,  and  is  fallj  borne  out  by  the  resolt  of  experience  in  Hol- 
land, where  fevers  cease  when  the  soil  is  completely  submerged,*  has  been 
confirmed  in  tropical  climates  and  snch  other  places  where  the  yeDow  fbrer 
prevails.  Dr.  Fergnson  has  shown,  from  undeniable  facUf  that  mere  homidity 
from  fresh  water  is  not  productive  of  fever.'  He  remarks  that  water  kept  in 
stone  tanks,  or  anywhere,  so  that  it  can  be  preserved  in  bulk  without  being 
absorbed  by  the  surrounding  soil,  is  not  productive  of  disease.  One  of  the 
healthiest  quarters  in  the  West  Indies,  according  to  that  able  physician  (p.  842, 
843),  is  that  of  the  field  officers  on  Berkshire  Hill,  St  Vincent,  the  bedroom  of 
which  is  placed  immediately  over  a  deep  stone  reservoir  of  water.  A  block- 
house in  Demerara,  reported  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  quarters  there,  ii 
similarly  situated;  and  it  is  known  to  all  that  the  fresh  water  laid  in  for  a 
ship's  crew,  however  much  in  contact  with  their  sleeping-places,  produces  no- 
thing like  marsh  fever  amongst  them.  Similar  statements  relative  to  the 
innocuousness  of  fresh  water  wiU  be  found  in  the  works  of  H.  McLean,' 
Lempriere,*  Bancroft,*  Belcher,*  R.  Jackson,'  Pugnet,*  Dickson,*  Drake, 
and  others^ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  former  days,  it  would  appear  from 
the  reports  of  Dr.  Comuel,  that,  since  1888,  the  yellow  fever  has,  on  sev^al 
occajsions,  broken  out  or  prevailed  at  Basseterre  (Guadaloupe),  during  the 
dryest  and  coolest  season  of  the  year,  and  ceased  during  the  wettest^ 

Major  Tullock,  in  his  excellent  Report  on  the  sickness  of  the  British  troops 
in  the  West  Indies,  after  remarking  that  the  inference  of  the  connection  at 
cause  and  effect  between  humidity  and  disease,  derives  plausibility  from 
various  facts  in  the  history  of  tropical  fevers,  especially  its  great  preva- 
lence along  the  sea-coast,  at  the  outlet  of  rivers,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  swampy 
level  ground,  adds  that  this  hypothesis  seems  at  variance  with  the  facts 
noticed:  ''For,  if  the  mortality  of  the  troops  depended  materially  on  the  in- 
fluence of  moisture,  we  might  expect  it  to  attain  its  maximum  in  those  sta- 
tions where  the  fall  of  rain  was  the  greatest;  whereas,  the  average  mortality 
of  the  troops  in  Jamaica  is  at  least  double  that  which  prevails  among  those 
in  British  Guiana,  though  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  that  island  is 
little  more  than  half  as  great;  and  in  the  preceding  pages  there  are  adduced 

>  Ferrus,  in  Pallat,  pp.  828-9.  >  Med.-Ch.  Tr  ,  viiL  129. 

*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and-CauBes  of  the  great  Mortality  among  the  Troops  at 
8t  Domingo.    London,  1797,  pp.  24,  25. 

*  Practical  ObMnrationa  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica  in  1792,  *97,  ii.  6,  ft. 
^  An  Essay  on  the  Disease  called  Yellow  Feyer,  p.  248. 

*  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxiii.  47. 

f  A  Sketch  of  the  Hist  and  Cure  of  Febrile  Diseases,  p.  11. 

*  M^moire  sur  les  Fi^Tres  de  Mauyais  Caract^re,  pp.  842,  843. 

*  New  York  Med.  Journal,  Sept  1841,  p.  175. 

w  Diseases  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mismssippi,  &e.,  L  GIG,  711. 

1'  Comuel,  Rapport  sur  les  Maladies  Obscrv^cs  &  VHdpital  dc  la  Basse  Tcrre  pendant 
YXnu6c  1843;  Ann.  Murit.,  1844,  ii.  735. 
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many  instances  in  which  epidemic  fever  has  broken  ont,  and  raged  with  gr^t 
yiolence,  at  a  period  when  no  rain  had  fallen  for  several  months ;  naj,  in 
some  stations  a  dry,  in  others  a  wet  season,  is  looked  on  as  the  most  unhealthy 
-—an  anomaly  not  likely  to  occur  if  excess  of  moisture  was  uniformly  an 
essential  cause  of  insalubrity."^ 

Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  islands 
of  St.  Antonio  and  St.  Nicholas,  are  healthy,  though  humid ;  while  Fernando 
Po,  Princes,  and  St  Thomas  Islands,  not  far  from  these,  are,  like  Senegal, 
unhealthy.  Barbadoes,  St.  Christopher,  and  Bermuda,  though  at  no  great 
distance  from  fever  countries,  are  healthy;  and,  while  St.  Luda  is  unhealthy 
to  a  degree,  Pigeon  Island,  which  is  not  less  humid  than  the  opposite  coast, 
is  free  fh>m  febrile  diseases.  Dr.  Rollo  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance, 
that  some  of  the  troops  that  landed  in  1778  at  St.  Lucia,  and  were  encamped 
at  the  Yigie,  were  there  exposed  to  fatigue,  camtant  ratn,  and  changes  from 
heat  to  cold,  and  yet  they  were  not  sickly.  They  were  thence  removed  to  the 
windward  of  the  Carenage,  where,  to  the  former  causes,  were  added  marshy 
exhalations.  They  then  became  subject  to  fevers,  from  which  they  were  once 
more  freed  by  resuming  their  former  position.'  i 

In  speaking  of  Fort  Augusta  and  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  Dr.  Hunter  re- 
marks  that  simple  moisture  is  harmless,  **  at  least  as  far  as  relates  to  the  pro- 
duction  of  fevers,  of  which  the  two  last-mentioned  places  may  be  given  as 
examples,  for  they  are  nearly  surrounded  with  water  on  all  sides.  It  is  true," 
he  adds,  "  the  air  is  perfectly  clear,  yet  it  must  be  loaded  with  moisture  in 
consequence  of  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  acting  upon  the  water.  But  the 
vapour  arising  from  water  is  harmless,  even  when  rendered  more  an  object  of 
our  senses,  by  being  condensed  into  fogs  and  clouds.  The  parish  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  Yale,  is  every  night  covered  with  a  thick  fog,  owing  to  the 
rivers  which  pass  through  it,  sending  forth  vapours,  which,  in  day  time,  are 
perfectly  transparent;  but  towards  evening,  by  the  cool  air  coming  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  they  are  condensed  and  remain  visible  till  next  day's 
tun  disperse  them,  without,  however,  being  at  all  unwholesome."* 

It  should  be  remembered,  also,  as  is  well  remarked  in  a  work  of  great 
authority,  that  excess  of  moisture  is  not  confined  to  the  West  Indies,  but 
is  a  general  characteristic  of  all  tropical  regions ;  and  were  it,  even  when 
combined  with  heat,  so  productive  of  fevers  in  the  western  hemisphere,  the 
same  effect  might  be  expected  to  ensue  from  it  in  the  east ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Malabar  coast,  which  is  deluged  by  rain  for  six  months  in  the 
year,  is  generally  one  of  the  most  healthy  quarters  in  the  Madras  presidency. 
The  author  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that ''  there  are  numerous  instances 
of  two  adjacent  islands,  or  even  of  two  contiguous  sections  in  the  same 
island,  being  subject  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  operation  of  these  agencies 
(heat  and  moisture),  and  yet,  while  the  one  has  been  desolated  by  the  ra- 
vages of  fever,  the  other  has  been  enjoying  a  degree  of  salubrity  equal  to 

*  Page  101.  '  Diseases  of  the  Army  at  St.  Lucia,  p.  67. 

*  Obseirations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica,  pp.  18,  14. 
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tbat  of  Great  Britain."^  Farthermore,  it  is  remarked  that  if  the  mortality 
from  febrile  diseases  depended  materiallj  on  the  influence  of  moistnre,  we 
might  expect  it  to  attain  its  maximum  in  those  stations  where  the  fall  of  rain 
was  the  greatest;  whereas,  the  average  mortality  of  the  troops  in  Jamaica  is 
at  least  double  that  which  prevails  among  those  in  British  Guiana,  though 
the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  that  island  is  little  more  than  half  as 
great.* 

If  humidity,  combined  with  heat,  were  the  primary  cause  of  the  yellow  fever 
in  tropical  and  other  climates,  the  disease  ought  to  be  found  to  prevail  more 
extensively  and  severely  in  seasons  characterized  by  an  excessive  degree  of  it, 
or  at  the  wettest  portion  of  a  wet  season,  and  to  be  absent  in  periods  differ- 
ently  circumstanced.  But  such  is  not  the  case  everywhere  and  at  all  times; 
for  seasons  present  themselves  when  the  fever  rages  with  much  less  violence, 
or  indeed  scarcely  shows  itself,  if  at  all,  though  the  atmospheric  humidity  or 
the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  is  very  great.  Speaking  of  St.  Domingo^ 
where  he  practised  many  years,  Desportes  says :  ''I  have  observed  that  after 
prolonged  and  abundant  rains,  tertian,  double  tertian,  and  continued  (or 
rather  contravening)  fevers  were  the  most  common  diseases."  "I  have  like* 
wise  noticed  that,  under  these  circumstances,  contagious  diseases  (the  fever  of 
Siam)  were  much  less  common,  and  that  the  reverse  occurred  when  the  rain 
fell  in  small  quantity  and  was  preceded  and  followed  by  great  dryness.  Now, 
the  summer  of  this  year  (1737)  having  been  very  rainy,  these  diseases  were  less 
common  and  contagious  than  in  the  preceding  years,  1735  and  1736"  (i.  86, 
87).  The  season  of  1745  was  remarkably  wet,  but  nevertheless  free  from  the 
yellow  fever  (p.  145).  Seasons  in  which  rain  prevails  are  found  more  healthy 
than  when  dry  weather  has  continued  for  any  length  of  time  in  St.  Domingo.' 
A  writer  of  our  own  times,  who  has  noticed  the  fever  at  Dominica,  remarks 
that  varieties  of  seasons  do  not  appear  to  have  much  influence  in  producing 
the  disease ;  for  it  will  break  out  and  extend  its  ravages  when  perhaps  there 
is  no  unusual  change  in  the  weather.*  During  the  season  of  1841,  when  the 
fever  raged  in  that  island,  the  rain  was  not  as  heavy  as  in  ordinary  seasons.* 
Dr.  Macarthur,  of  Barbadoes,  quoted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Dickson,"  remarked  that  in 
years  when  the  rain  was  abundant  in  June,  July,  and  August,  the  fever  did  not 
appear  until  September,  October,  and  November ;  but  when  June,  July,  and 
August  were  comparatively  dry,  it  commenced  at  an  earlier  period,  and  was 
generally  violent  when  great  heat  followed  partial  rain.  ''It  has  been  asserted 
that,  in  Barbadoes,  the  weather  which  is  most  favourable  to  the  crops  (when 
a  large  proportion  of  rain  falls)  is  also  most  favourable  to  health ;  a  propo- 
sition, it  may  be,  commonly  true,  and  yet  not  without  exceptions.'"  Hillary 
says :  ''I  have  always  observed  that  the  symptoms  of  this,  as  well  as  most 
other  fevers,  are  generally  more  acute,  and  the  fever  usually  higher,  in  a  very 
hot  season,  especially  if  it  was  preceded  by  warm,  moist  weather."    In  the 

■  Report  of  Sickness,  &o.,  pp.  101, 102.  t  Jbid.,  p.  101. 

*  II.  McLean,  p.  25.  *  Imray,  Edinb.  Jonm.,  liii.  03.  >  lb.,  Ixiv.  w31. 

'  On  the  Causes  of  Yellow  Fever,  Ediub.  Journ.,  xiii.  47. 
^  Davy,  Notes  on  Blair,  p.  52. 
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United  States,  the  disease  spares,  nsnallj,  our  cities  daring  yery  rainy  and 
damp  seasons. 

The  fever  made  its  appearance  in  Charleston  in  1728.  Hewatt  informs 
us,  in  his  HiHory  of  South  CaroHna^  that  the  summer  was  uncommonly  hot 
and  dry ;  the  beasts  suffered  from  the  want  of  water,  and  the  fever,  raging 
with  violence,  swept  off  a  number  of  whites  and  some  blacks.  "  The  calamity 
was  so  general,  that  few  could  grant  assistance  to  their  distressed  neigh- 
bours" (L  817).  In  the  same  city,  the  atmosphere  was  more  humid  before 
1792  than  after.  In  this  last-mentioned  year,  a  new  era  of  the  yellow  fever 
commenced,  when  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  which  had  been  very  great, 
gave  way  to  an  opposite  condition — the  air  being  ''  not  only  much  less  damp 
in  the  number  of  degprees,  but  seldom  damp,  and  generally  dry."  The  fever 
appeared  in  1794,  and  in  several  years  successively,  generally  making  its  first 
attack  within  a  fortnight  after  heavy  rains,  if  succeeded  by  hot  weather  and 
light  west  and  southwest  winds,  not  sufficient  to  refresh  the  atmosphere  by 
dispersing  the  exhalations,  and  not  even  carrying  off  the  perspiration.  These 
occurrences  were  so  frequently  repeated,  that,  when  a  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  that  kind  prevailed,  the  appearance  of  the  fever  was  predicted,  and 
always  followed.  Heavy  rains,  if  followed  by  fresh,  cooling  winds  from  the 
east — which  pass  directly  over  the  sea — were  not  succeeded  by  fever.*  In 
1796,  1799,  1801,  and  1817,  fever  broke  out  at  Charleston  (but  only  there) 
during  the  continued  fall  of  heavy  rains  in  warm,  sultry  weather;  but  why  7 — 
Cellars  were  filled,  and  in  many  instances  remained  so ;  water  was  left  to  stag- 
nate, in  contact  with  rotten  wood  and  other  substances  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position.* If  the  season  of  1817  was  hot  and  moist,  that  of  1824  was  hot 
and  dry,  and  yet  fever  prevailed  in  both.*  The  month  of  Jane,  1839, 
during  which  year  the  fever  prevailed  extensively  in  the  same  city,  was  un- 
commonly hot,  and  the  whole  of  the  summer  was  remarkable  for  the  great 
drought  as  well  as  high  temperature.  All  the  southern  country  experienced 
the  same  weather,  and  the  principal  cities  south  of  Charleston  were  invaded 
with  yellow  fever.*  Of  the  years  1845  to  1€62,  inclusive,  the  last  and  1849 
were  the  only  ones  daring  which  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  at  Charleston. 

In  1852,  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  daring  July  amoanted  to  6.95 
inches;  August  furnished  4.21, and  September,  12.27 ;  making  a  total  of  23.43. 
In  the  year  1849,  July  gave  6.35;  August,  5.16;  and  September,  6.27; 
total,  17.78.  But  while  the  quantity  in  the  first  of  these  two  sickly  seasons 
exceeded  considerably  several  of  the  healthy  years  of  the  series,  it  was  only 
0.68  greater  than  the  quantity  in  1847,  when  no  fever  prevailed;  while  the 
amount  that  year  (22.75)  and  in  1845  (19.71)  exceeded  that  in  1849  by 
several  inches.     So  far  as  Charleston  is  concerned,  therefore,  though,  as 

1  Johnaon,  Borne  Account  of  the  Origin  and  PreTcntion  of  Yellow  Feyer,  Charleston 
JauiL,  iv.  154-6. 

■  lb.,  Charieston  Jonrn.,  It.  162,  168. 

*  Simon,  Obserrationa  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  as  it  occurred  in  Charleston  (S.  C),  South 
Carolina  Med,  Joum.,  i.  5. 

«  lb..  Report  to  the  Board  of  Health,  p.  10. 
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remarked  by  Dr.  Home,  from  whom  these  facts  are  derived,  the  yellow  fever 
has  never  appeared  in  a  non-pluvial  season,  shbwing  that  some  degree  of 
hamidlty  is  required,  yet,  from  the  facts  mentioned,  and  many  others  that  could 
be  gathered  from  Dr.  Chalmers's  account  of  the  climate  of  South  Carolina, 
pluvial  seasons  are  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  fever.  In  1752,  27.45 
inches  fell  during  July,  August,  and  September ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding, 
the  season  was  healthy.* 

Dr.  Hulse  informs  us  that  the  fever  does  not  usually  prevail  at  Pensacola 
during  the  wet  season.  In  1641,  the  months  of  August  and  September  were 
excessively  dry.'  In  1819,  at  Natchez,  the  rains  were  more  copious  during 
the  summer  than  those  of  the  preceding  nine  years,  except  1812.  They 
amounted  to  23.43  inches,  or  10.26  inches  more  than  the  mean  of  the  pre- 
ceding nine  years;  they  came  within  1.56  inch  of  the  year  1812,  and  rose 
above  1813,  3.04  inches;  finally,  they  exceeded  the  rains  of  1817,  11.11 
inches — ^that  is,  were  nearly  double.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  the  summer  of  1813  nearly  as  much  fell,  that  in  1812  there  was  a 
greater  fall,  and  yet  that  in  neither  year  was  there  any  fever.  "  Still  fur- 
ther, the  fever  prevailed  in  1817,  when  the  quantity  of  rain  was  litUe  more 
than  half  that  of  1819."' 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  ten  years,  1840-1849  inclusive,  the  average  annual 
quantity  of  rain  at  New  Orleans  amounted  to  69.632.  Now,  during  the  year 
1847,  the  quantity  that  fell  amounted  to  100,  and  thereby  would  seem  to  lend 
support  to  the  opinion  that  an  excess  of  humidity  is  a  main  cause  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  disease.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  in  1848,  when  the 
fever  prevailed  to  a  moderate  extent,  the  quantity  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
preceding  year — ^by  37  inches;  and  in  1846,  when  comparatively  few  cases 
occurred,  the  amount  was  98.474  inches.  Let  it  be  observed,  besides,  that 
in  several  years,  when  there  was  no  yellow  fever  at  all,  the  quantity  did  not 
di£fer  materially  from  what  it  was  at  other  times  when  the  disease  assumed  the 
character  of  a  wide-spreading  epidemic.  Compare,  for  example,  1840  and 
1845,  when  there  was  no  fever, ^ith  1841,  when  it  spread  extensively:— 

Spring  ..... 

Summer  ..... 

Autumn  .        .        .        ,        . 

Winter 


1840. 

1841. 

1846. 

11.874 

12.887 

11.642 

15.206 

8.787 

9.208 

11.543 

8.592 

16.176 

8.429 

18.976 

10.797 

47.051  49.202  46.822 

The  excess  in  1841,  being  in  the  winter  months,  would  have  but  little  in- 
fluence in  the  production  of  the  fever.  In  the  summer  and  autumn,  when  a 
different  result  might  be  presumed  to  obtain,  the  quantity  was  larger  during 
the  non-sickly  years.  In  1853,  when  the  epidemic  was  most  extensive,  the 
quantity  was  62.620 — spring,  14.660;  summer,  7.465,  autumn,  23.748;  and 

1  Hume,  On  the  Causes  of  Yellow  Fever,  Charleston  Joom.,  viii.  64. 
'  Maryland  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Jan.  1841,  p.  392. 
*  Drake,  iL  2G4. 
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winter,  16.767 — which  was  iniich  less  than  daring  the  mild  epidemic  year  of 
1849,  when  there  fell  78.383,  and  still  more  so  than  daring  the  moderate 
epidemic  year  of  1846,  when  it  exceeded  98  inches. 

Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  remaifa  that  the  origin  of  yellow  fever,  at  dUferent 
^>ochs,  is  entirely  independent  of  appreciable  meteorological  changes;  though, 
After  it  has  once  itaried^  it  progresses  more  rapidly  in  dry  than  in  wet  weather. 
"  No  one  can  pretend  to  predict  the  occurrence  of  yellow  fever  the  day  before 
the  first  case  appears.  In  Mobile,  we  are  often  taken  by  surprise.  "*  Mobile, 
in  1819,  safered  much  from  yeUow  fever.  Prior  to  the  28th  of  July,  there 
had  been  a  severe  drought  From  that  day  to  the  10th  of  September,  rain 
fdi  incessantly,  and  often  descended  in  torrents.  The  whole  of  the  low 
groond  abound  the  town  was  covered  On  the  evening  of  the  10th  it  cleared 
off;  wind  northwest,  with  hot  sun,  and  so  continued  for  sixty-six  days,  to 
November  16.  During  the  whole  of  this  long  period,  there  was  scarcely  rain 
snfl^oit  to  lay  the  dust  in  the  streets.  During  the  dry  weather  of  July, 
a  number  of  violent  cases  of  bilious  fever  occurred  among  persons  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  dimate,  and  some  of  a  more  questionable  character.  Cases  of 
yeOow  fever  continned  to  show  themselves  in  August,  but  did  not  fairly 
become  epidemic  until  after  the  atmospheric  change  of  the  lOth  of  Septem- 
ber, when  it  made  its  appearance  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  in  all  its 
fearful,  deadly  garb.* 

At  New  York,  about  the  middle  of  May,  1795,  the  weather  became  very 
warm  and  the  sky  serene;  the  heat  increased,  and  a  clear  sky  continued,  with 
very  little  variation,  until  the  15th  of  July,  when  it  became  sultry  and  change- 
able, varying,  by  short  intervals,  from  rain  to  sunshine.  It  continued  so,  with 
little  variation,  though  constantly  very  warm,  for  about  two  months.  In  1798, 
the  warm  weather  commenced  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  continned  to 
increase,  with  some  intervals  of  rain,  until  about  the  10th  of  August-— nearly 
four  months.  During  that  time,  the  sun  heated  the  earth  to  so  high  a  degpree, 
that  it  made  even  the  nights  almost  intolerable.  The  sky  then  became  cloudy, 
and  seemed  mnch  perturbed ;  the  elements  appeared  wild,  much  thunder  en- 
sued, and  afterwards  a  wild  and  dreadful  shower  of  rain;  the  weather  became 
variable;  the  earth  was  often  shaded  with  clouds,  and  again  sprinkled  with 
rain,  and  the  pestilence  spread  throughout  the  city.*  In  both  these  years,  the 
disease  made  its  appearance  about  the  close  of  July ;  and  though  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  atmosphere  b^ame  damp,  in  1795,  after  the  15th  of  that 
month,  and  in  1798,  after  the  10th  of  August,  the  cause  of  the  pestilence 
must  have  been  formed  during  the  long  dry  spell  which  preceded. 

The  heat  in  New  London,  in  the  summer  of  1798,  exceeded,  both  in  in- 
tensity and  duration,  what  had  been  known  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 

^  N.  0.  Jonrn.,  St.  671. 

'  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inTestigate  the  Causes,  fto.,  of  the  extraordi- 
naxj  Sicknees  and  Mortality  in  the  Town  of  Mobile,  in  Letters,  &c.,  on  Feyer  of  Baltimore, 
pp.  202-4. 

*  A  Physical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Caases  ot  the  Pestilential  Feyers  (New  York, 
1798),  pp.  22-25. 
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inhabitants,  and  was  attended  with  an  nnasually  dry  atmosphere^-no  thunder 
showers,  &c. — ^for  five  or  six  weeks  eonsecntivelj,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  nights.^ 

''  On  the  Spanish  main,  the  coast  all  along  is  yerj  low  and  swampy,  with  a 
high  range  of  mountains  in  the  interior.  The  seasons  consist  of  two,  the  diy 
and  the  rainy.  During  the  latter,  which  generally  lasts  from  December  till 
June,  heavy  showers  of  rain  fall,  which  continue,  generally  speaking,  for  an 
hour  or  two.  The  sun  shines  out  with  tremendous  power,  the  heat  is  excess- 
ive, and,  acting  on  the  half-inundated  soil,  a  bluish  haze  arises  off  the  ground, 
carrying  to  the  door  of  every  inhabitant  the  seeds  of  the  terrible  malady. 
The  earth  is  no  sooner  dry,  than  down  comes  the  rain  again  in  torrents,  fol* 
lowed  by  the  same  deleterious  atmosphere  as  before.  Such  is  the  state  of 
things  which  generally  lasts  for  six  months  in  the  year.  .  This  is  considered 
the  unhealthy  season  par  excellence.  However,  the  most  unhealthy  part  is 
the  termination  of  the  wet  and  the  commencement  of  the  dry  season."* 

In  1821,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  remained  almost  entirely  free  from  the 
fever,  though  it  rained  almost  constantly  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  and 
autumn.*  In  1846,  the  season  in  the  same  city  was  a  very  wet  one,  the  rains 
continuing  until  the  20th  of  September ;  but,  though  the  fever  prevailed,  it 
did  not  assume  the  character  of  a  general  epidemic.^  The  average  quantity 
of  rain  at  Gibraltar  is  25^  inches ;  in  1796,  the  quantity  that  fell  amounted 
to  73^  inches,  and  yet  the  season  was  healthy.*  It  may  be  remarked  that  if 
l^umidity  is  the  principal  or  remote  cause,  it  ought  to  be  so  everywhere. 
The  Levanter  wind  at  Cadiz,  under  the  prevalence  of  which  the  disease  origi- 
nates there,  is  dry  and  hot,  passing,  as  it  does,  over  a  large  tract  of  Africa 
and  of  the  land  of  Spain.  At  Gibraltar,  it  is  warm,  but  moist.  At  Malaga, 
it  is  jather  refreshing.  It  is  moister,  but,  passing  over  a  large  extent  of 
sea,  is  cooled.  The  terral,  or  land  wind,  is  very  hot  and  oppressive  during 
summer.*  To  this  let  me  add  that,  at  Yera  Cruz,  where  the  disease  com- 
mences with  the  rainy  reason,  it  prevails  more  extensively  at  the  beginning 
of  that  period,  when  of  necessity  the  earth  is  less  drenched  with  water  and 
the  atmosphere  less  humid,  and  also  at  the  close  of  it,  when,  through  the 
process  of  evaporation  and  other  means,  the  quantity  has  lessened,  than  during 
the  middle  and  wettest  period  ;^  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  humidity 
were  the  primary  cause.  It  will  be  found,  also,  that  in  Jamaica,  and,  in- 
deed, in  other  tropical  regions,  the  fever  prevails  more  severely  and  exten- 
sively at  the  decline  of  the  wet  season.* 

It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  whatever  be  the  true  effects  of  dews 
and  fogs — ^upon  which  a  great  deal  has  been  said — ^we  cannot  look  upon 

"  Channiog,  New  York  Medical  Repository,  ii.  403. 

*  ObserratioDS  on  Remittent  (so  called)  and  Yellow  Fever  of  the  West  Indies.   By  David 
Lake  Finlay,  p.  9.     Dublin,  1853. 

»  Thomas,  p.  63.  «  lb.,  p.  18;  Fenner,  N.  0.  Joura.,  ill.  446. 

»  Tullock's  Reports,  &c.,  p.  4 ;  Fellowes,  p.  466. 

*  FeUowes,  p.  16,  note ;  Bally,  p.  ^3.        '  Humboldt,  p.  766. 

*  Pinkard,  ii.  486;  Henderson,  p.  8;  Report  on  the  Fev.  of  Cayenne  in  1860,  i.  167-& 
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them  u  tlie  efficient  or  necessfuy  agent  in  tlie  ])rodnction  of  the  yellow  fever. 
If  they  vere  bo  of  tbemselfCH,  and  without  the  aid  of  coneurrent  and  more 
active  caosea,  it  would  matter  not  whence  they  come.  The  effect  would 
be  the  Eame  whether  they  aroEC  in  elevated  and  moantainoQS  rcgioiiB  or 
in  valleys  and  plains,  or  in  city  localities.  Yellow  fever  might  be  expected 
to  occnr  in  all  foggy  and  moist  countries,  as  also  in  every  place  where 
the  dewH  are  heavy,  provided  the  temperature  were  high.  On  the  other 
hand,  localities  where  fogs  and  dews  arc  not  observed  wonld  not  be  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  Now,  wc  know  that  this  ig  not  the  case.  These  atnio- 
Bpheric  conditions  are  not  the  attributes  of  yellow  fever  localities  only. 
Dew,  for  example,  will  be  abundant  wherever  vegctaUon  ia  rich,  and  may, 
like  fogs,  be  seen  on  hill-tops,  where  yellow  fever,  or  other  forms  of  kindred 
febrile  complaints,  have  never  been  heard  of,  as  on  low  ground,  and  seaport 
tod  other  towns,  where  the  caoses  of  those  diseases  arc  copionsiy  evolved. 
This  is  no  fancy  on  my  port;  for,  if  the  reader  inc|uires  into  the  matter,  he 
will  easily  find  numerous  localities  which,  like  those  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hun- 
ter, are  snbject  to  fogs  and  heavy  dews,  QSMOciatcd  with  considerable  heat, 
andyet  notwithstanding  are,  and  have  always  been,  exempt  from  the  disease, 
while  in  numerous  instances  the  fever  has  broken  out  under  meteorological 
conditianH  which  forbid  the  possibility  of  its  being  referred  to  snch  agencies. 
The  banks  of  some  streams  in  this  country,  and  not  a  few  at  a.  short  distance 
from  onr  city,  thoogh  the  seat  of  heavy  fogs  and  dews,  are  seldom  visited  by 
Mltnmnkl  fevers— not  as  frequently  so,  certainly,  as  other  kindred  localities 
ditferentij  circmnstanced ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  usnal  abodes  of 
ydlow  fever  are  covered  with  fogs  and  heavy  dews,  in  hot  weather  too, 
during  icasons  of  unparalleled  health,  and  in  other  seasons  are  visited  by  the 
iHiWin.  although  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  and  the  dews  arc  of  trifling  araoant. 
In  ntUmtet  to  ordinary  autumnal  fevers,  I  need  only  mention  the  upper  part 
«f  tha  Tflmliift-iTn.  and  of  Chester  Creek,  where,  notwithstanding  the  fogs 
w  observed  ia  certain  seasons,  these  fevers  ore  not  known.  The  city  of 
eston  furnishes  us  with  another  interesting  illustration  of  the  want  of 
lUoB  between  the  degree  of  evaporation  and  condensation  and  t)ie  pro- 
t  of  malarial  fevers.  During  July,  August,  and  September,  of  tho 
r  of  ISt'J,  the  GTaporation  nas  laueh  higher  than  it  was  in  the  non- 
ll  jrc&rs  of  a  series  cxt«n<Iiii^  fruni  1845  to  1852  inclusive,  amounting 
But  iu  1S52,  which  was  biglily  malarial,  the  evaporation  did  not 
1 1,464,  whUe  in  I860  it  was  1,41«}  a  difference  too  trifling  to  justify 
a  ImWdng  it  with  Importance.  As  to  tho  degree  of  condensation,  it 
Ml,  In  imv,  to  173 ;  contrasting  with  what  took  place  during  the  two 
J  yean  of  IS&O  and  1851,  when  it  was  111  and  81.  On  the  other 
T  jDor  of  1852  gives  us  an  amount  of  83 ;  only  two  degrees 
r  than  1851.* 

^generally  or  occasionally,  in  certain  localities 

•«  finmd  frequently  to  prevail  dnring  opposite 

Bnft  ii^s  that  there  was  greater  dryness  in 

iNtasJenMl,  10167. 
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Martinique  in  1838  than  in  ordinary  seasons  when  the  fever  does  not  prevafl 
(pp.  29,  30).  We  have  found  that  the  fever  that  decimated  the  companiona 
of  Capt  Beaver  at  Babim,  in  1792,  occurred  in  the  wet  season*  '^Tet 
when  the  fever  which  was  so  named  from  that  island  appeared  in wriona 
parts  of  the  West  Indies,  it  was  not  during  the  wet  season,  but,  in  manj- 
places,  after  long-continued  dry^  windless  weather.'^  The  same  observa- 
tion has  been  made  at  other  times  and  other  places.'  Bally  remarks, 
that  there  is  little  danger  from  yellow  fever  for  strangers  during  the 
rainy  season — called  hiverruige — ^from  November  to  April,  the  disease  ap- 
pearing in  a  dryer  portion  of  the  year  (p.  304).  In  speaking  ci  the 
.Mole  (St.  Domingo),  Dr.  IL  Jackson,  while  regarding  the  wet  as  die 
sickly  season,  says :  **  Yery  little  rain  falls  at  the  Mole  in  ordinary  seasons, 
no  natural  swamp  is  near  it>  and  little  more  than  the  very  site  of  the  town 
is  level  ground.  The  character  of  the  endemic,  however,  is  more  varied 
than  in  most  parts  of  the  island."  *'  Intermitting  or  remitting  fevers  pre- 
vail in  the  autumnal  months  and  beginning  of  winter,  continued  fevevs, 
sometimes  with  strong,  sometimes  with  obscure  marks  of  vascular  excitement, 
are  frequent,  especially  during  dry  and  hot  weather,  and  among  subjecta 
newly  arrived  from  Europe."*  In  another  work,  after  remarking  that  the 
diseases  which  occur  during  the  wet  season,  though  numerous,  are  rarely  vio- 
lent, concentrated,  or  malignant,  the  same  distinguished  writer  says  that  in 
dry  weather,  and  on  a  dry,  rocky,  barren  soil,  the  form  under  which  the 
endemic  appears  is  usually  continued.  If  the  dry  weather  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance, the  character  which  it  assumes  is  frequently  malignant  and  fatal, 
even  among  such  as  have  been  long  ''  resident  in  the  country,  and  are  con- 
sidered to  be  assimilated  to  the  climate ;  among  European  strangers  the  con- 
centrated form,  which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  yellow  fever,  is  then 
epidemic,  and  often  fatal  as  a  plague."^ 

The  true  yellow  fever  of  New  Orleans,  and  Natchez,^  has  appeared  during 
the  prevalence  of  dry  weather,  and  when  the  disease  could  not  be  ascribed 
to  the  agency  of  atmospheric  or  terrestrial  humidity.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  fevers  of  kindred,  though  not  identical  character,  arise  under  the  influence 
of  a  similar  agency.  Dr.  Mc Williams  informs  us,  in  reference  to  the  fever  of 
the  river  Niger,  that  the  dry  period  immediately  after  the  rain  is  the  most 
deleterious.'  Dr.  Pritchett,  in  his  account  of  the  same  fever,  states  that  old 
residents  fare  worse  during  the  prevalence  of  the  rains ;  but  that  individuals 
recently  arrived  from  Europe  are  principally  affected  in  the  dry,  hot  season, 
without  suffering  much  from  disease  during  the  wet  season.  *'  The  native 
Africans  themselves  fall  sick  in  the  rainy  season,  like  the  old  resident  Eu- 
ropeans, and,  in  the  dry  season,  feel  themselves  healthy.  Accordingly,  while 
the  whites  were  nearly  all  affected  with  fever  at  the  confluence  of  the  TchaddA 

I  Bdinb.  J.,  IxiiL  448 ;  Chishohn,  i.  145.  *  Hillary,  pp.  146-7 ;  Imraj,  liiL  98. 

t  Outline  of  History  and  Cure  of  Foyer,  p.  92. 

*  A  Sketch  of  the  Hiatory  and  Core  of  Febrile  Diseases,  L  13. 

»  Barton,  p.  13;  Rept.  on  Fever  of  1889,  Rev.  M^d.,  p.  322;  Merrill,  ix.  238,  240. 

«  Med.  Hist  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Niger,  p.  184. 
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moA  "Siget,  the  natiTes  were  perfectly  well.  Bat  preriotasljr,  when  the  ressel 
wooding  and  watering  during  the  rainy  season  (Jnlj,  1841),  at  Orand 
and  Cape  Palmas,  manj  of  the  Africans  were  affected,  whilst  the  En*> 
Topeans^  generally,  e^Jojed  good  health."  Dr.  Pritchett  farther  renuurks, 
•as  an  interesting  het,  that  when  the  rainy  season  has  been  imperfectly 
formed — when  there  has  been  an  nnosnal  continuance  of  drought,  instead  of 
reiterated  delnges  of  rain,  fever  has  been  noted  as  extremely  prevalent  and 
^beadfnlly  desltnctive.'  We  find,  also,  that  the  fever  of  other  parts  of  Africa,* 
and  of  Sicfly,*  as  also  that  of  the  Ionian  Islands,*  prevails  daring  the  con- 
tinoance  of  dry  and  hot  weather. 

Instances  are  not  wanting,  also,  to  show  that  the  progpress  of  the  disease 
has  been  checked  or  mitigated  by  rain.  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Bosh,  "it  is 
destroyed,  like  its  fraternal  diseases,  the  common  bilions  and  intermittent 
fevers,  by  means  of  Umg-eonHnued  and  heavy  rains."*  Sach  was  the  case  in 
the  &moiis  epidemic  of  Grenada  in  1798,  when  the  disease  ceased  abont  the 
middle  of  September.  The  rain  daring  that  month  and  the  following,  to 
December,  feU  in  great  abnndance,  while  the  heat  was  greater  than  it  had 
been  brfore  or  was  snbseqnently  (average  of  September,  86 ;  October,  86 ; 
}^ovember,  83 ;  December,  84).*  Farlong  states  that  the  fever  he  describes 
was  checked  by  rain;  and  we  have  other  aathorities  for  the  same  fact.^  Even 
in  Martinique,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  which,  of  coarse,  mast  add  to  the  exist- 
ing hnmidity,  mitigates  the  prevalence  of  the  fever.  Gillespie,  alter  speaking 
of  the  ravages  occasioned  by  the  epidemic  daring  Jane  and  July,  1796,  says : 
"The  rain  which  fell  in  the  second  week  of  Aagast  occasioned  a  diminution 
of  the  number  of  persons  attacked  by  ardent  fever,  as  well  as  of  the  malig- 
nancy of  the  disease"  (p.  137).  The  rains,  the  action  of  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  same  in  all  countries,  were,  there  cannot  be  a  possibility  ^ 
doubt,  the  cause  of  the  cessation  of  the  yellow  fever  of  Cayenne  in  1850. 
So  say  the  authors  of  the  Report  on  that  epidemic,  who  add :  "  It  is  a  fact 
well  established,  and  to  which  we  again  recur  purposely,  that  rain  has  always 
preceded  the  few  moments  of  repose  allowed  as  by  the  epidemic,  the  cessation 
of  which  was  preceded  and  followed  by  heavy  falls  of  water.* 

It  will  be  found,  also,  that  in  some  places  subjeet  to  the  two  seasons — ^the 
dry  and  the  rainy — ^the  latter  is  the  more  healthy ;  thus  reversing  what  we 
have  seen  to  occur  often,  if  not  generally,  in  tropical  regions.  Such  is  the 
case  in  Cayenne,*  at  Surinam,'®  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  the  Dutch  and  French 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Guiana  generally,  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining  settlements 

>  Some  Aeeoont  of  the  African  Remittent  Ferer,  pp.  108, 144. 

*  See  Sdinb.  J.,  Ixix.  182 ;  Rept  on  Sickness  of  British  Army,  p.  26. 

*  Bojie,  Edinb.  J.,  riii.  178.  ^  Report  of  Sickness,  p.  64. 

*  TeUow  FeTer  not  Contagious,  It.  154.  *  Chisholm,  L  294. 

f  Johnson  (R.),  xxt.  290;  Caillot,  p.  121 ;  Valentin,  p.  89;  Lempriere,  L  26;  Rochonz, 
p.  11 ;  Arnold,  p.  81 ;  Desportes,  i.  62, 80, 87 ;  Fergoson,  Chapman's  Joom.,  riL  8, 9,  and 
•Med.-Cb!r.  Trans.,  riii.  180^1 ;  Johnson,  FeTer  of  Mariegalante,  p.  862;  Hector  McLean, 
187. 

*  FeTer  of  Cayenne  In  I860,  p.  168.  *  Daxille,  p.  10. 
^  Firmin,  Ifaladies  de  Surinam,  pp.  8, 18;  Chishohn,  it  196;  H.  McLean,  p.  25. 
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on  the  continent.*  At  Cadiz,  dnring  the  memorable  epidemic  of  1800,  it 
foand  that  heavy  rains  were  beneficial ;  bnt  that  when  the  rain  fell  in  smaH 
quantity,  and  the  heat  remained  nnchanged,  the  disease  extended,  and  became 
more  Tiolent.'  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  the  dry  is  the  sickly  and  the  wet 
the  healthy  season.*  So  also  at  Delagoa  Bay  and  the  island  of  St  Mary  or 
Nossi  Ibrahim,  and  sometimes,  though  not  always,  at  Qnitimane  and  Softda  f 
and  it  has  similarly  been  fonnd,  in  the  West  Indies,  that  while  in  some  sta- 
tions a  wet  season  is  looked  on  as  the  most  unhealthy,  in  others  the  reverse 
is  found  to  be  the  case.'  The  same  results  are  obtained  in  Algeria,  where 
febrile  diseases  increase  and  are  especially  malignant  at  the  period  of  disap- 
pearance of  vegetation,  when  plants  have  been  dried  up  by  the  effect  of  the 
powerful  sun  of  July,  August,  and  September.* 

If  humidity,  when  combined  with  heat,  were  the  primary  cause  of  the  yellow 
fever,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  in  most  countries  sub* 
Ject  to  the  disease,  seasons  occur  in  which  it  does  not  prevail,  though  snch 
seasons  are  not  marked  by  a  diminution  in  the  ordinary  degree  of  moisture 
and  rain ;  and  that  during  sickly  seasons  the  degree  of  either  is  not  increased. 
In  tropical  regions,  where  the  humidity  and  rain  varies  but  little  each  year, 
there  are  intervals  of  exemption,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for  on  the  principle  in  question.  In  Martinique,  the  disease  did 
not  prevail  from  1826  to  1838.  In  Dominica,  it  had  not  prevailed  for  seven- 
teen years  when  it  broke  out  in  1838.  The  years  1839  and  1840  were  healthy, 
though  as  humid  as  the  preceding;  and  in  1841  it  again  appeared,  at  a  time 
when  the  humidity  and  heat  were  not  greater  than  during  the  healthy  periods.' 
Lining  mentions  a  fact  perfectly  in  point,  and  says  that  the  disease  appeared 
in  the  autumns  of  1732,  1739,  1745,  and  1748,  though  none  of  these  years 
(excepting  1739,  whose  summer  and  autumn  were  remarkably  rainy)  were 
either  warmer  or  more  rainy  (and  some  of  them  were  less  so)  than  the  sum- 
mers and  autumns  were  in  several  other  years  in  which  the  fever  did  not 
prevail."  It  is  also  remarked  that  at  Barcelona,  in  1821,  the  humidity  was 
not  greater  than  usual.* 

On  the  coasts  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  Africa,  as  well,  indeed,  as  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  vessels  remain  healthy  so  long  as  they  keep  at  a  distance 
from  land.^   But  woe  to  them  if,  during  the  sickly  season,  they  approach  the 

1  Banoroft,  p.  200.  >  Berthe,  p.  156. 

*  Voyage  of  Difloovery  bj  Capt  T.  Boteler,  L  137, 155-6.  «  Loc.  cit,.p.  856. 

*  Report,  p.  101. 

*  Pallas,  R^fl.  snr  rintermittence,  p.  109.  7  inmj,  Ixix.  881-2. 
>  Edinb.  Essays  and  Obs.,  Phys.  and  Lit.,  ii.  407.  *  Pariset,  p.  480. 

^  Lind  on  Hot  Climates,  pp.  188, 178-9 ;  lb.  on  Seamen,  p.  78 ;  Trotter,  L  456 ;  Rouppe, 
p.  65^English  translation,  p.  69 ;  Rush,  iii.  83 ;  Bancroft,  pp.  125, 171 ;  lb.,  Sequel,  p. 
166;  Clark  on  Long  Voyages,  i.  124;  Moseley,  p.  57;  H.  McLean,  p.  26;  Fergnaon't 
R^oolleotions,  p.  151 ;  Gillespie,  p.  20 ;  Fontana,  p.  12 ;  Bally,  p.  455 ;  Pringle,  pp.  57, 98 ; 
Ghenrin'sLettertoDr.  Monfalcon,  p.  12;  Bamett,  pp.  264-274 ;  Caldwell's  Prise  Diaa., 
p.  189 ;  lb..  Essay  on  Mai.,  in  Boston  Joum.,  p.  510 ;  Williams  on  Morbid  Poisons,  ii.  446 ; 
Smith,  Edinburgh  Joum.,  xxxt.  49 ;  Amiel,  Edinb.  Joum.,  xxxt.  264;  Johnson,  Charles- 
ton Joum.,  It.  160;  Med.  Gbs.  and  Inq.,  it.  156;  Blane,  pp.  204,  252;  Datrouleau,  £t. 
mr  les  MaL  Maritimes,  Oai.  M4d.  de  Paris,  1850,  p.  792. 
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shore  or  enter  the  rirer  streams.  The  moment  thej  do  that  they  become  liable 
to  the  disease.  Lind,  in  his  essay  on  the  means  of  presenring  the  health  of  sea- 
men, states  that  when  Commodore  Long's  squadron,  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  1744,  lay  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  it  was  observed  that  one  or  two 
of  the  ships  which  lay  nearest  the  shore  began  to  be  affected  by  the  pernicious 
TEpoor  firom  the  land ;  whilst  some  others,  lying  further  out  at  sea,  at  but  a 
Tery  small  distance  from  the  former,  had  not  a  man  sick  at  the  same  time  (p. 
€7).  While  in  the  autumn  of  1852  many  British  steamers  and  vessels  of  war 
had  the  yellow  fever  for  going  into  port  at  St.  Thomas,  "another  of  her 
majesty's  ships,  the  Devastation,  was  at  St.  Thomas,  but  did  not  come  into 
the  harbour,  keeping,  however,  only  about  a  mile  off  the  town,  and  remained 
intaef^  "I  have  known,"  Sir  G.  Blane  remarks,  ''a  hundred  yards  in  a 
road  make  a  difference  in  the  health  of  a  ship  at  anchor,  by  her  being  under 
the  lea  of  marshes  in  one  situation  and  not  in  the  other."* 

It  Is  stated  by  masters  of  ships  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  late  yellow 
fever  e[Hdemic  in  Brazil,  though  they  came  direct  from  Europe,  and  held  com- 
munication with  no  vessel  of  any  kind  on  their  passage,  the  disease  made  its 
ftppearance  on  board  their  ships  as  soon  as  they  approached  the  coast  and 
came  within  the  influence  of  the  land  breeze.  Dr.  Pennell,  who,  among 
others,  makes  this  statement,  remarks  that  most  of  the  cases  were  slight,  but 
some  were  attended  by  black  vomit,  and  proved  fatal  after  their  arrival  in 
port.*  Dr.  Oavin  states  that  when  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  George- 
town, Demerara,  at  the  end  of  1851,  some  seamen  arriving  from  Europe  were 
attacked  with  the  disease  on  nearing  the  coast  and  getting  into  the  muddy 
water,  some  days  before  their  arrival  in  harbour.^ 

Lind  states,  in  his  well-known  work  on  hot  climates,  that ''  many  persons 
escaped  the  yellow  fever  which  prevailed  in  Pensacola  in  1765,  by  retiring  to 
the  ships  which  lay  in  the  harbour"  (p.  179).  In  another  place  the  author 
remarks :  "When  the  violent  and  fatal  sickness  raged  at  Cadiz  in  1764,  it  did 
not  extend  its  influence  to  any  ship  which  lay  at  a  distance  from  the  city." 
His  majesty's  ship  the  Tweed,  which  was  then  at  anchor  in  Cadiz  Bay,  like 
others,  escaped.  All  the  sick  that  were  sent  on  board  recovered,  no  bad 
symptoms  appearing  in  their  fever,  ''while  a  disease  similar  to  the  black 
▼omit  and  the  yellow  fever,  and  equally  mortal,  depopulated  that  large  city" 
(/ft.,  p.  178). 

Dr.  Rush  says  of  the  epidemic  of  1793 :  "I  heard  of  some  seafaring  people 
who  lived  on  board  their  vessels,  who  escaped  the  disease."^  Dr.  Caldwell 
remarks  that  "marsh  malaria  cannot  reach  the  crew  of  a  ship  lying  at  anchor 
but  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore,  where  it  is  generated ;"  and  adds :  "  Simi- 
lar facts  may  be  collected  from  the  history  of  yellow  fever  in  our  own  country. 
During  the  prevalence  of  that  disease  in  Philadelphia,  many  individuals,  and 

1  Wiblen  and  Harrej  on  Tellow  Fever,  Lancet,  April,  1858,  Am.  ed.,  p.  822. 
'  Diseases  of  Seamen,  p.  228. 

*  A  Short  Report  upon  Yellow  Fever,  as  it  appeared  in  Braxil  daring  the  Summer  of 
1849^1860,  p.  8. 

*  Second  Report  on  Quarantine  (London,  1852],  pp.  14, 15.  '  Op.  cit 
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several  whole  families,  are  known  to  have  retreated  to  yeissels  lying  not  mol« 
than  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  wharres,  and 
to  have  remained  healthy.  In  New  York  and  Baltimore  like  instances  have 
occurred.''* 

Who  is  unacquainted  with  the  fact,  noticed  in  direrse  latitudes,  that  whfle, 
in  yessels  at  a  short  distance  from  infected  localitiesi  those  who  remain  on 
board  are  exempted  from  feyer,  the  boat  crews,  who,  from  the  nature  of  their 
duties,  are  obliged  to  explore  the  river  banks,  and  those  who  land  on  busi- 
ness or  for  recreation,  are,  especially  if  they  sleep  on  shore,  sooner  or  kter 
attacked  ?' 

On  the  other  hand,  vessels  that  are  infected  in  such  localities  lose  the  fever 
(if  they  themselves  do  not  contain  sources  of  infection)  by  shifting  their  po- 
sition, and  anchoring  at  a  distance — sometimes  at  a  very  short  ona-^-from 
the  shore ;  or  by  going  to  sea,  and  thereby  placing  themselves  beyond  tbs 
influence  of  the  land  air.  The  morbific  agency  (in  Georgetown,  Demerara) 
seemed  to  move  in  shifting  swarms  or  vortices,  hovering  over  a  vessel  here 
and  there.  **  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  1889,  the  Thomas  King  lay  in  tke 
division  A,  between  Kingston  and  Wighart's  Stellings.  In  one  week  she 
lost  four  hands.  She  unmoored,  and  took  her  station  auUide,  or  to  the  lee- 
ward of  the  Louisa  Baillie ;  the  mortality  ceased,  and  the  health  of  the  crew 
became  re-established.  The  Louisa  Baillie,  that  had  been  right  abreast,  and 
sheltered  by  the  Thomas  King  before  the  unmooring,  and  had  no  deftii, 
although  several  cases  of  fever,  which  readily  yielded  to  treatment,  became 
soon  very  sickly ;  she  lost  four  men,  after  which  she  shifted  her  moorings, 
and  the  mortality  then  ceased  in  her  also.*  These  effects  have  been  observed 
on  frequent  occadons  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa.^ 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Martin,  surgeon  of  the  Cananeuch,  a  Guinea  trader 
(Dr.  Lind  states)  that  when  he  was  in  Gambia  River,  in  company  with  four 
other  ships,  the  men  in  one  of  those  ships  were  daily  taken  ill  of  fevers  and 
fluxes,  and  several  of  them  delirious;  while  all  the  English  in  the  other  ships 
and  in  the  factories  were  in  perfect  health ;  but  upon  removing  that  ship 
about  half  a  lei^e  from  her  first  anchorage,  which  was  too  near  some 
swamps,  her  men  became  as  healthy  as  those  in  the  other  ships.*  Sir  G. 
Blane  remarks:  ''When  ships  watered  at  Rockfort  (Jamaica),  they  found 

■  Prize  IMnertation,  Boston  Jonrn.,  iii.  150. 

>  Bftdenook,  Med.  Obs.  snd  Inq.,  W.  167-8;  Trotter,  Med.  Naut,  ii.  86;  Bally,  TTphos 
d* Am.,  p.  466 ;  Clark  on  Long  Voy.,!.  88-40;  Boyle,  p.  76;  Ronppe,  pp.  66, 76 ;  Gilleapie, 
p.  20;  J.  Hunter,  p.  17 ;  Valentin,  p.  77 ;  Caillot,  p.  200;  Bancroft,  p.  172 ;  lb.,  Sequel, 
p.  166 ;  J.  Wilson,  p.  66^,  Fontana,  p.  12 ;  Blane  on  Seamen,  pp.  92,  892 ;  lind,  pp.  106, 
108, 184, 162, 196 ;  Lind  on  Seamen,  pp.  78, 77-78 ;  J.  Johnson,  pp.  68-66,  127, 184 ;  J. 
Wilson,  SUt  of  Brit  W.  L  Squadron,  p.  86 ;  Bryson,  p.  161,  fto. ;  Burnett,  pp.  188-226, 
268 ;  Smith,  Edinburgh  Joum.,  xxxt.  18,  47,  60 ;  Allon,  Edinburgh  Monthly  Joum.,  Aug. 
1847 ;  Bryson,  SUt  Rep.  on  the  Health  of  the  (Brit)  Nayy,  pp.  216, 220,  280. 

»  Blair,  p.  86. 

*  Lind,  p.  200;  lb.,  on  Seamen,  p.  86;  Ferguson's  ReeoL,  p.  148;  Trotter,  L  858; 
Hunter,  p.  16;  K^raudren,  p.  18;  H.  McLean,  p.  26;  Rufs,  Report,  byCherrin,  p.  80. 

*  Lind  on  Hot  Climates,  p.  180. 
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that  If  t&ej  anchored  close  to  the  shore,  so  as  to  smell  the  land  air,  the 
health  of  the  men  was  affected ;  bnt  npon  remoTing  two  cables'  length  no 
ineonTmienee  was  perceiTed«"^ 

These  fiftcts  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  the  fcTer  being 
dae  only  to  excess  of  humidity,  for  it  results  from  the  obserrations  collected 
by  Eaemts,*  and  other  meteorologists,  that  at  sea,  in  all  latitudes,  the  air  is 
always  in  a  state  of  aqueous  saturation.  The  sea  climate  may,  indeed,  be 
regarded  as  the  type  of  a  humid  climate.  On  shore,  eyen  in  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere, a  period  arriyes  when  the  air,  being  heated,  ceases  to  be  in  a  state  of 
saturation,  not  only  because  its  capacity  for  aqueous  yapour  becoming  ex- 
ceasiTe,  evaporation  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  furnish  materials  to  insure  that 
aatarstion,  but  because  the  ascending  aerial  current  carries  the  humidity  into 
the  upper  stimta  of  the  atmosphere.  At  sea  nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place. 
The  air  is  as  ftilly  saturated  during  the  heat  of  the  day  as  during  the  coolest 
portions  of  it,  and  as  a  consequence  a  precipitation  of  vapour  takes  place  when- 
eT«r  the  temperature  lowers,  either  at  the  setting  of  the  sun  or  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  refreshing  wind.  From  this  it  follows,  that  more  than  any  other  the 
tea  cKmate  is  subject  to  those  nightly  and  evening  condensations,  and  those 
aoddental  precipitations  upon  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  humidity  penetrates  to  every  comer  of  the  vessel,  and  that  in 
tlie  hold,  between  decks — and,  indeed,  everywhere — ^those  on  board  are  ex- 
posed to  a  larger  sum  of  moisture  than  they  would  probably  experience  on 
land.  If  then  the  yellow  fever  were  due  to  the  hygrometrical  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  alluded  to,  the  disease  would  be  more  likely  to  break  out  at  sea 
than  elsewhere.'  It  would  not  spare  those  who  remain  on  board,  and  attack 
those  who  go  adiore,  and  the  surest  way  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  fever 
in  a  rickly  ship  would  not  be  to  send  it  to  sea. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

CIBCUHFUSAr— HUMIDITT,  OONTINIJID. 

ArTEB  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter  as  regards  the  pre- 
valence of  yellow  fever  in  the  dry  seasons  of  some  places,  and  during  dry 
weather  of  other  localities  where  it  sometimes  or  generally  appears  during 
the  rainy  season,  we  shall  find  little  difficulty  in  understanding  that  the  dis- 
ease assumes  often  its  worst  character  at  periods  of  great  dryness.  Gilbert, 
in  his  medical  histofy  of  the  army  of  St.  Domingo,  while  attributing  much 
of  the  effect  to  a  hot  damp  atmosphere  on  the  unacclimatized,  remarks  :  ''  It 

1  JHseasM  of  Sesmen,  p.  178. 

'  Conn  Complet  de  M^t^orologie,  Tr.  par  Martins,  pp.  91-2. 

*  Jaoquoti  Ann.  d'Hygi^e,  July,  1864,  p.  41. 
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is  thus  tbat  a  particular  cause  has  imparted  greater  intendtj  to  the  disease 
of  St.  Domingo,  and  rendered  it  epidemic,  inasmuch  as  it  attacked  a  large 
number  of  the  natives.  It  is  the  extraordinary  dry  temperature  which  has 
prevailed  during  the  last  six  months  in  all  parts  of  the  known  worid."  "In  the 
year  YI.  (1798)/'  he  adds,  "under  the  action  of  a  like  temperature,  the  Eng- 
lish occupied  Mole  St  Nicholas,  and  the  vicinity.  Their  number  amounted 
to  25,000,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  they  lost  seven-eighths  of  them 
by  the  yellow  fever"  (pp.  4,  69,  70).  Poupp^  Desportes,  who  practised 
during  fourteen  years  in  the  city  of  the  Gape,  and  to  whose  high  authoriqr 
M.  Gilbert  appeals  (pp.  65-6),  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  was 
always  the  more  violent  in  proportion  to  the  dryness  of  the  season.*  Such 
was  the  case  in  1733,  1734,  1739,  1740,  1741,  and  1743;  whereas,  in  1735, 
1736,  1737,  1738,  and  1742,  when  the  weather  was  of  a  different  kind,  the 
fever  only  appeared  in  a  sporadic  form  (p.  191).  Dr.  Ferguson,  basing  his 
conclusions  on  facts  of  the  kind,  and  on  the  result  of  his  personal  observations, 
is  of  opinion,  that  one  only  condition  is  indispensable  to  the  production  of 
the  yellow  fever,  and  other  kindred  diseases — ^paucity  of  water  where  it  pre> 
viously  and  recently  existed,  and  a  surface  capable  of  absorption,  provided 
that  paucity  be  short  of  actual  dryness.  To  this,  he  says,  there  is  no  exception 
in  climates  of  high  temperature,  and  he  argues  from  this  that  we  may  infer, 
that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  produced  in  a  highly  advanced  stage  of  the 
drying  process — an  effect  incompatible  with  great  atmospheric  humidity.*  In 
another  and  more  recent  publication,  Dr.  Ferguson  says :  "  Drought  under  an 
equatorial  temperature,  and  in  the  favouring  localities,  would  seem  to  be  the 
sine  qua  non  of  the  appearance  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Europe.  In  the  terri- 
ble epidemic  of  Cadiz,  in  the  year  1800,  no  rain  had  fallen  there  for  seventy 
days  (vide  Annual  Register)^  and  vegetable  putrefaction  had  become  just  as 
impossible  as  the  putrefaction  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  or  the  dried  fish  of 
Holland.  When  the  same  drought  pervaded  Gibraltar  and  Barcelona,  there 
needed  not  the  arrival  of  smugglers  to  bring  the  pestilence.'^ 

Dr.  Ferguson's  observations  in  the  West  Indies  led  him  to  the  same  con- 
clusions. ''It  might  there  be  seen,  that  the  same  deep,  marshy  country 
which  the  rains  made  perfectly  healthy,  as  if  by  deluging  a  dry  well,  was 
speedily  converted,  under  the  drying  process  of  a  vertical  sun,  into  a  hotbed 
of  pestiferous  miasmata.  Thus,  in  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  the  most  un- 
wholesome town  of  Castries,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Carenage,  which  is  alto- 
gether enbosomed  in  a  deep  mangrove  fern,  became  perfectly  healthy  under 
the  periodic  rains ;  while  the  garrison  on  the  hill  of  Morne  Fortune,  imme- 
diately above  it,  within  half  cannon-shot,  began  to  be  affected  with  remittent 
fever.  The  two  localities  within  this  short  distance  evidently  changed  places 
in  respect  to  health.  The  top  and  shoulders  of  the  hil]  had  been  cleared  of 
wood,  and  during  a  continuance  of  dry  weather,  the  garrison  had  no  source 

1  Maladies  de  St  Domingue,  i.  86-7,  110,  116,  121,  128,  129. 

«  Mcd.-Chir.  Tr.,  riii.  180;  Philad.  Med.  and  Phys.  J.,  vii.  8,  9,  16. 

*  RecollectioDS,  p.  100. 
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of  disease  within  itself;  but  this  was  amply,  though  bat  temponu-Uy  supplied, 
as  soon  as  ^e  rains  had  saturated  the  soil  on  which  it  stood.  Thus,  an  un- 
oommonly  rainy  season  at  Barbadoes  seldom  failed,  in  that  perfectly  dry  and 
well-cleared  country,  to  induce  for  a  time  general  sickness ;  while  at  Trini- 
dad— ^which  is  almost  all  swampy,  and  the  centre  of  the  island  may  be  called 
a  sea  of  swamp,  where  it  always  rains  at  least  nine  months  of  the  year — if  it 
only  rained  eight,  or  if  at  any  time  there  was  a  cessation  of  the  preserriDg 
rains,  the  worst  kind  of  remittent  fevers  were  sure  to  make  their  appearance. 
Oenend  dryness  of  soil,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  ordinary  characteristic 
of  oar  West  India  colonies.  The  swamp  is  too  often  exposed  to  the  con- 
tinned  operation  of  a  tropical  snn,  and  its  approach  to  dryness  is  the  har- 
binger of  disease  and  death  to  the  inhabitants  of  its  yicinity.  On  the  whole, 
it  may  troly  be  said,  that  although  excessive  rains  will  evidently  cause  the 
acknowledged  wholesome  and  unwholesome  soils  to  change  places  for  a  time, 
in  respect  to  health,  a  year  of  stunted  vegetation,  through  dry  seasons,  and 
uncommon  drought,  is  infallibly  a  year  of  pestilence  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  West  India  Colonies.''^  In  all  cases,  however,  previons  saturation  of  the 
soil  is  necessary  to  insure  the  effect,  and  fever  ceases  when  the  exsiccation  is 
thorough  and  complete. 

On  all  these  points,  other  facts,  numerous  and  authentic,  may  be  collected 
in  other  writers  on  the  fevers  of  Europe,  of  the  West  Indies,  of  Mexico,  South 
America,  Africa,  and  this  country.'  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  open  a  book, 
large  or  small,  which  treats  of  the  subject  in  extenso  or  incidentally,  without 
finding  therein  a  repetition  of  the  same  story — absence  of  fever  during  excess 
of  terrestrial  humidity;  occurrence  of  the  disease  under  the  influence  of  the 
dr3ring  process ;  on  the  other  hand,  absence  of  fever  when  the  exsiccation  of 
the  soil  is  complete,  and  penetrates  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  every  par- 
ticle of  moisture  has  been  destroyed ;  and  afterward  reappearance  of  disease 
daring  the  wetting  period. 

This  connection  of  drynes;  with  unhealthiness  had  not  escaped  the  notice 

■  Marsh  Poison;  see  Notes  and  Recol.  of  a  Professional  Life,  p.  191. 

*  Rochonx,  pp.  11,  42 ;  Berthe,  pp.  61, 156 ;  Pariset^  p.  177 ;  Fellowes,  pp.  13,  82,  85 ; 
Beport  on  Ferer  of  Gibraltar,  p.  4  ;  Caillot,  p.  121 ;  Furlong,  Med.-Chir.  Rer.,  xxv.  290; 
Valentin,  pp.  87,  89 ;  Lempriere,  i.  26,  31 ;  ii.  47,  48,  49 ;  Desportes,  i.  52,  80,  86,  87 ; 
Fergnson,  Med.-Chir.  Tr.,  Tiii.  180-1;  H.  McLean,  pp.  25,  72;  Gillespie,  pp.  20,  137; 
JohnBon,  Trop.  CL,  p.  862;  Dasille,  Mai.  des  N^gres,  p.  10;  Firmin,  Mai.  de  Surinam, 
pp.  8,  18;  Bancroft,  pp.  200,  814;  Edinb.  J.,  liiii.  448;  lb.,  Ixix.  182;  Bally,  pp.  804, 
868;  Hillary,  pp.  146-7;  Jackson,- Outlines,  p.  92;  Tullock's  Rep.,  p.  64;  Gilbert,  pp. 
4,  69,  70;  Rufs,  pp.  10,  29;  Catel,  p.  9;  Beguerie,  p.  10;  J.  Clark,  p.  75;  Towne,  p.  8; 
Leblond, p.  229 ;  Imray,  Ed.  J.,  liii.  98 ;  lb.,  Ixir.  881 ;  Pinkard,  ii.  486;  Henderson,  p.  8; 
Arnold,  pp.  81,  148,  174;  Cbisbolm,  i.  145,  294;  ii.  196;  Humboldt,  p.  765;  Boteler, 
Voyage  of  Disoorery,  L  187,  155,  156,  856;  Brit  and  For.  Med.-Cbir.  Rer.,  i.  882; 
Simon's  Bept  to  Bd.  of  H.  of  Charleston,  pp.  6,  10,  18;  Watts,  Med.  Reg.  of  N.  T., 
p.  278;  Barton,  p.  18  ;  Revue  M^d.  (1840),  p.  322 ;  Merrill,  Med.  and  Phys.  J.,  ix.  288, 
240;  lb.,  N.  0.  J.,yiii.  7;  lb.,  N.  A.  J.,  ii.  218;  Rush,  It.  154;  Chabert,  p.  20;  Lining,  Ii. 
407;  Townsend,  p.  268;  Barton's  J.,  ii.  22;  Drake,  i.  717;  Gros,  p.  5;  Johnson, 
Charleston  J.,  !▼.  155;  Hulse,  Maryland  J.,  Jan.  1841,  p.  892;  Thomas,  pp.  18«  68, 
218;  Craigie,  Pract.  of  Med.,  L  82;  Goupilleau,  Bullethi  de  I'Aoad.,  L  456;  ill.  S06. 
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of  Lord  Bacon,  wbo  remarks :  "  The  general  opinion  is,  tbat  yean  hot  ani 
moist  are  most  pestilent,  npon  the  superficial  ground  that  heat  ttaA  moistiive 
cause  putrefaction.  In  England,  it  is  found  not  true;  for  many  times  there 
haye  been  good  plagues  in  drj  seasons.  Whereas  the  cause  may  be,  for  that 
drought,  in  the  bodies  of  islanders  habituated  to  moist  airs,  doth  exasperate 
the  humours,  and  maketh  them  more  apt  to  putrefy  or  inflame;  besides,  it 
tainteth  the  waters  commonly,  and  maketh  them  less  wholesome.  And 
again,  in  Barbary,  the  plagues  break  up  in  the  summer  when  the  weather  ii 
hot  and  dry."* 

These  remarks  hold  good,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  plag^,  but  to  oth« 
ferers  of  kindred  origin,  as  observed  in  this  country,  Tarious  parts  of  Eo:- 
rope,  in  Senegal,  India,  Ceylon,  Batavia,  Algiers,  the  coast  of  Africa,  Ac 

We  hare  here,  therefore,  the  reverse  of  what  was  said  above  respecting  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  wetting  process;  for  while  the  latter,  by  its  opa«tiom 
on  localities  more  or  less  dry  and  parched,  gives  rise  to  fever,  the  same  disease 
is  often  an  attendant  on,  and  a  result  of,  the  drying  process— oiot  making 
its  appearance  until  the  surface,  after  having  been  covered  or  saturated  with 
water,  is  becoming,  through  the  evaporating  agency  of  heat,  to  a  considerable 
extent  desiccated ;  excess  of  dryness  and  excess  of  moisture  being  alike  inim- 
ical to  the  production  of  the  febrile  cause.  In  neither  of  these  two  processes 
can  we  admit,  therefore,  a  monopoly  in  regard  to  the  power  of  giving  rise  to 
tbat  dire  effect ;  and  the  very  fact  of  two  influences  of  such  antagonistic  cha- 
racters exercising  that  power,  under  opposite  local  circumstances,  must  natu- 
rally lead  to  the  inference  that  the  result  in  question  is  obtained,  not  in 
virtue  of  any  morbific  influence  dependent  on  a  wetting  or  a  drying  operation^ 
abstractly  considered,  but  on  the  change  they  each  occasion  in  the  soil  of  the 
locality  thereby  rendered  sickly,  or  in  the  organic  materials  placed  on  its 
surface — drying  them  in  the  one  case  when  too  wet,  and  moistening  them 
in  the  other  when  too  dry.  If  we  admit  this,  we  must  admit  also  that  as  the 
effect  is  obtained  in  none  but  localities  of  th^  peculiar  kind  already  men- 
tioned, and  as  neither  the  wetting  nor  the  drying  process  exercises  any 
morbific  influence  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  under  different  conditions  of  soil  or 
locality,  that  effect,  when  produced,  must  be  due,  not  to  a  little  more, or  a 
little  less  dryness,  either  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  may  exist  in  salubrious 
situations,  but  to  the  extrication  from  that  soil,  or  the  materials  scattered  ovw 
it,  of  some  peculiar  agent  which  operates  as  a  poison  on  individuals  exposed 
to  its  influence. 

But  let  this  be  as  it  may  for  the  present,  With  the  above  facts  before  us, 
we  can  better  appreciate  the  pertinency  of  Major  Tnllock's  remarks,  already 
referred  to,  that  **  in  some  stations  a  dry,  in  others  a  wet  season  is  looked  on 
as  the  most  unhealthy."  Long  before  Major  TuUock's  days,  Dazille  had 
recorded  the  same  observation  in  a  passage  strangely  mistranslated  by  Dr. 
Bush,  and  handed  down,  in  all  its  imperfections,  by  several  successive 
writers.     **  It  is  during  dry  weather  that  diseases  prevail  at  Cayenne;  on  the 

>  BftcoD,  Nat  Hist  Cent,  p.  4;  Exper.,  p.  888. 
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eontrmry,  it  is  during  the  rainy  season  that  they  spread  in  St.  Domingo.  The 
season  of  this  difference  is  that  at  Cayenne,  during  the  period  of  rains,  the 
sarshes  contain  a  soiBcient  quantity  of  water  to  be  preserved  from  cormp- 
tkm,  and  to  be  renewed  gpcadoally  by  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  sea.  When 
once  the  rainy  season  is  over,  the  waters  become  stagnant  and  in  a  state  of 
e<«niption,  and  occasion  by  their  putrefaction  that  of  a  large  quantity  of 
insects  and  animalcules,  the  effluyia  from  which  are  exhaled  in  the  atmosphere, 
thence  pass,  through  means  of  respiration,  into  the  lungs,  and  carry  into  the 
humours  the  germ  of  the  diseases  which  afflict  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ncinity.'** 

That  a  high  dew  point  has  a  tendency  to  produce  injurions  effects  on  the 
system,  that  it  is  often  found  to  exist  in  unhealthy  localities  or  during  pesti- 
lential times,  and  that  it  must  assist  somewhat  in  the  derelopment  of  autumnal 
fievers,  and,  among  these,  of  yellow  fever,  are  facts  which  no  one  will  question. 
Bat  that  it  plays  the  all-important  part  in  the  causation  of  those  diseases 
attributed  to  it  by  Mr.  Hopkins  and  some  others,  is  far  from  being  demon- 
strated. Were  the  belief  correct,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  a  high  dew 
point — reaching  to  at  least  sixty  degrees— 'is  always  attended  with  the  occur- 
rence of  antumnal  fever  in  one  or  other  of  its  various  forms ;  that  countries  or 
seasons  in  which  the  dew  point  is  high  are  necessarily  insalubrious ;  that  the 
ptevalence  of  fever  is  proportioned  to  the  elevation  of  the  dew  point ;  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  localities  in  which  the  degree  is  low  are  as  necessarily  healthy. 

>  Dasffle,  Ifaladies  des  N^gresi  p.  10.  The  mention  of  this  diBiingiiished  phjsicUn 
eaOs  to  nund  an  incorrect  reference  to  his  yiews  by  some  of  oar  writers.  Dr.  Rush,  in 
his  accoant  of  the  epidemic  of  1798,  says :  <*  Dr.  Dazille,  in  his  treatise  upon  the  diseases 
of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  hiforms  ns  that  the  rainy  season  is  the  most  healthy  at 
Cayenne,  owing  to  the  neighbooring  morasses  being  deeply  orerflowed ;  whereas,  at  St. 
Ponungo,  a  drp  leaaoa  is  most  prodactiTe  of  diseases,  owing  to  its  faTooring  those  de- 
giees  of  moietiire  which  produce  morbid  exhalations"  (iiL  108).  The  sentence  thus 
warded  has  been  quoted,  verbatim  et  Uleratim,  by  seyeral  writers — ^by  Dr.  Chapman  (Philad. 
Med.  and  Plgrs.  J.,  viiL  867),  and  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Epidemics,  p.  70. 

But  the  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  in  this  there  is  contradiction,  for  if  the  riews 
of  Daaille  are  ri^tly  represented  by  Dr.  R.,  we  find  no  difference  between  the  case  of 
Cayenne  and  of  81  Domingo,  while  the  whertat  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  results 
were  not  the  same  in  the  two  places.  If,  at  Cayenne,  the  rainy  is  the  healthy  season, 
t|ie  dry  eeaeon  mi^t  be  the  sickly ;  and  if,  at  St  Domingo,  a  dry  season  is  unhealthy,  a 
r^y  season  must  be  the  reverse.  Where  is  the  difference  between  a  rainy  season  being 
the  most  healthy  in  one  place,  and  the  least  unhealthy  in  another  ?  This  reminds  us  of 
the  proposition  of  the  aUe  boy  to  his  playfellow  on  tossing  a  penny — **  head,  I  win ;  tail« 
yon  lose."  On  turning,  however,  to  Dazille,  it  will  be  found  that  the  contradiction  or 
uncertainty  is  not  to  be  laid  to  his  account,  for  he  says,  in  very  plain  language :  "  C*est 
pendant  la  s^heresse  que  les  maladies  r^gnent  k  Cayenne,  c'est  an  contraire  dans  le 
temps  dee  pluies  qu'elles  exeroent  leurs  ravages  ^  St  Domingue"  (p.  10).  Here  it  will 
be  seen  that  while,  according  to  Dr.  B.'s  translation,  the  rainy  season  is  represented  as 
the  most  healthy  in  the  former  place,  it  is  the  wti,  and  not  the  dry  season  which,  we  are 
told,  is  the  most  unhealthy  at  St  Domingo.  We  might  regard  the  error  as  resulting 
from  a  mere  typographical  blunder,  but  Dr.  B.,  after  putting  down  the  word  dry^  in- 
stead of  wetj  goes  on  to  inform  us  how  the  dryness  produces  the  baneful  effects — an 
explanation  nowhere  given  by  Dasille  himself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  furnishes  an  exam- 
ple of  erroneous  quotation,  and  especially  of  the  danger  of  quoting  at  second  hand. 
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Now,  let  ns  inquire  how  far  facts  will  bear  us  out  on  these  points,  so  ht 
regards  the  disease  more  particnlarlj  under  consideration.  We  haye 
that  the  latter  has  not  nnfreqnentlj  broken  out  and  spread  extensiyelj  la 
places  where  but  little  visible  humidity  existed ;  where  the  soil  was  arid,  diy, 
and  cracked,  and  where  everything  upon  it  was  parched  in  consequence  of  long 
continued  and  severe  drought ;  where  the  absence  of  rain  was  not  compensated 
by  fogs  and  dews,  and  where,  as  a  natural  result,  the  dew  point  was  found, 
or  might  be  inferred,  not  to  have  reached  very  high.  We  have  seen,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  same  or  other  places  have  remained  exempt  from  the 
disease  under  hygrometrical  conditions  of  an  opposite  character,  combined 
with  a  degree  of  heat  well  calculated  to  promote  an  excess  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  visible  and  invisible ;  and  when,  from  these  circumstances,  the  dew 
point,  if  not  positively  ascertained  to  have  been  high,  may,  with  perfect  pro* 
priety,  be  supposed,  in  the  absence  of  direct  observation,  to  have  risen  con- 
siderably. It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  in  places  subject  to  occadonal 
visitations  of  autumnal  fever  of  various  grades  of  intensity,  sickly  seasons 
are  not  necessarily  characterized  by  a  higher  dew  point  than  the  correspond* 
ing  periods  of  other  years  in  which  the  disease  does  not  make  its  appearance. 

In  Demerara,  the  height  of  the  dew  point,  in  ordinary  seasons,  differs  but 
slightly  from  that  to  which  it  reached  during  the  prevalence  of  the  fever  ct 
1837-1845.  In  1843,  the  mean  degree  was  73.8,  varying  from  72  (Febna- 
ary)  to  74.9  (July,  August,  and  November).  In  1844,  the  average  height 
was  75.1,  with  a  variation  of  from  73.3  (December)  to  76.0  (May).  In 
1845,  eight  months  give  us  a  mean  of  74.6— from  73.0  (January)  to  76.0 
(April) ;  while  in  1846,  the  year  after  the  cessation  of  the  disease,  the  mean 
dew  point  was  74.4,  with  a  variation  of  from  70.8  (February)  to  76.2  (May 
and  June).^ 

The  following  table  of  the  dew  points  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
August,  September,  October,  and  November,  from  1845  to  1854,  inclusive, 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  will  show  to  those  who  are  aware  that  the  yellow  fever 
prevailed  there  during  only  three  of  those  years  (1849, 1852,  and  1854),  that 
the  difference  in  regard  to  the  saturation  of  the  atmosphere  during  sickly  and 
healthful  seasons  is  but  trifling,  and  cannot  alone  account  for  the  production 
or  absence  of  the  disease ;  and,  indeed,  that  the  results  obtained  are  very 
different  from  those  that  might  have  been  expected  did  a  high  dew  point  and 
fever  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect." 


Jane. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Not. 

1845 

69.46 

72.77 

71.96 

66.00 

54.61 

41.00 

1846 

70.88 

72.82 

75.64 

70.66 

59.22 

50.46 

1847 

71.70 

78.89 

74.23 

68.20 

58.67 

58.58 

1848 

70.26 

78.00 

72.09 

66.26 

58.74 

44.80 

1849 

78.46 

70.77 

72.71 

66.00 

60.98 

58.18 

1860 

67.86 

75.08 

74.98 

69.70 

55.00 

60.86 

1861 

70.78 

74.88 

74.67 

65.18 

57.41 

48.23 

1852 

66.68 

78.16 

70.70 

67.06 

61.88 

49.50 

1858 

70.48 

75.64 

74.45 

70.70 

55.80 

62.76 

1854 

72.50 

76.70 

77.29 

78.88 

59.48 

46.90 

>  Blair,  op.  dt,  p.  12a  *  Home,  Charleston  Journal,  ▼.  10;  viii.  67. 
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Thus  the  ayerage  dew  point  in  June  and  October  of  the  sickly  years  of 
1849  and  1854  was  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  any  other 
year  of  the  series ;  bnt  when  we  examine  the  results  obtained  in  the  other 
months,  matters  are  fonnd  to  take  a  different  turn  ;  for  while  in  July,  1849, 
the  ayerage  was  TO.??,  in  1852,  73.20,  and  in  1854,  76.70,  we  have  a  higher 
point  than  in  the  former  in  each  of  the  other  years  of  the  series,  and  a  higher 
one  than  in  1852  in  the  same  month  of  1847, 1850,  and  1851.  The  ayerage 
in  Angnst,  1846, 1847, 1850,  and  1851,  was  higher  than  in  1849,  and  higher 
than  in  1852  in  eyery  year  of  the  series.  September,  in  1846,  1847,  1848, 
and  1850,  gaye  a  higher  point  than  in  1849,  while  the  amount  in  1852  was 
exceeded  by  that  in  1846,  1847,  and  1850. 

In  New  Orleans,  where  the  ayerage  annual  dew  point,  calculated  on  a 
basis  of  eight  years,  was  found  to  be  63.56  (obseryed  at  12  o'clock) — June 
being  78.95;  July,  75.42;  August,  75.59;  September,  73.63;  October, 
62.78;  Noyember,  54.27;  the  year  1849,  during  which  both  the  yellow 
ferer  and  cholera  preyailed  extensively,  presents  an  average,  for  the  twelve 
months,  of  63.71 — June,  74.43;  July,  75.53;  August,  76.75;  September, 
73.78;  October,  61.16;  November,  57.71.* 

In  1850,  when  the  fever  was  only,  as  it  were,  sporadic,  the  average  ob- 
served at  12  M.  was  64.46;  June,  72.94;  July,  76.80;  August,  76.95; 
September,  74.05;  October,  62.95;  November,  53.69.  In  1853,  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  which  the  fever  prevailed  to  an  unprecedented  extent, 
the  average  dew  point  amounted  to  62.122 — June  being  73.20  (range  80.9- 
66.3);  July,  72.13  (80.9-66.5);  August,  78.08  (79.4-66.2);  September, 
70.93  (78.8-60.8);  October,  59.31  (74.5-31.9);  November,  59.46  (60.5- 
36.1). 

Dr.  E.  H.  Barton,  of  New  Orleans,  informs  us,  as  the  result  of  an  exami- 
nation of  fifteen  epidemics,  that  the  average  dew  point  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sickness  was  95.82;  the  average  at  the  maximum  of  the  epidemic  was 
74.34,  and  that  at  the  declination  62.12.  The  difference  between  the  period 
of  the  commencement  and  that  of  declination  was  13.70,  and  we  have  the 
remarkable  &ct  that  a  diminution  of  the  dew  point  brought  the  epidemic 
to  its  maximum  of  intensity,  while  a  further  diminution  brought  it  to  its 
declination.  Dr.  B.  remarks,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  that,  during  the  last 
nine  epidemics,  it  was  found  that,  although  the  results  stated  were  but  an  ave- 
rage of  the  whole,  the  extremes  or  variations  from  it,  in  any  year,  were  very 
small ;  in  other  words,  the  minimum  dew  point  at  which  the  epidemic  passed 
off,  and  which  was  required  to  destroy  that  character,  was  noted  at  58.26, 
and  the  maximum,  in  any  year,  under  which  it  ceased  its  ravages,  was  66.64, 
being  a  difference  of  a  fraction  over  8^  only." 

The  above  statements  show  that  the  mean  dew  point  of  the  summer  in 
Charleston  and  New  Orleans  is  several  degrees  above  that  of  the  autumnal 
season,  when  fevers  are  more  apt  to  be  prevalent.    In  the  latter  city,  the  ex- 

1  Southern  Med.  Reports,  i.  100 ;  iL  148. 
'  Introd.  to  Rep.  on  Fever  of  1858,  p.  18. 
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cess  amounted  to  near  nine  degrees.  In  Oharieston,  the  difference  between 
the  mean  dew  point  of  the  three  summer  months  of  the  seven  years  specified, 
and  that  of  the  three  following  months,  reached  above  fourteen  degrees.  Dr. 
Qardner,  in  his  essay  on  the  dew  point,  states  the  excess,  in  the  United  States 
generally,  to  be  upwards  of  fifteen  degrees.  It  is  eyident,  also,  from  iaela 
mentioned  already,  and  from  many  others  that  might,  if  necessary,  be  added, 
that  in  all  parts  of  this  and  other  countries — ^in  localities  frequently  or  occa- 
sionally Tisited  by  yellow  or  other  forms  of  malarial  fever — a  dew  point  of 
sixty  or  more  degrees  is  often  experienced  months  together  without  ill  health, 
although  the  temperature  be  such  as  to  promote  the  production  of  disease. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  Dr.  Gardner  properly  remarks,  the  fens  of  Lincoln* 
shire,  Wslcheren,  the  marshes  of  Holland,  are  pestiferous  with  a  dew  point 
of  less  than  fifty  degrees.^ 

These  circumstances,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  fact  so  often  re&xred  to, 
that  the  yellow  fever  occurs  in  ships  and  circumscribed  localities,  while  other 
ships  and  localities  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  placed  under  like  meteiNro- 
logical  influences,  remain  exempt ;  that  the  alleged  effects  are  not  found  to 
be  produced  by  a  saturated  atmosphere  in  the  higher  latitudes;  that  seamen 
at  sea  are  exposed  with  perfect  impunity  to  an  atmosphere  saturated  with 
moisture,  and  are  attacked  only  when  they  land,  indicate  plainly  the  impro- 
priety of  attaching  too  much  weight  to  the  hypothesis  in  question,  and  most 
debar  us  from  the  possibility  of  connecting,  as  efficient  cause  and  effect,  a 
high  dew  point  and  malarial  fevers  of  various  grades,  and  especially  of 
the  disease  more  specially  under  consideration.  The  impropriety  of  the 
belief  is  further  proved  by  circumstances  which  Dr.  Gardner  appears  to 
have  established,  t.  e,  that  the  detention  of  the  insensible  vapour  from  the 
lungs  or  the  skin,  by  a  high  point,  is  much  less  considerable  than  it  is  repre- 
sented by  those  who  have  urged  the  theory ;  that  the  dew  point  in  iuMlu- 
brioas  places  is  often  much  lower  than  is  thought,  and  that  a  high  point  does 
not  arrest  the  separation  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  other  constituents  of  sweat. 
Let  us  examine  the  effects  produced  as  we  may,  and  concede  to  a  high  dew 
point  what  extent  of  agency  soever  we  may  think  to  be  warranted  by  the 
nature  of  the  facts  observed,  as  well  as  by  the  well-known  influence  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  we  arrive  always  at  the  conclusion  that  something  more  is 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  account  for  the  development  of  the  yellow  fever ; 
that,  by  itself,  a  high  dew  point  will  not  occasion  the  disease. 

The  foregoing  facts  afford,  I  think,  a  convincing  proof^  that  the  yellow 
fever  is  produced  under  opposite  hygrometrical  conditions  of  atmosphere ; 
and  that  those  who  ascribe  its  origin  and  prevalence  to  excess  of  atmospheric 
aud  terrestrial  humidity  in  all  places,  and  under  all  circumstances,  err  as 
greatly  as  those  who  refer  it  exclusively  to  a  dry  or  droughty  state  of  the  air. 
Nevertheless,  while  the  fevef  breaks  out  and  spreads  in  some  localities  and 
seasons  during  the  prevalence  of  rain  and  of  atmospheric  humidity,  we  may 

iufer  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  it  does  so  often  under  the  influence  of  a 

\ 
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different  state  of  weather.  The  experience  of  this  city  wonid  appear  to  faronr 
this  Tiew  of  the  subject.  It  will  be  foand  that  the  disease  osnallj  breaks  ont 
in  the  latter  part  of  sammer — that  it  prevails  until  arrested  by  the  accession 
of  frost — and  that  during  the  greater  part  of  this  period  the  weather  is  ordi- 
narily dry.  The  summer  of  1699  was,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  hottest, 
or,  of  course,  one  of  the  driest  experienced — men  died  at  harvest,  and  all 
business  in  the  city  was  suspended.  In  1762,  it  prevailed  after  a  very  hot 
and  dry  summer. 

On  the  heat,  dryness,  and  drought,  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1793,  I 
have  already  dwelt,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Rush.  There  was  no  rain,  of 
any  amount,  from  the  25th  of  August  to  the  15th  of  October,  and  such  was 
the  dryness,  that  the  crops  were  injured  and  the  springs  failed.  **  The  wea- 
ther," says  Carey  (p.  70),  ''  during  the  whole  of  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  and  most  part  of  October,  was  generally  remarkably  dry  and 
Boltry.  Bain  appeared  as  if  entirely  at  an  end."^  Dr.  Rush,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  fever  of  1794,  tells  us  that,  from  the  influence  of  occasional 
showers  of  rain  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  the  disease  was 
frequently  cheeked,  so  as  to  disappear  altogether  for  two  or  three  days  in  his 
circle  of  practice.  It  was  observed,  that  while  showers  of  rain  lessened, 
moist  or  damp  weather,  without  rain,  increased  it  (iii.  201).  In  1797,  the 
months  of  June  and  July  were  dry  with  little  rain  falling.  In  the  early  part 
of  August — 2d  to  9th — the  weather  was  wet;  but,  after  that  day,  it  became 
once  more  dry.'  In  the  year  following,  1798,  when  the  disease  made  such 
disastrous  progress,  the  latter  part  of  May,  the  whole  of  June,  part  of  July, 
as  well  as  August  and  September,  were  characterized  by  extreme  dryness,  in 
consequence  of  which  whole  fields  were  burnt  up  by  the  sun  and  the  crops  of 
hay  seriously  injured.'  The  season  in  1799,  on  the  contrary,  was  marked  by 
a  greater  degree  of  humidity  than  the  preceding  sickly  periods ;  though  not 
more  so  than  in  other  years,  unvisited  by  the  fever.  June  was  mostly  dry ; 
BO  rain  falling  from  the  12th  to  the  26th.  In  July,  there  was  some  falling 
weather  (eight  days),  and  several  of  the  ordinary  thunderstorms  of  the  sea- 
son, accompanied  with  heavy  showers.  The  weather  in  August  was  very 
variable.  A  considerable  quantity  of  rain  fell  at  different  times  in  the  course 
of  the  month  ;*  while,  in  September,  rain  fell  at  twelve  different  times — some- 
times during  the  whole  day  and  heavily  (p.  30).  Yet,  as  Dr.  Rush  states, 
the  weather  was  dry  in  these  last  two  months.  There  was  no  second  crop  of 
grass ;  the  gardens  yielded  a  scanty  supply  of  vegetables,  and  of  an  inferior 
size  and  quality  (iv.  56).  In  1801,  the  disease  broke  out  about  the  middle 
of  September  after  a  drought  of  some  duration.'  Prior  to  this  the  weather, 
daring  the  three  summer  months,  had  been  pleasant  with  a  sufficient  (all  of 
fldn,  and  the  disease  was  mild  and  manageable. 

The  season  of  1802  was  of  a  rather  different  character.    In  the  month  of 

1  DeviM,  p.  20;  Cvnie,  Fever  of  1798.  '  Carrie,  oa  BiUottt  Fever,  p.  214. 

'  Bash,  iv.  89,  40;  Condie  and  Folwell«  p.  18. 

*  Carrie,  p.  29.  '  Caldwell,  1805,  p.  86. 
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Jone  the  wetlber  wag  cool,  ninj.  Mad  liot  in  wuccemaam,  Dvnog  the  tint 
half  of  Jolj,  raia  feU  in  afavndaiice.  Jane  <^  1803  wai  attesded  with  bal 
little  rain.  In  Jnlj,  the  cool  refipcihing  nOTtheiij  breezes  <^  Maj  and  Jnae 
were  exchanged  dther  for  oppreariTe  calma,  or  for  the  hamid  and  soltrj 
winds  of  the  sooth.  In  Angost,  similar  weather  prevailed ;  but  a  greater 
qoantitj  of  rain  fell  during  this  than  daring  the  preceding  month. 

In  1805,  the  sommer  commenced  in  Jane,  and  set  in  with  great  scTeritj. 
The  heat  was  nnnsoallj  intense  from  thence  to  the  end  of  Angnst.  This 
heat  was  accompanied  bj  a  serere  drought,  which  commenced  on  the  28th  of 
Jone  and  continued  without  anj  intermission,  except  a  tcij  few  sprinklings 
of  rain  that  barely  moistened  the  surfiM^e  of  the  earth,  tfll  the  close  of  Au- 
gust During  this  period,  not  onlj  the  rains  failed,  but  eren  the  dews  ceased 
to  descend ;  the  earth  became  parched,  and  the  water  in  the  SchnylkOl  was 
lower  than  it  had  been  for  years  before. 

The  month  of  May,  1820,  was  wet  The  number  of  rainy  days  amounted 
to  18;  the  rain  gauge  marking  5.04  inches.  June  was  hot  and  dry — ^the  rain 
being  only  1.20  inch.  July  was  hotter,  but  humid,  with  4.92  inches  of  raia. 
August  and  September  were  warm  and  dry — the  dryness  amounting  almost 
to  a  drought — ^the  quantity  of  rain  being  in  the  former  1.98,  and  in  the  second 
1.56  inch. 

In  1853,  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  May,  June,  July,  August,  and 
September,  amounted  to  22  inches,  being  only  five  inches  more  than  the 
year  before,  when  there  was  no  yellow  fever,  and  two  inches  more  than  in 
1854,  when  the  number  of  cases  was  very  limited.  Five  inches,  more  or  less, 
of  rain  in  the  long  space  of  five  months,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  capable  of 
acting  as  the  efficient  cause  of  an  epidemic,  which  commenced  early  in  July,  and 
ran  on  till  October ;  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  of  rain  which  had  fallen  for 
four  months  prior  to  the  time  of  appearance  of  the  disease  was  larger  in  1850, 
1852,  and  1854  than  in  1853 ;  being  in  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1852, 
28.257;  in  1854,  20.560,  and  in  the  yellow  fever  year  of  1853,  only  15.587. 
Add  to  this,  that,  in  many  non-sickly  years,  the  quantity  far  exceeded  that 
of  sickly  years.  In  1841,  1842,  1843,  and  1850,  it  amounted,  during  the 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  to  23.70,  25.98,  23.07, 
and  30.582  inches. 

The  dew  point  in  Philadelphia  in  1844,  '45,  '46,  '47,  and  '48,  varied— 

In  June,  from  37  (1847)  to  58  (1845) ;  in  July,  from  62  (1844  and  1845) 
to  67.5  (1848);  in  August,  from  61  (1844)  to  65  (1846),  and  in  September, 
from  49. 13  (1848)  to  59  (1846).  In  the  afore  mentioned  years,  the  city  remained 
entirely  free  from  yellow  fever,  and  when  the  results  are  compared  with  those 
obtained  during  the  same  months  in  sickly  seasons,  the  difference,  if  any  ex- 
ists, is  found  to  be  very  trifling.  The  fever,  as  is  known,  prevailed  some- 
what extensively  in  1853;  appeared,  though  only  sporadically,  in  1854,  and 
was  not  seen  at  all  in  1852. 

The  dew  point,  taken  at  2  P.  M.,  was,  according  to  the  careful  observations 
of  Professor  Kirkpatrick,  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School : — 
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From  this  it  would  appear  that,  during  the  sickly  season  of  1853,  the  dew 
point  was  higher  in  each  of  the  afore-stated  months  than  in  1852 ;  but  it  was 
lower  in  June,  July,  and  September  than  in  the  same  months  of  1854,  when 
there  were  but  a  few  cases — nearly  equal  in  May  and  only  higher  in  August. 
It  was  lower  in  May,  1853,  than  in  May,  1844,  '46,  '48;  lower  in  June  of  the 
former  year  than  in  1844,  '45,  '46,  '47 ;  lower  in  July  and  August  than  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  all  those  years,  and  lower  in  September,  1853, 
than  in  September,  1844,  1845,  1846,  and  184Y. 

The  fever  of  this  city  is  thus  shown  to  be  connected,  in  most  instances,  at 
least,  with  a  deficiency  of  atmospheric  and  terrestrial  humidity — though,  in  all 
instances  of  its  occurrence,  it  will  be  found  that  prior  to  the  accession  of  dry 
weather,  the  earth  had  been  more  or  less  saturated  by  the  fall  of  rain.     But, 
whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  such  a  saturation,  it  soon  subsides  under  the 
desiccating  agency  of  a  heat  truly  tropical ;  and  not  a  long  time  elapses  before 
the  humidity  resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  the  soil,  is  so  limited  os  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  referring  the  origin  of  the  fever  that  supervenes  to 
its  sole  influence.     Doubtless  there  may,  and  often  does  exist  much  atmo- 
spheric humidity  during  the  prolonged  absence  of  rain,  and  the  deficiency  of 
the  latter  is  no  proof  of  the  absence  of  the  former.     It  need  scarcely  bo 
remarked  that  the  coexistence  of  a  clear  atmosphere  with  a  high  dew  point. 
so  far  from  being  impossible,  is  often  seen.      In  such  cases,  the  air  is 
saturated  with  vapour'and  no  condensation  takes  place,  provided  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  and  the  dew  point  be  the  same.     In  tropical  regions,  and  some 
portions  of  Europe  and  this  country,  this  condition  of  atmosphere  is  often 
found  to  exist;  and  even  in  this  city  it  is  far  from  uncommon,  resulting  from 
evaporation,  and  the  influence  of  damp  winds  and  dews.     Nevertheless,  this 
humidity,  striking  as  it  may  be,  must  necessarily  be  less  abundant  than  during 
the  prevalence  of  rain  associated  with  a  high  thermometrical  range;  and  if 
it  were  the  primary  cause  of  the  yellow  fever  in  countries  where  it  exists 
generally,  or  during  a  wet  season  everywhere,  the  effect  ought  to  be  much 
more  marked  and  frequent  in  rainy  weather  than  in  seasons  characterized  by 
a  prolonged  drought,  when  the  soil  is  dried  to  a  great  depth,  when  every- 
thing on  the  surface  is  parched,  and  when  the  small  streams  have  disappear- 
ed, and  the  large  ones  are  greatly  reduced  in  size — and  when  the  dryness 
which  thereby  ensues  is  not  compensated  by  an  increased  amount  of  dews. 
And  yet  we  find  that  the  reverse  is  often  the  case;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
seasons  of  great  humidity  present  themselves  both  here  and  elsewhere,  when, 
thongh  the  heat  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  degree  of  intensity  usually  associated 
with  the  production  and  prevalence  of  the  fever,  the  disease  does  not  appear. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  same  morbific  influence  of  the  atmosphere — humidity, 
whether  exhibited  by  rain,  fogs,  mucky  weather,  or  simply  a  high  dew  point — 
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to  which  yellow  fever  is  by  some  ascribed,  exercises  its  baneful  effects  in  the 
production  of  other  diseases  only  remotely,  if  at  all,  connected  with  that 
ferer,  and  of  which  the  latter  does  not  constitute  an  aggravated  form — ^is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  cause  can  produce  such  diversified  effects? 

We  conclude,  from  what  precedes,  that  humidity,  even  when  combined 
with  high  temperature,  cannot  be  viewed  as  the  efficient  cause  of  yellow 
fever.  But,  though  such  is  the  case — ^though,  when  the  disease  occurs,  it 
must  be  ascribed  to  other  agencies — there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
humidity — both  that  of  the  atmosphere,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  exist,  and 
that  of  the  soil — exercises  an  influence  in  its  production.  That  influence,  as 
Humboldt  (p.  t85),  has  remarked,  may  be  twofold ;  direct,  by  predisposing 
those  submitted  to  it,  to  the  action  of  the  true  efficient  cause;  and  indirect, 
by  promoting  the  formation  of  the  latter.^  Without  prejudging  in  this  place 
the  question  as  to  the  agency  of  infectious  miasms  in  the  production  of  the 
yellow  fever,  I  may  remark  that  if  the  causation  of  this  disease,  like  that  of 
many  other  fevers,  is  truly  ascribable  to  such  miasms,  humidity  and  nun  must 
be  viewed  as  instrumental  in  eliciting  the  evil ;  for  there  are  few  facts  more 
satisfactorily  settled  than  that  a  certain  degree  of  dampness  of  the  soil  is  ne- 
cessary— and  that  atmospheric  humidity  is  generally  favourable  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  poison.  Without  it  the  decomposition  of  such  matters  as  give 
rise  to  the  latter  cannot  be  effected-^verything  is  dried  and  parched. 

We  have  seen  that  in  situatio)^  where,  and  in  seasons  when,  no  such  hu- 
midity exists,  and  the  8oUJ%  perfectly  dry,  the  fever  is  not  developed,  and  that 
its  course  is  arreste4i^when,  by  a  prolonged  and  severe  drought,  aided  by 
high  solar  heat,  the  soil  becomes  parched  up,  and  every  trace  of  humidity 
disappears ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  effect  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  other 
fevers,  is  due  to  the  total  deficiency  of  terrestrial  humidity  preventing  the 
evolution  of  the  miasm.  As  Dr.  Drake  remarks:  ''A  hot  climate,  with  a 
high  dew  point,  is  eminently  fitted  to  exert  an  influence  in  the  production 
of  the  gaseous  products  of  organic  decomposition ;  and  may,  in  that  way, 
prove  an  indirect  cause  of  fevers.  In  such  a  climate,  everything,  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  which  is  dead,  putrefies  rapidly ;  while  in  colder  or  drier 
climates,  from  lack  of  heat  or  of  moisture,  such  decomposition  goes  on  much 
more  slowly."* 

While  the  necessity  of  a  certain  amount  of  humidity  is  thus  rendered  pro- 
bable, and  its  effects  are  explained,  we  can  easily  understand  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples why,  under  opposite  circumstances,  the  accession  of  rain  will,  when  the 
drought  has  been  great,  prove  instrumental  in  occasioning  the  disease — ^fur- 
nishing, as  it  does,  aliment  to  the  decomposing  process,  or,  as  Pallas  thinks, 
eliciting  electricity;  while,  on  the  contrary,  an  excess  of  it  will,  by  deluging, 
or  covering  over  all  sources  of  such  exhalations,  prevent  the  development  or 
arrest  the  course  of  the  disease. 

>  Desportes,  L  17;   Daxille,  p.  11;  SaTar^y,  p.  287;  Pugnet,  pp.  882,  342;  Waring, 
p.  21;  Maher,  p.  881;  Drake,  i.  610;  Bertullus,  p.  18. 
*  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  N.  A.,  i.  610. 
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To  Mr.  Blodget,  to  whose  report  on  the  condition  of  the  summer  of  1853, 
reference  has  already  been  made,  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  statements 
relative  to  the  hjgrometrical  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  heats  of  Jane,  in  the  summer  of  1853,  were  remarkably  dry.  The 
fraction  of  saturation  was  at  a  mean  of  about  50  in  the  northeast,  and  but 
40  to  45  in  the  interior;  and  in  Texas,  during  the  hot  days,  from  the  14th 
to  the  17th,  though  much  higher  at  Pensacola  and  the  extreme  south,  where 
the  heat  was  not  so  great  from  the  20th  to  the  23d ;  the  rate  was  about  the 
same  in  the  districts  of  excessive  heat.  On  the  29th  and  30th,  the  percent- 
age was  bat  35  to  40  in  the  narrow  district  through  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  Virginia,  which  marked  100  as  the  maximum  of  temperature. 

The  first  two  days  of  Jaly  were  a  continuation  of  the  condition  of  the  last 
of  Jane.  The  remainder  of  the  month  was  not  unusual  in  its  hygronictric 
character  generally,  though  at  New  Orleans  the  evidences  of  high  saturation 
are  given  in  the  profuse  and  constant  rains  of  the  middle  of  the  day,  pre- 
ceded by  a  hot  and  oppressive  morning.  The  great  heat  of  August  was 
most  remarkable  in  its  hygrometric  condition,  also,  and  aniversally  attended 
with  a  high  fraction  of  saturation ;  at  Washington,  it  was  50  to  60 ;  and  at 
New  York,  where  the  sickness  and  mortality,  whatever  they  may  have  been, 
did  not  arise  from  malarial  fevers,  and  where  no  yellow  fever  occurred,  the 
fraction  of  saturation  was  near  70  per  cent,  at  2  P.  M.,  and  almost  at  satu- 
ration morning  and  evening. 

Rains  in  August  were  excessive. 

The  temperature  of  evaporation  at  New  York  in  August  was  from  80  to 
84,  being  higher  than  the  maximum  temperature  of  evaporation  at  New 
Orleans  at  any  time  in  1852,  by  two  degrees ;  at  the  latter  place,  it  reached 
82  but  once  in  that  year;  with  the  exception  of  New  Orleans  and  New  York, 
at  this  limited  period,  the  heats  of  the  summer,  though  extreme,  have  been 
attended  with  a  low  humidity. 

In  June,  the  amount  of  rain  was  much  less  than  usual  generally ;  in  July, 
it  was  particularly  large  at  Philadelphia,  and  southward  to  Florida,  where  it 
was  11.5  inches.  In  Alabama,  and  at  New  Orleans,  the  amount  was  nearly 
as  great,  and  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  it  was  again  large — ^from  6  to  8  inches. 
lu  some  places,  there  were  severe  droughts,  as  in  Eastern  Ohio,  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  York.  In  August,  the  rains  were  excessive  from  the 
lower  part  of  New  Hampshire  to  Northern  New  Jersey ;  at  Bl cornfield,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York,  the  amount  which  fell  was  12  inches.  From  Baltimore 
to  Savannah,  also,  the  amount  was  large,  being  from  5  to  6.5  inches,  and 
about  l-^inch  more  than  usual,  the  amount  being  about  3.5  inches.  The 
last  days  of  July,  and  the  first  days  of  August,  gave  an  excessive  precipita- 
tion in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  New  Jersey,  etc.  These  flooding 
rains,  which  gave  in  some  instances  4  to  8  inches  in  depth  of  water  in  a  single 
storm  of  a  few  hours,  were  attended  by  very  warm  weather,  and  immediately 
preceded  the  heats  of  the  12th  to  the  14th  of  August.  These  were  also  fol- 
lowed by  profuse  rains,  and  the  whole  period,  from  the  25th  of  July  to  the 
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15th  of  August,  seemed  a  substitution  of  a  tropical  climate  for  the  nsnally 
elastic  one  in  the  space  of  country  referred  to.* 

Xow,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  hygrometrical  conditions  here  referred 
to,  extended  over  a  large  surface  of  country,  and  that  while  some  localities 
suffered  severely  from  malarial  fevers,  of  various  grades  atid  types,  others, 
similarly  circumstanced  in  point  of  humidity,  evaporation,  and  rain,  escaped 
unscathed.  To  this  agent,  therefore,  we  cannot  look  for  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  disease,  even  when  it  is  combined  with  high  atmospheric  heat. 

In  regard  to  its  agency  as  a  predisposing  cause,  it  would  be  useless  to 
enlarge  in  this  place.  The  effects  of  humidity  on  the  system  are  so  well 
known  that  we  might  admit  the  reality  of  that  agency,  even  did  not  expe- 
rience furnish  facts  in  support  of  it.  Very  properly,  indeed,  has  it  been 
remarked,  that  the  dew  point  exercises  as  great  an  influence  on  the  living 
being,  as  temperature  itself;  and  we  can  well  understand  the  propriety 
of  a  statement  long  since  made,  that  the  vts  medicatrix  is  less  efficacious  in 
the  West  Indies  and  other  damp  regions  {ForUana^  p.  9).  Excessive  humidity, 
especially  when  combined  with  heat,  diminishes  the  tone  and  power  of  the 
tissues,  penetrates  them,  and  diminishes  the  vital  cohesion  of  the  molecules. 
Nay,  it  is  not  certain  but  that  this  influence  is  even  greater  than  this.  A 
high  state  of  the  dew  point— implying  as  it  does  the  existence  of  a  consider- 
able moisture — ^besides  the  effects  mentioned,  interrupts,  as  Dr.  Lee  suggests, 
the  healthy  functions  of  the  skin  and  lungs — the  insensible  transpiration  from 
which  it  diminishes  or  checks — ^thereby  putting  a  stop  or  impediment  to  the 
cooling  process  resulting  from  the  evaporation.  It  diminishes  the  functions 
of  exhalation  and  absorption  everywhere,  hindering  a  natural  escape  from  the 
blood  of  those  azotized  materials  which  contribute  by  their  presence  to  render 
the  system  liable  to  zymotic  diseases,  or  maintaining  them  in  a  condition  fa- 
vourable to  the  morbid  change.  It  impairs  also  the  power  of  the  muscular 
system,  and  produces  atony  of  the  small  vessels,  and  exercises,  besides,  an 
effect  on  the  dccarbonization  of  the  blood.  It  carries  off  the  vitreous  or  posi- 
tive electricity  which  acts  so  important  a  part  as  a  vital  stimulus,  deranges 
the  energy  of  the  organs  generally,  and  causes  languid  circulation,  laborious 
respiration,  a  sense  of  oppression,  an  increase  of  mucous  secretions,  bluntness 
of  sensibility,  and  obtuseness  in  the  organs  of  sense. 

From  these  there  result  a  feeling  of  languor  and  listlessness,  an  indisposition 
to  mental  and  corporeal  exertion,  a  state  of  depression  and  debility  which  pre- 
dispose to  the  influence  of  cold  and  to  the  production  of  inflammation.  This 
morbid  state,  though  it  never  can,  so  long  as  the  humidity  giving  rise  to  it 
is  not  aided  by  a  peculiar  and  more  active  morbific  element,  constitute  the 
yellow  fever,  may  well  be  admitted  to  place  the  system  in  a  condition  suited 
to  receive  a  morbid  impression  from  that  element,  and  may  hence  be  classed 
among  the  more  active  predisposing  causes  of  the  disease. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark, 
that  the  cause  in  question  is  not  the  only  one  to  which  predisposing  effects 

'  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  November,  1858. 
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can  be  ascribed.  Active  as  it  may  be,  others  are  found  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  deep  impression  on  the  system.  It  may,  indeed,  be  dispensed  with, 
since  instances  frequently  present  themselres  when  the  fever  rages  with  even 
great  severity  during  a  condition  of  atmosphere  the  very  reverse  of  moist. 
Nevertheless,  I  repeat,  when  the  latter  condition,  connected  with  other  causes 
of  insalubrity,  exists  in  any  country,  or  at  any  season,  the  fever  may  be  ex- 
pected to  prevail  more  certainly  and  extensively  than  it  would  otherwise  do. 
We  discover  in  this  fact  one  of  the  causes  of  the  habitual  prevalence  of  the 
disease  in  tropical  climates  and  in  portions  of  our  southern  States,  where  the 
humidity  is  great,  and  the  heat,  in  consequence,  oppressive.  In  the  middle 
States,  and  the  South  of  Europe,  where  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  for 
the  causes  assigned,  is  much  less  considerable,  and  exists  in  excess  only  at 
particular  seasons,  and  where  the  heat  is  less  frequently  and  continuously 
oppressive  than  in  tropical  regions,  the  fever  is  of  rarer  occurrence,  and 
requires  for  its  production  and  epidemic  diffusion  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances seldom  encountered  together — as  well,  perhaps,  as  a  primary  cause  of 
greater  intensity  than  that  which  usually  occasions  the  disease  in  climates 
where  the  predisposing  influence  in  question  paves  the  way  to  its  spread. 

Heat  and  Humidity  combined. — From  the  foregoing  facts  and  considera- 
tions, we  may  conclude  that  neither  heat  nor  moisture,  when  acting  sepa- 
rately, can  be  productive  of  yellow  and  kindred  fevers.  Equally  objection- 
able is  the  belief  that  the  disease  arises  from  the  combined  influence  of  those 
two  agencies,  either  unassisted  by  another  cause  of  a  more  efficient  kind  and 
peculiar  character,  or  with  the  aid  of  some  agent  calculated  only  to  render 
the  system  more  prone  to  the  impress  of  the  other.  Dr.  Barton  says :  '*  Let 
it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  fevers  do  not  prevail  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  dew  point  or  amount  of  moisture  alone,  but  that  they  do  not 
prevail  without  a  high  dew  point — that  is,  that  a  large  amount  of  moisture, 
with  a  high  degree  of  heat,  is  essential  to  the  evolution  or  development  of  the 
high  grades  of  fever."  **  We  have  never  had  an  epidemic  yellow  fever  in  this 
country  without  this  combination."  '*  That  there  is  a  dew  point  peculiar  to 
each  of  the  high  classes  of  fever  (in  their  aggravated  or  epidemic  grade)  is 
doubtless  true  from  what  we  know  of  the  temperatures  essential  to  their  exist- 
ence, and  how  greatly  they  are  all  injured  by  humidity.  The  dew  point  of 
yellow  fever  is  from  TO  to  80^ — it  rarely  exists  long  where  it  is  under  60^" 
(pp.  292,  299).  With  this  high  dew  point  there  must  be  a  high  range  of 
atmospheric  heat.  When  these  are  combined,  and  associated  with  any 
condition  of  soil  calculated  to  deteriorate  health,  yellow  fever  will  be  pro- 
duced— the  combination  in  question  being  the  main  link  in  the  chain  of 
causation — while  a  declension  of  the  temperature  to  less  than  70^,  and  of  the 
dew  point  to  near  60^,  puts  a  speedy  stop  to  the  epidemic  existence  of  the 
disease  (xiv.).  In  most  of  the  instances  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages, 
humidity,  when  it  existed,  was  associated  with  atmospheric  heat,  and  yet  the 
combination  failed  to  prove  injurious.  Dr.  Drake  remarks,  in  corroboration, 
80  far  as  autumnal  fevers  are  concerned,  that  they  seldom  appear  on  board  of 
vessels  which  cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  although  the  air,  at  the  tempera- 
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tare  of  80^,  is  nearly  satarated  with  yapour ;  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  Kej 
West,  who  breathe  a  similar  atmosphere,  are  much  less  afflicted  with  the  ferer 
than  those  on  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  several  degrees  farther  north ;  thai 
the  pine  woods  around  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  at  the  distance  of  only  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers,  are  places  of  retreat  from  ferer, 
although  there  is  a  sea  and  land  breeze  which  tends  to  equalize  the  humid 
atmosphere ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Balize  suffer  less  from  the  ferer 
than  those  along  the  rirers  of  the  interior  of  Louisiana,  two  or  three  degrees 
farther  north,  notwithstanding  they  are  immersed  in  an  atmosphere  of  great 
heat  and  vapour.  He  states  also  that,  at  our  different  salt  works,  the  ope- 
ratives spend  their  lives  in  a  hot  atmosphere,  saturated  with  vapour,  and  yet, 
on  the  whole,  are  more  exempt  from  fever  than  the  surrounding  population ; 
and,  lastly,  that  in  some  of  our  manufacturing  establishments,  the  in-door 
artisans  and  operatives  labour  in  a  heated  atmosphere  supersaturated  with 
vapour,  but  remain  free  from  autumnal  fever.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that, 
in  the  plains  of  Meta,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cordilleras,  fever  does 
not  prevail  extensively,  while  in  the  valley  of  the  Magnalena,  on  the  west  of 
those  mountains,  it  is  of  almost  constant  occurrence ;  yet  the  state  of  the  ba- 
rometer, as  well  as  the  hygrometrical  variations,  are  the  same  in  both  places.^ 

Occurrences  of  a  similar  character  are  noticed  in  reference  to  the  yellow 
fever.  Vessels  in  the  Gulf,  though  immersed  in  the  hot  humidity  above  de« 
scribed,  remain  perfectly  exempt  from  the  disease.  If  the  latter  breaks  out 
in  them  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  some  peculiar  condition  of  their  hull  or 
cargo  totally  distinct  from  hygrometrical  and  thermometrical  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  to  their  having  approached  too  near  an  infected  shore.  In 
the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  African  coast,  where  the  atmosphere  is  usually — 
at  those  periods  of  the  year  particularly  when  the  yellow  fever  prevails — at  a 
high  degree  of  humidity,  if  not  at  the  point  of  saturation,  and  where  the  heat 
is  considerable  the  yellow  fever  does  not  always  or  annually  prevail ;  and 
there  are  spots  where  the  combination  generally  exists,  and  which,  neverthe- 
less, are  always  free  from  the  disease. 

These  various  facts,  showing  the  innocuousness  of  the  combination  in  ques- 
tion, lead  to  the  inference  that,  when  the  prevalence  of  the  fever  happens  to 
be  associated  with  the  existence  of  heat  and  moisture  combined,  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  disease  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  latter,  inasmuch,  particu- 
larly, as  we  find  that  the  disease  often  breaks  out,  and  spreads  widely  and 
fatally,  though  the  atmospheric  conditions  in  question  are  not  carried  to  the 
degree  mentioned.  Humidity,  therefore,  if  instrumental  in  producing  the 
fever — and  no  one  will  deny  the  fact — must,  as  already  stated,  act  in  a  second- 
ary capacity;  and,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  the  efficient  cause,  not  only 
when  alone,  but  when  combined  with  heat,  must  be  viewed  as  merely  aiding 
in  the  development  of  that  cause,  and  in  predisposing  the  system  to  its  mor- 
bific effects. 

So  far  as  the  views  of  Dr.  Barton — to  which  attention  has  been  called— 
are  concerned,  I  have  only  to  state  that  they  appear  to  be  based  on  data 

■  BoQSsinganlt,  An.  de  Chimie,  Ivii.  158-4. 
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which  may  accord  with  facts  observed  in  New  Orleans,  but  not  with  those 
that  may  be  collected  elsewhere.  From  them,  therefore,  no  law,  in  the  strict 
acceptation  of  the  term,  can  be  established  applicable  to  the  yellow  fever  of 
all  places  and  all  climes.  That  a  high  temperature,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
humidity,  are  required  to  produce,  or  rather  contribute  to  the  production  of, 
the  yellow  fever,  every  one  will  concede;  but  that  the  effect  will  result  every 
time  the  combination  occurs,  we  cannot  admit  for  reasons  already  stated.  It 
will  not  necessarily  occur  even  when  the  combination  is  associated  with  a 
variety  of  conditions  of  locality  calculated  to  deteriorate  health — the  filth  of 
cor  streets,  courts,  alleys,  common  marsh  miasmata,  &c.  The  dew  point 
and  temperature  of  Demerara  are  much  the  same  in  yellow  fever  and  non- 
yellow  fever  seasons.  The  dew  point  in  all  the  months  of  the  year,  and 
especially  in  those  in  which  the  fever  appears,  is  above  the  degree  Dr.  Bar- 
ton regards  as  necessary  for  the  generation  of  the  efficient  cause,  varying 
from  70.8  to  76.2°.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  varies  from  79  to  81° 
— ^presenting  a  difference  in  the  several  months  of  from  77.4  to  82°.  At  the 
same  time,  no  one  will  contest  the  existence  there  of  ordinary  causes  of  insa- 
lubrity all  the  year  round  and  every  year,  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  yellow 
fever  has  there  appeared  only  at  long  intervals.  The  same  remarks  are  ap- 
plicable to  St.  Vincent's.  There  the  hygrometer  gives  a  usual  annual  ave- 
rage of  about  69;  varying  from  67.14  to  70.25.  The  average  of  the  heat 
ia  about  83°;  varying  from  82  to  85^°.  There  also  the  terrene  causes,  admit- 
ted by  Dr.  Barton,  exist  as  they  do  in  every  other  West  India  Island; 
bat  yellow  fever  is  not  an  annual  visitant  of  the  place. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  New  Orleans,  facts  may  be 
adduced  to  show  that  the  yellow  fever  may  break  out  and  prevail  with  a  dew 
point  much  below  70  or  80°,  and  that  when  once  established  it  will  often  con- 
tinue extensively  and  in  an  epidemic  form,  though  the  point  it  bad  before 
reached  has  fallen  below  60°,  and  the  thermometer  is  also  reduced  to  less  than 
70°.  The  records  of  1853,  in  this  city,  compared  with  those  of  several  non- 
gickly  years,  will  establish  much  of  what  is  here  stated,  besides  showing  that 
the  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  July,  and  continued  to  prevail  till  the  accession 
of  cold  weather,  though  the  dew  point  did  not  reach,  at  any  period  of  that 
year,  an  average  of  60°.  Again,  the  fever  of  1793  continued,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  prevail  epidemically  long  after  the  temperature  had  descended  below  70°, 
causing  the  death,  in  September,  of  more  than  one  thousand  four  hundred 
individuals  out  of  a  population  of  less  than  forty  thousand,  though  the  ther- 
mometer barely  averaged  that- degree — and  of  nearly  two  thousand  in  Octo- 
ber, when  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  about  60°. 

V%c%9$itvtde9  of  Temperature  vriU  not  account  for  the  Occurrence  of  TeUow 
Fever. — Neither  can  we  admit  the  propriety  of  referring  the  efficient  cause  of 
yellow  and  kindred  fevers  to  the  difference  of  temperature  between  day  and 
night,  or  to  mere  atmospheric  vicissitudes — the  succession  of  cool  or  cold 
nights  to  hot  days ;  nor  to  the  sudden  exposure  of  the  body,  at  any  period  of 
the  twenty-four  hours,  to  a  low  degree  of  temperature  after  it  has  been  placed 
for  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  time  under  the  influence  of  a  high  degree.   The 
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agency  of  sach  vicissitades  was  noticed  as  early  as  the  days  of  Hippocrates. 
Hoffman  sets  them  down  as  the  general  remote  cause  of  epidemic  feyers,  and 
after  him  several  writers,  among  whom  Bronssais  and  Dr.  Dundas  figure  con- 
spicuonsly,  have  laid  much  stress  on  their  efficiency,  and  displayed  consider- 
able ingenuity  in  endeavoaring  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  morbid 
effects  are  brought  about.  Dr.  Metcalf,  now  of  this  city,  in  his  remarkable 
work  on  caloric,  ascribes  fever  to  a  reduction  of  temperature,  and  considers 
all  the  varieties  of  fever  as  modifications  of  the  same  disease,  arising  from 
different  degrees  in  the  intensity  of  the  causes  producing  them ;  the  extent 
to  which  the  vital  properties  of  the  blood  become  impaired,  determining  either 
a  quartan,  intermittent,  or  the  more  deadly  forms  of  typhus,  yellow  fever,  Ac. 
The  doctrine  has  been  upheld  by  other  writers,  as  regards,  particularly,  the 
fever  of  New  Orleans,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  some  of  our 
own  physicians  who  are  disposed  to  look  no  further  for  the  cause  of  the  epi- 
demics of  Philadelphia  than  to  the  contrast  between  the  heat  of  day  and  the 
cold  of  night,  or  to  sudden  changes  that  may  occur  at  any  period  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  But,  after  carefully  examining  what  the  advocates  of  the  opinion 
have  adduced  in  its  support,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  theory  fails.  Were 
atmospheric  vicissitudes  the  efficient  agent  in  the  production  of  yellow  and 
other  forms  of  malarial  fever,  we  might  expect  to  find  these  diseases  prevail- 
ing principally  in  seasons  in  which  the  number  of  dew  or  cold  nights  following 
on  hot  days  is  greatest.  We  should  be  justified,  also,  in  expecting  yeUow 
fever  to  occur  not  once  or  occasionally,  but  frequently,  if  not  universally,  more 
particularly  in  latitudes  and  places  where  such  nychthemeral  oscillations  are 
most  commonly  observed,  and  to  spare  those  where  they  are  not  met  with. 
We  should  expect  to  find  it  whenever  the  supposed  cause  manifests  itself;  or, 
rather,  it  ought  to  be  found  that  every  time  the  fever  prevails,  sporadically 
or  epidemically,  the  difference  of  temperature  between  day  and  night  is  greater 
than  in  healthy  seasons.  We  should,  besides,  expect  to  find  it  appearing,  not 
sporadically  only,  but  in  an  epidemic  form,  as  well  in  clean,  well-paved,  and 
well-aired  cities,  where  atmospherical  vicissitudes  are  as  apt  to  be  felt  as  else- 
where, as  on  the  borders  of  rivers,  on  wharves,  amid  vessels,  and  in  filthy 
lanes,  alleys,  streets,  &c, ;  and  whenever  a  man  whose  body  has  been  over- 
heated is  suddenly  exposed  to  a  cold  atmosphere,  or  plunges  into  a  cold  bath, 
he  ought  to  be  regarded  as  no  less  liable  to  suffer  from  a  yellow  fever,  of  the 
most  legitimate  kind,  than  from  a  pleurisy,  a  catarrh,  or  any  other  kindred 
disease.  Lastly,  we  might  expect  the  disease  to  spare  individuals  who  shield 
themselves  against  such  vicissitudes  or  contrasts  of  temperature. 

But,  60  far  from  this  being  the  case,  experience  shows  that  the  fever 
occurs  and  prevails  extensively  in  situations  where,  and  at  periods  when, 
such  vicissitudes  are  not  felt  at  all,  or  are  so  to  too  inconsiderable  an 
extent  to  be  ])roductive  of  the  baneful  effects  ascribed  to  them;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  disease  is  either  seldom  seen  or  completely  un- 
known in  localities  where,  or  seasons  when,  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
or  the  contrast  between  night  and  day,  are  as  common  and  noted  as,  if 
not  more  than,  in  places  and  at  times  remarkable  for  insalubrity.     Surely, 
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a  morbid  agent  which,  if  it  really  exercises  any  influence  in  the  prodaction 
of  the  fever  in  question,  does  so  only  in  localities  of  a  special  kind,  where, 
let  it  be  remembered,  the  fever  often  appears,  and  even  abounds,  without  its 
aid;  an  agent  whose  sphere  of  operation  is  circumscribed  within  the  narrowest 
limits — a  few  hundred  yards — attacking  only  those  who  venture  within  the 
small  infected  area,  and  sparing  those  who  keep  aloof ;  which  affects  only  one 
house,  or  one  side  of  a  street ;  exercises  great  ravages  on  board  a  ship,  and 
leaves  others,  close  by,  untouched;  an  agent  which  habitually  fails  to  produce 
the  same  fever  in  localities  of  a  different  kind ;  which  produces  the  effect 
ascribed  to  it  only  in  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  however  manifestly  it  may 
show  itself  at  other  periods ;  and  whose  known  ordinary  products,  everywhere 
and  at  all  times,  are  diseases  very  different  in  every  respect  from  the  one  in 
question :  such  an  agent,  I  say,  cannot  lay  a  just  claim  to  be  held  in  the  light 
of  the  efficient  or  necessary  cause  of  the  latter. 

The  coDclusion  will  appear  the  more  natural  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  same  agent  exercises  the  very  same  influence  in  regard  to  every  other  dis- 
ease of  a  zymotic  character;  that  the  fever  in  question,  as  well  as  many  others, 
manifests  itself  occasionally  days,  and  even  weeks,  after  exposure  to  the 
place  where  the  epidemic  cause  is  known  to  prevail,  and  breaks  out,  after 
such  exposure,  in  places  where  nothing  of  the  sort  exists ;  or  where,  if  it 
had  any  influence  in  bringing  on  sickness,  it  ought  to  occasion  a  disease 
common  to  the  place,  and  not  one  existing  in  the  locality  which  the  individual 
had  left.  Vicissitudes,  if  really  the  efficient  cause  of  yellow  fever,  appear  to 
be  whimsical  in  their  operations.  The  meteorological  tables  published  in  the 
account  of  the  voyage  of  Dumont  d'Urville  to  the  South  Pole  and  Ocean  ica, 
show  conclusively  that  the  minimum  degrees  of  nychthemeral  oscillations 
occur  in  hot  latitudes,  the  difference  between  the  maxima  and  minima  amount- 
ing only  to  a  very  few  degrees.  In  temperate  and  cold  climates,  these  oscil- 
lations are  much  more  marked ;  and  yet  the  yellow  fever  is  a  disease  of  hot 
climates.  There  it  occurs  frequently — in  some  parts  almost  annually ;  while 
in  temperate  climates,  where  the  vicissitudes  in  question  are  constant,  the 
fever  only  occasionally,  and  in  many  places  never,  shows  itself.  In  hot  climates 
themselves,  places  subject  to  considerable  oscillations  are  free  from  the  disease, 
while  others,  where  the  changes  are  unimportant;  are  not  unfrequently  visited 
by  it.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  inform  us  that,  in  the  healthy  city  of  Quito, 
the  oscillation  amounts  to  seven  degrees  (Cent.),  while  in  Cumaua,  which  is  low, 
unhealthy,  and  subject  to  fever,  the  difference  of  temperature  between  day  and 
night  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  degrees.  At  Caraccas,  where  true  yellow 
fever  has  seldom,  if  ever,  prevailed,  the  temperature  is  continually  changing; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  inhabitants  complain  of  passing  through  several 
seasons  in  one  day.*  At  Martinique,  where  the  yellow  fever  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  the  oscillations  are  very  trifling.  See  how  these  oscillations  com- 
port themselves  in  Charleston.  The  autumnal  seasons  of  1849  and  1852  were 
decidedly  malarial.     During  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  of 

'  Voyage  anx  B^ons  Eqninoxialcs  du  NouTcau  Continent,  iv.  185,  8to.  ed. 
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the  first,  the  namber  of  nights  of  dew,  with  high  temperatore  during  the  dtj, 
amonnted  to  fifty-one,  and  far  exceeded  that  of  1845-'8  and  1851,  andbj 
eight  that  of  1860,  in  neither  of  which  years  did  the  yellow  fever  preyail.  80 
far,  therefore,  there  seems  to  be  some  connection,  as  cause  and  effect,  betweea 
cold  nights  with  hot  days  and  fever.  Bat  when  we  come  to  inqnire  into  tlw 
results  obtained  in  1852,  which  was  a  decidedly  malarial  year,  as  evidenoed 
by  the  occurrence  of  both  the  yellow  fever  and  dengue,  we  find  that  the 
number  of  dew  night«  amounted  only  to  thirty-nine,  or  four  less  than  in  1850, 
when  there  were  no  malarial  developments,  and  the  range  of  the  temperatun 
was  greater.  For  this  fact  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Hume,^  already  referred 
to.  The  range  in  1849,  during  July,  August,  and  September,  amounted  to 
1,524  degrees  (the  minimum  or  night  temperature  being  63.92,  and  the  max* 
Imum  or  day  temperature  79.16),  and  exceeded  by  far  that  of  1845,  1846, 
1847, 1848, 1850,  and  1851.  But  the  range  in  1852  was  only  1,284  (minirann 
66.25,  maximum  78.91),  being  only  26  degrees  higher  than  the  rang^  of  1851, 
and  less  by  .82  than  that  of  1850,  when  the  minimum  was  68.00,  and  the 
maximum  81.58.  In  a  word,  the  resemblance  of  1850  and  1851  with  1852 
is  too  striking  in  this  and  other  respects  to  make  us  attach  much  importaoee 
to  this  point.* 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  that  persons  who  take  the  fever  are 
seldom  sensible  of  having  felt  the  effects  of  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  and  often 
have  been  placed,  purposely  or  accidentally,  beyond  the  possibility  of  expe- 
riencing these — supposing  them  to  occur;  and  that  the  cold  incident  to  soeh 
vicissitudes  impresses  organs  different  from  those  concerued  in  the  development 
of  yellow  or  malarial  fevers.  Producing  its  first  impress  on  the  skin,  it  affects 
most  frequently  those  parts  which  act  as  supplements  to  that  eliminating 
tissue — the  lungs  and  the  urinary  passages.  Other  parts,  of  course— even  the 
abdominal  viscera — are  sometimes  implicated ;  but  the  symptoms  which  then 
occur  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  yellow  fever,  unless  other  causes  have 
co-operated.  That  the  cold  felt  under  the  circumstances  is  instrumental  in 
exciting  or  multiplying  attacks  of  that  fever,  is  no  doubt  true;  but  it  does  in 
regard  to  the  disease  what  it  affects  in  regard  to  many  other  complaints,  and 
it  would  be  wrong,  from  its  agency  in  those  cases,  to  argue  that  it  is  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  the  disease,  since  alone  it  cannot  give  rise  to  anything  of  the  kind. 
More  rational  is  it  to  view  it  as  having  simply  aroused  from  its  slumbers  a 
morbiOc  influence  floating  in  and  impressing  the  system  in  a  slow  and  invisible 
manner,  and  requiring,  for  its  outward  manifestation,  the  disturbing  influence 
of  some  other  agency.  The  same  result  attends  the  action  of  atmospherie 
vicissitudes  in  regard  to  diseases  of  a  specific  nature,  and  which  no  one  woold 
have  the  hardihood  to  ascribe  solely  to  such  a  cause.  What  the  latter  does 
as  respects  malarial  fevers,  it  does,  for  example,  in  regard  to  mercurial  pty- 
alism  in  persons  whose  systems  have  been  impregnated  with  mercury;  but  in 
whom  the  affection  of  the  mouth  has  not  yet  been  developed.  In  such  in- 
stances, exposure  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes — to  cold,  however  applied,  espa- 

1  Charleston  Journal,  TiiL  67.  *  Hume,  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 
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claUy  when  the  system  has  been  preyiouslj  heated — ^wiU  hasten  and  increase 
the  elimination  of  the  poison,  and  si^liyation  will  be  established.  The  same 
remarks  apply  equally  well  to  hydropbobia,  which  has  not  unfrequcntly  been 
developed  through  the  agency  of  the  cause  in  question.  Nothing  is  more 
dangerous  than  the  action  of  atmospheric  yieissitudes,  or  cold,  on  indiyiduals 
bitten  by  the  lanceolated  trigonocephalus  of  the  Antilles.  The  same  injurious 
effect  is  said  to  be  experienced  by  indiyiduals  who  haye  been  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  mancinella  and  the  Rhus  toxicodendron.^ 
.  In  all  these  instances  of  change  from  heat  to  cold,  the  latter  has  acted 
simply  as  an  exciting  cause,  and,  as  it  acts  much  in  the  same  way,  must 
be  ranked  with  several  other  agencies,  intemperance  in  eating  or  drinking, 
venereal  excesses^  exciting  and  depressing  passions  of  the  mind,  &c.,  which 
no  one  in  his  senses  can  feel  disposed  to  regard  as  capable  of  producing 
yellow  or  malarial  fevers  any  more  than  of  producing  ptyalism  or  hydrophobia. 
Dr.  £.  H.  Barton  is  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  solar  radiation,  de- 
rived from  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  sun  and  shade,  as  a 
aonrce  of  disease,  has  not  attracted  sufficient  attention,  though  no  observant 
practical  man,  who  has  passed  through  many  epidemic  yellow  fever  seasons, 
can  have  failed  to  notice  the  peculiar  weather  that  usually  exists  during  the 
clear  days  of  those  seasons.  ''In  fact,"  he  remarks,  ''old,  experienced  men, 
out  of  the  profession,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  denominating  it  *  yellow  fever 
weather,^  without  analyzing  the  conditions  which  constitute  it.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  being  very  hot  in  the  sun,  and  cool  in  the  shade  at  the  same  time; 
on  one  side  of  the  street  a  broiling  temperature,  and  on  the  other  so  cool  as 
to  urge  to  buttoning  up  the  coat.  The  uncomfortable  alternation  of  chilliness 
and  heat  is  productive  not  only  of  uncomfortable  feelings,  but,  when  exagge- 
rated, passes  into  disease — constitutes  the  first  stage  of  yellow  fever."  The 
difference  of  temperature  between  sun  and  shade  is  at  these  times  very  great, 
and  essentially  constitutes,  with  other  circumstances,  a  sickly  season.  Dr.  Bar- 
ton's attention  has  been  called  to  it  for  many  years ;  but  he  has  not  remarked 
it  to  influence  materially  other  diseases  beyond  the  class  of  fevers,  except 
oonp  de  soleil,  of  which,  doubtless,  it  is  the  principal  cause.  He  adds  that 
it  may  be,  so  far  as  concerns  the  yellow  fever,  only  the  exciting  cause,  deve- 
loping dormant  disease,  from  the  predisposition  being  already  present. '  Fur- 
ther and  more  extended  observation  will  be  required  to  decide  whether  the 
radiation  is  similar  in  other  places  visited  by  the  yellow  fever,  and  whether 
the  peculiarity  in  question  is  an  essential  attendant  on  all  epidemic  seasons. 
But,  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  from  all  that  precedes,  and  from  the  fact  that 
this  difference  influences  not  the  yellow  fever  only,  but  the  whole  class  of 
pyrexiae,  and  is  the  principal  cause  of  coup  de  soleil,  it  is  impossible  to  admit 
the  propriety  of  regarding  it  as  doing  more  than  exciting  into  action  a  dis- 
ease produced  by  some  other  cause. 

>  Boudin,  G^og.  M^.,  p.  67. 

>  Sanitary  Condition  of  New  Orleans  in  1868,  Rep.,  p.  800. 
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'       CHAPTER    IX. 

CmOUMFUSA,  (X)NnNUED. — ^WINDS. 

Mucn  as  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  agencj  exercised  bj 
particular  winds  in  the  prodaction  of  yellow  fever,  I  am  not  certain  that  anj 
conclusion  has  been  reached  of  a  definite  or  satisfactory  character,  and  ap- 
plicable equally  well  to  the  various  regions  visited  by  the  disease.  For 
while,  by  some,  the  effect  has  been  ascribed  to  some  special  current  proceed- 
ing from  a  given  point  of  the  compass,  by  others,  other  currents  are  pointed 
out  as  the  source  of  the  evil;  and  yet,  in  several  instances,  the  winds  thus 
referred  to  are  of  opposite  character — as  well  in  regard  to  the  qualities  of 
the  air  they  waft,  and  the  effects  they  thereby  produce  on  the  system,  as  to 
the  localities  over  which  they  pass. 

Aerial  currents,  as  productive  and  disseminative  agents  of  febrile  com- 
plaints, produce  their  effects  in  several  ways,  both  direct  and  indirect 
They  act  on  the  system,  1.  Through  the  medium  of  the  degree  of  tempera- 
ture to  which  they  give  rise,  or  which  attend  during  their  prevalence,  over- 
powering us  by  heat  when  they  blow  from  the  south,  or  chilling  us  by  cold 
when  they  proceed  from  a  different  quarter.  2.  Through  means  of  the  hygro- 
metrical  character  of  the  air  attendant  upon  them,  or  which  they  tend  to  pro- 
duce or  promote.  3.  Through  that  of  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere resulting  from  the  qualities  of  the  latter,  or  connected  with  it  in  some 
way.  4.  Through  the  influence  of  noxious  and  malarious  poisons  they  are 
instrumental  in  diffusing,  and  to  the  evolvement  of  which  they  contribute 
by  virtue  of  some  of  the  various  atmospheric  conditions  which,  as  just  stated, 
are  in  some  degree  under  their  control. 

From  this  extended  survey  of  the  agency  of  winds  in  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion, we  may  infer,  that  the  agency  in  question  is  exercised  directly  on  indi- 
viduals exposed  to  it,  by  placing  these  in  a  condition  calculated  to  render 
them  more  susceptible  to  the  impression  of  a  remote  or  efficient  cause;  or 
by  exciting  in  those  so  exposed  the  development  of  the  disease  to  which 
they  were  already  predisposed.  We  may  also  infer  that  the  agency  in  ques- 
tion is  exercised  indirectly  by  j)romoting  the  elaboration  of  that  cause,  or 
disseminating  it  when  already  formed  from  the  place  where  it  is  evolved  to 
distant  parts. 

Applying  these  remarks  to  the  influence  which  winds  may  exercise,  so  far  as 
regards  the  causation  and  extension  of  the  yellow  fever,  it  will  be  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  effect  produced  by  any  given  one,  whether  direct  or  other^ 
wise,  will  not  be  similar  in  all  places  and  in  all  corresponding  seasons,  but 
must  vary  according  to  the  natural  qualities  of  the  localities  and  surface 
over  which  it  passes,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  the  accidental  and  momentary  con- 
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ditions  of  those  localities,  as  well  as  to  the  relative  position  existing  between 
the  sources  of  the  efflnvia  it  carries  along  with  it  and  the  masses  of  indivi- 
duals placed  within  reach  of  its  infinence.  The  same  wind  which  in  one  place 
is  characterized  by  dryness  of  atmosphere,  in  another  is  attended  with  humid- 
ity. In  one  locality  it  accompanies  a  low  temperature,  in  another  it  is 
attended  with  more  or  less  heat.  In  some  places  the  air  it  propels  is  the 
vehicle  of  effluvia  inimical  to  health,  in  others  it  is  the  promoter  of  atmospheric 
purity.  Hence,  in  some  places,  the  same  wind  is  the  harbinger  of  pestilence, 
while  in  others  it  proves  perfectly  harmless,  or  even  beneficial.  Further- 
more, it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  in  the  same  locality  the  same  wind 
which  in  one  season  had  blown  prior  to  or  during  the  continuance  of  the  pes- 
tilence, and  appeared  to  contribute  largely  to  its  development  and  diffusion, 
in  other  seasons  proves  singularly  innocuous,  from  the  absence,  evidently,  of 
other  agencies,  the  concurrence  of  which  is  requisite  for  the  elaboration  of  the 
true  remote  cause. 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  which  the  experience  of  all  places 
cannot  fail  to  confirm,  that  the  elaboration  of  the  agent  giving  rise  to  the 
yellow  fever,  or  the  state  of  predisposition  to  its  impression  which  may 
exist  among  individuals  moving  within  the  sphere  of  an  infected  locality,  has 
very  generally,  if  not  invariably,  been  connected  in  some  way,  in  temperate 
regions  particularly,  with  the  prevalence,  during  a  greater  or  shorter  space 
of  time,  of  southerly  currents.  Nor  could  this  be  otherwise ;  for  this  fever 
requires  for  its  development  the  long  continuance  of  a  high  range  of  thermo- 
metrical  heat^  which  could  seldom  be  obtained  during  the  prevalence  of  op- 
posite currents.  Under  the  influence  of  these  winds,  whether  from  due  south, 
or  from  the  neighbouring  points,  S.  E.,  E.  S.  E.,  or  S.  W.,  accompanied  as 
they  are,  in  yellow  fever  climates  and  seasons — and,  indeed,  in  many  if  not 
most  malarious  regions — with  heat,  dryness,  or  humidity,  as  also  with  in- 
fectious exhalations,  the  fever  originates  and  spreads  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent ;  while  from  a  change  of  wind  from  these  to  different  points  of  the 
compass,  modifications  of  a  beneficial  kind  result.     The  malignancy  of  the 

disease  becomes  less  intense — thp  mortality  to  which  it  gives  rise  lessens 

the  number  of  cases  diminishes — and,  in  many  instances,  its  epidemic  pro- 
gress is  arrested  for  a  time,  or  completely. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is  modified  by  the  sea 
breeze,  which  blows  with  nearly  uniform  force  from  one  direction  during  nine 
months  of  the  year.  ''It  is  termed  the  trade- winds,  and  generally  comes 
from  the  east  and  its  collateral  points,  except  from  August  to  December, 
when  it  veers  around,  and  blows  slightly  from  the  south  and  west,  with  fre- 
quent calms  at  intervals.''  **  A  land-breeze,  in  all  the  large  and  mountainous 
islands,  blows  with  almost  equal  regularity  at  night."*  In  the  small  islands, 
and  those  in  which  no  mountains  exist,  either  the  land  breeze  does  not  blow, 
or  does  so  slightly.  The  sea  breeze  generally  sets  in  between  10  and  11 
A.  M.,  and  blows  with  increasing  force  till  3  P.  M.,  and  dies  away  about 
sunset.     Shortly  after,  the  land  breeze  commences,  and  blows  until  sunrise. 

*  Tiillock*8  Rep.,  p.  i. 
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These  easterly  winds — the  pure  east  and  the  northeast  especially,  which 
are  the  most  predominant  in  those  islands — originate  at  some  hundred  leagues 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  pass  over  the  Atlantic  at  the  rate  of  eight 
leagues  an  hour  {BaUyy  p.  361).  Refreshing  the  body,  exhilarating  the  spirits, 
and  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  endure  the  intense  heat  of  the  day  without 
considerable  inconyenience,  they  are  the  usual  attendants  of  the  healthy 
season ;  and,  so  long  as  they  blow  with  proper  force  and  regularity,  the  yellow 
fever  seldom,  if  ever,  shows  itself  to  an  alarming  extent.  Very  different, 
however,  appear  to  be  the  effects  of  other  winds  in  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease.  In  tropical  climates,  where  the  most  frequent  variations 
are  from  E.  S.  E.  to  E.  N.  E.,  and  where  the  wind  never  remains  long  at  N. 
E.  or  S.  E.,  and  rarely  blows  from  due  north  or  due  south,  the  prevailing 
current  is  always  attended  with  considerable  heat  and  moisture ;  and  with  few 
exceptions,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  west  longer  than  usual,  and  when  the 
heat  is  nevertheless  very  great,  as  happened  at  Martinique  in  1839,  the  pre- 
valence of  fever  is  very  usually  associated  with  southeast  or  easterly  currents. 
The  remarks  of  Lempriere  on  the  subject,  though  having  special  reference  to 
Jamaica,  will  apply  to  all  the  islands.  ''  The  sea  breeze,  when  it  blows  in  its 
regular  track,  refreshes  the  body,  exhilarates  the  spirits,  and  enables  the  in- 
habitants to  bear  the  most  intense  heat  without  any  considerable  inconve- 
nience. But  when  it  blows  from  the  southward,  the  atmosphere  is  more 
frequently  loaded  with  moist  vapours,  in  the  form  of  low  clouds ;  the  air  is 
highly  oppressive,  the  spirits  are  depressed,  and  such  a  temporary  relaxation, 
both  mental  and  corporeal,  is  often  induced,  as  to  render  many  people,  oth«- 
wise  active,  nearly  unfit  to  go  through  even  the  common  duties  of  their  em- 
ployment. It  is  this  kind  of  weather  which  prevaUs  previous  to  the  setting 
in  of  the  seasons  or  heavy  rains,  and,  by  its  relaxing  tendency,  no  doubt  sub- 
jects the  body  to  that  fatal  form  of  disease  which  occurs  after  that  period."^ 

That  the  influence  of  these  winds — of  the  8.  W.  particularly — has  been 
doubted  by  respectable  authorities,  I  know  full  well.  In  speaking  of  the  epi- 
demic of  Martinique  in  1838,  Dr.  Bufz  remarks  in  reference  to  the  influence 
of  the  wind,  that  it  blew  almost  constantly  from  south  to  north,  passing  by 
west,  where  it  sometimes  remained  stationary  during  several  days  (p.  29). 
But  farther  on,  as  regards  the  fever  of  1839-40,  he  says  that  the  disease 
having,  on  that  occasion,  prevailed  all  the  year  round,  and  the  winds  vary- 
ing according  to  each  season,  it  is  not  probable  that  this  circumstance  (Uie 
prevalence  of  southwest  winds)  could  have  had,  on  the  production  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  degree  of  importance  which  was  at  first  attributed  to  it.'  If,  however, 
we  turn  to  other  writers,  we  shall  find  that  the  innocuousness  of  these  and  other 
winds,  even  on  the  very  theatre  of  Dr.  Bufz's  observations,  may  reasonably  be 
doubted.  In  reference  to  the  land  breeze  in  St.  Domingo,  Dr.  Bally  (p.  861) 
remarks,  that  it  is  a  source  of  evil  either  in  consequence  of  the  suffocating 
heat  it  occasions,  or  because  it  passes  over  an  infectious  locality.  To  its 
injurious  effects  upon  the  system  he  attributes  the  dreadful  mortality  which 

>  Diseases  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica,  i.  17.  *  Bept  by  Cherrin,  p.  64. 
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oeevrred  among  the  troops  daring  the  fatal  expedition  nnder  General  Le 
Clerk. 

To  S.,  S.  E.  and  S.  W.  winds,  an  injnrions  inflnence  is  almost  nniyersally 
ascribed.  Though  less  frequently  prevalent  than  those  from  the  East  and 
N.  B.,  they  sometimes  blow,  for  the  space  of  twelve  or  fifteen  days  consecntive- 
Ijy  or  even  longer,  and  whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  pemicioas  action  they 
exercise  never  fails  to  exhibit  itself.  On  this  subject,  we  may  safely  appeal  to 
the  testimony  of  the  best  writers  on  the  climate  and  diseases  of  the  West  In- 
dieSy  who  have  dwelt  on  the  injnrions  effects  of  those  currents,  or  noted  the 
connection  of  their  prevalence  with  epidemic  manifestations  of  the  disease.^ 
Dr.  Catel,  who  describes  the  epidemic  observed  at  Martinique  by  Dr.  Rufz 
(1838),  states  that,  during  twelve  months  of  the  time  the  disease  prevailed 
(firom  Ist  October,  1888,  to  last  of  September,  1839),  the  wind  blew  203 
days  from  a  southerly  direction,  S.  and  S.  W.  (p.  20).  These,  and  the  west 
winds,  which  are  light,  hot,  and  damp,  and  pass  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
Dr.  Catel  feels  disposed  to  regard  as  the  cause  of  the  various  epidemics  of 
that  island.  "  Everywhere  within  the  tropics,"  he  remarks,  "  they  aggravate 
the  disease.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  those  winds  are  so  unfavourable 
to  health ;  bnt  it  matters  not,  since  their  effects  are  known"  (pp.  7, 8). 

In  his  report  on  a  later  epidemic,  1843,  Dr.  Catel  states,  that  in  the 
coarse  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  south  winds  prevailed  during  some 
portions  of  fifty-four  days,  and  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  occurrences  of 
that  sickly  season  point  out  satisfactorily  the  influence  of  those  winds  on 
general  health,  and  particularly  on  the  production  of  the  yellow  fever.  In 
July,  the  wind  blew  from  the  south  six  times,  and  only  one  death  from  acute 
disease  occurred  among  the  troops.  In  August,  the  wind  blew  from  the 
southward  eighteen  times,  and  the  fever  appeared  sporadically.  But  in  Sep- 
tember, the  latter  assumed  the  epidemic  character  and  prevailed  extensively 
under  the  influence  of  southerly  winds,  which  blew  thirty  days.  "In  the 
presence  of  these  facts,"  M.  Catel  says,  "it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  influence 
of  these  winds  on  the  production  of  the  yellow  fever ;  and  we  may  say,  with 
fall  confidence,  that  this  disease  is  but  an  effect  of  these  deleterious  winds."* 

Another  of  the  ¥rriters,  to  whom  I  have  referred  below,  and  whose  ample 
experience  and  great  accuracy  of  observation  cannot  be  doubted,  Dr.  Lefort, 
remarks  on  the  subject:  "The  development  of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  a  great  number  of  men  at  the  same  time,  in  different  parts,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  on  a  level  with  the  sea  or  slightly  above,  on  board  vessels 

«  Deoportes,  i.  19;  Lempriere,  i.  17;  Bally,  p.  361 ;  Gilbert,  p.  12;  Humboldt,  p. 
765 ;  Rochonz,  p.  118;  Lefort,  Du  Quinquina  et  de  la  Saign^e,  &c.,  p.  66;  lb.,  M^.  8ur 
la  non  Cont  de  la  F.  J.,  p.  9;  Leblond,  p.  81 ;  Lind  on  Seamen,  p.  67 ;  Dariste,  p.  33 ; 
Arnold,  p.  26;  Sayar^sy,  pp.  189,  242-8;  Moreau  de  St.  M^ry,  i.  716;  Chieholm,  i.  88; 
CherTin*8  Report  on  Rufx*B  Mem.,  p.  46 ;  Catel,  p.  20 ;  Olivet,  p.  6 ;  Vinpent,  p.  7 ;  Ma- 
her,  p.  886 ;  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  Climat  des  Antilles,  p.  68 ;  Brette,  Rapt  M€d.  sur 
rSpid.  de  Fi^rre  Jaune  qui  a  r^gn^  aux  Saintes,  &c.,  en  1888 ;  Achard  and  Regnier,  Rapt 
da  Conaeil  de  Sant^  de  la  Martinique,  &c. 

*  Annalea  Marit,  1844,  iy.  22,  221-2. 
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in  port  or  at  sea,  coincides  so  exactly  with  the  increase  of  heat  and  hnmiditj, 
and  with  the  prevalence  of  the  soath  winds,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recognize  in  these  meteorological  conditions  the  true  cause  of  the  epidemics 
of  yellow  fever." 

He  further  remarks,  that  during  the  general  epidemic  of  1825,  the  wind 
was  more  usually  at  8.  S.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.,  and  that  the  heat  was  more 
intense  than  in  ordinary  seasons.'  In  Martinique,  from  the  opening  of  1833 
to  1825,  the  wind  was  mostly  from  the  east  and  E.  N.  E.,  and  never  blew, 
for  any  consecutive  time,  more  than  twenty-four  hours  from  the  south*  Dur- 
ing no  part  6f  this  long  period  did  the  yellow  fever  prevail.  But,  in  May, 
1825,  the  wind  changed  to  S.  S.  W.,  accompanied  with  storms,  rain,  and  in- 
tense  heat.  Then  southerly  currents,  and  a  temperature  of  24^  to  2f  ^  (R.), 
and  even  greater,  prevailed  with  slight  modification  at  St.  Pierre  till  the  month 
of  December,  when  the  wind  passed  to  east  and  N.  jB.,  attended  with  a  re- 
duction of  several  degrees  in  the  temperature.  During  this  long  period,  the 
yellow  fever  prevailed  without  intermission.  It  ceased  the  uext  year,  1826. 
Much  the  same  result  obtained  at  a  later  period.  From  1828  to  1888,  the 
fever  did  not  show  itself.  During  that  period  of  exemption,  the  southeriy 
winds  did  not  prevail.  In  the  latter  year,  they  again  began  to  blow,  and 
with  them  the  fever  made  its  appearance  {Rufz^  pp.  44,  45).  Governed 
by  the  above  facts,  Dr.  Lefort  is  disposed  to  regard  south  winds,  com- 
bined with  heat  and  humidity,  as  the  cause  of  the  yellow  fever.'  In  another 
publication  he  remarks :  ''  The  effect  here  is  intimately  and  necessarily  con- 
nected with  its  cause.  The  production  and  extension  of  yellow  fever  under 
the  prolonged  influence  of  the  south  winds,  is  a  fact  observed  by  every  one; 
so  inevitable,  indeed,  that  it  can  be  predicted  without  fear  of  ever  being  mis- 
taken. This  action  of  the  south  winds  is  felt  here  by  everything  that  breathes. 
They  produce  undefinable  effects  on  our  senses.  We  feel  them,  in  bed,  or 
sitting  at  the  desk;  they  enervate,  cause  oppression,  and  depress  the  spirits. 
To  say  in  what  these  atmospherical  changes,  the  effects  of  which  are  so  much 
to  be  dreaded,  consist,  and  to  seek  to  determine  their  specific  nature,  is 
doubtless  a  task  beyond  the  faculty  of  man."  ''  It  is  a  fact,  I  cannot  say  it 
too  often,  that  yellow  fever  is  never  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
epidemics,  but  by  and  under  the  influence  of  the  south  winds.  When  this 
general  cause  fails,  the  yellow  fever  only  exists  in  certain  circumscribed  places, 
or  only  a  few  sporadic  cases  appear  here  and  there,  as  occurred  in  1819  and 
1820.  There  were  only,  in  all,  forty-two  men  attacked  by  the  yellow  fever 
in  the  Hospital  of  Fort  Royal,  in  1820,  notwithstanding  the  garrison, 
inclading  soldiers,  seamen,  and  military  workmen,  was  very  large;  but  in 
that  year  the  wind  did  not  blow  from  the  south,  or  did  so  only  occasionally, 
and  never  more  than  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time.  It  may,  moreover,  be  re- 
marked that  this  injurious  influence  of  the  south  wind,  or  of  winds  from  neigh- 
bouring points  of  the  compass,  is  observed  under  the  same  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, or  in  corresponding  parts  of  our  hemisphere." 

'  De  U  Saign^  et  du  Quinqaina,  op.  oit,  p.  689. 
*  M^m.  Bur  U  Non-Con.  de  U  F.  J.,  p.  9. 
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In  Yera  Cruz,  the  brisons,  or  S.  E.  winds,  blow  with  tolerable  regularity 
JBrom  March  to  September.  The  fever  appears  soon  after  they  commence ; 
bat  assumes  a  truly  epidemic  character  in  September  and  October,  after  they 
have  idready  prevailed  some  time,*  and  we  find  in  Dutch  Guiana  that,  during 
the  rainy  or  unhealthy  season,  the  wind,  at  night,  blows  from  S.  E.,  pass- 
ing over  the  immense  marshes  and  forests  which  cover  the  soil  and  render 
the  air  excessively  damp,  codi,  and  poisonous.  But  to  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  south  wind,  and  beneficial  effects  of  east  winds  in  the  West  Indies, 
there  seem  to  be  some  exceptions.  In  the  city  of  the  Havana,  as  we  learn 
from  Dr.  Osgood  (p.  29),  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  east  or  the  west  along 
the  sea-coast,  the  yellow  fever  prevails  more  generally  among  strangers,  both 
in  the  harbour  and  on  shore,  and  is  more  genuine  or  unmixed  in  its  charac- 
ter than  at  other  times,  when  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  from  the  open  sea 
on  the  north,  or  from  thQ  land  on  the  south. 

In  temperate  regions,  the  concurrence  of  south  winds  ought,  it  seems,  to 
be  even  more  requisite  than  in  the  West  Indies ;  for  the  elevated  tempera- 
tare  required  for  the  elaboration  of  the  yellow  fever  cause,  may  and  does 
exist  in  the  latter,  as  is  seen  during  some  sickly  seasons,  without  the  aid  of 
soch  currents;  whereas,  in  the  former,  the  heat  seldom,  if  ever,  attains  the 
degree  alluded  to,  or  remains  at  it  long,  except  under  the  influence  of  the 
south  wind,  and  its  collaterals.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  our  latitudes 
fevers  of  a  malignant  character  have  often  been  found  to  prevail  under  a  much 
different  condition  of  aerial  currents.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  the  warm 
winds  that  the  fever  described  by  Hippocrates,  and  which  approximated  in 
some  respects  to  our  yellow  fever,  appeared.  Their  agency  at  Leghorn  is 
recorded  by  Palloni  (p.  23). 

In  Norfolk,  in  1795,  and  in  New  Orleans,  in  1839,  the  south  wind  accom- 
panied the  disease,  and  in  proportion  to  its  continued  prevalence,  the  latter 
became  aggravated,  and  extended  its  sphere  of  action.  In  Baltimore,  1819, 
S.  E.  and  S.  W.  winds  prevailed  frequently  during  June,  July,  and  August. 
In  Norfolk,  in  1821,  S.  W.  winds  prevailed  from  February  to  July,  inclusive. 
In  Boston,  in  1798,  the  air  blew  mostly,  during  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, from  S.,  S.  E.,  S.  S.  B.,  S.  W.  In  New  York,  in  1795,  the  direction 
was,  for  the  most  part,  from  S.  E.,  though  at  times  from  N.  E.,  and  in  the  year 
1822,  the  wind,  during  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  time,  from  May  to  Septem- 
ber, inclusive,  blew  from  S.  S.  E.  and  S.  W.  At  Natchez,  in  1823,  light 
breezes  generally  prevailed,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  from  S.  W.  Nearly 
similar  was  the  case  at  Marseilles,  in  1811,  and  at  the  time  of  the  dreadful 
epidemic  of  Barcelona,  in  1821,  the  prevalent  winds  were,  as  usual,  in  June, 
July,  and  August,  from  S.  S.  W.  or  S.  E.  Dr.  Rochoux  states  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  the  wind  blew  in  a  S.  W.  direction  during  six 
weeks ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  south  and  west  currents  became  predominant' 

I  Hmnboldt,  p.  766. 

*  Caldwell  on  Malaria,  p.  185;  lb.,  Med.  Repos.,  vil.  144, 145;  Barnwell,  p.  866;  S. 
Jackson,  p.  40;  Waring,  p.  28;  New  Orleans  Rept  for  1889,  p.  166;  La  Revne  Mdd.  for 
1840,  p.  822 ;  Band,  Med.  Bepos.,  iL  466 ;  Valentin,  pp.  86,  86,  89 ;  Letters,  &c.,  rela- 
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In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  wind,  in  1793,  blew  mostly  at  firat  firom 
the  southward.  In  1820,  the  direction  was  almost  constantly  from  the  south, 
and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  sickly  season  of  1858. 

But,  while  snch  appears  to  be  the  connection  between  the  preralence  of 
southerly  winds  and  that  of  yellow  fever  in  some  parts  of  temperate  regions, 
it  will  be  found  that  in  other  places,  and  at  other  times,  the  disease  breaks 
out  and  prevails  under  the  influence  of  different  currents.  Chabert  states 
that,  at  New  Orleans,  the  yellow  fever  is  not  produced  daring  the  preva- 
lence of  S.  W.  winds,  as  is  the  case  in  some  other  conntries,  bnt  springs 
up  during  north  winds,  assigning,  in  explanation  of  the  difference,  that  the 
latter  pass  over  a  malarious  locality ;  whereas,  the  south  winds  come  frt>B 
the  sea  and  are  cooled  while  ascending  the  river  (p.  26).  The  same  state- 
ment is  made  in  a  report  to  the  Medical  Society  of  that  city  on  the  epi- 
demic of  1819.* 

Dr.  H.  S.  Hawkins,  U.  S.  A.,  in  a  report  dated  Ang^st  6,  1889,  says: 
**  The  S.  W.  and  S.  E.  winds  prevail  during  the  five  months,  from  Ajnil  to 
August,  and  N.  E.  in  September.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  E.,  N.  E., 
and  S.  E.  winds  come  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  over  an  immense  tract  of 
low  swamps,  and  that  the  prevalence  of  north  and  east  winds  in  July,  Au- 
gust, and  September,  is  always  attended  with  the  epidemic  yellow  fever.  In 
fact,  these  three  months  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  considered  as  proper 
seasons  of  disease,  that  is,  the  cause  of  epidemic  yellow  fever  is  produced 
during  these  months.  Its  ravages  may  and  do  extend  into  October,  but 
when  there  has  been  no  epidemic  during  August  and  September,  strang^ert 
are  not  as  liable  to  disease  in  October.  It  has  also  been  remarked,  that 
during  an  epidemic,  for  example,  in  September,  if  the  wind  prevails  steadily 
for  a  few  days  from  the  S.  W.  or  W.,  the  disease  seems  to  be  checked,  fewer 
new  cases  occur,  and  those  who  are  sick  recover  more  readily.  If,  after  this 
state  of  things,  the  wind  shifts  around  again  to  the  N.  E.  the  disease  resumes 
its  virulence,  cases  occur  more  frequently,  and  those  who  are  convalescent 
are  suddenly  thrown  back,  and  frequently  succumb.'" 

Dr.  Gros,  of  New  Orleans  (p.  5)  states,  in  reference  to  the  epidemic  of 
1817,  that,  until  the  end  of  June,  the  wind  blew  from  the  east  and  south.  It 
then  turned  to  the  north,  and  continued  in  that  direction  during  July,  Au- 
gust, and  September,  attended  with  considerable  heat  and  moisture.  We 
learn,  however,  from  Dr.  Barton  (p.  9),  that,  during  the  early  summer  of  the 
epidemic  year  of  1833,  easterly  winds  blew  almost  all  the  time,  ''  with  their 
remarkable  influence,  as  every  one  observed,  in  lowering  the  healthy  tone  of 
the  body,  probably  from  depriving  it  of  its  electricity,  blasting  with  its 
sirocco  breath  the  vitality  of  the  system."    In  1820,  the  prevailing  winds 

iiTe  to  the  Fey.  of  Baltimore  in  1819,  p.  96;  Archer,  Recorder,  t.  61 ;  Bailej,  Fev.  of 
New  York  in  1796,  p.  66;  Townsend,  &c.,  1822,  pp.  263,  268;  Merrill,  Phil.  Joum.,  ix. 
238;  Barton,  Fct.  of  New  Orleans,  in  1888,  p.  9;  Robert,  Guide  Sanitaire,  Ac,  pp.  110, 
111,  113;  Pariset,  Fey.  of  Barcelona,  in  1821,  pp.  7,  176;  Rochoox,  p.  118. 

1  Chabert,  yiii.  9,  Report  bj  Dr.  Trabuo,  p.  60. 

*  SUtistical  Report  of  Sickness,  Ac,  in  U.  8.  A.,  p.  268. 
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were  from  the  south,  bnt  aboat  the  period  of  the  disease  they  changed  to 
the  north  and  northwest ;  and  such  Tariations  were  immediately  followed  by 
increase  of  the  malady.^    In  1853,  the  wind  blew  as  follows : — * 

8*  rl*  E*  ^f. 

DtkjB.  Dayi.  Dajt.  Dayi. 

June 11  9^ 

July 11  9^ 

AagoBt 2  7|  9  6 

September 8  4^  12 

Oetober 16  9| 

Norember 12  12( 


•••  ••• 


•  •• 


•«• 


In  reference  to  this  epidemic,  Dr.  Barton  remarks:  ''The  winds  have  been 
nearly  one-third  more  easterly  than  daring  the  last  five  years,  especially  during 
the  epidemic;  more  northerly — not  half  the  nsaal  southerly  winds ;  about  one- 
third  more  of  westerly  winds.''*  Dr.  Barton  states  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  ^sease,  basing  his  calculations  on  the  results  obtained  during  fifteen 
epidemics,  the  prevailing  virinds  are  from  the  southeast  and  east.  At  the 
maximum  they  blow  from  east  and  northeast,  and  at  the  declination  they  blow 
from  the  northeast,  north,  and  east.* 

In  Savannah,  according  to  Dr.  Waring,  east  and  northeast  winds  are  un- 
wholesome. In  all  fatal  seasons  these  winds  have  predominated.  They  pass 
twelTC  miles  along  the  river,  and  absorb  all  the  moisture  and  all  the  poisonous 
gases  connected  with  it.' 

In  Mobile,  the  south  and  southwest  winds  are  usually  most  prevalent  in 
aammer.  They  are  the  most  healthy.  Sometimes,  however,  they  will  be  from 
the  north  or  northeast  for  several  days  in  succession,  a  change  said  to  be 
always  attended  with  unfavourable  effects  on  the  body.  In  1819,  the  weather 
cleared  off,  after  a  long  spell  of  rain,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, wind  northwest,  with  hot  sun,  and  so  continued  for  sixty-six  days,  to 
NoTcmber  16 — ^the  wind  varying  from  northwest  to  north  and  northeast." 

"Yellow  fever,"  says  Dr.  Bone,  "prevails  on  Brimstone  Hill,  St.  Kitts, 
when  the  strong  north  winds  that  have  swept  foul  ground  on  Mount  Misere 
impinge  upon  the  persons  in  the  ill-constructed  barracks  and  out  buildings  on 
that  hill.  And  in  Tobago,  Dominica,  Orenada,  St.  Vincent's,  and  in  all  the 
hilly  uncleared  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  strong  north  and  east  winds  and 
rain,  impinging  upon  the  troops  and  their  families  in  ill-constructed  barracks, 
are  causes  of  the  disease."'  "In  St.  Domingo,"  says  Desportes,  "the  accli- 
mated inhabitants  regard  the  north  wind  as  unwholesome,  while  the  south 
wind  is  very  pernicious  to  new  comers.  This  is  particularly  noted  in  the 
plain  of  the  Cape,  because  the  northeast  and  north-northeast  winds,  before 
leaching  it,  pass  over  a  large  surface  of  marshy  localities,  from  the  effect  of 

*  BefKnt  to  the  Med.  Phys.  Soe.  of  New  Orleans,  p.  5. 

.  *  Fenner,  Tniie.  Med.  Assoc.,  vii.  427-8.  *  Report  of  Sanit  Commiss.,  p.  242. 

<  Introd.  to  ditto,  p.  13.  •  Report,  p.  28. 

*  Report  on  the  fever  of  that  year,  in  Letters,  &c.,  on  the  Fever  of  Baltimore,  p.  208. 
^  Essay,  p.  15. 
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the  exhalations  of  which  the  natives,  who  are  proof  against  seasoning  feren, 
are  not  exempt"* 

In  the  fevers  of  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  Seville,  and  Gibraltar,  the  east 
wind,  as  we  have  seen,  has  invariably  been  found  to  play  a  most  important 
part.'  In  speaking  of  the  Levanter,  or  east  by  sonth  (southward  of  east), 
Sir  James  Fellowes  says :  "The  best  practitioners  have  observed  that,  while 
it  continues,  all  the  complaints  produced  by  a  morbid  state  of  the  bile  very 
frequently  occur,  especially  cholera  morbus,  bilious  diarrhoea,  &c. ;  and  that 
in  general  it  so  affects  the  human  body,  and  occasions  such  debility,  nneasi- 
ness,  and  apathy,  as  to  unfit  men  for  their  ordinary  occupations"  (p.  14). 
"The  whole  circulating  system  is  influenced  by  it  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner :  the  fibres  become  irritated,  the  quality  of  the  bUe  itself  is  altered, 
and  the  most  pacific,  quiet  temper  is  rendered  irritable,  so  that  quarrels^ 
wounds,  and  assassinations  are  said  to  be  never  more  frequent  than  during  the 
prevalence  of  a  Levanter,  which,  in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  is  caUed  the 
'wind  of  discord'"  (p.  13).  ''It  has  been  shown,"  Sir  James  contumes, 
"from  experience,  that  the  Levant  wind  has  always  had  a  considerable  influ- 
ence over  the  Andalusian  fever.  The  disorder  has  usually  made  its  appearance 
in  Spain  after  the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds.  This  fact,  observes  Gonzales, 
although  not  sufEiciently  conclusive  to  enable  us  to  account  for  the  production 
of  the  disease,  is,  however,  strong  enough  to  induce  us  to  consider  it  as  one 
of  the  most  exciting  causes"  (p.  15). 

In  Sicily,  too,  where  the  fever  is  of  a  character  allied  to  that  of  the  yeUow 
fever,  east  and  west  winds,  for  the  most  part,  prevail  from  the  commencement 
of  June  to  September,  and  consequently  before  the  appearance  and  during  iht 
continuance  of  the  disease ;'  and  we  know  that  in  Philadelphia,  however  it 
may  be  in  some  sickly  seasons,  it  was  found  that,  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  of  the  years  1793  and  1797,  the  wind  blew  less  fire- 
qucntly  from  the  south  than  from  other  quarters.* 

Parisct  compares  the  Levanter  at  Cadiz  to  the  khamsin  of  the  Arabs,  the 
sirocco  of  Naples,  and  the  catia  of  Caraccas ;  it  parches  the  ground  and  dries 
up  vegetables,  gives  a  remarkable  expansion  to  the  blood,  irritates  the  nervous 
system,  and  blows  on  Cadiz  both  diseases  and  crimes.  It  uniformly  exaspe* 
rates  the  yellow  fever,  and  if  it  does  so,  it  can  surely  tend  to  produce  it  The 
truth  is,  that,  during  the  great  epidemics  of  1800  and  1819,  it  blew  constantly 
for  a  period  of  three  months.   Ameller  says :  "Sucedio  por  el  espacio  di  qua- 

1  Maladies  de  St  Domingue,  1.  21. 

*  Tullock's  Report,  p.  4 ;  London  Quarterly  Review,  Ixri.  135-6 ;  Vance's  Rep.  in  Pyii| 
p.  60;  Fellowes  on  Pestilential  Ferer.  pp.  18, 16,  469;  Berthe,  Fi^vre  Janne,  p.  51 ;  Pari- 
set,  Fibrre  Jaime  de  Cadix,  p.  96;  Oillkrest,  Cyol.  of  Praot  Med.,  ii.  279;  O'HaUonuiOD 
Yel.  Fev.  of  Spain,  p.  14;  P.  Wilson,  FeT.  of  Gibraltar,  Cher?in*s  translation,  p.  9;  Ro- 
choux,  p.  118;  Gilpin,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  y.  889;  Bally,  p.  868;  Amiel,  in  Johnsoa  on 
Tropical  Climates,  p.  2C0;  Townsend's  Spain,  p.  840;  Maclean  on  Epidemics,  iL  485; 
Bjimett,  Dis.  of  Mediterranean,  p.  840. 

•  Boyle,  £dinb.  Joum.,  riii.  178. 

4  Rush,  ui.  120;  lb.,  iy.  5;  Currie,  Feyer  of  1798,  pp.  16, 16. 
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renta  dias  on  Tiento  leste  constante  y  recio,  qne  siendo  gnmamente  caliente  en 
estd  pajs,  en  ardecio  a  sns  habitantes,  qne  sndando  copio  samente  non  tenian 
mas  consnelo  qne  en  el  tiempo  qne  estaban  en  el  bafio."^ 

In  1828,  at  Gibraltar,  contrary  to  what  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in 
1804,  there  was  no  nnnsnal  prevalence  of  easterly  winds,  either  preceding  or 
dnring  the  progress  of  the  epidemic.  It  appears  that,  in  the  three  months 
ending  Angnst,  1828,  there  were  only  thirty-nine  days  of  easteriy  wind,  and 
only  nineteen  in  the  months  of  July  and  Angnst ;  whilst  in  the  corresponding 
three  months  of  182T  (a  healthy  year)  there  were  fifty-nine  days  of  easterly 
wind,  twenty-nine  being  dnring  Jnly  and  Angnst.*  In  the  non-epidemic  year 
of  1811,  the  east  wind  was  more  prevalent  dnring  September,  October,  and 
from  the  Ist  to  the  13th  of  NoTcmber,  than  dnring  1813 ;  for  while  in  the 
latter  it  blew  forty  times  from  that  qnarter,  it  did  so  fifty-three  times  in  the 
former.* 

The  details  into  which  I  have  entered  will  show,  beyond  the  necessity  of 
further  demonstration,  that  the  yellow  fever  ocsnrs,  in  different  conntries, 
under  the  influence  of  different  winds.  In  the  greater  portion  of  the  West 
Indies,  it  would  seem  to  be  brought  on  through  the  agency  of,  or  to  be 
attended  with,  the  prevalence  of  south  winds ;  while  in  the  Havana  this  wind 
is  comparatively  innocuous,  and  the  east  and  west  winds  exercise  injurious 
effects.  In  some  parts  of  this  country,  and  in  this  city  particularly,  it  has 
appeared  after  and  during  the  prevalence  of  south  winds,  sometimes  during 
the  occurrence  of  west  winds.  In  other  localities  it  has  required  an  east  or  a 
north  wind.  Nor  is  the  same  difference  less  strikingly  noticed  elsewhere.  In 
Leghorn,  it  occurred  under  the  influence  of  south  winds ;  in  Barcelona,  of 
Bonthenst  and  southwest  winds ;  while  in  Andalusia  and  Gibraltar  it  has 
been  almost  invariably  in  some  way  connected  with  the  prevalence  of  the  east 
or  Levanter  wind,  and  was  never  produced  by  or  associated  with  a  south  wind. 

From  the  diversity  of  result  arising  from  the  same  wind,  and  the  sameness 
of  effect  resulting  from  currents  of  different  character,  we  derive  the  proof 
that  no  particular  wind  can  be  said,  with  any  show  of  reason,  to  constitute, 
by  itself,  the  necessary  and  efficient  cause  of  the  disease ;  and  that  whenever 
any  of  them  exercises  an  agency  as  regards  the  origin  or  diffusion  of  the  fever,  it 
derives  that  power  not  from  the  fact  of  its  coming  from  any  particular  qnarter, 
but  from  the  temperature  and  hygrometrical  conditions  of  the  moving  column 
of  air,  and  more  especially,  perhaps,  from  the  injurious  effluvia  it  raises  from 
the  localitiee  and  surfaces  over  which  it  passes,  and  which  are  carried  along  with 
it.  How  far  the  degree  of  heat  thus  created,  or  the  hygrometrical  condition 
of  the  air  thus  promoted,  are  instrumental  in  aiding  in  the  development  of  the 
disease,  has  already  been  examined.  It  was  then  shown  that  excessive  and 
long-continued  heat,  as  well  as  dryness  and  humidity,  should  be  held  only  in 
the  light  of  predisposing  or  exciting  causes,  and  probably  as  essential  agents 

'  Beseripcion  de  la  enfermedad  epidemics  que  tuTO  prinoipio  en  la  ciudad  de  Cadiz,  por 
Don  Carlos  Franco  Ameller. 
'  Gillkrest,  in  Qaarantine  Report  of  General  Board  of  Health,  p.  178. 
>  Gilpin,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  ▼.  889. 
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in  the  evolvement  of  another  and  more  efficient  caose.  The  Levanter,  as  we 
have  seen,  before  reaching  Cadiz  and  other  parts  of  the  a^acent  territoiy, 
sweeps  oTer  a  large  tract  of  the  opposite  shore  of  Africa,  and  a  considerabte 
portion  of  the  heated  fields  of  Andalusia  and  Grenada,  and  thereby  becomes 
parchingly  dry  and  hot.^  On  the  contrary,  at  Gibraltar,  it  has  quite  an  oppo- 
site character,  being  surcharged  with  moisture  during  its  transit  across  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  consequently  always  damp,  raw,  and  unpleasant,  and 
when  from  the  southward  of  east  is  generally  accompanied  with  thick  fogs, 
which  envelop  the  rock.'  From  the  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Grenada  into 
two  parts,  by  high  mountains,  there  results  that  Malaga  and  its  environs  fed 
but  little  the  effects  of  north  winds.  While  south  winds  are  there  very  hot,  the 
east  wind,  or  Levanter,  is  cool,  because  it  passes  over  the  Mediterranean.  San 
Lucar  and  Xeres,  are  protected  from  the  south  winds  by  the  Sierra  de  Xeres; 
Grenada  is  shielded  from  tlie  southeast  by  the  Sierra  Morena ;  Murcia,  where 
the  fever  prevailed,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  dry  and  hilly  country,  over 
which  winds  exercise  but  little  influence,  as  the  currents  are  impeded  by  the 
inequalities  of  the  soil.  There  the  climate  is  delightful.'  This  difference 
in  the  hygrometrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  prevalence  of 
winds  attendant  on  the  development  of  the  yellow  fever,  points  to  the  fact  that 
such  winds,  as  well  as  south  winds  in  the  West  Indies,  &c.,  must  be  viewed 
as  capable  of  acting  (so  far  as  they  are  instrumental  in  creating  these  condi- 
tions) as  well  as  heat,  as  exciting  or  predisposing  causes.  If  they  exercise 
a  different  and  more  direct  agency  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  it  is  by 
aiding,  through  the  peculiar  conditions  of  atmosphere  they  occasion,  in  the 
development  of  effluvia  injurious  to  health,  and  contributing  to  their  dissemi- 
nation to  more  or  less  distant  parts.  Scarcely  a  place  visited  by  the  disease  can 
be  pointed  out  in  which  conditions  of  locality  favourable  to  the  evolution  of 
the  yellow  fever  cause  may  not  be  discovered;  and  wherever  such  is  the  case, 
and  the  degrees  of  heat  and  humidity  required  for  the  production  of  this 
cause  exist,  it  Tf ill  be  wafted  by  the  wind  which  may  chance  to  blow  over  the 
infected  district  before  reaching  such  localities  as  are  exposed  to  its  action. 
The  north,  southwest,  and  west  winds,  in  New  Orleans,  pass  over  an  unhealthy 
district.  The  latter  two  blow  over  an  extensive  region  of  swamps,  and  the 
bed  and  banks  of  the  river  for  upwards  of  eighty  miles.  The  easterly  winds, 
in  Savannah,  pass  twelve  miles  along  the  river,  absorbing  all  the  moisture, 
and  all  the  poisonous  gases  connected  with  it.* 

In  Boston,  in  1798,  the  south  winds  wafted  the  exhalations  from  the 
wharves,  stores,  and  docks  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  the  inhabitants  that 
resided  on  those  sides  of  it.'  The  same  winds,  S.  E.  and  S.,  produce  the 
same  effects  in  New  York.'  The  winds  during  the  summer  are  generally 
from  the  sea,  and  arrive  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town  uncontaminated  by 
passiug  over  unwholesome  grounds.    Yet,  such  is  the  fact,  that  the  poisonous 

1  Fellowes,  p.  S3 ;  Bally,  p.  868,  &o. 
<  Report  on  Sickness,  &c.,  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  4. 
«  BaUy,  p.  868.  *  Waring,  p.  23. 

•  Band,  Med.  Rep.,  ii.  466,  468.  '  Osgood,  p.  29. 
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ezhalaUonB  which  abounded  in  that  quarter  during  the  warm  weather  of 
1795,  BO  changed  the  air  that  the  inhabitants  on  the  south  side  of  Pearl 
Street,  between  Old  Slip  and  Whitehall,  almost  all  concurred  in  their  testi- 
mony that  the  disagreeable  effluria  frequently  compelled  them  to  close  their 
windows,  especially  in  the  eyening  on  the  south  side  of  their  houses.^ 

The  fever  of  Gallipolis,  in  1796,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert 
in  a  subsequent  chapter,  was  due  to  an  efficient  cause  transmitted  by  the  wind. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Tillage,  principally  French,  and  very  poor,  as  well  as 
filthy  in  their  mode  of  living,  began  to  sufifer  first,  and  continued  to  do  so,  so 
long  as  the  wind  blew  towards  their  habitation,  while  the  garrison,  at  some 
little  distance,  but  to  leeward  of  the  source  of  infection,  continued  healthy. 
But,  on  the  wind  shifting  to  the  reverse  point,  the  soldiers  began  to  sicken,* 

A  similar  influence  of  the  wind  was  noticed  at  Sierra  Leone  in  1823,  as 
inferred  from  a  review  of  the  cases  of  fever  which  occurred  in  the  shipping 
in  the  harbour  and  from  the  situation  of  the  houses  in  Freetown  in  which  the 
disease  prevailed.  "The  ships  suffering,"  says  M.  Boyle,  "were  invariably 
exposed  to  the  K.  E.  winds;  and  in  the  town,  the  fever  limited  its  course,  and 
in  the  most  striking  manner,  to  those  houses  between  which  and  the  ^.  E. 
winds,  passing  over  the  Bullom  country,  there  was  no  obstruction"  (p.  268). 

In  the  city  of  the  Havana,  the  sickly  winds,  east  and  west,  blow  along 
the  coast  and  drive  the  exhalations  into  the  harbour.  The  same  thing  takes 
place  at  Cape  Haytlen  (St.  Domingo),  from  the  land  breeze  which  passes 
over  a  sickly  soil  before  reaching  the  city.'  In  Yera  Cruz,  the  S.  E.  wind 
blows  directly  over  the  swampy  district  around  the  port.*  In  1838,  the  epi- 
demic of  Martinique  broke  out  in  localities  most  exposed  to  the  action  of 
southerly  winds.  The  south  winds  in  that  island,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Le- 
fort,*  blow  the  effluvia  from  the  port,  and  the  parts  of  the  coast  where  sources 
of  infection  abound,  over  the  town  of  St.  Pierre  In  Barcelona,  during  the 
epidemic  of  1821,  it  was  found  that  while  the  wind  blew  from  the  S.  W., 
which  was  the  case  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the  disease  extended  from 
the  port  to  the  village  of  Barcelonetta;  but  that  when,  later  in  the  season,  the 
course  was  generally  from  the  south,  and  especially  from  the  east,  the  fever 
soon  spread  to  every  part  of  the  city  which  lay  in  that  durection." 

Ships  approaching  to,  or  at  anchor  near,  the  shore,  sometimes  communicate 
the  disease  to  individuals  in  the  vicinity,  if  the  wind  passes  over  them  before 
reaching  the  latter.  In  1848,  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  on  board  of  several 
infected  vessels  at  the  New  York  quarantine  ground.  Dr.  Smith,  of  Staten 
Island,  informs  us  that  the  disease  soon  broke  out  on  shore.  ''  Most  of  the 
cases  occurring  from  its  commencement  on  the  19th  of  August,  up  to  the 
middle  of  September,  were  probably  communicated  through  the  medium  of 

>  Bayley,  Letters  from  the  Board  of  Health  submitted  to  the  Common  Council  of  the 
dtj  of  New  York,  p.  8. 
'  Potter  on  Contagion,  p.  16.  *  Bally,  p.  861 ;  Gilbert,  p.  12. 

*  Humboldt,  p.  766.  »  De  la  Saign^,  &c.,  p.  66. 

*  Rochoux,  p.  118. 
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the  air.  Easterly  winds  had  prerailed  for  maDj  days  togeiher,  yarying  from 
K.  E.  to  S.  E.,  and  blowing  constantly  from  the  ships  to  the  shore;  and 
only  those  living  immediately  on  the  shore  suffered,  and  where  a  building  of 
any  kind  intervened,  so  as  to  break  the  horizontal  current  of  wind,  those  so 
protected  escaped.  Moreover,  from  the  point  where  the  vessels  were  an- 
chored, taking  the  range  of  the  prevailing  winds,  N.  E.  and  S.  E.,  it  would 
just  include  the  infected  district."* 

On  the  other  hand,  vessels  take  the  disease  by  approaching  near  an  Infected 
port  or  place,  and  remaining  within  range  of  the  wind  blowing  off  the  latter. 
The  occurrence  at  Sierra  Leone  has  already  been  referred  to.  In  other 
parts  of  the  African  coast,  on  that  of  the  West  Indies,  as  well,  indeed,  as  In 
this  country  and  Europe,  vessels  remain  healthy,  so  long  as  thej  keep  at  a 
distance  from  land.  But  woe  to  them,  if  during  a  sickly  season,  they  ap- 
proach the  latter ;  for  the  moment  they  do  so,  and  place  themselves  under 
the  influence  of  the  land  air,  they  become  exposed  to  the  infection. 

Dr.  Cummins  refers  to  an  instance  "  where  the  men  were  not  allowed  to 
hold  communication  with  shore  in  an  infected  island,  lest  they  should  visit 
the  low,  unhealthy  houses  where  the  disease  might  be  localized,  whUe,  at  the 
same  time,  the  officers  could  go  and  come  at  pleasure ;  still  the  disease  ap- 
peared on  board  the  ship,  and  not  amongst  the  officers,  but  amongst  the 
crew.* 

At  Georgetown  (Demerara),  in  1848,  vessels  lying  alongside  of  the  wharf 
were  safer  than  those  far  off.  In  12  vessels  there  were  28  cases  (8  gravior 
cases),  with  a  rate  of  mortality  of  11.11. 


Vessels. 

Cases. 

GraTior  cases. 

Rate  of  mortality, 

75  fathoms    16 

79 

87 

1C.66 

100        "        14 

82 

87 

10.14 

126        "          8 

29 

15 

60.00 

The  safest  was  100  fathoms." 

On  the  other  hand,  vessels  that  are  infected  in  such  localities  lose  the  fever 
(if  they  themselves  do  not  contain  sources  of  infection)  by  shifting  their  po- 
sition, and  anchoring  at  a  distance — sometimes  at  a  very  short  one — ^from  the 
shore;  or  by  going  to  sea,  and  thereby  placing  themselves  beyond  the  influ- 
ence of  the  land  air.  The  morbid  agency  in  Georgetown  (Demerara),  seemed 
to  move  in  shifting  swarms  or  vortices,  hovering  over  a  vessel  here  and  there. 
Dr.  Blair,  from  whom  we  derive  the  information,  states,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  1839,  the  Thomas  King  lay  in  the  division  A  between  Kingston  and  Wig- 
hart's  Stellings.  In  one  week,  she  lost  four  hands.  She  unmoored,  and 
took  her  station  outside,  or  to  the  leeward  of  the  Louisa  Baillie ;  the  mor- 
tality ceased,  and  the  health  of  the  crew  became  re-established.  The  Louisa 
Baillie,  that  had  been  right  abreast  and  sheltered  by  the  Thomas  King  before 
the  unmooring,  and  had  no  death,  although  several  cases  of  fever,  which 
readily  yielded  to  treatment,  became  soon  very  sickly ;  she  lost  four  men, 

>  New  York  State  Documents,  Jan.  80,  1849,  p.  44. 

•  Lancet,  July,  1858,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  50.  *  Blair,  p.  85. 
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after  which  she  shifted  her  mooriDgs,  and  the  mortality  then  ceased  in  her 
also  (p.  36).^ 

Bat,  in  all  these  cases,  the  winds  themselves  are  not  the  efficient  caose. 
Bj  themselyes  they  can  do  nothing.  When  unconnected  with  other  and 
more  necessary  agencies,  or  under  circnmstances  of  temperature  and  hjgro- 
metrical  conditions  of  air  necessary  for  the  evolution  of  such  agencies,  the 
fever  does  not  prevail,  while  the  latter,  in  the  same  localities  may  take  place 
daring  the  predominance  of  other  winds,  when  these  circumstances  combine. 
In  Barcelona,  the  same  winds  blew  in  1820  and  1823  as  in  1821,  and  yet  the 
dtj  remained  free  from  the  disease  in  the  former  two  years.*  In  Gibraltar, 
in  1828,  no  unusual  prevalence  of  east  wind  was  noticed."  In  Sierre  Leone, 
the  wind  blew  in  the  same  direction  and  presented  the  same  character  during 
healthy  as  during  sickly  seasons.* 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  addition  to  what  precedes,  that  while  the  yellow 
fever  does  not  always  manifest  itself  during  the  prevalence  of  winds  under 
the  influence  of  which  it  seems  at  times  to  arise,  and  that  in  other  in- 
stances it  appears  during  the  predominance  of  different  and  even  opposite 
currents;  experience  shows,  that  free  ventilation  and  strong  unimpeded 
eorrents  of  wind,  are  inimical  to  the  generation  of  the  fever  cause;  that 
where  the  wind  blows  freely  and  strongly,  or  finds  no  obstacles  from  surround- 
ing objects,  and  where,  in  consequence,  the  air  is  quickly  renewed,  localities 
which  otherwise  might  be  expected  to  be  fruitful  sources  of  fever  may  be  visited 
or  inhabited  with  impunity,  and  that  places  of  the  kind  very  soon  become  insa- 
lubrious, if  the  air  is  stagnant.  **  Calms,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  "  permit  the  exha- 
lations from  foul  localities  to  accumulate  in  the  atmosphere  which  rests  over 
them ;  but  all  winds  operate  to  disperse  and  dilute  them  with  purer  air ;  in 
doing  which  they  may  promote  the  salubrity  of  one  spot  and  diminish  that 
of  another"  (Op.  ctt,  i.  68 Y).  This  injurious  effect  of  a  stagnant  state  of 
the  atmosphere  was  noticed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who  al- 
ludes to  it  in  the  third  book  of  his  epidemics,  and  has  been  dwelt  upon, 
on  just  grounds,  by  many  writers  on  the  fevers  of  the  West  Indies,  of  South 
America,  this  country,  and  Europe.^ 

Many  of  the  bays  and  inlets  in  the  West  Indies,  while  they  derive  their 
secarity,  also  derive  their  unwholesome  air  through  the  agency  of  the  hills 

I  See,  on  this  subject,  Lind  on  Hot  Climates,  p.  200 ;  lb.  on  Seamen,  p.  85 ;  Ferguson's 
RecoL,  p.  143;  Trotter,  Med.  Naut,  i.  368;  Hunter,  p.  16;  E^raudren,  p.  18;  H. 
McLean,  p.  26;  Rufz,  Rept.  by  Cherrin,  p.  60;  Blane  on  Seamen,  p.  178;  Osgood,  Cau- 
tion to  Seamen,  &c.,  p.  7 ;  Burnett,  p.  813. 

«  Pariset,  Til.  p.  176.  »  Gillkrest,  ii.  279. 

^  Report  on  Sickness,  &c.,  in  AfHca,  p.  26. 

•  Le  Blond,  pp.  7,  16,  19,  106;  Clark  on  Long  Voyages,  i.  6;  Imray,  Edinb.  Joum., 
fiiL  92;  Lempriere,  i.  17;  Rufz,  pp.  81,  32;  Rep.  on  Sickness,  &c.,  of  Br.  A.,  p.  102; 
Merrill,  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  ix.  233 ;  Celle,  Hyg.  des  Pays  Chauds,  p.  20;  New  York 
Med.  Repos.,  ii.  403;  Vincent,  Fi^yre  Jaune,  p.  7;  Ralph,  Edinb.  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  ii. 
55,  60;  Copland,  End.  Influences,  Diet.,  i.  769,  Am.  ed. ;  J.  Clark  on  Yellow  Fever,  pp. 
49,  56,  57 ;  Deveze,  p.  134 ;  Caillot,  p.  108 ;  Caldwell,  Med.  Repos.,  tU.  144, 145 ;  McCabe, 
Edinb.  Joum.,  xt.  88 ;  Channing,  Med.  Repos.,  ii.  408. 
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surronnding  them,  which  gives  them  an  atmosphere  little  agitated  bj  windi, 
and  in  which,  consequently,  the  morbid  exhalations  from  sources  of  infectioa 
situate  along  their  banks,  may  well  be  supposed  to  continue  Buspended, 
accumulate,  are  concentrated  by  heat,  and  become  infinitely  more  pemieioiif. 
Dr.  Chisholm,  among  others,  while  calling  attention  to  this  fact,  and  to  the 
correctness  of  the  explanation,  adduces  several  cases  in  illustration.  The 
French  have,  therefore,  not  inappropriately  denominated  these  situationt 
'4ieux  etouff^s."^  After  mentioning  that  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  doring 
September,  and  the  first  two  weeks  of  October,  favoured  the  accnmolation 
of  the  miasmata  in  this  city  during  the  memorable  epidemic  of  1793,  Dr. 
Bush  remarks,  that  the  register  of  the  weather  shows  how  little  the  air  was 
agitated  by  winds  during  the  above  time.  "In  vain,"  he  says,  "were  the 
changes  in  the  moon  expected  to  alter  the  state  of  the  air.  The  light  of  the 
morning  mocked  the  hopes  that  were  raised  by  a  cloudy  sky  in  the  evening.'' 
He  very  truly  observes  that,  ''however  inofifensive  uniform  heat,  when  agi- 
tated by  gentle  breezes  may  be,  there  is  no  record  of  a  dry,  warm,  and  stag* 
nating  air  having  existed  for  a  length  of  time  without  producing  disease.** 
What  most  distinguished  the  month  of  July,  1853,  at  New  Orleans,  as  Dr. 
Barton  remarks,  was  the  unusual  number  of  calms — amounting  to  twenty-six 
during  the  month — "  showing,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  month,  the  atmo- 
sphere to  be  in  a  stagnant  condition,  hot,  saturated,  filthy."  In  August,  the 
number  of  calm  days  was  without  a  parallel  in  that  city,  amounting  to 
seventeen.  Sixty-eight  observations  gave  evidence  of  a  close,  suffocating, 
inelastic  atmosphere.  In  a  word,  ''what  has  eminently  distinguished  the 
season  has  been  the  unusual  occurrence  of  calms,  or  stagnant  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere for  the  whole  year ;  it  has  been  about  four  times  as  many  as  usual, 
and  for  August  more  than  eight  times  as  many  calms  as  the  average  of  the 
five  years."' 

Indeed,  all  regular  and  fresh  currents  of  air  have  the  effect  of  sustaining 
the  healthiness  of  localities,  which,  in  their  absence,  would  be  more  or  less 
the  seat  of  the  fever.  In  this  country,  cases  in  point  might  be  gathered 
without  the  least  difficulty  as  regards  common  periodic  fever;  and  every 
physician  among  us  knows  full  well — ^for  the  fact  is  proverbial — that  the 
yellow  fever  usually  breaks  out  and  is  most  rife  in  places  noted  for  want  of 
due  ventilation,  while  it  requires  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  medical  lite- 
rature to  know,  that  the  same  observation  has  been  made  in  respect  to  this 
disease  everywhere.  A  similar  remark  is  applicable  to  the  oriental  plague. 
In  all  places,  they  prevail  and  are  most  rife  and  malignant  in  narrow,  close 
streets  and  alleys,  and  the  poisons  to  which  they  are  due,  if  formed  in  open 
and  well-aired  situations,  are  soon  dissipated  and  rendered  inert. 

Under  those  circumstances,  whether  in  hot  climates  or  in  our  latitudes, 
during  the  tropical  heats  of  summer,  the  air  becomes  close,  oppressive,  and 
hot  to  a  degree  beyond  what  might  be  expected  from  the  height  of  the  mer- 

>  Manual  of  the  CUmate,  &o.,  of  Tropical  Coimtries,  &o.,  p.  20. 

*  Work«,  iii.  86,  87.  >  Barton,  m  Kept  of  Sanit  Com.,  pp.  236,  242. 
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enry  in  the  thermometer.  This  condition  of  atmosphere  occasions  in  many  a 
wakefulness,  and  in  others,  of  particnUr  constitutions,  a  variety  of  disagree- 
able nerroas  sensations ;  and  from  this  it  may  be  readily  conceived  to  render 
the  system  impressionable  to  the  action  of  the  efficient  canse,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  tends  greatly  to  promote  the  evolntion  of  the  latter,  and  con- 
centrate and  aggravate  its  effects. 

Sensible  of  the  injarions  effects  of  the  stagnant  state  of  the  air  referred  to, 
many  have  attributed  the  unhealthy  character  of  the  West  Indies  during  the 
sickly  season — ^from  July  to  October — to  a  want  of  free  ventilation  arising 
firom  the  total  cessation,  or  the  great  irregularity,  of  the  trade-winds  which 
take  place  at  this  period  of  the  year.  In  opposition  to  this  hypothesis,  it  has 
been  remarked  that,  though  these  two  events,  the  failure  of  the  trade-winds 
and  the  increase  of  sickness  and  mortality,  take  place  at  corresponding  pe- 
riods, the  latter  can  never  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
former,  when  we  find  that  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  beyond  the  range 
of  the  trade-winds — that  is,  countries  north  of  the  30th,  and  32d  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  in  which  ventilation  is  quite  as  perfect  at  that  period  as 
at  any  other — the  unhealthy  nature  of  these  months  is  marked  as  strongly  as 
in  the  West  Indies.* 

So  far  as  the  yellow  fever  of  temperate  regions,  and  of  this  country  and 
city  in  particular,  is  concerned,  the  above  argument — ^which  has  reference  to 
febrile  complaints  generally — ^will  apply ;  for,  however  frequent  may  be  the 
stagnation  of  air  in  question,  and  however  injurious  its  effects,  it  cannot 
be  held  as  essential  to  the  production  of  the  disease,  seeing  that  the  latter 
often  breaks  out  and  prevails  extensively  under  circumstances  of  an  opposite 
character,  and  where  the  ventilation  is  no  less  free  and  perfect  than  in  healthy 
seasons,  while  at  other  times  this  stagnation,  attended  with  its  usual  effects 
on  the  system,  presents  itself  frequentiy  during  seasons  noted  for  their  salu- 
brious character,  and  unmarked  by  a  single  case  of  the  fever. 


CHAPTER    X. 


EFFICIENT  AND  IMMEDIATE  CAUSE. 


From  what  precedes — from  the  facts  and  arguments  adduced — it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  neither  of  the  causes  enumerated — and  the  true  agency  of  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out — can  be  considered  as  capable,  by  itself, 
of  giving  rise  to  sporadic  cases,  and  much  less  to  an  epidemic  manifesta- 
tion of  that  form  of  disease  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  our  inquiries. 
They  are  to  be  viewed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  light  of  predisposing  and 
exciting  causes,  and  though  some  of  them,  as  heat  and  humidity— and,  per- 

*  Report  of  Sickness,  &c.,  of  the  British  Army,  p.  102. 
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haps,  to  a  certain  extent,  electricity,  light,  and  certain  winds — msj  Terj 
deservedly  be  regarded  as  contributing,  under  particular  circamstances,  to  the 
development  and  diffusion  of  the  efficient  cause,  we  are  justified  in  the  concla- 
sion  that,  whether  singly  or  combined,  they  cannot  be  admitted  to  possess  the 
power  in  question.  Such  being  the  case,  such  the  restricted  sphere  of  agency 
of  those  morbific  influences,  we  must  look  to  some  other  more  efficient  cause 
to  account  for  the  development  and  propagation  of  a  disease  which,  though 
somewhat  modified  as  to  character  and  virulence  through  the  influence  of 
external  contingencies  or  individual  peculiarities,  is  in  fact  always  funda- 
mentally the  same  in  kind,  while  differing  in  many  particulars  from  the  com- 
mon fevers  of  the  season,  and  from  diseases  ordinarily  or  occasionally  ascribed 
to  the  action  of  one  or  more  of  the  causes  we  have  enumerated. 

In  this  city,  as  elsewhere,  much  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  continues  to  exist,  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  yellow  fever — ^to  the  sources  whence  that  cause  is  derived — as  well  as  to 
the  mode  of  diffusion  of  the  disease  after  it  has  once  made  its  appearance.  By 
one  set  of  physicians,  backed  by  the  larger  portion  of  the  public,  the  disease  is 
regarded  as  the  offspring  of  a  morbid  poison  formed  and  elaborated  in  a  dis- 
eased body,  and  is  invariably  referred  to  importation  from  abroad,  more  espe- 
cially from  the  West  Indies,  or  some  other  parts  of  tropical  regions.  By  another 
class  of  physicians,  as  well  as  by  many  unconnected  with  the  profession,  the 
fever  has  been  as  invariably  referred  to  the  evolution,  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, both  terrestrial  and  meteorological,  of  a  febrile  poison  originating 
in  molecular  changes  inherent  to  the  spot  where  the  disease  appears,  or  in  ma- 
terials accumulated  on  or  near  it,  and  independent  of,  and  having  very  limited 
or  no  connection  with  the  arrival  of  vessels  from  sickly  ports,  whether  of  foreign 
countries  or  American  States.  By  another  set,  again,  the  fever,  though  viewed 
as  of  domestic  origin,  is  not  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  a  morbid  poison,  but 
as  the  result  of  some  of  the  agencies  to  which  I  have  already  called  attention. 

The  doctrine  of  importation  carries  along  with  it,  in  the  minds  of  most 
medical  inquirers,  the  idea  of  the  existence  in  the  disease  of  a  power  of 
transmissibility  from  one  individual  to  another  through  means  of  a  principle 
of  contagion — a  specific  virus — emanating  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  and 
communicated  either  by  contact,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  surrounding 
air,  or  by  means  of  objects  impregnated  with  it.  Hence,  by  the  advocates  of 
this  doctrine,  the  yellow  fever  is  supposed  to  possess  the  power  in  question 
either  inherently — ^both  in  the  place  where  it  originates,  and  to  which  it  is 
carried — or  to  acquire  it  by  some  inexplicable  process  after  it  is  formed, 
during  the  progress  of  its  transportation,  or  at  some  other  time,  while  its 
diffusion,  whether  on  a  small  or  a  large  scale,  is  ascribed  solely  to  the  expo- 
sure of  the  well  to  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  sick. 

By  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  believe  in  the  domestic  origin  of  the  disease, 
the  aboYC-mentioned  power  of  its  transmission  is  for  the  most  part  denied, 
and  its  diffusion  ascribed  to  the  continued  operation  of  the  cause  to  which  its 
original  development  is  due.  To  this  it  must  be  added,  however,  that  by  some 
writers  it  is  maintained,  that  though  the  fever  arises  from  the  operation  of 
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domestic  caases,  yet  it  manifests  contagions  properties  either  in  every  case  and 
under  all  circnmstances,  or  only  occasionally  and  nnder  the  operation  of  pe- 
culiar contingencies.  And  as  a  counterpart  to  this,  some — ^though  few  in 
number — while  disbelieving  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  adhering  to  that  of 
domestic  origin,  and  discarding  the  idea  of  the  importation  of  the  fever 
by  means  of  individuals  labouring  under  or  convalescing  from  it,  are  more 
or  less  decided  in  the  opinion  that  it  may  be,  and  has  been  introduced 
from  abroad  through  the  medium  of  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  a  ship's  hold, 
or  of  the  seeds  of  the  disease  in  some  more  tangible  form,  and  has  spread  epi- 
demically in  consequence  of  these  meeting  with  an  appropriate  condition  in 
the  localities  and  atmosphere  of  the  place  where  they  are  introduced,  and 
multiplying  themselves  on  the  principle  of  a  ferment.  In  the  followiug 
pages  I  shall  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  these  various  views  are 
founded,  and  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  correct  decision  on  the  question 
before  us. 

Deferring  to  a  future  chapter  what  may  be  said  relative  to  the  theory  of 
the  transmissibility  of  the  disease  without  the  aid  of  a  contagious  poison,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  from  what  precedes  we  may  infer  that  the  question  as 
to  the  origin  and  propagation  of  the  yellow  fever  here  and  elsewhere,  resolves 
itself,  in  great  measure,  into  that  of  the  contagious  or  non-contagious  nature 
of  the  fever ;  for,  if  the  latter  is  imported,  per  se,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  individuals  labouring  under  or  convalescing  from  it,  it  must  be  endowed 
with  contagious  properties.  If  it  be  so  endowed,  it  is  not  likely  to  arise  from 
domestic  causes,  diseases  of  this  kind  being  seldom  if  ever  contagious,  and 
must  therefore  be  ascribed  to  importation  from  places  where  it  more  usually 
prevails.  In  that  case,  all  epidemic  scourges,  and  even  sporadic  cases,  may 
naturally  be  referred  to  a  foreign  source ;  and  we  can  find  no  difficulty  in 
ascribing  the  diffusion  of  the  fever,  when  so  introduced,  to  the  communica- 
tion of  the  well  with  the  sick,  or  with  substances  impregnated  with  the  poi- 
son. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fever  is  not  endowed  with  the  power  of 
transmissibility  alluded  to,  it  can  scarcely  be  presumed  to  have  been  imported 
in  the  way  contended  for  by  the  contagionists.  It  must  hence  be  referred  to 
the  operation  of  domestic  causes,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  this,  or  any 
other  fever,  can  either  lose  or  acquire  that  power  by  a  change  of  locality  and 
the  agency  of  external  circumstances,  and  its  propagation  must  be  admitted 
to  take  place  independently  of  any  influence  on  the  part  of  the  sick. 

The  point  at  issue  being  thus  narrowed  to  the  question  of  the  contagious 
or  non-contagious  character  of  the  fever,  we  may  proceed  to  the  examination 
of  that  question  with  a  greater  chance  of  avoiding  repetitions  and  confusion, 
and  without  the  necessity  of  examining  separately  the  statements  afloat  re- 
specting the  introduction  of  the  disease  from  abroad — those  statements  find- 
ing an  appropriate  place  among  the  facts  by  which  the  doctrine  of  contagion 
may  be  supported,  while  their  confutation — if  confuted  they  can  be — will  be 
used  as  evidence  of  the  fallaciousness  of  that  doctrine.  After  this  portion  of 
my  task  is  accomplished,  I  shall  pass  to  the  examination  of  the  domestic 
causes  to  which  the  disease  may  be,  and  has  been  ascribed— of  the  arguments 
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and  facts  addaced  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  local  origin — of  the  Bomcef 
whence  those  canses  originate — of  their  nature — of  the  circnmstMieeB  wt^A 
favour  their  development  and  diffusion,  and  modify  their  energy,  as  well  as 
of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated. 

It  may  be  well,  at  the  threshold  of  our  present  inquiries,  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  terms  I  have  adopted  to  denote  the  two  opposite  explanationi 
which  the  origin  and  propagation  of  the  fever  have  received,  agreeable  to 
one  of  which  the  disease  is  ascribed  to  the  deleterious  agency  ezerdsed 
by  a  person  already  affected  on  individuals  in  health ;  and,  according  to  the 
other,  to  the  operation  of  morbid  agencies  of  a  local  or  domestic  character, 
and  independent  of  any  poison  exhaling  from  the  sick.  From  an  early 
period,  diseases  of  the  first  class  have  been  denominated  contagious,  and 
the  power  through  the  instrumentality  of  which  the  communication  is 
effected  has  been  called  contagion.  In  our  present  investigation,  there  can 
be  no  reason  for  a  resort  to  other  terms.  Even  were  the  latter  in  any  way 
objectionable,  the  substitution  of  others  would  be  still  more  so,  from  the 
risk  of  the  confusion  that  might  thereby  result.  But  as  regards  the  de- 
nomination applicable  to  the  second  source  to  which  the  disease  has  been 
ascribed,  the  selection  of  an  appropriate  term  is  not  devoid  of  difBcalty.  In 
accordance  with  several  writers,  I  have  resorted  to  the  word  infection  for  that 
purpose,  and  restricted  it  exclusively  to  the  sense  in  question.  Agreeably 
to  this  arrangement,  therefore,  I  shall  apply  the  word  contagion  to  signify  a 
poison,  effluvium,  or  emanation,  generated  by  morbid  secretion  in  the  conrse 
of  a  distemper,  and  possessing  the  power  of  inducing  a  like  morbid  action  in 
healthy  bodies,  whereby  it  is  reproduced  and  indefinitely  multiplied,  whether 
by  contact,  near  approach,  or  the  medium  of  external  bodies  impregnated 
with  it*  All  diseases  that  are  so  communicated  are  contagious.  By  infection, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reader  will  understand  that  power  or  poison  which  re* 
suits  from  the  decomposition  of  dead  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  or  other 
putrescent  materials,  if  such  exist,  and  through  means  of  which  a  morbid  state 
is  induced  in  the  system  of  individuals  exposed  to  its  action.  In  conformity 
with  this  restriction  in  the  signification  of  the  word  infection,  individoals 
labouring  under  the  effects  of  exposure  to  the  morbific  cause  in  question  are 
said  to  be  infected;  while  the  diseases  resulting  from  that  cause  are  denomi- 
nated diseases  by  infection,  or  infectious.  The  agent  of  infection  usually 
exists  in  the  state  of  gas  or  miasm,  and,  as  such,  occurs  in  filthy  localities- 
houses,  ships,  jails,  hospitals  and  cities — as  well  as  in  marshes  and  fenny 
and  low  districts  of  country.* 

The  distinction  here  established  between  diseases  by  conUigion  and  those 
by  infection,  and  the  opposite  significations  attached  to  those  terms,  are  not 
offered  as  devoid  of  all  objections,  and  as  fully  justified  by  the  real  etymology 
of  the  words ;  but  as  the  words,  when  used  in  the  above  sense,  appear  to 
convey  more  precise  views  of  the  character  or  origin  of  the  disease  to  which 

*  Smith  on  Epidemics,  p.  89 ;  Hancock  on  Pestilence,  pp.  28,  24. 

*  Smith,  p.  48. 
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thqr  are  applied  than  when  employed  in  a  less  restricted  sense — as  bj  so  nsing 
them  we  aroid  the  necessity  of  repetition,  explanation,  and  periphrasis,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  much  ambiguity — I  have  not  hesitated  to  follow  that 
eonrse.  The  distinction,  though  not  of  so  recent  a  date  as  some  writers-^ 
and  eren  the  author  of  a  creditable  work  on  epidemics — seem  to  imagine, 
is  nevertheless  of  comparatively  modem  date.  ''During  the  period  that 
brers  were  generally  believed  to  be  person^ly  communicable,"  Dr.  Smith 
remarks,  "the  terms  contagion  and  infection  were  considered  as  synonymous, 
bat  were  so  ambiguously  employed  that,  in  referring  to  the  older  works,  it  is 
frequently  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  were  intended  to  designate  spe- 
dfic  poisons  generated  by  morbid  secretory  action,  human  effluvia,  or  the  ex- 
halations from  putrefying  substances."^  Nor  is  it  alone  in  works  of  older 
times  that  the  want  of  precision  as  to  the  signification  of  the  terms  in  ques- 
tion, and  their  synonymic  employment,  may  be  discovered.  There  is  scarcely 
a  writer  of  our  own  day,  particularly  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who 
does  not  use  them  in  this  loose  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  Let  the  reader 
torn  to  the  writings  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  define  the  terms,  or  who 
have  used  them  without  making  such  attempts — ^let  him  open  the  works  of 
Charles  Maclean,  Granville,  John  McLeod,  D.  Oladstone,  Faulkner,  Quincy, 
Ferguson,  Fellowes,  and  Hancock,  and  he  will  have  the  proof  of  the  justness 
of  the  remark. 

The  one,  for  example,  tells  us  that  infection  includes  contagion,  and  differs 
from  it  only  in  being  more  comprehcmsive.  Another  says:  "Infection  is  a 
peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  rendered  unfit  for  the  healthy  exercise  of 
life  by  the  crowding  together  of  a  number  of  persons,  ill  of  the  same  fever ^ 
in  a  given  place  and  during  a  given  time ;  thus  an  epidemic  may  become  in- 
fectious." A  third  remarks  that  infection  is  the  act  of  transferring  diseases 
from  one  body  to  another,  in  whatever  way  it  can  be  done ;  contagion  is 
reeetving  the  disease  by  touch  alone.  Another,  again,  informs  us  that  infec- 
tion is  disease  produced  by  a  contagious  state  of  the  atmosphere.  A  fifth 
says  that  "contagion  expresses  only  a  mode  of  infection;"  the  former  differ- 
ing from  the  latter  only  in  being  a  term  of  lesser  extension.  We  are  again 
told  that  the  word  contagion  should  express  the  morbid  poison,  or  the  means 
of  transferring  a  disease,  and  that  infection  expresses  the  operation  of  the 
poison,  or  the  act  of  the  communication  of  the  disease ;  an  explanation  not 
different  from  that  of  Dr.  Hancock,  who,  after  giving  a  good  definition  of  the 
word  contagion,  and  dwelling  on  the  etymology  of  infection,  says  that  the 
latter  must  always  have  reference  to  the  human  body,  and  that  while  it  always 
implies  contagion,  the  latter  does  not  always  imply  the  former:  "for  infec- 
tion may  take  place  some  time  before  contagion  is  formed ;  and  contagion 
may  be  formed,  if  we  give  credit  to  some  of  our  best  writers,  without  any 
previoos  infection"  (p.  25).  A  writer  of  our  own  country  sees  nothing  par- 
ticularly mysterious  in  the  meaning  of  the  words  contagion  and  infection. 
He  gives  the  usual  definition  of  the  former,  and  says  that  "the  word  infection 

^  Smith  on  Epidemics,  p.  27. 
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refers,  on  the  contrary,  to  morbid  exhalations,  derived  most  nsoallj  from 
organic  substances  in  a  state  of  decomposition."  Yet  he  Qses  infection  as 
synonymons  with  contagion,  and  employs  the  word  infected  to  mean  "that  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  when  it  is  charged  with  the  matter  of  contagion."* 

The  first,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  who  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  terms,  and  to  annex  to  each  a  more  distinct  meaning, 
is  an  author  who  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  French  medi- 
cine— Quesnay.  In  an  essay  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Menunn  of 
the  old  Academy  of  Surgery,*  he  indicates  the  theories  of  contagion  and 
infection,  as  now  taught,  in  a  more  comprehensive  and  accurate  manner 
than  had  been  done  by  any  other  writer  prior  to  his  time.  After  defining 
contagion  to  be  a  property  by  which  the  vicious  state  of  a  body  can  extend 
itself  to  other  bodies  susceptible  of  the  same  state,  and  admitting  that  the 
word  infection  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  the  other,  he  says:  "By 
infection  is  understood  simply  the  impurity  occasioned  in  the  mass  of  hu- 
mours when  some  deleterious  substance,  as,  for  example,  an  air  impregnated 
with  putrid  vapours,  penetrates  into  the  vessels  and  mixes  and  circulates  with 
the  humours.  The  word  infection  is  then  used  in  conformity  with  its  true 
signification.  It  is  principally  with  this  sort  of  infection  we  have  to  do  at 
present;  for  the  putrid  infection  may  be  caused  not  only  by  substances  that 
may  be  furnished  by  putrid  humours  of  a  diseased  body,  but  likewise  by  sub- 
sta^^ces  furnished  by  the  decomposition  of  a  dead  body,  which  dead  body  may 
be  animal  or  vegetable.  Now,  in  the  fetter  case,  there  is  no  communication 
of  disease  from  one  body  to  another.  This  infection  is,  thefrefore,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  kind  of  contagion  of  which  we  have  just  spoken"  (pp.  80, 31). 

By  a  writer  of  our  own  country,  the  late  Dr.  Bayley,  of  New  York,  the  same 
distinctive  view  of  the  terms  in  question  was  upheld  much  in  the  way  that  had 
been  done  by  Quesnay,  who,  it  may  have  been  seen,  admitted  the  application 
of  the  word  infection  to  express  occasionally  the  power  of  transmission  of  a 
disease  from  a  person  affected  to  one  in  health.  In  his  account  of  the  yellow 
fever  which  prevailed  in  New  York  in  1195,  Dr.  Bayley,  while  using  the  term 
contagion  to  denote  such  diseases  as  are  communicated  from  one  individual 
to  another,  under  any  circumstances  of  atmosphere,  whether  pure  or  impure, 
limited  infection  to  denote  those  which  are  communicated  in  consequence  of 
an  impure  or  vitiated  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  impurities  being  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  and  not  any  specific  material  derived  from  a  patient,  and  float- 
ing in  the  air,  except  such  as  may  be  occasioned  by  the  want  of  cleanliness. 

In  a  word,  he  limited  the  term  infection  to  the  pestiferous  effluvia  arising 
from  the  excretions  of  the  sick  and  other  species  of  filth.'  The  same  views 
were  adopted  by  Webster,*  and  other  writers.  They  are  no  doubt  to  be 
considered  rather  as  an  approach  to  the  truth  than  as  the  whole  truth;  for  if 
the  impurities  of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  a  patient  acquire  the  power  of 

»  Townsend,  Fev.  of  N.  York  in  1822,  Preface,  p.  ix. 

*  M^m.  8ur  les  Vices  des  Humeurs,  in  M^m  de  I'Acad.  de  Chirnrgie,  i.  2C,  Syo.  edition. 

*  An  Account  of  the  Epidemic  Fever  irhich  preyailed  in  the  City  of  New  York,  &c., 
in  1706,  p.  88  (1796). 

«  A  Brief  History  of  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Diseafles,  &o.,  iL  141. 
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eommQnicating  to  others  a  disease  precisely  like  that  under  which  that  patient 
libonre,  it  may  be  said  to  deriye  that  power  from  something  peculiar  arising 
from  the  disease — ^the  latter  has  then  become  contagions ;  and  if  infection  is 
employed  to  conrey  the  idea  of  this  power  in  qnestion,  it  follows  that  it  is,  in 
great  measure,  employed  synonymously  with  contagion.  The  doctrine  was 
hence  imperfect,  so  far  as  precision  is  concerned,  and,  in  some  respects,  less 
satisfactory  than  that  proposed  by  Quesnay ;  for  though  the  latter  used  infec- 
tion occasionally  in  the  same  sense  as  contagion,  he  considers  such  a  use  as 
improper,  and  adverts  not  to  the  morbid  effects  of  human  effluvia  alone,  as  is 
done  by  Dr.  Bayley,  but  likewise  to  the  infection  arising  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  (p.  32). 

Bat  although  the  views  of  Dr.  Bayley  were  not  as  precise  and  definite  as 
we  could  have  desired,  still,  he  may  be  said  to  have  led  the  way  more  effectu- 
ally than  had  been  done  before,  in  this  country  particularly,  to  the  adoption  of 
the  proper  distinction  between  diseases  by  contagion  and  those  by  infection ; 
for  only  three  years  after  the  appearance  of  his  clever  volume,  t.  e.  in  1799, 
we  find  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Medical  Repository  advocating  it  on  the 
same  basis  as  that  1  have  adopted.  "In  popular  use,"  they  say,  "no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  the  terms  infection  and  contagion^  nor  perhaps  would 
an  etymological  examination  of  them  justify  a  distinction.  It  will  be  con- 
yenient  enough  for  our  present  purpose,  however,  to  assume  a  distinction. 
The  reader,  therefore,  will,  for  the  present,  be  supposed  to  understand  by  the 
first,  infection,  some  noxious  gaseous  substance,  capable  of  exciting  fever,  and 
not  emanating  in  that  form  and  with  that  power  from  a  diseased  body ;  and 
by  the  second,  contagion,  a  poisonous  material,  capable  of  exciting  a  peculiar 
disease,  and  emanating  with  that  power  from  a  body  sick  with  that  peculiar 
disease.    That  this  is  a  distinction  in  fact,  none  probably  will  deny."^ 

This  distinction,  approved  soon  after  by  respectable  writers,  has  been  very 
generally  adopted  in  this  country.  Nor  have  the  advantages  resulting  from 
it  been  overlooked  by  European  physicians.  Dr.  Adams  adopted  it  in  his 
work  on  morbid  poisons ;  limiting,  however,  the  term  infection  to  an  atmo- 
sphere vitiated  by  human  effluvia.*  Dr.  Deveze,  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
treatise  on  the  yellow  fever,'  draws  the  line  of  demarcation  between  con- 
tagion and  infection,  and  exhibits,  with  great  perspicuity,  the  characteristics 
of  each,  using,  however,  the  latter  term  to  designate  only  the  exhalations 
from  the  soil;  while  Armstrong,  Boote  (i.  117),  Bonneau  and  Sulpici  (pp. 
68, 81-85),  Nacquart  {Did.  dee  Sci.  Mid,,  art.  "Contagion"),  Rochoux  (p.  50, 
and  Did.  de  Mid.,  xii.  204-5),  Dupuytren  {Rep.  to  the  Acad,  of  Sci.  on  Costa^s 
Mem.,  pp.  7,  8),  Costa  (pp.  41,  42),  Chervin  (Fev.  of  Spain,  p.  87),  Valentm 
(p.  153),  Palloni  (p.  71),  Dr.  Fermon  (p.  11),  Lefort  (Sur  la  Contag.,  p.  23), 
Dariste  (p.  42),  Shecut  (p.  146),  Vaughan  (p.  25),  Perkins  (pp.  63,  64),  and 
Chambolle  (Ann.  de  la  Mid.  Phys.,  xiii.  199),  have  adopted  the  same  views 
with  more  or  less  precision.     In  conclasion,  I  remark  that,  discarding  the 

■  Reposit,  ii.  84,  t.  186. 

*  Obserrations  on  Morbid  Poisons,  Chronic  and  Acute,  &o.,  p.  6.    Lond.  1807. 

•  Traits  de  la  Fi^Tre  Janne,  p.  120  (1822). 
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exclusive  meaning  of  the  term  infection,  applied  to  it  either  bj  Dr.  Adams  or 
Dr.  Deveze,  I  shall,  in  imitation  of  Dr.  Smith  (p.  33),  combine  the  Tiewa  of 
those  writers,  and  consider  infection  as  embracing  all  the  febrile  agents 
which  originate  from  the  decomposition  of  dead  animal  and  vegetable  matters, 
and  endeavour,  at  the  proper  time,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  yellow  feyer  can 
with  propriety  be  ascribed  to  these  morbid  sonrces,  singly  or  combined. 

The  opinion  of  the  contagions  character  and  exotic  origin  of  the  yellow 
fever  was  early  entertained  in  this  and  other  coantries,  and  continaes  to  this 
day  to  find  favour  in  the  minds  of  professional  men,  while  it  may  be  Tiewed 
as  the  popular  creed  of  the  public  at  large.  In  the  orig^  of  the  epidemical 
visitations  of  this  city,  the  disease  was  almost  universally  ascribed  to  importa- 
tion from  abroad,  and  its  subsequent  propagation  in  the  way  mentioned  was 
thought  to  admit  of  no  doubt.  In  reference  to  the  epidemic  of  1699,  James 
Pemberton  says,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wistar,  that  his  father  had  often  told  him 
that  the  fever  was  imported  in  a  ship  (or  other  sea  vessel)  from  the  island  of 
Barbadoes.  On  the  same  authority  he  states  that  the  fever,  being  so  intro- 
duced, spread  through  the  city,  attended  with  great  mortality.  He  states 
that  his  father  was  well  capable  of  making  his  remarks  on  occurrences,  and 
afterwards  of  remembering  them,  and  knew  it  to  be  the  invariable  judgment 
of  the  physicians  and  other  citizens  that  the  disease  was  introduced  among 
them  in  the  manner  related  above,  attributing  it  to  no  other  cause.*  Equally 
convinced  were  the  physicians  and  public  of  the  foreign  origin  and  contagious 
nature  of  the  fever  of  1740,  1741,  1744,  and  1747.*  On  this  subject.  Pern* 
berton  says:  "Having  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  state  of  oar  city 
in  respect  to  the  prevailing  diseases  from  the  year  1740,  I  am  confirmed  in 
my  opinion  that  the  malignant  and  infectious  fevers  afflicting  the  inhabitants 
at  various  times  have  been  introduced  from  foreign  ports,  and  that  this  was 
the  invariable  judgment  of  my  fellow-citizens,  physicians  and  others,  which  I 
never  heard  called  in  question  until  since  the  year  1793"  (p.  7).  Be^j.  Chew 
also  speaks  of  the  alarm  spread  among  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  in  1747, 
in  consequence  of  ''  a  contagious  disease  which  raged  there,"  and  which  was 
universally  ascribed  to  importation  from  the  West  Indies.  He  in  like  manner 
perfectly  remembered  that  Drs.  Thomas  and  Phineas  Bond,  Dr.  Graham,  and 
Dr.  Gadwalader,  with  whom  he  was  particularly  acquainted,  were  unanimous 
as  to  the  exotic  origin  of  the  disease.  We  have  already  seen  that  Dr.  Bond 
attributed  the  disease,  in  most  cases  at  least,  to  the  same  cause,  both  as  regards 
its  introduction  and  dififusion.  As  regards  the  fever  of  1762,  Dr.  Redman 
and  Mr.  Willing  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  im- 
portation from  the  West  Indies ;  and  while  the  former  states  that  from  the 
spot  where  it  was  introduced  it  spread  rapidly,  first  affecting  the  houses 
nearest  the  focus  of  contagion  (p.  21),  the  other  affirms  that  the  individuals 
who  brought  it  died  of  a  contagious  fever,  and  that  sixty  others  soon  expe- 
rienced the  same  fate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  contaminated  spot  (p.  10). 

■  Add.  Facts  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  p.  5. 

*  See  Letters  of  Pemberton,  Th.  l^lUng,  and  B.  Chew,  Add.  Facts,  pp.  6-11. 
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III  1793,  wben,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fever  next  broke  oat  in  an  epidemic 
form,  the  opinion  of  the  medical  profession  was  very  generally  inclined  to  the 
idea  of  importation  firom  abroad,  and,  as  regards  the  contagions  character  of 
the  disease,  the  number  of  dissenting  Toices  was  still  more  restricted.  To  refer 
the  disease  to  other  than  a  foreign  source — ^to  say  that  it  arose  from  the  ope- 
ration of  domestic  causes,  was  considered  as  an  unpardonable  offence,  a 
dander  on  our  city  and  climate ;  and  those  who  were  bold  enough  to  doubt 
the  contagious  character  of  the  fever  were  looked  upon  as  little  better  than 
fools.  Every  eye  was  turned  towards  the  West  Indies  as  the  place  whence 
all  the  misfortune  had  originated ;  and,  from  what  has  been  stated  in  a  former 
chapter,  the  reader  will  readily  perceive  the  extent  to  which  the  belief  in 
eontagion  was  carried,  and  the  dismay  it  produced.  The  College  of  Phy- 
mcians,  which  embraced  the  larger  number  of  the  practitioners  of  the  city, 
were  almost  unanimous  as  regar^  the  first  point,  and  probably  quite  so  in 
leferenee  to  the  mode  of  propagation  of  the  fever.  ''No  instance  has  ever 
oecnrred,"  they  state  to  the  governor,  under  date  of  26th  November,  IT 93, 
''of  the  disease  called  the  yellow  fever  being  generated  in  this  city,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  State,  so  far  as  we  know;  but  there  have  been  instances  of 
Its  having  been  imported,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  prevailing  there  for  a  certain  period  of  time ;  and  from  the  rise, 
progress,  and  nature  of  the  malignant  fever  which  began  to  prevail  here 
about  the  beginning  of  last  August,  and  extended  itself  gradually  over  a 
great  part  of  the  city,  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  disease  was  imported  into 
Philadelphia  by  some  of  the  vessels  which  arrived  in  the  port  after  the  middle 
of  July.  This  opinion  we  are  further  confirmed  in  by  the  various  accounts 
we  have  received  fh)m  the  best  authorities  we  could  procure  on  the  subject."^ 

The  College  remained  steadfast  in  their  belief  on  the  subject  throughout 
many  of  the  subsequent  epidemics.  In  1798,  they  were  of  opinion  that 
to  endeavour  to  prove  the  contagions  nature  of  this  disease  would  "be 
equally  as  useless  as  to  prove  the  contagion  of  plague ;"  and  then,  as  well 
as  at  other  periods,  gave  evidence  of  their  profound  conviction  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  urging  on  the  legislature,  the  State  executive,  and  the  city  and 
health  authorities,  the  necessity  of  adopting  police  and  sanitary  regula- 
tions, most  of  which  could  only  be  calculated  to  avert,  arrest,  or  moderate 
the  extenfflon  of  a  disease  endowed  with  contagious  properties  of  the  most 
decided  character.  What  these  measures  were,  and  what  their  effects  on 
the  public,  have  already  been  stated,  and  need  not  be  reverted  to  in  this 
place.  While  such  were  the  views,  as  regards  contagion  and  importation, 
expressed  by  the  College— then  probably  the  highest  medical  tribunal  in  the 
land — ^thcy  were  advocated  in  the  most  strenuous  manner  by  individual  writers, 
professional  or  otherwise,  who  made  every  effort  imaginable  to  demonstrate 
the  exotic  origin  of  the  disease,  and  to  exhibit  its  contagious  character.  The 
writings  of  Currie,  Cathrall,  Carey,  Barnwell,  Nassy,  Condie  and  Folwell, 
Parish,  Samuel  P.  Griffitts,  and  Wistar,  to  say  nothing  of  newspaper  articles,  on 

• 

I  Currie,  p.  38. 
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those  and  subsequent  epidemics,  are  lasting  monuments  of  the  zeal  and  actiritj 
of  that  party,  and,  together  with  the  public  actions  of  the  College,  constitute 
no  unimportant  item  in  the  medical  literature  of  the  period  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  by  some  of  those  who  disbelieTed 
the  importation  of  the  fever  from  abroad,  as  Dr.  Rush,  Dr.  Redman,  Dr. 
Foulke,  Dr.  Hutchinson,  Dr.  Leib,  and  I  may  add.  Dr.  Caldwell — ^who, 
though  not  having  as  yet  reached  the  doctorate,  took  a  somewhat  promi- 
nent part  in  the  discussion — ^the  doctrine  of  contagion  was  originally  con- 
sidered as  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  and  that  the  writings  of 
the  first,  whose  professional  reputation  was  second  to  none  in  the  countiy, 
tended  greatly  to  foster  the  adoption  of  the  views  in  question.  It  is  but 
justice  to  our  physicians  to  state,  before  proceeding  further,  that  though  in 
support  of  importation  and  contagion  many  facts  were  adduced  by  them 
which,  to  philosophical  minds  of  the  preset  day,  will  appear  as  savouring 
of  romance,  and  cannot  bear  the  test  of  serious  examination,  we  discover 
nothing  in  their  writings,  animated  though  they  doubtless  were  by  party  seal, 
and  excited  by  the  troubles  of  the  times,  of  the  extravagant  and  ridiculous 
kind  with  which  some  European  and  American  contagionists  of  our  day  may 
be  taxed. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  opinion  on  the  subject  in  this  city,  a  similar 
view  respecting  the  origin  and  mode  of  propagation  of  the  disease  was 
adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  The  early  epi- 
demics of  Charleston  were  ascribed  to  importation  from  West  Indian  ports, 
and  the  spread  of  the  disease  was  referred  to  the  exposure  of  the  well  to  the 
exhalations  issuing  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick.  Lining,  for  example,  in- 
forms us  that  within  twenty-five  years  of  the  time  at  which  he  wrote  (1753), 
the  disease  had  been  four  times  epidemical  in  that  town — ^in  the  autumns  of 
1732,  '39,  '45,  and  '48 ;  that,  whenever  it  appeared,  "  it  was  easily  traced  to 
some  person  who  had  lately  arrived  from  some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
where  it  was  epidemical ;"  and  in  proof  of  its  contagious  character,  states 
that ''  almost  all  the  nurses  catched  it,  and  died  of  it,  and  that  it  soon  in- 
vaded new  comers,  those  who  never  had  the  disease  before,  and  country  peo- 
ple when  they  came  to  town,  while  those  who  remained  in  the  country  escaped 
it"  (ii.  pp.  407,  408).  As  we  have  seen,  in  one  of  the  opening  chapters,  the 
fever  which  prevailed  in  Boston  in  1692  was  ascribed  to  importation  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  regarded  as  contagious.  The  same  sentiment  prevailed 
in  New  York  in  1702, 1742,  and  at  subsequent  periods,  1791, 1795, 1798,  &c. 
The  fever  of  other  places  in  this  country.  North,  South,  East,  and  West, 
has  been  ascribed  to  foreign  sources,  and  maintained  to  be  endowed  with  a 
contagious  property ;  while  the  annals  of  the  epidemics  of  yellow  fever, 
which  have  occurred  in  Europe  and  in  the  tropical  countries,  tell  the  same 
tale.  But,  on  this  subject  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  in  this  place,  as  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  it  as  we  proceed. 

That  the  doctrine  of  importation  and  contagion,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  merits,  should  have  found  such  support  here  and  elsewhere,  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  surprise.     In  the  minds  of  the  public  at  large,  who  seldom,  if  ever. 
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possess  the  reqaisite  qnalificatioiis,  or  devote  the  time  necessary  for  inTestiga- 
tions  of  the  sort,  it  is  most  natural  to  attribate  wide-spreading  diseases  to  an 
exotic  origin,  and  their  propagation  to  the  effect  of  exposure,  with  or  withont 
contact,  of  the  well  to  the  sick,  or  to  fomites.  Discovering  nothing  palpable  in 
an  infected  spot  to  which  they  can  refer  the  development  of  these — observing 
BO  difference  in  external  agencies  as  regards  meteorological  phenomena,  and 
the  condition  of  localities  between  healthy  and  unhealthy  seasons — seeing  the 
disease  start  up  almost  suddenly  and  spread  rapidly — knowing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  prevails  elsewhere,  and  also  that  vessels  or  individuals  have  ar- 
rived from  places  so  visited,  they  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  when  it 
shows  itself  among  them,  it  is  necessarily  the  offspring  of  importation  from 
contaminated  localities.  Nor  can  they  perceive  how  a  disease  which  spreads 
widely  and  quickly,  which  attacks  persons  who  have  had  communication  with 
the  sick,  and  is,  withal,  as  they  think,  imported,  can  do  so  otherwise  than 
through  the  influence  of  personal  contagion.  Dr.  Rush  says:  "The  idea  is 
produced  by  a  single  act  of  the  mind ;  it  requires  neither  comparison  nor 
reasoning  to  adopt  it,  and  therefore  accords  with  the  natural  indolence  of 
man.  It  moreover  flatters  his  avarice  and  pride  by  throwing  the  origin  of 
a  mortal  disease  from  his  property  and  country.  The  principle  of  thus  re- 
ferring the  origin  of  the  evils  of  life  from  ourselves  to  others,  is  universal. 
It  began  in  Paradise,  and  has  ever  since  been  an  essential  feature  in  the  cha- 
racter of  our  species."^  Nor  is  the  doctrine  less  acceptable  to  physicians 
themselves,  particularly  at  the  outset  of  epidemical  visitations,  when  the  facts 
have  not  been  sufficiently  sifted,  and  minds  are  engrossed  with  the  existing 
calamity.  Some,  doubtless,  adopt  those  views  after  mature  examination 
and  careful  study;  but,  in  many,  if  not  most  instances,  they  are  adhered 
to  because  they  save  a  vast  deal  of  trouble,  or  appear  to  explain  at  once 
and  in  the  simplest  manner  all  the  circumstances  that  occur.  To  inves- 
tigate the  causes  of  disease,  to  collect  and  compare  discordant  and  often 
obscure  facts,  and  to  draw  correct  deductions  therefrom,  and  sift  the  grain 
from  the  chaff,  is  not  so  agreeable  and  easy  a  matter  as  to  be  undertaken 
and  to  be  effected  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  practitioners  of  medicine 
generally,  and  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  public  at  large.  Some  of  the 
former  are  too  indolent  to  undertake  it ;  others  are  ill  prepared,  by  proper 
mental  training,  or  too  much  occupied  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  the  in- 
TesUgation,  and  they  all,  therefore,  rest  satisfied  with,  or  cannot  reach  beyond 
the  views  entertained  by  the  unprofessional  portion  of  the  community.  These 
▼iews  become,  at  last,  favourite  objects  of  general  belief,  and  there  happens 
in  regard  to  them,  what  Locke  long  ago  said  of  others  of  a  different  nature : 
"Men  espouse  the  well-endowed  opinions  in  fashion,  and  then  seek  argu- 
ments either  to  make  good  their  beauty  or  varnish  their  deformity."  To  this 
we  must  attribute  the  fact,  that  all  wide-spreading  maladies — and,  indeed, 
often  diseases  of  more  restricted  prevalence,  have  at  times  been  considered  as 
the  product  of  importation,  and  as  being  endowed  with  contagious  proper- 

1  BoBh,  Yellow  Fever  not  contagioos,  Med.  Inquiries,  Iv.  p.  168. 
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ties.  There  are  not  wanting  diseases  formerly  regarded  as  contagious  in  T6> 
ference  to  which,  from  the  facts  that  have  accumulated,  and  more  extended 
and  correct  obscrration,  the  opinion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  profession,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  public  at  large,  has  more  or  less  changed.  In  all  ages, 
men  have  exhibited  a  marked  reluctance  to  ascribe  such  diseases  to  causes  of 
a  local  or  domestic  nature,  or  to  the  existence  of  some  irregular  or  morbific 
condition  of  the  air ;  and  sooner  than  look  to  these,  they  hare  in  rapid  suc- 
cession sought  modes  of  explanation,  which,  as  science  improTed,  or  the 
fancy  changed,  have  given  way  to  others,  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  which 
was  as  easily  discovered.  Such  being  the  case,  it  would  be  astonishing,  in- 
deed, had  matters  taken  a  different  course  in  regard  to  yellow  fever.  So  far 
as  this  disease  is  concerned,  the  disposition  in  question  is  not  peculiar  to 
American  physicians,  for  its  history  everywhere  shows  a  great  tendency  in 
the  minds  of  both  the  profession  and  the  public,  even  in  places  where  it  his 
appeared  endemically  over  and  over  again,  to  attribute  it  to  importation  from 
other  localities. 

Each  individual  will  defend  his  own  place  of  residence ;  its  character  and 
value  are  involved  in  the  decision,  as  well  as  his  own  sagacity  and  pene- 
tration in  having  made  such  a  choice.^  Hence,  we  find  that  medical  meik— 
and  clever  ones,  too — ^though  having  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  matter, 
exert  themselves  to  show  that  the  fever  of  one  spot  has  originated  in  an- 
other, when  by  others,  on  the  other  hand,  its  birthplace  is,  or  might  be,  with 
equal  propriety,  referred  elsewhere.  This  fact  was,  many  years  ago,  noticed 
by  Humboldt :  "  In  all  climates,"  he  says,  **  men  imagine  they  find  some  con- 
solation in  the  idea  that  a  disease  reputed  pestilential  is  of  foreign  origin. 
As  malignant  fevers  are  easily  engendered  amid  a  large  crew,  heaped  up 
(entasscs)  in  filthy  vessels,  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic  dates,  pretty 
often,  from  the  arrival  of  a  squadron.  Then,  instead  of  attributing  the  evil 
to  the  vitiated  air  contained  in  vessels  deprived  of  ventilation,  or  to  the  effect 
of  a  hot  and  unhealthy  climate  on  newly  arrived  sailors,  people  affirm  that  it 
has  been  imported  from  a  neighbouring  port,  where  the  vessels  in  the  convoy 
have  touched,  on  the  passage  from  Europe  to  America.  It  is  thus  that  we 
often  hear  it  said  in  Mexico,  that  the  vessel  of  war,  in  which  such  and 
such  a  viceroy  has  arrived  into  Vera  Cruz,  has  introduced  the  yellow  fever, 
which  had  ceased  to  reign  for  some  years  past ;  it  is  thus,  that  during  the  hot 
season,  the  Havana,  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  mutu- 
ally accuse  each  other  of  being  the  source  of  the  disease  by  which  they  are 
▼iiited.''*  This  diiporition  has  long  existed,  and  continues  to  exist  to  the 
daj.  Father  Da  Tertre,  in  his  Htstaire  NatureUe  et  Morale  des  Ihi 
CfMi  (L  iSS),  says  it  was  introduced  into  St  Christopher 
It,  and  at  Ooadaleope  by  a  ship  from  Rochelle  (France). 
■ho  IWher  Raymond  Breton,*  Mathias  du  Puis,* 

^  1889^  pb  M7. 

I  Bfljy.  de  la  Noav.  Ksp.,  p.  766, 4to. 
'•  S70b  Ae. 

6  ii  la  OuadaUmpt^  8vo.  (1662). 
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Hanrile  de  St.  Michel/  P^l^prat,"  Rochefort,"  and  Ligon,*  tlioiight  it  con- 
tagious. When  the  disease  first  appeared  at  Martinique  in  or  about  1688, 
it  was  attributed  to  importation  from  Brazil,  where  it  was  said  to  be  prevail- 
ing and  where  a  vessel,  the  Oriflamme,  touched  on  its  return  from  Siam,^  and 
taking  the  disease,  brought  it  to  the  island.  It  was  considered  as  highly 
contagions.  The  same  foreign  source  and  contagious  character  were  ascribed 
to  the  epidemic  which  appeared  there  in  1T03." 

When  it  broke  out  in  Barbadocs  in  1691,  where  it  prevailed  extensively 
under  the  name  of  Kendal  fever,  it  was  thought  to  have  been  imported  from 
Peniambaco.^    Moreau  de  St.  M^ry,"  in  his  voluminous  description  of  St. 

>  Vojftge  des  Isles  en  Am^riqne,  1652,  p.  45. 

*  Relation  des  Minlones  dea  P.  P.  de  U  CampAgnie  de  Jesus,  &c.,  p.  14,  35. 
'  Hist.  Nat.  and  Mor.  des  Antilles,  p.  4. 

«  The  History  of  Borbadoes,  1657,  p.  21.  »  Labat,  i.  72. 

'  FenilUe,  Journal  d'Obsenrations  dans  la  NouTcUe  Espagne,  &c.,  p.  187. 
^  Hughes,  Nat.  Hist  of  Barbadoes,  pp.  37,  88. 

*  Moreaa  de  St.  M^ry,  mentioned  in  tho  tcit,  places  the  introduction  of  the  fercr  at 
Martinique  to  the  year  1C90  (ii.  701),  and  sa3'S  notliing  of  the  Oriflamme  having  touched 
at  BraziL  Using  St  M^ry  as  his  only  authority,  on  the  subject  of  that  erent.  Dr.  Strobel, 
of  Charleston  (p.  18),  censures  severely  Bally  for  having  mentioned  it.  Had  he,  how- 
0Tm,  consulted  Labat,  who,  having  arrived  at  Martinique  in  1694,  and  having  published 
an  account  of  the  events  of  the  colony  at  that  time,  must  be  regarded  as  better  authority 
than  Moreaa  de  St  M^ry,  he  would  have  found  the  reverend  author  rery  explicit  on  that 
matter.  Speaking  of  the  fever  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  ho  remarks : 
«<Thia  disease  was  known  by  tho  name  of  Mai  de  Siam,  because  it  had  been  brought  to 
Martinique  by  a  king's  vessel,  the  Oriflamme,  which,  on  its  return  from  Siam  with  the 
fragments  of  the  establishment  that  had  been  mode  at  Merguy  and  Bancok,  touched  at 
Braiil,  and  took  that  disease,  which  had  been  prevailing  there  severely  for  the  last  seven 
or  eight  yean"  (L  72). 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  with  his  usual  inaccuracy  about  dates  and  facts,  says  (ii.  127) : 
**  Xhe  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  epidemic  is  that  recorded  by  Pere  Labat,  of  its 
introdnctioii  to  Martinique  in  168C,  by  a  ship  called  the  Oriflamme,  firom  Siam,  whence 
it  got  the  name  of  Maladie  de  Siam,  &c."  Again,  he  says :  **  With  regard  to  the  Portu- 
game,  it  ia  distinctly  described  by  Ferreiya  da  Rosa,  a  physician  of  Olinda,  in  Brazil,  ^ 
where  it  prevailed  in  1G87,  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Pemambuco,  and  broke 
out  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  Oriflamme,  already  mentioned,  on  her  passage  from  Siam 
to  Martiniqiie"  (ii.  128).  Were  this  allegation,  as  to  the  statement  of  Ferreiya  da  Rosa, 
eotreeti  the  reader,  bearing  in  mind  the  remarks  of  Labat,  and  which  the  good  Father  mode 
OB  the  information  he  obtained  in  Martinique,  would  learn  the  cxtraonlinary  fact,  that 
vUlOt  hy  some,  the  Oriflamme  is  said  to  have  derived  the  fever  from  Brazil  and  not  from 
BiaM,  where  the  disease  did  not  prevail,  others  affirm  that  the  same  vessel  brought  it  to 
Bnail  from  Siam  and  spread  it  among  the  inhabitants.  But  by  those  who  have  recourse 
to  tfao  ori^nal  authorities,  and  do  not  trust  to  the  statements  of  Sir  Gilbert,  it  will  be 
firand  that  the  faots  in  question  exist  only  in  tho  imagination  of  the  medical  baronet, 
whooe  references  to  Labat  and  Da  Rosa  are  faulty  in  more  respects  than  one.  To  say 
BOtUng  of  the  cironmstonce  that  the  Oriflamme  is  stated  to  have  introduced  the  fever 
la  ODA  place  a  year  before  it  is  accused  of  having  introduced  it  in  another  while  on  its 


>  Trattado  da  Constitai9ao  Pestilencial  da  Pemambuco,  per  Joan  Ferreiya  da  Rosa, 
«iUUMa,1694. 
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Domingo,  published  in  this  city  in  1797,  very  gprarely  inforaui  ns  that  the 
fever  of  Siam  was  first  introduced  at  Port  da  Faix  (a  port  of  that  island), 
from  Martinique  in  1691.  According  to  him,  it  was  introduced  at  the 
Cape,  in  1696,  from  L^gane,  and  in  1705  from  Martinique  (i  534-35). 
At  iK^ogane  (ii.  479)  and  Santa  Cruz  in  1691,  it  came,  according  to  the 
same  authority  (i.  701),  from  the  latter  place.  Dr.  Trapham,  who  pub- 
lished, in  1679,  a  work  on  the  health  of  Jamaica,  states,  that  about  eight 
years  before,  1671,  a  yictorious  fleet  returning  from  the  signal  expedition  to 
Panama,  brought  with  them  a  high,  if  not  pestilential  fever,  of  which  many 
died  throughout  the  country  (p.  81).  Dr.  Warren,  who,  in  ignorance  of  the 
statements  of  Hughes  (p.  37)  and  Hillary  (p.  144),  as  to  the  appearance  of 
the  fever  at  Barbadoes  in  1691  and  1696,  afi&rmed  it  to  have  first  broken  out 
in  that  island  in  1721,  says  it  was  then  brought  from  Martinique,  in  the  Lynn 
man-of-war;  as  it  was  likewise  in  1733.  According  to  this  author,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  our  earliest  medical  account  of  the  yellow  fever,  the  disease  is 
of  Asiatic  origin,  having  been  brought  to  Martinique  from  Marseilles  in  bales 
of  cotton  taken  out  of  a  vessel  recently  arrived  from  St  Jean  d'Acre  (pp.  4, 5). 
The  vomito-prieto  was  said  to  have  been  introduced  at  Guayaquil  from  Pa- 
nama in  1740,  by  the  Spanish  galleys  of  the  Southern  Sea.    On  this  pointy 

way  to  the  former,  I  may  remark  that  the  first  named  writer,  Labat,  is  made  to  refer  the 
fever  of  Martinique  to  1G86,  whereas  he  nowhere  mentions  that  date.  Nor,  indeed,  eonU 
he  have  done  so  without  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  uttering  a  falsehood ;  fbr 
the  Oriflamme  haying  reached  that  island  in  December,  1690,  and  the  reverend  writv 
having  merely  repeated  the  reports  current  in  the  island  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  re- 
specting the  agency  of  that  vessel  in  the  origin  of  the  disease,  could  not  have  fixed  the 
date  of  the  epidemic  four  years  before.  Again :  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  who,  it  is  evident, 
never  read  Labat's  work,  makes  no  mention  of  his  having  stated  that  the  fever  was  de- 
rived from  Brazil.  Moreover,  the  fever  of  Olinda  having  broken  out  in  1687,  as  stated 
by  Da  Rosa,  could  not,  admitting  its  transmissibility  by  contagion,  have  been  introduced 
there  by  the  Oriflamme,  inasmuch  as  this  vessel  did  not  reach  the  place  untU  three  years 
after ;  and,  finally,  Da  Rosa,  who  evidently  entertained  the  idea  that  the  disease  arose 
from  a  pestilential  constitution  of  atmosphere,  and  not  from  a  foreign  source,  says  nothing 
of  the  pretended  instrumentality  of  the  Oriflamme  in  introducing  it  there. 

I  have  stated  that  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  does  not  appear  to  have  read  the  work  of  Labat 
The  probability  is,  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  it  from  Chisholm.  But  Chishobn  himself 
was  not  any  better  off  in  that  matter  than  the  learned  baronet;  for,  not  having  the  original 
within  his  reach,  he  contented  himself  with  an  extract  from  the  Hittoire  OiniraU  du  Vnf^ 
agety  lix.  882.  This  extract,  however,  though  stated  by  Chisholm  to  be  perfectly  correcti 
and  literally  taken  from  the  original,  is  faulty;  for,  by  it,  we  would  be  led  to  infer  that, 
at  the  time  of  Labat's  arrival,  the  disease  had  been  already  prevailing  at  Martinique 
some  seven  years ;  whereas,  the  author  merely  states  that  when  the  Oriflamme  touched 
at  Brazil,  the  fever  had  been  committing  ravages  there  during  that  length  of  time.  The 
statement  about  seven  or  eight  years,  refers  to  Brazil,  not  to  Martinique. 

Dr.  J.  Wilson  (p.  106,  note)  is  severe  on  Father  Labat  for  haring  credited  and  contri- 
buted to  spread  the  report,  that  the  fever  of  Martinique  had  been  imported  there  from 
Siam — the  distance  of  which  from  the  other  place  is  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
10,000  miles,  and  where  there  is  no  proof  of  the  true  yellow  fever  ever  having  prevailed. 
From  what  has  been  said  above,  as  weU  as  in  the  text,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  re- 
Terend  author  did  not  deserve  the  censure. 
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we  hare  the  authority  of  XJlloa,*  who,  howcTcr,  remarks,  that  in  stating  that 
ia€t  he  has  only  followed  public  opinion  founded  on  the  circumstance  that, 
prior  to  that  period,  the  disease  was  there  unknown.  In  times  nearer  our 
own,  the  same  disposition  to  deny  a  domestic  origin  to  the  fever  has  pre- 
Tailed.  Lining  thought  that  the  fever  of  Charleston  was  always  the  offspring 
of  importation  from  the  West  Indies  (p.  370).  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Cunons  epidemic  of  Grenada,  in  1793,  was  ascribed  to  importation  from  the 
island  of  Bnlam.*  That  of  Martinique  and  St.  Domingo,  the  same  year, 
came,  as  we  are  gravely  told,  from  Philadelphia.'  Dr.  Halliday  appears  to 
be  convinced  that  the  fever  was  imported  into  the  Havana  from  the  same 
place  in  1794  (p.  10). 

Drs.  Domingues  and  Oyarvide,  who  wrote  in  Havana  in  1794  and  1801, 
entertained  opinions  allied  to  that  of  Halliday,  a£Qrming  that  whenever  the 
disease  breaks  out  in  that  city  it  is  invariably  derived  from  the  same  ''Anglo- 
American  port."^  American  vessels  communicated  it,  as  we  are  assured  by 
Chishohn  (ii.  116),  to  the  army  of  Sir  Charles  Oray,  the  next  year  after  the 
conquest  of  Martinique.  Lefoulon  assures  us  that  the  source  of  the  West 
Indian  fever  is  to  be  found  on  our  shores ;  in  other  words,  that  the  fever  of 
those  islands  may  always  be  traced  to  importation  from  the  United  States 
(pp.  33,  278,  360,  369).  Such  was  said  to  be  the  case  at  Ouadaloupe  in 
1793.  The  same  views  are  advocated  in  Spain  by  Dr.  Balmis,  who  is  of 
opinion  that  the  fever  of  Philadelphia,  in  1793,  was  communicated  to  almost 
all  the  West  India  Islands,  and  particularly  to  Bayaja  (St.  Domingo),  where 
it  caused  an  immense  mortality  among  the  troops.' 

Dr.  Copland,  entertaining  views  not  very  dissimilar  from  those  suggested^ 
before  by  Andonard,'  says,  that  since  his  visit  to  several  places  in  Africa,  and 
knowing  the  very  limited  space  in  which  a  large  number  of  slaves  are  often 
confined,  both  on  shore  and  in  slave  vessels,  he  entertained  the  idea  that  this 
pestilence,  or  its  seminium,  or  specific  infection,  had  been  generated  origi- 
nally by  the  congregation  of  negroes  in  a  close  atmosphere,  or  is  generated 
de  novo  by  this  race  when  placed  in  the  circumstances  now  stated;  and  that, 
although  it  affects  them  in  a  comparatively  slight  manner,  it  is  most  particu- 
larly baneful  to  the  natives  of  cold  countries.^ 

The  French  medical  commissioners  sent  to  Cadiz  in  1800  to  investigate  the 
caoses  of  the  epidemic  then  desolating  that  city,  as  well  as  Arcjula,  and  a 
whffle  host  of  Spanish  physicians  and  governmental  officials,  traced  the  dis- 
ease, in  a  way  very  satisfactorily  to  themselves,  to  the  city  of  Charleston.  On 
the  same  occasion,  Seville,  Xeres,  Malaga,  Carthagena,  and  many  other  cities 

1  Voyage  Hiftorique  de  TAm^que  M^idionale,  i.  140. 

*  Chiahobn,  L  98.  '  Moreaa  de  Jonnes,  p.  88. 
^  AlfoDio  de  Maria,  p.  4 ;  see  Med.  Report,  tI.  52. 

*  Eosayo  Medico-Pratico  sobre  el  tiftis  icterodes,  &o.,  p.  176. 

*  Beeneil  de  M^m.  but  le  Typhus  Nantique,  p.  12 ;  lb.,  Relation  de  la  Ff^Tre  Jaune, 
qui  a  r^gn^  an  Port  du  Paasage,  p.  5 ;  lb.,  Lettre  sur  la  Traite  des  noirs  consid^r^e  comme 
la  Caiue  de  la  Fi^Tre  Jaune,  An.  MariUmes,  1888,  i.  289. 

7  Diet  of  Pract  Med.,  iiL  175. 
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of  SpaiD,  received  the  disease  fh>m  Cadiz,  or  from  one  another.^  Sabseqaent 
epidemics  occarring  in  Spain  were  in  like  manner  referred,  one  and  all,  to  an 
exotic  sonree.  The  fever  of  Barcelona,  in  1821,  was  referred  to  importation 
through  means  of  vessels  from  the  Havana.  Pariset>  and  some  of  his 
Spanish  medical  friends,  thought  it  very  probable  that  the  fever  of  Cadiz,  in 
1819,  came  from  Calcutta,  and  was  the  result  of  the  transformation  of  that 
disease  from  the  Asiatic  cholera.'  None  of  the  Gibraltar  epidemics  have, 
according  to  a  number  of  respectable  authorities,  originated  in  the  place. 
All — ^from  that  of  1804  to  that  of  1828 — ^have  been  derived  from  some  foreign 
port.     The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  epidemic  of  Leghorn  in  1804. 

I  have  cited  Lining  to  show  that  the  fever  of  Charleston  was  early  attri- 
bributed  to  an  exotic  source.  The  same  view  has  been  taken  of  all  the  epi- 
demics that  have  prevailed  in  this  country.  Even  in  our  own  days  we  find  a 
like  tendency  existing  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  and  not  a  few  members  of  the 
profession  here  and  elsewhere  to  look  anywhere  but  at  home  for  the  sonree 
of  the  evil.  Dr.  Strobel  (p.  130),  and  a  few  physicians  of  Charleston,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  strangers'  fever  of  that  city  is  generally,  if  not  always,  im- 
ported from  the  West  Indies.  St.  Augustine  (Florida),  Augusta,  Savannah, 
and  other  southern  cities,  receive  it  from  distant  parts.  Even  New  Orleans 
is,  in  the  minds  of  some  of  her  sons,  washed  from  the  stain  of  giving  rise  to  the 
yellow  fever,  which  is  attributed  to  intercourse  with  the  Havana,  or  Africa,  or 
Rio  Janeiro,  or  some  American  port.  Dr.  Monette  will  have  us  know,  that 
when  the  disease  breaks  out  at  Natchez,  or  any  place  along  the  Mississippi, 
it  is  derived  from  New  Orleans,  or  some  other  infected  spot.  So  also  in 
Mobile.  The  time  was  when  the  yellow  fever  arose  there  from  the  operation 
of  domestic  causes.  But,  as  Moliere  said  of  the  learned  man  who  described 
the  heart  as  being  on  the  right  side  and  the  liver  on  the  left :  "  Nous  autres 
grands  m(^ecins,  nous  avons  change  tout  cela."  The  fever  now  comes  from 
elsewhere.  The  epidemic  of  Woodville,  in  1844,  was  by  Dr.  Eirkpatrick 
traced  to  Oalveston,  Texas. 

''In  the  West  Indies,  many — ^indeed  I  may  say  all  colonists,  as  Dr.  Ferguson 
remarks — ^will  strive  to  remove  the  reproach  of  pestilence  from  their  shores." 
They  will  greedily  imbibe  the  grossest  delusions — swallow,  and  propagate  the 
idlest  tales  of  importation,  and  shut  their  eyes  to  the  most  obvious  facts  of 
native  origin,  for  as  long  as  they  can  make  the  favourite  belief  subservient 
to  the  character  and  interest  of  the  colony,  consequently  to  their  own."  * 

One  island  receives  it  from  another.  St.  Vincent's  received  it,  in  1793, 
from  Quadaloupe  {Chiskolm^  ii.  145) — some  said  from  the  Hankey,  one  of 
whose  sailors  had  landed  there  while  the  vessel  was  on  her  way  from  Grenada 
to  England.  In  1793,  St.  Christopher  received  the  disease  from  Grenada 
(ii.  299),  and,  in  1796,  from  some  English  regiments  returning  to  England 
from  St.  Vincent's  (ii.  154).  The  disease  was  communicated  from  Grenada  to 
Tobago  in  1793 — some  think  from  Barbadoes  (ii.  213,  214).     From  the  for- 

>  BeHhe,  p.  58.  •  Pariflet,  Obserr.,  pp.  56-7. 

•  Id  the  Med.-Chh-.  Rev.,  xxxii.  299. 
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mer  place  it  was  conveyed  to  Trinidad  (ii.  228).  The  fever  of  Dominica  in 
the  same  year,  1793,  thongh  affirmed  by  Dr.  James  Clark,  a  competent 
aathority,  to  have  originated  there,  was  supposed  by  Chisholm  to  have  been 
imported  from  some  other  place — but  whence,  no  one  could  say.  It  was 
brought  to  Santa  Cruz  from  Guadaloupe  (ii.  340-1).  The  fever  of  Cayenne, 
in  1850-1,  was  at  first  attributed  to  a  vessel — the  Theresa — ^from  Para.^  The 
epidemic  of  Rio  Janeiro,  in  the  same  year,  was  attributed  to  importation  at 
Bahia  by  vessels  from  Baltimore,  or  New  Orleans,  or  Canada,  and  thence  by 
contagion  to  the  first-mentioned  city.'  The  agency  of  vessels  from  Africa 
was  an  after-thought 

Within  a  very  few  years  the  inhabitants  of  Demerara  accused  the  Barba- 
dians of  introducing  the  disease  into  that  colony.'  ''  What  a  spectacle," 
exclaims  Dr.  Ferguson,  in  another  publication — ''  what  a  treat  to  the  cynic, 
to  behold  the  circle  of  West  Indian  communities  all  generating  yellow  fever 
dnring  certain  unhealthy  seasons,  yet  unable  or  unwilling  to  perceive  that 
poison  springs  from  beneath  their  feet,  denouncing  one  another  as  the  im- 
porters."* 

It  is  usuaUy  admitted  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  is  prolific  of  febrile  diseases,  which  at  times  assumes  the  cha- 
racter of  true  yellow  fever.  But  many  of  the  stations  along  this  coast  have 
found  defenders.  A  late  writer  has  discovered  that,  with  the  exception  of  Sierra 
Leone,  none  of  those  stations  are  chargeable  with  the  offence  of  giving  origin 
to  the  fever,  and  that  whenever  it  has  broken  out  in  any  place,  except  the 
former,  its  appearance  has  invariably  been  preceded,  within  a  very  short 
time,  by  the  arrival  of  vessels  having  the  disease  on  board,  and  by  the  actual 
disembarkation  of  the  sick.'  While,  however,  such  is  the  view  taken  on  this 
subject  by  respectable  authorities,  others  have  not  hesitated  to  advance  the 
opinion  that  the  fever  which  prevailed  in  1829,  at  Sierra  Leone,  a  place 
which,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  and  as  must  be  inferred  if  the  preceding  state- 
ment be  correct,  ought  to  be  the  last  in  the  world  to  accuse  others  of  being 
the  source  of  contamination,  was  thought  to  have  been  imported  from  Fer- 
nando Fo  by  the  ship  Eden.*  Nay,  the  same  fever  was  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  imported  from  the  Mediterranean  in  a  vessel  named  the  Caroline 
{GiGkrest).  The  fever  of  Ascension,  in  1823,  is  attributed  to  importation 
in  the  ship  Bann,  and  is  said  to  have  spread  by  contagion ;  and  we  all  have 
heard  of  its  introduction  into  Boa  Yista  in  1845,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  comported  itself  in  that  ill-fated  island. 

'  Bept  on  that  Epidemic,  Ann.  Marit,  N:  S.,  tUL  154. 

*  Anglada,  Traits  de  la  Contagion,  ii.  50-1. 

*  Fergoaon,  Med.  Gai.,  Jan.  20,  1888,  xxi.  640. 

^  Bell's  Eccl.  J.  of  Med.,  ill.  18,  from  United  Service  JournaL 

*  Mr.  W.  Fergoaon,  Surg,  of  Roy.  African  Corps,  Med.  Gai.,  Aug.  1889,  p.  888. 

*  Boyle,  Med.-Ghir.  Bev.,  xtL  420 ;  Rickets,  Narrative  of  the  Ashantee  War,  &c. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

FACTS  AND  ABGUfilENTS  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  CONTAGIOUS  CHABAOTEB  OF  THE 

YELLOW  FEVEEU 

The  contagious  character  of  the  yellow  fever,  as  it  has  appeared  in  thii 
and  other  cities  and  towns  of  this  country  and  elsewhere,  and  its  traosmis- 
sibility  from  one  place  to  another,  hare  been,  and  continue  to  be,  sup- 
ported on  the  following  grounds :  1.  Many  physicians  in  different  parts  of 
the  world — ^the  West  Indies,  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  South  of  Europe,  tropical 
America,  as  well  as  in  this  country — ^men  of  experience,  of  talent^  and  of 
highest  professional  authority,  who  have  investigated  the  character,  origin, 
and  mode  of  propagation  of  the  disease,  unite  in  viewing  it  as  endowed  with 
contagious  properties  of  greater  or  less  activity.  This  opinion  may  be  traced 
to  a  remote  period  in  the  history  of  the  disease,  and  continues  to  this  day  to 
be  very  generally  entertained.  Thus,  to  say  nothing  of  Du  Tertre,  Labati 
Trapham,  Moreau  de  St.  M^ry,  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  Rochefort,  P^l^pnU^ 
Mathias  du  Puis,  Ligon,  Feuill^e,  and  other  historians  and  travellers,  we  find 
Warren,  Lind,  Ghisholm,  Blane,  Fellowes,  Lcmpriere,  Pym,  Stevens,  Gil- 
pin, W.  Wright,  Gillespie,  Stevens  (of  Santa  Cruz),  Dancer,  Davidson, 
Bally,  Lefoulon,  Caillot,  K^raudren,  J.  Clark,  Oyarirde,  Pugnet,  Frazer,  W. 
Ferguson,  as  well  as  Panting,  Lorillard,  Negre,  Cherot,  Scott,  Gregg,  Sted- 
man,  Vicente,  Del  Yalla,  Oiler,  Antigue,  Sandoval,  McGee,  Sir  James 
McGregor,  besides  a  host  of  others  mentioned  in  Pym,  Bancroft,  &c.,  ad- 
vocating the  inherent  contagious  character  of  the  fever  in  tropical  regions ; 
while,  by  Arnold,  Sir  W.  Burnett,  Gilbert,  and  Mc Williams — to  say  nothing 
of  many  more  of  greater  or  less  note — it  is  believed  that,  though  not  natu- 
rally endowed  with  such  properties,  it  may  acquire  them,  and  has  occasionally 
done  so,  under  the  influence  of  peculiar  contingencies. 

The  opinion  thus  advocated  in  reference  to  the  fever  of  the  West  Indies 
and  the  coast  of  Africa,  has  found  ample  support  in  the  South  of  Europe,  as 
the  reader  will  discover  in  the  writings  of  Berthe,  Caisergues,  Palloni,  Du- 
four,  Mantelli,  Gianelli,  Rochoux,  Pariset,  Bally,  Fran9ois,  Pym,  Sir  James 
Fellowes,  Copland,  Sir  David  Barry,  Faure,  Audouard,  Robert,  Ameller, 
Arcjula,  Gonzales,  Lafnente,  and  many  more  Spanish,  French,  English,  and 
Italian  physicians,  most  of  whom  believe  in  absolute,  and  some  in  contingent 
contagion. 

Nor  is  it  less  certain,  that  in  this  country,  from  Louisiana  to  Boston,  the 
disease  has,  by  competent  authorities,  been  viewed  as  propagated  by  conta- 
gion. In  the  very  first  account  we  have  of  the  yellow  fever  of  this  continent, 
that  of  Charleston,  the  author,  Dr.  Lining,  advocates  the  doctrine  in  ex- 
plicit terms ;  and  since  his  days,  we  have  the  testimony  on  the  same  side  of 
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Sajre,  Cnrrie,  PorByth,  Bayley,  D.  Hosack,  Francis,  Townsend,  John  War- 
ren, A.  Hosack,  Pardon,  Bowen,  Monson,  Barnwell,  Monroe,  McEnight, 
Seagrove,  Tilton,  Oirardin,  Strobell,  Seaman,  Carpenter,  &c.,  besides  Mo- 
nett,  Dickson,  Nott,  Fenner,  Frost,  Anderson,  and  others  of  more  modem 
times. 

Some  of  these  writers  believe  the  disease  to  be  always,  and  nnder  all  cir- 
enmstances,  contagions ;  another  set,  no  less  decided  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
doctrine  of  contagion,  think  it  requires  for  that  pnrpose  the  co-operation  of 
an  impure  atmosphere ;  while  a  different  set,  again,  though  inclining  to  the 
belief,  express  their  views  with  caution,  and  may,  in  some  measure,  be  said 
to  be  wavering  on  the  border  of  the  line,  apparently  deterred  from  the  mani- 
festation of  an  open  and  decided  recognition  of  the  doctrine  by  the  fear  of 
appearing  whimsical,  or  a  tender  regard  for  their  former  creed,  but  ready  to 
cross  the  Rubicon,  and  inscribe  their  names  on  the  list  of  pure  contagionists 
on  the  occurrence  of  additional  facts,  or  the  discovery  of  a  plausible  excuse. 

Be  it  as  it  may  with  regard  to  the  last  of  these  categories,  if  men  of  the 
stamp  of  those  included  in  the  others,  many  of  whom  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tonities  of  investigating  the  subject,  and  have  entered  into  the  examination 
unbiassed  by  preconceived  views,  can  arrive  at  the  conclusions  adverted  to, 
we  may  safely  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion  as 
applied  to  the  yellow  fever. 

2.  In  support  of  the  contagious  character  of  the  yellow  fever  it  may  be,  and 
has  been  adduced,  that  professional  men  who  at  one  time  advocated  the  doctrine 
of  non-communication  by  direct  or  indirect  contact,  have  subsequently  aban- 
doned that  doctrine,  and  openly  espoused  the  opposite  one.  We  are  informed 
by  Sir  W.  Pym,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  of  Gibraltar,  in 
1804,  the  medical  officers  were  nearly  unanimous  with  respect  to  the  non-con- 
tagionsness  of  the  disease ;  but  that,  before  long,  they  became  unanimous, 
with  one  exception,  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.^  It  is  also  said  that  the 
Spanish  faculty  of  Cadiz,  in  1800,  were  all  of  opinion,  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  fever,  that  it  was  non-contagions,  but  that,  like  the  faculty  of 
Gibraltar,  they  soon  changed  sides.'  Again,  we  find  that,  among  French  phy- 
sicians who  have  had  occasion  to  observe  the  fever  in  tropical  and  temperate 
regions,  some  may  be  pointed  out  who,  after  advocating  the  non-contagions 
character  of  the  disease,  became  decided  supporters  of  the  opposite  doctrine. 
Dr.  Guyon,  who  practised  during  some  years  at  Martinique,  and  while  there 
satisfied  himself,  by  clinical  observations  and  numerous  experiments,  that  the 
fever  was  devoid  of  contagious  properties,'  subsequently  recanted  his  former 
views  on  the  subject,  and  espoused  those  he  had  before  combated.^    Drs. 

>  On  Bnlam  Fever,  pp.  22-8. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  206;  Arejila,  pp.  164-6;  Bancroft,  pp.  460-1. 

*  See  the  certificate  giyen  by  him  to  Dr.  Cheryin,  and  published  by  the  latter  in  his 
essay  **  De  Torlgine  locale  et  de  la  non-contagion  de  la  fievre  janne  qoi  a  r^gn^  ^  Gibral- 
tar en  1828,  oa  r^ponse  k  qnelques  assertions  ^miscs  par  M.  Gnyon.  Ann.  Marit,  toI.  i. 
pt  2.     1882." 

*  Notice  BUT  Gibraltar,  sni  Tie  de  quelqaes  reflexions  snr  Torigine  de  la  maladie  de  cette 
Tille  eo  1828,  par  M.  Guyon.    Annales  Mar.,  2  partie,  tome  L     1880. 
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Francis  and  Bally,  who  both  were  attached  to  the  medical  staff  of  the  ami7 
of  St.  Domingo  under  General  Leclerc,  and  witnessed  the  awful  raTaget 
occasioned  there  by  the  yellow  fever,  may  be  cited  to  the  same  effect.  The 
former  poblished,  in  1804,  an  account  of  that  noted  epidemic*  In  this  pul^ 
li cation,  the  author  warmly  espoused  the  doctrine  of  non-contagion  and  DOn* 
importation.  In  a  subsequent  work,  which  appeared  fourteen  years  after," 
he  reiterated  the  same  views,  and  extended  them  to  the  fever  of  this  conntiyi 
where  he  sojourned  several  months.  Being  sent  to  Catalonia  in  1821,  the  same 
physician  there  became  a  zealous  contagionist,  joined  Drs.  Pariset  and  BaUj 
in  drawing  up  a  report  on  the  epidemic  of  Barcelona,  in  which  the  most  nltm 
views  in  favour  of  his  new  creed  are  advocated,"  and  unhesitatingly  taxed,  in 
open  academy,  the  non-contagionists  of  this  country  with  ignorance  and  bid 
faith.*  As  regards  Dr.  Bally,  who,  after  the  return  of  Dr.  Oilbert  to  Franea 
from  St.  Domingo,  acted  in  the  capacity  of  chief  physician  of  the  aboTe-mea- 
tioned  army,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Valentin,"  contrary  to  his  own  asser- 
tion— to  the  effect  that,  on  his  arrival  in  France,  he  discarded  the  idea  of  con- 
tagion. In  1805  he  was  sent  to  Spain,  and  there  became  a  convert  to  tha 
opposite  views,  which  he  expounded  in  a  volume  issued  in  1814,"  and  at  a 
late  period  united  with  his  colleagues,  Drs.  Pariset  and  Francis,  in  tbe  pal^ 
lication  of  the  report  above  mentioned  on  the  epidemic  of  Barcelona. 

Dr.  Girardin  resided  several  years  in  New  Orleans,  and  was  associated 
with  Dr.  Gros  in  drawing  up  the  report  published  in  the  name  of  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  that  city  on  the  epidemic  of  1817.^  He  was  at  that  time  a 
decided  non-contagionist,  as  is  attested  by  the  language  of  that  report 
(p.  60),  and  the  testimony  of  his  fellow  practitioners."  He  subsequently  be- 
came a  convert  to  different  views,  and  propounded  them  in  various  publica- 
tions," and  during  the  debates  which  at  different  times  have  taken  place  al 
the  Academy  of  Medicine.  To  the  same  effect  may  be  cited  Dr.  Rochonx, 
who,  in  a  highly  valuable  volume  published  in  1822,  opposed  with  vigour- 
and  ability  the  contagiousness  of  the  yellow  fever  which  he  had  observed 
in  the  West  Indies.     But,  while  continuing  to  entertain  the  same  views 

1  Dissertation  sor  la  F.  J.  observde  ^  St.  Domingue  pendant  les  onn^s  11  et  12. 
Soutenue  &  Ecole  de  M^.  de  Paris  le  11  Thermidor  an  12  (1804),  par  Andr^  Fran^oii. 

>  Gazette  de  Sant^,  February  21,  1818. 

*  Hist.  M^d.  de  la  F.  J.  obsenr^  en  Espagne,  et  particuli^rement  en  Catalogne,  dial 
I'ann^  1821,  par  MM.  Bally,  Fran9ois,  Pariset     Paris,  1823. 

*  G  June,  1826.    See  Chonrin,  Examen  dcs  principes  de  rodministration  en  matiins 
sanitaires,  p.  100  (note). 

*  Valentin,  Inflexions  sur  la  F.  J.,  Journal  Univ.,  xi.  143;  Journal  GiSn.,  Ixi.  858; 
Chervin,  Examen  des  principes  de  I'administration  en  matieres  sanitaires,  p.  100. 

'  Du  Typhus  Am^ricain  ou  Fi^Tre  Jaune,  p.  887. 

7  Rapport  fait  a  la  Soci^t^  de  M4d.  de  la  N.  0.  sur  la  F.  J.,  &c.,  pendant  V6t6  de  1817, 
par  MM.  Gros  et  Girardin. 

>  Letter  of  the  Med.  Soc.  of  N.  0.  to  the  French  Consul  of  that  city,  29th  Deo.  1829. 
See  Cherrin,  Petition  ^  la  Chambre  des  Ddput^,  p  109. 

*  Mdmoire  sur  la  F.  J.  considdr^  dans  sa  nature  et  dans  ses  rapports  ayco  les  Goa- 
Temement.    Paris,  1820. 
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in  rektion  to  the  diieaae  as  it  shows  itself  in  tropical  regions,  he  became 
a  strong  adTOcate  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  yellow  fever  of  temperate 
dimates,  which  he,  almost  alone,  views  as  a  disease  totally  different,  in  cha- 
racter and  phenomena,  from  the  former. 

Onr  own  country  has  furnished  us  with  examples  of  like  conversions  from 
a  belief  in  non-contagion  to  a  belief  in  contagion.  Among  these  one  stands 
prominent  from  his  acknowledged  abilities,  his  great  experience,  and  the 
high  position  he  occupies  in  the  professional  world — I  allude  to  Professor 
Dickson,  of  Charleston.  In  his  account  of  the  epidemic  which  broke  out  in 
CharieatOB  in  181T,  that  distinguished  physician  spoke  of  the  fever  as  being  de- 
void of  the  property  of  transmission,  and  says  of  Drs.  Hosack  and  Pym :  ''The 
Ingenaity  of  the  former,  and  the  industry  and  strength  of  reasoning  of  the 
Imtter  of  these  writers,  have  brought  forward  a  great  mass  of  facts  and  argu- 
ments in  support  of  their  opinion.  Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  even 
from  their  own  works,  evidence  sufficient  to  prove  the  contrary  may  be  col- 
lected.'^  In  a  subsequent  publication,'  he  expresses  himself  in  a  way  to 
make  ns  infer  that  he  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  retained  the  same  views.  ''  If 
we  attribute  its  spread  to  contagion,  why,  at  some  times,  is  it  transported 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  yet  in  this,  the  very  land  of  its  nativity,  shall  refuse 
to  emigrate  to  our  sister  Augusta,  or  our  terrified  neighbours  of  Wilming- 
ton f"  Nevertheless,  about  the  time  of  this  publication,  Dr.  D.,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Strobel,  under  date  of  Jan.  14,  1848,  renounced  the  doctrine  of  non- 
eontag^on,  and  espoused  the  one  he  had  formerly  repudiated.  It  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Hosack,*  that  Dr.  Ledyard,  when  he  first  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  Health  Office,  went  to  Staten  Island  with  the  belief  that  the  yellow  fever 
was  not  an  imported  disease,  but  generated  at  home ;  but  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  change  his  belief,  being  satisfied  from  all  his  observations,  that  the 
disease  was  exclusively  derived  from  the  West  Indies. 

No  one  can  deny  that  these  changes,  and  others  of  the  same  kind  that  might 
easily  be  pointed  out,  speak  loudly  in  favour  of  the  contagious  character  and 
the  transmissibility  of  the  disease;  for  nothing  but  facts  of  the  most  positive 
nature  could  induce  men  of  science  and  correct  judgment,  to  forego  views 
long  cherished,  and  adopt  others  of  an  opposite  kind. 

3.  An  argument  in  favour  of  the  contagious  nature  and  exotic  origin  of 
the  yellow  fever  of  this  city  as  of  many  other  places  where  it  has  at  times 
appeared,  is  derived  from  its  dissimilarity  to  the  ordinary  autumnal  diseases 
of  those  localities.  In  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, under  date  of  5th  December,  1T9T,  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  of 
this  city,  it  is  said :  **  The  disease  in  question  is  essentially  different  from  the 
fevers  that  occur  in  this  climate,  and  which  originate  from  domestic  causes. 
The  difference  particularly  regards  the  general  progress  of  the  symptoms 
and  the  mortality,  as  is  evident  upon  a  comparison  of  its  history  with  that  of 

>  Philad.  Med.  and  Phys.  J.,  iii.  278. 

'  Remarka  on  the  Y.  F.  in  Ch.  (S.  C.)  in  the  summer  of  1838,  Eclectic  Jonmal,  it.  HI. 

*  Letter  to  Dr.  Carrie,  in  Facts  bj  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians,  p.  82. 
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the  ordinary  diseaies  of  this  city.  A  disease  which  resembles  the  ferer  sf 
1T93,  and  of  this  year,  in  many  important  points,  has  long  been  known  in 
the  West  Indies  and  those  parts  of  America  situated  between  the  tropics^ 
and  in  seven  or  eight  instances  in  which  a  similar  disease  has  occamd  in  the 
United  States  in  the  course  of  this  century,  there  is  good  reason  to  beliefe 
that  it  was  derired  from  those  countries.''* 

In  another  publication,  the  College  say :  *'  Look  at  the  disease  itsdf ; 
does  any  fever  of  our  country  assume  such  forms,  or  produce  snoh  effects  f 
Do  our  severest  bilious  fevers  generally  terminate  fatally  in  a  few  days  t  Do 
they  steal  on  insensibly,  infecting  one  person  after  another  in  a  family,  and 
in  a  neighbourhood  t  Are  they  ever  equally  severe  in  seasons  so  opposite 
as  1797  and  1798  f  Do  not  the  rise,  the  symptoms,  the  progress,  and  the 
termination  of  this  fatal  disease,  demonstrate  thst  it  is  totally  different  fipom 
anything  we  have  been  accustomed  to  ?"*  And  in  proof  of  this  difference, 
it  is  remarked  that  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  question  arSy 
generally,  a  constant  fever  for  about  three  days,  which,  in  dangerous  cases, 
is  followed  by  a  cessation  thereof,  by  a  peculiar  yellowness  of  the  skin,  and 
in  fatal  cases  by  a  vomiting  of  a  dark  coffee-ground  matter.*  These  and 
other  phenomena,  appertaining  to  the  yellow  fever,  seldom  if  ever  preaeal 
themselves,  either  singly  or  similarly  combined,  even  in  the  most  malig^naat 
form  of  the  remittent  fever  of  this  country,  as  has  been  fully  shown  in  a  pre* 
ceding  chapter;  while  the  disease  from  which  they' originate  occasions  a  mor* 
tality  such  as  is  common  to  pestilential  diseases,  and  far  exceeding  that  of 
ordinary  seasons. 

While  some  of  our  physicians  are  disposed,  for  the  reason  assigned,  to  re* 
gard  the  yellow  fever  of  this  city  as  endowed  with  properties  different  from 
those  possessed  by  ordinary  autumnal  diseases,  and  as  imported  from  the 
West  Indies,  where  a  similar  complaint  often  prevails,  a  reference  to  the 
writings  of  Warren,  Ghisholm,  Pym,  and  others,  will  show  that  kindred  facts 
have  there  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  contagious  character  and  foreign 
origin  of  that  fever,  which,  as  it  is  alleged,  differs  essentially  from  the  ordi> 
nary  febrile  complaints  of  the  country. 

4.  The  ordinary  autumnal  fevers  of  this  and  other  countries  visited  by  the 
yellow  fever  make  their  appearance,  with  more  or  less  regularity,  and  follow 
a  similar  course,  nearly  every  year,  while  the  other  everywhere  shows  itself 
at  intervals  of  greater  or  less  duration,  and,  after  assuming  the  sway  more  or 
less  effectually  for  a  short  time,  and  producing  a  distress  and  mortality  pro- 
portioned to  the  violence  of  the  visitation,  but  always  greater  than  that  ooca* 
sioned  by  the  other  forms  of  fever,  disappears  completely,  and,  in  places 
subject  to  those  forms,  gives  way  to  them.  During  these  periods  of  exemp* 
tion  from  the  yellow  fever,  the  other  febrile  complaints,  at  the  accustomed 
time,  show  themselves  as  before,  and  prevail  in  their  usual  way,  and  to  aa 
extent  as  well  as  with  a  character  and  result  differing  comparatively  little  in 

*  Seo  Rush  on  FoTer  of  1797,  p.  68,  for  this  doooment 

•  Facts,  Sm}.,  by  CoUeg«  of  Physicians,  pp.  16, 16.  •  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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diferent  jean.  Tliii  imgnlaritj  of  appearance  is  noted  eren  in  conntriee 
where  the  yellow  ferer  assumes  the  character  of  an  endemic — ^in  the  West  Indies, 
or  Vera  Cmi,  and  in  some  of  onr  soothem  States,  or  other  similar  localities. 
Warren  had  practised  sereral  jears  at  Barbadoes  before  he  saw  a  ease  of  the 
disease  in  question,  which,  according  to  Hughes,  did  not  make  its  appearance 
there  before  1691.  It  prcTailed  in  1713  (Cktthohn,  ii  117),  in  1721  and 
1124  (  Warren,  p.  4),  leaving  the  intermediate  years  free.  Since  that  time,  the 
iilmnd  has  often  been  exempted  from  the  disease  during  a  succession  of  seasons. 
We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Imray,  that  when  the  feyer  broke  out  in  Dominica 
i&  1888,  it  had  not  been  known  to  prevail  for  seventeen  years  before.  It 
fa  affirmed  by  Moreau  de  St.  M^ry,*  and  other  writers,  that  the  fever 
wms  unknown  in  the  French  and  other  colonies  till  the  year  1688,  when  it 
appeared  in  Martinique,  and  soon  after  in  other  puts  of  the  West  Indies. 
If  we  open  Desportes's  excellent  work  on  the  Diteages  of  St,  Domingo, 
we  shall  find  that  in  the  course  of  the  fourteen  years  he  resided  at  the  Cape, 
the  place  was  free  from  the  fever  during  five  years.  From  1783  to  1793,  or 
bter,  it  doee  not  seem  to  have  prevailed  in  that  island.  The  fever  appeared  at 
Cayenne  in  1763,  '64,  and  1802.  From  that  time  till  1850  no  cases  occurred. 
Fevers  of  a  remittent  malarious  character  alone  were  very  prevalent.*  Mar- 
tinique was  free  from  the  disease  in  an  epidemic  form,  during  an  interval 
of  ten  years,  1827  to  1838.  The  epidemic  of  Grenada,  described  by 
Chisholm,  was  the  first  that  had  visited  that  island  for  thirty-one  years. 
(Georgetown  (Demerara),  suffered  severely  in  1793;  next,  in  1803;  then  in 
1819.  From  that  year  to  1837  the  disease  did  not  show  itself  in  the  epidemic, 
if,  indeed,  in  any  form.*  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  locality  within  the 
tropics  where  the  fever  does  not  intermit  during  periods  of  greater  or  less 
extent.  From  Humboldt  (p.  756)  we  learn  that  such  is  the  case  also  on 
the  coast  of  Mexico  and  South  America.  In  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  the 
fever,  now  so  prevalent,  did  not  appear  from  1776  to  1794  (p.  756).  TTlloa, 
in  his  Vofage  to  South  America  (i.  41,  Book  I.  Chap.  Y.),  informs  us  that  the 
fast  appearance  of  the  disease  in  South  America  was  in  1729,  when  it  de- 
stroyed the  largest  part  of  the  crews  of  the  Ouarda  Costas  at  Santa  Martha. 
According  to  the  same  authority  it  first  appeared  at  Guayaquil  in  1740  (/(., 
p.  140).  From  this  period  to  1842,  it  did  not  show  itself.^  In  Brazil,  the 
disease  prevailed  in  1687-90.  From  that  date  we  hear  nothing  of  it  in 
that  country  until  1849-50,  when  it  broke  out  and  spread  extensively  in 
Pemambnco,  Bahia,  and  more  particularly  in  Rio  Janeiro.'  Peru,  in  some 
parts  of  which  periodic  autumnal  fevers  are  very  common,  was  visited  by 
yellow  fever,  for  the  first  time,  in  1818.     From  that  year  till  1854  there  was 

>  DeBGription  de  St  Domingue,  i.  700. 

'  Extrait  da  Rapt  SUd.  sur  TEpidtoic  de  FieTre  Jaone  de  la  Qayane  FraD9ait6  en 
1850;  Ann.  Marit,  vui.  1852,  i.  168. 

*  Frost  Med.  Repoe.,  pp.  12, 18;  Blair,  Some  Account  of  the  last  TcUow  FeTer  Epi- 
dtmic  of  British  Guiana,  p.  28. 

4  See  Kept  of  N.  0.  SaniUry  Commission  for  1858,  pp.  142,  289. 

*  Pennell  and  Lallement,  op.  cit 
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an  exemption  from  the  diBease.    It  then  prerailed  extennyely  at  Lima  and 

Gallao.' 

From  181T  to  1822,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  free  from  the  disease. 
Since  then,  that  city,  as  also  Mobile,  Pensacola,  Natchez,  and  Charies- 
ton,  haye  experienced  intervals  of  respite,  daring  which  the  ordinary  ferers 
of  summer  and  aatnmn  did  not  cease  to  prevail  with  more  or  less  severity. 
In  Charleston  particularly,  as  we  learn  from  Lining,  Ramsay,  Shecnt,  and 
Simons,  the  intervals  have  been  sometimes  very  long.  The  disease  did  not 
appear  from  1703  to  1728.  There  was  also  an  intermission  from  It89  to 
1745.  From  1748  to  1792,  and  from  1807  to  1817  we  have  no  records  of 
the  existence  of  the  disease.*  It  did  not  prevail  from  1830  to  1888 ;  firom 
1839  to  1849,  or  from  the  latter  year  to  1852.  Indeed,  it  has  seldom,  at 
any  epoch  from  1699  to  this  day  prevailed  there  in  two  successive  years. 
In  Mobile,  no  yellow  fever  occurred,  except  sporadically,*  for  eight  yean 
previous  to  1837.  In  Savannah,  the  fever  did  not  prevail  epidemically  from 
1820  to  1858. 

Without  dwelling  here  on  the  results  of  observation  to  the  same  effect 
in  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  other  cities  of  the  middle  States,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Philadelphia,  which  was  settled  in  1683,  was  not  visited 
by  the  yellow  fever  before  1699 — that,  from  that  period,  forty  years  elapsed 
before  the  next  epidemic  appearance  of  the  fever  took  place;  and  to  say  no- 
thing of  several  intervals  of  comparatively  short  duration,  the  city  remained 
exempt  from  the  ravages  of  this  formidable  disease  from  1747  to  1762; 
from  the  latter  year  to  1793;  from  1805  to  1820,  and  from  the  last-men- 
tioned year  to  1853,  without,  however,  ceasing  in  former  times  to  be  annu- 
ally liable  to  bilious  remitting,  and  other  forms  of  the  ordinary  fevers  of  the 
season.  When  it  broke  out  at  Cadiz,  in  1800,  it  had  not  been  seen  there 
for  thirty-six  years ;  the  last  visitation  being  that  mentioned  by  Lind  as 
having  occurred  in   1764.*    The  city  again  suffered  in  1810,  1819,  and 

1820,  but  at  no  other  period.    Barcelona,  which  suffered  so  severely  in 

1821,  had  not  been  visited  by  it  since  1803.  It  had  not  been  seen  at 
Gibraltar  for  a  century,  at  the  time  of  its  outbreak  in  1804.  Until  the 
latter  year,  the  city  of  Leghorn  had  never  suffered  from  the  yellow  fever. 
In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  that  year,  the  disease  prevailed  there  with 
violence,  but  has  not  since  made  its  appearance. 

I  A.  Smith,  Edinb.  J.,  April,  1858,  p.  186. 

'  RamBay,  Reriew  of  the  ImproTemeDU,  Progress,  and  State  of  MecUoine  in  the  ISth 
century,  p.  30;  Shecnt,  p.  98;  Simons,  Rept.,  pp.  6,  7;  lb.,  Charleston,  Med.  Joum., 
vl.  779. 

*  Nott,  New  Orleans  Joum.,  It.  666. 

*  The  plagues  which  prerailed  at  Cadis  in  1699,  1649,  1680,  and  1780,  as  also  per- 
haps two  of  an  anterior  date  recorded  in  the  illustrated  chronicle  of  that  city  from 
1607  and  1682,  were,  in  all  probability,  prcTalences  of  a  disease  Tery  like  yellow  feTer, 
for  we  are  told  that  **  En  uno  de  estas  pestes  se  especifica  el  sintoma  del  vomito  negro 
parecfdo  al  que  se  tolera  en  el  Nuevo-mundo,  y  en  otra  se  destine  la  isleta  de  S.  Sebas* 
tlan  para  detcontagiar  lot  gineroM^Wionwi  de  Maria,  p.  10;  lb.,  El  Contagio,  Discntldo, 
p.  16. 
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This  irregalar  and  periodic  appesrance  of  the  jellow  fever,  and  its  disap- 
pearanee  during  a  series  of  seasons  characterized  bj  meteorological  pheno- 
nena  and  local  pecoliarities,  differing  little,  if  at  all,  from  those  obserred  in 
seasons  of  epidemics;  and  the  constant  preyalence  at  CTerj  retom  of  the 
summer  and  antnmn,  of  fevers  diifering  from  the  former,  dne  evidentlj  to  the 
operation  of  the  above  influences  and  of  local  canses;  and,  moreover,  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  be  devoid  of  contagions  properties,  wonld  seem  to 
indicate,  that  the  jellow  fever,  when  it  does  occur  among  ns  or  elsewhere, 
most— especiall  J  when  other  circomstances,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  are 
eombined — be  ascribed  to  other  sources  than  those  adverted  to ;  that  it  must 
be  referred  to  importation  from  sickly  parts,  and  if  so,  must  be  viewed  as 
endowed  with  powers  of  propagation  different  from  those  possessed  by  the 
ordinaiy  fevers  of  the  season. 

5.  Some  of  those  who  believe  in  the  contagious  character  and  foreign  ori- 
gta  of  th^  jellow  fever,  derive  support  in  CAVour  of  their  views  from  the  fact 
that  the  disease  very  generall  j  commences  in  sea-ports,  and  especiaUy  in  those 
that  communicate  with  the  tropics  or  other  places  within  the  yellow  fever 
■one,  or  in  localities  between  which  and  the  others  the  communication  is 
direct;  while  inland  towns,  which,  as  they  aver,  are  equally  exposed  to  the 
ordinary  canses  of  fever,  almost  invariably  escape.  It  is  observed,  besides, 
that,  in  places  that  suffer  from  the  disease,  the  latter  shows  itself  at  first  near 
the  shipping,  or  on  board  of  these,  among  individuals  employed  in  or  visit- 
ing them,  or  who  reside  in  their  immediate  vicinity.*  It  is  further  found  that, 
fh>m  the  locality  originally  infected,  the  disease  spreads,  with  more  or  less 
rapidity,  to  other  parts ;  and  that  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  while  such 
localities,  the  extent  of  which  is  at  times  very  limited,  are  severely  affected, 
the  adjacent  parts  and  the  country  around  remain  as  healthy  as  in  ordinary 
seasons,  or  are  even  found  freer  than  usual  from  febrile  complaints. 

The  (irequent  outbreak  of  the  fever  in  such  localities,  its  almost  exclusive 
limitation  there,  and  its  radiation  thence  to  adjacent  districts,  have  been  no- 
ticed as  well  within  the  tropics  as  in  Europe  and  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  American  continent 

In  this  country,  the  fever  has  shown  itself  at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  Norfolk,  Galveston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston,  New  London,  Middletown,  and  other  sea-port  towns;  and  if  we 
t&nd  it  breaking  out  and  spreading  in  places  situated  far  from,  or  having  no 
direct  communication  with,  the  sea,  and  therefore  not  exposed  to  the  imme- 
diate vicinage  of  ships  from  places  within  the  yellow  fever  zone,  or  rather 
from  places  situated  within  the  tropics,  or  which  received  the  disease  from 
these— if,  I  say,  we  find  the  fever  appearing  in  places  so  located,  we  shall  be 
eertain  that  they  are  in  communication  with  the  others,  and  that  the  out- 
break there  has  been  consecutive  to  the  introduction  of  the  fever  into  some 
■ea-port  town.  Thus,  New  Orleans  gets  the  fever  from  the  West  Indies,  or 
South  America,  or  Africa — perchance  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  New 

'  C(^ege  of  Phyticians,  pp.  16, 24. 
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York;  bnt  Natehex,  Yicksborg,  Orand  C^ilf,  aad  other  plaoat  on  the  Miiiif- 
lippi,  and  other  neighbouring  towns,  get  it  from  New  Orleans;  Hobile  v^ 
oeives  the  contagion  firom  the  West  Indies  or  New  Orleans,  and  eommni^ 
cates  it  to  the  neighbouring  towns.  New  York  gets  it  from  abroad,  bat 
commnnicates  it  to  Long  Island,  New  Haven,  kc.  Angnsta,  Macon,  Ac,  do 
not  receive  it  from  foreign  regions,  bot  from  Charleston  or  some  other  se^ 
port  Cadis  derives  the  contagion  from  America,  and,  in  her  turn,  com- 
mnnieates  it  to  Seville,  &c 

The  epidemics  of  this  city  demonstrate  the  fact  of  this  inflnenoe  in  the  most 
conclusive  manner;  for  here  the  yellow  fever  has  invariably  made  its  fini 
appearance  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wharves  and  shipping.  Thence  it 
extends  to  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  city,  and  in  almost  every  instance  in 
which  it  has  prevailed  epidemically  among  us,  or  has  appeared  only  sporadi- 
cally, such  localities  have  proved  the  principal  foci  of  the  disease.  "  Where," 
ask  the  College  of  Physicians,  "do  we  see  the  first  appearance  of  onr  pesti> 
lential  fever  f  Is  it  amongst  the  marshes  to  the  southwest  of  oar  city,  or  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  wharves?  Is  it  in  the  confined  alleys,  or  on  the 
salubrious  banks  of  the  Delaware  at  Kensington  f  Is  it  not  always  near  thoae 
places  where  vessels  from  foreign  countries  are  found?'"  Such  was  the  case 
in  the  years  1793  and  1797.  On  these  occasions,  the  disorder,  as  always^ 
broke  out  near  the  river,  and  spread  up  and  down ;  going  from  house  to 
house,  and  from  street  to  street,  until  it  extended  from  the  river  quite  to  the 
westward  part  of  the  city.  In  1798,  it  spread  over  the  whole  city  in  the 
way  it  had  done  before,  although  it  appeared  in  different  parts  of  it  nearfy 
at  the  same  time;'  and  if  the  reader  will  refer  to  what  has  been  recorded  in 
a  former  part  of  this  volume,  he  will  find  that  in  other  epidemics  the  same 
regular  march  of  the  disease,  from  the  spot  originally  affected,  has  generally 
been  observed.  Having  in  a  former  chapter  alluded  to  these  drcumstaaoes 
somewhat  in  detail,  I  need  not  again  dwell  upon  them  here.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  their  memorial  to  the 
Legislature,  already  mentioned,  strongly  insisted  on  these  facts  in  snpport 
of  their  favourite  doctrine,  and  called  attention  to  the  circumstance  thati 
in  1794  and  1797,  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia  and  the  country  adjacent  were 
more  healthy  than  usual  at  the  same  season ;  and  that,  at  the  commencemeat 
of  the  disease,  all  the  parts  of  the  city,  excepting  the  small  spaces  to  which  it 
was  confined,  were  remarkably  healthy." 

6.  The  yellow  fever  appears  at  times,  and  prevails  extensively,  when  nothing 
peculiar,  as  regards  meteorological  phenomena  and  those  circumstances  of 
locality  to  which  domestic  causes  of  febrile  diseases  are  attributed,  presents 
itself,  capable  of  accounting  for  the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  Thus,  ia 
reference  to  the  epidemic  of  1798  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  insisted  upon,  by 
the  College  of  Physicians,  "that  the  weather  had  not  been  more  sultry  that 
season  than  in  many  other  years  in  which  not  even  a  sporadic  case  of  the  dis> 

1  Facts  and  Obs.  by  tho  College,  p.  15. 

*  Condie  and  Folwell,  pp.  1  and  11  of  Appendix. 

>  Rash,  Feter  of  1797,  p.  6. 
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order  mm  met  with,  and  that  the  police  of  the  streets  wm  then  rastly  better 
tkaa  it  had  been  formerl  j,  especially  daring  the  period  that  the  British  troops 
were  here,  and  immediately  subseqaent  to  their  abandonment  of  the  city."^ 
The  seasons  in  1797  and  1798,  the  College  again  maintained,  were  of  oppo- 
rite  character,  and  yet  the  ferer  prerailed  on  both  occasions  with  great 
iererity;  a  drcnmstance  nerer  noticed  as  regards  fererB  dne  to  domestic 
eanses,  and  spreading  without  the  aid  of  contagion.*  It  is  farther  nrged 
that^  at  the  time  of  the  early  epidemics  of  oar  city,  the  latter  was  thinly 
bnilt — ^the  hooses  scattered  over  a  large  snrface,  and  generally  separated  iVom 
each  other  by  open  spaces;  that  in  1699  it  was  in  fact  a  small  Tillage,  and 
eonseqnently  well  rentilated  and  devoid  of  filthy  alleys  and  lanes,  which  the 
adrocates  of  domestic  origin  regard  as  a  principal  scarce  of  infection.  While 
ilie  disease  thns  attacked  the  city  in  its  infancy,  and  spread  desolation  among 
Its  small  and  scattered  population,  it  did  not  prerail  from  1762  to  1793, 
ihoagh  the  place  had  become  more  thickly  bnilt  and  more  thronged  with  in- 
babitants,  and  though  in  1778  it  was  in  possession  of  the  British  army,  by 
which  it  became  surcharged  in  population,  and,  as  already  stated,  in  a  less 
•atisfactory  hygienic  condition.  If,  therefore,  the  fever  arises  from  domestic 
eanflea,  and  does  not  spread  through  means  of  contagion,  it  ought  assuredly 
to  have  appeared  in  1778,  and  not  in  1699,  1741,  or  even  in  1762. 

Nor  is  it  less  certain  that  at  the  time  of  the  famous  epidemics  of  1798| 
1798,  and  of  the  less  extensive  one  of  1820,  Philadelphia,  being  one  of  the 
deanest,  best  aired  cities  in  the  Union,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  world,  and 
containing  no  greater  sources  of  infection  than  usual,  ought  not,  were  the  dis- 
ease of  domestic  origin,  to  have  been  affected,  while  other  places,  less  favour* 
ably  situated  in  these  respects,  remained  exempt  from  the  calamity.  It  is 
diAenlt,  if  not  impossible,  to  account  for  the  difference  otherwise  than  by  ad^ 
mitting  the  introduction  of  a  contagious  poison,  by  which  the  disease  is  pro- 
dnced  and  disseminated.  The  supposition  must  appear  the  more  probable 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  while  the  fever  does  not,  as  a  general  rule,  spread 
In  the  country,  it  prevailed  on  several  occasions  in  the  villages  of  Kensington, 
Marcus  Hook,  Chester,  and  Wilmington,  which  all  enjoyed  advantages  of 
▼entilatioa  and  air  almost  equal  to  those  obtained  in  the  open  country,  and 
Hiat  it  has  even  been  known  to  spread  in  the  latter. 

This  argument,  which  has  been  insisted  upon  by  contagionists,  derives  sup- 
port from  the  results  of  observation  made  elsewhere,  and  has  not  been  neglected 
bjthe  snpporters  of  the  doctrine  under  consideration,  in  this  and  other  conn* 
tries.  On  several  occasions,  the  yellow  fever  has  prevailed  in  small,  well* 
dtnated,  and  clean  towns  and  villages  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  spared  large  cities,  where  sources  of  infection,  which 
iome  would  make  us  believe  are  the  causes  of  the  disease,  abound. 

7.  The  exotic  origin  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  its  complete  independence  of 
the  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  ordinary  fevers  of  our  cities,  and  of  the 
country  generally,  may  be  farther  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  appearance 

1  CoDdie  and  Folwell,  p.  27.  *  Facts  and  Obs.,  p.  16. 
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of  the  disease  in  an  epidemic  form  ocenn  often  in  seasonB  nnmarked  bj  any 
thing  pecnliar  in  the  character  or  extent  of  preralence  of  those  fevers  either 
previoas  to,  daring,  or  after  the  epidemic  occurrence  of  the  former.  Indeed, 
instances  are  to  be  found,  in  which  this  malignant  fever  has  been  preceded  by 
a  more  than  common  healthfnlness  of  both  town  and  country,  or  co-existed 
with  a  like  condition  in  the  surrounding  districts,  thereby  indicating  the 
absence  of  an  epidemic  constitution  of  atmosphere.  And  on  the  contrary, 
places  may  be  pointed  out  which,  though  sometimes  or  even  often  visited 
by  the  yellow  fever,  have  remained  free  from  it  on  occasions  when  the  exist- 
ence of  that  epidemic  constitution  was  evinced  by  an  uncommon  prevalence 
of  summer  and  autumnal  fevers.  Dr.  Bush,  while  discarding  the  idea  of 
importation,  admits  that  the  noted  epidemic  of  this  city  in  1)98,  as  also 
that  of  the  year  following,  was  preceded  by  an  uncommon  and  g^eral 
healthiness  (iv.  118).  We  are  told  that  during  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer months  of  the  year  1808,  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  enjoyed  a 
state  of  health  uncommonly  favourable.  Except  among  children,  who  were 
as  usual  affected  by  the  disorders  of  the  season,  physicians  found  bnt  little 
to  call  forth  the  exercise  of  professional  skill  "till  between  the  19th  and 
last  of  July,  when  the  fever  broke  out"  (p.  144).^  Dr.  Hosack  informs  us 
that,  during  many  visitations  of  yellow  fever — in  1791,  1T95,  1798,  1805, 
and  1819 — ^New  York  was  proverbially  healthy ;  and  that  while  the  disease 
was  there  co-extensive  with  the  foul  atmosphere  of  the  district  in  whieh  it 
had  been  introduced,  other  parts  of  the  city,  equally  if  not  more  fool, 
were  proverbially  free  from  it'  "  We  look  in  vain  on  the  list  of  diseases,^ 
says  Dr.  Townsend,  in  reference  to  the  epidemic  of  1822,  "for  the  local 
and  general  affections  with  which  yellow  fever,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  ro- 
mantic doctrines  of  some  writers,  is  said  to  inosculate  so  freely,  some  of 
which  are  averred,  before  the  appearance  of  this  disease,  to  have  become 
epidemical,  and  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  forerunner,  or  avani  amrien  (caureun) 
of  this  fatal  malady.  No  unusual  affections  of  this  kind  were  observed  to 
prevail  either  before,  at,  or  after  the  time  at  which  this  foreign  disease  was 
brought  into  the  city"  (pp.  274-5). 

Dr.  Hosack  further  states  that  when,  in  1820,  Philadelphia  and  other 
places  suffered  sorely  from  yellow  fever,  New  Tork  enjoyed  an  exemption 
from  the  pestilence,  while  in  other  respects  it  proved  an  unprecedented  sea- 
son of  general  sickness  (op.  eii,,  p.  74);  and  the  history  of  the  negro  fever 
of  this  city,  in  1820,  and  of  the  remittent  fever  of  that  and  several  suc- 
ceeding years,  when  the  yellow  fever  did  not  prevail,  shows  that  the  two 
forms  of  disease  are  independent  of  each  other. 

Dr.  Rochoux  says  the  same  of  his  "amaril  typhus,"  and  draws  from  the 
supposition  of  that  disease  not  being  preceded  by  any  other  form  of  febrile 
complaints,  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  yellow 
fever  of  the  West  Indies  (p.  546). 

1  Caldwell,  Med.  Repot.,  Tii.  144;  lb.,  p.  186;  Strlngham,  Obs.  on  the  Yellow  Ftrw 
of  Americft,  Edinb.  Joum.,  i.  144. 
I  Med.  Police  Euaji,  it  48,  74. 
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In  18S0,  mt  New  Orleans,  the  vernal  fevers  were  nncommonlj  mild  in  cha- 
ncter.*  In  Charleaton,  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  extensively  in  1824,  though 
the  coontry  was  healthier  than  nsnal.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  1837,  '8,  '9, 
and  '40.'  Dr.  Kelly  reiterates  the  same  fact,  and  says  that  a  like  occurrence 
was  noticed  at  New  Orleans  in  1832,  1833,  1835,  1837  and  1839.  On 
lhe-<M>ntrary,  in  1840  and  1841,  Mobile  was  particularly  healthy,  though 
the  snrronnding  conntry  was  very  sickly.*  The  epidemic  of  Dominica,  in  1841, 
bant  out  suddenly,  without  giving  intimation  of  its  approach,  and  ceased 
withont  the  prevalence  of  intermittent  fever.* 

8.  The  communication  of  the  disease  from  the  sick  to  the  well  may,  in  gene- 
ral— though  more  particularly  in  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic,  or  when 
the  disease  prevails  to  a  limited  extent — be  traced  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
In  other  instances,  the  fever  is  found  to  be  due  to  exposure  to  articles  of 
merchandise,  clothing,  bedding,  or  furniture  impregnated  with  the  seeds  of  the 
eontagion.  That  such  a  communication  is  not  always  apparent,  is  admitted. 
**  Your  memorialists,"  say  the  College  of  Physicians,  ''  are  aware  that  cases 
may  be  adduced  where  the  disease  has  occurred  in  persons  who  were  not 
known  to  have  been  exposed  to  imported  contagion ;  but  such  is  the  subtile 
nature  of  this  power  that  it  often  exists  unsuspected,  and  similar  difficulties 
occur  respecting  the  smallpox  and  other  contagions,  allowed  by  all  to  be  of 
foreign  origin.^  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  usually  found  that  the  dis- 
ease steals  on  insensibly,  infecting  one  person  after  another  in  a  family  and 
in  a  neighbourhood,'  and  that  the  communication  to  nurses,  children,  parents, 
or  persons  about  the  sick  takes  place  in  localities,  and  under  circumstances 
which  preclude  the  possibility  of  attributing  the  occurrence  to  any  other  cause 
than  contagion.'  "Though  the  disease,"  says  Dr.  Cnrric,  in  his  account  of  the 
fever  of  1798,  "was  highly  contagions,  the  influence  of  the  contagion  was  cir- 
cumscribed to  a  narrow  sphere,  for  none  but  those  who  approached  near  to 
the  sick,  or  to  such  articles  as  had  been  in  contact  with  them,  or  within 
the  ^here  of  their  effluvia  so  as  to  be  impregnated  thereby,  were  affected." 
''I  have  known  lately,"  he  remarks  in  another  place,  "several  instances 
that  could  not  be  accounted  for  upon  any  other  principle  than  that  of  conta- 
gion. The  most  striking  of  the  cases  I  allude  to  is,  where  several  of  a  family 
Kving  in  a  healthy  and  uninfected  part  of  the  city,  took  the  disorder  from  a 
person  in  the  family  whom  they  had  for  several  days  closely  attended,  with- 
out having  themselves  been  in  any  part  of  the  city  that  could  even  have  been 
Bupposed  to  be  infected. "" 

In  1818,  at  Cadiz,  "  when  any  individual  stranger  in  a  house  was  taken  ill, 
the  fever  was  commonly  confined  to  that  particular  house,  unless  there  were 

'  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Phys.  Med.  Soo.,  p.  5. 

*  Diekion,  L  837.  *  Kelly,  Am.  J.,  N.  8.,  ziv.  876. 

*  Imraj,  Edinb.  Joara.,  UIt.  886.  *  Rush,  p.  61. 

•  FactB,  bj  College  of  Phjs.,  p.  16. 

'  AdditioDftl  Feets  by  CoL,  p.  46;  Carrie,  Feter  of  1798,  p.  28;  Condie  and  Folwell, 
p.  61. 

•  FeFer  of  1798,  p.  28. 
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fresh  objects  for  it  to  act  apon ;  and  when  it  did  spfetd,  it  waa  tkrongli  tke 
mediam  of  risitors  and  others  who  frequented  the  chambers  of  the  sick."  If 
the  disease  did  not  spread  as  generally  as  it  had  done  formerly,  it  is  beeaasi 
most  of  the  people  had  passed  through  it  on  former  occasions,* 

The  case  of  Dr.  Valli  is  well  known.  He  lay  in  the  bed  of  an  indiTidnal 
who  had  jnst  died  of  the  yellow  fever,  pnt  on  his  clothes,  rubbed  himself  with 
the  matter  of  the  black  Tomit,  and  thereby  took  the  ferer  and  died  in  a  short 
time.  Dr.  Bally,  while  at  Barcelona  in  1821,  receired  the  contagion  from 
an  individoal  whom  he  risited  in  the  immediate  Ticinity  of  that  city.  Othsr 
cases,  just  as  strong,  occurred  in  the  same  place  on  the  same  occasion,  as  the 
reader  will  find  recorded  in  the  report  of  that  epidemic  by  Pariset,  Balty^ 
and  Francois  (pp.  49-50).  The  reader  may  recollect  that  one  of  the  early 
epidemics  of  this  city  was  the  effect  of  the  exhalations  issuing  from  a  trunk  of 
clothes  belonging  to  a  person  who  had  died  of  the  disease.  Cases  in  point 
are  related  as  occurring  at  Barcelona.' 

9.  Nor  is  it  alone  within  the  usual  sphere  of  preralence  of  the  disease,  that 
instances  of  positiTe  and  direct  communication  hare  been  saUsfactorily  pointed 
out.  In  numerous  instances,  the  contagion  has  been  carried  to  distant  tO* 
lages  or  towns,  or  to  public  establishments  situated  in  parts  of  the  city  whidi 
otherwise  remained  free  from  the  calamity. 

In  1798  the  fever  was  communicated  to  some  of  the  inmates  of  the  Pean* 
sylvauia  Hospital  by  the  assistant  nurse  of  the  men's  ward,  and  others  who 
received  the  contagion  in  the  city.  In  all  the  former  epidemics  through 
which  Philadelphia  had  passed,  the  establishment  had,  by  proper  care,  been 
perfectly  preserved.*  Such  had  also  been  the  case  with  the  jail,  which  here* 
tofore  had  escaped  the  disease,  but  was  this  year,  like  the  hospital,  invaded.* 

Dr.  Addoms,  in  a  dissertation  on  the  yellow  fever  of  New  York,  in  1791| 
states  on  good  authority  that  many  of  the  boatmen  who  frequented  the  city 
from  Long  Island,  and  the  upper  part  of  Hudson  River,  carried  the  disease 
home,  where  it  proved  fatal  to  several  (p.  7);  the  same  author  mentions  on 
the  authority  of  an  eminent  physician  of  New  York,  that  a  gentleman  from 
Linn  (Conn.),  was  on  a  visit  to  that  city  and  there  went  through  the  disease 
in  a  severe  form.  He  relapsed  on  his  return  home,  and  died.  "  The  greater 
part  of  his  family  caught  the  contagion,  and  soon  became  affected  with  a 
similar  disease,  which  proved  fatal  to  his  mother  and  some  other  persons  in 
the  family."  (Ibid.,  note.)  The  fever  was  communicated  in  October,  1799v 
to  the  north  side  of  Statcn  Island  from  New  York,  by  an  individual  who  had 
lately  arrived  from  the  city.  The  physician  in  attendance  took  the  disease 
and  died,  and  was  soon  followed  to  the  grave  by  his  wife.  Three  years  alter^ 
the  fever  was  introduced  in  the  island  from  the  city.*    Kensington,  in  1798, 

1  Sir  James  Fellowes,  p.  287.  *  Pariset,  p.  84,  fte. 

*  Park*8  Communication  to  the  College,  Additional  Facts,  p.  88. 
«  Condie  and  Folwell,  Ferer  of  1798,  p.  75. 

*  Channlng,  Facts  relatiTo  to  the  Contagions  Nature  of  Yellow  Fevtr  in  the  pure  Air 
of  the  Country,  Med.  and  Phil.  Register,  ii.  22. 
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feoeirad  the  coDtagion  from  Philadelphia  from  which  it  waa  then  separated.^ 
80  did  Cheater,  Marcna  Hook,  Wilmington,  Petersburg,  and  Richmond 
(Ya.).'  The  next  jear  the  diseaae  waa  convejed  again  from  Philadelphia  to 
Wilmington,"  Swedeaborongh,  &c^ 

Dr.  Ljman  Spalding  relates  the  following  as  occnrring  in  1*798,  at  Dart- 
nosth.  "  Mj  brother,  hearing  of  my  sickness,  came  twenty  miles  to  my 
aaaistance,  remained  in  my  chamber  almost  continually  for  sixteen  days,  tak- 
ing the  aole  care  of  me.  About  two  weeks  after  his  return,  he  was  attacked 
with  the  fever;  no  other  person,  within  three  miles,  being  affected.  In 
Windsor,  a  Miss  Bayley  was  very  sererely  attacked  in  the  sickly  part  of  the 
town  three  miles  from  her  father's ;  an  elder  sister  came  to  her  assistance,  and 
waa  immediate  nurse  till  she  recovered;  then  returning  home,  she  was  herself 
Attacked  and  died.  Another  sister,  who  was  her  immediate  nurse,  and  had 
aeen  no  other  person  labouring  under  the  disease,  nor  been  in  the  infected 
part  of  the  town,  was  also  attacked,  and  died."^ 

The  late  Dr.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  William 
Cnrrie,  of  this  city,  mentions  several  facts  relative  to  the  communication  of 
the  disease  at  Huntington  (L.  I.),  in  1795  and  1798.*  In  1853,  the  fever 
prevailed  extensively  at  Mobile.  But  it  was  not  limited  to  that  city;  it 
extended  not  only  to  all  the  little  settlements  within  five  or  six  miles  of  it, 
bat  to  Citronelle,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Ohio  Railroad,  thirty-three 
miles  from  town;  "  on  to  the  various  towns  on  the  rivers  tributary  to  the  bay 
aa  lar  as  steamboats  have  g^ne,  and  no  further — ^to  Montgomery  and  Demo- 
polia,  for  example,  to  say  nothing  of  many  intermediate  points."'  The  yellow 
fever  of  Washington  (La.),  in  1853,  was  undoubtedly  introduced  from  New 
Orleana  by  individuals  and  merchandise,  and  spread  by  contagion."  The 
aame  may  be  said  of  many  other  towns,  and  even  of  plantations  along  the 
Hissisaippl  River  and  its  tributary  streams,  or  in  the  interior — Thibodeauville, 
DonaMsonville,  Plaqnemine,  St  Francisville,  Pattersonville,  Yicksburg,  Port 
Gibson,  Orand  Onlf,  Alexandria,  Opelousas,  Rodney,  Franklin,  New  Iberia, 
Ifatches,  as  also  along  the  bay  of  St.  Louis,  Shieldsborough,  Biloxi,  Tampa, 
and  Pascagoula  Bays,  Woodville,  Washington  (Miss.),  and  Coonville*  (Ala.). 

The  following  cases  are  worth  mentioning :  ''A  Jew  peddler,  recently  from 
Port  Oibson,  was  seized  with  fever  while  on  his  rounds,  and  evidently  in- 
fected three  families..    He  was  literally  driven  from  one  to  the  other  till  he 

*  Feeta,  *«.,  faj  the  CoUtge  of  Phys.,  pp.  22,  45. 

*  6m  Ciurie,  Ferer  of  1798,  pp.  109, 186,  188, 141 ;  Faets,  &o.,  by  CoUege  of  Pbyi., 
p.  23. 

*  Conie.  Ferer  of  1799,  p.  61 ;  Tilton,  Med.  Repos.,  iii.  p.  128. 

*  Additional  Faeta,  p.  74.  *  New  Tork  Med.  Reposit,  iii.  8  (note). 

*  Facte  relatire  to  the  Contagions  Nature  of  the  Yellow  Fever  in  the  Pore  Air  of  the 
CooBtry,  Med.  and  Philot.  Reg.,  iii.  191. 

»  Nott,  N.  0.  Joom.,  X.  671.  •  Cooke,  N.  0.  Jonm.,  x.  608. 

*  Fenner,  Report  to  Med.  Aesoe.  Trans.,  tH.  612,  &o. ;  Drake,  ii.  214,  &c. ;  Monette, 
pp.  64,  66,  66,  67;  Btrobel,  pp.  117, 128,  180, 187;  Carpenter,  pp.  17,  22,  28,  26,  26, 
S7,  28,  29;  Khrkpetriek,  N.  0.  Jonm.,  U.  49. 
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got  to  Heath's,  where,  being  too  ill  to  get  back  to  town,  he  was  pnt  in  a 
back  shed-room  of  the  dwelling,  and  died  of  black  vomit  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember. So  moch  were  the  people  of  the  honse  alarmed,  that  the  corpse 
was  harried  into  a  coffin  without  dressing;  his  pocket-book  of  papers,  parse 
of  money,  and  eyerything  on  his  person,  were  bnried  with  him.  The  weather 
boarding  and  g^ble-end  of  the  room  were  knocked  off  to  let  in  air  and  run; 
the  bedding  and  fnmitnre  were  bnmed,  and  only  a  few  pieces  of  the  latter 
were  aUowed  to  lie  out  one  or  two  hundred  feet  from  the  dwelling  for  tW0 
weeks  ;  meantime,  no  one  sickened.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks,  the  bedclothes 
were  brought  in,  boiled,  wrung  out,  and  dried  about  the  house,  Mrs.  Heath 
seeing  to  it.  Within  eight  days  from  that  time,  and  about  twenty  from  the 
burial  of  the  poor  peddler,  Mrs.  Heath,  her  husband  and  son,  the  woman 
who  washed  the  clothes,  and  sereral  other  servants,  sickened;  the  first  two 
died,  and  the  others  recovered."  The  peddler  communicated  the  disease  on 
another  plantation  to  a  black  boy,  who  was  seized  sixteen  days  after  the  former 
had  left.  Sixteen  days  after  the  time  of  his  death,  his  mistress  was  attacked 
and  died  similarly.*  The  following  case  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Fenner 
by  the  late  Dr.  George  Banks,  of  Clinton  (Miss.) :  "A  Mr.  McManns,  who 
lived  on  the  hills  of  Hinds  County,  four  miles  from  Clinton,  and  more  thaa 
forty  miles  from  Vicksburg,  went  down  to  the  latter  place  (during  the  epi- 
demic of  1841),  and  remained  there  several  days.  He  returned  home,  and 
was  very  soon  attacked  with  yellow  fever,  of  which  he  died,  after  throwing 
up  black  vomit.  A  few  days  after  his  death,  his  wife,  who  had  nursed  bin 
assiduously  during  his  illness,  and  had  not  been  away  from  home,  was  attacked 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  died  with  black  vomit  and  yellowness.  Their  resi- 
dence was  in  a  high  and  ordinarily  healthy  locality,  where  yellow  fever  was 
never  known  to  prevail.''" 

In  Spain,  the  disease  has  been  carried  from  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Carthagen% 
Malaga,  Gibraltar,  and  other  seaports,  where  it  had  been  introduced  from 
abroad,  to  some  thirty  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,"  as  every  one  may 
know  who  consults  the  works  of  Pariset,  Berthe,  Arejula,  Fellowes,  Pym, 
&c. 

In  the  year  1798,  it  was  introduced  into  the  village  of  Germantown, 
situated  on  high  ground  about  five  miles  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  by 
a  person,  Betsey  Johnson,  who  had  remained  some  days  in  the  city;  and  it 
spread  to  some  extent  among  the  family,  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  "  These 
melancholy  circumstances,''  says  the  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
an  account  of  the  facts  in  question,  "occurred  in  a  village  which  has  long 
been  remarkable  for  its  salubrity,  at  a  time  when  the  other  inhabitants  en* 
joyed  their  usual  health.    In  most  of  the  cases,  the  disease  appears  to  have 

'  A.  P.  Jones,  in  a  Communication  to  Dr.  Fenner,  Trani.  of  Med.  Assoc.,  vii.  628. 

'  Fenner*8  Rept  in  Trans,  of  Med.  Assoc.,  Tii.  589. 

*  Seyille,  Espora,  Ubriqae,  Moron,  Puerto  Real,  Rota,  San  Fernando,  P.  St  Maria, 
Arcos  la  Rambla,  Le  Brisa,  Carlotta,  Xeres,  San  Lncar,  Cordoya,  Medina  Sedonia,  Ximena, 
Los  Barrios,  Algesiras,  Ajamonte,  San  Roque,  Etp^o,  Mahon,  Palma,  Lebreia  Tortota 
Meqainei 
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been  contracted  at  the  honae  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  which,  before  this  distressing 
period  had  been  eminendj  distinguished  bj  the  health  and  longeTity  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  family  were  extremely  neat,  and  it  maj  be  asserted  with 
confidence,  that  the  premises  were  nerer  more  clean  than  they  were  at  the 
time  of  this  tmly  affecting  catastrophe.  What  caose  but  contagion  is  ade- 
qoate  to  the  production  of  such  a  disease  among  persons  so  situated  ?"^ 


CHAPTER    XII. 

f  AOTB  AMD  AnaUMSNTS  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  CONTAGIOUS  CHABACTEB  OF 

YELLOW  FEVER — OONTINUED. 

10.  As  an  additional  and  strong  proof  of  the  exotic  origin  and  conta- 
gious character  of  the  yellow  feTcr,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  while  almost 
every  epidemic  of  the  disease  in  this  and  other  cities,  has  been  traced  to  com- 
munication with  vessels  or  indiTiduals  from  unhealthy  places,  and  while,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  indiiidnal  cases  may  be  traced  to  intercourse  with  the 
sick,  or  objects  of  clothing,  &c.,  the  introduction  of  the  fever  may  be  and 
has  often  been  girded  against  by  quarantine  regulations ;  and  the  danger 
of  infection  obviated  by  seclusion  from  places  already  affected,  or  by  avoid- 
ing objects  or  persons  contaminated  by  the  contagion.  In  1798,  the  city  of 
Baltimore  was  evidently  preserved  by  such  means ;  while  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  which  (and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  latter  city)  are  not  as 
much  exposed  by  their  situation  to  the  dissemination  of  tropical  diseases,  but 
where  the  health  laws  were  not  so  efficient,  suffered  considerably.'  Utrera  in 
Spain,  between  Seville  and  Xeres,  was  saved  in  1819  by  a  strict  enforcement 
of  quarantine  restrictions,  while  all  the  neighbouring  places,  San  Fernando, 
Cadiz,  Chiclana,  Seville,  and  Xeres  were  severely  scourged.  In  1800,  on  the 
contrary,  when  no  precautions  were  taken,  it  suffered  severely.*  Pariset,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  preceding  facts,  informs  us  that  in  1800  and 
1820,  Lebreja  was  saved  by  the  same  means.* 

We  are  told  that^  in  the  year  1793,  all  the  prisoners  in  the  jail  of  Philadel- 
phia, amounting  to  more  than  two  hundred,  the  pensioners  in  the  almshouse, 
and  the  patients  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  escaped  the  disease,  owing  to 
the  precaution  of  preventing  the  admission  of  any  sick  or  suspicious  persons, 
as  well  as  every  infected  article,  into  those  places.  All  the  families,  also,  that 
remained  in  the  city,  confined  themselves  and  their  domestics  to  their  own 
houses,  permitted  no  sick  person  or  any  one  lately  recovered  from  the  disorder, 

■  Wifitar,  Ad^tioial  Facts  by  College  of  Physicians,  p.  36.  See  also  Condie  and  Fol- 
well,  p.  97;  Cnrrie  (1798).  p.  114. 

*  Facts  and  Obs.  by  College  of  Physicians,  pp.  15,  20. 

•  Pariset,  Fever  of  Cadis  in  1819,  p.  67.  «  Ibid.,  p.  66. 
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or  anj  material  from  an  infected  honse,  to  come  near  them,  and  emplojed 
some  tmstj  person  to  famish  them  with  marketing  and  other  necceaariet  horn 
sources  free  from  infection,  escaped  the  disease,  without  exception.  This  was 
also  the  case  with  all  the  &rmers  attending  the  market,  that  cantioosly  EToided 
sleeping  at  or  going  into  anj  of  the  chambers  of  the  tarems  or  plaees  when 
they  put  up.^  Dr.  Rush  also  says  that  "several  families  who  shut  «p  their 
front  and  back  doors  and  windows,  and  avoided  going  out  of  their  houses, 
except  to  procure  provisions,  escaped  the  disorder"  (p.  101). 

The  military  hospital  and  citadel  of  Barcelona  were  preserved,  in  18S1, 
through  means  of  a  strict  seclusion.'  The  orphan  asylum  was  treated  in  the 
same  way,  and  with  results  equally  satisfactory."  Such,  also,  was  found  to 
to  be  the  case  as  regards  the  arsenal  of  Cadiz  in  1800,*  and  the  prison  of  Ma- 
laga.' "The  dock-yard  (of  Oibraltar),"  says  Dr.  Gilpin,  "is  sitnated  under 
the  line  wall,  and  a  drain  very  offensive  to  the  smell  passed  through  it,  which 
has  been  covered  over  since  the  existence  of  the  disease.  Besides  this  drain, 
there  is  a  stagnant  piece  of  water,  called  the  Lamber,  in  which  boats  are  liaded 
up  to  repair;  this,  it  is  said,  has  three  or  four  feet  of  mud  in  it,  and  recdves 
a  great  part  of  the  filth  of  the  shores  at  the  south,  and  emits  a  very  offensivo 
effluvium.  Of  five  hundred  persons  who  were  confined  there  during  the  whole 
sickness  (of  1818),  there  was  not  an  instance  of  a  person  being  attacked.  It 
should  be  observed  that  these  persons  held  their  communication  with  the  gar- 
rison through  the  medium  of  health  guards  from  the  Pratique  office;  and  the 
same  precautions  were  used  as  are  pursued  in  cases  of  plague.  These  facts 
have  been  ascertained  by  the  Pratique  Master  himself,  a  man  of  talents  and 
great  observation,  and  militate  strongly  against  the  idea  that  the  disease  ori- 
ginated in  noxious  effluvia."*  This  place  suffered  equally  with  others  in  1804» 
in  consequence  of  the  communication  not  having  been  cut  off^»'  The  same 
occurred  in  1814.*  Sir  William  Pym  relates  some  striking  examples  of 
the  advantage  of  separation  as  observed  in  Gibraltar.  Speaking  of  an  early 
epidemic,  he  informs  us  that  Col.  Fyers,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  with  seven 
persons  in  his  family,  besides  servants ;  Col.  and  Mrs.  Darby,  with  Cap!  and 
Mrs.  Wilkinson,  of  the  54th  regiment;  Capt.  Dodd's  family,  and  Mr.  Straith 
and  family,  were  the  only  persons  that  cut  off  communication,  and  the  only 
persons  that  kept  clear  of  the  disease,  until  the  beginning  of  December,  when 
Col.  and  Mrs.  Darby,  with  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  fatigued  with  their 
quarantine,  and  considering  the  disease  so  far  got  the  better  of  as  to  be  safe 
from  its  attack,  returned  into  town  to  their  quarters,  where  they  all,  as 
well  as  their  servants  (with  the  exception  of  Col.  Darby,  who  had  had  the 
fever  in  the  West  Indies),  were  attacked  with  the  disease,  of  which  Capt 
Wilkinson  died.*    The  following  is  also  in  point:  "Two  families  in  the  town 

«  Condle  and  Folwell,  p.  72;  Cmrrie,  Perer  of  1793,  p.  8;   lb..  Fever  of  1798,  p.  «8; 
Carey,  p.  83. 

•  PariMt,  R«p.,  pp.  146-ieO.  •  lb.,  p.  44. 

«  lb.,  Feyer  of  Cadix,  p.  60.  »  Areola,  p.  864. 

•  Mcd.-Cbir.  Trans.,  t.  809,  810.  ''  Pjm,  p.  66. 

•  OajoD,  Ann.  Mar.,  p.  761.  •  Pym,  2d  edition,  p.  %L 
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ent  off  an  eommnnicatioii,  and  were  not  attacked  with  the  disease,  with  the 
tzoeption  of  a  serrant-maid,  who  went  to  visit  her  sister,  labouring  under 
fbe  epidemic.  This  maid  was  attacked,  and  passed  the  disease  in  a  room 
apart  from  the  others,  under  the  most  strict  obserration  of  some  persons 
who  preTiooslj  had  passed  the  disease.  With  this  precaution,  four  indi- 
Tidaals  of  the  Camilj  of  Trotabas  avoided  it.  This  house  is  not  well 
TentOated,  and  is  situated  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  town.  The  other 
fiunily  which  redded  in  the  town  was  that  of  Mr.  Martinez,  composed  of 
eight  individuals,  one  of  whom  had  passed  the  epidemic,  and  the  others  were 
not  attacked  on  this  occasion.^  It  was  the  opinion  of  Arejula,  who  had  much 
experience  in  these  matters,  that  the  ''separation  of  the  sick  from  those  in 
health,  and  avoiding  all  communication  between  one  and  another,  is  the  only 
measure  which,  in  such  cases,  can  be  depended  upon  to  prevent  the  propa- 
gation of  the  malady."* 

11.  It  is  inferred  that  the  fever  of  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  of  tempe- 
rate regions  does  not  originate  from  domestic  causes,  but  is  derived  from 
the  importation  of  a  contagious  poison,  from  the  circumstance  that,  when  it 
prevails  epidemically,  other  cities  not  far  distant  often  remain  exempt  Thus, 
in  1798,  while  this  city  suffered  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  Baltimore, 
Oeorgetown,  Alexandria,  Wilmington  (N.  C),  Charleston,  and  Savannah, 
where  at  other  times  it  has  prevailed,  remained  free  from  its  effects.  "The 
disease,"  says  Dr.  Currie,  "prevailed,  and  was  attended  with  a  degree  of 
mortally  unexampled  in  this  country  (considering  the  comparative  smallness 
of  the  number  that  remained  within  the  sphere  of  the  contagion),  in  all  the 
commercial  towns  north  of  Baltimore ;  whereas  all  the  commercial  towns 
south  of  Baltimore  have  escaped,  Petersburg  excepted,  and  the  disease  was 
iaferodnced  into  Petersburg  by  the  ship  Nestor,  from  Philadelphia." 

''Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  late  fever  could  originate  and  become 
epidemic  on  the  high,  dry,  and  sandy  banks  of  Kensington?  in  the  paved, 
elean,  and  open  streets  of  Philadelphia,  where  every  wind  that  blows  has  a 
free  course?  on  the  high  and  gravelly  hills  of  Wilmington?  on  the  elevated 
shores  of  York,  washed  on  either  side  by  the  ocean's  briny  waves  ? — and 
not  make  its  appearance  on  the  flats  of  Baltimore  or  the  putrid  fens  of 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  where  bile  flows  in  incessant  streams,  and  where 
the  debilitated  inhabitants  faint  under  the  insufferable  blaze  of  a  vertical 
sun?'* 

While,  in  1793,  it  raged  with  uncontrollable  fury  in  Philadelphia,  all  the 
other  towns  of  America  remained  free  from  an  epidemic  visitation.  In  1794, 
it  prevailed  in  New  Haven,  Baltimore,  and  partially  in  Philadelphia,  but  in 
no  other  of  our  sea-port  towns.  In  1795,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
and  Charleston,  and  in  1796,  Newbnryport,  Haddam,  Boston,  and  Charleston 

>  ^ym.  Answers  to  queries  firom  tiie  Royal  Med.-Chir.  Soc.  of  Cadii,  Edlnb.  Journ., 
T.  88. 

*  Brere  deeoripoioii  de  U  Fiebre  AmarilU,  p.  216. 

>  Currie,  Fever  of  1798,  pp.  140-1 ;  Condie  and  Folwell,  ir.,  Appendix. 
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alone  saffered.  In  179*7,  it  spread  in  Philadelphia,  as  also  in  Norfolk,  Balti- 
more, Bristol,  and  ProTidence,  and  spared  all  other  parts  of  the  Union;  and 
in  1799  it  appeared  in  Newburyport,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Edonton,  and 
Charleston,  while  Boston,  Dover,  Baltimore,  and  many  other  towns  eacaped. 
Daring  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1805,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  saffered 
severely  from  the  disease,  but  Baltimore,  Boston,  Charleston,  and  other  cities 
were  free.  Our  city  remained  healthy,  on  the  contrary,  in  1817,  aa  did  also 
New  York,  Baltimore,  and  most  other  places,  while  New  Orleans,  Charle^' 
ton,  and  Natchez  were  severely  visited.  In  1809,  it  was  introduced  into  the 
town  of  Brooklyn  (L.  I.),  when  New  York,  only  800  yards  distant,  enjoyed  the 
most  perfect  health.^  In  1819,  the  disease  was  severe  in  New  York  and  Bal- 
timore, and  slight  in  Philadelphia.  In  1820,  on  the  contrary,  it  assumed  the 
character  of  an  epidemic  in  the  latter  city,  as  also  in  Charleston,  Savannah, 
New  Orleans,  and  Middletown,  while  New  York  and  other  places  escaped 
entirely.  In  1822,  New  York  and  New  Orleans  experienced  the  disease  in 
a  violent  form,  and  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  &c.,  remained  untouched.  Since 
then,  it  has  often  prevailed,  more  or  less  extensively,  in  New  Orleans,  Charles- 
ton, Natchez,  Mobile,  Augusta,  Ac,  and  spared  Philadelphia  and  other  cities 
of  the  Union.  In  1853,  it  prevailed  extensively  in  New  Orleans  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  South ;  it  visited  Philadelphia,  but  spared  Charleston,  Bal- 
timore, New  York,  and  other  cities. 

If  we  turn  to  the  old  continent,  we  shall  find  the  same  limited  extension  of 
the  disease.    In  the  year  1800,  it  was  restricted  to  Cadiz  and  other  cities  of 

■ 

Andalusia.  Leghorn,  Gibraltar,  and  Malaga  alone  suffered  in  1804.  In 
1814,  Gibraltar  was  severely  visited,  while  other  cities  on  the  Mediterranean 
escaped.  In  1819  and  1820,  Cadiz  and  other  parts  of  Andalusia  again  were 
the  only  sufferers.  In  1821,  the  fever  was  in  great  measure  limited  to  Cata- 
lonia; and  in  1828,  Gibraltar  alone  suffered  from  its  ravages. 

How  could  all  this  be  explained  otherwise  than  on  the  supposition  thai 
the  disease  was  introduced  into  those  suffering  places,  while  all  others,  far  or 
near,  escaped,  owing  to  the  absence  of  communication,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  tropical  regions  and  with  the  former?  Were  this  not  true — ^were  the 
disease  the  product  not  of  a  contagions  and  importable  poison,  but  of  a  dis- 
tempered condition  of  the  atmosphere,  arising  from  domestic  exhalations  or 
otherwise — ^it  ought  to  spread  all  over  a  large  tract  of  country,  and  affect 
not  one  place  or  a  few  places,  but  all  within  the  sphere  of  the  contaminated 
region. 

12.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  proof  of  the  contagious  character  of  the  yellow 
fever  of  this  city,  that  whenever  the  disease  appeared  among  us,  "  it  has  been 
confined,  for  the  first  week  or  more,  to  the  particular  neighbourhood  where 
it  was  first  observed,  or  to  persons  whose  occupations  led  them  to  frequent 
that  particular  part,''  and  that  after  the  death  or  recovery  of  those  first  at- 
tacked, it  has  made  a  remarkable,  though  a  partial  pause — after  which  it  has 
gradually  spread  or  been  conveyed  into  more  distant  parts,  and  has  rapidly 

1  Soo  Med.  Reg.,  i.  101,  256;  Ilosack,  Med.  Pol.  in  Essays,  ii.  28. 
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■dTanced  with  the  adTancing  season.*  This  panse,  which  was  noticed  by 
Dr.  Rush,  and  other  correct  observers,  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  an  especial 
manner  in  reference  to  the  question  at  issue,  by  Dr.  Hosack,'  who  remarks 
that  it  occurs  in  every  epidemic  visitation  of  the  fever,  and  who  fixes  its 
doration  at  from  eight  to  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  A  similar  interval,  it  is 
added,  has  been  frequently  noticed  in  the  history  of  the  plague,  as  will  be 
seen  in  Rnssel's  account  of  the  famous  epidemic  of  Marseilles  in  1820,  when, 
from  the  12th  of  July  to  the  23d,  there  was  so  decided  a  pause  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  that  the  popular  apprehensions  began  to  subside,  and 
the  physicians  were  reproached  with  ignorance  in  having  mistaken  ordinary 
fever  for  the  plague. 

It  is  further  remarked,  that  whenever  the  yellow  fever  has  been  introduced 
into  this  or  other  cities  of  the  United  States,  its  first  extension  has  always 
been  slow  and  ^^radual — so  much  so,  that  its  boundaries  could  be  and  were 
accorately  defined  by  the  boards  of  health  at  the  various  periods  of  the  epi- 
demic. "  For  awhile,"  says  Dr.  Hutchinson,  port-physician,  speaking  of  the 
fever  of  1793,  "  the  fever  was  confined  to  the  above-mentioned  parts  of  the 
city  (Water  St.,  between  Race  and  Vine),  but  the  disorder  is  spreading,  and 
now  appears  in  other  places,  so  that  several  are  affected  in  other  parts  of 
Water  Street,  some  in  Second  Street,  some  in  Vine  Street,  some  in  Carter's 
Alley,  some  in  other  streets  ;  but,  in  most  cases,  the  contagion  can  be  traced 
to  Water  Street.'"  On  this  subject,  Dr.  Hosack  remarks  that  proofs  of  the 
same  kind  might  be  taken  from  the  most  authentic  accounts  of  the  yellow 
fever  as  it  has  prevailed  at  other  seasons,  and  in  other  cities  and  other  sea- 
ports of  the  United  States,  *'  proofs  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  assertions 
of  those  who  have  declared  that  the  malignant  yellow  fever  arises  at  distant 
and  unconnected  points ;  that  no  relation  is  observed  between  the  source  of 
the  supposed  contagion  and  the  spreading  of  the  disease  to  individuals  or 
families,  and  who  have  maintained  that  there  never  was  any  successful  attempt 
to  trace,  in  irregular  series,  the  propagation  of  it  to  any  number  of  persons 
from  the  first  case,  or  from  any  single  point  of  infection."* 

13.  The  contagious  character  of  the  yellow  fever  may  be  inferred  from  the 
protection  which  one  attack  affords  against  further  danger.  That  second 
attacks  occasionally  occur  may  be,  and  doubtless  is  true ;  but,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  they  are  not  frequently  noticed,  and  when  so,  constitute  excep- 
tions to  a  general  rule.  This  peculiarity  is  one  attached  to  smallpox,  and 
other  diseases  originating  from  and  spreading  by  contagion ;  and  the  fact  of 
its  being  observed  to  hold  in  regard  to  the  yellow  fever,  affords  a  strong  reason 
for  viewing  the  latter  disease  as  endowed  with  the  like  properties.*  '*  Every 
one  is  aware,"  says  Dr.  Dickson,  "  of  the  immunity  of  the  acclimated  resident 
of  localities  where  yellow  fever  is  endemical,  and  of  the  extreme  rarity  of 
second  attacks  of  this  terrible  pestilence — immunities  well  known  and  observed 

>  Currie,  1799,  p.  11.  ■  Laif§  of  Contagion,  Essays,  i.  807. 

i  Rash,  let  ed  ,  p.  19.  *  Laws  of  Contagion,  note  k,  Essays,  i.  861. 

*  Fellowes,  pp.  zzii.,  zziii. 
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in  Earope  as  well  as  America.  In  character  it  offers  a  strong  analogy  with 
contagioas  febrile  diseases,  and  is  in  equally  strong  contrast  with  ordinary 
endemics,  snch  as  remittents  and  intermittents.  These,  if  they  do  not  prefer, 
certainly  do  not  spare  the  most  habitnal  resident,  but  attack  him  again  and 
again.'''  Many  of  those  who  have  taken  notice  of  this  pecnliarity,  have 
derived  from  it  a  proof  of  the  contagions  character  of  the  disease. 

14.  By  those  who  advocate  the  doctrine  of  contagion  and  importation  it  is 
remarked,  that  the  appearance  of  the  yellow  fever  has  always  coincided  with  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  in  parts  of  tropical  regions  and  other  places  with  which 
commercial  and  other  relations  are  entertained.  Thus,  in  regard  to  this  city. 
In  1G99  it  prevailed  in  Martinique,  as  also  at  Barbadoes,  St.  Domingo,  St 
Christopher,  and  Guadalonpe.'  In  1741,  St.  Domingo  suffered  severely.*  So 
also  in  1747.*  In  1762,  the  disease  raged  at  the  Havana.^  At  the  time  of 
the  famous  epidemic  of  1793,  the  islands  of  Grenada,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent's, 
Jamaica,  Tobago,  Trinidad,  Antigua,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Thomas,  and  Santa 
Cruz,  as  well  as  Demerara,  were  visited  by  the  disease  to  an  unprecedented 
extent.*  Our  fever  of  1794  coincided  with  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in 
Dominica,  Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Domingo,  St.  Lucia,  Demerara, 
Havana,  St.  Thomas,  and  Santa  Cruz;  and  that  of  1797  with  a  similar 
occurrence  at  Martinique  and  St.  Lucia.'  As  regards  the  fever  of  1798,  it 
is  remarked  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  ''  that  the  yellow  fever,  or  tnaladie 
de  Siam,  prevailed  in  a  very  great  degree  in  the  different  ports  of  Hispaniola 
during  the  last  year,  and  more  particularly  in  Port-au-Prince,  Jeremie,  and 
Cape  Nicholas  Mole;  and  that  a  very  great  number  of  vessels  arrived  at  this 
city  from  those  ports  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1 7  98. '"  It  prevailed 
also  in  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  Alexandria.  In  1799  it 
existed  in  Martinique,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  Norfolk.  In  1802  (Bally, 
p.  77),  it  prevailed  in  Carthagena,  Vera  Cruz,  Cayenne,  and  particularly  at 
St.  Domingo,  besides  New  York,  and  other  parts  of  this  country.  In  1805, 
the  fever  appeared  and  spread  in  Philadelphia ;  it  prevailed  with  violence  at 
Barbadoes  and  New  York;  and  finally,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  1820,  the  ports 
of  Cuba  and  other  West  India  Islands,  as  also  the  city  of  Savannah,  were 
sorely  affected  with  the  fever,  while  in  1853  most  of  the  West  India  Islandsi 
and  a  large  extent  of  our  southern  States,  were  sorely  visited  by  pestilence. 

The  same  coincidence  will  be  found  to  present  itself  between  the  fever  of 
other  parts  of  this  country  or  of  Europe  and  that  of  tropical  climates,  for 
whenever  it  has  prevailed  in  either  of  the  former — as  New  Orleans,  Charles^ 
ton,  Baltimore,  New  York,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Barcelona,  &c ^the  occurreuce 

«  Letter  to  Dr.  Strobel,  pp.  128-9.  «  Labat,  It.  251-2;  Bally,  p.  86. 

*  Pouppd  Dcsportes,  i.  110.  *  Ibid.,  i.  183. 
'  UedmaD,  Facts,  &c.,  by  College  of  Physicians,  p.  21. 

*  Chi-sholm,  ii.  74. 

^  Ibid,  ii.  74, 114;  J.  Clark,  Fever  of  Dominica,  p.  1,  &c. ;  J.  Halliday,  A  Short  Ac- 
count of  the  Yellow  Fever  as  it  appeared  in  the  city  of  the  Havana,  p.  7. 

*  Facts,  by  College,  p.  25. 
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i8  Bare  to  hare  been  preceded  bj  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  some  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  while  few,  if  any,  instances  have  occurred  where  the  fever 
of  any  one  of  the  cities  or  towns  of  this  country  or  of  Europe  has  not  been 
accompanied  with  a  similar  occurrence  in  some  other  place  of  greater  or  less 
proximity,  and  with  which  it  held  commercial  or  other  intercourse. 

Such  being  the  case,  there  can  be  no  difficulty — admitting  the  disease  to 
be  contagious  and  transmissible  to  distant  parts — in  foreseeing  the  proba- 
bili^  of  its  having  been  introduced  here  or  elsewhere  from  the  West  Indies, 
or  other  places  previously  affected,  and  of  its  deriving  the  infection  from  the 
former. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  to  show  the  connection  between  the  ex- 
istence of  the  yellow  fever  in  various  parts  of  this  country  and  intercourse 
with  sickly  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  it  may  be  mentioned — and  the  fact  has 
been  regarded  as  at  once  "  vanquishing  the  speculations  of  the  adversaries  of 
the  doctrine  of  contagion" — ^that  during  the  years  in  which  our  commerce  with 
those  ports  was  interdicted  by  the  embargo,  and  during  the  subsequent  years 
of  war  with  Great  Britain,  when  our  communication  with  her  possessions  in 
those  climates  and  countries,  the  usual  seat  of  fevers  of  this  description,  was 
altogether  suspended,  the  cities  and  towns  along  the  whole  of  our  seaboard 
were  totally  exempt  from  the  fever  of  the  tropics.  And  yet  a  recurrence  to 
the  meteorological  observations  of  that  period,  will  show  a  thermometrical 
range  frequently  higher  than  in  those  years  when  the  yellow  fever  prevailed ; 
that  the  rain  fell  as  in  ordinary  seasons ;  and  that,  judging  from  the  preva- 
lent diseases,  a  general  constitution  of  atmosphere  and  condition  of  localities, 
favourable  to  the  generation  of  this  malignant  form  of  fever  if  such  causes 
could  engender  it,  existed  as  heretofore.  As  Dr.  Hosack  remarks,^  the  local 
circumstances  of  our  seaports  were  the  same,  nay  worse,  for  they  were  crowded 
with  shipping ;  the  made-ground  remained  unchanged  in  its  condition ;  the 
same  offensive  vapours  arose  from  our  slips,  our  market-places,  our  privies, 
and  from  the  soil  where  the  latter  did  not  exist — for  the  same  authorities 
ascribe  the  same  disease  in  one  year  to  privies,  and  in  another  to  the  want  of 
privies ;  yet,  unfortunately  for  the  doctrine  of  the  believers  and  supporters 
of  the  domestic  origin  of  yellow  fever,  the  health  of  our  cities  remained 
andistnrbed  by  the  deadly  visitor. 

Proofs  of  the  communicability  of  the  disease  from  the  sick  to  the  well, 
whether  in  places  infected,  or  in  situations  remote  from  these,  numerous,  po- 
sitive, and  satisfactory  as  they  are,  would  be  still  more  so,  were  not  the  viru- 
lence of  the  contagion  like  the  efficient  cause  of  other  kindred  diseases  so  far 
under  the  control  of  external  influences  as  to  be  by  them  greatly  blunted,  or 
even,  at  times,  completely  destroyed.  So  true  is  this,  that  while  recognizing 
in  the  disease  the  possession  of  a  power  of  transmission  from  individual  to  indi- 
vidual— the  result  of  a  specific  virus — and  while  denying  its  origin  from  the 
operation  of  local  or  domestic  causes,  some  writers  maintain  that  facts  show 

1  Hosack,  Med.  Police  Essays,  11.  29,  80. 
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that  the  contagion,  though  inherent  in  the  fever,  remains  ordinarily  in  a  latent 
state,  and  requires,  in  order  that  it  may  display  itself,  the  concarrence  of  a 
pecaliar  condition  of  atmosphere.  In  the  absence  of  this  pecnliar  atmosphere, 
patients  or  their  effects  may  be  approached  and  handled  with  impunity; 
during  its  existence,  the  contagious  effluyia  issuing  from  a  diseased  body, 
or  carried  in  fomites,  acquire  greater  power  or  new  victims,  and  become  a 
source  of  danger.  "We  learn  from  past  observation,"  says  Dr.  Carrie,* 
"that  a  certain  condition  of  the  atmosphere  must  concur  with  the  matter  of 
contagion,  before  the  disease  can  be  communicated  from  one  to  another,  or 
be  propagated  by  contagion  (which  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  propagated). 
What  that  precise  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is,  which  favours  the  commu- 
nication of  the  disease  from  one  to  another,  has  not  yet  been  nneqaivocally 
ascertained ;  but  from  the  circumstance  of  the  disease  not  being  communi- 
cated in  high,  dry,  open,  and  airy  situations  in  the  country,  during  the  season 
when  it  is  most  highly  so  in  the  city,  which  is  a  fact,  with  a  few  extraordinary 
exceptions,  well  established,  it  amounts  to  a  degree  of  probability  almost 
equal  to  certainty,  that  the  atmosphere  where  the  disease  prevails,  and  is 
readily  communicated  from  one  to  another,  must  not  only  be  of  a  certain 
temperature,  but  at  the  same  time  calm,  confined  or  motionless,  and  perhaps 
contaminated  with  exhalations  from  putrefying  vegetable  or  animal  substances, 
or  from  living  animal  bodies  deprived  of  fresh  and  purer  air  in  close  and  con- 
fined situations,  which  render  it  a  fit  conductor  for  the  matter  of  contagion, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  air  thus  contaminated,  by  impairing  the  inherent 
powers  of  the  body,  predisposes  it  to  be  more  easily  acted  upon  by  the  con- 
tagion, not  only  of  pestilential,  but  of  ship,  hospital,  jail,  or  nervous  fevers.'^ 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  work.  Dr.  Currie  says  that  his  observations 
incline  him  to  believe  ''that  although  the  yellow  fever  is  never  generated  in 
this  country,  it  is  communicated  from  one  to  another  more  readily  and  cer- 
tainly when  the  atmosphere  is  replete  with  putrid  exhalations,  than  when  it 
is  more  pure  or  free  from  such  exhalations."* 

The  modifying  effects  of  such  agencies,  by  which  the  contagious  power  of 
the  yellow  fever  is  in  part,  or  completely  concealed,  are  not  admitted  by  this 
distinguished  physician  only ;  but  will  be  found  equally  recognized  by  numerous 
writers  of  this  and  other  countries,  who  nevertheless  deny,  in  most  positive 
terms,  the  possibility  of  the  disease  originating  from  the  operation  of  domestic 
causes,  or  of  its  spreading  through  any  other  agency  than  the  one  in  question. 
There  are  not  wanting  facts,  indeed,  to  show,  according  to  some,  that  though 
the  disease  is  always  of  exotic  origin,  it  never  exhibits  contagions  proper- 
ties, except  in  an  atmosphere  rendered  impure  by  imperfect  ventilation,  or 
by  exhalations  of  the  kind  mentioned. 

The  late  Dr.  Griffith,  of  this  city,  entertained  an  opinion  somewhat  similar 
to  this;  for  while  admitting  that  the  fever  was  not  apparently  contagious 

•  FcTcr  of  1799,  p.  11 ;  Barton's  Med.  nntl  Pliys.  Journ.,  ii.  pt  i.  43. 

«  Ibia.,  p.  77;  sec  also  FcTcr  of  17U3,  pp.  Co,  69;  Fever  of  1798,  pp.  CO,  67. 
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in  the  West  Indies,  he  thought  it  became  so  daring  the  passage  from  the 
Antilles  to  the  United  States,  from  the  crowding  of  the  yessel  and  the  want 
of  cleanliness  and  defective  ventilation.  Hence,  he  denominated  it  ship  fever 
of  tropical  climates.  When  once  introduced  in  onr  ports,  it  was  propagated,  he 
thought,  firom  individual  to  individual,  from  house  to  house,  and  thus  became 
generaL*  The  fever  which  prevailed  on  board  the  Eclair  in  1845,  may  be  cited 
in  point.  It  was  not  primarily  contagious,  and  therefore  not  the  true  Bulam 
fever.  It  acquired  that  quality  in  the  ship.  Such  a  disease  could  not  have 
been  contracted  at  Seabar ;  for  in  that  case,  other  vessels  visiting  that  part 
of  the  station  would  have  been  similarly  affected.  Nor  at  Sierra  Leone,  for 
some  of  the  many  Europeans,  from  the  numerous  shipping  there,  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  attacked  with  a  fever  manifesting  contagious  qua- 
lities. 

While  the  Eclair  was  there,  there  was  nothing  unusual  either  in  the  amount 
or  nature  of  disease  in  the  colony.  Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  the  Gambia.  As« 
snredly,  as  -Dr.  Mc Williams  remarks,  the  remittent  is  quite  destructive  enough 
of  human  life ;  and  in  the  late  Niger  expedition,  where  its  fatal  effects  were 
manifested  in  a  terrible  degree,  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  its  spread 
was  dae  to  contagion.  The  whole  of  the  surviving  sick  were  landed  at  Fer- 
nando Po,  after  the  ship  got  clear  of  the  Niger,  yet  none  of  the  residents 
there  suffered  in  consequence,  although  many  officers  and  men  died  at  Cla- 
rence Cove.  Now,  why  did  this  malignant  disorder  rage  on  board  the  Eclair 
and  not  in  other  vessels  that  were  with  her  J  Simply  because  her  circum- 
stances were  peculiar,  and  it  is  entirely  to  this  peculiarity  and  unwonted  com- 
bination of  circumstances  that  the  contagionality  of  the  fever  with  which 
her  crew  was  affected,  was  due.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  fever  in  question 
was  in  any  degree  contagious  before  the  vessel  reached  Boa  Yista,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  look  for  proof  both  at  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Qambia,  where 
the  evidence  is  against  contagion.  At  Boa  Yista  the  reverse  was  the  case ; 
for  the  whole  history  of  the  progress  of  the  fever  subsequently  to  the  landing 
of  the  crew  on  the  small  island  proves  it  to  have  then  possessed  highly  con- 
tagious qnalilies.  ''I  would  say,  then,"  Dr.  Mc  Williams  adds,  ''that  the 
contagious  properties  which  marked  the  Eclair  fever  at  Boa  Yista  were  ac- 
quired or  contingent,  and  not  primarily  or  essentially  belonging  to  it.'^ 

Not  very  different  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
principal  champions  of  the  contagious  character  and  exotic  origin  of  the 
fever  in  this  country.  By  this  distinguished  physician,  the  yellow  fever  is 
considered  **  to  be  the  disease  of  the  northern  man  suddenly  removed  to  the 
tropics ;  in  other  words,  the  effect  of  high  temperature  upon  the  unacclimated 
constitntion,  and  this  frequently  aggravated  by  other  exciting  causes,  as  vio- 
lent exercise,  ardent  spirits,  free  living,  exposure  to  night  air,  &c."  "This 
disease,"  he  says,  "  is  not  limited  to  Siam,  in  the  East  Indies,  as  its  birth- 

■  Docnmeiit  famished  to  Dr.  Chenrin,  Opinion  des  MM.  Am.,  p.  105 ;  Report  of  the 
Academy  of  Medieine,  p.  16. 

'  Report  on  the  Fever  at  Boa  YiBta,  p.  110. 
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place,  as  has  been  believed  by  some  writers,  nor  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  as 
urged  by  others,  but  extends  to  the  tropics  in  general."  When  the  yeUow 
fever,  thus  generated,  attacks  the  individual,  it  frequently  destroys  without 
being  communicated  to  others  surrounding  him,. that  is,  in  a  pure  air  where 
attention  is  paid  to  ventilation,  personal  cleanliness,  and  the  removal  of  all 
excrementitious  and  foul  materials  from  the  apartment  of  the  sick ;  bat  when 
an  individual  is  attacked  in  a  crowded  and  filthy  dwelling,  as  on  board  of 
ship,  in  a  garrison,  &c.,  the  disease  assumes  such  a  degree  of  malignity, 
that  the  excretions  from  his  person,  mingling  with  the  virulent  materials 
composing  the  offensive  condition  of  atmosphere  around  him,  readily  commu- 
nicate the  same  disease  to  those  who  respire  such  atmosphere,  or  are  exposed 
to  the  poison  by  contact  with,  or  near  approach  to  the  sick,  the  wearing  ap- 
parel, or  other  material  impregnated  with  the  excretions  of  the  diseased  body.* 
Sensible  of  the  importance  of  these  views — which  he  entertained  from  an 
early  period  in  his  professional  life,  but  publicly  taught  after  they  had  been 
suggested  in  this  city  by  Dr.  Currie  and  Dr.  Barnwell — ^Dr.  Hosack,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Chisholm  on  the  classification  of  contagious  diseases,  written  in 
1808,  and  originally  published  a  year  after,  in  an  early  volume  of  the  Edin, 
Med.  and  Surg,  Joum.,  again  issued  in  1814  in  his  additional  observations 
on  the  laws  of  contagion,  as  well,  indeed,  as  in  almost  every  one  of  his 
essays,  enlarged  on  the  subject.*  He  placed  the  yellow  fever,  together 
with  the  plague,  typhus  (jail,  ship,  hospital,  and  lake  fever),  and  dysentery, 
in  a  separate  class,  distinct  from  those  diseases  which  are  commanicated 
exclusively  by  contact  and  under  all  circumstances — as  itch,  syphilis,  and 
the  like ;  as  also  from  another  set  of  diseases  which  are  transmitted  both 
by  contact  and  through  the  atmosphere ;  and  in  all  seasons,  in  a  pure  and 
impure  condition  of  air,  though  more  particularly  the  latter.  The  diseases 
of  this  separate  class.  Dr.  llosack  remarks,  ''arc  only,  in  general,  com- 
municable, through  the  medium  of  an  impure  atmosphere;  in  a  pare  air, 
in  large  and  well-ventilated  apartments,  when  the  dress  of  the  patient  is  fre- 
quently changed,  all  excrementitious  discharges  immediately  removed,  and 
attention  paid  to  cleanliness  in  general,  these  diseases  are  not  communicated, 
or  very  rarely  so,  from  one  [individual]  to  another.  But,  in  an  impure  air, 
rendered  so  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  as 
takes  place  in  low  marshy  countries,  or  by  concentrated  human  effluvia,  as  in 
camps,  jails, liospitals,  or  on  shipboard,  they  are  rendered  not  only  extremely 
malignant  and  mortal  in  themselves,  but  become  communicable  to  others  who 
approach  the  sick,  and  breathe  the  same  atmosphere  which  has  become  am- 
milated  to  the  poison  introduced,  insomuch  that  the  same  specific  disease  is 
communicated,  whether  it  be  WiQ  plague,  yellow  fever,  typhus,  or  dysentery,  ^^ 

*  Letter  to  Dr.  Townsend  on  tho  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Yellow  Fe^er,  Med.  Easajs, 
iii.  419,420. 

'  See  the  Letter,  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  ▼.  427 ;  Med.  Reg.  ii.  14 ;  Laws  of  Con- 
tagion, 4to.,  p.  G;  Ibid.,  in  Med.  Essajs,  i.  2G5;  Med.  Police,  p.  G;  Ibid.,  in  Med. 
Essnys,  ii.  14;  Ed.  Med.  Journ.,  xii.  857. 

*  Essays,  i.  258,  259. 
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This  dass  of  diseases,  therefore,  like  the  former,  has  a  law  pecnliar  to 
itself;  t.  e.,  the*  diseases  composing  it  are  commanicable  or  otherwise,  the 
difference  depending  npon  the  condition  of  atmosphere  in  which  they  occur 
or  are  introduced;  whereas,  those  of  the  second  class  are  conveyed  from 
person  to  person,  through  a  pure  as  well  as  an  impure  medium.^ 

Palloni  insists  on  the  fact  that  the  **  infection  of  that  fever  was  so  feeble, 
that  pure  and  renewed  air  decomposed  it  at  a  small  distance  from  the  patient." 
It  was  only  in  a  stagnant  air,  filled  with  animal  exhalations,  that  it  became 
manifest.  Hence,  it  was  only  found  in  the  dirtiest  and  less  ventilated  parts 
of  the  city,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  poor:  "L'infezione  di  questa  febbre  ^ 
di  tal  indole,  che  I'aria  pura,  a  rinnnovata  ne  decompone  il  fomite  a  piccola 
distanza  del  malato:  all'opposto  un'aria  stagnante,  e  ripiena  di  esalazioni 
animali  diviene  facilmcnte  un  veicolo  per  esso.  Egli  h  percio  che  avnnque 
e  insorta  questa  malattia  si  h  veduta  specialmente  infierire  nellc  strade  piti 
andice,  h  meno  ventilate  della  cita;  ed  in  particolar  modo  nelle  case  dei 
poveri,  tra  i  quali,  oltre  la  indisposizione  individuale  necessaria  all  'azione 
di  qualunque  contagio,  la  ristrettezza  delle  stanze,  la  poca  pulizia  delle  me- 
desime,  e  le  moltiplicitil  degli  abitanti  ravvicinano  i  punti  del  contatta,  e 
fiMnlitano  I'infezione."* 

A  similar  view  of  the  necessity  of  an  impure  atmosphere  to  call  into  play 
the  contagious  character  of  the  disease,  and  of  its  exotic  origin,  is  advocated, 
not  only  by  the  writers  mentioned,  but  likewise  by  Seaman  (Hepos.,  ii.  331), 
Monette  (pp.  55,  61),  Strobel  (207),  Whitmarsh  (in  Bancroft's  Seg.,  166), 
Barnwell  (374),  Townsend  (225),  and  others,  and  is  not  very  different  from 
that  entertained  in  reference  to  the  plague  by  Mead  and  subsequent  writers. 
''A  corrupted  state  of  the  air  is,  without  doubt,  necessary  to  give  these 
contagious  atoms  their  full  force ;  for  otherwise  it  were  not  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  plague,  when  once  it  had  seized  any  place,  should  ever  cease  but 
with  the  destruction  of  all  the  inhabitants;  which  is  readily  accounted  for  by 
eopposing  an  emendation  of  the  qualities  of  the  air,  and  the  restoring  of  it 
to  a  healthful  state  capable  of  dissipating  and  suppressing  the  malignity."* 

Buty  whatever  be  the  limitation  thus  set  to  the  contagious  character  of  the 
yellow  fever,  founded  on  its  prevailing,  as  a  general  rule,  only  in  crowded 
impure  places,  and  principally  among  the  poor  who  inhabit  such  localities 
and  are  inattentive  to  the  precepts  of  cleanliness,  and  never  in  the  country, 
&c.,  this  character  is  fully  admitted  to  exist  and  to  show  itself  whenever 
circumstances  favourable  to  its  manifestation  present  themselves.  It  is  in- 
herent in  the  disease,  and  forms  part  and  parcel  of  its  elemental  properties. 
By  many,  cases  are  even  adduced  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  such  a  mani- 
festation has  occurred  in  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  and  where  it  might 
least  have  been  expected;  and  by  all,  the  domestic  origin  of  the  fever  is 
denied,  and  its  tropical  birth  warmly  supported. 

1  Essmys,  pp.  259,  2C0,  280,  290. 

'  OsscrrazioDi  Mediche  sulla  Malnttia  Febrile  Dominante  in  Livorno,  &o.,  p.  29.     See 
also  Edin.  Joum.,  iL  88,  and  Med.  Rep.,  yiii.  426. 
*  Mead  on  the  Plague,  in  works,  8to.  ed.,  p.  192. 
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But  the  doctrine  of  the  contagion  of  the  yellow  fcTer  recelTes  sapport  from 
others  than  those  who  maintain  the  disease  to  retain  always  uid  ander  all  cir- 
cnmstances  its  power  of  transmission  from  the  sick  to  the  well,  or  those 
who,  though  firmly  convinced  of  the  permanency  of  that  power,  and  dis- 
carding all  idea  of  local  origin,  so  far  as  regards  the  fever  of  temperate,  and 
often  of  warm  climates,  think  that  it  requires  for  its  development  and  transmis- 
sion from  one  body  to  another  the  intervention  of  an  impure  air.  The  belief 
is  advocated  by  many  who,  so  far  from  admitting  the  necessity  of  an  exotic 
origin,  refer  the  disease  to  the  action  of  local  causes,  but  think,  at  the  same 
time,  that  under  peculiar  circumstances,  in  an  impure  atmosphere,  in  crowded 
rooms,  and  in  low,  damp,  and  filthy  places,  the  disease,  though  in  its  natonl 
condition  or  fundamentally  devoid  of  contagious  properties,  may  and  does  often 
acquire  those  properties  so  as  to  be  communicated  to  those  who  come  within 
the  sphere  of  its  influence.  In  other  words,  they  think  that  to  the  morbid  pro- 
cesses going  on  in  the  systems  of  individuals  labouring  under  the  yellow  fever, 
another  is  superadded,  through  the  agency  of  an  impure  atmosphere,  and  that 
by  means  of  this  new  process  a  poison  or  virus,  which  did  not  exist  before,  is  pro- 
duced, which  when  formed  assumes  the  office  of  the  original  cause  of  tiie  disease, 
imparts  to  the  latter  the  power  of  propagating  itself,  independently  of  that 
cause,  to  those  who  approach  individuals  so  affected.  This  doctrine,  which,  u 
may  readily  be  seen,  is  somewhat  allied  to  the  former,  has  received  the  denomi- 
nation of  doctrine  of  contingent  contagion.  Its  advocates  are  perhaps  mora 
numerous  than  those  of  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  or  limited  contagion,  already 
adverted  to ;  while  \is  origin  may  be  traced  to  an  early  period  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  fever.  Desportes  (i.  40),  if  a  contagionist  at  all,  was  one  of  that  class, 
and  so  were  Lind,  Dancer,  and  Gilbert ;  while  the  writings,  reports,  and  cer- 
tificates of  Humboldt,  Bally,  J.  Warren,  Bay  ley,  and  others,  in  this  country; 
of  Ralph,  Lind,  Lefoulon,  Leblond,  and  many  more,  in  tropical  climates; 
and  of  Amiel,  Hennen,  and  Burnett,  in  Europe ;  besides  a  large  number  of 
high  authorities,  to  whom  reference  will  be  made  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
will  show  to  what  an  extent  the  doctrine  has  been  advocated.  In  this  city, 
it  was  upheld,  so  early  as  the  year  1766,  by  Dr.  Th.  Bond,  who,  in  the  intro- 
ductory lecture  already  several  times  referred  to,  after  remarking  that  some 
of  the  epidemics  he  saw  originated  from  local  causes,  says:  "The  contagion 
of  these  malignant  fevers  lies  in  the  air  confined  and  corrupted  by  a  neglect 
of  cleanliness  about  the  helpless  sick,  and  is  harmless  without  such  aid.'''  It 
was  warmly  espoused  by  Dr.  Bush,  and  adhered  to  by  that  eminent  physician 
from  1*793  to  the  period  of  his  retirement  from  the  ranks  of  the  contagionists. 
It  was  in  like  manner  adopted,  in  1*793,  by  Dr.  Leib,  Dr.  Foulke,  Dr. 
Hutchinson,  and  Dr.  Redman,  and,  some  years  later  still,  constituted  the 
creed  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Medicine.' 

This  conversion,  under  certain  contingencies,  of  a  non-contagious  to  a 

*  N.  A.  Journ.,  it.  271. 

'  See  the  letter  of  thirteen  phjalolans  (who  afterwards  formed  the  Acadcmj)  to  the 
Qoveruor ;  Rush,  Fever  of  1797,  pp.  46,  47. 
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eoBtagions  yellow  feTcr,  is,  according  to  its  adTOcates,  established  by  positive 
tiicts  and  analogical  inferences ;  for  while  the  disease  must,  for  reasons  which 
will  presently  be  laid  before  the  reader,  be  admitted  to  arise  from  the  opera- 
tion of  local  caases,  and  independently  of  the  transmission  of  a  contagious 
principle,  many  facts  of  an  indisputable  character  are  on  record,  and  present 
themaelves  at  erery  recurrence  of  the  ferer  in  an  epidemic  form,  showing,  as 
Aey  maintain,  the  power  of  transmission  alluded  to.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
reality  of  the  conversion  is,  they  say,  rendered  probable,  and  the  statement  of 
its  recarrence  most  cease  to  appear  unfonndcd,  when  we  recur  to  the  example 
of  other  diseases  which  arise  from  terrene  or  atmospheric  canscs,  but  which 
nevertheless  assnme  generally,  or  at  times,  the  contagious  character.  Every 
medical  reader  knows  full  well  that  typhoid  or  typhus  fever  is  the  product  of 
such  local  causes— vitiated  secretions  and  excretions,  under  particular  con- 
ditions of  atmosphere  and  locality,  &c. — and  yet  the  power  of  transmission 
of  the  disease  thus  formed  is  fully  recognized.^  The  oriental  plague — once 
sopposed  to  be  always  contagious,  and  never  the  product  of  local  causes — 
has,  in  modem  times,  been  stripped  of  so  highly  pestilential  a  character, 
and  is  admitted  to  be  oftener  non-contagious  than  contagious ;  but  though 
generally,  if  not  invariably,  the  effect  of  the  agency  of  local  causes,  it  is  found, 
when  spreading  extensively  and  assuming  a  highly  malignant  character,  to 
acquire  the  power  of  transmission  from  one  person  to  another.' 

The  epidemic  fever  with  lymphatic  swelling,  which  arose  in  Rajputana,  in 
India,  in  1886,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Pali  plague  was  applied,  commenced 
at  a  small  village  called  Taiwali,  near  Pali,  in  Marwar.  Its  importation  could 
not  be  proved,  or,  rather,  was  completely  disproved.  It  arose  evidently  from 
domestic  causes,  and  yet  there  were  evident  proofs  of  its  being  possessed  of 
contagious  properties.  The  latter  were,  apparently,  originally  produced  by 
certain  causes,  which  being  removed,  the  poison  ceased  to  be  contagious,  or 
its  reproduction  was  so  reduced  as  no  longer  to  be  appreciable.*  The  sweat- 
ing disease  was  evidently  in  former  days,  and  continues  to  the  present  time, 
to  be  produced  by  local  causes,  atmospheric  and  terrene;  and  yet  it  was 
regarded  by  Bacon,  Cains,  and  Friend,  as  endowed  with  contagious  proper- 
ties.* Erysipelas  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  a  disease  which,  arising  from 
local  or  atmospheric  causes,  assumes  at  times  contagious  properties.^    So 

>  See  An  Account  of  a  Contagious  Fever  which  occurred  among  the  Danish  and  Ameri- 
ean  Priaonera  of  War  at  Chatham,  in  1818  and  1814,  by  Sir  W.  Burnett  (Lond.,  1881) ; 
Bhme,  on  Seamen,  pp.  287-9;  lb.  Diss.,  i.  805;  Johnson,  p.  21. 

'  See  Report  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  by  Prus,  pp.  78,  127  (1818);  Hancock,  p. 
204 ;  Desgenette,  Vod6r6,  Pugnet,  Cholet 

»  Brit  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  i.  876,  note,  from  Rankin's  Report 

*  Cains,  De  Ephemera  Britannica,  p.  8,  &c. ;  lb.,  A  CounsciU  against  the  Sweat,  in  Ap- 
pendix to  neeker,  pp.  868-4 ;  Hancock,  p.  266;  Ifecker,  p.  216 ;  Rayer,  p.  876. 

•  Williams  on  Morbid  Poisons,  ii.  61 ;  Blane,  Diss.,  i.  818 ;  lb.,  ii.  257 ;  lb.,  Med.-Chir. 
Trans.,  xxii.  218:  Stevenson,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.  (Edinb.),  ii.  128;  Wells,  Trans,  of  a  So- 
ciety for  Improvement  of  Mcd.-Chir.  Knowledge,  ii.  218;  Pritchard,  Rep.  of  Bristol  In- 
firmary, p.  91 ;  Gibson,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  of  Edinb.,  iii.  94 ;  Travers,  Constitut.  Irrit, 
iL7. 
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may  dysentery,*  inflacDza,'  cholera,"  piieq)eral  fever/  the  bilious  jangle  ferer 
of  India,*  the  simple  gastric  fever  of  writers,*  cynanche  tonsiUariay'  croap,* 
catarrh,"  coDsumption,*^  certain  forms  of  intermittent  fever,'*  and  the  remittent 
bilious  fever  of  this  country,  of  Europe,  and  elsewhere.**  All  these,  as  well 
as  the  breakbone  fever,"  hospital  gangrene,*^  porrigo,'*  and  other  diseases  not 
originally  contagions,  have  been  found  at  times  to  assume  that  character;  and 
surely  what  has  taken  place  in  them  may,  without  impropriety,  be  admitted 
to  occur  in  the  yellow  fever. 

The  following  passage  from  Dr.  Rush's  first  publication  on  the  fever  of  1793, 
will  show  the  state  of  his  mind  on  the  subject  before  ns  at  that  time,  and  some 
of  the  facts  upon  which,  in  addition  to  the  cases  of  communication  adduced, 
the  doctrine  of  contingent  contagion  was  then,  and  continues  to  be,  upheld 
in  this  and  other  cities:  ''If  anything  could  surprise  me,  after  reading  the 
report  of  the  College  of  Physicians  that  our  late  fever  was  imported,  in  spite 
of  every  possible  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  would  be  the  opinion,  which  was 
delivered  publicly  by  some  leading  members  of  the  College,  that  no  fever  pro- 
duced by  vegetable  putrefaction  and  exhalation  had  ever  been  contagions.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  open  a  practical  book  upon  medicine  without  meeting 
with  facts  which  establish  a  contrary  opinion.   The  fever  generated  by  pntrid 

1  Ilildanus,  SennertuB;  Blane,  Dis.  of  Seamen,  pp.  118,  244;  lb.,  Diss.  Int,  i.  824; 
Pringle,  pp.  20,  235,  256 ;  Chcyne,  Dublin  IIosp.  Rep.,  iii.  12, 19 ;  Pitcoirn,  in  Chcyse, 
p.  0;  Bracker,  ib.,  p.  7  ;  CuUen,  ii.  55;  Bateman,  Die.  of  Lend.,  p.  114. 

s  Ileckcr,  p.  216;  Blanc,  i.  816;  Hancock,  p.  846. 

'  Blane,  i.  320;  Report  of  College  of  PLys.  of  Lond.,  pp.  219,  222;  Gray,  Med.  Com- 
munication!), i.  05;  Trans.  College  of  Pliys.,  iii.  60;  Hamilton,  Med.  Soc.  of  Lond.,  iL 
438 :  Hajgarth,  Of  the  Manner  in  which  the  Influenza  of  1775  and  1782  spread  bj  Con- 
tagion in  Chester  and  its  Neighbourhood ;  Du  Gard,  Hall,  Yeo,  Burroughs,  Bond,  Hobbs, 
and  Harness,  in  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  x.  216-291 ;  Fieldhouse,  Med.  Soc.  of  Lond.,  tL 
296-7 ;  Bardslcy,  ib.,  tI.  267-9;  Carrick,  Ann.  of  Med.,  Tiii.  410;  Nelson,  ib.,  Tiii.  424; 
BryHon,  Ann.  of  Influenza,  p.  861. 

^  Douglass,  Dublin  IIosp.  Rep.,  iii.  144 ;  Gordon,  Epid.  Fev.  of  Aberdeen,  p.  63 ;  Gooch, 
On  the  more  important  Diseases  of  Women,  p.  75 ;  Roberton  (of  Manchester),  Med.  Gai., 
1831,  No.  214;  Copland,  iii.  506;  Churchill,  Sydenh.  CoH.,  p.  41 ;  Condie,  Trans,  of  PhiL 
Coll.  of  Phys.,  July,  1842;  Ramsbotham,  Med.  Gas.,  May,  1835;  Blundell,  Lectures  on 
Midwifery,  p.  895;  lory,  sect.  747,  p.  702;  Phil.  Pitt  Walsh,  p.  18,  &c. ;  Armstrong,  p. 
73  ;  Robertson,  p.  439;  McCIintock  and  Hardy,  p.  29;  0.  W.  Ilolmer,  Puerperal  Feferas 
a  private  pestilence;  Boston,  1855. 

^  Johnson,  in  Tr.  CI.,  pp.  81,  123;  Nicholl,  in  Johnson,  p.  101 ;  Balfour,  p.  74. 

*  R.  Jackson,  ISketch,  i.  35 ;  Fordyce,  p.  65,  Am.  ed. ;  Lind,  pp.  35,  36 ;  Twcedie,  CycL 
ii.  102;  John  Clark,  i.  123-4;  Hancock,  p.  339;  Bateman,  p.  12;  Short,!.  303;  Pritchard, 
Fev.  of  Bristol,  p.  94. 

'  Hancock,  p.  346.  •  Ibid. 

»  Hccker,  p.  216 ;  WiUiams,  ii.  686.  »o  Hancock,  p.  348. 

»>  Lancisi,  De  Nox.  Palud.  Effl.,  pp.  151, 158,  267;  Cleghom,  p.  182;  Short,  i.808; 
Audouurd,  Rech.  sur  la  Cont.  des  F.  Interm.,  1818. 

"  Letter  of  Acad,  of  Med.  of  Philadelphia,  already  cited,  Rush,  Fev.  of  1797,  p.  46; 
Denniau,  Fever  of  the  Medit.,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vi.  817;  Hamilton,  Obs.  on  Marsh  FeT., 
p.  39;  J.  Clark,  on  Long  Voy.,  i.  151. 

'»  Ruan,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  of  Edinb.,  iii.  459.  •*  Boggie,  ib.,  iii.  4. 

^  Bateman,  p.  167 ;  WUliamB,  u.  15, 196.  899;  Ueberden,  p.  102 ;  Plumb,  p.  52. 
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eabbage,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Rodgere,  and  by  poind  flax,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Zimmerman,  were  both  contagious.  Dr.  Lind  ascribes  the  yellow  fever  every- 
where to  marsh  or  putrid  vegetable  exhalations ;  and  this  fever,  we  know, 
spreads  by  contagion.  Dr.  Lind,  Jr.,  establishes  the  contagions  nature  of 
the  marsh  fever  of  Bengal  in  the  year  1762.  I  shall  transcribe  his  words 
upon  the  subject:  'Althongh  marsh  miasmata,'  says  he,  'first  bring  on  the 
disease,  yet  contagion  presently  spreads  it  and  renders  it  more  epidemic. 
Thns,  the  Drake  Indiaman  continued  free  from  the  disorder  for  two  weeks 
together,  when  she  had  no  communication  with  other  ships;  whereas,  as  soon 
as  the  disorder  was  brought  on  board,  many  were  seized  with  it,  within  a  few 
days,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  room  to  entertain  the  least  doubt  con- 
cerning its  pestilential  nature.' 

**  Dr.  Clark  mentions  a  contagious  malignant  fever  from  marsh  miasmata, 
which  prevailed  at  Prince's  Island  in  the  year  1771,  and  which  afterwards 
infected  the  crew  of  the  Greenville  Indiaman.  The  contagious  pestilential 
fever  in  France,  so  accurately  described  by  Riverius,  was  produced  by  an  ex- 
halation from  putrid  vegetables,  particularly  hemp  and  flax.  Even  intemiit- 
tents,  the  most  frequent  and  the  most  numerous  ofispriug  of  marsh  exhalation, 
are  contagions.  Of  this  there  are  many  proofs  in  practical  authors.  Bianchi 
describes  an  intermittent  which  was  highly  contagious  at  Wolfenbuttle  in  the 
year  1666.  Dr.  Clark  mentions  a  number  of  cases  in  which  this  mild  species 
of  fever  was  propagated  by  contagion.  Dr.  Cleghom  has  established  the 
contagious  nature  of  intermittents  by  many  facts.  After  mentioning  numerous 
instances  of  their  having  spread  in  this  way,  he  says :  These  tertians  have 
as  good  a  right  to  be  called  contagious  as  the  measles,  smallpox,  or  any  other 
disease.  The  United  States,  in  common  with  other  countries,  have  in  many 
places  exhibited  proofs  of  the  contagious  nature  of  fevers  produced  by  putrid 
Tegetable  exhalations.  The  bilious  fever  which  prevailed  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  year  1778  was  eminently  contagious;  so  were  the  bilious  fevers  which 
prevailed  during  the  last  autumn  in  Weatherfield,  Harrisburg,  and  on  the 
South  Branch  of  the  Potomac"  (pp.  160, 161, 162). 

It  has  been  stated  that  no  argument  can  be  founded  on  the  fact  that  the 
disease,  when  actually  imported,  does  not  spread;  for  the  same  remark  applies 
to  diseases  positively  known  to  be  contagious — smallpox  and  other  eruptive 
fevers.  The  former  is  brought  to  our  shores  every  year,  and  yet  for  many 
years  dies  away  with  the  person  who  brought  it;  so  also  of  scarlet  fever. 
Of  this  disease  we  see  every  day  solitary  cases.  In  the  Antilles,  the  latter 
cannot  be  transported  at  all.  We  are  told  that  it  is  unknown  there ;  and 
the  authority  of  Rochoux  is  appealed  to  for  the  fact,  that  the  natives  of 
those  islands  must  live  in  France  eighteen  months  or  two  years  before  they 
can  become  so  acclimatized  as  to  acquire  a  susceptibility  to  the  disease.^ 

The  opinion  of  the  contagious  character  and  power  of  transportation  of 
the  yellow  fever  is  not  sustained  only  by  the  facts  and  arguments  which 
have  been  laid  before  the  reader.  Many  other  facts  of  like  import  have  been 
adduced,  while  both  points  in  question  are  supposed  to  be  settled  by  the 

I  Nott,  N.  0.  Journ.,  iv.  691. 
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history  of  the  epidemics  that  have  occurred  in  various  parts  of  temperate 
climates,  and  of  many  of  those  of  tropical  regions,  where  the  disease  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  means  of  vessels  from  distant  infected  ports,  or 
through  the  agency  of  individuals  labouring  under  or  convalescing  from  it^ 
or  of  fomites — clothes,  merchandise,  &c. — and  to  have  spread  fh>m  the  sick 
to  those  around.  On  this  subject,  the  records  of  the  disease,  as  it  has 
occurred  in  this  city  at  various  periods,  from  1699  to  1854,  inclusive,  u 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  this  country  and  in  Europe,  have  been  appealed  to 
as  furnishing  ample  and  convincing  proofs,  some  of  which  will  be  adverted 
to  in  the  closing  portion  of  this  volume. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

FACTS  AND  ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  CONTAGION. 

In  the  two  preceding  chapters  I  have,  as  briefly  as  possible,  stated  the 
views  formerly  and  at  present  entertained  by  a  respectable  number  of  physi- 
cians regarding  the  origin  and  mode  of  propagation  of  the  yellow  fever  of 
this  and  other  countries.  In  doing  so,  I  have  enumerated  the  principal  facts 
and  arguments  by  which  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  in  its  application  ^to  the 
disease  in  question,  has  been  and  continues  to  be  upheld.  I  need  scarcely 
remark  that,  entitled  as  such  facts  and  arguments  arc  to  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  every  medical  inquirer,  the  opinion  founded  upon  them  has  not  been 
left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field.  While  by  some  among  such  physi- 
cians the  disease  is  regarded,  in  temperate  regions,  as  contagious  and  inva- 
riably the  offspring  of  importation  from  tropical  climates ;  while  by  some 
nearly  the  same  views  are  entertained  respecting  the  mode  of  propagation  of 
the  fever  and  its  frequent  transportation  from  place  to  place  in  the  latter  regions 
also;  and  while  by  others,  who  view  it  as  endowed  with  the  power  of  self- 
propagation,  it  is  thought,  nevertheless,  to  arise  from  the  action  of  domestic 
causes,  not  a  long  time  elapsed  before  sentiments  of  an  opposite  character 
began  to  be  promulgated.  In  this  city,  for  example,  physicians  were  found — 
few  in  number,  it  is  true — who,  so  early  as  the  period  of  the  memorable  epi- 
demic of  1793,  ventured  to  declare  not  only  that  the  causes  of  the  fever  were 
to  be  sought  within  the  limits  of  the  localities  infected,  and  should  in  no  case 
be  referred  to  foreign  parts,  but  that  it  was,  under  all  circumstances,  devoid 
of  contagious  properties.  Hence  arose  among  us  the  doctrine  of  non-conta- 
gion, which,  gradually  gaining  proselytes,  especially  among  those  who  had 
originally  disbelieved  the  foreign  origin  of  the  fever,  finally  succeeded  in 
supplanting  almost  completely  the  views  of  its  adversaries. 

The  history  of  the  doctrine  of  non-contagion  and  non-importation  in 
reference  to  the  fever  of  this  city — its  rise,  progress,  and  issue — ^bearing,  as 
it  does,  on  the  great  questions  of  the  origin  and  mode  of  propagation  of  the 
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dbease  ererywhere,  is  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  profession,  or  of  those 
who,  from  taste,  curiosity,  or  dnty,  are  led  to  investigate  the  subject ;  for, 
to  whatever  conclusion  experience  may  lead  a  large  body  of  physicians  of 
acknowledged  intelligence  and  attainments  in  reference  to  matters  of  this 
kind,  such  conclusions  cannot  fail  to  aid  in  the  settlement  of  the  point  at 
issue ;  and  if,  in  the  case  before  us,  we  find  the  doctrine  in  question  gaining 
Ae  ascendency  in  proportion  as  the  field  of  observation  enlarges,  we  cannot 
greatly  err  in  viewing  it  as  entitled  to  our  regard.  Arising  from  small 
beginnings,  opposed  by  all  anterior  to  1793,  and  numbering  among  its  de- 
fenders at  the  period  of  the  epidemic  of  that  year  but  few  names  of  weight, 
it  gradually  gained  proselytes  in  1794,  1797,  1799,  and  1805,  and  finally 
became  the  predominant  doctrine.  So  decided  and  complete,  indeed,  was  the 
change,  that  Dr.  Chervin,  during  his  visit  here,  some  thirty  years  ago,  could 
not  find  more  than  four  or  five  contagionists  among  us,  out  of  upwards  of 
two  hundred  physicians,  the  greater  number  of  whom  had  passed  through  the 
epidemic  of  1820,  while  many  had  seen  the  disease  in  1798  and  1805.  Since 
that  period,  the  decease  of  several  of  those  who  furnished  him  with  certificates 
in  favour  of  the  contagious  character  of  the  fever — Drs.  QriflStts,  Park,  James, 
and  Parrish — ^has  so  far  reduced  the  list  of  the  advocates  of  the  latter  doctrine, 
as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  a  single  physician  of  note  can  be  found  among 
ns  disposed  to  espouse  decidedly  that  side  of  the  question.  In  view  of  the 
extent  of  this  revolution,  and  of  the  interest  it  naturally  excites,  it  would  be 
no  loss  of  time  to  devote  some  pages  to  a  detail  of  the  steps  by  which  the 
result  has  been  obtained ;  but  want  of  space  admonishes  me  of  the  necessity 
of  being  brief  on  the  subject. 

Origin  of  the  Doctrine  of  Non^ontagion  among  us, — By  whom  the  opinion 
of  the  non-contagiousness  of  the  fever  of  this  city  was  originally  started, 
has  been  a  matter  of  contention  among  medical  writers.  By  some,  the 
honour  has  been  assigned  to  Dr.  Rush,  who  was  long  viewed  as  not  only 
the  father  of  the  doctrine  of  non-importation  in  this  country,  but  as  the 
parent  of  that  of  non-contagion  also.  Whether  he  himself  wished  to  be  held 
np  as  leading  the  way  in  reference  to  this  question,  may  well  be  doubted, 
inasmuch  as  he  not  only  says  nothing  himself  calculated  to  lead  to  such  belief, 
bnt  makes  an  allusion  to  those  who  preceded  him  in  advocating  the  doctrine 
in  question.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  plain  that  this  philosophical 
and  truly  great  physician  is  not  entitled  to  the  latter  distinction ;  for  he 
himself  acknowledges  that,  so  late  as  1798,  he  was  a  believer  in  contagion, 
while  the  contrary  opinion  was  upheld  by  others  long  before  that  period. 

The  late  Dr.  Potter,  of  Baltimore,  in  a  valuable  essay  on  contagion,* 
remarks  that,  in  October,  1793,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Rush  on  the  domestic 
origin  and  non-contagious  character  of  the  epidemic  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland,  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  fevers  arising  from  vegetable 
decomposition  are  not  contagious,  suggested  the  idea  that  the  yellow  fever, 
which  then  raged  in  Philadelphia,  was  also  devoid  of  that  property.  He 
further  states  that,  in  the  summer  of  1795,  believing  that  he  was  at  that 

>  Prefiice,  p.  IL 
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time  the  only  person  in  America  who  denied  the  contagion  of  the  disease,  and 
that  the  opinion  coald  be  sustained  by  facts,  he  proposed  to  select  this  question 
and  maintain  the  negatire  in  an  inangural  thesis,  but  desisted  from  doing 
so  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Dr.  Wistar.  The  claim  of  priority  here  set 
forth, is  explicit,  and  if  sustained  by  something  more  than  a  letter,  which 
until  1818  was  not  made  public,  would  entitle  Dr.  Potter  to  the  credit  sought 
by  this  announcement  of  its  contents.  That  Dr.  Potter  may  have  attached 
value  to  the  fact  of  his  having  entertained  such  views  at  so  early  a  period, 
seeing  the  turn  which  the  professional  mind  took  on  the  subject,  was  naturally 
enough  to  be  expected ;  but  as  such  opinions  were,  during  a  space  of  more 
than  twenty  years,  allowed  to  remain  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  eveiy 
one  but  his  correspondent,  his  claim  must  yield  to  that  of  others  who  were 
less  tardy  in  stating  their  views  publicly.  On  that  score,  he  is  on  a  footing 
with  Dr.  Monges,  and  several  other  French  physicians  of  this  city,  who, 
disbelieving  the  doctrine  of  contagion  during  our  earliest  epidemics,  either 
did  not  write  at  all,  or  did  so  at  a  very  late  period. 

Dr.  Potter,  as  if  aware  of  this,  does  not  assume  for  himself  all  the  credit  as 
the  leader  in  the  change  of  views  which  took  place  shortiy  after.  But  un- 
willing, as  it  would  seem,  to  allow  that  they  originated  in  this  city,  he  claims 
the  priority  of  publication  for  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  medical  school  of 
Baltimore.  **  From  the  fever  of  1793  at  Philadelphia,"  he  says,  "to  that  of 
Baltimore  in  1797,  the  contagion  of  yellow  fever  was  not  called  in  question  till 
the  paper  written  by  my  colleague,  the  learned  professor  of  anatomy  (Dr.  Da- 
vidge),  was  issued  in  the  Federal  Gazette,  of  this  city  (Baltimore),  on  the  30th 
November  of  that  year.  This  was  the  first  printed  enunciation  in  the  United 
States  in  the  negative,  protesting  against  an  unphilosophical  opinion  which 
Dr.  Davidge  never  believed.  This  communication  was  afterwards  enlarged, 
and  embodied  in  a  pamphlet,  and  has  never  been  answered  till  this  day."  In 
the  pamphlet  in  question.  Dr.  Davidge  himself  lays  down  his  claim  in  emphatic 
terms:  "  So  far  as  accessible  authority  will  justify  a  conclusion,  the  author 
is  the  first  writer  of  America  who  has  publicly  advanced  the  opinion,  that 
the  yellow  fever  is  not  a  contagious  disease ;  and  he  would  feel  no  inconsider- 
able degree  of  pleasure  in  perceiving  many  of  the  most  impassioned  opposers 
of  his  sentiments  among  its  warmest  admirers^  were  it  not  that  these  learned 
gentlemen,  with  his  treatise  in  their  hands,  pretend  and  assert — with  how 
much  justice  may  be  left  to  the  reader — that  the  discovery  is  the  result  of 
their  own  observations."* 

But  claimants  to  the  merit  of  peculiar  sagacity  in  enlightening  the  minds 
of  the  profession  here  to  the  truth  of  the  views  in  question  are  not  limited  to 
physicians  of  our  own  country.  Some  have  started  up  in  Europe.  Thus,  we 
find  Dr.  Charles  Maclean,  whose  name  has  become  identified  with  the  sub- 
jects of  epidemics,  non-contagion,  and  quarantines,  unhesitatingly  ascribing 

*  An  Essay  on  the  Autumnal  Enderoial  Epidemic  of  Tropical  Climates,  commonly 
called  Yellow  FeTcr,  &c.,  in  Tolumo  of  Physical  Sketches,  &c.,  p.  77  (note).  The  ebsay 
was  originally  published  in  1798,  and  the  reprint  from  which  I  quote  appeared  in  1818. 
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the  belief  in  non-contagion,  which  took  place  here  about  the  year  1798,  to 
the  inflaence  of  a  dissertation  by  him  on  the  soarces  of  epidemic  diseases, 
which  originally  appeared  at  Calcutta  in  1*796,  and  was  reprinted  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1797.^  **  If,"  he  says,  ''it  shall  appear  that  the  illustration  which 
I  originally  employed  to  disprove  contagion  as  the  cause  of  pestilential  dis- 
eases was  fitting — ^that  a  similar  one  had  not  been  previously  used  by  others — 
and  that  no  arguments  essentially  different,  or  more  convincing,  were  subse- 
qnently  adduced,  it  will  inevitably  follow  tt^at  to  the  circulation  of  my  opi- 
nions and  proofs  in  America,  is  due  the  principal  credit  of  having  produced 
this  conviction."* 

Plausible  and  explicit,  however,  as  the  claims  set  forth  by  Dr.  Davidge 
and  Dr.  Maclean  may  appear,  they  are  easily  disproved  by  a  reference  to 
writings  published  in  Philadelphia  soon  after  the  epidemic  of  1793,  and 
having  for  their  object  a  description  of  that  awful  calamity.  We  might,'  per- 
haps, award  some  degree  of  merit  on  the  subject  in  question  to  Dr.  Nassy,  who, 
in  an  essay  published  in  1794,  gives  an  accurate  description  of  the  disease; 
for  though,  in  alluding  to  the  causes  of  the  latter,  he  speaks  of  contagion,  it 
would  appear  from  the  context  that  he  used  the  word  in  the  sense  we  now 
attach  to  the  term  infection.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  true 
daims  of  Dr.  Nassy  in  relation  to  this  matter,  I  shall  not  urge  them  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  used  the  word  contagion.  Setting  him  aside,  how- 
ever, we  shall  find  that  to  Dr.  Deveze  is  due  the  honour  of  being  the  first  in 
Philadelphia  to  proclaim  publicly,  and,  in  the  clearest  possible  manner,  the 
non-contagions  character  of  the  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Deveze  arrived  in  this 
city  from  the  West  Indies  at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  of  1793, 
and  was  soon  after  placed  at  the  head  of  the  hospital  opened  at  Bush-Hill, 
where,  as  well  as  in  the  city,  he  had  ample  means  of  investigating  the  causes 
of  the  disease.  In  1794 — one  year  before  the  intended  thesis  of  Dr.  Potter — 
three  years  before  the  newspaper  article  to  which  he  alludes — two  before  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Davidge's  pamphlet,  and  three  before  the  American  re- 
print of  Dr.  Maclean's  work  alluded  to  above — that  distinguished  physician 
published  a  description  of  the  memorable  epidemic  of  1793.'  In  this  essay, 
which,  I  regret  to  say,  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  alluded  to — far  less  quoted — 
by  our  writers,  the  author  boldly  proclaimed  the  non-contagious  character  and 
the  domestic  origin  of  the  disease,  assigning  facts  analogous,  and  adducing 
arguments  similar,  to  those  adduced  in  subsequent  writings.  "  It  will,  perhaps, 
appear  strange  to  many,"  he  says,  "  that  contrary  to  the  public  opinion,  I  dare 
assert  the  malady  was  not  contagious.     But  the  truth  being  unalterable,  could 

>  A  Dissertation  on  the  Source  of  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Diseases,  in  vbich  it  is 
attempted  to  prove,  by  a  numeroos  induction  of  facts,  that  they  never  arise  from  conta- 
^on,  but  are  always  produced  by  certain  states,  or  certain  Ticissitudes  of  the  atmoephere. 
Foblished  in  a  volume,  with  **  A  View  of  Science  of  Life,"  by  W.  Yates  and  Chos.  Mac- 
lean ;  and  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Action  of  Mercury  upon  Living  Bodies,"  by  the  latter. 

*  Epidemic  Diseases,  i.  72-8. 

*  An  Inquiry  into,  and  Observations  upon  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Epidemic 
Disease  which  raged  in  Philadelphia  from  the  month  of  August  till  towards  the  middle  of 
December,  1798.  By  Jean  Deveze.  (In  French  and  English.)  Philadelphia,  1794.  pp.146. 
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I  refuse  to  believe  circumstances  proved  to  me  by  contiooal  observation  f  It 
is  to  the  well-informed,  and  those  uninfluenced  by  party,  I  leave  to  pronounce 
upon  the  proofs  I  will  give,  and  which  seem  to  me  to  establish  my  opinion 
in  an  incontestable  manner"  (p.  12).  After  explaining  what  be  means  by 
contagion  by  distance  and  contagion  by  contact,  he  says :  "  It  results  from 
this  deBnition,  that  maladies  contagious  at  a  distance  are  comrannicated  to 
other  bodies  surrounding  the  infected  persons,  by  breathing  the  same  air, 
which  alternately  passes  into  the  lungs  of  those  who  live  in  the  same  plaoe^ 
particularly  in  close  apartments;  and  then  the  malady  may  very  well  be 
characterized  under  the  title  of  contagious  disease.  But  if,  in  an  epidemic 
disorder,  those  who  continually  touch  the  sick — ^those  who,  without  any  pre- 
servative, listen  only  to  their  courage  and  love  of  humanity,  give  themselves 
up  to  the  care  of  the  diseased,  live  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  breathe  the 
same  air — if  these  persons  are  not  infected,  it  is  clear  the  disease  is  merely 
epidemic,  and  not  contagious.  This  was  precisely  the  case  in  that  we  are 
now  speaking  of"  (p.  24). 

These  extracts  from  a  work  which  ought  to  have  been  known  to  those  of 
the  physicians  of  this  country  who  have  since  undertaken  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  was  far  from  meriting  the  silence  with  which 
it  has  been  treated  by  our  non-contagionists,  establish  the  claim  of  the 
author  in  regard  to  priority  of  announcement,  and  show  most  conclusively 
the  error  of  Dr.  Potter  in  pointing  out  the  publication  of  Dr.  Davidge  u 
the  first  printed  enunciation  in  the  United  States  of  the  non-contagiousness 
of  the  fever  in  question.^    Be  this  as  it  may,  although  no  notice  was  taken 

'  The  pretensions  of  Dr.  Dayidge  on  the  subject  are  the  more  extraordinary  and  unpar- 
donable, as  the  claim  is  made  by  him  not  only  in  his  Essay  on  Yellow  FoTCr,  but,  at  a 
much  later  period,  in  the  appendix  of  his  edition  of  Bancroft's  work  on  the  disease,  the 
text  of  which  contains,  at  p.  258,  a  reference  to  Dr.  Devezo  as  author  of  a  dissertation, 
in  which  ho  states,  as  Bancroft  says,  **  his  reasons  for  belicTing  the  disease  to  have  been 
neither  imported  nor  contagious."  It  is  true,  Dr.  Deveze  was  not  an  American  writer, 
and  that  Dr.  Davidge  could  find  no  reference  to  non-contagion  in  any  work  published  by 
natives  of  this  country.  But  though  not  an  American  by  birth,  Dr.  Deveze  wrote  in 
Philadelphia — his  subject  was  the  yellow  fever  of  Philadelphia,  and  he  published  his  dia- 
sertation,  as  Bancroft  himself  states,  in  Philadelphia — not  in  French  only,  but  also  in 
English.  Ilis  work  may,  from  these  facts,  be  held,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  the 
light  of  an  American  publication,  and  his  claims  to  priority  should  not  be  allowed  to  yield 
to  that  of  writers  who  confessedly  published  their  views  three  years  after  he  had  laid 
those  of  a  similar  kind  before  the  public.  It  may  be  mentioned,  also,  that  on  Auguat 
27,  1707,  Dr.  Deveke  addressed  a  long  letter  on  the  subject  to  General  Mifflin,  then  Go- 
vernor of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the  same  doctrine  is  strenuously  supported.  This  letter, 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  and  is  inserted  in  the  last  edition  of  that 
author's  work,*  came  out  anteriorly  to  that  of  Dr.  Davidge,  to  the  reprint  of  Dr.  Maclean's 
essay,  or  to  the  public  enunciation  of  Dr.  Rush's  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  non-conta- 
gion, and  would  alone  suffice  to  justify  the  credit  assigned  to  its  author.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  in  addition,  that  even  had  Deveze  remained  as  silent  as  other  non-conta- 
gionists on  the  subject,  neither  Dr.  Rush,  Dr.  Davidge,  nor  Dr.  Maclean,  could  claim  the 


*  Traite  de  la  Fievre  Jaune,  p.  22.     Paris,  1820. 
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bj  onr  American  physicians  of  the  dissertation  of  Dr.  Dereze — which,  as 
already  atated,  appeared  in  1794 — or  of  his  letter  to  Governor  Mifflin  (Aug. 
1797),  it  is  not  improbable,  as  Dr.  Bancroft  (p.  873)  has  suggested,  that 
these  publications — as  well,  I  may  add,  as  the  infloence  of  several  French  prac- 
titioners who  had  much  experience  in  the  fever,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  public  at  large,  and  openly  and  distinctly  avowed  orally  their  disbelief  in 
contagion — helped  to  induce  some  at  least  of  the  physicians  of  this  city  to 
inqnire  and  think  with  greater  freedom  on  the  subject ;  and,  by  laying  before 
them  facts  and  arguments  confuting  the  generally  received  doctrine,  induced 
some  of  those  who  had  embraced  the  latter  at  full  length,  to  regard  the  fever 
as  less  frequently  and  generally  contagious  than  they  had  believed  it  to  be, 
and  finally  to  alter  their  views  completely  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  lead 
those  who  had  not  yet  formed  an  opinion  to  adopt  the  non-contagious  side 
of  the  question. 

But,  whether  from  the  influence  of  these  publications  or  not,  certain  it  is, 
that  soon  after,  a  change  was  perceptible,  in  the  opinion  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  profession.  Dr.  Rush,  who,  though  an  early  advocate  of  the 
domestic  origin  of  the  yellow  fever,  was,  in  1793,  a  decided  supporter  of  un- 
conditional contagion,  so  far  modified  his  views  in  his  account  of  the  partial 
epidemic  of  1794,  as  to  refuse  to  admit  contagion  to  be  one  of  its  charac- 
teristic marks ;  deeming  this  quality  to  be  rather  accidental,  and  to  depend 
on  circumstances  of  season,  country,^  &c.  In  1797,  Drs.  Rush,  Ch.  Cald- 
well, W.  Dewees,  J.  R.  Coxe,  P.  S.  Pbysick,  and  eight  others,  who,  like  the 
first  named,  embraced  the  doctrine  of  domestic  origin,  being  called  upon 
by  the  governor  to  state  their  views  respecting  the  origin,  progress,  and  na- 
ture of  the  pestilence  of  that  year,  declared'  that  ''  the  common  bilious  and 
yellow  fever  (which  they  supposed  to  be  identically  the  same)  are  alike  con- 
tagious, under  certain  circumstances  of  the  weather  and  of  predisposition 
of  body,"  adding,  however,  in  the  second  letter,  dated  March  20,  1798, 
that  many  recent  facts  and  observations  render  it  probable,  that  the  reports 
of  its  contagious  nature  have  been  exaggerated,  and  that  it  is  not  so  often 
propagated  by  contagion  as  has  been  supposed,  especially  in  warm  weather, 
when  sick-rooms  are  open  night  and  day  to  the  constant  accession  of  fresh 
air  (p.  31).    In  the  following  year,  the  same  physicians  and  others  being 

credit  of  priority  in  the  matter  in  question,  as  they  were  all  anticipated  by  Dr.  Valentin, 
of  Norfolk,  who,  in  September,  1795,  openly  adyocated  the  doctrine  of  non-contagion  in 
an  article  inserted  by  him  in  the  public  papers  of  that  place,*  and  referred  to  in  his  trea- 
tiM  on  the  yellow  fsTer  published  a  few  years  after  (1803). 

>  Med.  Inq.  and  Obsenr.,  It.  68.  It  maybe  proper  to  remark  that  all  this  disappeared 
in  the  later  editions  of  this  work. 

'  See  Proofs  of  the  Origin  of  the  Yellow  Fe?er  in  Philadelphia  and  Kensington,  in  the 
year  1797  from  Domestic  Exhalation,  &c.,  in  two  Letters  to  the  GoTemor,  p.  8.  Phila- 
ddphia,  1798;  Bush,  Ferer  of  1797,  pp.  46,  47. 


•  See  the  <' Herald,*'  and  the  "  Norfolk  and  Portsmouili  Atlrertiser,"  4th  Sept  1796^ 
p.  84,  note. 
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then  incorporated  as  **  the  Academy  of  Medicine,"  80  bi  modified  their  Tiewi 
as  to  declare  in  a  letter  of  the  same  import  **  that  the  disease  is  not  coota* 
gioas  in  the  West  Indies,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  so  in  the  United  States." 
*'  So  general,"  they  say,  "is  this  opinion,  that  some  physicians  have  nnfor* 
tunately  refnsed  to  admit  the  existence  of  the  fever  in  its  commencement  in 
our  city,  only  because  it  was  not  contagious."^ 

We  here  perceive  a  further  approximation  to  a  doctrine  which  had  been 
insisted  upon  three  years  before  by  Dr.  Deveze,  and  subsequently  by  Ya> 
lentin  in  Norfolk,  by  Davidge  in  Baltimore,  by  the  editors  of  the  New  Twrk 
Med.  Repository  and  other  physicians  of  that  city  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,'  and  it  is  probable,  as  Dr.  Bancroft  remarks,  that  several,  at 
least,  of  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  would  have  then  com* 
pletely  renounced  all  belief  in  the  contagion  of  yellow  fever  had  they  not 
been  deterred  from  so  doing  by  Dr.  Bush,  who  exercised  a  strong  influeneo 
over  the  minds  of  the  profession  and  could  not  easily  relinquish  the  theoiy 
of  an  occasional  or  accidental  occurrence  of  that  quality.  But  this  influence, 
if  it  really  produced  the  effect  in  question,  could  not  continue  to  do  so  forever. 
Hence,  Dr.  Caldwell,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  afore-mentioned  letter,  and 
who,  at  first,  had  regarded  the  fever  as  contagious  and  imported,  and  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  in  newspaper  articles  which  appeared  under  the  caption 
of  ''  Areteus,  Jr.,"  so  far  changed  bis  sentiments  in  1797  as  to  view  it  not 
only  as  of  domestic  origin,  but  as  being  very  rarely  and  feebly,  if  at  all,  con- 
tagious.' As  his  field  of  observation  expanded,  his  views  became  more  fixed, 
and  he,  at  last,  was  a  firm  and  able  advocate  of  the  non-contagious  charac- 
ter of  the  disease.*    Other  seceders  from  the  ranks  of  the  contagionista  fol- 

'  New  York  Med.  Repos.,  ii.  pp.  854,  865. 

<  £.  H.  Smith,  Fever  of  New  York,  in  1795;  Webster^s  Collection,  pp.  109,  148;  Sea- 
men, ib.,  p.  14 ;  Tajlor  and  Hansford,  ib.,  p.  150. 

•  Mem.  and  Phya.  Mem.  (1801),  pp.  76,  77 ;  Mem.  (1826),  pp.  84,  85. 

*  See  the  above  Memoir,  as  also  his  Account  of  the  Fever  of  1808,  in  Med.  Repodi, 
▼ii.  152,  and  of  1805,  p.  66. 

In  Dr.  Caldweirs  Autobiography,  to  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer,  I  flad 
a  passage  which  conflicts  somewhat  with  the  statements  made  in  the  text  respecting  tht 
original  opiaions  of  that  eminent  writer  on  the  sul]ject  before  us,  and  which,  consequently, 
must  be  noticed  in  this  place,  lest  I  might  be  accused  of  having  been  unjust  to  him,  by 
misrepresenting  his  true  sentiments.  Dr.  C.  says :  *'  The  opinion  maintained  chiefly  by 
Dr.  Rush  and  his  immediate  followers,  was  that  the  disease  originated  from  the  filth  of 
the  city,  and  when  thus  produced,  was  propagated  by  contagion,  and  that  it  was,  thei«- 
fore,  essentially  different  fh)m  common  bilious  fever,  not  only  in  degree,  but  also  in  kind. 
And  for  that  doctrine  he  strenuously  contended,  in  his  lectures  and  publications,  for  I 
know  not  exactly  how  long,  but  for  upwards,  I  think,  of  ten  years. 

'*  Another  opinion  was,  that  yellow  fever  is  only  a  higher  grade  of  common  antomnal 
fever,  and  arises,  therefore,  fh)m  the  same  causes,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  laws.  Or,  that 
if  it  be,  in  some  shades  of  modification,  different  (as  most  probably  it  is),  it,  notwithstand- 
ing, arises  from  a  higher  and  more  deleterious  form  or  modification  of  what  was  then 
called  marsh  miasmata,  and  is  not  contagious.  That  was  the  opinion  defended  by  myself. 
And,  as  far  as  I  knew  at  the  time,  or  yet  know,  I  was  the  first  to  frame,  defend, 
and  endeavour  to  prove  and  propagate  it  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere.     I  certainly  dt- 
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lowed,  until  at  lost  Dr.  Rash  enrolled  himself  among  the  adversaries  of  that 
doctrine  which,  from  that  day,  met  lessening  opposition,  and  succeeded  in  a 
few  years  in  acquiring  the  supremacy  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

rived  it  from  no  on« ;  I  found  it  out  by  obserration  and  reflection  on  what  I  witnessed  in 
the  yeDow  fever  hospital  established  a  few  miles  from  Philadelphia  in  the  nnmal&rioos 
atmosphere  of  the  eonntry.  I  pereeiTed  that  neither  myself  nor  any  other  person,  ex- 
posed only  to  the  atmosphere  of  that  institution  (inspiring  it,  and  being  constantly  in- 
volved in  it  both  by  night  and  day,  whether  eating,  sleeping,  or  otherwise  employed), 
was  attacked  by  the  complaint,  provided  he  kept  strictly  aloof  Arom  the  atmosphere  of 
Philadelphia;  but  that  if  he  exposed  himself  to  that  atmosphere,  especially  during  the 
night,  he  almost  certainly  contracted  it,  howcTer  carefully  remote  he  held  himself  from 
the  wards  of  the  hospitaL 

**In  that  confined  spot  commenced  my  first  obserrations  on  the  subject  But  they  sub- 
sequently extended  OTcr  a  much  wider  field,  and  still  communicated  to  me  invariably  the 
same  result.  An  atmosphere  surcharged  only  with  the  exhalation  from  patients  labour- 
ing under  yellow  fever,  but  free  from  common  malaria,  produced  no  pestilential  disease ; 
while  the  atmosphere  of  the  city  in  which  yeUow  fever  prevailed,  though  no  person  was 
«-  nok  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  engendered  it.  And  during  seven  terms  of  the  epi- 
demic prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  through  which  I  passed  in  Philadelphia,  the  same  was 
true"  (pp.  420,  421).  In  the  next  page,  be  taxes  Dr.  Rush  with  having  **  ministered  to 
an  error  of  magnitude  and  mischief,  in  attempting  to  establish  and  propagate  the  notion 
that  yellow  fever  is  a  contagious  complaint." 

In  this  passage,  the  author  appears  to  claim  credit  for  having  adopted  and  defended 
the  doctrine  of  non-contagion  from  the  time  of  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever 
of  1798 — his  belief  on  that  subject  being  founded  on  the  facts  observed  by  him  ot  the 
fever  hospital,  and  confirmed  by  his  experience  obtained  during  subsequent  epidemics. 
In  the  text  I  have  stated,  on  the  contrary,  that,  in  1793,  he  was  a  contagionist,  and  that 
he  changed  his  views  on  that  point  several  years  after.  If  bis  statement  is  correct,  I 
am  evidently  in  fault.  But  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  my  assertions  are  founded  on 
fact,  and  ihat  the  doctor's  memory,  while  penning  the  passage  transcribed  some  fifty  years 
after  the  occurrences  referred  to,  had  failed  him.  1.  In  a  newspaper  article,  written  by 
Br.  Caldwell,  signed  Areteus,  Jr.,  and  which  appeared  in  1798,  the  author  says:  **  Under 
the  present  state  of  general  alarm  and  painful  apprehension  excited  in  the  mind  in  conse- 
quence of  the  contagious  fever  now  prevailing  in  this  city,'*  **  the  citizens  ought  to  be 
informed  that  the  present  fever,  though  certainly  contagious,  is  nevertheless  communica- 
ble only  under  particular  circumstances."*  2.  In  a  **  Semi- Annual  Oration  on  the  Origin 
of  Pestilential  Diseases,"  delivered  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  December,  1798,  Dr. 
C,  speaking  of  the  plague  and  **  the  American  pestilence,"  says:  ^*  That  they  are  occasion- 
ally propagated  by  contagion,  is  a  position  to  the  truth  of  which  physicians  of  the  highest 
eminence  have,  at  all  times,  afforded  the  testimony  of  their  assent"  (p.  46).  In  the  same 
year  (1798),  Dr.  CaldweU  signed,  with  other  members  of  the  Academy,  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State  (his  name  being  second  on  the  list),  in  which  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  **  The  common  bilious  and  yellow  fevers  are  alike  contagious,  under  ceV 
tain  circumstances  of  the  weather  and  of  predisposition  in  the  body.  That  the  common 
bilious  fever  is  contagious,  we  assert  from  the  observations  of  some  of  us,  and  from  the 
authority  of  many  physicians,  who  have  long  commanded  the  highest  respect  in  medi- 
dne."f  8.  Finally,  in  another  publication  the  same  author  says :  **  Know,  then,  that  I  was 
fonnerly  a  skeptic  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  our  autumnal  pestilence ;  or 
to  speak  with  more  correctness,  I  was  strongly  inclined  to  consider  it  as  a  contagious  and 


♦  Dunlap's  Daily  Advertiser  for  1798. 

f  Proofs  of  the  Origin  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  &c.,  pp.  8,  4. 
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The  non-coutagiou  and  domestic  origin  of  the  yellow  fever  have  been  and 
.are  to  this  day  considered  by  their  advocates  to  be  folly  established  on  the 
following  grounds : — 

an  imported  disease."  And  after  stating  that  he  determined,  from  the  first,  to  Buspeod 
his  final  belief  till  time  should  famish  him  with  facts  sufficiently  numerous  and  uneqnl* 
Tocal  to  warrant  a  decision,  he  adds :  **  In  the  epidemic  of  ninety-tevem  thia  oeovrrenee 
took  place.  Daring  that  period  of  calamity,  facts  so  luminous  and  eiroomatances  so 
weighty  obtruded  themseWes  on  my  obserration,  as  conTinced  me  that  my  original  suspi- 
eioii  was  unfounded,  and  constrained  me  to  belieTe  that  the  disease  in  question  was  not 
imported,  and  was  but  Tory  rarely  and  feebly,  if  at  all,  contagious."  This  opinion  be- 
came more  and  more  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  progress  of  -time.  **  Erery  ob- 
serration I  have  made  and  every  fact  I  have  collected  respecting  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  epidemic  of  ninety-eight  and  ninety-nine,  haTO  contributed  to  its  further  and  more 
permanent  establishment"* 

Nothing,  it  appears  to  me,  can  be  more  positiye.  It  follows  fh>m  these  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Caldwell  himself,  that  in  1708,  so  far  from  being  a  non-contagionist,  he 
adTocated  a  contrary  belief^that  he  changed  his  creed,  not  in  that  year,  from  the  fketi 
he  saw  at  the  hospital,  but  four  years  later,  and  that  it  was  only  from  the  obserration  he 
made  in  '98  and  '99,  he  became  fully  settled  in  the  opinion  of  the  non-contagious  eharao- 
ter  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Rush  was  not  the  only  one,  therefore,  to  minister  to  the  error  of 
magnitude  and  mischief  alluded  to. 

As  Dr.  C.  states,  in  his  Autobiography,  that  he  was  house  surgeon  of  the  Fever  Hoe* 
pital  in  1798,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  any 
other  of  his  numerous  writings,  or  in  any  of  the  publications  extant,  relatiye  to  the  erents 
of  that  year.  Admitting  it  to  be  so,  I  may  remark,  that  the  author  was  in  the  proper 
place  to  imbibe  the  precepts  of  the  doctrine  of  non-contagion ;  for  the  physician  of  the 
establishment  was  Dr.  Deveze,  to  whom  I  have  referred  as  being  the  first  to  proclaim  that 
doctrine  in  reference  to  the  feyer  of  this  city,  and  we  may  presume  that  those  who  were 
employed  under  him,  or  who  frequented  his  wards,  could  scarcely  fail  to  learn  hia  TiewB 
on  the  subject,  and  the  grounds  on  which  those  views  were  founded. 

So  far  as  regards  the  opinion  attributed  by  Dr.  G.  to  Dr.  Rush  on  the  subject  of  the 
non-identity  of  the  yellow  and  common  autumnal  bilious  fever — that  the  former  was  essen- 
tially different  from  the  latter  not  only  in  degree  but  also  in  kind,  and  that  while  the 
bilious  was  not  contagious,  the  yellow  fever  was  propagated  in  that  way — I  hare  only  a 
few  words  to  say.  This  information,  if  correct,  is  new.  But  here,  again,  Dr.  Caldweirs 
memory  seems  to  have  failed  him ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  page  in  Dr.  Rush's  works  on 
the  different  epidemics  of  this  city  which  does  not  disprove  the  statement  alluded  to.  He 
over  and  over  again  insists  on  what  he  held  in  the  light  of  an  undoubted  fact — that  the 
yellow  is  only  an  aggravated  form  of  autumnal  bilious  fever,  and,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  same  disease  in  kind.  Besides,  every  one  knows  the  pertinacity  the  doctor  dis- 
played in  the  defence  of  his  favourite  theory  of  the  unity  of  disease.  **  Science,"  he  say8» 
**  has  much  to  deplore  from  the  multiplication  of  disease.  It  is  as  repugnant  to  truth  in 
ij^edicine,  as  polytheism  is  to  truth  in  religion.  The  physician  who  considers  every  different 
affecUon  of  different  systems  in  the  body,  or  every  affection  of  different  parts  of  the  same 
system,  as  distinct  diseases,  when  they  arise  from  one  cause,  resembles  the  Indian  or 
African  savage,  who  considers  water,  dew,  ice,  frost,  and  snow,  as  distinct  essences ; 
while  the  physician,  who  considers  the  morbid  affections  of  every  part  of  the  body  (how- 
ever diversified  they  may  be  in  their  form  or  degrees),  as  derived  from  one  cause,  resem- 
bles the  philosopher  who  considers  dew,  ice,  frost,  and  snow,  as  different  modifications  of 
water,  and  as  derived  simply  from  the  absence  of  heat"  (iii.  79).     'MVhy  should  it  sur- 


*  Medical  and  Physical  Memoirs  (1801),  pp.  77,  78. 
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7%$  number  of  Nan-caniagiamsts  very  large, — ^Large  as  may  be  the  nnm- 
ber,  eminent  the  talent,  and  extensive  the  experience  of  those  who  regard 
the  disease  as  of  exotic  origin,  endowed  with  contagions  properties,  and 
capable  of  being  carried  from  place  to  place  in  ships  or  otherwise,  it  is 
certain,  that  if  the  question  of  the  origin  and  mode  of  propagation  of  the 
disease  conld  be  settled — or  if  that  settlement  could  be  promoted — ^by  an 
appeal  to  the  amount  of  support  which  each  of  the  contending  parties 
has  received  and  continues  to  receive,  certain  it  is,  I  say,  that  the  anti* 
contagionists  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  results  of  the  compari- 
son. For  such  a  comparison  will  show  that  the  number  of  the  advocates  of 
the  latter  doctrine  far  exceeds  that  of  physicians  who  have  embraced  the 
opposite  view  either  to  the  full  extent  or  contingently;  while  in  point  of 
intelligence,  research,  and  experience,  they  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  their 
adversaries.  Having  already  stated  that,  in  Philadelphia,  this  doctrine  meets 
now  with  tittle  if  any  opposition,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  in  this  place, 
that,  of  those  who  have  published  their  views  on  the  disease,  the  majority  are 
anti-contagionists.  Thus,  to  oppose  to  the  names  cited  in  the  preceding 
chapter  we  have  those  of  Deveze,  Caldwell,  Rush,  Chapman,  Monges,  Jack- 
son, Emlen,  Ffirth, 'and  Mitchell  (Th.  D.). 

In  New  York,  where  in  consequence  of  the  influence  exercised  by  Dr.  Hosack, 
and  the  leal  and  activity  of  a  few  devoted  partisans,  the  doctrine  of  contagion 
has  flourished  more  luxuriantly  than  in  other  parts  of  this  country,  we  never- 
theless discover  that  the  supporters  of  the  negative,  so  far  from  being  inac- 
tive, have  published  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  their  opponents.  Of  this 
the  reader  may  readily  convince  himself  by  referring  to  the  writings  of  Mil- 
ler, S.  L.  Mitchell,  E.  H.  Smith,  Seaman,  Rodgers,  Pascalis,  Beck,  Yeates, 
Hardie,  Bamsay  (of  Edinburgh),  Watts,  Coventry,  J.  M.  Smith,  and  to  the 
Tolnmes  of  the  Medical  Repository.  No  less  decided  in  favour  of  non-con- 
tagion will  be  found  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  physicians  who  have 
observed  and  described  the  fever  of  Boston  (Brown,  Warren,  Rand),  New 
London  (Hull,  Channing),  and  Providence  (Wheaton). 

In  Baltimore,  the  same  doctrine  has  been  for  many  years  in  the  ascend- 
ant, and  enumerates  among  its  advocates  Drs.  Drysdale,  Davidge,  Chatard, 
Moore,  Revere,  Potter,  Jameson,  and  Reese,  besides  being  adopted  in  the 

prise  «a  to  see  a  y«llow  HBver  generated  amongst  us?  It  is  only  a  higher  grade  of  a  fever 
whidi  prevail!  every  year  in  our  city,  from  Tegetable  putreikction"  (liL  110,  111).  This 
certain^  doea  not  look  like  regarding  the  two  fevers  as  different,  not  only  in  degree,  but 
in  kind.  Kor  did  Dr.  Bush  ever  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  these  fevers  on  the 
teore  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  one,  and  the  non-contagiousness  of  the  other.  He  be- 
lieved them  all  to  arise  firom  the  same  cause.  Ho  at  one  time  believed  them  all  to  be 
oeeasioflally  contagious ;  and  subsequently  denied  the  possession,  by  either,  of  the  pro- 
perty in  question.  He  signed,  and  probably  drew  up  the  afore-mentioned  letter  to  the 
governor,  in  which  the  contagiousness  of  both  is  affirmed.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Edward 
Fisher,  inserted  at  the  head  of  an  essay  by  the  latter  on  yellow  fever,  published  in  1796, 
Dr.  Bush  says:  "I  agree  with  you,  that  the  yellow  fever,  though  sometimes  contagious, 
is  not  generally  so.  In  this  respect,  it  is  upon  a  footing  with  the  common  bilious  fever."* 


*  Tentamen  Medicum  Inaugurale  de  Febre  Flava:  Bdin.,  1796. 
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Tarious  reports  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  official  statements  of  the 
District  Medical  Society  of  Maryland,  and  forming  the  creed  of  eighteen  out 
of  the  nineteen  physicians  who  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Mayor  for  in- 
formation respecting  the  epidemic  of  1819.*  In  Wilmington  (Del.),  we  find 
^Dr.  John  Yaaghan — at  Bladensbnrgh,  Dr.  Baker — at  Alexandria,  Dr.  Dick 
— ^in  Norfolk,  Drs.  Valentin,  Taylor,  Hansford,  Selden;  Whitehead,  Archer— 
in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Drs.  Rosett  and  Hill — and  in  Ang^sta,  Dr.  Smelt, 
Drs.  Rodil,  and  the  authors  of  a  report  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  physicians  of 
that  city  on  the  epidemic  of  1839,  lending  their  support  to  the  same  belief. 
If  we  proceed  to  Savannah,  we  shall  find  Drs.  Waring,  Daniel,  and  Arnold, 
advocating  the  doctrine  of  non-contagion.  In  Charleston,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Drs.  Dickson,  Strobel — and,  perhaps,  a  very  few  others — ^the  same 
unanimity  exists,  or  rather  existed  till  within  a  short  time,  as  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Moultrie,  Ramsay,  Tucker,  Harris,  Shecut,  Whitehead, 
Simons,  Johnson,  and  in  the  report  on  the  epidemic  of  1839,  signed  by  Dr. 
A.  Lopez,  J.  Moultrie,  E.  Gedding,  J.  M.  Campbell,  H.  Winthrop,  and  R 
Holbrook. 

Again,  in  Mobile,  the  non-contagiousness  of  the  fever  has  been  insisted 
upon  in  public  documents  relative  to  the  epidemic  of  1819,  as  well  as  by 
Toulmin,  Lewis,  and  subsequent  writers.' 

In  Natchez,  we  find  Dr.  Gartwright,  Dr.  Merrill,  Dr.  Perlee ;  in  Wood- 
ville.  Dr.  Stone;  in  Pensacola,  Dr.  Barrington  and  Dr.  Hulse;  at  Key  West, 
Dr.  Ticknor,  and  Dr.  Dnpres ;  at  Galveston,  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith ;  finally,  in 
New  Orleans,  the  same  view  is  sustained  by  Drs.  Thomas,  Gros,  Chabert, 
Barton,  Harris,  Taillefer,  Baxter,  Dupuy  de  Chambery,  Hort,  Harrison, 
Stone,  Axson,  McFarland,  and  Dowler;  as  well  as  in  the  various  reports  on 
the  epidemics  of  that  city,  and  other  published  documents. 

In  Spain,  if  the  contagionists  present  a  strong  array  of  names,  and  a  bold 
front,  their  adversaries  are  scarcely  less  numerous.  Thus,  among  the  native 
physicians,  Drs.  Piguilem,  Salva,  Duran,  Lopez,  Campmany,  Porta,  Oiler, 
Calvcras,  Meyner,  Sahuc,  Kecio,  Alfonzo  de  Maria — and  we  presume  that  to 
these,  other  names  might  have  been  added  had  not  the  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  been  at  one  time  prohibited  by  law — advocate  that  side  of 
the  question,  and  enforce  it  by  numerous  facts  and  arguments.  While 
such  is  the  case  relative  to  Spaniards  themselves,  we  shall  find  that  the 
number  of  English,  French,  and  American  physicians  who  have  investigated 
the  fever  in  Cadiz,  Barcelona  and  Gibraltar,  and  pronounced  in  favour  of  its 
non-contagion,  greatly  exceeds  that  of  writers  who  advocate  a  different  doc- 
trine. This  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  TVTitings  of  Maclean,  R.  Jackson, 
Amiel,  T.  Smith,  P.  Wilson,  Frazer,  Gillkrest,  O'Halloran,  Lassis,  Paradie, 
Doughty,  Ghervin,  Proudfoot,  Pascalis,  Blin,  Jourdain,  and  Campbell; 
while  so  far  as  relates  to  the  limited  epidemics  and  sporadic  cases  of  Mar- 

*  A  Series  of  Letters  and  other  Documents  relating  to  the  late  Epidemic  of  Yellow 
FeTer,  &o.     Baltimore,  1820. 

*  Report  of  Committee  appointed  to  inTCstigate  the  Causes  and  Extent,  &c.,  of  the 
Epidemic  of  1819,  in  Letters  on  the  Fever  of  Baltimore :  pp.  207. 
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ieilles,  and  the  serere  visitations  of  Leghorn  in  1804,  and  of  Rocheford  many 
years  before,  we  have  in  Segand,  Sae,  P.  M.  Ronx,  Lacoste,  Tommasini, 
Le  Roy,  Chirac,  and  others,  able  advocates  of  the  doctrine  in  question. 

If  anti-contagionists  need  not  be  apprehensive  of  the  result  of  a  comparison 
rf  the  nnmber  and  merits  of  the  supporters  of  their  favourite  doctrine  with 
the  adherents  of  opposite  views  in  this  country  and  Europe,  they  will 
find  themselves  on  still  safer  grounds  if  they  turn  to  tropical  climates ;  for 
there  the  preponderance  is  much  stronger  in  their  favour.  In  such  a  list 
will  be  found,  besides  the  names  already  mentioned,  those  of  the  majority 
of  physicians  who  have  written  on  the  fever  of  those  regions.  Desp^rrier, 
Dazille,  Hillary,  Hume,  John  Hunter,  Walker,  Grant,  Moseley,  Lem- 
priere,  James  Clark,  Huck,  Hector  McLean,  Bancroft,  Ferguson,  Humboldt, 
Musgrave,  Fran9ois,  Ralph,  Savar^sy,  Lefort,  O'Halloran,  Osgood,  Morti- 
mer, McCabe,  Mc Arthur,  Madrid,  Jones,  Gillkrest,  Valentin,  Dalmas,  Ro- 
ehouz,  Wilson,  Rufz,  Chervin,  Pinkard,  Yeitch,  Dickinson,  Maher,  Chabert, 
Dariste,  Catel,  Monson,  Chambolle,  Furlong,  Crichton,  Dyott,  Foumier 
Pescay,  Yatable,  Dubreuil,  Bone,  King,  H.  Dickson,  Doughty,  Imray,  Blair, 
Joubert,  Comuel,  Pouvreau,  S.  Henderson,  Amic,  Chapuis,  De  Carvallo 
e  Souza,  Lallemant,  Rochouz. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  that  many  of  those  whose  names  have  here  been 
enumerated,  state  not  merely  their  own  views  on  the  subject  under  consi* 
deration,  but  express  the  conviction  of  their  professional  brethren.  Dr.  Blair 
informs  us  that,  in  reference  to  the  non-contagious  nature  of  the  fever, 
no  difference  of  opinion  existed  at  Demerara  iu  1838  (p.  54).  Dr.  H.  Mc- 
Lean says :  "  I  never  conversed  with  any  medical  gentleman  at  St.  Domingo, 
who  did  not  form  the  same  judgment"  (p.  77).  Dr.  Pouvreau,  of  Martinique 
(Fort  Royal),  states :  '*  Not  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  colony  believes 
in  the  contagion  of  the  yellow  fever."  Sir  W.  Burnett,  himself  a  contingent 
eontagionist,  informs  us  that  he  caused  the  medical  reports  of  the  Jamaica 
Hospital  for  more  than  twenty  years  to  be  examined,  and  though  fever  has 
frequently  occurred  in  that  establishment,  "  not  one  of  the  medical  officers  of 
the  hospital  has  ever  hinted  at  the  disease  being  contagious."' 

In  several  yellow  fever  localities,  the  public  at  large  are  convinced  of  the 
non-contagiousness  of  the  disease.  "It  is  an  undoubted  fact,"  says  Hum- 
boldt, "  that  the  vomito  is  not  contagious  in  Vera  Cruz.  In  most  countries, 
the  people  regard  as  contagious  diseases  which  do  not  possess  that  pro- 
perty; but  in  Mexico,  no  popular  opinion  prevents  the  non-acclimatized 
stranger  from  approaching  the  bed  of  individuals  labouring  under  the  vomito. 
No  facts  are  adduced  of  a  nature  capable  of  inducing  the  belief  that  imme- 
diate contact  with,  or  the  breath  of  those  dying  of  the  disease,  can  prove 
prejudicial  to  non-acclimatized  persons  who  nurse  the  sick.  On  the  continent 
of  North  America,  the  yellow  fever  is  not  any  more  contagious  than  are  in- 
termittent fevers  in  Europe"  (p.  769). 

To  these  lists  of  non-contagionists  in  regard  to  the  yellow  fever  of  tern- 

1  Official  CorroflpoDdenee  od  th«  Boa  Vista  Feier,  foL  p.  81 — see  also  Edinb.  Journ., 
IxTiiL  501. 
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perate  and  tropical  climates,  might  be  added  others  scattered  through  tht 
medical  jonrnaJs,  or  mcDtioned  in  Dr.  Bancroft's  Seqoel.^  They  might  also  hat« 
been  swelled  hj  the  addition  of  many  who,  though  expressing  the  opinioa 
that  the  disease  may,  nnder  pecaliar  circamstances,  acquire  the  property  of 
transmissibility  from  the  sick  to  the  well,  adduce  no  fact  in  support  of  the 
hypothesis,  and  only  speak  of  the  erent  as  being  within  the  range  of  possi- 
bility ;  and  are  in  fact,  so  far  as  their  own  observation  extends,  strictly  speak- 
ing, anti-contagionists.  But  such  as  they  are — aided  especially  by  the  fiKt 
that  out  of  541  MS.  documents  obtained  by  Dr.  Gberrin  {Rappwi^  pp.  6, 7), 
all  but  48  were  favourable  to  the  opinion  in  question — ^they  show  conclosiTely 
that,  so  far  as  the  number  of  authorities  is  concerned,  the  preponderance  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  non^contagion. 

The  Doctrine  of  Non-contagion  traced  to  remote  <tm«f.— No  argument  in 
favour  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  yellow  fever  can  be  derived  from  the 
antiquity  of  that  doctrine.  That,  in  very  early  times,  the  idea  of  the 
transmissibility  of  the  disease,  and  its  importation  from  abroad,  prevailed 
in  the  West  Indies  among  physicians,  governments,  and  the  public  at  large, 
is  true,  and  cannot  to  us,  for  reasons  already  assigned,  be  a  matter  of 
surprise.  But,  however  certain  this  may  be,  and  also  that  at  Barbadoes, 
in  1647  and  1695,  it  was  thought  by  some  to  have  come  from  some  distant 
place  in  the  way  mentioned ;  that  Trapham  attributed  the  epidemic  of  Jamaica 
in  1679,  or  Labat  that  of  Martinique  in  1688,  to  importation;  that  Da 
Tertre  referred  the  origin  and  propagation  of  the  plague  of  Quadaloupe  to  a 
like  cause ;  or  again,  that  Vines,  and  afterwards,  Warren  and  others  re- 
garded it  as  contagious ;  however  certain,  I  repeat,  all  this  may  be,  it  affords 
no  support  to  the  doctrine  in  question.  In  the  first  place,  the  early  rise  of 
a  doctrine,  and  its  adoption  and  propagation  by  even  men  of  science,  is  not 
a  proof  of  its  correctness,  for  opinions  have  often  been  accredited  and  long 
maintained,  which  a  more  mature  experience  has  caused  to  be  abandoned  as 
destitute  of  foundation.  Again :  in  the  instance  before  us,  even  if  the  antiquity 
of  the  opinion  could  be  of  any  avail,  the  circumstance  would  lose  much  of  its 

>  Pp.  07,  155,  178,  440,  &o.  '*  Having  stated  the  opinioos  delivered  in  the  report! 
transmitted  to  the  Privy  Council,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  summary  of  them ;  and  I 
will  therefore  mention  that,  of  the  twenty-four  gentlemen  Arom  whom  these  reports  wert 
obtained,  three  (Mr.  Gregory,  No.  12,  Dr.  Kcim,  No.  15,  and  Dr.  Magrath,  No.  17),  have 
omitted  the  statement  of  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  contagion,  as  connected  with  the 
fever  in  question.  Three  others  (Dr.  Weir,  No.  1,  Dr  Blair,  No.  2,  and  Mr.  Tohin, 
No.  21),  have  expressed  their  opinion  that  it  is  contagious ;  one  of  them  (Mr.  Brien,  No. 
20),  declares  his  belief  that  in  individual  or  solitary  oases,  it  is  **  incapable  of  commnni- 
oating  itself  to  those  who  are  contiguous ;  but  that  when  several  were  labouring  nnder 
the  disease  at  the  same  time,  he  believes  it  to  be  highly  contagious ;  and  another  gentle- 
man (Dr.  Gardiner,  No.  0),  appears  to  think,  that  local  causes  contributed  at  least  as 
much  to  the  production  of  the  fever  at  Gibraltar,  in  1818,  as  contagion.  Of  the  remain- 
ing sixteen,  the  majority  have  absolutely  and  positively  denied  the  existence  of  any  con- 
tagious property  in  the  fever ;  and  the  rest  have  declared  their  belief  that  it  is  not  natu- 
rally  or  proptrly  a  contagious  disease,  although  several  of  them  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  may — as  they  suppose  to  happen  in  most  other  diseases— aoqnire  a  contagions 
property  by  crowding,  filth,  &o." — Bancrofts  Sequel,  p.  178. 
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tofce,  nnleas  it  had  been  held  by  individuals  competent  to  decide  in  matters 
of  the  kind.  Now,  some  of  the  authorities  cited  in  proof  of  the  early  origin 
of  the  doctrine  of  contagion  have  either  connected  the  fact  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  with  the  time  of  arrival  of  a  particular  vessel  or  vessels 
without  saying  one  word  of  contagion,  or  have  only  repeated — and  that,  too, 
yean  after  the  outbreak  of  the  fever — ^the  current  reports  of  the  time  among 
the  public  at  large.  I  shall  not  stop  to  point  out  the  little  reliance  that  can  be 
attached  to  such  reports  for  coming  to  a  decision  on  such  subjects  especially 
in  an  age  when  the  simultaneous  attack  of  many  individuals  was  regarded  as 
Bofficient  evidence  of  the  contagious  nature  of  any  disease.  Labat's  state- 
ment,  which  waa  founded  on  hearsay  evidence,  and  is,  besides,  loose  and  un- 
satisfactory, amounts  to  little  more  than  what  was  reported  by  the  public 
leveral  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  fever  at  Martinique.  He  only  in- 
forms us  of  the  statements  current  at  the  time  of  his  arrival — perhaps  of  the 
anrmisea  of  the  few — and  nowhere  tells  us  that  the  physicians  or  govern* 
ment  had  adopted  a  belief  in  contagion  and  importation ;  and,  finally,  he 
accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  disease  in  a  way  which,  as  we  shall  see  as  we 
proceed,  is  not  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  scientific  inquirers.  Hughes's 
account  of  the  fever  of  Barbadoes  in  1695  was  also  founded  on  hearsay  evi- 
dence, and  written  some  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  he  records. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Du  Tertre's  account  of  the  plague  of  Gnadalonpe ; 
both  Hughes  and  Du  Tertre  giving  their  own  impressions  and  those  of  the 
public  at  large,  and  neither  of  them  were  physicians. 

But  even  had  the  opinions,  entertained  at  that  early  age,  been  expressed 
by  men  competent  to  investigate  subjects  of  the  kind,  the  influence  would 
be  neutralized  by  the  fact,  that  contrary  views  were  as  early  promulgated 
by  many  as  fully  able  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  in  such  matters ;  and 
Tery  soon  after  became  generally  advocated  in  some,  if  not  all,  the  West 
Indian  colonies.  Thus,  we  find  that,  in  1678,  Ligon,  who  had  witnessed 
the  epidemic  of  1647  at  Barbadoes,  disbelieved  the  importation  of  the  dis- 
ease and  attributed  it  to  causes  of  a  domestic  character  ;*  and  we  are  told 
by  Lefort  that  the  opinion  of  the  non-contagion  of  the  yellow  fever  is  not 
only  general,  but  traditional  in  the  West  Indies.  ''  In  the  immense  collec- 
tion of  laws  and  ordinances  by  which  the  colonies  have  been  governed  for 
nearly  two  centuries  (and  this  is  a  very  remarkable  fact),  there  will  not  be 
found  one  prescribing  the  most  simple  measure  against  the  propagation  of 
that  disease.  Never,  and  nowhere,  has  the  intercourse  been  interrupted 
between  persons  affected  with  it  and  the  well ;  between  the  cities  where  the 
disease  prevailed  and  those  that  were  free  from  it.  Would  this  have  been 
the  case  if  the  yellow  fever  had  been  the  evident  or  even  probable  result  of 
such  a  freedom  of  intercourse  ?  Would  the  governors,  the  intendants,  or  the 
chief  magistrates,  who  have  succeeded  each  other  for  the  last  150  years,  have 
aU  been  sufficiently  blind  not  to  perceive  the  contagion,  if  truly  the  latter  bad 
existed;  or  sufficiently  culpable  to  allow  the  people  confided  to  their  care  to 

I  Hist,  of  Barbadoes,  p.  21. 
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be  invaded  by  that  contagion  if  it  had  been  recognized  f    Both  nippoatioiiB 
are  absurd.'" 

If  we  appeal  to  the  published  records  of  professional  opinion  on  the  rab- 
ject,  we  shall  find  that,  at  a  very  early  date,  the  doctrine  of  non-contagion  bad 
already  made  converts.  Dr.  Town,  who  practised  in  Barbadoes  in  the  earij 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  whose  work,  already  referred  to,  was  published 
in  London  in  1726,  was  apparently  no  contagionist  or  importationist,  for  he 
says  not  one  word  about  the  former,  and  attributes  the  fever  to  home  canteii 
In  like  manner  Dr.  J.  Williams,  in  his  essay  on  the  fever  of  Jamaica,  ignores 
the  power  of  transmisslbility  of  the  disease  from  individual  to  individnaly 
and  speaks  of  it  as  originating  in  the  place.'  Makettrick,  in  his  inaugural  dis- 
sertation, published  a  full  century  ago,  avows  similar  views.  Nasmyth  was  a 
non-contagionist.*  Desportes,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  the  contagiousness  of  the 
fever  as  he  observed  it  in  St.  Domingo.  But,  like  many  other  writers,  he  naes 
the  word  contagion  in  the  sense  we  now  attach  to  the  word  infection^ — as  d^ 
noting  the  power  of  the  disease  to  spread.  This,  he  maintained,  was  due  to 
a  certain  condition  of  the  air  arising  from  local  exhalations;  and  he  nowhere 
gives  us  to  understand  that  the  fever  could  be  communicated  from  the  sick  to 
the  well.  He  denominated  the  disease  Maladie  de  Siam ;  but  gives  no  credence 
to  the  opnion  of  its  being  imported  in  the  West  Indies  from  Brazil  or  Siam— 
contenting  himself  simply  with  the  remark  that  it  first  attracted  attention  it 
Martinique  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  vessels  from  the  last  of  those  countriei.* 
Hillary  practised  in  Jamaica  from  1752  to  1758,  and  published  his  observa- 
tions somewhere  about  1760  (2d  edit,  is  dated  1766).  In  this  work  he  avows 
himself  a  non-contagionist  (pp.  145, 146).  I  have  already  stated  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  fever  which  prevailed  at  Kocbeford  (France),  in  1694,  wu 
truly  the  yellow  fever,  or  approximated  to  it  very  closely.  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  remark  in  this  place  that  Chirac,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
an  account  of  that  epidemic,  which  he  investigated  by  order  of  government^ 
wa^  neither  a  contagionist  nor  an  importationist.^ 

Even  our  own  country  furnished  evidence  of  the  early  adoption  of  the 
doctrine  of  non-contagion  and  of  domestic  origin ;  for  long  before  the  epidemic 
of  1793  in  this  city — when  the  first  manifestation  of  an  inkling  in  that  direc- 
tion is  supposed  to  have  appeared — Dr.  John  Moultrie,  of  Charleston,  in  ft 
dissertation  on  the  yellow  fever  of  that  city,  published  in  1749,  expressed  him- 
self in  terms  which,  though  somewhat  at  times  ambiguous,  leave  no  doubt,  espe- 
cially when  taken  in  connection  with  his  views  respecting  the  true  efficient  canae 
of  the  disease,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  in  a  future  chapter,  as  to  his 
disbelief  in  contagion,  properly  so  called.  Almost  everybody,  he  says,  is  per* 
suaded  that  this  disease  is  contagious.  Doubtless,  all  individuals  are  obnox- 
ious to  it  where  it  prevails ;  since  they  are  surrounded  by  and  breathe  the 

1  Mimoire  lar  la  non-contagion  de  la  Fi^vre  Jaono,  pp.  86. 

*  An  Essay  on  the  Bilious  Fever  of  Jamaica,  pp.  16,  17. 

*  Letter  to  Dr.  Lind ;  see  Work  of  the  latter  on  Seamen,  p.  64,  note. 

*  Maladies  de  St.  Domingue,  &c.,  p.  191. 

*  Traits  des  FibTres  MaUgnes;  des  FibTres  PesUlentielles,  ct  Aatres,  L  191. 
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Uime  air;  and  acrid  and  semi-patnd  exhalations  continnallj  proceed  from  the 
bodies  of  the  sick,  and  the  air  of  the  place  where  those  who  have  the  disease 
lie,  is  filled  in  a  short  time  with  these.     This  air  being  infected,  cannot  be 
breathed  by  the  healthy  or  the  sick  without  great  risk  of  injury.    But  I  have 
seen  very  many  who  sat  daily  by  those  labouring  under  the  disease ;  but 
being  defended  from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  air  and  over-fatigue,  escaped. 
"I  cannot  believe,"  continues  Dr.  Moultrie,  ''that  this  disease  is  propa- 
gated by  contagion  from  one  locality  to  another,  unless  the  air  is  suited  for 
prodacing  it     In  the  year  1745,  this  disease  raged  very  severely  in  South 
Carolina,  where  it  was  very  plain  that  it  did  not  owe  its  origin  to  contagion, 
for  the  first  person  seized  with  the  disease  was  a  sailor,  who,  having  been 
drunk  for  two  or  three  successive  days,   afterwards  fell  into  the  fever. 
From  that  time,  excessive  heat  lasting  for  a  month,  the  disease  began  to  pre- 
Tsal  extensively  in  Charleston.     And  when  the  heat  is  so  great,  there  is  dan- 
ger lest  a  common  high  fever  should  merge  into  this  more  violent  disease, 
which  also,  I  doubt  not,  may  happen  from  improper  treatment  and  a  bad 
regimen;  indeed,  unless  I  greatly  err,  I  myself  have  seen  such  results. 

"In  a  letter  which  I  received  from  a  surgeon  who  sailed  to  the  West  Indies 
with  Admiral  Yemon,  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  the  writer  says :  '  The 
troops  that  embarked  at  Bristol  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  were  affected  there 
with  a  severe  fever,  very  similar  to  those  accounted  contagious.  The  care  of 
the  ship  in  which  the  sick  were  removed  was  committed  to  my  care,  and  I 
alone  escaped  untouched.  When  we  approached  the  hot  latitudes,  the  fever 
assumed  another  character.  It  became  bilious,  and  before  we  reached  Ja- 
maica it  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  the  American  bilious  (yellow)  fever'" 

(p.  9y 

1  Onudbns  fere  persuadetnr  hoc  malam  contagiosum  esse.  Omnes,  sine  dabib,  morbo 
hnic  gneauitl  obnozii  want,  qaatenus,  eodem  sere  ambinntur,  eumqae  inspirant ;  et  ex 
ggrornm  eoiporiboa,  exhalationes  asres  et  semipotridss  oontiniio  exeunt,  et  ser  loci  in 
quo  deeambit  nger  brevi  hisce  repletur,  qnem  infectum  sani  sequi  ac  sBgri  non  sine 
magno  damoo  inhauriont.  Plurimoa  vero  vidi  qui  quotidie  hoc  morbo  laborantibns  assi- 
debanty  sed  ab  acria  ixyurils,  et  nimio  motn  denfensi,  incolumea  evasere. 

Credere  enm  aliis  non  possum,  hoc  malum  contagione  ex  una  ad  aliam  provinciam  pro- 
pagari,  idai  ser  ad  id  producendum  aptus  sit.  Anno  1745,  hie  morbus  in  meridionali 
Carolina  maxima  SAviebat,  cum  contagionem  ab  alia  provincia,  non  esse  in  causa  plane 
Appareret  Nam  primus  hoc  morbo  correptus  eo  anno,  nauta  erat,  qui  per  duos  vel  tree 
diee  eoniinnoa  inebriatua,  exindo  in  febrem  banc  incidit,  et  ab  eo  tempore,  nimio  per  men- 
sem darante  aato,  morbus  in  Garoli-oppido  maxime  graasari  ciepit  £t  quando  tantus 
adeat  eria  ssatua,  pericnlum  est,  ne  febris  ardena  communis  in  buno  morbum  swviorem 
mutetur,  quod  etiam  a  medlcamentis  minus  aptia  et  malo  regimine  fieri  minime  dubito ; 
Immo  tale  quid  ipse  ni  fallor  yidi. 

In  epiatola  quam  Chirurgus,  qui  cum  D.  Vernon  class!  nostne  proposito  in  Indos  Oc- 
eiden tales  navigabat,  admemisit,  hsec  soribebantur.  *'Legio  qa»  ad  Indos  Ocoiden- 
tilea  profeetora,  navee  Bristolin  eonscendit,  ibi  febre  ardenti  afficiebantur,  omnimodo 
dmili  bia  quso  contagioess  habentur;  cura  naTis  qu&  ngri  yehebantur  mihi  commissa, 
soluaque  in  ea  intaotua  evasi.  Quum  regionibua  calidis  propinquaremus,  febris  aliam  in- 
duit  speciem,  biliosam  nempe,  et  omnia  symptomata  febris  biliosa  Americanss  prius 
naeta  est,  quam  ad  Jamaicam  appellere  nobis  contigerit." 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

FACTS  AND  ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  CONTAGION — OONTINUED. 

Conversions  from  Coniagiontsm  very  numerous ^Not  a  little  stress,  u 

we  have  seen,  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  physicians  of  eminence  hare  bees 
found  who,  haying  believed  in  and  defended  the  doctrine  of  non-contagion, 
have,  on  more  mature  deliberation,  and  after  acquiring  greater  experience, 
changed  their  views  and  become  converts  to  the  opposite  doctrine.     Sure 
it  is  that  such  changes  have  occurred  in  this  and  other  countries,  and 
that  among  those  cited  we  discover  names  entitled  to  the  respect  of  the 
profession.    But,  on  this  subject,  as  on  those  that  precede,  a  reference  to 
the  annals  of  the  yellow  fever  will  not  lead  to  any  result  advantageous 
to  the  advocates  of  the  latter  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  examples  of  an  oppo- 
site change  are  far  more  numerous  than  any  to  which  they  can  point  out 
The  occurrences  in  this  country  are  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  trath  of  this 
statement.     Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  with  characteristic  Inaccuracy — a  defect  par- 
ticularly inappropriate  when  exhibited  in  a  work  on  medical  logic — states, 
as  an  example  of  the  influence  of  knowledge  in  dissipating  error,  that,  "in 
America,  during  the  last  years  of  the  last  century,  the  majority  of  opinions 
were  in  favour  of  non-contagion,  and  even  public  medical  bodies  gave  their 
opinion  on  this  side;  but,  in  the  year  1805,  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia,  as  a  body,  gave  their  opinion  in  favour  of  contagion,  asserting 
that  the  evidence  of  this  was  as  strong  as  for  that  of  plague."    "Such  is  the 
meliorating  and  maturing  influence  of  time."^   In  a  later  edition  of  the  same 
work,  Sir  Gilbert  contented  himself  with  presenting  his  readers  with  the  out- 
lines of  the  controversy  between  the  two  parties — first,  because  he  no  longer 
thought  it  his  duty  to  enter  into  particulars  with  the  same  amplitude  and 
earnestness  he  had  before  done,  when  he  felt  that  the  errors  of  the  non-con- 
tagionists  had  "  occasioned,  and  were  then  occasioning,  the  death  of  thou- 
sands, and  that  thousands  of  lives  might  be  saved  by  the  adoption  of  regula- 
tions founded  on  a  more  correct  view  of  the  subject;"  and,  secondly,  because 
he  saw  that,  in  so  far  as  he  could  learn,  there  was  a  general  conversion  of 
opinion  to  what  he  deemed  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity.* 

Where  the  zealous  baronet  derived  his  information,  it  would  puzzle  him 
to  say ;  for  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  American  medical  reader,  and 
which  the  references  made  in  preceding  pages  must  have  shown,  that  the 
very  reverse  of  what  he  states  is  the  case,  "  the  meliorating  and  maturing 
influence  of  time"  having  resulted  not  in  the  conversion  of  anti-contagionists 
into  contngionists,  but  of  contagionists  into  anti-contagionists.  We  have 
seen  that,  in  the  early  epidemics  of  this  city,  the  opinion  of  the  contagions- 

1  Elements  of  Medical  Logic,  p.  186.  *  lb.,  2d  ed.,  pp.  284^. 
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ness  of  the  disease  was  almost  uniyersally  admitted ;  that,  in  all  their  reports, 
the  College  of  Physicians  strongly  advocated  that  opinion,  and  carried  it  to 
the  utmost  limits;  and  that  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  while 
believing  in  the  domestic  origin  of  the  disease,  did  not  divest  themselves  com- 
pletely of  the  idea  of  its  commnnicability  from  the  sick  to  the  well.  Similar 
was  the  state  of  opinion  in  New  York  and  other  cities  visited  by  the  fever. 
Even  in  Charleston,  Lining  and  the  physicians  of  early  times  regarded  the 
fever  as  contagions  and  imported.  Gradually,  however,  a  change  was 
effected  in  the  sentiments  of  medical  men.  Every  succeeding  epidemic 
caused  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  contagionists ;  and  while,  as  Ramsay 
informs  us,  there  was,  in  1800,  but  one  opinion  among  the  physicians  and 
inhabitants  of  the  latter  city — namely,  that  the  disease  is  neither  imported 
nor  contagious^ — ^in  New  York,  a  similar  change,  not  so  general,  perhaps, 
but  still  very  decided,  occurred  about  the  very  time  when,  according  to  Sir 
G.  Blane,  the  "  general  conversion  of  opinion"  in  favour  of  contagion  began 
to  take  place. 

This  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  the  profession  was  effected  not  only 
by  the  accession  to  the  ranks  of  the  anti-contagionists  of  physicians  who 
had  heretofore  abstained  from  expressing  an  opinion,  but  by  a  change 
among  many  of  those  who  had,  during  preceding  years,  advocated,  with  more 
or  less  earnestness,  the  contrary  doctrine.  We  have  seen  that  Dr.  Cald- 
well, who  in  1793  was  a  contagionist,  became  about  1797  a  decided  convert 
to  the  opposite  opinion.  Our  late  celebrated  physician  and  surgeon.  Dr.  Phy- 
sick,  who  for  a  long  while  was  President  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and, 
as  such,  signed  the  reports  of  that  body,'  as  also  nearly  if  not  all  the  members 
of  the  latter,  followed  a  similar  course ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  or  a  little 
later,  Dr.  Rush,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  originally  espoused  the  cause  of 
contagion,  which  he  warmly  advocated  in  his  lectures,  his  writings,  his  corre* 
spondence,"  and  his  conversations,  at  last  relinquished  his  former  views.  Not 
satisfied  with  doing  so  silently,  as  many  others  had  done,  this  eminent  physician 
published  a  formal  recantation  of  what  he  considered  his  errors,  stating  that  ha 
was  aware  of  the  influence  which  such  changes  in  medical  opinion  have  upon 
a  physician's  reputation,  but  that  he  would  consider  as  small  the  total  sacrifice 
of  his,  "could  it  avert  the  evils  which  are  connected  with  a  belief  in  the  im- 
portation of  pestilential  diseases,  and  insure  to  the  world  the  benefits  which 
would  necessarily  flow  from  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  non-conta- 
gion."* Dr.  Rush,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  went  even  so  far  as  to 
beg  forgiveness  of  the  friends  of  science  and  humanity,  if  the  publication  of 
the  opinion  in  question  had  exercised  any  influence  in  increasing  the  misery 
and  mortality  attendant  upon  that  disease;  adding  that  indeed  such  was  the 
pain  he  felt  in  recollecting  that  he  entertained  or  propagated  it,  that  it  would 
long,  and  perhaps  always,  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  he  might  otherwise 

>  Medical  Repository,  it.  218,  219. 

*  Rapport  fait  &  TAcad.  de  M^.  sur  lea  Documents  de  M.  Cherrin,  p.  28,  note. 
»  See  Potter,  p.  iii. 

*  See  his  letter  to  Dr.  Miller,  of  New  York,  under  date  of  October  8,  1802,  Med.  Rep., 
tI.  155.    See  also  Med.  Inq.,  iv.  148,  and  Ramsay's  Eulog.  of  Rush,  p.  28,  note. 
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have  derived  from  a  review  of  his  attempts  to  fulfil  the  public  duties  of  his 
situation.*  This  relinquishment  of  a  long-cherished  opinion  by  so  careful 
and  experienced  an  observer,  the  tone  of  deep  conviction  in  which  it  is  made, 
the  high  and  responsible  position  held  bj  Dr.  Bush  in  the  profession  and  in 
society,  as  also  the  circumstance  that,  whatever  may  have  been  asserted  or 
surmised  to  the  contrary,  he  never  wavered  in  his  newly-adopted  views,'  may 

*  Med.  Inq.  and  Obserr.,  Preface. 

Dr.  Caldwell,  in  his  autobiography,  recently  published,  says,  in  speaking  of  some  of 
the  facta  which  indaced  him  to  embrace  a  belief  in  non-contagion :  "  Sach  evidence  on 
the  subject  I  regard  as  conclusiTC,  and  have  always  so  employed  it.  Nor  could  Dr.  Rush 
resist  it ;  though  he  strenuously  exerted  himself  to  annul  my  belief  in  it,  and  induce  me 
to  become  the  adTocate  of  his  hypothesis.  But  I  was  fortunate  enough  so  far  to  reyerse 
the  condition  of  mind  he  endeaToured  to  produce,  as  to  make  him  the  advocate  of  my 
opinion,  instead  of  being  myself  persuaded  into  the  advocacy  of  his.  And  that  was  fu* 
from  being  a  common  event;  for  though  Dr.  Rush  was  noted  for  changing  his  notions  and 
theories  himself,  he  was  said  never  to  have  previously  changed  even  one  of  them  in  con- 
cession to  the  mental  influence  of  an  opponent"  (pp.  421-2).  The  editor  of  the  above 
work  alludes  to  this  subject  (p.  182),  and,  after  mentioning  that  Dr.  Rush  repudiated  his 
former  opinion  of  the  conta^ousness  of  yellow  fever  and  plague,  quotes  a  passage  fh>m 
the  writings  of  that  eminent  physician,  in  which  he  says :  **  For  the  change  of  my  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Caldweirs  and  Mr.  Webster's  publications  upon 
pestilential  diseases,  and  to  the  travels  of  Marini  and  Sonnini  into  Syria  and  Egypt" 
Those  who  peruse  Dr.  Rush's  text  attentively,  will  perceive  that  in  the  passage  quoted, 
reference  is  made  solely  to  plague,  and  not  to  the  yellow  fever.  Dr.  R.  nowhere  alludes 
to  the  influence  which  anything  Dr.  Caldwell  said  or  wrote  exercised  on  his  opinions  rela- 
tive to  the  origin  and  mode  of  propagation  of  the  latter  disease. 

'  Many  years  after  the  date  of  the  relinquishment  by  Dr.  Rush  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tagion, the  authors  of  the  article  "Yellow  Fever"  in  the  Dktionnair$  det  Sciences  Midi' 
ealei  (xv.  351),  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Moreau  de  St  M^ry,  that  Dr.  R.  had  on 
his  death-bed  retracted  the  declaration  in  question,  confessing  that  he  was  induced  by  per- 
sonal motives  [contidirationa  particulilres)  to  make  that  declaration,  never  having  ceased  to 
believe  in  the  contagion  of  yellow  fever,  and  disavowing  everything  written  by  him  in 
favour  of  opposite  views.  This  statement  was,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  eagerly  seised 
upon  by  the  contagionists.  Dr.  Chisholm,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal^*  says:  '*We 
are  enabled  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  observations  of  those  men  who  have  given  their 
opinion  against  the  existence  of  contagion  in  the  malignant,  pestilential,  or  Bulam  fever, 
called  by  them  yellow  fever,  by  adverting  to  what  we  are  told  were  their  real  sentiments 
on  this  subject ;"  and  while  admitting  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that  Dr. 
Rush  was  guilty  of  the  insincerity  of  denying  the  contagion  of  yellow  fever  for  a  particu- 
lar reason,  reiterates  the  charge,  and  adds  that  his  information,  which  he  cannot  disbe- 
lieve, shows  that  the  death-bed  confession  and  contrition  stated  by  M.  de  St  M^ry  are 
true,  and  that  the  last,  and  we  may  suppose  the  firmest,  because  the  first,  opinion  of  Dr. 
Rush  was  that  the  fevers  which  devastated  New  York,  Philadelphia,  &c.,  were  highly 
contagious,  and  not  derived  from  domestic  or  local  causes.  Dr.  Strobel,  of  Charleston, 
repeating  and  indorsing  the  same  statement.  Insinuates  that  Dr.  Rush  was  guided  in  the 
announcement  of  a  change  of  opinion  by  motives  of  policy,  and  thinks  that  the  charge 
in  question  derives  confirmation  from  Dr.  Hosack,  in  whose  Medical  Lectures  (p.  224), 
published  a  few  years  ago,  is  found  the  following  passage:  "Dr.  Rush,  had  he  lived. 


*  On  Statistical  Pathology  of  Bristol  and  Clifton,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  ziii. 
276,  note. 
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veil  be  hdd  ap  as  an  eyent  calculated  to  neutralize  the  converse  changes  cited 
bj contagionifltB.  Dr.  Bancroft  has  very  properly  said,  that  if  ''the  conviction 
of  any  one  man  can  reasonably  inflnence  the  opinions  of  others  on  this  subject, 

wonki,  I  Terily  believe,  have  returned  to  his  former  faith  in  the  contagioueness  of  the 
jeUow  fever,  as  he  had  done  with  religion.    At  one  period,  he  varied  his  religious  creed 
nreral  times.     He  was  a  Quaker,  Anabaptist,  Presbyterian,  and  Churchman,  alleging 
that  change  was  the  characteristic  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  God  alone  was  immu- 
table.    So  in  medicine.     During  one  of  my  yisits  to  him,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  I 
■abmittad  to  him  my  Tiews  of  the  qualified  contagiousness  of  the  yellow  fever ;  when  he 
rttomcd  it  to  me, he  obserred:  'Doctor,  you  and  I  can  now  shake  hands  and  unite  nearly 
ia  the  Mme  doctrine.' " 

Pra.  Bancroft  (Sequel,  p.  467)  and  Deveie  (p.  260)  in  Europe,  and  Dr.  Pascalis  (Jottm.  Gin. 
d»  Mid,,  1818)  in  this  country,  soon  after  contradicted  and  refuted  this  slanderous  attack 
In  toeh  a  wmy  as  to  render  any  enlarged  examination  of  it  nearly  unnecessary.  We  find, 
also,  that  a  physician  of  this  city.  Dr.  Nancrede,  in  a  letter  referred  to  by  Dr.  Deveze 
(p.  260),  denied  in  the  most  forcible  manner  the  allegation,  which  he  stigmatized  as  an 
abominable  alander  on  the  memory  of  his  master,  at  whose  death  scene  he  appears  to 
bmve  been  present.  NcTcrtheless,  the  charge  having  been  reiterated  in  1840,  by  an  Ame- 
rican phyridan,  a  few  words  of  comment  may  be  admissible. 

To  the  physieiana  of  Philadelphia — both  those  who  were  living  at  the  period  of  Dr. 
Ruh's  demise,  and  those  who,  though  having  located  themselves  here  since,  have  become 
•eqominted  with  the  traditions  of  the  times — it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  there  is  not  a 
word  of  trath  in  the  statement  of  Moreeu  de  St  M^.  They  all  know  full  well  that  no 
roCractation  of  the  kind  was  ever  made  by  the  illustrious  American  physician,  at  the  time 
■Mntioned,  or  at  any  other ;  and  they  are  unanimous,  therefore,  in  riewing  the  charge  ad- 
vanced by  the  former,  and  reiterated  and  adopted  by  Chisholm  and  Strobel,  as  an  injurious 
and  groundless  imputation  upon  his  memory.  IIow  Moreau  de  St.  Mdry  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  this  sapposed  fact,  and  from  what  source  Chisholm  derived  the  confirmation  of  it,  I 
am  at  a  lots  to  discover,  nothing  being  said  on  the  subject  by  either  of  them,  and  no  American 
authority  having  as  yet  been  found  to  substantiate  their  assertions;  and,  as  Bancroft  says 
truly,  some  nA  authority  ought  to  have  been  referred  to,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
ehai^ge^  "aa  connected  with  medical  truths,  and  with  the  otherwise  unimpeached  character 
of  an  eminent  physician,  who  is  no  longer  able  to  repel  an  injurious  accusation."  Moreau 
de  St.  lA€tj  resided  some  time  in  Philadelphia  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and 
there  published  his  large  description  of  St.  Domingo ;  but  he  left  for  Europe  long  before  the 
death  of  Dr.  Rash,  at  which  time  he  held  ofi&ce  under  Napoleon,  in  the  city  of  Parma. 
He  could  noty  therefore,  have  heard  of  the  retractation  otherwise  than  by  correspondvuco 
or  by  the  verbal  report  of  some  one  who  was  here  at  the  time  and  had  met  him  in  Europe. 
It  would  be  extraordinary,  indeed,  that  such  a  statement,  if  true,  could  have  reached  him 
at  Parma,  and  not  be  even  whispered  among  the  friends  and  opponents  of  Dr.  Rush  in  the 
vary  ci^  where  he  cUed.  But  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
aasertion;  the  recantation  was  not  alluded  to  in  any  medical  or  public  print  of  this  coun- 
try; it  is  not  mentioned  in  Ramsay's  eulogy  of  Dr.  Rush,  or  in  the  writings  of  the  late 
Dr.  Hosack  (his  lectures  excepted)  and  of  other  contagionists,  prior  to  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Strobel's  essay;  and  in  a  word.  Dr.  Rush  died  in  the  firm  belief  of  the  non-contagious- 
Dees  of  the  yeUow  fever;  and  neither  during  his  last  illness,  nor  at  the  moment  of  his 
death,  uttered  a  word  of  all  that  has  been  attributed  to  him  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  the  statement  made  by  Moreau  de  St.  M^ry,  being, 
as  we  must  presume,  the  result  of  a  vague  report  which  had  reached  his  ears  in  a 
^atant  land,  can  in  no  way  be  viewed  as  a  matter  of  astonishment  Nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  course  pursued  by  Chisholm,  for  his  animosity  towards  anti- 
eontagiomsts  was  unbounded,  and  anything  that  reflected  injuriously  upon  them  was 
naturally  welcome  to  him ;  but  that  Dr.  Strobel  should  have  been  so  blinded  by  party 
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the  preceding  declaration  by  Dr.  Rush  oaght  to  produce  that  effect,  made,  ai 
it  was,  not  precipitately  or  capriciously,  bat  with  slow  and  cautious  delibem- 
tion ;  not  from  the  impulse  of  former  prejudice,  but  in  direct  oppoaition  to  it; 
not  from  a  vain  desire  of  appearing  to  be  infallible,  by  vindicating  opinioDS 
inconsiderately  promulgated,  but  with  a  conscientious  and  humble  (I  had  almost 
said  humiliating)  purpose  of  condemning  and  renouncing  ffuch  opinions,  and 
of  atoning  for  them,  if  necessary,  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  reputation  at 
the  shrine  of  truth."* 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  formerly  of  this  city,  and  for  some  years  professor 
in  the  medical  faculty  of  the  Transylvania  University,  assumed  the  duties  of 
Lazaretto  physician  as  a  decided  contagionist,  but  changed  bis  Tiews  on 
becoming  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  quarantine  machinery.* 

Nor  is  it  iii  Philadelphia  alone  that  examples  of  the  kind  are  to  be  found. 
Dr.  Pascalis,  of  New  York,  once  a  contagionist,  became  one  of  the  most 
zealous  advocates  of  the  opposite  doctrine.  In  accordance  with  his  former 
belief  he  signed,  in  1797  and  1798,  the  reports  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  Philadelphia,  where  he  then  resided,  and  published  an  account  of  the  epi- 
demic of  the  former  of  those  years,  besides  furnishing  a  long  letter  appended 
to  Folwell  and  Gondle's  history  of  the  fever  of  1798.  His  efforts  as  a  non* 
contagionist  are  fully  recorded  in  the  Medical  Repository  of  New  York,  of 
which  he  was  long  an  able  editor.  Professor  S.  L.  Mitchell  and  Dr.  J.  B. 
Beck,  of  the  same  city,  may  be  cited  as  distinguished  examples  of  a  similar 
change.  The  latter,  originally  a  contagionist,  and  as  such,  having  reported 
on  the  epidemic  of  Middletown  in  1820,  publicly  retracted  his  views  after 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  disease  on  a  larger  scale,  two 
years  later  in  the  city  of  New  York.' 

Dr.  John  Yaughan,  of  Wilmington  (Del.),  so  early  as  1800  (Jan.  4),  and 
consequently  before  the  public  announcement  of  Dr.  Bush's  conversion,  gave 
in  his  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  non-contagion.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr. 
Miller,  of  New  York,  and  descriptive  of  the  epidemic  of  his  town  in  1798,  he 
says :  '*  This  hasty  sketch  will  serve,  I  hope,  to  show  the  difference  between 
implicit  assent  and  investigation.  To  the  former  I  have  confessed  myself  a  vic- 
tim ;  to  the  latter  I  avow  myself  a  convert ;  believing  that  a  man  deserves  more 
credit  for  acknowledging  than  persisting  in  an  error,  particularly  when  the 

leal  as  to  reiterate,  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  a  charge  of  so  offensiTe  a  kind  agidnti 
a  man  of  whom,  as  an  American,  he  should  haTO  been  proud,  must  be  painftd  to 
every  member  of  the  profession  in  this  country.  Nothing  short  of  clear  evidence  of 
the  trutli  of  the  allegation  could  have  justified  that  course ;  and  the  reader  will  oohi- 
cidc  in  the  conclusion  that  the  appeal  made  to  Dr.  Hosack's  lectures  is  not  of  a  Datoro 
to  afford  support  to  the  charge,  considering  that  the  extract  from  these  lectures  contains 
a  statement  which  does  not  harmonize  in  any  way  with  the  silence  observed  on  the  suljeci 
in  all  the  works  prepared  by  that  writer  for  publication. 

1  An  Essny  on  the  Disease  called  Yellow  Fever,  p.  878. 

*  Notes  on  Quarantine,  Transylv.  Joum.  of  Med.,  xii.  166. 

'  See  his  Review  of  Townsend's  Work  on  the  Epid.  of  1822,  New  York  Med.  and  Phys. 
Joum.,  ii.  472. 
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welfttre  of  society  is,  in  some  measure,  iDvolved  in  his  opinion.'^  The  epi- 
demic which  occorred  in  that  town  in  1802,  and  was  described  by  Dr. 
Yanghan,  furnished  him  with  additional  evidence  of  the  propriety  of  the 
change.* 

Cross  we  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  find  Dr.  Piguilem,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  Medical  School  of  Barcelona,  and  formerly  a  decided  conta- 
gionist,  adopting  the  opposite  doctrine,  when  the  epidemic  of  that  city  in 
1821  had  furnished  him  additional  means  of  obserration.  '*  I  have  never,"  he 
says,  "hesitated,  and  never  shall  hesitate  to  abandon  the  opinion  of  yester- 
day, and  adopt  that  of  to-day,  when  the  latter  will  be  sustained  by  irresisti- 
ble and  convincing  facts.  When  experience  speaks,  the  imagination  must  be 
silent"*  M.  Thiebault  de  Bemeaud  addressed  a  letter  to  Prof.  Desgenettes 
from  Leghorn,  on  the  epidemic  of  that  city,  and  therein  avowed  his  opinion 
in  favour  of  contagion  and  importation.  Subsequent  experience,  however, 
on  the  tame  $pot  convinced  him  of  his  error,  which  he  candidly  and  publicly 
renoonced.*  Dr.  Strobel,  of  Charleston,  enters  at  large  on  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Thiebault  de  Bemeaud — whom  he  calls  a  clear  and  judicious  writer — 
relative  to  contagion ;  but  says  nothing  of  his  change  of  sentiment  on  the 
snbject. 

The  results  obtained  in  tropical  climates  are,  perhaps,  still  more  striking, 
for  it  annually  happens  that  physicians  go  to  the  West  Indies  from 
Europe  deeply  nurtured  in  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  and  find  reason  to 
adopt  opinions  diametrically  the  reverse  of  those  they  bad  before  enter- 
tained, as  soon  as  they  have  occasion  to  examine,  by  themselves,  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  fever.  The  example  of  the  medical  men  who 
accompanied  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie's  expedition  to  St.  Domingo  in 
1795,  deserves  notice.  The  fever  that  attacked  the  troops  prevailed  to  an 
awful  extent,  and  was  regarded  as  non-contagious  by  every  physician  of 
the  army — ^not  one  of  whom  (Sir  William  Pym,  perhaps,  excepted) — saw 
cause  at  any  period  of  the  epidemic  to  view  it  in  any  other  light.*  **0n  the 
contrary,"  says  Dr.  Ferguson,  "it  unmade  us,  I  may  say,  to  a  man,  and  cured 
us  forever  of  the  delusion  that  bad  been  infused  by  all  the  schools  and  autho- 
rities at  home."*  In  another  place.  Dr.  Ferguson  remarks:  "At  first,  every 
new  comer,  whether  medical  or  otherwise,  had  his  fears ;  or  I  should  rather 
say,  had  the  firmest  belief  in  contagion ;  but  with  none  did  that  prejudice 
remain  beyond  the  year.     It  vanished,  infallibly,  as  soon  as  he  saw,  and  had 

^  An  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Causes  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  as  it  appeared  at  Wil- 
mingtOD  (Del.),  in  the  Autumn  of  1798,  Med.  Rep.,  iii.  368,  872. 

'  A  Concise  History  of  the  Autumnal  Fever  which  prevailed  in  the  Borough  of  Wil- 
mington in  the  year  1802:  Wilmiugton,  1803,  pp.  19,  22,  &c. 

*  Lettre  address^  per  M.  Piguilem  &  M.  Lassis :  "  Sur  les  motifs  de  la  retractation 
comme  partisan  du  syst^me  de  la  contagion ;"  Obser.  des  Sci.  Med.  de  Marseilles,  iv.  13 ; 
also,  Ann.  de  la  Mdd.  Physiol.,  i.  404. 

^  Bibllo.  Physico.  Econ.,  Sept.  1820,  and  Tablettes  Univ.  No.  1.  See  also  Bonneau 
and  Snlpici,  pp.  98,  248,  244. 

*  H.  McLean,  p.  78.  *  Med.-Ch.  Rev.,  Jan.  1840,  ]).  302. 
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experience  of  the  disease."'  A  similar  course  was  forced  on  Dr.  Bancroft^ 
and  almost  all  those  attached  to  the  hospital  sta£f  in  the  Windward  IslandB; 
on  Mr.  Yoang,  Inspector-General;  on  Dr.  Dickson,  and,  as  he  declarei^ 
generally,  on  others  in  the  circles  of  his  acquaintance ;  on  Dr.  Erlj  at  Siem 
Leone;'  on  Dr.  O'Conner,  of  Trinidad,  and  Dr.  R.  P.  Thomas,  of  Barba- 
does." 

Such  has  been  the  case  with  French  physicians.  Chambolle  went  to  the 
West  Indies  a  decided  contagionist,  and  there  soon  fonnd  reasons  to  change  his 
views.*  Dr.  Lefort,  physician  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  France,  prcsentedin  1815, 
a  memoir  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Paris,  in  which  he  warmly  defended  the 
doctrine  of  contagion.  This  memoir  was  crowned  by  the  society.  Soob 
after,  Dr.  L.  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Military  Hospital  of  Fort  Royal, 
Martinique,  where  he  had  the  amplest  means  to  investigate  the.  disease. 
Mark  the  result  I  On  the  first  of  August,  1819,  he  forwarded  a  second  me- 
moir to  the  same  society,  in  which  he  formally  retracted  his  former  viewi, 
and,  in  all  his  subsequent  writings,  he  has  approved  himself  an  ardent  and 
able  advocate  of  the  non-contagion  of  the  disease.^ 

Dr.  Fournier  Pescay  regarded,  in  1818,  the  yellow  fever  as  a  contagiooi 
and  imported  disease."  After  four  years'  practice  in  the  West  Indies,  he  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Dr.  Lefort,  and  in  a  communication  addressed  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,^  under  date  of  12th  March,  1827,  he  reversed  the  con- 
clusions he  had  adopted  before  seeing  the  disease.  Dr.  Yatable,  at  Ooada- 
loupe,  furnishes  us  with  another  example  of  the  kind."  Dr.  Dariste  states 
that,  when  he  first  reached  the  West  Indies,  it  would  have  been  di£Bcnlt  for 
him  not  to  have  believed  the  disease  contagious ;  but  adds,  that  as  soon  as  he 
could  regain  his  presence  of  mind  and  investigate  calmly  and  accurately  the 
facts  which  presented  themselves  to  his  observation,  he  became  conscious  of 
the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  all  ideas  of  contagion  were  effaced 
from  his  mind.^ 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  the  greater  number  of  instances 
of  change,  if  not  all,  which  have  just  been  cited,  occurred  under  circum- 
stances which  tend  to  impart  to  them  greater  weight  in  the  solution  of  the 
subject  in  question,  and  to  prevent  us  from  attributing  them  to  any  other 
cause  than  a  sincere  conviction  of  the  absence  of  contagious  property  in  the 
disease.  The  doctrine  of  non-contagion  has  never  been  regarded  with  a 
favourable  eye  by  the  public  at  large,  or  by  governments,  and  he  who  adopts 
and  defends  it  will  nowhere  find  his  interest  to  be  thereby  promoted.    In  some 

*  Report  to  James  McGregor,  Dircctor-Qencral  of  the  Army  Medical  Department; 
Bancroft's  Sequel,  p.  181. 

«  Bancroft,  Sequel,  pp.  190,  248. 

s  Rcpt  of  Acad,  on  Cheryin's  Documents,  pp.  23,  24,  note. 

*  Broussais,  Annates  de  la  M^d.  Pbysiologiquo,  xiii.  200. 
^  Sec  Joum.  de  M^decine,  Nov.  1820. 

^  Diet,  des  Sci.  M6d.,  Art  Marais,  xxx.  5G0.  ?  Arch.  Gun.,  xiii.  458,  469. 

*  Report  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  p.  24,  note. 

*  Rech.  Prat  sar  la  Fierro  Jaune,  p.  41. 
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coantries,  indeed,  be  mast  expect  to  meet  with  opposition,  and  even  with  perse- 
cation,  on  the  part  of  the  public  authorities.  In  France,  until  very  recently, 
non-contagionists  were  regarded  as  little  better  than  enemies  of  the  human  race, 
despised  and  pitied  by  the  public,  and  opposed  in  every  way  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  we  all  know  the  manner  in  which  they  were  at  one  time  treated  in 
Spain ;  while  their  opponents  were  held  up  as  the  defenders  of  a  salutary  truth, 
and  as  such  encouraged  and  rewarded.  Even  in  this  country,  the  former  have 
bat  too  often  been  held  up,  especially  in  former  days,  as  wild  theorists,  and  as 
Bocb  laughed  at,  ridiculed,  and  reviled.  Taking  these  facts  into  considera- 
tion, we  cannot  but  conclude  that  few,  if  any,  physicians  would  feel  disposed 
to  subject  themselves  to  such  difficulties  and  forego  the  advantages  resulting 
from  pursuing  a  different  course  unless  firmly  convinced,  by  experience,  of  the 
erroneoosness  of  the  views  they  once  entertained,  and  of  the  soundness  of 
those  of  an  opposite  character.  Add  to  this,  that  in  all  the  cases  mentioned, 
the  change  of  opinion  has  been  the  result  of  a  more  extended  sphere  of  ob- 
servation and  of  a  more  mature  experience  in  the  disease,  and  is  hence  entitled 
to  greater  regard  than  if  it  had  been  the  effect  of  after-thought,  or  based  solely 
apon  facts  and  arguments  adduced  by  other  writers.  Now,  how  stands  the  case 
in  relation  to  the  changes  of  opinion  adduced  by  the  contagionists  ?  Are 
the  circumstances  under  which  these  changes  occurred,  the  facts  which  led  to 
them,  and  the  reasons  and  arguments  assigned  in  their  support  invariably  and 
in  all  the  instances  cited  of  a  character  to  inspire  confidence  ? 

A  few  references  and  statements  will  show  that,  in  some,  at  least,  of  these 
instances,  the  attending  circumstances  are  of  a  kind  that  contagionists  can- 
not point  to  with  effect,  and  regard  as  calculated  to  furnish  strong  aid  to 
the  cause  they  defend.  Dr.  Fran9ois,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  an  anti-con- 
tagionist  as  late  as  1818,  became  a  violent  contagionist  on  his  being  sent  by 
the  government  to  investigate  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  epidemic  fever 
of  Barcelona  in  1821.  But,  let  it  be  remarked  that  the  change  must  have 
taken  place  before  his  arrival  on  this  new  field  of  observation,  and  of  course 
before  he  could  have  had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  point  at  issue ; 
for  we  learn  from  the  account  of  that  epidemic  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Pariset,  and 
signed  by  Dr.  Fran9ois  conjointly  with  the  latter  and  Dr.  Bally,  that  when 
the  commissioners  arrived,  he  (Dr.  F.)  had  reason  to  regard  the  yellow  fever 
as  a  contagious  disease.  Now,  when  the  readers  are  told  that,  between  1818 
and  1821,  that  physician  did  not  see  the  fever  anywhere,  they  will  perceive 
that  the  change  was  not  predicated  on  a  more  extensive  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  disease ;  and  as  that  physician  was  commissioned  to  Barcelona 
by  the  French  Government,  and  as  the  latter,  at  that  time,  and  long  after, 
was  not  over-anxious  that  the  fever  should  be  found  devoid  of  a  contagious 
character,  his  motives  for  embracing  views  differing  from  those  he  had  for- 
merly advocated,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  open  to  suspicion.  Dr.  Bally 
changed,  after  his  visit  to  Spain  in  1805,  where  he  was  sent  with  Dr.  Nysten 
and  others  to  study  the  disease  then  prevailing  in  some  parts  of  that  coun- 
try. But  he  arrived  after  the  epidemic  had  ceased — did  not  see  a  single 
case  of  the  fever,  and  relied  exclusively  on  the  reports  of  the  native  physi- 
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cians.^  Dr.  Oirardin  who,  as  stated  in  the  last  chapter,  affords  another  in- 
stance of  conversion  from  the  ranks  of  the  non-contagionists,  did  not  change 
nntil  after  his  retnm  to  France  from  New  Orleans,  and  necessarily  withoat 
his  having  had  fnrther  experience  in  the  disease.  The  effects  which  this 
change  produced  on  his  former  colleagues  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New 
Orleans  are  on  record,  and  are  expressed  in  terms  calculated  to  show  the  little 
influence  it  can  afford  in  the  settlement  of  the  question ;  while  the  tampering 
with  the  archives  of  the  society  for  which  Dr.  G.  was  expelled  irom  that  body, 
does  not  exhibit  a  moral  character  which,  even  had  his  experience  been  more 
ample,  could  have  entitled  him  to  our  respectful  consideration.' 

The  circumstance  under  which  Dr.  Rochoux  adopted  views  different  from 
those  he  had  before  advocated  and  ably  defended,  are  certainly  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  inspire  us  with  much  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions 
even  were  they  supported  by  stronger  proofs  than  those  he  adduces.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  his  conduct  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  dictated  by  motives  of  interest ;  inasmuch  as  while  becoming  a 
convert  to  contagionism,  he  denied  then  the  fact  of  importation  which  the 
French  Government  that  had  sent  him  to  Barcelona  were  desirous  of  establish- 
ing, and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  city  ceased  to  form  part  of  the  com- 
mission— ^thereby  excluding  himself  from  a  participation  in  the  remuneration 
and  rewards  which  awaited  the  members  thereof  at  home.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  that  commission  will  famish  ns  with 
a  clue  to  his  conduct :  "  As  we  approached  Barcelona,  the  instances  of  con- 
tagion which  were  related  to  us  in  his  presence,  began  to  make  him  waver. 
Several  times  during  the  journey  he  proposed  to  us  this  singular  alternative. 
The  fever  that  prevails  at  Barcelona  is  either  the  yellow  fever,  or  it  is  not 
If  it  be  the  yellow  fever  it  is  not  contagious,  as  we  shall  see  together.  If  it 
be  not  the  yellow  fever,  and  the  reigning  disease  be  in  some  degree  conta- 

'  ValontiD,  Journal  Universol  des  Sci.  M6d.,  xi.  148. 

'  Extract  from  the  Communication  of  the  Med.  Soc.  of  New  Orleans  to  the  French 
Consul;  in  Chervin,  M^d.  Am.,  p.  176.  See  the  document  itself,  in  Cherrin's  Petition, 
&c.,  p.  109. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  Committee  appointed  by  the  Medical  Society  of  New 
Orleans  to  inform  the  French  Consul  of  the  opinion  of  the  Society  rclatire  to  the  conta- 
gion or  non-contagion  of  the  foTor: — 

'*  Quant  a  Tous,  messieurs,  Yotre  opinion,  bas^  sur  une  multitude  de  faits  irr^iiBablet, 
est,  ainsi  que  la  notre,  depuis  longtemps  bien  connue.  La  plupart  d*entre  tous  Tent 
donnde  par  ^rit,  motiy^  autant  qu'elle  doit  Tetre,  au  Docteur  Chervin,  lors  de  son  s^oar 
parmi  nous  en  1820.  Ceux  qui  no  Tont  pas  fait  n'exer^aient  pas  alors  il  la  NouTeUe  Or- 
l^ns ;  c'est  pour  cela  sculement  que  Icurs  noms  ne  se  trouvent  pas  parmi  ceux  des  m61e- 
cins  qui  s*empress^rent  de  lui  t^moigner  qu'ils  partageaient  entibrement  son  opinion  ear 
la  non  contagion  de  la  fieyre  jaune.  Deja  la  Soci^t^  Mddicale  Tavait  proclame  dans  nn 
rapport  imprim^  qu'elle  publia  sur  T^pid^mie  de  1817 ;  ei  H  cette  occasion,  messieurs,  nous 
dirons  quo  co  n'est  pas  sans  un  grand  dtonnement,  pour  ne  pas  dire  quelque  chose  de  plus, 
que  nous  arons  appris  qu'un  des  rMacteurs  de  ce  rapport,  maintenant  &  Paris,  s'dtait 
rangd  sous  la  bannifere  des  contagionistes,  quoiquo  depuis  son  ddpart  d'ici,  oii  il  <Stait  d'nne 
opinion  opposde,  11  n'ait  plus  en  occasion  d'obscrrer  la  fievre  jauno." 
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giooBy  as  I  was  not  sent  to  stadj  a  disease  of  that  nature,  I  shall  separate 
from  yon  and  immediately  retire. 

"From  the  first  moment  of  his  residence  at  Barcelona,  what  he  saw,  ap- 
peared to  him  so  conformable  to  what  he  had  heard — he  was  so  mnch  struck 
with  the  rapid  communication  of  the  disease,  and  especially  with  the  fate  of 
M.  Mazet,  that,  as  early  as  the  14th  (the  commission  had  arrived  on  the  9th 
of  October)  he  made  up  his  mind  to  letire.  He  sought  refuge  at  Gracia, 
where  he  proposed  to  place  himself  in  quarantine,  with  a  view  to  his  imme- 
diate retam  to  France.  Since  then,  he  has  changed  his  mind  several  times, 
aii4  has,  finidly,  felt  that  he  no  longer  formed  part  of  the  commission.'" 

From  this  strange  narrative,  the  conclusion  is  natural,  that  M.  Rochoux, 
who,  though  having  seen  the  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies,  had  never  wit- 
nessed a  wide-spreading  and  devastating  epidemic,  became  alarmed  at  the 
intelligence  of  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  disease  he  was  about  confronting, 
and  consequently  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  reports  circulated,  concerning  its 
coQUDunicability ;  that  his  alarm  increased  tenfold  when  he  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  the  sick  and  dying,  and  that  his  fear  getting  the  better  of  his 
judgment,  he  fled  without  taking  time  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  a  diffusion 
more  rapid  than  he  has  been  accustomed  to.  The  result  was  inevitable. 
Having  fled  from  the  scene  of  danger,  before  the  expiration  of  a  week,  from 
the  impulse  of  an  alarm  which  had  begun  to  exercise  its  influence  even 
before  his  arrival,  and  which  attained  the  culminating  point  soon  after  he 
was  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  infection ;  and  having  hastily  concluded  that 
the  quick  succession  of  cases  could  only  arise  from  contagion,  he  was  bound — 
whatever  may  have  been  the  result  of  his  subsequent  experience — in  order  to 
sustain  his  character,  to  maintain  that  the  disease  was  really  propagated  in 
that  way,  and  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  accused  of  inconsistency  in  admitting, 
that  a  disease  could  be  non-contagious  in  the  West  Indies,  and  contagious  in 
Europe,  he  adopted  the  plan  of  maintaining  that  the  fever  of  Barcelona  was 
a  totally  distinct  disease  from  the  yellow  fever  of  tropical  climates.' 

>  Annalet  de  U  M^ecine  Pbysiologique,  i.  547. 

"  M.  Bochoax  had  accompanied  M.  Maxet  to  the  house  of  the  individnal  from  whom 
the  latter  took  the  disease.  While  M.  Mazet  experienced  the  malaise,  forerunner  of 
the  fever,  M.  Rochoux  felt  a  sensation  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  which  was  well 
calculated  to  make  one  think  he  was  about  being  attacked.  Alarmed  at  the  occur- 
rence, he  ran  off  and  abandoned  the  commission,  of  which  he  henceforward  refused 
to  form  part.  Before  leaving,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  declare,  in  opposition,  let  it 
be  Bald,  of  his  original  ideas,  that  the  yellow  fever  was,  after  hydrophobia,  the  m(JM 
eontagioas  disease  with  which  he  was  acquainted."* 

*  See  Dissertation  sur  le  Typhus  Amaril  ou  Maladie  de  Barcelone  improprement  ap- 
pellee Fi^vre  Jaune,  par  J.  A.  Rochoux :  Paris,  1822,  p.  60. 

Recherches  sur  les  Differentes  Maladies  qu*on  appelle  Fi^vre  Jaune:  Paris,  1828. 
Bee  also  Diet,  de  M^d.,  1st  edition. 

M.  Rochoux  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  course  he  pursued  at  Barcelona  in  1821. 
He  states,  that  he  was  requested  by  Pariset  to  proceed  to  Tortosa  to  investigate  the  disease 
of  that  place ;  that  he  left  Barcelona  for  that  purpose  and  slept  at  San  Gervario  where 


*  Henry,  Malheurs  de  la  Catalogne,  pp.  140, 141. 
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On  the  loth  of  July,  1822,  M.  Oayon  famished  the  following  certificate  to 
Dr.  Ghervin :  "  After  a  residence  of  eight  years  in  the  West  Indies — a  lapse 
of  time  daring  which  the  nature  of  my  functions  has  furnished  me  with  the 
means  to  see  and  closely  study  the  yellow  fever,  I  declare  that  I  have  never  met 
with  a  single  case  calculated  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  the  disease  can  be  com- 
municated in  any  way  whatsoever ;  I  therefore  think — ^without  any  reserve — 
that  the  yellow  fever  is  not  contagious  in  the  Antilles,  and  consequently  that 
it  is  not  susceptible  of  being  imported  in  any  place  whatsoever.  I  think, 
finally,  that  examined  in  a  general  point  of  view,  that  disease  originates  from 
causes  inherent  to  the  climates  where  it  has  heretofore  been  observed — in«the 
torrid  zone,  as  also  in  the  temperate  zones  of  both  continents."*  Wishing 
to  investigate  the  subject  as  thoroughly  as  he  possibly  could,  M.  Gnyon  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  experiments  on  himself,'  the  results  of  which  were  to  confirm 
him  in  the  opinion  of  the  non-contagiousness  of  the  fever  which  his  clinical 
observations  had  led  him  to  adopt.  Four  years  after  the  date  of  the  above 
certificate,  1826,  while  in  Paris,  he  continued  firm  in  the  belief  as  therein 
expressed;  but  the  events  of  the  epidemic  of  Gibraltar,  in  1828,  caused  him 
to  discard  suddenly  a  doctrine  which  his  long  experience  and  nnmerooi 
experiments  had  led  him  to  regard  as  decidedly  settled;  and  in  an  essay 
which  appeared  in  1830,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  disease  had  been  im- 
ported into  that  place  from  the  West  Indies,  and  had  proved  contagions.' 

But  the  value  of  this  complete  change  will  be  duly  appreciated  when  it  is 
found,  that  the  events  of  the  epidemic  of  Gibraltar  were  not  witnessed  bj 
M.  Guyon  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  was  at  the  time  stationed  at  Cadiz,  or  on 
his  way  thence  to  France ;  and  that  so  far  from  being  suflSciently  conclusive, 
on  the  score  of  contagion,  to  account  for  the  efi'ects  which  they  seem  to  have 
produced  upon  him,  those  events  exercised  an  influence  of  a  very  difi'erent 
kind  on  all  but  two  of  many  English  physicians  and  surgeons,  both  civil  and 
military,  in  Gibraltar — Drs.  Broadfoot  and  Barry — ^to  say  nothing  of  Sir  W. 
Pym,  who  never  fails  to  see  contagion  everywhere.* 

he  awaited  some  time  for  a  good  opportunity  to  reach  his  place  of  destination.  There 
he  was  taken  sick  and  went  to  Sarria,  a  Tillage  in  the  vicinitj  of  Barcelona.  After  his 
recovery,  he  discoyered  that  he  could  not  (owing  to  certain  quarantine  regalationa) 
cross  the  Cordon.  So  he  remained  where  he  was  till  the  7th  of  November.  On  the 
8th,  he  returned  to  Barcelona  and  remained.  He  admits,  however,  that,  at  all  eventB, 
he  would  not  have  staid  at  Barcelona,  where  the  commission  had  proceeded  against  his 
advice;  and  that  had  not  the  idea  of  the  visit  to  Tortosa  been  suggested,  he  would 
have  left  the  place  a  few  days  later ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  though  he  did 
return  to  Barcelona,  he  did  not  do  so  before  the  cessation  of  the  epidemic.  This  jus- 
tification! was  published  in  the  NouvelU  Bihliotheque  JIf/dicaU  (May,  1821),  under  the 
title  of  Notice  tur  VEpidimie  de  Bareehne,  and  republished  in  the  ManeiUet  Med.  Journal, 
•  viiL  97. 

*  Chcrvin,  **De  Torigine  locale  et  de  la  non-contagion  de  la  flbvre  jaune  qui  a  regnd  a 
Gibraltar  en  1828,"  p.  6. 

■  Lefort,  **  De  la  non-contagion  de  la  fievre  jaune,"  p.  120,  &c. 

*  Notice  M<5d.  sur  Gibraltar  suivio  de  quelqucs  reflexions  sur  Torigine  de  la  maladie 
de  cetto  ville  en  1828.     An.  Mar.  1830.     2d  partie,  tome  1. 

*  Ghervin,  loc.  oit,  p.  16,  Ato. 
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Nor  can  we  think  that  the  con?ersion  of  even  Dr.  Dickson  (whom  I  am  far 
from  classing  in  the  same  category  with  the  preceding)  is  likely  to  carry 
mlong  with  it  the  influence  which  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the 
acknowledged  talents,  integrity  of  purpose,  and  high  professional  position  of 
that  gentleman.  In  his  letter  to  Dr.  Strobell,  Dr.  Dickson  says  that  he  be- 
lieTcs  the  yellow  fe?er  to  be  transmissible  or  communicable  from  one  city  to 
another,  provided  the  general  circumstances  are  similar  or  analogous :  "  Of 
its  contagiousness  (yellow  fever) — using  the  word  in  the  limited  sense — its 
propagation  from  one  subject  to  another,  I  have  never  witnessed  any  example, 
and,  nntii  very  recently,  should  have  denied  its  possession  of  this  property  in 
our  climate."  "The  events  of  the  last  summer  (1839),  however,  have  in- 
dined  me,"  he  adds,  'Ho  entertain  an  opposite  opinion" — and  a  little  further 
on,  he  says :  *'  But  an  impartial  perusal  of  the  statements  of  Py m,  Blane, 
Arejnla,  Wistar,  Hosack,  and  Monette,  has  satisfied  me  that  it  deserves  to 
be  ranked  among  contagious  diseases"  (p.  128).  And  yet  those  very  events 
of  1839y  which  served  to  shake  Dr.  Dickson's  long  established  convictions, 
were  so  little  indicative  of  the  reality  of  contagion  in  the  minds  of  the  medical 
men  of  Charleston  who  went  through  the  epidemic,  as  to  be  discarded  by 
them ;  while  he  himself,  on  whom  they  produced  so  important  an  effect,  could 
not  have  seen  anything  to  justify  the  change  in  question,  since  he  acknow- 
ledges that  he  never  witnessed  a  case  of  contagion  of  the  disease  during  that 
•eason  or  before,  t.  e,  its  propagation  from  one  subject  to  another. 

Let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  statements  and  arguments  of  the  above-men- 
tioned contagionists,  which  have  exercised  so  marked  an  influence  on  Dr. 
Dickson,  have  been  over  and  over  again  successfully  opposed  and  refuted  by 
a  nnmber  of  writers,  entitled  to  entire  confidence,  and  who  were  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  facts  described  and  commented  u})on,  and  whose  writings 
are  doubtless  familiar  to  him.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  statements  of  the 
leaders  in  the  cause  which  he  now  advocates  exercised  always  the  same  in- 
fluence in  this  sense  upon  him  as  they  have  recently  done,  for  in  a  former 
pnblication,  besides  saying  much  in  opposition  to  what  they  state  in  favour 
of  importation,  he  remarks,  in  speaking  of  Ilosack  and  Pym :  ''  The  inge- 
nuity of  the  first,  and  industry  and  strength  of  reasoning  of  the  latter  of  these 
writers,  have  brought  forward  a  great  mass  of  facts  and  arguments  in  support 
of  their  opinion.  Yet,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  even  from  their  own 
woiks,  evidence  sufficient  to  prove  the  contrary  may  be  collected."'  In 
other  words,  works  which  formerly  were  thought  to  contain  evidence  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  the  yellow  fever  is  not  contagious,  are  now  brought  forth 
as  having  satisfied  him  that  the  same  disease  *'  deserves  to  be  ranked  among 
contagions  diseases."  Since  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Strobell's  volume,  Dr. 
Dickson  has  become  a  decided  contagionist ;  but  whether  the  facts  and  reasons 
npon  which  his  present  belief  is  founded,  are  of  a  different  order  from  those 
which  induced  him  to  change  sides  in  the  controversy,  and  whether  they 
would  afiford  the  means  of  settling  the  point  at  issue,  and  thereby  impart 

>  Dickflon  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  Charleston,  1817,  PhiUda.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ., 
m.270. 
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influence  to  his  conversion,  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  they  hare  not  thns  far 
been  communicated  to  the  public.  Even  in  his  recent  volume,  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  details  on  the  subject,  the  author  contenting  himself  with  assuriog 
his  readers  that  the  question  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  yellow  fever  "may 
be  regarded  as  having  been  as  fully  settled  in  the  affirmative  as  we  can  ever 
hope  to  see  any  question  of  a  pathological  character"  (p.  260). 

Contagionists  not  particular  in  Hie  Choice  of  Facts. — In  closing  this  chap* 
tcr,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice,  that  the  advocates  of  contagion  and 
importation  are  not  over  fastidious  as  to  the  nature  of  the  facts  they  adduce 
in  support  of  their  views,  or  to  the  sources  whence  they  derive  those  facts; 
and,  in  some  instances,  as  to  the  degree  of  fairness  with  which  they  make 
their  selections.  Pariset,  Bally,  and  Fran9ois,  who,  as  already  stated,  were 
sent  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  epidemic  of  Barcelona  in  1821,  evidently 
derived  all  the  historical  part  of  their  report  from  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  that  city,  from  the  account  published  by  the  Aynntamiento 
(municipal  council),  from  the  report  of  the  Superior  Junto  of  Health,  and 
especially  from  the  medico-political  member  of  the  last-mentioned  body,  Dr. 
Bahi.  They,  however,  nowhere  refer  to  the  sources  whence  they  derived  their 
information,  and  presenting  only  such  portions  of  the  statements  as  suited 
their  purposes  and  accorded  with  their  particular  theories,  ignore  completely 
all  that  was  adduced  to  disprove  those  same  statements.  They  take  good 
care  to  avoid  mentioning,  or  they  slur  over,  the  fact  that  the  physicians  of 
Barcelona  were  far  from  being  unanimous  on  the  question  of  the  contagions* 
ness  of  the  disease ;  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  sub-delegation  of 
medicine  admitted  its  local  origin,  and  were  non-contagionists ;  and  that  of 
the  fourteen  physicians  composing  the  special  commission  selected  from 
among  all  the  medical  corporations  of  the  city  and  the  Royal  Academy  of 
^ledicine,  nearly  one-half  were  non-contagionists  and  advocates  of  a  local 
origin. 

Nothing  embarrasses  a  decided  contagionist.  Let  some  cases  occur  sud- 
denly in  a  quarter  of  an  infected  city  where  the  disease  has  not  yet  prevailed, 
or  let  the  fever  break  out  in  parts  which  before  had  been,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  space  of  time,  healthy,  and  though  there  be  no  proof  of  communica- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  between  the  persons  so  attacked  and  those  already 
contaminated,  he  is  ready  with  an  explanation.  If  he  does  not  account  for 
the  former  in  the  way  suggested  in  this  city — t.  e,  by  the  assistance  of  an 
''  epidemic  influence"  creeping  stealthily  from  the  original  seat  of  the  imported 
pestilence — he  does  so  by  pointing  out,  or  stating  it  as  very  probable,  that 
some  one  from  the  infected  district  has  visited  the  place  where  t^e  mysterlona 
cases  present  themselves,  and  left  there  the  seeds  of  the  future  sickness ;  or 
he  shows  that  a  case  of  real  or  supposed  yellow  fever,  caught  in  a  sickly 
place,  had  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  months  before,  and  there  left  the 
foundation  for  the  subsequent  development  of  the  disease.  It  matters  not 
what  interval  of  time  has  elapsed  between  the  supposed  introduction  of  the 
poison  and  the  advent  of  the  new  cases,  or  whether  the  disease  has  broken 
out  in  the  house  where  the  original  case  had  occurred,  or  at  a  distance.  As 
regards  the  unexpected  outbreak  of  the  fever  in  a  place  heretofore  healthy. 
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some  vessel  can  generally  be  found  to  explain  the  ocenrrenee,  or  some  lack- 
less  indlTidnaly  or  trunk  of  soiled  clothes,  or  box  of  merchandise,  is  sure  to 
hsTe  arriyed  from  an  infected  spot.  At  all  outbreaks  of  the  disease,  in  any 
locality,  it  is  possible  to  discover  that  some  one  has  arrived  there,  with  or 
withoqt  sickness,  a  few  days,  weeks,  or  months  before,  from  an  infected  or 
snspicioas  spot,  or  after  having  communicated  directly  or  indirectly  with  one 
who  bad  been  so  exposed.  Nor  is  it  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  vessel  from 
soathem  or  West  Indian  ports  to  arrive  in  this  city  or  in  other  places  within 
the  yellow  fever  zone,  daring  the  summer  season,  with  more  or  less  foulness 
in  her  hold,  or  with  bilge- water  of  no  great  purity.  In  the  first  case,  the 
luckless  traveller  is  easily  convicted  of  having  conveyed  the  poison  ;  and  in 
the  other,  as  the  fever,  when  it  appears,  usually  does  so  along  the  wharves,  it 
eannot  be  difficult  to  trace  some  connection,  apparent  or  real,  between  the 
arrival  of  the  vessel  and  the  advent  of  the  fever.  But  the  etiological  inquirer 
cannot  rest  satisfied  with  proofs  of  this  kind.  Something  more  is  required  to 
give  foundation  to  the  creed  of  importation,  especially  when  we  take  into 
account  the  extraordinary  nature  of  some  of  the  facts  adduced  in  evidence  of 
it ;  for,  on  examination,  we  shall  find  that  the  advocates  of  this  creed  not 
only  care  little  about  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  supposed  introduc- 
tion of  the  poison  and  the  manifestation  of  the  fever,  but  are  not  usually  very 
particular  as  regards  the  place  whence  that  poison  proceeds.  A  few  speci- 
mens may  not  be  inappropriately  referred  to  in  this  place.  In  1843,  the 
yellow  fever  invaded  a  portion  of  Charleston  Neck.  Dr.  Hume  explains  the 
occurrence  by  the  arrival  there,  from  the  Havana,  of  an  individual  sick  with 
fever  nx  weeks  before,  and  who,  if  he  communicated  the  disease  at  all,  did  so 
not  to  any  one  in  the  house  where  he  lodged  and  received  attention,  nor  to 
those  from  the  city  who  visited  him  during  his  illness,  but  to  two  Dutchmen 
who  resided  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  had  not  had  the  least  inter- 
course, direct  or  indirect,  with  him.  The  same  writer  tells  us  that  Charles- 
ton was  preserved  in  1853  from  the  yellow  fever  by  the  energetic  measures 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Health ;  and,  in  proof  of  this,  cites  the  following 

&cts:  "Captain  P ,  of  the  Ellen  Goldsborough,  arrived  from  Baltimore 

on  the  30th  of  August,  sickened  on  the  4th  of  September,  was  sent  to  the 
Marine  Hospital  on  the  6th,  was  declared  to  have  yellow  fever,  and  on  the 
7th  was  at  the  Lazaretto,  where  he  died  on  the  10th.  On  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, Captain  P. ,  of  the  Berkelew,  was  reported  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Lazaretto,  where  he  also  died. 
Thns  ended  both  attempts  at  invasion." 

Nothing  is  said  to  show  that  the  vessels  in  question  were  infected,  and  that 
the  individuals  took  the  disease  on  board.  We  are  not  told  whether  the 
Berkelew  had  arrived  from  a  sickly  locality ;  but  in  reference  to  the  Ellen 
Goldsborough,  we  know  that  she  could  not  have  brought  the  disease  con- 
cealed in  the  body  of  the  captain,  inasmuch  as  no  yellow  fever  existed  in  Bal- 
timore at  the  time  of  her  departure.  We  certainly  have  no  proof,  then,  that 
the  fever  in  these  cases  originated  in  the  vessels  in  question,  for  no  one  else 
was  taken  sick  on  board  before  or  after  their  arrival  We  are  positively  sure 
that  in  one  at  least  it  could  not  have  been  derived,  in  any  shape  or  form 
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whatsoever,  from  the  port  whence  the  vessel  came.  Why,  then,  are  not  these 
considered  in  the  light  of  sporadic  cases,  which  Dr.  Hume  himself,  like  everj 
one  else,  acknowledges  to  occur  at  Charleston,  as  they  do  elsewhere,  and  which 
are  of  course  of  domestic  origin  ?  And  why  refer  them  to  importation,  seeing 
especially  that  they  presented  one  of  the  peculiarities  which  Dr.  Home  thinks 
characterize  sporadic  cases,  that  they  did  not  extend  and  infect  locaUtieiP^ 

1  The  following  extract  from  a  late  communication,  bj  Dr.  Home,  on  the  jellow  feicr 
of  Charleston,  is  worth  reading  in  connection  with  the  subject  before  us : — 

<«  There  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  most  non-contagious  adToeatea,  that  the 
transportation  of  an  infected  house  ftrom  Harana  to  Charleston,  in  August,  would  be  a 
dangerous  experiment     The  Tisitors  to  that  house  would  be  as  liable  to  take  the  disease 
M  the  visitors  to  Havana.     It  contains  a  portion  of  the  same  air,  and  the  matter,  what* 
ever  it  may  be,  which  is  capable  of  producing  the  disease,  and  would  be  as  efficient  ia 
producing  the  disease  in  Charleston  as  it  would  have  been  had  it  remained  in  Havana. 
Infected  houses  are  common  in  Charleston  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemie ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  epidemic  depends  upon  the  successive  infection  of  few  or  many  houses,  and 
the  infection  is  manifested  by  the  more  or  less  rapid  succession  of  the  disease  in  the  resi- 
dents, involving  nurses  and  visitors.     Infected  cities  and  infected  districts  are  commonly 
admitted  terms,  with  a  well-understood  meaning;  the  same  idea  can  be  applied  to  Sndl- 
vidual  houses  with  the  same  correctness.   A  healthy  person,  residing  in  a  healthy  portion  of 
the  suburbs  of  Charleston,  visits  a  sick  friend  in  the  city,  returns  home,  and  within  a  week 
takes  the  same  disease.    Can  it  be  said  that  the  disease  was  taken  from  the  sick  person 
or  from  the  infected  house?    There  will  be  a  diversity  of  opinion,  and  a  single  ease  of 
this  kind,  or  even  a  number  of  similar  cases,  cannot  positively  determine  the  question. 
That  the  disease  was  contracted  while  there  is  evident,  but  whether  fh>m  person  or  place 
is  not  certain.     On  the  18th  of  August,  1854,  Mrs.  Gorman,  residing  in  Calhoun  Street, 
nearly  opposite  Anson,  died  of  yellow  fever  in  the  afternoon.     On  the  morning  of  the 
same  day,  her  friend,  Ann  Corran,  residing  in  Mill  Street,  Cannonsboro',  visited  her,  found 
her  assistance  necessary,  remained,  nursed,  laid  out,  and  finally  attended  her  funeral; 
she  returned  to  Mill  Street  the  next  afternoon,  and  was  herself  laid  out  from  the  same 
disease  on  the  8d  of  September.     On  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  she  was  sent  to 
the  poor-house,  where  she  died,  leaving  her  own  house  uninfected,  as  was  apparent  from 
the  continued  health  of  the  other  inmates.   Ann  Corran's  disease  was  evidently  contracted 
during  her  visit  to  Mrs.  Gorman,  and  must  have  been  from  Mrs.  Gorman,  or  Mrs.  Gor- 
man's house.     If  she  had  visited  the  house  without  nursing  or  seeing  Mrs.  Gorman,  the 
case  would  be  decided — the  house  was  infected,  and  she,  Ann,  took  the  disease  from  the 
house.     Now  it  does  appear  to  be  incredible  that  a  house  should  communicate  a  disease, 
yet  the  fact  is  of  daily  occurrence.  An  Irish  woman,  living  opposite  to  the  Marine  Hospital, 
was  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  water  from  the  pump  in  the  yard ;  she  never  saw  the  yellow 
fever  patients,  she  never  entered  beyond  the  basement,  yet  she  was  the  first  case  in 
Franklin  Street     She  must  have  taken  the  disease  from  the  infected  premises,  for  she 
never  came  in  contact  with  the  sick  sailors.     That  the  infection  of  a  building  may  have 
a  wider  range  than  its  own  yard,  is  evident  from  the  case  of  the  prisoners  in  the  jail.    The 
firvt  prisoner  infected  resided  on  the  south  side  of  the  jail,  distant  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  fh)m  the  hospital.     He  had  been  confined  for  eightoen  months,  and  must 
have  received  the  disease  in  his  own  quarters,  as  he  had  never  been  out  of  them,  and 
there  was  no  other  more  probable  source  of  infection  than  the  Marine  Hospital,  known 
to  be  infected  from  the  number  of  cases,  and  the  effects  upon  the  inmates  contained  for 
other  diseases.    Immediately  after  the  case  of  the  Irish  woman  in  Franklin  Street,  several 
other  cases  occurred  in  nearly  adjoining  houses,  showing  an  extension  of  the  infected 
region.    Such  extensions  occurred  in  many  parts  of  the  city,  and  were  frequently  ob- 
served not  only  by  the  physicians,  but  by  the  inhabitants.    The  development  of  a  case 
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As  already  stated,  the  fever  of  Bahia,  in  Brazil,  was  by  many  attribnted  to 
an  arrival  from  Baltimore,  where  fever  did  not  prevail  that  season.  By 
others,  it  was  unhesitatingly  traced  to  a  vessel  which  had  arrived  from  Canada  I 
Others,  again,  thought  it  came  in  a  vessel  from  New  Orleans,  forgettiDg  that 
this  vessel  had  left  the  United  States  in  the  winter  season.  The  fever  of  Bio 
Janeiro  commenced  in  Febmary,  1850,  on  board  a  vessel  from  this  city,  and 
«M>n  spread  in  other  ships  and  on  shore.  Of  conrse,  this  vessel  was  confi- 
dently looked  npon  as  having  introduced  the  disease,  though  it  left  here  in 
the  winter,  and  it  never  had  any  sickness  on  board  till  after  it  arrived  at  Bio. 
1  have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  authority  of  Pariset  for  the  fact  that  the  epi- 
demic of  Cadiz,  in  1819,  came  direct  from  Calcutta.  True  it  is  that  the 
yellow  fever  poison  is  not  generated  at  Calcutta,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
disease  did  not  exist  there  in  1819 ;  it  is  true,  also,  that  during  the  passage 
from  Calcutta  to  Cadiz  there  was  no  one  sick  on  board.  But  what  of  that? — 
if  there  was  no  yellow  fever  there,  cholera  prevailed  extensively,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  eloquent  Frenchman,  a  disease  which  in  India  is  cholera,  and  not 
contagious,  may  be  converted  into  a  contagious  yellow  fever  when  trans- 
planted into  Spain  by  healthy  men  in  a  healthy  ship ;  and,  in  proof  of  the 
importation  on  that  memorable  occasion,  he  remarks  that  the  offending  vessel 
flihrived  at  Cadiz  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  the  yellow  fever  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  29th  of  July— on/y  thirty-three  days  after — that  those  with  whom 
the  mate  and  two  of  the  sailors  lodged  died,  and  that  these  men  soon  after 
met  with  a  similar  fate. 

From  the  same  apostle  of  contagion  we  learn  that  after  the  development 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  isle  of  Leon — a  village  near  Cadiz,  where  it  first 
broke  out  in  the  afore-mentioned  year — the  "disease  appeared  in  such  places 
only  where  it  was  carried  by  persons  who  had  contracted  it  in  its  primary 
sonrce."  He  tells  us,  for  example,  that  it  was  positively  introduced  into 
Cadiz  fh>m  Leon  and  Chiclana,  and  into  Santa  Maria  by  a  woman  who 
escap^  from  Leon.  Xeres  was  infected  in  various  ways — first,  by  a  soldier 
from  Leon ;  secondly,  by  a  woman  also  from  that  place,  who  communicated 
the  disease  to  two  men  living  in  the  same  house,  though  she  herself  appears 
to  have  remained  in  health ;  and  thirdly,  by  an  Italian,  likewise  from  Leon, 
who,  on  his  arrival,  sickened  and  died.     In  1813,  a  vessel  conveying  the 

in  a  house  was  followed  by  other  cases  of  inmates  of  the  same  house ;  it  then  extended 
to  the  adjoining  houses.  Thirteen  cases  successively  occurred  in  the  jail,  without  direct 
oommonication  among  the  prisoners,  the  partition  walls  and  different  stories  offering  no 
impediment  to  the  multiplication  of  the  cases. 

*'From  these  and  other  obseryations,  we  are  induced  to  infer  that  the  introduction  of  a 
case  of  yellow  fever  into  a  house  infects  the  house  in  such  a  manner  that  the  other  in- 
habitants, with  or  without  contact  with  the  patient,  if  susceptible  of  the  disease,  will 
take  it  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  house  are  also  liable  to  it,  and  take 
a,  either  together,  as  if  from  a  common  cause,  or  in  succession.  That  in  the  case  of  the 
introduction  of  yellow  fever  into  a  house,  the  extension  of  the  disease  is  produced  through 
the  infected  air,  that  the  air  of  the  house  not  only  infects  those  in  the  room  with  the  pa- 
Hent,  bat  those  in  other  rooms,  and  even  other  neighbouring  houses.  The  spreading  of 
eases  through  a  whole  neighbourhood  can  be  explained  on  no  other  principle." — Charlu* 
Um  Med,  Joum,,  x.  6,  7. 
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Yiceroj  of  Mexico  arriyed  at  Cadiz  from  Vera  Gniz,  "in  excellent  condi- 
tion." Bot  some  of  tlie  crew  being  sent  to  the  nephew  of  that  fnnctionaij, 
he  caught  the  disease  from  them,  and  from  him  it  spread  over  the  whole  citj. 
In  1 800,  Xeres  received  the  fever  from  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  who,  on  their 
march  from  Cadiz,  remained  one  night  within  its  walls :  the  soldiers  were  all 
in  good  health.  A  young  lady,  residing  in  a  healthy  part  of  Cadiz,  was 
infected  by  conversing  one  night  through  a  window  with  her  intended  hus- 
band, who  lived  in  a  contaminated  locality  and  attended  on  his  sick  parenta 
She  died,  while  he  escaped  the  disease. 

These  facts,  which  form  worthy  pendants  to  the  case  of  the  Jew  peddler 
already  mentioned,  and  are  recommended  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  Home,  haie 
been  considered  as  sufficient  proofs  that  the  fever,  in  its  progress  on  the  occa* 
sions  stated,  observed  the  march  of  a  contagions  epidemic,  and  that  Cadii, 
Xeres,  and  many  other  places  were  indebted  for  the  disease  to  the  circum- 
stances enumerated.  How  can  we  refuse  to  admit  such  proofs  of  the  con- 
tagiousness of  the  fever,  when  we  are  informed  of  the  following  fiactsf  Parisci 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Flores,  that  the  disease  was  introduced  into 
Agamont  in  1804,  by  a  fisherman,  who,  having  sold  his  fish  to  a  ship-of-war 
from  Gibraltar — which  place  was  then  infected — ^received  in  exchange  some 
cheese  and  biscuit.  He  and  his  family  were  the  first  victims  of  the  fever, 
and  from  them  the  disease  spread  and  became  epidemic.  Contagionists  of 
pure  water  are  of  opinion  that  the  fisherman  caught  the  disease  bj  eating  the 
cheese  and  biscuit  impregnated  with  the  poison,  and  not  from  the  clothing  of 
the  seamen,  since  his  intercourse  with  them  was  too  transient  and  the  air  too 
rarefied  (for  the  man  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  aboard)  to  justify  the 
belief.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  subtile  nature  of  the  poison,  as  manifested  in 
Spain,  that  even  after  the  death  of  a  patient,  the  effluvium  arising  from  his 
remains  was  known  to  kill  birds  flying  high  up  in  the  airl^ 
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SAME  SUBJECT — CONTINTJED. 


TTie  Disease  appears  at  Determinate  Periods  of  the  Tear, — The  yellow 
fever  appears  under  circumstances  which  would  of  themselves,  were  there  no 
other  proofs  at  hand,  render  the  idea  of  its  contagiousness  very  problematical, 
if  not  absolutely  inadmissible ;  and  is  under  the  influence  of  some,  at  least,  of 
the  ordinary  laws  which  govern  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases,  and  which, 
for  the  most  part,  are  incompatible  with  contagion.  Thus,  the  fever  haa 
always  appeared,  with  greater  or  less  precision,  at  determinate  periods  of 

1  Sec  for  ail  this,  Pariset,  Obs.  sur  la  Fievre  Jaune,  Faites  il  Cadii  en  1819,  pp.  56, 66^ 
66,  78,  88,  89. 
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tbe  year,  and,  after  prevailing  some  months,  disappears — sometimes  in  a 
gradaa],  at  others  in  a  sadden  manner — with  as  much  regularity  as  it  had 
exhibited  in  its  outbreak.     The  history  of  our  epidemics,  from  the  first  to  the 
Jut,  furnishes  ample  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  tendency;  while  a  reference 
to  the  occurrences  that  have  taken  place  in  other  parts  of  this  continent,  as 
•bo  in  Europe  and  in  tropical  climates,  will  show  that  there  also  the  regu- 
krity  in  question  has  invariably  been  observed.     As  much  as  any  other  it 
nay  be  viewed  as  an  autumnal  disease,  seldom,  in  temperate  regions,  appear- 
ing before  the  middle  or  close  of  summer,  and  ceasing  as  an  epidemic  at  the 
accession  of  winter.     Its  existence  in  early  spring  has  never  been  observed, 
and  if  it  shows  itself  at  the  opening  of  summer,  which  has  seldom  been  the  case, 
the  occurrence  took  place  under  peculiar  circumstances  of  atmosphere  which 
approximate  that  period  to  the  usual  condition  of  the  succeeding  months.    In 
fflnstration  of  this  it  may  be  stated  that,  in  this  country  it  has  only  occasionally 
commenced  as  early  as  June.    Such  was  the  case  in  this  city  in  1699, 1799,  and 
in  Chiyrleston  in  183?.    We  even  find  that  in  the  year  1732  it  appeared  in  the 
Ifttter  city  as  early  as  May.     In  1852,  one  death  by  yellow  fever  was  reported 
in  May,  and  another  in  June.   In  1819,  the  disease  broke  out  in  this  city  about 
the  end  of  Jnne.     Such  was  the  case  in  New  Orleans  in  1848,  1853.     But 
instances  of  this  kind  are  rare,  and  when  they  occur,  the  progress  is  at  first 
slow,  and  the  disease  presents  more  the  character  of  a  sporadic  than  of  an 
epidemic  visitation.     More  frequently,  the  fever  breaks  out  about  the  middle 
or  end  of  July,  often  in  August,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  September.     Thus 
it  began  its  epidemic  career  in  the  course  of  July,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1747, 
1794,  1797,  1802,  1803,  1805,  and  1820;  in  Norfolk,  in  1800,  and  1821; 
in  Providence  (R.  I.),  in  1805;  in  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.),  in  1809;  in  New 
York,  in  1799,  and  1803;  at  Woodville  (Miss.),  in  1845;  in  New  Orieans, 
in  1817,  1820,  1827,  1830,  1833,  1837,  1839,  1840,  1841,  1842,  1843,  1844, 
1847,  and  1853 ;  Rodney,  in  1847 ;  Boston,  1798,  and  1819.    Our  epidemics 
of  1762,  1793,  1798,  commenced  in  August,  as  did  also  those  of  Charleston, 
in  1732,  1739,  1745,  1748,   1849,   1852;  of  Baltimore,  in  1798;  of  New 
York,  in  1791,  1797;  of  Providence,  in  1798,  and  1800;  of  New  London, 
in  1798;  of  Boston,  in  1819;  of  Wilmington  (Del.),  in  1798,  and  1800;  of 
Natchez,  in  1817,  1819,  1823,  and  1825;  of  New  Orieans,  in  1818,  1819, 
1823,  1824,  1830,  1834,  1835,  1836,  1838;  of  St.  Augustine,  in  1839;  of 
Mobile,  in  1819, 1843,  and  1847  ;  and  of  Yicksburg,  in  1847.     In  Gibraltar, 
Leghorn,  and  the  various  cities  of  Spain  where  the  fever  has  prevailed — as 
Medina,  Sidonia,  Malaga,  Antiquar,  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Xeres,  &c.,  the  pe- 
riod of  appearance  has  varied  from  July  to  September ;  never  earlier  nor 
later. 

In  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  African  coast,  it  makes  its  appearance,  as 
might  easily  have  been  foreseen  from  the  greater  precocity  of  the  hot  season, 
at  an  earlier  period  than  it  usually  does  in  this  country  and  in  Europe ;  while 
in  some  years,  owing  to  the  greater  encroachment  of  hot  weather  on  the 
antumnal  months,  it  breaks  out  later  than  it  does  in  temperate  latitudes, 
the  period  varying  from  April  (or  even  earlier,  as  was  the  case  at  Oranada, 
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in  1793,  when  i^  showed  itself  in  Febmary)  to  the  middle  or  dose  of  8qi- 

tember. 

Bat  whatever  be  the  difference  of  time  at  which  the  disease  appears  in  the 
seTeral  latitudes  within  the  zone  of  its  nsnal  prevalence— sooner  in  tropical^ 
and  later  in  temperate  regions — the  difference  depending  on  meteorological 
conditions  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called,  certain  it  is  that  the 
period  at  which  it  breaks  out  in  each  of  those  regions  is  sofficientlj  similar 
to  justify  the  statement  made  in  reference  to  the  regularity  of  its  epidemic  or 
even  sporadic  manifestations. 

When  once  established,  it  continues  to  prevail  in  Europe  or  this  coontiy 
during  three  or  four  months,  and  ceases  as  an  epidemic,  or  even  altogether, 
in  October  or  November — seldom  earlier  or  later. 

The  Disease  not  appearing  annually  is  no  Proof  of  its  Contoffiaus  CharaC' 
ter, — Some  of  the  advocates  of  the  contagious  character  and  exotic  origin  of 
the  yellow  fever  among  us,  derive,  as  we  have  seen,  an  argument  in  favour  of 
their  views  from  the  circumstance  of  the  disease  not  appearing  every  year, 
though  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil,  the  temperature,  and  other  ex- 
ternal influences  remain,  as  they  assert,  much  the  same  every  year.  The  same 
reason  has  been  assigned  as  regards  the  fever  of  other  climates,  as  will  be 
found  on  turning  to  the  work  of  Sir  W.  Pym,  who  attaches  much  importance 
to  this  occasional  or  frequent  exemption  in  his  endeavour  to  show  that  it 
proceeds  from  Africa.  If  we  except  this  writer,  and  a  few  others,  eveiy 
physician  conversant  with  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies  from  the  days 
of  Towne  and  Desportes  to  our  own — whether  he  be  a  contingent  contagionist 
or  not,  has  admitted  that  the  disease,  whatever  be  the  degree  of  concentration 
or  malignancy  it  assumes,  is  a  native  of  those  islands.  Several  of  the  most 
uncompromising  contagiouists  themselves  have  recognized  the  fact ;  and  the 
impossibility  of  connecting  its  appearance  with  a  direct  communication  with 
Africa,  conjoined  with  other  circumstances  which  it  is  needless  to  repeat,  can 
leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  all  qualified  and  unprejudiced  inquirers  on  the 
subject.  And  yet  all  know  and  acknowledge,  that  in  tropical  regions — ^the 
natural  birthplace  of  the  fever — it  is  far  from  showing  itself  annually  in  the 
same  places. 

Desportes,  who,  as  already  stated,  does  not  appear  to  have  believed  in 
importation,  was  aware  also  tliat  it  was  not  a  constant  resident  in  St.  Do- 
mingo; for  we  have  seen,  on  his  authority,  that  in  the  fourteen  years  he  prac- 
tised in  the  island,  the  City  of  the  Cape  was  free  from  it  five.  If  it  appeared 
at  all,  it  was  only  sporadically.  Frequent,  and  much  longer  intervals  have 
been  noted  in  Martinique,  and  other  West  India  Islands.  Indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  j)oint  out  a  spot  within  the  tropics  where  the  fever  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  a  constant  resident.  Not  even  is  the  western  coast  of  Africa  so 
afflicted.  Fever  may  prevail  there  with  more  or  less  severity  every  year,  but 
not  true  yellow  or  Bulam  fever.  And  yet  this  should  be  the  case  before  the 
circumstance  of  the  exemption  in  question  can  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
exotic  origin  of  the  fever  when  it  appears  in  temperate  regions — or,  indeed, 
in  any  locality  where  it  only  occasionally  makes  its  appearance.     The  ex- 
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emption  is  easQj  explained,  for  there  is  required  a  certain  concoDTse  of  cir- 
comstanceSy  local  and  atmospheric,  associated  with  a  peculiar  constitution  of 
the  air,  to  produce  the  fcTer;  and  we  all  know  that  these  are  not  always  pre- 
sent. Such  being  the  requirements  in  tropical  regions — ^it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  perceive  why  it  should  not  be  so  in  our  latitudes.  If,  therefore, 
in  the  former  regions,  where  the  disease  is  acknowledged  to  spring  up  from 
the  operation  of  domestic  agencies,  long  interrals  between  the  epidemic  ma- 
nifestations of  the  disease  are  found  to  occur,  it  would  be  nnphilosophical  to 
deduce  firom  the  fact  of  similar  periods  of  exemption  being  observed  here  and 
elsewhere  within  the  yellow  fever  zone,  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  foreign 
origin  of  the  disease  when  it  happens  to  break  out  in  the  latter  localities. 

To  affirm  that  the  reputed  causes  of  the  yellow  fever  exist  permanently,  and 
are  equally  operative  every  year,  whether  the  fever  breaks  out  or  whether  it  does 
not  make  its  appearance,  would  be  to  advance  what  every  one,  who  takes  the 
troable  to  investigate  the  subject,  knows  to  be  unfounded.  But  even  were  it 
otherwise,  medical  men  are,  or  ought  to  be,  aware  that  in  order  that  certain 
diseases  should  appear,  and  especially  that  they  should  assume  the  epidemic 
character,  other  contingencies,  not  as  appreciable  to  the  senses  as  the  causes 
above  alluded  to,  must  lend  their  assistance.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  exemption  of  this  and  other  cities  of  temperate  latitudes,  or  of 
any  other  place,  from  the  yellow  fever  during  one,  or  a  few,  or  many  years, 
is  more  easily  explained  on  the  supposition  of  the  possession  by  the  disease 
of  contagious  properties,  and  of  the  latter  being  due,  when  it  appears  there, 
to  importation  from  some  infected  spot.  Can  we,  admitting  the  latter  doc- 
trine to  be  well  founded,  understand  how  the  commercial  relations  of  our 
maritime  cities,  or  those  of  the  South  of  Europe,  could  continue  uninterrupted 
with  tropical  regions,  in  some  parts  of  which  the  yellow  fever  is  endemic, 
and  where  it  exists  almost  annually  either  in  one  or  in  many  places,  and 
jet  that  the  fever  should  not  appear  in  the  former  during  many  years,  and 
then  appear,  as  it  did  with  us,  several  seasons  in  quick  succession,  though  the 
means  of  prevention  remained  unchanged,  or  were  more  stringent  at  those 
sickly  periods  than  they  had  been  before?  We  arc  not  to  suppose  that, 
during  those  periods  of  exemption,  no  vessels  arrived  from  infected  ports,  or 
that  those  that  arrived  did  not  contain  occasionally,  if  not  often,  persons 
labouring  under  the  disease,  or  goods  or  cloths  impregnated  with  the  poison. 
We  know  that  such  things  have  occurred  here  and  elsewhere  over  and  over 
again;  and  if,  notwithstanding,  the  fever — if  contagious  and  always  imported — 
has  not  extended,  the  explanation  of  this  exemption  is  just  as  difficult  as  that 
offered  by  those  who  oppose  the  exotic  origin  of  the  disease. 

Let  it  not  be  said  in  support  of  the  contagious  character  and  exotic  origin 
of  yellow  fever,  that  even  in  many  tropical  climates  where  it  now  often  prevails, 
there  was  a  time  when  it  did  not  do  so  at  all,  and  that  its  first  appearance 
coincided  with  the  arrival  of  vessels  from  infected  ports.  I  would  remark, 
that  the  fact  of  such  arrivals  has  not  always  been  proved — ^that  in  the  few 
instances  in  which  it  was  otherwise,  there  is  strong  reasons  for  regarding  the 
vessels  as  guiltless  of  the  charge  of  having  been  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  of 
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the  disease.  Bat  admitting  that  there  had  always  been  arriTals,  the  exemp- 
tion from  the  disease  during  a  long  or  short  period  of  time,  maybe  explained 
without  having  recourse  to  the  circumstance  that  such  had  not  been  the  caw. 

Humboldt,  though  not  a  professional  writer,  may  be  advantageonsly  con- 
sulted by  those  who  wish  to  be  enlightened  on  the  subject.  After  very  pro- 
perly remarking  that  sporadic  cases  have  probably  occurred  in  tropical  re- 
gions ever  since  persons  bom  in  northern  latitudes  have  exposed  themselves 
to  the  climate  and  exhalations  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  great  traveller  adds : 
"  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  at  a  period  when  communications  between  the 
old  and  the  new  continent  were  limited,  and  when  the  number  of  Europeans 
who  frequented  the  Antilles  was  restricted,  a  fever  which  attacks  none  but 
non-acclimatized  individuals  should  have  attracted,  to  a  very  limited  degree, 
the  attention  of  European  physicians.  In  the  16th  and  ITth  centories,  the 
mortality  was  necessarily  smaller ;  1st,  because  at  that  period  the  equinoxial 
regions  of  America  were  visited  only  by  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  who  are 
less  likely  from  peculiarities  of  constitution  to  experience  the  noxious  effects 
of  a  very  hot  climate,  than  the  English,  Danes,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Europe  who  now  frequent 'the  West  India  Islands ;  2d,  because  in 
the  island  of  Cuba,  in  Jamaica,  and  in  St.  Domingo,  the  early  settlers  were 
not  collected  together  in  cities  as  populous  as  those  erected  since  then ;  3d, 
because  at  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  continental  America,  the  Spaniards 
were  less  attracted  by  objects  of  commerce  towards  the  coast  which  is  usually 
hot  and  damp,  and  settled  in  preference  in  the  interior,  on  elevated  plateaux 
where  they  found  a  temperature  analogous  to  that  of  their  native  country. 
Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  conquest,  the  ports  of  Panama  and  Nom- 
bre  de  Dios,  were  the  only  ones  where,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  strangers 
collected  in  large  numbers.  Hence,  so  early  as  1535,  a  residence  at  Panama 
was  as  much  feared  as  is  now  a  residence  in  Vera  Cruz,  in  Omoa,  or  in  Porto 
Cabcllo.  It  is  impossible  to  deny,  in  presence  of  facts  adduced  by  Sydenham 
and  other  excellent  observers,  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  germ  of 
new  diseases  may  be  developed ;  but  nothing  proves  that  the  yellow  fever 
has  not  existed  for  several  centuries  past  in  equinoxial  regions.  We  must 
not  confound  the  period  at  which  a  disease  has  been  first  described  in  conse- 
quence of  its  prevailing  extensively  in  a  short  space  of  time,  with  the  period 
of  its  first  manifestation."^ 

Contagious  Diseases  are  not  as  regular  in  regard  to  Period  of  Outbreak, 

Duration,  Sfc The  regularity  as  to  the  period  of  outbreak,  duration,  and 

termination  thus  found  to  manifest  itself  in  yellow  fever,  would  seem  to  esta- 
blish a  line  of  demarcation  between  that  disease  and  those  arising  from  and 
propagated  by  contagion ;  for  experience  teaches,  that  if  these  exhibit  this 
tendency  at  all,  they  do  so  in  a  much  less  marked  degree.  They  appear 
and  prevail  indiscriminately  at  various  seasons  of  the  year — in  winter  or  sum- 
mer— or  at  any  portion  of  these  seasons.  This  fact  is  suflSciently  attested  with- 
regard  to  the  smallpox  and  other  exanthematous  complaints,  which,  though 

1  NouvcUe  Espagne,  p.  754. 
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pieTuling,  doabtlMB,  more  osuallj  in  cold  than  in  hot  weather — heat  being 
m  great  destroyer  of  contagion^— often  exist  thronghont  the  year.  I  am 
aware  that  the  plague  will  be  cited  as  an  example  of  a  contagions  disease, 
whose  x>eriodg  of  outbreak  and  termination  and  the  length  of  time  daring 
which  it  prerails,  are  as  regular  as  those  of  the  yellow  feyer.  But,  in  view  of 
the  erident  tendency  existing  at  this  day,  in  the  minds  of  accnrate  and  expe- 
lieiioed  observers,  to  strip  that  disease  of  the  contagious  property  which  had 
loBg  been  ascribed  to  it,  or  at  least  to  circumscribe  It  within  the  narrowest 
possible  limits,  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  ren^ard  that  example  as  militating 
against  the  distinction  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish. 

The  long  interrals  obsenred  occasionally  between  the  epidemics  of  yellow 
ferer,  not  only  in  countries  and  towns  situate  beyond  the  tropics,  and  where 
the  canses  of  a  domestic  nature  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  frequently  in  opera- 
tion, bot  in  those  where  such  causes  are  admitted  to  exist  annually,  and  where 
the  fe?er  has,  at  times,  assumed  the  garb  of  an  endemic,  cannot  be  adduced  in 
support  of  the  contagious  character  and  exotic  origin  of  the  disease.  For,  were 
soch  the  facW-were  irregularities  in  the  epidemic  outbreaks  of  the  disease,  its 
sudden  i^ipearance  in  some  seasons  after  periods  of  repose  of  greater  or  less 
duration,  to  be  regarded  as  leading  to  that  conclusion — we  should  be  obliged 
for  the  same  reason  to  suspect  other  forms  of  fevers  of  kindred  nature,  to  be 
endowed  with  a  contagious  character  and  to  be  of  foreign  origin  too,  while, 
nevertheless,  they  are  admitted,  by  the  almost  unanimous  consent  of  the  pro- 
fession and  of  the  public  at  large,  to  be  destitute  of  such  a  character,  and 
to  owe  their  birUi  to  the  operation  of  domestic  causes.  In  a  word, 
whatever  trath  there  may  be  in  the  statement  that  a  similar  irregularity  is 
observed  in  the  epidemic  manifestations  of  diseases,  the  contagion  of  which 
admits  of  no  doubt,  that  irregularity  is  not  the  exclusive  attribute  of  such 
complaints,  inasmuch  as  it  is  observed  in  other  fevers  which  are  not  contagious 
and  not  tnnsportable  from  place  to  place. 

Every  one  knows  in  this  country  that  although  the  bilious  remittent  fever — 
the  endemic  of  many  localities  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  our  vast 
republic — appears  in  such  places,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  every  year 
at  stated  periods,  seasons  occur  in  which  it  does  so  in  so  trifling  a  degree 
as  to  attract  little  notice ;  and  others  again  when  it  does  not  show  itself 
at  all.  Besides  this,  it  is  a  fact,  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  that  the 
disease  is  sometimes  observed  to  spread  extensively  over  a  large  expanse  of 
conntry,  appearing  in  places  that  had  been  for  several,  or  many  years,  almost 
or  completely  exempt  from  its  ravages,  attacking,  wherever  it  shows  itself,  a 
large  number  of  individuals,  either  simultaneously  or  in  quick  succession,  and 
cansing  a  great  mortality.  The  extensive  epidemic  of  1780,  described  by 
Dr.  Rush  (ii.  231),  as  occurring  in  this  city  and  the  vicinity — the  equally  ex- 
tensive one  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bond,^  and  the  still  more  wide-spreading  epi- 
demic of  1822,  and  a  few  succeeding  years,  when  the  disease  swept  over 
large  tracts  of  country,  in  many  portions  of  which  it  had  not  been  observed 
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daring  a  long  series  of  years,  are  familiar  to  everj  American  medical  reader. 
We  know,  too,  that  in  our  sonthem  as  well  as  in  onr  Boathwestem  States^ 
where  the  fever  is  more  strikingly  endemic,  the  antanmal  months  are  much 
less  sickly  some  years  than  at  other  times — the  disease  almost  disappearing, 
and  presenting  a  milder  character ;  while,  in  other  years,  it  astamea  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  extensiye  malignant  epidemic,  and  spreads  &r  and  wide.  On 
the  western  coast  of  Africa — ^the  birthplace  of  tme  yellow  fever — according 
to  some,  the  same  changes  have  been  observed.  So  also  in  different  parti  of 
Europe — ^England,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Batavia,  India  and  other 
parts  of  Asia.  In  the  West  Indies,  many  facts  might  be  adduced  in  proot 
Chisholm,  in  the  18th  Tolnme  of  Duncan's  Medical  Comme9Uarie$,  describes 
an  epidemic  of  remittent  fever  which  occnrred  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Gkorge, 
Grenada^  in  1*792;  on  which  occasion  the  disease  spread  in  an  unprecedented 
manner,  and  attacked  spots  heretofore  viewed  as  salnbrions.  The  following 
remarks  by  Dr.  Imray,  in  relation  to  the  endemic  of  Dominica^  will  apply 
equally  to  the  fevers  of  other  islands :  ''  The  canses  of  onr  endemic  feven 
reside  permanently  in  some  localities;  but  in  certain  seasons,  remittent  and 
intermittent  fevers  become  prevalent  throughout  the  island."  "  Though  the 
causes  from  which  periodic  fevers  originate  are  permanent  in  the  country,  yet 
they  do  not  always  operate  with  the  same  energy.  Sometimes  theee  morbific 
agencies  remain  in  almost  a  quiescent  state,  and  fevers  occur  comparatively 
rarely.  At  other  times,  they  manifest  unusual  activity,  and  then  we  have 
remittent  and  intermittent  fever  in  abundance."^ 

We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter  that  these  fevers  have  been  sometimes 
regarded  as  possessing  contagious  qualities;  but  we  may  safely  afiSrm  that  no 
one,  now-a-days,  dreams  of  harbouring  such  a  notion  in  this  country  or  in  the 
.  West  Indies,  and  that  few  authorities  can  be  cited  in  favour  of  it  in  regard 
to  the  fever  of  Europe.  Nowhere  do  we  find  them  believed  to  be  transportable 
from  one  place  to  another.  Everywhere  they  are  viewed  as  due  to  canses  ap- 
pertaining to  the  localities  where  they  appear  and  prevail.  Regarding  these 
points  as  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy,  and  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  the  same  irregularity  noticed  in  the  epidemic  manifestations 
of  the  yellow  fever,  is  observed  in  the  remittent  fever  of  tropical  and  eztra- 
tropicaJ  regions,  it  would  be  the  height  of  impropriety  to  cite  that  irregu- 
larity, so  far  as  regards  the  former  disease,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  its 
contagious  character  and  exotic  origin ;  for,  if  it  proves  these  in  the  case  of 
the  one  form  of  fever,  it  ought  to  prove  the  same  in  the  other  form,  while,  if 
it  occurs  in  the  latter,  which  we  know  to  be  destitute  of  contagious  proper- 
ties, to  arise  from  local  causes,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  to  have  no 
connection  with  the  existence  of  such  properties,  it  cannot  indicate  another 
and  different  result  so  far  as  concerns  the  yellow  fever. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  endemic  remittent,  if  it  does  not  exist  epidemic- 
ally every  year,  does  so  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  or  sporadically ;  that  this 

>  Obserrations  on  the  Cliaractor  of  Endemic  Fever  in  the  Island  of  Dominica,  Edin. 
Joum.,  Ixx.  284,  Oct  1848. 
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persistence  indicates  a  persistence  of  causation,  and  that  its  epidemic  mani- 
festations are  onlj  the  effect  of  an  aggravation  of  caases  always  existing,  and 
which  maj  be  pointed  ont ;  for  in  the  West  Indies  and  some  sections  of  our 
Bonthcm  States,  the  yellow  fever  exists  in  the  same  way  every  year,  or  nearly 
so.  If  the  epidemic  extension  of  the  former  affords  no  proof  of  contagion 
and  importation,  we  have  ground  for  entertaining  the  same  belief  as  regards 
the  yellow  fever,  while  the  persistence  of  the  fever,  as  exhibited  by  its  sporadic 
appearance^  must  indicate  also  persistence  of  cause.  The  fact  in  question  is 
explainable  on  different  principles,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

7%€  IXteoie  becomes  milder  by  continuance By  continuance,  the  yellow 

ferer  gradually  expends  its  force  and  becomes  milder,  so  that  in  the  progress 
of  time  it  is  overcome  by  subordinate  diseases,  and  ultimately  driven  ont  of 
the  field.  To  this  subject  attention  has  been  called  in  an  early  chapter,  when 
it  was  flhown  that  in  the  beginning  of  an  epidemic,  judging  from  the  pro- 
portion of  mortality  to  the  number  affected,  the  disease  assumes  its  most 
Tiolent  character,  that  progressively  it  becomes  more  tractable,  till  at  the 
close  of  the  season  it  is  comparatively  mild  and  curable.  That  this  was  not 
observed  in  1820,  when  the  cases  which  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  epidemic 
were  of  a  more  violent  and  deadly  character  than  those  of  the  preceding 
months ;  that  a  similar  result  was  obtained  in  New  York  two  years  after, 
in  Baltimore  in  1819,  and  in  Natchez  in  1837  ;  and  that  other  instances  of 
the  kind  maybe  found  to  have  occurred  elsewhere,  is  true ;  but  such  instances 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  form  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Indeed,  during  the 
very  epidemics  cited,  the  proportional  mortality  diminished  sensibly,  the  num- 
ber of  mild  gaining  ground  on  that  of  severe  cases  until  the  very  close  of 
the  season,  when,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  the  reverse  took  place.  The 
greater  malignity  and  severity  of  the  disease  at  the  commencement,  which 
Schnurrer  has  pointed  out  as  occurring  in  all  epidemic  diseases  of  kindred 
nature  with  the  yellow  fever  (p.  17),  was  noticed  by  Barnwell  (pp.  376,  388), 
in  the  visitation  of  this  city  in  1793,  and  has  been  referred  to  in  the  descrip- 
tions we  have  of  our  subsequent  epidemics,  as  well  as  of  the  disease  as  it 
occurs  in  other  parts  of  this  country,  in  Europe,  and  in  tropical  regions.^ 

In  Georgetown,  Demerara,  the  milder  form  of  the  fever,  which  Dr.  Blair  de- 
nominates simplex,  and  in  which  the  disease  terminates  with  the  period  of  excite- 
ment, prevailed  more  extensively  at  the  close  of  the  epidemic  of  1837  than  it 
had  done  in  the  commencement  (pp.  41,  45).  Dr.  Kufz,  too,  states  that  from 
September,  1839,  to  December,  1840,  the  epidemic,  which  had  prevailed  with 
great  severity,  assumed  the  remittent  or  intermittent  type ;  which,  we  may 
presume  means  that  the  yellow  fever  became  milder  in  its  character  and  was 
supplanted  by  ordinary  periodic  fevers,  which  acquired  the  supremacy,  and 

«  Caldwell,  Fever  of  1808,  Med.  Reposit,  vii.  1S8;  lb.,  Fever  of  1805,  p.  51 ;  Feverof 
Boston,  Med.  Reposit,  ii.  888;  Fever  of  New  Orleans  in  1889,  Rev.  MM.,  Dec.  1840,  p. 
824;  Fenner,  Fever  of  New  Orleans  in  1858,  Trans.  Assoc.,  vii.  461 ;  Rochoax,  Fever  of 
Baioelona,  p.  468;  Bancroft  (Malaga),  p.  470;  Dufour  (Leghorn),  Marseilles  Jonm.,  It. 
66;  Watts  (New  York),  Med.  Reg.,  p.  267;  Chopman  on  Epidemics,  Med.  and  Phys. 
Jonm.,  zii.  107. 
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finally  reigned  alone  (pp.  51,  74).  Dr.  Imraj  notices  the  same  thing  u 
occurring  in  Dominica  in  1838;  when,  while  every  one  who  was  attacked 
at  the  outbreak  perished,  the  disease,  following  the  law  which  Is  general  ii 
regard  to  epidemics,  became  less  virulent  as  it  extended.* 

While  such  is  the  case  as  regards  the  severity  of  the  disease,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  cases  are,  at  first,  not  only  more  violent,  but  also  comparativdy 
limited  in  number.  Gradually  they  are  greatly  multiplied — ^in  some  iDstaocei 
to  a  vast  extent ;  but  as  the  epidemic  approaches  its  terminatioB,  the  number 
is  again  reduced,  until  finally  the  disease  disappears  completely. 

The  history  of  the  epidemics  of  1793  and  1802,  in  this  city,  shows  that  the 
greater  number  of  cases  occurred  in  October,  after  the  disease  had  already 
continued  about  two  months,  the  ratio  of  the  progression,  in  the  first  year, 
being— July,  3  ;  August,  14;  September,  19;  while  during  the  visitations  of 
1699,  1797,  1798,  1799,  and  1803,  the  cases  were  greatly  mnltipUed  in  Sep- 
tember, and  from  that  period  gradually  diminished.  The  same  thing  oceorred 
in  Charleston,  the  larger  number  of  the  cases  occurring  in  Angnst  and  Sep> 
tember."  Judging  from  the  mortuary  reports  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New 
Orleans,  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  1858^  tin 
number  of  yellow  fever  cases  must  have  increased  to  August,  when  it  was  at 
its  height.  It  then  decreased  very  sensibly.  August  gave  4,797;  July, 
1,380;  September,  722;  and  June,  4G.'  In  the  Charity  Hospital,  the  number 
of  cases  admitted  was  3,217:  August,  1,495;  July,  1,157;  September,  350; 
October,  142;  June,  50;  November,  14;  May,  5;  December,  4.*  The  fol- 
lowing statements  of  the  average  monthly  number  of  cases,  in  six  years— 
183S-1843 — ^founded  on  information  derived  from  the  registers  of  the  Charity 
Hospital  of  New  Orleans,  show  that  though  the  yellow  fever  sometimes  com- 
mences in  July,  and  even  earlier,  and  continues  to  occur  in  November,  the 
true  fever  months  are  August,  September,  and  October.  In  the  order  of 
prevalence,  the  months  stand — September,  408;  August,  225;  October,  139; 
November,  59;  July,  11;  December,  6;  June,  0.* 

In  Martinique,  according  to  Moreau  de  Jonn^s  (p.  194),  it  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing ratio : — 

June.  July.  Aug.  Sept. 

1803 8  4  11  27 

1804 5  7  13  16 

1805 2  16  18  34 

I  am  not  aware  that  anything  like  this  takes  place  in  truly  contagious  dis- 
eases, their  progress  not  being  governed  by  laws  of  the  kind,  and  the  extent 
of  their  dififusion  depending  in  great  measure  on  the  number  of  individuals 
who  come  within  reach  of  those  already  affected.  Now  as  such  is  the  case  in 
contagious  disease,  and  as  we  find  that  the  yellow  fever  is  placed  in  this 

1  Edinbargh  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonrnal,  liii.  04. 

*  RamsAj,  History  of  South  Carolina,  ii.  85 ;  Simons,  14. 

•  Fenner,  Trana.  of  Assoc.,  yii.  471. 
«  Ibid.,  op.  cit.,  472. 

»  Drake,  ii.  179. 
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respect  nnder  the  empire  of  laws  governing  non-contsgions  epidemic  and 
endemic  complaints  arising  from  domestic  causes,  we  maj  infer  that  that 
fever  has  a  like  origin  and  is  non-contagious  too. 

Yellow  Fever  under  the  influence  of  certain  Meteorohgieal  States,  and  usually 

tusocittted  with  the  prevalence  and  increased  severity  of  Malarial  Fevers 

not  so  Contagious  Diseases, — Contagious  diseases,  even  when  they  assume  an 
epidemic  character,  are  not  preceded  by  meteorological  states  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  and  by  which  their  occurrence  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  predicted,  or 
without  which  they  are  not  produced.  If  they  should  happen  to  prevail  when 
such  states  of  atmosphere  exist,  they  may  thereby  be  rendered  worse;  but  by 
these  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  announced  or  produced.  Nor  do  we  find  them 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  anything  peculiar  in  the  nature,  extent,  and  malig- 
nancy of  the  ordinary  diseases  of  the  seasons,  and  still  less  by  the  previous 
prevalence  and  coexistence  in  and  about  the  infected  place,  of  complaints  of  a 
character  kindred  to  their  own.  These  are  attributes  of  endemic  or  epidemic 
diseases  depending  on  domestic  causes,  terrene  and  atmospheric,  and  spreading 
through  means  independent  of  any  contagious  influence.  Such  being  the  case, 
we  find  therein  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine  which  teaches 
that  the  yellow  fever  of  this  country  and  other  parts  of  temperate  regions  must 
be  derived  from  abroad,  that  the  fever  of  tropical  climates  is  often  carried  from 
plaoe  to  place,  and  that  everywhere  the  disease  is  propagated  by  contagion. 
For  it  results,  from  what  has  been  stated  in  former  parts  of  this  work,  that  the 
yellow  fever  has  seldom  appeared  anywhere  without  having  been  preceded  by  a 
high  degree  and  prolongation  of  atmospheric  heat,  and  peculiar  hygrometric 
and  electric  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  to  say  nothing  of  the  existence  of 
local  causes  of  insalubrity.  The  same  conclusion  must  naturally  be  reached 
when  we  find  that  in  very  many  instances  the  disease  has  been  ushered  in  by  an 
increased  prevalence  and  malignancy  in  endemic  fevers  of  kindred  kind  within 
the  limits  of  the  place  infected  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  period  of 
its  prevalence  is  marked  by  an  increase  of  fevers  of  a  kindred  class  in  the 
surrounding  country,  and  that  when  it  ceases  its  place  is  assumed  by  these 
fevers,  which  continue  to  show  themselves  during  a  longer  or  shorter  space 
of  time,  after  all  signs  of  the  pestilence  have  disappeared. 

True  as  it  may  be  that  the  yellow  fever  has  been  found  to  break  out  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  without  being  preceded  by  an  increased  prevalence  or  a 
more  severe  form  of  the  febrile  complaints  common  at  that  season ;  true,  also, 
as  it  is,  that  the  disease  is  not  always  accompanied  or  followed  by  an  unusual 
or  even  ordinary  amount  of  these;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  seasons  cha- 
racterized by  a  wide  prevalence  of  bilious  remitting  fevers  are  not  always  and 
necessarily  visited  by  the  yellow  fever—- no  argument  can  be  adduced  from  these 
circumstances  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  this  fever,  when  it  does  appear, 
must  be  the  offspring  of  causes  unconnected  with  the  localities;  that  it  has  no 
points  of  analogy,  both  as  to  origin  and  mode  of  propagation,  with  the  other 
diseases  mentioned;  and  that  it  has  been  imported  and  communicated  by  means 
of  contagion.  Admitting  the  statements  made  on  that  subject  to  be  confirmed 
on  every  epidemical  occurrence  of  the  fever,  the  circumstance  would  lend  but 
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little,  if  anj,  snpport  to  the  doctrine  of  importation  and  contagion ;  for  the 
disease,  though  breaking  out  saddenlj  and  unannounced  by  other  febrile  com* 
plaints ;  though  prevailing  alone,  and  ceasing  without  being  succeeded  by  some 
other  form  of  disease,  may  still  be  admitted  to  arise  from  local  causes,  and 
to  spread  without  the  help  of  contagion.  The  one  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  other.  Such  a  mode  of  appearance  and  independent  existence  is 
found  to  present  itself  as  regards  epidemic  remittent  and  bilious  fever^ 
and  other  complaints  of  the  local  origin  and  non-contagious  character  of 
which  there  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt.  But,  on  the  subject  before  us,  the 
statements  of  the  contagionists  are  far  from  being  applicable  to  all  epidemics. 
Much  more  frequently  the  fever  is  preceded,  often  it  is  accompanied,  and  some 
times  it  is  followed  by  a  greater  amount  or  severer  character  of  sickliness  than 
common,  not  only  in  the  place  where  it  breaks  out,  but  also  in  the  adjacent 
districts,  or  even  in  the  open  country.  The  diseases  giving  rise  to  such  sickli- 
ness are  almost  invariably  of  local  or  atmospheric  origin,  and  devoid  of  conta- 
gious properties ;  and  their  greater  spread  previous  to,  contemporaneously 
with,  or  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  yellow  fever,  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  instances,  points  out  a  close  relationship  between  them  and  the  latter, 
and  must,  by  itself,  justify  the  conclusion  that  this  fever  is,  like  the  other  com- 
plaints in  question,  due  to  local  causes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  free  from  con- 
tagious properties.  The  inference  appears  natural,  for  we  cannot  presume  thai 
a  lighter  epidemic,  of  a  non-contagious  character,  can  be,  except  casually,  the 
forerunner  and  associate  of  a  more  serious  and  contagious  one.  Indeed,  in 
few  instances  are  diseases  of  acknowledged  contagious  properties  preceded 
by  an  increased  prevalence  and  by  an  aggravated  character  of  ordinary  and 
local  complaints.  Let  it  be  remarked  that  sickliness  in  cities  of  temperate 
regions — Philadelphia  for  example — including  that  part  of  them  most  usually 
infected,  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  districts  and  country,  may  prevail  to 
a  considerable  extent,  but  so  long  as  such  domestic  causes  as  have  been  found 
adequate  to  the  production,  or  are  usually  conected  with  the  manifestation 
of  yellow  fever,  do  not  exist,  the  disease  will  not  make  its  appearance; 
or,  if  it  does,  will  do  so  in  the  form  of  straggling  and  sporadic  cases.  I 
may  add  that  the  existence  of  such  causes  in  a  portion  of  the  city,  together 
with  the  meteoration  requisite  for  their  development,  is  not  incompatible 
with  an  absence  of  the  circumstances  to  which  the  prevalence  of  the  sickli- 
ness alluded  to  is  to  be  ascribed.  But  whether  or  not  the  connection 
pointed  out  may  be  dispensed  with,  sure  it  is  that  its  existence,  in  most 
instances,  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  prevalence  of  a  general  cause  of  disease, 
and  puts  a  bar  to  the  idea  of  the  possession  of  contagious  properties  by 
the  fever  of  which  the  others  are  precursors  or  successors,  or  contempora- 
neous attendants.  The  fact  will  appear  the  more  admissible  when  we  find 
that  the  statement  made  relative  to  the  epidemic  of  New  York  in  1795,  with 
a  view  to  show  the  absence  of  this  connection,  is  disproved  by  those  of  Drs. 
Bayley  and  Seaman,  two  of  the  chroniclers  of  that  epidemic ;  that  the  report 
of  Dr.  Miller  on  the  occurrences  of  1805  (p.  118)  proves  that  in  that  year 
the  surrounding  country,  even  to  a  considerable  distance  from  that  city,  was 
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sorely  Tinted  by  feven  of  a  maUgnant  character ;  and,  again,  that  on  some  of 
the  occasions  when  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  were  not  preceded  by  an  nnasual 
degree  of  sickliness,  the  disease  broke  oot  at  an  earlier  period  than  common, 
and  before  the  ordinary  time  of  development  of  summer  and  antumnal  com- 
plainta  To  this  let  me  add  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  regard  the  sanitary 
eondition  of  large  cities  as  the  criterion  of  that  of  the  country  at  large,  and 
to  argue  that  because  the  yellow  fever,  when  it  breaks  out  in  the  former,  has 
Bot  been  preceded  by  considerable  sickliness  there,  therefore  the  statement 
respecting  the  usual  occurrence  of  the  event  is  not  correct ;  for  bilious  re- 
mittent and  intermittent  fevers,  to  which  reference  is  made,  are  not  usually 
diseases  of  cities,  from  an  absence  there  of  the  local  causes  to  which  they 
owe  their  existence. 

That  the  facts  are  such  as  I  have  stated,  may  easily  be  shown.  In  speaking 
of  the  premonitory  signs  of  fatal  epidemics.  Dr.  Rush  says:  ''The  first  ex- 
ternsl  premonitory  sign  that  I  shall  mention,  is  an  unusual  degree  of  violence 
in  the  diseases  of  the  previous  year  or  season.  Many  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
this  remark  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  Sydenham.  It  has  been  con- 
irmed  in  Philadelphia,  in  nearly  all  her  malignant  fevers  since  the  year  1*793. 
It  woold  seem  as  if  great  and  mortal  epidemics,  like  the  planets,  had  satellites 
revolving  round  them,  for  they  are  not  only  preceded,  but  accompanied  and 
followed  by  diseases  which  appear  to  reflect  back  upon  them  some  of  their 
malignity"  (iv.  113).  Another  distinguished  writer  of  this  country  remarks 
on  the  same  subject :  ''During  the  epidemic  state  of  the  atmosphere  which 
existed  in  the  first  years  of  its  occurrence  (the  yellow  fever),  it  was  remarked 
that  the  preceding  diseases  gradually  assumed  a  more  aggravated  character, 
go  that  its  appearance  might  be  predicted."^  In  1793,  the  fever  was  pre- 
ceded by  bHioas  remittents  as  well  as  catarrhal  fever  or  influenza.'  In  1805, 
it  was  ushered  in  by  intermlttents,  with  cholera  infantum,  and  then  diarrhoea.' 
In  1819,  the  summer  diseases  which  preceded  the  fever  exhibited  a  near 
approach  to  their  former  exalted  character,  and  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  usual.  In  the  succeeding  summer  and  autumn,  "cholera  morbus  and 
infantum  were  very  prevalent;  bilious  fevers,  from  which  our  city  had  been 
for  several  years  nearly  exempted,  were  common  diseases,  and  dysentery,  which 
had  become  a  rare  disease  in  Philadelphia,  was  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
very  difficult  to  manage.  The  country  was  also  unhealthy."  Dysentery  in 
many  places  was  extremely  fatal,  and  bilious  and  remitting  fevers,  along  the 
watercourses,  assumed  a  character  of  peculiar  and  most  unusual  malignancy, 
and  differed  very  little  in  their  general  symptoms  from  the  yellow  fever  of  our 
cities.  In  May,  a  fever  of  a  bilious  and  remittent  character,  combined  with 
typhoid  symptoms,  appeared  among  the  blacks,  and  continued  to  prevail 
among  Uiem  as  an  epidemic  in  September.* 

Kindred  observations  have  been  made  time  after  time  in  other  cities  of 

'  Chftpraaa,  on  Epid.  Dis.,  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  ix.  898. 

<  Rush,  iii.  76 ;  Barnwell,  p.  867.  *  Ciildwell,  pp.  88, 48,  44. 

«  8.  JackBon,  Fever  of  1820,  pp.  11,  18. 
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this  conntry;  so  freqnentlj  and  generallj,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Irfine,  <rf  Charier 
ton,  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  conntry  most  be  nnhealthj  before  the 
town  becomes  so,  and  that  a  season  generally  sickly  is  especially  neoetsaiy 
to  its  appearance  (pp.  6,  6).  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Smith,  of  Kew  York,  than 
whom  few  in  this  country  have  paid  greater  attention  to  this  and  other  sob- 
jects  connected  with  epidemics,  remarks  that  the  obsenradon  of  Dr.  Irrioe  is 
corroborated  by  the  most  respectable  American  physicians  {Bp%dmmi€$,  p. 
168);  and  a  learned  philosophical  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  state,  as  the 
result  of  his  extensiye  researches,  that  the  yellow  fever,  which  he  denominatee 
bilious  plague,  never  shows  itself  in  the  temperate  latitudes  of  America, 
except  when  the  current  epidemics  of  the  country  manifest  a  general  consti- 
tution of  air  unfriendly  to  health  (  Wehstert  ii.  77).  Examples  of  this  will 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  several  epidemics  in  New  York,*  Baltimore,' 
Boston,'  Alexandria,*  Norfolk,'  Natchez,'  Charleston,'  New  Orieans,*  St 
Augustine,'  Mobile,^  Bay  of  St.  Louis,**  and  Savannah.**  The  same  rs- 
suits  have  been  obtained  in  Barcelona,**  Cadiz,**  Arcos,**  and  Oartbagena.* 
Even  in  Gibraltar,  where  Sir.  W.  Pym  has,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Hennen 
(p.  119)  and  others,  denied  the  existence  of  remittent  fevers,  the  yellow 
fever  has  usually  been  preceded  by  a  run  of  such  cases  either  in  the  garrison, 
in  the  neutral  ground,  or  the  adjacent  country.*'  "  It  is  a  notorious  and 
acknowledged  fact,"  says  the  late  Dr.  Chapman,  to  whom  reference  has 
already  been  made,  speaking  of  the  differences  between  the  yellow  and  biUoiis 
fevers,  ''  that  while  one  ravages  our  cities,  the  other,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
vails in  the  circumjacent  country.  Examples  to  this  purport  are  abundantly 
afforded.  We  have  seen  it  on  every  occasion  of  the  occurrence  of  our  sum- 
mer pestilence.  While  the  wharves,  and  their  immediate  vicinage,  shall  be 
devastated  by  the  yellow  fever,  the  other  districts  of  the  city  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country  become  the  prey  of  bilious  fever  in  its  several  modifications.'^ 

1  Baylej,  p.  66;  Med.  Rep.,  yii.  177 ;  Miller,  Works,  p.  118 ;  C.  Drake,  xxL  127 ;  Watti, 
p.  219;  Seaman,  p.  8. 
'  Drysdale,  1.  28,  870;  Potter,  p.  24;  Letters*  pp.  102,  176 ;  Daridge,  p.  67. 

*  Rand,  Repos.,  ii.  467.  «  Dick,  Rep.,  tU.  191. 
ft  Selden  and  Whitehead,  Rep.,  tI.  248. 

*  Perlee,  lii.  7;  Cartwright,  ix.  6-7;  Merrill,  ii.  219-221 ;  Ix.  241-8. 

7  Simons,  p.  10;  Dickson,  iii.  260-1 ;  Repos.,  xxi.  69,  60;  Dickson,  Works,  p.  887. 

*  Barton,  pp.  6,  8;  Dupuj  de  Chambery,  xxi.  17;  Harrison,  ii.  180;  1889,  p.  166; 
N.  0. 1819,  p.  86.  •  Strobel,  p.  liO. 

^  Rept  of  Com.  in  1819 ;  Lewis,  in  K.  0.  J. 

"  Merrill,  N.  0.  J.,  viii.  2. 

"  Waring,  pp.  8,  11 ;  Daniel,  pp.  87-8.  «  O'Halloran,  pp.  26,  27-29. 

>«  Berthe,  p.  67;  Blin,  p.  6;  Chevrin,  Gai.  des  ndpitonx.  Sept  1889. 

»»  Obregon,  in  Chervin,  Examen.,  p.  77.  ••  Proudfoot,  xxrii.  240-247. 

^  Rept.  of  Sickness,  &o.,  of  Brit  Army,  p.  7;  Amiel,  Edinb.  Jonm.,  xxxt.  269;  T. 
Smith,  ib.,  xxxy.  88 ;  Amiel,  in  Johnson,  pp.  2G6-6 ;  Frazcr,  Med.-Chir.  Rot.,  xiii.  839, 
840 ;  0*HalIoran,  p.  167  ;  Chervin,  De  I'origine  locale,  p.  10 ;  Gray,  Lond.  Med.  Repos., 
Not.  1817,  p.  417;  Guyon,  Ann.  Marit,  p.  748;  Burnett,  p.  203. 

^  Philad.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  ix.  180. 
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^iacts  of  tbis  kind  are  &miliar  to  tropical  physicians,  and  have  been  specially 
recorded  bj  Desportes  (1. 52, 159),  Dr.  James  Clark  (p.  62),  Dickinson  (p.  17), 
Mosgrave  (ix.  108,  129,  130),  Catel  (p.  10),  Rufz  (pp.  8,  26,  58),  Cornnel 
(in  Bufa,  p.  65),  Amic  and  Fazenille  (tft.,  p.  66),  Imray  {Edinh,  J.,  liii. 
78-9),  Rochonx  (p.  546),  Dntroalean  (in  Rufz,  p.  70),  Vatable  {Ann.  Marit, 
pp.  336,  338),  Bancroft  (Sequel,  p.  10),  Gilbert  (p.  39),  Chervin  (Bept  an 
Bufz,  pp.  74-5),  as  haying  occurred  in  Dominica,  Antigua,  Gnadaloupe,  and 
other  West  India  Islands.  On  the  African  station,  it  has  been  found  that 
diarrhoea  is  the  frequent  precursor  of  serious  epidemical  attacks  of  fever 
(Brystm,  p.  167);  and,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  epidemic  of  1829  at 
Sierra  Leone,  the  country  on  the  BouUom  shore,  and  to  a  great  distance, 
was  affected  with  fever,  originating  eastward  and  progressively  advancing 
towards  the  coast  (Boyle,  pp.  257-8). 

In  fact,  the  experience  of  the  profession  in  temperate  regions  has  shown, 
that  whenever  the  yellow  fever  makes  its  appearance  in  any  locality  liable,  in 
a  notable  extent,  to  summer  and  autumnal  diseases  arising  from  domestic 
canses,  it  is,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  preceded  by  an  increase  of  these, 
nnless  its  outbreak  takes  place  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  season,  and 
before  malarial  influences  have  had  time  to  produce  their  accustomed 
effects. 

7%tf  YeUaw  Fever,  when  epidemic,  often  absorbs  or  supersedes  other  diseases. 
— ^In  circumscribed  localities  visited  by  the  yellow  fever,  where  the  aforesaid 
diseases  prevail  to  a  limited  extent — or  in  more  extensive  places,  when  the 
morbid  poison  spreads  widely  and  is  powerful  in  its  effects,  the  fever  appears 
to  supersede  all  other  febrile  complaints,  and  to  reign  alone.  Dr.  Rush 
states  that^  in  1793,  this  took  place  three  weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
epidemic.  ''I  have  before  remarked,''  he  says,  speaking  of  the  epidemic  of 
that  year,  "that  the  influenza,  the  scarlatina,  and  a  mild  bilious  remittent 
preyailed  in  the  city  before  the  yellow  fever  made  its  appearance.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  they  all  disappeared,  or  appeared  with  symptoms 
of  the  yellow  fever,  so  that,  after  the  first  week  of  September,  it  was  the 
solitary  epidemic  of  the  city"  (iii.  75).  The  same  absorbing  influence  was 
found  to  occur  in  1794  (iii.  213,  215),  and  in  our  subsequent  epidemics,  and 
is  dwelt  upon  by  almost  every  writer  who  has  directed  his  attention  to  the 
subject,  in  this  and  other  cities  of  the  United  States,  in  Europe,  and  in 
tropical  climates.^ 

Dr.  Drake,  in  the  second  and  posthumous  volume  of  his  invaluable  work 
on  the  diseases  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (p.  199),  furnishes  us  with  a  table, 
compiled  from  the  registers  of  the  Charity  Hospital  of  New  Orleans,  which 
gives  the  average  monthly  number  of  patients  with  yellow  fever  and  autum- 
nal fever  for  six  years.   *A8  it  exhibits  the  absorbing  power  above  alluded 

'  Desportes,  1.  89, 40;  R.  Jackson,  Sketch,  p.  13 ;  Bancroft,  p.  6 ;  Humboldt,  p.  775 ; 
BaUj,  p.  254 ;  Rochonx,  p.  546 ;  Smith,  Edinb.  Jonm.,  xxxr.  89 ;  Amiel,  ib.,  p.  280 ;  Wil- 
son, Fever  of  Gibraltar,  p.  72;  Coulter,  in  Webster,  i.  828;  Monson,  in  ib.,  p.  178; 
I>rjsdale,  I.  8C6 ;  Letters  on  Fever  of  Baltimore  in  1819,  p.  102. 
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to,  I  shall  insert  it  here.    In  four  of  these  years,  both  diseases  were  epidemic ; 
in  two  of  them,  yellow  fever  was  absent,  or  slightly  sporadic  :— 

Mian  of  1889,  '41,  '42,  '48. 


Both  f evert  qndemie.        joim. 
Yellow  fever    ....        0 

JuIj.          Aug.         Sept. 
11           228          404 

Oct 
181 

Not. 
68 

Dm. 

6 

Autumnal  feyer    ...      02 

182          169          108 

124 

186 

91 

Yellow  fever  nearly  abeent. 
Tellow  fever    ....        0 

Mian  or  1888—1840. 
0             2             4 

6 

1 

0 

Autumnal  fever    .     .     .     180 

226          207          264 
Unitid  Avi&aqib. 

269 

186 

91 

Yellow  fever    ....        0 

1 1          226          408 

189 

69 

6 

Autumnal  fever    .    .    .    192 

407          866          862 

888 

271 

182 

The  same  absorbing  influence  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  occorreneei 
of  one  of  those  years,  1839: — 


September 
October 
November 
December 


00  81 

11  146 


Months.  Tellow  fever.       Autiimiial  Cover. 

June  .     .     . 

July    .     .     . 

August 481  66 

.  800  89 

.  129  88 

.  62  162 

.  00  181» 


It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  in  many  instances,  the  effect  in  qaestion  is  not 
so  universally  or  so  completely  produced ;  for  seasons  occur  in  which  the  yel- 
low fever  coexists,  in  the  same  localities,  with  febrile  affections  of  a  lower 
grade  of  severity ;  while,  in  a  far  greater  number  of  cases,  the  disease  pre- 
vails in  places  more  or  less  circumscribed  in  extent  at  the  time  that  the  others 
spread  their  effects  in  adjacent  or  more  remote  localities.  Now,  when  I  say, 
to  use  the  language  of  Sydenham,  **  that  just  as  one  nail  drives  out  another, 
so  does  epidemic  drive  out  epidemic,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  disease  which 
is  expelled,  and  which  retreats,  disappears  altogether;  I  only  mean  that  it 
decreases  in  frequency.'''  The  fact  that  in  infected  spots,  the  number 
of  intercurrent  complaints  during  an  epidemical  visitation  is  comparatively 
small,  or  that  these  do  not  appear  at  all,  may  be  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  such  complaints  do  not  usually  show  themselves  in  a  notable  extent — as 
is  the  case  in  the  eastern  part  of  our  city,  and  particularly  along  the  wharves, 
where  remittent  bilious  fever  is  of  rare  occurrence ;  and  because,  in  such  local- 
ities and  'Elsewhere  where  diseases  of  the  kind  prevail,  individuals  who,  under 
different  circumstances,  would  have  suffered  from  them,  yield  to  the  influence 
of  the  wider  spreading  and  more  violent  epidemic.  They  swell  the  number 
of  victims  of  the  latter,  and  by  so  doing,  diminish  the  evidence  of  the  coexist- 
ence of  the  milder  disease.    Whatever  then  may  be  the  overshadowing  and 

>  Drake,  ii.  200. 

s  Sydenham  Soc.  £d.,  1.  100;  Epid.,  Constitution  of,  1C70,  p.  1-2. 
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monopolizing  influence  of  the  morbid  poison  of  the  yellow  fever,  the  coexistence 
of  the  other  disease,  even  in  infected  localities,  is  sometimes  proved  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  exercising  its  effects  on  the  protected  or  acclimatized, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  other  attacks  strangers  or  the  unprotected.  The 
fiiriher  we  recede  from  such  localities,  the  more  the  prevalence  of  such  affec- 
tions to  a  large  extent,  or  in  greater  severity  than  usual,  becomes  manifest — 
the  two  forms  prevailing  separately  in  different  individuals,  or  blending  to- 
gether in  the  same  individual.  Desportes,  in  his  account  of  the  diseases  he 
observed  in  St.  Domingo  during  the  fourteen  years  of  his  residence  there, 
mentions  several  instances  in  point  in  1734,  1*735,  1*739,  1*741,  1*742,  1743, 
1744, 1746.^  Subsequent  writers  in  the  West  Indies,  Europe,  and  this  country, 
have  adduced  confirmatory  facts.' 

These  facts  of  the  succession  and  coexistence  of  remittents  and  other  febrile 
complaints  arising  from  domestic  causes  with  the  yellow  fever,  have,  from 
its  frequent  occurrence,  been  adduced  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  iden- 
tical nature  of  those  diseases ;'  but  though,  for  reasons  elsewhere  stated, 
there  is  good  ground  for  dissenting  from  these  conclusions,  we  are  justified 
in  the  opinion,  that  the  circumstances  mentioned  indicate  at  least  a  great 
analogy  between  the  characters  of  the  causes  giving  rise  to  the  two  forms  of 
diaease,  or  rather  a  family  connection  between  these;  that  as  the  former  is  due 
to  local  and  domestic  morbid  agencies,  the  latter  must  be  admitted  to  arise 
firom  the  influence  of  some  other  modification  of  morbid  poison  of  kindred 
natnre  and  origin,  and  that  as  the  one  form  of  disease  is  destitute  of  conta- 
gions properties,  the  other  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  them. 

Teilow  Fever,  in  this  respect,  differs  from  ContagiotLS,  and  approximates 
to  Niim-^cntagiinu  Febrile  Diseases, — In  opposition  to  Schnurrer,  we  may  say 
with  Hopfengartner,  Smith,  and  others,  that  contagious  diseases,  requiring 
as  they  do  for  their  introduction  into  any  place  and  their  propagation, 
the  eommnnication  from  individual  to  individual  of  a  specific  virus,  and 
being  circomscribed  in  the  sphere  of  their  action,  cannot  and  do  not  so 
modify  and  poison  the  atmosphere,  even  when  they  prevail  epidemically,  as 
to  impart,  through  its  medium,  their  peculiar  character  to  the  ordinary 
diseases  of  the  season,  and  make  them  wear  their  livery.  Such  will  be 
found  to  be  the  case  with  the  smallpox,  and  other  diseases  of  kindred 
naiore,  which,  though  prevailing  at  times  very  extensively,  and  in  a  very 
malignant  form,  leave  other  complaints  to  follow  their  course  unmodified 
in  their  character  and  symptoms.  If  they  reign  paramount,  driving  away 
or  superseding,  as  it  were,  other  diseases,  they  do  so,  in  all  probability, 
by  affecting  many  who,  had  they  not  prevailed,  would  have  been  seized  by 

»  VoL  L  62-64,  66-7,  93-6,  110,  111,  114,  122-8,  128-9,  186,  169,  172. 

*  MosgniTe,  ix.  129-80;  Proudfoot,  Edinb.  Journ.,  xxvii.  248;  T.  Smith,  ib.,xxxT.  88; 
Amiel,  ib.,  zxzt.  269;  lb.,  in  JohnsoD,  p.  266;  DickinBon,  p.  17;  Inursy,  Edinb.  Jonm., 
lilL  78;  SaTEi^sy,  p.  298;  Rochoux,  p.  640;  Chervin,  Rept  on  Rufi,  pp.  74,  94;  Pin- 
kard,  ii.  408,  490 ;  Bancroft,  p.  408  (note);  lb.,  Sequel,  p.  18  (note)  ;  Spinosa,  M6m.  sur 
It  F.  J.,  &c,  pp.  8,  28;  Med.  Reposit.,  It.  207  ;  Rnfz,  p.  40;  Cornnel,  in  Rufz,  p.  71. 

*  Bancroft,  Seq.,  p.  10;  Merrill,  ix.  248 ;  Cheryin,  Rep.  on  Rufx,  pp.  71,  94. 
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Other  diseases,  and  not  by  destroying,  modifying,  or  mitigating  the  causes  of 
these.  They  are  more  or  less  inflammatory,  more  or  less  maligpumt— as 
are  also  other  complaints  which  prevaU  at  the  same  time ;  but  these  com- 
plaints do  not  derive  their  existing  character  from  the  reigning  contagions 
malady,  bnt  from  the  same  atmospheric  constitution  which  imparts  it  to  the 
latter.  All  instances  of  a  different  kind  in  which  a  mixture  of  phenomena 
appears,  are  the  results  of  real  and  e^vident  complications,  and  are,  besides, 
too  seldom  encountered  to  be  regarded  as  evincing  the  existence  of  the 
modifying  influence  in  question.  They  are  the  effects  of  modifications  im- 
parted by  atmospheric  complaints  to  the  prevailing  contagious  disease  itself, 
which,  though  unaltered  in  its  nature,  and  presenting  its  main  phenomena, 
varies  somewhat  in  its  outward  appearance.  Contagious  diseases  exercise, 
Dr.  Smith  remarks,  a  primary,  not  secondary  influence,  over  other  prevailing 
complaints,  and  if,  during  an  epidemic  of  smallpox,  or  any  other  eruptive 
contagious  disease,  affections  of  the  skin  occur,  they  are  due  to  the  existing 
meteoration,  and  not  to  the  contagion. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  oriental  plague  has  often  been 
cited  in  illustration  of  this  modifying  influence  being  possessed  by  a  conta^ 
gious  disease,  an  effect  manifested  during  the  epidemics  of  London,  Holland, 
and  Germany,  described  by  Sydenham,  Diemerbroeck,  Sennertos,  and  HQ- 
danus.  But,  as  already  stated  several  times,  the  more  recent  and  correct  ob- 
servations of  Assalini,^  Brayer,"  Clot-Bey,"  C.  Maclean*  and  Aubert  Roche,* 
have  so  satisfactorily  proved  the  non-contagiousness  of  that  disease,  or  have 
limited  that  contagiousness  within  such  narrow  bounds — ^thus  corroborating 
the  opinfon  long  ago  expressed  by  Chicoyneau,*  Boyer'^  and  other  writers — as 
to  justify  us  in  rejecting  the  exception  that  would  be  made  in  its  favour,  espe- 
cially when  we  bear  in  mind  the  malarial  or  local  origin  of  the  complaint, 
Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  peculiar  condition  of  atmosphere  which  at  some 
periods  has  prevailed  over  large  tracts  of  country,  imparting  a  typhoid  cha- 
racter to  most  diseases,  and  under  the  influence  of  which  typhus  fever  spreads 
among  certain  classes  of  persons,  under  particular  circumstances  of  exposure, 
can  be  adduced  in  contradiction  to  the  above  statement.  In  this  case,  the 
modifying  power  is  evidently  the  result  of  that  atmospheric  peculiarity,  and 
not  of  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  disease ;  inasmuch  as  it  manifests  its 
effects  far  beyond  the  reach  of  cases  of  the  latter,  the  sphere  of  the  conta^ 
gion  of  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  very  limited. 

Yery  different  is  the  case  with  febrile  diseases  originating  from  causes  of  a 
local  and  domestic  character,  and  becoming  general  through  the  extensive 
diffusion  of  these,  aided  by  peculiar  constitutions  of  atmosphere ;  as  well  as 

>  Obs.  on  the  diseases  called  the  Plague,  pp.  16, 191. 

*  Neuf  ann^es  i  Constantinople,  ii.  880.  *  De  la  Peste,  p.  169. 

*  On  Epid.  and  Pestil.  Diseases,  i.  147,  &c. 

*  De  la  Peste  on  Tjphns  d'Orient,  p.  67,  &c. 

'  Traits  des  causes,  des  aocidens  et  de  la  cure  de  la  peste,  4to.  p.  110,  etc. ;  ib.,  Lettre 
s^  M.  de  la  Moniere,  12ino.  p.  4.  ets. 
^  Rdfutation  des  ancionnes  opinions  touchant  la  peste,  12mo.  p.  8. 
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with  epidemic  diieases  due  to  peculiar  meteoratioDs.  Such  diseases  have  the 
power  of  impressing  their  character  and  physiognomy  on  other  complaints, 
those  of  a  contagions  character  inclnded,  and  often,  as  jnst  seen,  of  supplant- 
ing them  more  or  less  completely  during  the  period  of  their  prevalence;  but 
are  in  no  instance  endowed  with  the  well-ascertained  power  of  being  propa- 
gated by  contagion,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  have  not  proved.  This 
power,  of  which  illustrations  in  great  numbers  will  be  found  recorded  in  medi- 
cal and  historical  writings  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  and  Thucydides  to 
car  own,  has  given  rise  to  the  well-known  axiom  laid  down  by  Sydenham, 
that  no  two  diseases  of  unequal  force  can  coexist  in  the  same  place,  the 
epidemic  being  a  sort  of  monarch,  exacting  a  species  of  homage  from  all 
inferior  disorders,  and  which  imposes  upon  them  the  degradation  of  a  livery.^ 
Being  not  powerful  enough  to  expel  entirely  a  disease,  it  forces  upon  it  some 
of  its  symptoms,  and  gives  to  it,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  its  own  peculiar 
ehancter  and  aspect 

It  has  been  seen,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  yellow  fever  exhibits,  in  a 
striking  manner,  the  modifying  empire  in  question,  and  usually  exercises  it  over 
other  diseases  within  the  circle  of  its  range.  For  during  a  wide-spreading  and 
violent  epidemic,  it  either  assumes,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  place  of  all  others 
in  the  infected  district,  or  imparts  to  them  a  portion  of  its  physiognomy  and 
character.  The  reality  of  the  fact  relative  to  ordinary  fevers,  and  the  analogy  it 
thereby  establishes  between  the  yellow  fever  and  diseases  arising  and  spreading 
through  the  instrumentality  of  causes  independent  of  personal  contagion,  and 
incapable  of  being  carried  from  place  to  place,  can  scarcely  need  to  occupy 
US  long.  Examples  of  it  abound ;  a  few  will  sufiSce  in  this  place.  It  is  re- 
marked, by  Dr.  Bush,  that  the  common  bilious  fever  which  prevailed  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1780  chased  away  every  other  febrile  disease  (iii.  *l*l).  1  have 
ahready,  in  the  chapter  on  complications,  alluded  to  instances  of  the  kind. 

In  his  account  of  the  measles  of  1801,  Dr.  Rush  states  that  the  disease 
wore  the  livery  of  the  autumnal  fever  in  the  following  particulars:  "It  was 
strongly  marked  by  remissions  and  intermissions ;  the  exacerbations  came 
chiefly  at  night;  there  was  in  many  cases  a  constant  nausea  and  discharge  of 
bile  by  pnking''  (iv.  T3). 

Dr.  Balfour  tells  us  that  the  intestinal  remitting  fever  of  Bengal,  of  which 
he  has  left;  us  a  g^phic  account,  often  appeared  with  symptoms  of  dysentery, 
rheumatism,  and  pleurisy.'  The  union  of  two  poisons  in  this  way  was  noticed 
by  Pringle  and  others  in  Europe,  in  the  case  of  typhus  and  marsh  fevers.  The 
fever  of  Banker  Street,  New  York,  in  1820,  was  evidently  a  complication  of 
bilious  remittent  and  typhus — ^the  idio  koino  miasmal  fever  of  Dr.  J.  M. 
Smith.'  In  the  epidemic  of  Naples,  in  1764,  it  was  rare,  as  we  learn  from 
Sarcone,  for  other  diseases,  originating  from  causes  different  from  those  of 
the  epidemic  which  scourged  the  city,  not  to  pass  finally  into  the  latter.* 

Dr.  Blake,  in  his  account  of  the  climate  and  diseases  of  Califomia,  remarks 

>  Chapman,  Law  of  Epidemics,  Philada.  Med.  and  PhjB.  Journal,  xii.  106. 

'  A  Collection  of  Treatises  on  the  Effects  of  Sol-lunar  Inflnenoe  in  Feyers,  pp.  124-6. 

'  On  Epidemics,  p.  67.  *  Maladies  de  Naples,  ii.  69. 
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that  althoagh  the  inflaence  of  malaria  does  not  show  itself  in  the  Sacramento 
Yalley,  "by  producing  any  of  the  more  marked  forms  of  disease  by  which  its 
presence  is  usually  manifested,  yet  we  have  constant  indications  of  its  exist- 
ence, by  the  character  it  impresses  on  almost  eyery  form  of  disease  occarring 
in  this  locality."^  Experience,  indeed,  everywhere  shows  that  remittent  and 
intermittent  fevers  are  sometimes  engrafted  upon  or  blended  with  smallpoz, 
scarlatina,  measles,  dysentery,  erysipelas,  syphilis,  scabies,  hooping-congh, 
oriental  plague,  cholera,  gonorrhoea,  Ac. 

Dr.  Nepple,  in  his  description  of  an  epidemic  of  periodic  fever  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  canton  of  Dombes,  in  France,  in  1828,  states  that  almost  every 
febrile  disease  was  then  attended  with  periodical  paroxysms,  which  sabee- 
quently  degenerated  into  true  intermittent  attacks.  Bronchitis,  which  was 
very  common,  and  of  a  highly  acute  character  during  the  winter,  became 
complicated  with  nervous  irritations,  spasmodic  dyspnoea  of  a  more  or  less 
intermittent  type,  and  with  remittent  paroxysms.  Intermittent  neuralgias 
were  more  than  usually  common.  In  a  word,  every  disease  appeared  to  have 
assumed  a  nervous  and  periodic  character.' 

The  same  phenomenon  was  observed  at  Auch  some  years  later,  where, 
independently  of  intermittent  pernicious  fevers  which  prevailed  extensively, 
periodicity  entered  as  an  element  in,  or  as  a  complication  of,  the  greater 
number  of  the  intercurrent  diseases,  even  in  those  which  presented  the  inflam- 
matory character,  and  in  which  physicians  were  more  than  once  obliged  to 
employ  at  the  same  time  the  lancet  and  the  sulphate  of  quinia.' 

The  sweating  fever  prevailed  epidemically  in  the  department  of  Dordogne, 
in  France,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1841,  affecting  10,803  indi- 
vidaals  in  a  population  of  83,342,  and  causing  a  mortality  of  79*7,  or  1  in 
about  5.5  of  the  sick.  For  two  years  previous,  the  department  (especially 
that  part  of  it  embracing  the  cantons  of  Nantron,  Riberac,  and  P^rigueux) 
was  overrun  with  eruptive  fevers — measles,  scarlatina,  smallpox,  and  vario- 
loid. Generally,  one  or  two  of  these  occupied  the  ground  three  or  fonr  weeks, 
and  then  made  way  for  the  others.  In  several  instances,  measles  and  scarla- 
tina, or  smallpox  and  varioloid,  marched  together ;  while  in  some,  all  fonr 
existed  at  the  same  time.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  sweating  fever 
made  its  appearance.  In  the  course  of  the  year — from  the  7th  of  May  to 
November — the  disease  broke  out  five  times  in  as  many  different  places,  and 
disappeared ;  so  that  the  epidemic,  considered  in  its  ensemble^  appeared,  as  it 
were,  in  five  instalments.  On  four  of  these  occasions  it  assumed  suddenly  its 
legitimate  garb,  and  immediately  drove  away  all  other  diseases. 

On  the  fifth,  however,  things  took  a  different  turn.  All  at  once,  after  a 
thunderstorm,  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  the  days  following,  a  disease  heretofore 
unknown  broke  out.  It  was  very  different  in  its  nature  and  results  from  the 
measles,  which  then  prevailed ;  but  yet  difficult  at  first  to  recognize,  owing  to 

>  N.  0.  Journ.,  ix.  510,  611.  «  Tr.  des  Fievres  Int«rm.,  p.  137. 

'  Companion,  Apor^u  8ur  les  Maladies  qui  ont  r^gnd  ^pid6miqaement  &  Auch,  BuUetin 
de  FAcad.,  yiii.  C34. 
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its  being  onder  the  dependence  of  the  complaint  it- so  singularly  and  suddenly 
came  to  replace.  The  disease  no  longer  presented  exactly  the  same  train  of 
phenomena,  the  same  kind  of  pulse,  or  eruption.  Nevertheless,  there  was  in 
that  new  physiognomy  of  symptoms  a  family  air  which  greatly  puzzled  the 
physicians.  The  measles  were  modified.  To  the  precursory  febrile  symptoms 
were  added  others  which  are  strangers  to  the  disease ;  while  others  which 
belong  to  it  disappeared  unexpectedly.  Some  days  before,  the  patients  had 
been  seized  with  a  chill,  cough,  coryza,  and  all  the  opening  symptoms  of 
measles.  *  In  some  cases,  one  of  these  symptoms  now  gave  way ;  in  others,  a 
different  one  disappeared ;  in  all,  the  attack  henceforward  came  on  without 
the  chilL  Some,  however,  had  a  marked  and  well-defined  rubeolic  eruption, 
while  in  others  the  skin  became  covered  with  a  miliary  eruption.^ 

It  is  not  improper  to  remark  here  that,  though  admitting  the  modifying 
power  exercised  by  yellow  fever  over  concomitant  diseases,  and  while  reject- 
ing as  erroneous  the  conclusion  of  M.  Rochoux,  who  denies  its  existence 
altogether  as  regards  the  fever  of  the  tropics,  and  deduces  from  this  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  a  difference  between  that  fever  and  the  fever  of  temperate 
climates,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  its  influence  has  often  been  somewhat 
magnified,  more  particularly  in  the  West  Indies.  Fromallthe  information  we  can 
collect  on  the  subject,  the  conclusion  is  natural  that  the  influence  in  the  latter 
is  manifested  fully  only  in  times  of  violent  epidemics,  and  that  in  our  latitudes 
it  is  seldom  so  complete  as  to  cause  the  total  disappearance  of  other  diseases, 
and  especially  of  those  of  kindred  character.  Nothing  is  more  common, 
in  hot  climates,  than  the  coexistence  of  two  grades  of  fever  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  the  degree  of  their  violence  and  in  the  character  of  the  subjects 
attacked.  While  a  mild  intermittent  prevails  among  the  natives  and  old 
inhabitants  of  a  district,  who  greatly  outnumber  the  unprotected,  the  yellow 
fever  prevails  among  these.  It  happens,  also,  that  remittents  and  intermit- 
tents  prevail  among  all  classes — strangers  and  natives — ^until  the  cause  of  the 
yellow  fever  becomes  fully  developed,  when  the  latter  attacks  strangers,  while 
the  others  continue  their  course  among  the  acclimatized.  Again,  at  the  close 
of  an  epidemic  the  autumnal  fevers  continue  to  show  themselves,  and,  the 
cause  of  the  yellow  fever  having  ceased  more  or  less  completely,  strangers 
are  no  longer  affected  by  it ;  but  are  now,  like  the  acclimatized,  open  to 
attacks  from  the  former.  Of  this,  Desportes  gives  us  several  examples.  But, 
I  repeat,  the  occurrence  is  to  be  observed  at  those  seasons  when  the  disease 
prevails  to  a  limited  extent;  for  in  times  of  unusually  severe  epidemics,  when 
the  fever  is  exceedingly  malignant,  and  the  cause  so  pervading  and  powerfid 
as  to  attack  large  multitudes,  and  not  to  spare,  as  usual,  the  acclimatized — an 
instance  of  which  it  did  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  Rochoux  to  witness — the  reigning 
disease  absorbs  and  supersedes  all  other  febrile  complaints,  or  modifies  them 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

In  regard  to  temperate  climates,  and  of  our  own  country  particularly,  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  superseding  and  modifying  power  in  question  is  always  as 

>  Parrot,  Hlstoire  de  la  Suette  Miliaire,  M^m.  de  TAoad.  de  M61.,  x.  895-6. 
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great  as  is  stated  by  some  writers,  though  no  one  con  deny  that,  under  ordinaij 
circumstances,  it  is  more  striking  than  in  tropical  regions.  In  the  epidemici 
of  those  regions  where  the  protective  influence  of  acclimatiiation  does  not 
prevail,  and  where  necessarily  the  protected,  unlike  what  takes  place  in  the 
West  Indies,  are  comparatively  few,  the  number  of  individoals  stricken  dowa 
with  the  fever  in  the  infected  district,  during  a  wide-spreading  epidemic, 
being  ordinarily  very  large — infinitely  more  so,  perhaps,  than  that  of  thoee 
labouring  under  other  complaints — and  the  cases  following  on  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  attention  is  principally  fixed  on  the  reigning  and  deadly  die* 
ease ;  and  it  must  occur  that,  under  such  circumstances,  a  number  are  attacked 
by  the  latter  who  otherwise  would  have  suffered  in  some  other  way.  To  thla^ 
too,  it  must  be  added  that  the  advocates  of  the  idea  of  the  complete  monopoly 
of  the  reigning  epidemic  are  almost  exclusively  to  be  found  among  those  who, 
believing  in  the  unity  of  febrile  diseases,  regard  the  yellow  as  only  a  higher 
grade  of  the  remitting  and  bilious  fever  of  the  season,  and  view  the  latter, 
when  it  coexists  with  the  former,  not  as  an  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  two 
forms  of  fever,  but  of  various  degrees  of  one  and  the  same  complaint^  all  of 
which  are  due  to  the  agency  of  the  same  cause. 

Nevertheless,  after  making  all  possible  allowances  for  exaggerations  on  this 
subject,  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  absorbing  and 
modifying  influence  adverted  to,  and  its  manifestation  on  numerous  occasions; 
and  we  may  derive  from  the  occurrence  an  additional  reason  for  believing  in 
the  local  origin  and  non-contagious  character  of  the  yellow  fever,  seeing  that 
it  shares  that  power  with  other  fevers  which,  if  not  identical  with  it  in  the 
nature  of  its  causes,  phenomena,  and  pathological  conditions,  belong  to  the 
same  family  of  diseases,  and  which  are  all  devoid  of  contagious  qualities. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

PROOFS  OP  NON-CONTAGION — CONTINUED. 

The  Disease  one  of  Hot  Climates  and  Hot  Weather  only^  and  is  arrested  hfi 
Cold, — Some  of  the  contagious  diseases  of  the  eruptive  class  prevail,  at  times, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  hot  climates.  The  spread  of  smallpox  in 
Africa,  and  among  the  black  and  the  white  population  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  furnishes  evidence  of  this  fact.  But  though  this  may  hold  good  oc- 
casionally in  temperate  regions,  where,  under  certain  circumstances,  such  dis- 
eases prevail  during  the  summer  months,  it  is  more  generally  found  that  they 
reign  there  principally  in  the  cooler  seasons  of  the  year,  and  even  during  the 
cold  of  winter,  and  that  they  disappear  on  the  accession  of  hot  weather;  while 
some  of  them,  as  scarlatina,  are  unknown,  and  cannot  be  propagated  in  the 
Antilles,  the  natives  of  which  are  said  to  require  a  sojourn  of  eighteen  months 
before  becoming  susceptible  to  the  impression  of  the  poison.   Even  as  regards 
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smallpox  itself,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  spreads  as  widely,  and  proyes 
as  malignant  in  hot  regions  as  it  does  in  cold  countries.  Desportes,  who 
notes  the  occasional  introduction  of  the  disease  in  St.  Domingo,  states  that 
soch  events  were  not  calculated  to  create  alarm,  inasmuch  as  he  had  remarked 
that  the  disease  was  not  dangerous,  that  it  was  not  readily  communicated 
from  individual  to  individual,  and  that  if  some  negroes  died  of  it,  the  circum- 
stance was  to  be  attributed  more  to  want  of  care  than  to  the  malignancy  of 
the  disease  and  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  (i.  89). 

If  such  be  the  case  in  cold  regions — at  least  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
erapUve  febrile  diseases  of  a  positive,  and  to  some  of  a  probable  contagious 
character — if  they  are  diseases  of  cold  weather — or  at  most,  if  they  appear  in 
both  cold  and  hot  seasons — ^these  facts  are  still  more  strikingly  true  as  re- 
gards febrile  diseases  of  a  different  character.  Typhus  fever,  of  the  conta- 
gious nature  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  has  been  well  said  to  be  the 
disease  of  cold  climates.  That  cases  of  it  appe&r  occasionally  in  the  tropics, 
and  during  the  hot  weather  of  northern  latitudes,  may  be  true ;  certain  it  is, 
also,  that  Desportes,  Dazille,  and  other  of  the  older  writers  on  the  diseases 
of  the  West  Indies,  mention  the  occurrence  there  of  putrid  and  malignant 
fevers,  which  have  often  been  regarded  as  identical  with  the  typhus  fever  of 
Europe  and  this  country.  But  we  have  unquestionable  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  such  cases  are  exceedingly  rare  within  the  tropics ;  and  no  American  or 
European  physician  need  be  told  that  in  temperate  regions  the  disease  pre- 
vails often  in  winter,  and  disappears  with  the  accession  of  hot,  or  even  warm 
weather.  Dr.  John  Hunter,  whose  extensive  experience  was  obtained  in  both 
hemispheres,  states  that  he  never  saw  the  jail  or  hospital  fever  earlier  than  the 
month  of  November,  and  thinks  it  seldom  appears  so  soon ;  that  it  becomes 
frequent  about  Christmas,  and  increases  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February.  "If  March  and  April  are  warm,  it  grows  less  frequent ;  but  if  they 
are  cold,  it  continues  nearly  as  common  as  in  the  preceding  months.  When 
the  weather  begins  to  grow  warm,  it  gradually  disappears."*  "I  would  ob- 
serve,^ he  adds,  "  that  for  upwards  of  two  years  that  I  remained  in  Jamaica, 
I  never  saw  one  instance  of  the  hospital  fever,  though  the  military  hospitals 
were  often  as  much  crowded  as  they  are  in  Europe."  "  The  heat  proves  a 
prevention  of  the  disease,  as  much  as  cold  forwards  its  production."'  ''In 
the  crowded  transports  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war,"  says  Dr.  Fergu- 
son,* "typhus  fevers  were  frequent  amongst  newly  embarked  troops,  and 
they,  of  course,  for  the  doctrines  of  the  day,  carried  the  contagion  to  the 
West  Indies,  which  afterwards  became  yellow  fever  under  that  exalted  tem- 
perature." "  But,  alas  for  the  faith  I  Typhus  fever  will  not  stand  carrying 
to  warmer  latitudes.  If  the  ship  be  even  ordinarily  clean,  it  will  vanish  long 
before  you  can  have  entered  the  tropics;  and  you  may  as  well  attempt  to 
transplant  a  willow  tree,  or  a  hazel,  into  a  West  India  colony,  as  a  fever  of 

■  TransactionB  of  Lond.  CoUege  of  Phys.,  iii.  860. 
'  nnd.,  p.  856. 

*  Recol,  p.  143;  lb.,  Med.-Chir.  ReT.,  Jan.  1840,  p.  817;  lb.,  Med.  Gtz.,  xxil.  869. 
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that  class.  I  do  not  utterly  deny,  although  I  never  saw  it,  the  posaibilitj  of 
landing  typhus  fever  there  out  of  a  foul  crowded  ship — but  it  will  not  stay; 
it  will  disappear  infallibly  as  soon  as  yentilation,  even  in  the  most  ordinary 
degree,  is  restored.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  crowded  convict  and  emi* 
grant  ships  have  carried  typhus  fever  through  the  tropics  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Australia ;  but  no  importation,  however  foul,  could  establish 
it  in  those  countries,  or  cause  it  to  spread — ^nor  is  it,  I  believe,  known  in 
them  even  now." 

Many  facts  in  corroboration  of  the  principle  that  contagious  fever  is  in  a 
gpreat  measure  unknown  in  tropical  climates,  and  frequently  prevails  in  the 
cold  season  of  temperate  regions — ^in  a  word,  that  heat  is  in  some  measure 
inimical  to  the  matter  of  contagion,  which  generally  luxuriates  during  the 
continuance  of  a  cold  temperature,  are  recorded  in  the  works  of  Bancroft* 
Trotter,*  Blane,'  Lind,*  R.  Jackson,^  Howard,*  Lempriere,^  Tullock/  Cher- 
vin,"  &c.  When  we  refer  to  the  British,  Irish,  French,  and  other  historiei 
of  continued  fever,  typhus,and  typhoid,  we  find  that  on  the  point  under  dis- 
cussion they  obey  the  same  law.  Though  at  different  times  and  places  they 
have  commenced,  reigned,  and  ceased  in  every  season  of  the  year;  though  they 
have  been  known,  in  Europe  and  this  country,  occasionally  to  prevail  in  the 
warmest  portions  of  the  year — ^they  more  usually  prevail  during  the  cold  wea- 
ther of  winter  or  the  cool  of  spring ;  as  a  general  rule  we  do  not  find  their 
epidemic  course  impeded  by  the  accession  of  low  temperature.^®  So  far  as  the 
gpreat  valley  of  North  America  is  concerned,  Dr.  Drake — whose  ability  and 
accuracy  will  not  be  questioned — has  found:  1.  That  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers  make  their  appearance  in  every  season,  but  begin  more  than  twice  as 
frequently  in  the  fall  and  winter  as  in  the  spring  and  summer.  2.  That  they 
prevail  much  oftener  in  autumn  and  winter  than  in  the  other  seasons ;  and 
most  frequently  of  all  in  winter.  3.  That  they  sometimes  cease  with  the 
accession  of  summer,  reviving  in  winter,  again  to  cease  when  summer  returns; 

»  Essay  on  Ye)!ow  Fever,  p.  608.  «  Mod.  Naut.,  i.  184,  197. 

*  Diseases  of  Seamen,  p.  288. 

<  On  Seamen,  p.  319;  lb.,  On  Fey.  and  Infection,  pp.  317,  318. 
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628 ;  O'Brien,  lb.,  iii.  494-6 ;  Willan,  Diseases  of  London,  in  Miscel.  Works,  pp.  163- 
176,  217,  &o. ;  Bateman,  Epid.  of  Lond.,  p.  16;  Rouz,  Traits  des  Ficvres  Adynamiques, 
p.  436;  Montault,  M^.  de  I'Acad.  do  Mdd.,  vii.  193,  869;  Roederer  and  Wagler,  p. 
30,  &c. ;  H.  Jackson,  on  Contagious  Fevers,  pp.  68,  69,  60 ;  Stoker,  on  Continued  Fever, 
&c.,  pp.  37,  38;  Forget,  Traits  de  I'Ent^rite  Folliculaire,  p.  409;  Dublin  Joam.  of  Med. 
Sci.,  X.  34 ;  Rept.  of  Registrar  General  for  1843  and  1844 ;  Cheyne,  Dublin  Uospital  Re- 
ports, ii.  44,  62 ;  Barker  and  Cheyne,  An  Account  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of 
the  Fever  lately  epidemical  in  Ireland,  i.  16,  49-69,  148,  193;  ii.  172,  178;  Genest,  Cli- 
nique  MMicale  de  Chomel,  p.  849;  Lombard  and  Fauconnet  on  Typhoid  Fever;  Valleix, 
Guide  du  M6d.  Practicien,  x.  766. 
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and  that  the  same  remark  is  coDverselj  tree  of  winter.  "  On  the  whole,"  Dr. 
Drake  remarks,  "they  prevail  more  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather,  and  this 
eoincides  with  mj  own  observations  at  Cincinnati,  where  the  number  of  spo- 
radic cases  has  generally  been  gpreatcr  between  the  autumnal  and  vernal 
equinoxes  than  in  the  other  half  of  the  year"  (ii.  444). 

In  addition,  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  the  contagionsness  of  the  oriental 
plagne  be  admitted,  that  disease  may  be  adduced  as  a  further  illustration  of 
the  &ct8  that  cold  weather  promotes  the  development,  and  a  hot  temperature 
dissipates  the  matter  of  contagions,  as  it  prevails  during  winter  in  Egypt, 
and  disappears  on  the  accession  of  summer.^  But  on  this  I  will  not  insist, 
seeing  that  the  contagiousness  of  that  disease  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  be  viewed  as  a  fact  placed  beyond  dispute  ;  that  the  season 
of  its  preTalence  differs  in  other  countries;  that  the  period  of  its  origin  and 
cessation  in  Egypt  appears  to  depend  on  causes  independent  of  the  mere 
elevated  temperature  existing  at  the  time,  or  on  which  the  latter  exercises 
an  indirect  agency;  and  that  at  Constantinople  and  other  places  the  disease 
is  under  the  control  of  other  influences. 

Again:  Contagious  diseases  are  not  dependent  for  their  origin  and  pro- 
pagation on  the  hygrometrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  either  prior  to 
their  appearance  or  during  their  continuance,  and  whether  they  occur  sporadi- 
cally or  assume  an  epidemic  character.  Wet  or  dry  weather  does  not  appear 
to  be  essentially  necessary  to  their  development,  and  docs  not  arrest  their  pro- 
gress, while  it  will  be  found  that,  so  far  as  regards  typhus  fever,  if  dampness 
exercises  a  controlling  influence,  that  dampness  is  almost  invariably  associated 
with  cold,  not  heat. 

When,  with  these  facts  before  us,  we  examine  the  period  of  origin  and 
cessation  as  well  as  the  causes  and  mode  of  propagation  of  diseases  with 
which  the  yellow  fever  is  more  or  less  closely  allied,  we  find  that  they  are 
diseases  of  hot  climates  or  hot  seasons ;  that  they  commence  in  hot  weather, 
continue,  and  are  more  malignant  and  wide  spreading  after  the  middle  of 
summer,  and  during  the  autumn,  and  that  they  disappear  in  temperate  cli- 
mates on  the  accession  of  very  cold  weather  or  frost.  Besides  this,  we  find 
they  are  everywhere  under  the  influence  of  certain  hygrometrical  conditions 
of  atmosphere,  are  due  to  the  action  of  domestic  causes,  and  are  universally 
admitted  to  be  void  of  contagions  properties ;  nay,  more,  that  no  facts  are 
recorded  of  a  nature  calculated  to  afford  satisfactory  reasons  for  suspecting 
them  to  be  contingently  so — a  fact  admitted  very  generally  even  by  conta- 
gionists  in  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  and  this  country. 

On  the  connection  of  these  fevers  with  high  atmospheric  heat,  I  have 
already  touched.  To  what  was  then  said,  it  may  be  added  that  remittent  and 
intermittent  fevers  seldom  appear  before  the  middle  or  close  of  summer,  and 
cease  on  the  accession  of  winter.  Their  existence  in  an  epidemic  form  in  tem- 
perate regions,  is  never  known  to  occur  in  the  spring  of  the  year ;  cases  that 
occur  in  that  season,  or  in  winter,  being  accounted  for  without  having  re- 

1  Bapport  SOT  la  Peste,  p.  880 ;  Clot-Bey,  p.  226. 
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coarse  to  the  supposition  of  the  development  then  of  the  efficient  cause.  They 
never  show  themselves  in  winter,  and  if  they  appear  early  in  sammer — ^wbich  ii 
seldom  the  case — the  occurrence  is  only  noticed  under  peculiar  circumstances 
of  atmosphere  existing  during  the  preceding  months,  and  which  invest  these 
with  the  characteristic  conditions  appertaining  to  autumn.  They  are  em* 
phatically  diseases  of  hot  weather,  requiring  for  their  production  a  continuance 
for  some  time  previous  of  high  atmospheric  heat.  They  appear,  generally, 
some  weeks  after  the  hottest  month;  the  period  being  retarded  as  we  proceed 
north.  For  the  same  reasons  they  may  readily  be  understood  to  be  diseases 
of  hot  latitudes,  prevailing,  as  they  do,  violently  and  almost  perpetually 
within  the  tropics,  and  ceasing  long  before  we  reach  the  polar  circle. 

In  the  Mediterranean  stations,  the  admissions  into  the  hospital,  and  the 
deaths,  average  nearly  twice  as  high  between  July  and  October  as  daring 
any  similar  number  of  months  in  the  year.^  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
sickly  season,  in  malarial  districts,  is  from  July  to  September."  The  fever  of 
Rome,  in  general,  is  held  to  begin  with  the  great  heats  about  the  end  of 
June.  The  Roman  people  have  fixed  on  St.  Peter's  day  as  the  exact  period 
of  its  outbreak,  and  it  reigns  from  then  till  it  is  put  a  stop  to  by  the  equi- 
noctial or  autumnal  rains  of  September.  The  readers  of  Horace  will  recol- 
lect that,  in  his  time,  July  was  notorious  for  its  insalubrity.  "Addodi 
febres  et  testamenta  rcsignat" 

In  this  country  and  in  Canada  it  commences  in  July  or  August,  and  ends 
in  the  south  in  November  or  December,  and  in  the  north  about  October. 
In  England,  much  the  same  results  are  obtained.^  In  Walcheren,  the  sickly 
months  are  June,  July,  August,  September,  when  the  heat  is  considerable.* 

In  hot  latitudes,  where  the  heat  is  almost  constant,  the  fever,  if  not  con- 
stant also,  commences  earlier  than  in  our  latitudes,  and  lasts  later  when  not 
put  a  stop  to  by  unusual  agencies.  On  the  African  coast  it  exists  to  some 
extent  at  all  seasons ;  but  is  formidable  from  April  to  November,  and  espe- 
cially rife  from  July  to  the  last-meutioned  month.  In  Senegal,  thunder- 
showers  commence  towards  the  close  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  and 
continue  to  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  rains  set  in.  This  season  {hivemage) 
lasts  to  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November.  It  is  at  this  period 
(the  hottest  of  the  year)  that  remittent  fevers  usually  make  their  appearance.' 
In  the  West  Indies,  also,  the  period  of  the  greatest  liability  is  between  July 
and  December,  when  the  hottest  weather,  combined  with  considerable  mois- 
ture, prevails.  In  Bengal,  fever  commences  in  August,  and  continues  till 
November."  In  Ceylon,  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  are,  in  gene- 
ral, the  period  of  the  year  when  the  greatest  sickness  prevails.^  In  a  word, 
the  epoch  of  appearance  and  disappearance  may  vary  in  different  localities 
according  to  the  situation  of  these,  and  their  position  relative  to  the  equator, 
and  the  consequent  modification  in  the  period  of  the  seasons ;  but  everywhere 

on  Morbid  Poisons,  ii.  460.  '  Mncgrigor,  Med.-Chir.  Tr.,  ri.  887. 

p.  cit. ;  Watson,  445.  «  Blanc,  Dissertation,  i.  225. 

p.  48.  •  Clark,  on  Long  Voyages,  i.  116. 

,  Topography  and  DiMsses  of  Ceylon,  p.  89. 
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endemic  or  antmnnal  feyers  break  oat,  or  are  most  rife,  daring  or  shortly 
after  the  hottest  weather. 

While  sach  is  the  connection  in  qaestion  between  the  prodoction  and  diffa- 
non  of  periodic  fever  of  a  non-contagioas  character  and  high  temperature,  it 
will  be  foand  that  whenever  in  a  miasmatic  district,  the  thermometer  descends 
to  the  freezing  point,  and  there  remains  awhile,  the  progress  of  malarial  fever 
fa  arrested.  In  this  vicinity,  among  others,  every  one,  from  the  learned  phy- 
■ieian  to  tibe  gossiping  granny,  knows  fall  well  that  the  accession  of  severe 
eold  weather,  and  particularly  of  black  frost,  is  sare  to  be  marked  by  a  ces- 
wtion  of  the  fevers  in  qaestion,  and  that,  in  the  few  cases  that  present  them* 
■elves  after  that  event,  the  attack  is  ascribable  to  that  power  of  dormancy, 
by  Tirtne  of  which  the  caase  of  some  diseases  remains,  for  a  greater  or  less 
length  of  time,  latent  in  the  system  after  exposure,  and  which,  in  some  forms 
of  fever,  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  prolonged  for  weeks  and  even  months. 
Hiad  I  space  and  leisure  to  enlarge  much  on  this  subject,  and,  indeed,  were 
It  necessary,  I  could  demonstrate,  by  means  of  numerous  quotations,  that 
sach  is  the  case  also  in  other  parts  of  this  country,  and  in  foreign  lands — ^in 
every  place,  indeed,  where  the  cold  of  winter  is  well  marked  or  the  frost 
■evere.  A  few  references  will  be  sufficient.  Thus,  in  regard  to  periodical 
fevers,  the  fact  of  their  cessation,  through  the  effect  of  cold  or  f^ost,  is  re- 
corded in  the  writings  of  the  physicians  of  our  northern  and  middle  States, 
and  of  Canada:  Rush,*  Currie,*  Potter,'  Caldwell,*  B.  H.  Smith,*  J.  M. 
Smith,"  Wood,'  Coventry,"  Vaughan,"  Lee,*"  Usher  Parsons,"  Agnew,"  Lu- 
CSB,"  Stratton.^  In  the  South,  Southwest,  and  West,  we  find  it  mentioned 
—often  insisted  upon — ^by  Taylor,"  Ramsay ,*•  Hansford,*'^  Thompson,**  Wa- 
ring,«  Arnel,"  Prior,«  Smelt,"  Dunbar,"  Staley,"*  Dickson,"  Hildreth,* 
Drake,*'  Bissell  and  Metcalf,"  Simons,*  Grant,"  Cooke."    Cross  we  the 

*  Non-Coot,  of  Tellow  FoTer,  Med.  Repos.,  vi.  162. 

'  On  Bilioaf  Fever,  pp.  18,  21 ;  Med.  and  Philoe.  Register,  181,  195. 

'  On  Contagion,  p.  16. 

«  On  Miaama,  p.  16;  Med.  and  Phys.  Mem.  (1800),  p.  202. 

*  Webster's  Collection,  p.  107.  *  On  Epidemics,  p.  71. 

*  Pract.  of  Med.,  i.  142,  267. 

*  On  Lake  Ferer,  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Phys.  Jonm.,  iii.  15 ;  Tr.  of  Med.  Soc.  of  the  State 
of  N.  T.,  for  1825,  p.  42. 

*  Med.  Bepos.,  ir.  180.  »  Ibid.,  iii.  252. 

"  On  Malaria  (£ssajs),  p.  200.  i'  Med.  Recorder,  tI.  188. 

>*  Ibid.,  T.  420.  i«  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  J.,  IzIt.  p.  10. 

*  Webster's  CoUeetion,  p.  148.  ^  History  of  South  Carolina,  ii.  65-56. 
"  Webster's  Collection,  p.  148.  ^  Chapman's  Journal,  z.  106. 

*  N.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  J.,  1.  5;  ix.  875.          »  Med.  and  Philos.  Register,  ii.  10. 
«>  In  Potter,  op.  cit,  p.  16.  *»  Med.  Repos.,  ix.  127. 

*  Ibid.,  Till.  258.  '«  Med.  Recorder,  t.  460. 
"  Am.  Joum.,  iL  64. 

*  Med.  Repos.,  xL  845;  Chapman's  Joum.,  ix.  109. 

^  Topog.  and  Dis.  of  the  Valley  of  the  Miss.,  pp.  608,  718. 

*  Drake,  p.  895 ;  Merrill,  Memphis  Med.  Record,  i.  90. 

*  Charleston  Joum.,  It.  548.  *  Am.  Joum.,  July,  1858,  p.  112. 
*'  Med.  Record,  tIL  p.  458. 
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Atlantic,  we  find  the  same  thing  taught  by  Sydenham,*  Lan<nai»*  Cleghon," 
Bartholin,^  Bancroft,'  Williams,'  Gopland,^  Macculloch,"  Monfidcon,*  Bi> 
gand  de  Lisle,"*  R.  Hamilton,"  Sir  J.  Pringle,"  F.  Home,"  G.  Brown," 
Toumon,"  Bailly,**  Sir  Ch.  Morgan,*'  Sir  James  Clark,**  Booth,**  Camere," 
De  Renzi,"*  Jacqnot.**  In  fact,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  well-lniown  and  indu- 
pntable  phenomenon,  by  all  who  have  written  on  the  periodic  feren  of 
England,  Holland,  Flanders,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  etc.  Nay,  in  the  Wot 
Indies  themselves,  the  healthy  season  is  the  cool  season,  and  the  conUnuiiee 
of  periodic  fevers  daring  the  winter  months  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
continuance  of  heat.  In  warm  winters  fever  continues ;  in  cool  ones  it  du- 
appears  in  great  measure,  or  completely. 

According  to  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Drake,  "the  fever  will  occnr  in  winter, 
at  all  places  where  that  season  has  a  mean  temperature  of  60^  or  upwards,  ti 
at  Yera  Cruz,  Tampico,  Havana,  Key  West,  Tampa  Bay,  and  Fort  King,  tad 
it  is  well  known  that  cases  do  occur  at  those  places  in  that  season ;  hot  h 
other  places,  where  the  winter  heat  barely  rises  over  60^,  tbey  are  few  ii 
number.  At  New  Orleans,  and  generally  under  the  30th  parallel,  where  the 
mean  winter  heat  is  as  low  as  50^,  the  fever  is  suspended." 

Dr.  Drake  further  says :  ''But  the  seasons  are  made  up  of  months,  and  we 
are  here  brought  to  consider  its  connection  with  their  respective  temperatoreii 
Up  to  Tampa  Bay,  every  winter  month  rises  above  60^;  but  at  New  Orkiii^ 
or  the  30th  parallel,  only  the  nine  months  from  March  to  November  hare  thai 
temperature ;  and  as  we  advance  to  the  north,  the  number  of  months  haviag 
it  constantly  decreases.  Thus,  at  St.  Louis  it  is  attained  by  five  months  only, 
from  May  to  September,  inclusive;  at  Fort  Snelling,  by  four;  at  Fort  Brady, 
by  three ;  at  Montreal,  by  four ;  at  Quebec,  by  three.  In  advancing  farther 
north,  June  and  September  fall  below  it;  and  finally,  in  the  distant  north, 
July  and  August,  or  the  entire  year.  Long  before  this  reduction  is  reached 
by  those  two  months,  however,  the  fever  ceases,  and  therefore  it  results  that  a 
continuance  for  more  than  two  months  of  a  heat  equal  to  60°  is  necessary  to 
the  development  of  the  fever."  "It  appears,  from  all  that  has  been  said,  that 
within  the  tropics,  autumnal  fevers  occur  throughout  the  year,  and  that  as  we 
move  northerly  the  duration  of  its  prevalence  shortens,  by  its  beginning  later 

1  Works,  ii.  191.  *  De  Noxiis  Paladam  Efflaviis,  p.  46. 

*  Dis.  of  Minorca,  p.  188.  *  Hist  Anatomicarom,  p.  72. 
»  Tr.  on  Yellow  Fever,  pp.  292,  407;  Sequel  to  do.,  p.  91. 

«  On  Morbid  Poisons,  ii.  460.  ^  Vol.  i.  p.  759;  ii.  1100. 

*  On  Malaria,  p.  155.  *  Traits  des  Marais,  p.  846. 

^  In  Johnson  on  Trop.  CI.,  p.  818.  "  On  Marsh  Remit  Fever,  pp.  28,  82. 

"  Dis.  of  the  Army,  pp.  14,  116,  172.  "  Med.  Facts  and  Observ.,  pp.  46,  76. 

"  Cyclop,  of  Pmct  Med.,  ii.  235.  »  Etudes  sur  Rome,  i.  203. 

^  Traite  des  F.  Int  Pemicicuses,  p.  134.  "  Lady  Morgan's  lUly,  i.  439;  iL  106. 

»»  Med.  Notes  on  Italy,  pp.  80-83. 

»  Life  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  i.  258 ;  ii.  295,  597. 

»  Du  Climat  de  I'ltalic,  p.  871. 

'>  Ovi*.  Sulla  Topog.  Med.  del.  Regno  di  Napoli,  p.  68;  lb.,  Miasmi  Paludosi,  p.  21. 

*>  Des  F.  a  Quinquina,  p.  38. 
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in  spring  and  terminating  earlier  in  autumn.  March  and  Noyember  first 
e8cai>e ;  then  April  and  May  on  the  one  hand,  and  October  on  the  other ; 
lastly,  June  and  September."^ 

.  Now  if,  haying  settled  those  points  respecting  malarial  non-contagions 
ferers  which,  as  seen,  though  not  identical  with  yellow  fever,  belong  evidently 
to  the  same  family  of  diseases,  we  extend  our  investigation,  and  inquire  how 
natters  stand  relative  to  the  latter  fever,  we  shall  find  that,  like  the  other 
disease,  it  is  one  of  hot  latitudes,  and  ceases  under  circumstances  similar  to 
those  by  which  it  is  Influenced,  and  diametrically  opposed  to  those  we  have 
noticed  in  connection  with  contagious  febrile  complaints.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  a  high  atmospheric  heat  is  essential  to  its  development  and  epidemic 
dilTosion.  It  requires  to  be  preceded,  during  a  certain  length  of  time,  by 
particalar  thermometrical  and  hygrometrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  closes  its  epidemic  career  under  the  influences  of  the  same  meteoric 
agencies  as  ordinary  autumnal  fevers.  That  in  some  sickly  seasons,  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe,  cases  are  sometimes  met  with  several 
days  or  (as  in  the  south)  some  weeks  after  cold  weather  has  set  in,  is  true ; 
bnt  such  results  are  rare,  in  the  north  particularly,  and  they  are  most  gene- 
zally  the  effect  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease  in  persons  who  had  imbibed 
the  seeds  of  it  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  thermometer.  But  here,  as  elsewhere — 
ftt  the  north  and  the  south — the  disease  invariably  ceases  as  an  epidemic 
after  a  firost  sufficiently  severe  to  kill  the  leaves  of  trees  and  annual  plants. 
.  Dr.  Bush,"  speaking  of  our  yellow  fever,  says :  "It  is  completely  destroyed 
by  frost."  Dr.  Currie  (p.  2)  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  epidemic  of  1793 : 
''As  the  weather  became  cold  and  frosty,  its  declension  was  so  rapid  that  it 
appeared  as  if  extinguished  by  a  miracle."  In  1797,  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine* derived  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  yellow  and  bilious 
fevers  from  the  fact  that  they  were  both  uniformly  checked  and  destroyed  by 
the  same  causes — ^heavy  rains  and  frost.  And  if  the  reader  will  examine  the 
records  of  all  the  other  epidemics  by  which  this  city  has  been  visited — ^those 
of  1699,  1741,  1747,  1794,  1797,  1798,  1799,  1805,  and  1820— he  will  find 
that  they  were  all  put  a  stop  to,  more  or  less  suddenly,  by  the  occurrence  of 
similar  changes  of  temperature. 

Drs.  Harrison,^  Thomas,*  Gros,*  etc.,  of  New  Orleans,  inform  us  that  the 
fever  of  that  city  ceases  as  an  epidemic  after  the  occurrence  of  frost.  Drs. 
Moultrie,^  Lining,"  Campbell,*  Chalmers,"*  Ramsay,"  Harris,"  of  Charleston, 
tell  us  much  the  same  thing  relative  to  the  fever  of  that  city,  which  invariably 

■  Drake,  op.  cit,  p.  714. 

'  Facts  intended  to  prove  the  Yellow  Fever  not  to  be  contagious.  Works,  It.  155.  See 
alio  iii  98,  99,  100,  201 ;  iv.  8,  45,  95. 

*  Letters  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  p.  3. 

«  Bemarks  on  the  Tellow  Fever,  N.  0.  Joum.,  Sept.  1845,  p.  180. 

*  Essai  SOT  la  Fi^vre  Jaiine  d'Am^que,  p.  110. 

*  Rapport,  etc.,  pp.  6,  61.  ^  French  translation,  p.  5. 

*  Essays  and  Observations  of  Edinburgh,  ii.  409. 

*  See  Watts,  p.  249.  ^  CUmate  of  South  Carolins,  ii.  60. 
"  Bled.  Beposit,  iv.  219.  u  Barton*s  Journal,  u.  29. 
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ceases  on  the  accession  of  frost  or  serere  cold.  Nor  do  we  find  matkera  take 
a  different  tarn  in  that  respect  at  Natchez.  Of  the  epidemic  of  181T,  we  are 
told,  by  Dr.  Perlee,^  that  ''on  the  9th  of  November  there  occnrred  a  seTert 
frost,  which  at  once  arrested  its  progress,  and  permitted  the  inhabitanta  to 
return  in  safety  to  their  homes." 

The  same  writer,  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  1819,  informs  qb  that 
the  weather  became  cool  in  the  middle  of  November,  and  the  disease  began 
to  subside.  About  the  first  of  December,  there  having  been  a  moderate 
frost,  the  Board  of  Health  quickly  informed  the  inhabitants  that  they  conM 
return  to  their  homes  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  safety."  In  reference  to 
the  epidemic  of  1823,  the  most  disastrous  by  which  that  city  was  visited,  Dr. 
Merrill  remarks:  ''During  the  night  of  the  31st  of  October,  a  very  great 
change  took  place  in  the  weather.  The  wind  changed  suddenly  from  the 
south  to  the  northwest,  and  the  thermometer  fell  from  1 8  to  28  degreef  in 
about  siicteen  hours.  On  the  1st  of  November  it  was  considered  safe  to 
return  to  the  city.'"  In  testimony  of  the  salutary  effect  of  frost  on  that 
occasion,  we  have  the  further  authority  of  Dr.  Monette.^  In  1825,  the  dis- 
ease continued,  with  little  abatement,  until  the  26th  of  October,  when,  as  Dr. 
MerrilP  states,  "we  had  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  The  next  day  the  wind 
changed  to  northwest,  and  blew  strong  and  cold,  and  during  the  sncceeding 
night  the  thermometer  fell  to  34  degrees,  which  induced  many  families  to 
return  to  the  city."*  Dr.  Monette  also  remarks  that  the  disease  continued 
its  ravages  until  checked  by  frost  and  cold  weather,  about  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber.7  From  the  same  writer  we  learn  that,  in  1837,  "the  disease  continued 
to  spread  gradually,  and  with  occasional  abatements,  until  checked  by  frost, 
about  the  25th  of  November."'  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  that  Dr. 
Merrill  says,  in  relation  to  Memphis,  that  if  the  grading  there  "has  fallen 
short  of  creating  an  epidemic  of  quite  as  grave  a  character  as  similar  causes 
have  elsewhere,  it  may  be  owing  to  the  modifying  iuflucnces  of  a  few  timely 
showers  of  rain  or  an  early  frost.""  I  have  now  before  me  a  list  of  about 
ninety  good  and  substantial  authorities,  who  describe  the  yellow  fever  as  it 
has  appeared  epidemically  in  Boston,  New  York,  Providence,  Wilmington, 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Franklin,  Yicksburg,  Alexandria,  Galliopolis,  Gibraltar, 
Barcelona,  and  Cadiz;  who  all,  like  the  authorities  already  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  disease  as  it  has  shown  itself  in  this  city.  New  Orleans^ 
Charleston,  and  Natchez,  impart  to  us  information  which  I  recommend  to  the 
particular  notice  of  those  who  deny  the  destroying  and  purifying  agency  of 
frost,  of  severe  cold,  or  blasts  of  northerly  winds.^*^    I  must  also  recommend 

*  Philad.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.,  iii.  6.  '  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

*  Ibid.,  ix.  265.  *  Obserrations,  p.  65. 

'  Ibid.,  Essay,  p.  50.  "  N.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joorn.,  ii.  220. 

'  Essay,  p.  62;  Obserr.,  p.  67.  •  Obsenratious,  p.  70;  Essay,  p.  76. 

*  Public  Address  on  the  Health  and  Mortality  of  Memphis,  Memphis  Medical  Recorder, 
i.  90. 

>o  Dalmas,  p.  89 ;  Caldwell,  FcTer  of  1805,  p.  51 ;  Ibid.,  Memoirs  (1800),  p.  209;  ditto 
of  1826,  p.  124 ;  Bally,  pp.  818,  814 ;  CampbeU,  in  Watts's  Med.  and  Surg.  Reg.,  p.  249; 
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to  their  attention  those  instances,  not  difficult  to  be  foond,  of  vessels  infected 
with  yellow  ferer,  and  which  have  been  rendered  healthy,  often  rapidly,  on 
reaching  a  cold  climate,  and  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  frosty  weather.^ 

"In  the  event  of  a  ship's  company  being  attacked  by  fever,"  says  Dr. 
Bryson  (p.  227),  "whether  from  external  or  internal  causes,  which  shows  a 
disposition  to  become  general,  and  to  assume  a  malignant  form,  characterized 
by  intensity  of  action,  early  yellowness  of  the  skin,  and  black  vomit,  it  will 
be  of  the  gpreatest  importance  for  the  safety  of  all  on  board,  that  she  should 
immediately  quit  the  locality  where  the  disease  originated,  and  proceed,  with 
•11  possible  haste,  to  some  colder  region ;  if  in  the  south,  to  the  southward, 

Moultrie,  Diaaertatio,  &e.,  p.  8 ;  Monette,  Ist  edit.,  pp.  bO,  60,  68 ;  Ibid.,  2d  edit,  pp.  7, 
68,  65^  67t  70;  Thomas,  p.  110,  2d  edit,  p.  14 ;  Potter  on  Contagion,  p.  25;  Osgood,  p. 
17;  Ho«ek,  Febrile  Contagion,  p.  10;  Facts,  etc.,  by  the  College  of  Phjaicians,  p.  4; 
INct.  desSci.  M^d.,  zr.  857;  Davidge,  p.  69;  Caisergues,  p.  194;  Valentin,  p.  88;  Har- 
risen,  N.  0.  Joom.,  ii.  180;  Chalmers,  Climate  of  Sonth  Carolina,  ii.  60;  Bancroft,  pp. 
292,  407,  425 ;  Ibid.,  Seqnel,  pp.  89,  91 ;  Taylor  and  Hansford,  Webster  Collect,  p.  148; 
S^den  and  Whitehead,  Med.  Reposit,  iv.  129,  836;  Chisholm,  Letter  to  I>r.  Haygarth, 
p.  177 ;  Cnnie,  Hed.  Register,  i.  181 ;  Report  of  Philad.  Acad,  of  Med.,  p.  7;  Med.  Rep., 
L  406 ;  Hardie,  Ferer  of  New  York  in  1798,  p.  18 ;  Ibid.,  1822,  pp.  67,  68 ;  Condie  and 
Folwell,  Ferer  of  Philadelphia  in  1798,  p.  81;  Cnrrie,  Fever  of  1799,  p.  25  ;  Ibid.,  on 
Biliona  Ferer,  p.  15;  Halphen,  p.  62;  Brown  (S.),  pp.26,  108;  Pierquin,  pp.40,  (30; 
Townsend  on  Black  Vomit,  p.  80;  Ibid.,  Fever  of  New  York  in  1822,  pp.  257-8;  Palloni, 
Snlla  Febbre  Oialla,  etc.,  p.  20;  Dariste,  p.  31 ;  Jackson  (Sam.),  Fever  of  Philadelphia 
in  1820,  p.  24;  Letters  on  the  Fever  of  Baltimore  in  1819,  pp.  80, 118 ;  Addom's  Disser- 
tation, p.  7 ;  Hoaaok's  Essays,  i.  292 ;  Shecut,  pp.  94, 100 ;  Copland,  iii.  169 ;  Report  on 
the  Ferw  of  New  Orleans  in  1820,  p.  6 ;  New  York  Report  of  Quarantine,  p.  44 ;  Stone, 
K.  0.  Jonm.,  IL  651 ;  Pym,  pp.  2,  8,  216 :  Ibid.,  2d  edit,  pp.  2,  65 ;  Smith  (J.  M.),  pp. 
81,  90,  91 ;  Burnett  (Sir  W.),  p.  842 ;  Blane  (Sir  G.),  Dissertations,  ii.  152,  155;  Coillot, 
p.  107;  Barton  (Ed.),  Fever  of  New  Orleans  in  1883,  pp.  6,  9;  Chervin,  Report  on  Mem. 
by  Raft,  p.  77;  Ibid.,  Letter  to  Monfalcon,  pp.  17,  18 ;  Forry,  Climate  of  the  United 
States,  p.  290;  Bayley,  Letters  Arom  Health  Office,  p.  9;  Amiel,  in  Johnson  on  Tropical 
Climatea,  p.  270;  Ibid.,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  xzxv.  276;  Robert,  Guide  Sani- 
taire,  L  48;  Physieal  Inquiry,  etc.  (N.  Y.),  p.  25 ;  Gillkrest,  Cyclop,  of  Pract  Med.,  ii. 
279;  Lining,  Edinb.  Essays,  ii.  409;  Smith,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  xzxv.  40; 
Wood,  L  296;  Chapman,  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  ix.  185;  Merrill,  ibid.,  iz.  255;  Ibid., 
N.  A.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Joum.,  ii.  220 ;  Townsend  on  Plague  and  Yellow  Fever,  New  York 
Joum.,  ii.  46;  Emlen,  N.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  v.  328;  HumboIdt*s  New  Spain,  ii. 
766;  Fever  of  New  York  in  1805,  Med.  Reposit,  ix.  213 ;  Vaughan,  Fever  of  Wilmington, 
pp.  12,20;  Wheaton,  Med.  Reposit,  z.  885;  Harris  (Tucker),  Barton's  Joum.,  ii.  29; 
Monro,  Hed.  Reposit,  iii.  186;  Ramsay,  ibid.,  iv.  219;  Seaman,  ibid.,  iv.  249;  Opinion 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Baltimore  on  the  Fever  of  1800,  Med.  Reposit,  iv.  858 ;  Archer, 
Med.  Recorder,  v.  61;  Bond  (Thomas),  Lecture,  N.  A.  Joum.,  iv.  271 ;  Deveze,  p.  197; 
Brent,  Med.  Reposit,  iL  890;  Rayer,  Fever  of  Barcelona,  pp.  43,  48;  Audouard,  p.  414; 
Pariset,  Relat  Uist,  p.  98;  Miller  (Edw.),  Rep.,  pp.  88, 106 ;  O'Halloran,  p.  118;  Drake, 
p.  608 ;  Reese  (Meredith),  Observations  on  the  Epidemic  of  1819,  as  it  appeared  in  a 
part  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  p.  46. 

I  Trotter,  L  857  ;  Caillot,  p.  114 ;  Doughty,  p.  25 ;  Ferguson's  Recol.,  p.  148 ;  K^rau- 
dren,  p.  18;  Pym,  2d  ed.,  pp.  65,  127;  Bryson,  Report. on  the  Climate  and  Principal 
Diseaaes  of  the  African  Station,  p.  58  ;  Barrington,  Am.  Joum.,  xii.  809;  Waring,  Med. 
Uepoeit,  iv.  1,  284;  Allan,  Edinb.  Monthly  Joum.,  xi.  826.  See  also  cases  of  the  Gen. 
Green,  Med.  Reposit,  iv.  1, 284 ;  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Hornet,  Am.  Joum.,  xii.  807. 
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and  if  in  the  north,  to  the  northward,  avoiding  the  nentnil  groand  between 
the  trade  winds.  The  great  utility  of  this  measure  was  practically  tested  by 
the  Vestal,  in  1835,  when  her  crew  were  assailed  by  fcTer  at  Port  Royal,  in 
Jamaica,  which  did  not  cease,  although  she  was  shifted  from  the  inside  to  the 
keys  on  the  outside  of  the  harbour,  nor  until  after  she  had  gone  far  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  island,  and  entered  the  twenty-seyenth  degree  of  north 
latitude  on  her  way  to  Bermuda.  The  crew  of  the  same  yessel,  although  not 
the  same  men,  after  having  been  paid  off  and  recommissioned,  were  again 
violently  attacked  by  fever  whUst  cruising  among  the  Windward  Islands  of 
the  West  Indies  in  the  latter  part  of  1839.  Instead  of  running  at  once  to  the 
northward,  she  proceeded  to  Carlisle  Bay,  where  she  remained  about  a  fort- 
night ;  during  that  time  the  disease  evidently  increased  in  malignancy,  and 
carried  off  a  considerable  number  of  men.  She  was  then  directed  to  proceed 
to  the  northward,  and  again  the  disease  disappeared  a  few  days  after  she  had 
crossed  the  tropics.  The  ship's  company  of  the  Vesuvius  were  promptly  re- 
lieved of  an  invasion  of  fever  by  her  being  ordered  from  Sacrificios,  where  it 
was  contracted,  to  Halifax." 

These  facts,  observed  in  such  divers  places,  and  attested  by  so  many  re- 
spectable  and  even  eminent  authorities,  and  which  ought  to  be,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  arc,  familiar  to  the  disbelievers  in  the  efficacy  of  firost  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  malarial  fevers,  taken  in  connection  with  the  statements  made 
by  Humboldt,  in  reference  to  Vera  Cruz,  that  the  vomito  or  yellow  fever 
seldom  begins  to  prevail  there  before  the  average  temperature  of  the  early 
months  reaches  to  75.2  (Fahr.) ;  that  in  December,  January,  and  February, 
when  the  heat  remains  below  that  limit,  and  the  cold  is  often  very  sharp,  the 
disease  usually  disappears  completely;  that  the  latter" declines  sometimes 
very  suddenly,  through  the  influence  of  the  north  winds  {los  nortes),  an  ob- 
servation also  ma^e  in  more  southern  climates ;'  that  the  later  these  continue 
to  blow  in  the  spring  the  later  the  fever  makes  its  appearance ;  and  the  sooner 
they  commence  in  the  autumn,  the  less  apprehension  is  felt  respecting  its 
continuance :  all  this,  I  say,  should  suffice  to  carry  conviction  to  all  unpreju- 
diced minds.* 

If  the  statement  of  the  purifying  ogency  in  question  is  denied — ^if,  while 
acknowledging,  what  no  one  can  justifiably  impugn,  the  truth  of  the  events 
recorded,  it  is  maintained  that,  in  the  association  of  the  accession  of  frost 
with  the  cessation  of  fever,  we  arc  to  recognize  nothing  but  the  occurrence 
of  a  fortuitous  coincidence,  we  must  admit  that  the  frequency  of  that  coin- 
cidence, and  its  manifestation  in  so  many  and  diversified  places,  is  to  be 
viewed  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  astonishment,  seeing  that  everywhere  the 
one  event  is  sure  to  follow  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  other. 

As  an  offset  to  this,  it  has  been  remarked  that,  in  the  Havana,  the  same 
thing  happens  without  frost ;  and  that  hence,  when  the  latter  occurs  in  any 
place,  at  the  close  of  the  epidemic  season,  we  have  no  right  to  affirm  that  it 

«  C»t«1.  pp.  8,  9;  Pym,  pp.  2.  8.  216;  Caillot,  p.  106;  Dariste,  p.  81. 
•  HmboUt,  4to.,  ed.,  p.  76o. 
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produced  the  effect  assigned  to  it.  This  cessation  of  fever  without  the  aid 
of  frost  may  be  trae.  Indeed,  I  know  full  well  that  it  is  annually  obser?ed 
in  tropical  climates — ^not  only  in  the  Havana  and  other  parts  of  Cuba,  but 
in  the  West  Indies  generally,  and  on  the  coast  of  tropical  America  and  of 
Africa.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise.  There,  frost  or  intense  cold  is  a  thing 
nerer  heard  of,  and  yet  fever  epidemics  come  to  an  end.  I  know,  also,  that 
it  has  occasionally  occurred  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  United  States, 
and  even  in  this  very  city.  I  know  full  well,  besides,  that  in  some  epidemic 
Tisitations,  observed  in  both  tropical  and  extra-tropical  regions,  the  disease 
has  stopped,  not  only  before  the  accession  of  frost,  or  cold  or  cool  weather, 
bat  even  before  the  cessation  of  great  heat.  None  will  be  disposed  to  deny 
such  occurrences,  who  have  perused  attentively  the  history  of  West  India 
epidemics,  and  of  those  that  appeared  in  this  city  in  1803,  in  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans  in  1847,  as  described  by  Drs.  Caldwell,*  Nott,*  and  Fenner,' 
and  in  Leghorn,  in  1804,  as  related  by  Palloni.  The  same  thing  occurred  in 
this  city  and  in  New  Orleans  in  1853,^  as  also  in  Charleston  in  1854.  Indeed, 
the  occurrence  is  common  in  New  Orleans,  for  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Bar- 
ton that  in  a  long  series  of  fifteen  epidemics,  no  one  has  required  that  ''the 
temperature  during  which  it  has  ceased  its  ravages,  should  descend  to  the 
limit  of  frost,  and  that  actually  the  minimum  at  which  any  epidemic  ceased, 
was  a  small  fraction  over  60^."^ 

But  these  facts,  true  as  they  doubtless  are,  do  not  in  the  least  invalidate 
the  reality  of  the  power  which  I  have,  in  common  with  so  many  others, 
ascribed  to  cold  and  frost;  for,  from  the  circumstance  that  yellow  fever  has 
sometimes  stopped  in  this  country,  and  usually  ceases  completely,  or  in  great 
measure,  in  tropical  regions,  without  the  aid  of  frost,  and  sometimes  before 
a  cessation  of  high  atmospheric  heat,  we  cannot  argue  that  frost,  or  severe 
cold,  when  occurring  before  the  fever  has  been  arrested  in  its  epidemic  course, 
will  not  produce  that  effect.  This  cessation  often  is  too  instantaneous,  and 
is,  besides,  too  constantly  noticed,  after  its  occurrence,  to  be  ascribed  to  any 
other  agency.  The  two  results  are  not  incompatible.  While,  therefore,  we 
maintain  that  the  effect  arises  most  usually  from  the  last-mentioned  cause,  we 
admit,  what  experience  has  sufficiently  demonstrated,  that  the  same  beneGcial 
change  is  also  produced  through  other  agencies — copious  rains,  violent  storms, 
heavy  winds — especially  from  the  north,  desiccating  and  long-continued  heat 
and  droughts;  and  not  unfrequently  from  the  want  of  subjects  susceptible  to 
the  morbific  impression  of  the  poison ;  and  that,  at  times,  it  is  brought  about 
by  a  change  in  the  epidemic  meteoration,  the  evolution  of  ozone  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  some  other  purifying  influence,  the  nature  of  which  has  so  far 
eluded  our  researches ;  a  change  which,  as  Dr.  Smith"  remarks,  is,  in  effect, 
equivalent  to  the  reduction  of  the  temperature  to  32^  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
same  effects  have  been  noticed  in  other  forms  of  malarial  fevers;  and  every 

>  Hed.  Boposit.,  Tii.  149.  '  Charleston  Joam.,  iii.  5. 

*  New  Orleans  Jonm  ,  ▼.  208.  **  Fenner,  Trans,  of  Assoc,  tu.  4G1. 

*  Introd.  to  Rept  on  Feyer  of  1858,  p.  ziii.        *  On  Epidemics,  p.  174. 
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one  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that,  in  Egypt,  where,  for  reasons  mentioned, 
the  plague  prevails  daring  the  winter  months,  it  stops  in  Jnne,  under  the 
empire  of  the  same  parching  heat  which,  in  that  country,  arrests  the  progress 
of  animal  putrefaction.  But,  I  repeat,  were  these  occurrences  more  frequent 
than  we  know  them  really  to  be,  they  could  not  serve  to  counterbalance  and 
overthrow  all  that  has  been  said  in  support  of  the  agency  ascribed  to  frost 
and  severe  cold,  in  arresting  the  progress  of  yellow  and  other  malarial  fevers. 
They  could  not,  in  any  event,  serve  to  denote  an  affinity  between  yellow  fever 
and  contagious  diseases,  and  prove  that  the  former  does  not  arise  in  temperate 
regions  from  local  causes,  seeing  that  in  tropical  regions,  where  the  fever  is 
indisputably  of  local  origin,  it  ceases,  and  must,  necessarily,  cease  without 
frost. 

From  the  difference  noted  between  contagious  fevers  and  the  yellow  fever 
relative  to  the  subjects  mentioned,  and  the  similarity,  on  the  contrary,  exist* 
ing  on  these  same  points  between  that  disease  and  the  ordinary  fevers  of 
summer  and  autumn,  the  conclusion  is  natural,  that  the  yellow  fever  must 
approximate  to  the  latter  rather  than  to  the  first  mentioned  diseases  as  re- 
gards origin  and  mode  of  transmission — that  being  a  disease  of  high  tem- 
perature, which  is  inimical  to,  if  not  destructive  of  contagion,  and  arrested 
by  cold,  which  never  prevents,  if  it  does  not  promote,  the  diffusion  of  that 
power,  it  must,  like  other  febrile  diseases  of  hot  climates  and  seasons,  arise 
from  the  operation  of  some  of  the  several  modifications  of  domestic  causes, 
which  require  long-continued  heat  for  their  formation,  and  are  arrested  by 
cold ;  as  well  as  be  classed  among  those  of  a  non-contagious  character. 

Contagionists,  both  here  and  abroad,  while  admitting  (as  they  could  not 
avoid  doing),  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  yellow  fever  by  frost,  have  endea- 
voured, but  in  vain,  to  reconcile  the  fact  with  their  theory.  Sir  William 
Pym,  unwilling  to  perceive  the  force  of  the  objection  that  may  be  urged  on 
that  score  in  favour  of  domestic  origin  and  non-contagion,  contents  himself 
with  allcgiug  that  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Bulam  fever,  which 
differs  from  all  other  diseases  in  having  its  contagious  powers  increased  by 
heat  and  destroyed  by  cold,  or  even  by  a  free  circulation  of  moderately  cool 
air.  We  find,  also,  that  the  late  Dr.  Gurrie,  of  this  city,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  effects  in  question  only  proved  that  the  contagious  principle  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  yellow  fever  requires  the  same  portion  of  caloric  to  preserve  its 
volatility,  and  keep  it  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  as  the  effluvia  from  do- 
mestic causes.^  Ghisholm,  on  his  side,  says  that  since  '  'it  is  admitted  that 
yellow  fever  is  the  product  of  infection  (contagion),  in  combination  with  a 
high  temperature" — "and  of  this  there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt;"  it 
is  evident  that  '*  cold  weather  must  have  extinguished  it.'*" 

In  order  that  the  peculiarity  contended  for  by  Pym  should  really  appertain 
to  the  disease,  it  would  be  first  necessary  to  prove,  that  the  latter  is  truly 
possessed  of  the  powers  in  question — which  is  exactly  the  point  at  issue ;  and 
to  give  some  good  reason  to  account  for  a  fact  so  much  at  variance  with 

'  Medical  Register,  i.  181.  «  A  Letter  to  Dr.  HaygtrtL,  &c.,  p.  177. 
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•▼ery  other  of  analogoos  kind.  Bat  this  task  remains  yet  to  be  accomplished. 
Pym  and  the  other  writers  mentioned  have  begged  the  question ,  and  we  are 
left  to  wonder  how  it  comes  that  Dr.  Carrie  did  not  perceive  the  improba- 
bflitj  of  two  morbific  principles  so  different  from  each  other — exhalations 
from  domestic  causes  and  the  supposed  matter  of  contagion — being  acted 
upon  exactly  in  the  same  manner  by  any  one  agent,  while  that  agent  pro- 
dnces,  a  different  result  on  the  contagion  of  other  fevers. 

More  natural  is  it  to  regard,  with  Dr.  Bancroft  and  others,  the  invariable 
extinction  of  this  and  of  autumnal  fevers  by  frost,  as  an  evidence  of  these 
proceeding  from  a  cause  existing  in  the  external  open  atmosphere,  or  within, 
or  near  the  surtlEU^e  of  the  earth,  and  not  within  the  chambers  of  the  sick, 
which  are  artificially  warmed  upon  the  occurrence  of  frost ;  and  consequently, 
to  admit  that  this  fever  is  not  the  effect  of  personal  contagion,  which  being 
generated  by  those  who  labour  under  the  disease,  cannot,  within  their  beds  or 
bedchambers,  be  ever  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost.^  To  the  latter  conclu- 
sion we  must  the  more  readily  incline,  inasmuch  as  were  the  disease  conta- 
gions and  not  the  product  of  a  cause  independent  of  the  sick,  individuals 
who  approach  the  beds  of  the  latter,  where  the  morbific  agent  could  be  gene- 
imted  and  accumulated,  and  where  the  frost  does  not  penetrate,  would,  in 
consequence  of  being — owing  to  their  confinement — ^unprotected  from  the  low 
temperature  of  the  external  atmosphere,  and  exposed  to  a  concentration  of 
the  contagious  matter,  be  unquestionably  more  liable  to  take  the  fever,  than 
those  who  remain  aloof;  whereas  it  is  found,  that  those  who  nurse  or  visit 
the  sick  are  never  attacked  by  it  subsequently  to  the  occurrence  of  frost,  to 
which  they  are  not  exposed ;"  and  that  this  frost,  while  failing  to  promote 
the  transmission  of  the  disease,  acts  injuriously  on  the  patient,  and  generally 
hastens  his  decease. 

Influenced  in  its  prevalence  and  severity  by  Atmospheric  Vicissitudes, — ^We 
have  seen  that  though  contagious  complaints  may  prevail  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  and  in  all  latitudes,  as  well  as  under  every  variety  of  hygrometrical 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  they  do  so  more  particularly  in  cold  weather,  and 
in  northern  countries;  but  that  yellow  fever,  on  the  contrary,  like  diseases 
arising  from  domestic  causes  atmospherical  and  terrestrial,  and  devoid  of  con- 
tagious properties,  requires  for  its  development  a  long  continuance  of  high 
temperature  and  a  certain  quantity  of  humidity,  and  is  invariably  and  sud- 
denly arrested  by  the  accession  of  frost  or  heavy  rains,  &c.  It  remains  now 
to  be  mentioned  that,  contrasting  again  with  contagious  diseases,  which, 
when  once  established,  follow  their  epidemic  course  little  if  at  all  disturbed 
by  external  infiuehces,  and  assimilating  itself  to  febrile  diseases  of  domestic 
origin  and  of  a  non-contagious  character,  the  yellow  fever  is  modified  in  the 
extent  of  its  prevalence,  as  also  in  the  severity  of  its  attack,  by  variations  of 
temperature  or  weather.  Thus,  it  is  found  that  during  the  course  of  an  epi- 
demic of  that  disease,  we  can  always  notice  from  day  to  day  some  modification 
in  the  severity  and  character  of  the  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  multiplication  of 

1  Bancroft,  Seq.,  p.  89;  Rnsb,  It.  155;  Miller,  p.  101.  '  Ibid.,  p.  91. 
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them ;  and  at  the  same  time  generally  discover  that  these  modifications  coinddfl 
with  particular  and  evident  changes  in  the  sensible  qualities  of  air.  Lining 
remarked  more  than  a  century  ago,  that  the  disease  was  more  or  less  violent 
according  to  the  heat  or  coolness  of  the  weather.  "  In  hot  days,"  he  re- 
marks, *'  the  symptoms  were  not  only  more  violent,  but  in  those  who  seemed, 
in  moderate  weather,  to  be  on  the  recovery,  or  at  least  in  no  danger,  tlM 
symptoms  were  all  so  greatly  heightened  when  the  weather  grew  considerably 
warmer,  as  frequently  to  become  fatal.  In  cool  days,  the  symptoms  wen 
not  only  milder,  but  many  who  were  apparently  in  great  danger  in  hot  days, 
were  saved  from  the  very  jaws  of  death  by  the  weather  becoming  happily 
cooler."*  Dr.  Yaughan,  of  Wilmington  (Del.),  speaks  of  the  "manner  fa 
which  the  fluctuating  malady  corresponded  with  the  varying  states  of  the 
weather"  (p.  20).  In  Barcelona,  1821,  it  became  severe  in  hot  weather, 
diminished  when  the  weather  became  temperate,  and  disappeared  with  cold 
(Bayer,  p.  48).  At  Cadiz,  in  1804,  "  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  had  a  sensible  influence;  for,  upon  a  hot  and 
dry  day,  or  during  the  Levant  winds,  a  greater  number  of  individuals  wero 
taken  ill,  and  those  already  under  a  fever  became  worse."*  At  Gibraltar,  in 
1813,  the  fever  commenced  on  the  8th  of  September,  after  a  long  continuance 
of  early  winds  and  sultry  weather,  with  the  thermometer  at  80^  in  the  shade. 
It  made  little  progress  till  the  20th,  when  a  very  hazy  close  day  augmented 
the  number  of  attacks  from  6  to  33.  From  this  time  the  numbers  appear  to 
have  daily  increased,  especially  during  the  hazy  weather  which  occurred  in 
the  beginning  of  October.' 

Dr.  Hush  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  though  the  fever  is  arrested  bj 
frost,  heavy  rain,  intense  heat,  and  high  winds,  it  is  rendered  worse  by  cool, 
warm,  damp  weather,  and  light  winds  (iv.  156) ;  and  that  a  comparison  of  the 
daily  variation  of  the  mortality  with  that  occurring  in  the  weather  will  show 
the  influence  of  the  latter  on  the  disease  (iii.  96).  This  was  the  case  in  1798, 
when  it  was  found  that  every  change  that  was  less  than  that  which  produces 
frost,  evidently  increased  the  number  of  the  sick  (iii.  50).  Of  IT 94,  the 
same  author  says  that,  from  the  influence  of  occasional  showers  of  rain  in 
September  and  October,  the  disease  was  frequently  checked  so  as  to  disap- 
pear for  two  or  three  days  in  his  practice;  while  showers  of  rain  lessened, 
moist  and  damp  weather,  without  rain,  increased  it.  The  cold  weather  of 
October  checked,  but  did  not  banish  it ;  and,  as  the  succeeding  months  were 
very  moderate,  the  disease  occasionally  appeared  (iii.  201-2). 

Dr.  Devcze,  whose  experience  in  yellow  fever  was  chiefly  obtained  in  this 
city,  remarks  (p.  191),  that  when  an  epidemic  of  this  disease  is  well  esta- 
blished, it  seldom  remains  in  the  same  state  throughout.  In  some  instances, 
on  the  contrary,  it  breaks  out  with  great  violence,  and  after  spreading  rapidly, 
and  exhibiting  great  violence,  it  stops  suddenly.  In  other  instances,  after 
creeping  along  very  gradually,  and  remaining  stationary  for  a  long  time,  it 

>  Essays  and  Obscrrations,  ii.  42C-7.  *  Sir  James  Fellowes,  p.  196. 
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inddenly  spreads  widely,  and  assumes  a  more  violent  character.  Often  its 
eoarse  is  interrapted  during  scTeral  days ;  but  it  breaks  out  afresh  with  re- 
doubled  violence.  In  a  word,  the  yellow  fever  presents  all  manner  of  varia- 
tions, in  point  of  intensity  and  diffusion,  during  the  course  of  the  same  epi- 
demic; and  all  these  variations  constantly  correspond  with  like  changes  in 
the  condition  of  physical  agents.  Winds  and  rain  increase  or  diminish  its 
Intensity.  Heat  genenUly  increases  it,  though,  when  excessive  and  long  con- 
tinned,  it  sometimes  puts  a  stop  to  its  epidemic  progress.  These  phenomena 
an  recorded  in  the  history  we  possess  of  various  epidemics;  and  if  we  reflect 
<m  the  mode  of  operation  of  those  agencies,  and  the  circumstances  which  ac- 
company the  changes  in  question,  we  shall  perceive  how  easily  they  may  be 
accounted  for  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  infection.  We  find  that  strong,  cold, 
and  continued  winds  generally  act  by  diminishing  the  number  of  the  sick,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  disease ;  that  warm,  mild,  and  damp  winds  usually  pro- 
duce an  opposite  effect;  that  copious  falls  of  rain  are  unfavourable,  and  light 
showers  favourable  to  the  extension  of  the  disease.  The  same  variations  I 
have  just  cited  in  relation  to  epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  are  observed  in  indi- 
Tidnal  cases  of  the  disease.  According  to  the  winds,  the  rain,  and  especially 
according  to  the  degree  of  heat,  it  diminishes  or  increases  in  intensity. 
While  in  contagious  diseases,  the  condition  of  the  sick  is  but  little  affected 
by  such  circumstances,  whether  the  patient  remain  in  a  warm  and  close 
place,  or  is  removed  to  one  differently  situated,  the  disease  usually  is  but 
slightly  modified  by  the  change.  These  modifications  of  the  yellow  fever, 
arising  from  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  physical  agents  to  the  in- 
fluence of  which  the  sick  are  exposed,  may  be  exemplified  in  the  effects 
obtained  by  the  removal  of  patients  labouring  under  the  disease  from  the 
place  where  they  took  it  to  another  at  a  greater  or  less  distance.  "  It  is 
thus,"  says  Dr.  Devcze,  "that  in  all  the  epidemics  of  Philadelphia,  it  was 
seen  that  individuals  removed  to  the  country — where  the  atmosphere  is 
cooler,  and  the  ventilation  more  perfect — were  more  easily  cured  than  those 
that  remained  in  town.  It  is  from  a  knowledge  of  this  phenomena  that  in 
St  Domingo,  patients  in  a  condition  to  bear  removal  were  sent  to  the 
mountains — that  at  St.  Lucia  they  are  sent  to  Gros  Det  (Pigeon  Island).  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  place  where  patients  are  sent  is  warmer,  less  properly 
ventilated  than  the  one  where  they  had  sickened,  a  contrary  effect  is  obtained, 
and  the  danger  is  increased"  (p.  193). 

In  the  West  Indies  it  is  often  found,  that  individuals  affected  with  the 
fever  are  much  benefited  by  going  to  sea.  In  a  few  days  a  ship's  crew,  from 
being  in  a  sickly  condition,  have  been  known  to  become  healthy,  while  among 
those  who  remained  ashore,  and  in  the  focus  of  the  infection,  the  mortality 
was  very  great.  "  Those  who  were  carried  to  sea  in  the  Middleburgh  ship  of 
war,"  says  Lind,  "speedUy  recovered.  Their  fluxes  and  fevers  lost  the  dan- 
gerous symptoms,  and  an  immediate  stop  was  put  to  the  mortality  which  raged 
among  them  at  Cura9oa.  During  the  sickness  at  Cadiz  and  Pensacola,  the 
removal  of  the  sick  into  ships  which  lay  at  anchor  in  a  pure  air  produced  the 
same  happy  effects.    A  malig^nt  sickness  in  the  island  of  Grenada  and  the 
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Qrenadiaes  proved  very  fatal  to  the  EDglish  who,  upon  the  conclosioii  of  tlie 
late  peace,  first  went  over  to  settle  there ;  bat  it  was  obserred  that  sach  of 
the  sick  as  were  put  on  board  the  ships  to  be  sent  to  Barbadoes,  generally 
recovered  at  sea  before  they  could  reach  their  intended  port"  (2d  ed.,  pp.  189, 
190).  Dr.  Lind  elsewhere  refers  to  the  Greenwich  Hospital  of  Jamaica,  whid 
was  erected  in  a  tainted  atmosphere,  and  states  that  "it  was  observed  thai  tiM 
yellow  West  India  fever  often  reigned  there,  attended  with  the  most  profoie 
evacuations  of  blood  by  vomiting,  stools,  and  even  by  every  pore  of  the  body, 
where  no  such  symptoms  distressed  those  patients  whose  cases  had  been 
similar,  and  who  were  permitted  to  remain  in  their  ships"  (/ft.,  p.  188). 
Many  instances  of  the  kind  are  on  record ;  while  the  advantageous  effects 
of  a  change  from  a  highly  heated  to  a  cool  atmosphere  are  dwelt  upon  in  a 
particular  manner  by  Moultrie,  who  states  that  during  a  violent  epidemic  of 
the  disease,  the  thermometer  fell  suddenly  on  the  21st  of  September  to  58^ 
(Fahr.),  and  that  having  visited  his  patients  he  found  them  all  g^reaily  im- 
proved.* Daring  the  epidemic  of  Martinique,  in  1837,  it  was  remarked  that 
whenever  the  winds  blew  from  the  west,  the  number  of  the  sick  increased." 
The  same  fact  is  mentioned  by  Catel  (p.  9). 

The  results  to  which  I  have  thus  called  attention  being  those  obtained  nol 
in  yellow  fever  only,  but  in  all  febrile  complaints  arising  from  cansea  of  a 
general  and  external  kind,  and  which  are  void  of  contagion,  and  contrasting 
with  those  observed  in  contagious  complaints,  we  find  therein  an  additional 
reason  for  regarding  that  disease  as  assimilating  itself,  in  an  etiological  point 
of  view,  with  the  class  of  fevers  first  mentioned  rather  than  with  those  last, 
and  for  denying  its  possessing  or  acquiring  contagious  properties. 

Its  Prevalence  in  tropical  regions  coinciding  with  its  Occurrence  in  this 
country,  no  Proof  of  Contagion  and  Importation. — The  prevalence  of  the 
yellow  fever  in  the  West  India  Islands,  or  other  parts  of  tropical  regions 
with  which  commercial  intercourse  is  held — and  where  the  disease  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  endemic,  and  to  originate  from  the  agency  of  local  or  domestic 
causes — during  the  periods  of  its  existence  in  this  or  other  cities  of  the 
Union,  or  of  Europe,  cannot  be  urged  as  a  valid  reason  in  favour  of  the  latter 
having  derived  the  disease  from  the  former.  To  be  of  avail,  it  should  be 
shown  not  only  that  the  disease  existed  in  tropical  regions  prior  to  its  appear- 
ance in  the  place  where  it  is  thought  to  have  been  introduced,  but  that  it 
should  have  been  prevailing  in  the  very  port  whence  vessels  likely  to  have 
transported  it  sailed ;  and  secondly,  that  there  should  have  been  a  communi- 
cation, previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  any  part  of  temperate  cli- 
mates, between  that  locality  and  some  infected  place  in  tropical  regions.  In 
some  instances,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
each  separate  epidemic,  this  condition  is  far  from  having  been  fulfilled.  It 
has  happened  that  the  fever  has  broken  out  in  some  localities  of  temperate 
regions  before  its  appearance  in  the  only  place  in  the  West  Indies  whence  it 
could  be  supposed  to  have  been  brought,  or  that  it  has  appeared  in  the  latter 

1  Opcr.  cit,  p.  8.  >  Cherrin,  Report  on  Rufk,  pp.  26-32. 
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ifter  the  dep&rtore  of  the  Teasels  which  conld,  with  any  show  of  probability, 
be  aocoaed  of  haTing  introduced  it  Sach  will  be  foond  to  hare  happened  in 
Cadiz  in  1800,  in  Leghorn  in  1804,  in  Barcelona  in  1821,  and  in  other  places 
which  might  easily  be  named. 

In  some  cases,  the  feyer  has  prcTailed  when,  from  the  absence  of  any  arrival 
from  an  infected  port  of  tropical  or  other  regions,  prior  to  its  manifestation, 
or  at  any  time  during  the  summer  or  autumnal  season,  it  was  impossible  to 
attribute  it  to  intercourse  with  such  regions.  This  was  observed  in  this  city 
in  1805, 1819,  and  1853,  and  at  Cadiz  in  1819,  on  the  latter  of  which  occasions 
the  oltra  contagionists,  for  want  of  a  more  probable  source,  referred  it,  as 
already  stated,  to  an  arrival  some  time  previous  from  Calcutta  I  Now,  in 
these  instances,  it  matters  not  whether  the  fever  prevailed  or  not,  either  in 
tropical  regions  or  in  this  country  and  Europe;  for  in  one  instance  it  oc- 
curred too  late  in  the  former  region  to  justify  us  in  regarding  it  as  the 
parent  of  the  outbreak  in  the  latter,  and  in  the  others,  though  it  may  have 
existed  within  the  tropics  prior  to  its  appearance  in  this  city  and  Cadiz,  there 
were  no  means  of  communication  by  which  its  introduction  could  be  ex- 
plained. If,  therefore,  the  disease  could,  under  those  circumstances,  make 
its  appearance  in  the  places  mentioned,  its  want  of  connection  with  the  prior 
or  contemporaneous  prevalence  of  the  same  disease  in  tropical  parts  is  fully 
established;  and  hence  the  conclusion  is  natural,  that  what  has  happened  in 
the  instances  specified  may  have  happened  and  continue  to  happen  in  every 
other  instance,  and  that  the  occurrence  of  the  fever  in  our  city  and  in  any 
other  parts  of  temperate  climates  is  in  no  way  necessarily  connected  with  its 
prevalence  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
world  whoe  it  is  endemic  and  of  local  origin. 

The  same  train  of  reasoning  is  applicable  to  those  instances  of  outbreak 
of  the  disease  in  this  city  and  other  localities  of  temperate — or  even  of  tropi- 
cal—regions during  its  prevalence  in  places  of  the  same  regions  or  coun- 
tries with  which  the  former  generally  communicate ;  for  although  such  out- 
breaks often  follow  on  the  arrival  of  vessels,  steamboats,  individuals,  or 
merchandise  from  the  infected  spots,  it  not  unfreqnently  occurs  that  no  such 
amrals  had  preceded  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  The  occurrence  of  the 
ftverat  Memphis  in  1828,  at  Brandywine  Tillage  in  1853,  and  at  Galliopolis 
in  1795,  may  be  cited  in  proof.  I  may  also  call  attention  to  those  instances 
of  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  fever  in  places,  in  this  country  and  elsewhere, 
when  the  only  cities  whence  the  supposed  contagion  could  have  been  received, 
and  whence  they  are  usually  thought  to  receive  it,  remained  uninfected.  This 
occurred  at  Natchez  in  1823,  in  which  year  New  Orleans  was  healthy. 
Sorely,  if  the  disease  can  and  does  break  out  in  such  places,  under  circum- 
stances of  the  sort  mentioned,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  conclude,  when  the 
occurrence  is  preceded  by  an  arrival  from  an  infected  place,  that  the  disease 
is  dne  to  that  arrival,  and  must  be  necessarily  traced  to  those  places.  The 
more  zealons  contagionists  will  doubtless  insist  upon  the  fact  that  the  vessels 
which  left  tropical  ports  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  fever  may  still  have 
introduced  the  disease  in  this  country  or  Europe,  by  transporting  the  con- 
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tagions  germs  deriyed  from  some  sporadic  case,  and  which  had  laid  do^ 
mant  since  some  preceding  epidemic  season.  They  may  saj,  also,  thit 
if  the  disease  could  not,  from  want  of  means  of  transportation,  have  heea 
introdaced  in  extra  tropical  ports,  directly  from  an  infected  place  withia 
the  tropics,  it  may  have  been  so  in  an  indirect  manner;  the  disease  having 
been  brought,  already  formed,  or  in  its  germinal  state,  into  some  other 
place  with  which  the  one  subsequently  infected  has  communicated.  Bat^ 
in  the  former  case,  the  explanation  is  founded  on  the  admission  of  hcU, 
the  correctness  of  which  is  far  from  being  proved — the  transportation  of  con- 
tagious germs,  their  derivation  from  a  few  solitary  cases  (the  very  occarrence 
of  which  is  doubtful),  and  their  lengthened  preservation  from  one  epidemic 
season  to  another.  In  the  second  case,  it  would  be  necessary,  before  recog- 
nizing the  validity  of  the  explanation,  to  show  that  arrivals  in  neighbouring 
ports,  from  infected  regions,  had  in  every  instance  taken  place.  Now  thit 
it  has  not  always  been  so,  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  epidemic  of  Cadis 
in  1819;  for  on  that  occasion,  not  only  had  no  vessel  capable  of  having  m- 
troduced  the  disease  arrived  in  that  city,  but  none  had  reached  any  neigh- 
bouring port  It  would  be  necessary,  also,  to  explain  how  the  disease  or  its 
contagious  germs  could  infect  a  place  which  it  reached  in  a  roundabout  way, 
and  spare  the  place  that  had  received  it  directly  from  a  tropical  region. 

In  addition,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  disease  exists  in  some  one  or 
other  of  the  West  India  Islands  every  year,  and  that  with  these  this  city  and 
most  of  the  American  seaports,  as  also  those  of  Southern  Europe,  keep 
up  constant  commercial  intercourse,  and  that,  nevertheless,  the  greater 
number  of  such  ports  remain  free  from  the  disease  season  after  season ;  and 
that,  too,  although  on  occasions  of  immunity  the  preventive  means  employed 
are  not  a  whit  more  stringent  or  more  carefully  enforced  than  in  seasons  of 
sickliness. 

Exemption   of  other  parts  from   the  Disecue  when  it  prevaiU  in  $ome 
placeSj  no  Proof  of  its  Exotic  Origin  and  Contagious  Character, — The  ex- 
emption of  other  seaports  or  places  of  this  country,  when  the  fever  has 
prevailed  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  like  limitation  of  the  infection  to  one 
or  a  few  cities,  when  the  disease  has  appeared  elsewhere,  cannot  be  adduced 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  contagion  and  importation.    This  circumscribed 
limitation  is  far  from  being  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  those  who  deny 
the  contagious  character  and  exotic  origin  of  the  disease.     If,  as  they  main- 
tain, the  disease  is  due  to  the  agency  of  local  causes,  we  at  once  perceive  the 
impossibility  of  its  being  otherwise  than  circumscribed  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits,  and  obtain  an  easy  explanation  of  the  fact  of  one  or  a  few 
localities  being  affected,  while  all  others,  even  at  a  short  distance,  remain 
exempted  from  the  infection ;  for  such  sources  of  infection,  whatever  be  the 
disease  they  produce,  are  always  more  or  less  limit'^d  in  point  of  extent,  and 
their  sphere  of  operation  is  restricted  to  a  small  locality — a  town  or  city,  or 
a  section  of  country.     The  limitation  of  the  infection  to  one  or  a  few  cities, 
and  the  exemption  of  all  others,  does  not  therefore  involve  the  necessity  of 
admitting  the  contagious  character  and  exotic  origin  of  the  fever,  since  Uiey 
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can  be  as  readily  explained  on  principles  of  a  very  different  nature.  To  saj 
that  if  the  yellow  fever  arose  not  from  an  imported  contagion,  bnt  a  distempered 
state  of  the  air,  it  ought  to  spread  far  and  wide,  instead  of  limiting  itself  to 
a  particular  city,  is  to  betray  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of 
iDch  distemperatures,  and  especially  of  that  to  which  the  disease  in  question 
may  be  ascribed.  No  one,  at  the  present  day,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
formerly,  supposes  the  fever  to  be  the  product,  exclusively,  of  a  peculiar  me- 
teoration.  The  latter  promotes  its  diffusion,  but  cannot  be  its  efficient  cause. 
All  who  deny  its  exotic  origin  and  contagions  character,  and  many  of  those 
who  admit  the  contingent  development  of  the  latter,  look  to  circumstances  of 
locality  for  that  efficient  cause — circumstances  to  the  like  of  which  other  forms 
of  febrile  complaints  have  been  satisfactorily  traced.  If  in  this  they  are  cor- 
rect, we  may  perceive  that  the  distempered  state  of  the  air  contended  for, 
though  energetic  enough  to  produce  the  disease  in  question  in  the  locality 
where  it  is  generated,  will  not  and  need  not  be  sufficiently  diffused  to  affect 
with  equal  certainty  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

The  fallacy  of  the  argument  may  be  illustrated  by  the  history  of  other 
febrile  complaints.  Remittent,  bilious,  and  intermittent  fevers  are  undeniably 
the  products  of  local  causes,  and  devoid  of  contagious  properties.  Now, 
although  far  less  circumscribed  in  the  sphere  of  their  prevaleoce  than  the 
yellow  fever,  still  that  sphere  is  always  subjected  to  certain,  and  at  times  to 
considerable,  limitations.  We  find,  on  some  occasions,  the  disease  spreading 
over  an  immense  space  of  country,  while  on  others  it  prevails  around  or  in 
the  suburbs  of  one  or  a  few  of  our  cities,  leaving  the  others  free.  The  next 
year,  or  several  years  after,  other  localities  suffer  in  their  turn ;  and  yet  no 
one  dreams  of  contending,  on  the  ground  of  the  circumscribed  extent  of  their 
spread,  and  from  the  exemption  of  other  places,  sometimes  very  near  to  those 
infected,  for  the  exotic  origin  and  contagious  character  of  those  fevers. 

Nor  Ib  this  all.  By  those  who  advocate  the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  an 
imported  contagion  into  this  city  and  other  places  of  temperate  climates,  the 
disease  is  admitted  to  be  a  native  of  tropical  regions — ^the  West  Indies,  the 
coasts  of  South  America  and  Africa.  They  admit  that  there  it  originates 
from  the  operation  of  causes  appertaining  to  the  localities;  and  when  it 
breaks  out  in  any  of  those,  a  large  portion  of  the  medical  men — whether  con- 
tagionists  or  otherwise — unite  in  rejecting  the  idea  of  its  having  been 
brought  from  some  other  place.  Now,  it  does  not  require  much  research  to 
discover,  that  the  disease  is  very  far  from  spreading  at  the  same  time  to  all  the 
places  liable  to  its  visitation.  While  it  attacks  one  or  more  of  these  at  one 
pmod,  it  spares  others ;  and  perhaps  the  next  year  it  visits  the  latter  and 
leaves  the  former  untouched.  During  the  long  periods  of  exemption — of  ten  or 
even  twenty  years — ^noted  in  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  which  are  not 
as  far  from  each  other  as  are  some  of  our  own  cities,  the  fever  has  existed 
sometimes  in  an  unprecedented  extent  in  other  islands — ^intercourse  between 
them  remaining  unshackled.  The  same  has  occurred  in  the  several  parts  of 
the  same  island.  The  fever  does  not  always  prevail  contemporaneously  in 
an  epidemical  form  in  the  Havana,  Matanzas,  and  St.  Jago.    A  like  observa- 
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tioD  has  been  made  in  Jamaica,  where  Up  Park,  Kingston,  Port  Rojd, 
Fort  Augusta,  and  Spanish  Town,  do  not  all  snffer  in  the  lame  aeaioa.* 
TTp  Camp  and  Kingston  suffered  severely  in  1819,  1822,  1825,  1882;  not  ia 
1821  and  182?.  In  the  first  year  of  the  second  series.  Port  Rojttl  hadt 
fatal  epidemic;  and  in  182?,  Fort  Ang^sta,  which  had  been  free  in  1819, 
1822,  and  1825,  was  devastated  by  it.  Bermuda  remained  for  many  yem 
free  from  the  disease,  while  other  islands  were  sorely  afflicted,  thongh  thi 
intercoarse  with  these  remained  nninterropted.*  When  the  fever  prevniled  ia 
Demerara  in  183?-8,  it  was  not  communicated  to  Barbadoee  and  othor 
islands.'  On  the  western  coast  of  Africa  the  same  thing  occurs.  In  1829, 
the  fever  prevailed  at  Sierra  Leone,  while  Fernando  Po  was  free.  In  1889, 
the  reverse  occurred;  Fernando  Po  suffered,  and  the  disease  spiied  Siena 
Leone.  (Bryson.) 

Assuredly,  if  the  argument  under  consideration  is  admitted  to  be  valid  ii 
regards  this  city  and  other  parts  of  temperate  climates,  it  ought  to  be  eqoaDj 
so  in  reference  to  tropical  regions;  and  the  impossibility  of  orging  it  as  to 
these  must  be  viewed  as  a  strong  reason  in  favour  of  rejecting  its  applica- 
tion to  the  former. 

Malignancy  of  the  IXsease  increased  by  continuance  of  reiidenee  in  III 
Infected  Localities, — ^When  once  produced,  diseases  arising  from  the  operntios 
of  specific  poisons  transmissible  from  one  individual  to  another,  are  no  longer 
influenced,  as  to  the  malignancy  of  their  character  or  the  extent  of  their  dnn> 
tion,  by  a  continued  exposure  to  the  cause  from  which  they  originally  sprang. 
In  other  words,  individuals  labouriog  under  a  contagious  disease  may  remaia 
in  close  approximation  to,  and  surrounded  by,  other  individuals  similarly 
affected,  without  experiencing  thereby  an  aggpravation  in  the  disease,  wbi^ 
runs  its  usual  course  uninfluenced  by  the  further  exposure  to  the  contagious 
poison  (Deveze^  p.  149).  On  the  other  hand,  patients  suffering  from  suck 
complaints  are  little,  if  at  all  benefited  by  seclusion  from  others  idike  affected. 
The  slightest  exposure  to  the  effluvium  of  the  disease  in  its  less  malignant 
form,  or  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  the  slightest  quantity  of  the  viras^ 
when  the  latter  is  tangible — even  when  tskeu  from  persons  labonring  under 
a  mild  attack — is  sufficient  to  produce  the  disease  in  its  worst  form;  and 
every  subsequent  exposure,  however  prolonged  or  complete— every  further 
inoculation  proves  innocuous,  and  adds  in  no  way  to  the  violence  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  may  be  mild  even  when  the  case  or  cases  from  which  it  proceeds 
are  of  the  most  malignant  character,  and  placed  under  the  most  nnfavonrable 
circumstances. 

In  saying  this,  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  doubting  the  deleterious 
effects  of  localiziog  agencies  on  zymotic  diseases  arising  from  specific 
contagious  ferments  or  poisons.  It  is  not  to  the  effect  of  agencies  of  that 
sort  I  here  allude,  but  only  to  the  action  of  the  poison  or  efficient  cause  of 
contagious  disease.    Such  diseases,  I  repeat,  are  not  aggravated  by  prolonged 
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•zposure  to  the  caose  which  produced  them,  and  if  the  malady  is  rendered 
mate  malignant  in  places  crowded  with  individoals  affected  with  it,  the  mis- 
dief  is  not  ascribable  to  the  fact  of  these  being  so  diseased ;  for  the  accnmn- 
ktion  will  be  found  equally  hurtful  if  the  individuals  so  collected  labour 
under  other  complaints,  or  no  complaints  at  all.  Every  one  knows  that 
whfle  the  febrile  exanthemata  are  never  produced  by  the  malarial  ezhala- 
tioBS  evolved  from  foul  localities  or  marshy  surfaces;  whUe  typhus  and 
typhoid  fevers  are,  as  it  is  said,  seldom  the  offspring  of  the  former,  and 
eertainly  never  of  the  latter ;  while  none  of  these  diseases  are  occasioned 
by  the  ing^estion  of  putrescent  food,  by  the  use  of  foul  water,  by  imperfect 
ventilation,  by  starvation,  by  excessive  muscular  exertions,  by  the  intem- 
perate use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  the  like,  and  while,  with  the  excep- 
tfon,  perhaps,  of  typhus,  they  do  not  arise  from  the  effluvia  proceeding  from 
the  hunan  body — ^particularly  the  lungs  and  skin — and  consisting  of  the 
cftte  and  highly  putrescent  matter  mingled  with  the  air  or  perspiration — ^it 
is  a  notorious  fact,  that  they  are  principally  rife  in  situations  where  such 
infloences  operate,  and  strike  with  greater  violence,  maligpiancy,  and  fatality 
among  individuals  exposed  to  their  baneful  effects.  This  is  true,  whether  the 
diaeaae  be  the  product  of  a  zymotic  poison  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
independent  for  its  development  of  any  organic  process,  as  Asiatic  cholera; 
or  whether  it  arises  from  a  poison  formed  in  the  system  and  transmissible 
firom  one  individual  to  another  through  means  of  contact,  or  the  medium  of 
the  atmosphere ;  or  whether,  again,  it  is  due  to  a  particular  poison  proceed- 
ing from  external  sources  of  animal  or  vegetable  decomposition,  or  from  the 
leaolt  of  a  morbific  condition  of  the  system,  as  is  the  case,  perhaps,  with 
pnerperal  complaints,  erysipelas,  and  surgical  fever.  But  I  again  remark 
that  the  toidencies  of  their  localizing  causes  are  not  less  injurious  in  the  way 
mentioned,  on  individuals  labouring  under  a  truly  contagious  disease,  than 
on  continued  exposure  on  the  part  of  such  individual,  to  the  poison  giving 
rise  to  the  disease. 

Whfle  such  is  the  case  with  regard  to  contagious  diseases  generally,  febrile 
complaints  arising  from  the  influence  of  domestic  and  external  causes — causes 
independent  of  any  effluvium  emanating  from  the  sick — present  very  different 
reaalts;  for  in  respect  to  them  it  is  found,  that  though  the  localizing  agencies 
referred  to  produce  baneful  effects ;  these  effects  are  principally  noticed  in 
places  where  the  prevailing  morbid  poison  is  evolved,  and  disinfects  the  at- 
mo^here.  In  other  words,  a  continued  exposure  to  the  morbific  agency 
prododng  these  complaints  almost  invariably  aggravates  the  character 
fnd  enhuices  the  danger  of  the  case.  This  has  been  long  ago  insisted 
apon  by  land,  who  remarks  that  fatal  experience  has  taught  that  the  most 
sovereign  remedies,  and  the  best  methods  of  cure  that  can  be  proposed  for 
the  relief  of  such  persons  while  they  breathe  an  unhealthy  air,  are  most  fire- 
qnently  rendered  inefficient ;  that  diseases  in  such  a  situation  generally  be- 
come more  anomalous,  and  are  both  attended  and  followed  by  such  symptoms 
as,  in  all  probability,  could  seldom  appear  in  a  purer  air  (Tropical  Climates, 
p.  183).     The  same  writer  states  that,  of  many  thousand  patients  afflicted 
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with  feven  when  he  Tisited  Haslar  Hospital,  and  who  were  remored  froM 
Spithead,  from  the  ships  in  the  harbonr  or  from  the  warm  infirmary  at  Ports- 
month,  where  the  air  is  foul,  many  hundred  afSicted  with  the  most  dangeroas 
and  malignant  symptoms  of  that  disease,  were  g^reatly  benefited  by  a  cbaoge 
to  the  pnre  air  of  Uie  hospital  (p.  180). 

The  noted  epidemic  of  Naples,  in  1764,  so  ably  described  by  Sarcone, 
furnishes  an  additional  and  striking  eiridence  of  this ;  for  it  was  there  fonnd 
that  the  sick  who  were  removed  to  hospitals  which  stood  near  the  sea  reco- 
Yered  much  quicker  than  in  other  places,  and  that  few  of  them  died;  while 
those  who  remained  in  the  centre  of  the  city  were  carried  off  in  a  frightfoi 
proportion.  (Lind,  p.  201.) 

Witness  the  instances  of  individuals  who  reside  in  sections  of  country  noted 
for  the  prevalence  of  bilious  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers.  With  such 
as  remain  within  the  focus  of  the  infection,  relapses  are  frequent,  the  disease 
tedious  and  of  more  severe  character,  while  those  who,  after  taking  the  dis- 
ease in  such  districts,  are  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  morbid  cause,  an 
more  slightly  affected  and  more  easily  cured.  As  regards  the  remitting  fever 
of  our  country,  it  is  well  known  that  the  mortality,  in  proportion  to  the  sick, 
is  much  greater  among  individuals  who  remain  in  the  infected  district  thai 
among  those  who  remove  to  healthy  situations.  In  a  word,  the  danger  in- 
creases in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  the  person  affected  has  been 
exposed  to  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Now,  when  we  examine  what  occurs  in  the  yellow  fever,  we  readily  find 
that  it  approximates,  as  regards  the  peculiarity  in  question,  not  to  conta- 
gious diseases,  but  to  complaints  arising  from  the  operation  of  causes  of  a 
local  and  external  kind,  and  spreading  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  the 
former.  The  experience  obtained  during  the  epidemics  of  this  city  is  con- 
clusive on  the  subject ;  for  patients  who  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  infected 
district  where  they  had  sickened,  generally  experienced  the  disease  in  its  most 
malignant  and  fatal  form,  though  sleeping  in  well  ventilated  and  clean  apart- 
ments, and  effectually  separated  from  other  individuals  labouring  under  the 
same  disease.  The  effect  was  still  more  strikingly  noticed  when  such  patients 
were  transferred  to  more  unhealthy  spots.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
were  removed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  infected  district  were,  aa  a  general 
rule,  found — whatever  might  be  the  hygienic  condition  of  their  new  habita- 
tions, and  however  surrounded  they  might  be  by  other  patients-— to  suffer 
from  a  milder  and  less  dangerous  form  of  the  fever. 

Nor  have  these  facts  been  noted  only  in  Philadelphia.  They  have  occur- 
red in  every  other  place  where  the  yellow  fever  has  prevailed  to  any  extent 
Some  of  the  facts  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  preceding  section,  and 
which  were  borrowed  from  Deveze,  Lind,  and  others,  show  as  well  the  benefit 
obtained  by  a  removal  from  the  source  of  infection  as  that  derived  from  a 
change  of  temperature  and  a  freer  circulation  of  air ;  and  others  may  easily 
be  found  to  confirm  what  was  said  on  the  subject.  This  is  true  not  only 
in  reference  to  the  condition  of  individuals  labouring  under  the  disease,  bat 
to  that  of  persons  who  have  recovered ;  and  no  one  who  has  examined  the  sub- 
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ject  will  feel  disposed  to  gainsay  the  statement  of  the  late  Dr.  Yanghan,  of 
Wilmington  (Del.),  who  found  that  "  a  noxions  state  of  the  atmosphere  was 
vaaiTested  by  the  lingering  states  of  convalescents  who  remained  in  the  con- 
taminated region,  while  those  who  removed  into  the  country  were  speedily 
restored  to  health."^ 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

PROOFS  Of  NON-CONTAGION — CONTINIJED. 

Epidemic  Influence  felt  hy  those  who  avoid  Exposure  to  the  Sick, — Daring 
the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  disease  arising  from  the  introduction  from 
•broad  of  the  specific  cause  on  which  the  existence  of  that  disease  depends, 
and  requiring  for  its  diffusion  the  mediate  or  immediate  communication 
of  the  well  with  the  sick,  persons  placed  beyond  reach  of  the  contagion 
experience  no  ill  effect  from  the  epidemic  influence.  Some  may  be  affected 
80  slightly  as  not  to  feel  the  necessity  of  confinement,  or  of  making  a  change 
in  their  mode  of  living,  or  they  may  exhibit  but  one  or  few  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease ;  but  the  latter  is  always  recognizable,  and  most,  if  not  all 
the  cases  may  be  traced  to  exposure,  more  or  less  direct,  within  the  sphere  of 
the  contagion,  which  in  most,  if  not  all  those  diseases,  docs  not  extend  be- 
yond a  few  feet.  If  those  not  so  exposed  suffer  from  indisposition,  their 
Symptoms  are  usually  of  a  nature  different  from  those  produced  by  the  reign- 
ing disease,  and  due  to  causes  of  the  ordinary  complaints  of  the  season,  or 
perhaps  to  the  general  epidemic  constitution  of  atmosphere  existing  at  the 
time,  and  through  the  influence  of  which  the  disease  in  question  is  generaUy 
diffosed  and  modified. 

In  diseases  arising  from  endemic  influences,  and  prevailing  epidemically — 
which  are  dne  to  local  and  external  causes,  which  spread  solely  through  the 
agency  of  the  atmosphere,  and  independently  of  any  morbid  poison  exhaled 
from  the  sick — ^the  effect  is  different.  Kemitting  and  intermittent  fevers,  and 
other  affections  of  similar  kind,  which  take  their  origin  in  the  way  mentioned, 
may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  this  fact,  for,  during  the  time  of  their  preva- 
lence, but  more  particularly  at  periods  of  extensive  diffusion,  the  endemic  or 
epidemic  influence  is  almost  universally  felt  whether  or  not  persons  so  affected 
eommnnicate  with  the  sick*  and  if,  in  some  cases,  the  symptoms  pre- 
aented  appear  due  to  the  action  of  the  general  atmospheric  constitution,  in 
the  large  majority  they  are  evidently — ^though  often  scarcely  amounting  to 
actoal  disease — the  effect  of  the  same  local  cause  which  gives  rise  to  the  pre- 
Tailing  complaint.  This  influence  has  been  noted  in  epidemic  malarial  or 
autumnal  fevers  of  all  countries,  whatever  be  the  grade  and  type  they  may 

'  Yaaghan  on  Fever  of  Wilmington,  p.  20. 
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•iBiime.  It  has  been  referred  to  by  ScbDimer,*  and  oiiier  wiiteis  ob  ^ 
demies.  The  effect  on  the  blood  has  abeady  been  spoken  of  in  the  ebapler  on 
that  fioid  in  its  symptomatological  relation,  and  need  not  again  be  referted 
to  here.  Xor  shall  I  do  more  than  remind  the  reader  of  the  powv  sf 
a  paladal  atmosphere  in  enfeebling  health  and  lessening  the  duration  of  lifk 
On  these  topics  I  have  elsewhere  enlarged  somewhat  in  detail,  and  must  refv 
to  what  was  said  on  that  occasion.*  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that» 
daring  the  continnance  of  antamnal  ferers — thongh  particnlarly  in  times  of 
wide-spreading  and  long  continoed  epidemics — ^the  system  experiences,  be- 
sides the  change  in  the  blood  above  allnded  to,  modifications  of  greater  or  km 
magnitude,  as  exhibited  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  spleen,  lifer,  or 
other  organs,  or  simply  in  their  fonctional  derangement."  The  presence  of 
the  poison  in  the  economy  reveals  itself  by  modification  in  the  colour  of  the 
skin  and  other  tissnes.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  even  in  those  who 
have  never  been  sick,  bat  have  been  some  time  exposed  to  the  action  of  nuh 
laria,  is  not  uncommon.  It  retards  the  convalescence  from  other  complainls. 
Our  countryman,  Dr.  Holmes,  whose  experience  on  this  subject  is  am]^ 
remarks :  "  I  believe  there  is  scarcely  a  person,  even  in  good  health,  in  a 
miasmatic  region,  who  is  not  subjected  in  some  degree  to  the  effect  of  the 
unseen  agent  around  him.  His  rest  will  be  broken  at  night ;  his  appetite 
will  not  be  so  good  as  formerly ;  he  will  not  enjoy  that  feeling  of  full  health 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to ;  his  system  will  be  attacked  from  time  to  time 
by  the  offshoots  of  the  diseases  preying  \)n  others  around  him,  though  he  will 
not  be  sick,  and  may  escape  with  a  like  freedom  from  disease  during  all  hia 
sojourn  in  the  country;  but  the  whole  constitution  seems  in  some  degree  to 
labour  under  the  influence  of  malaria;  slight  wounds,  that  would  heal  else- 
where in  a  few  days'  time,  must  here  undergo  the  slow  process  of  suppuration 
and  granulation ;  and  even  this  does  not  come  on  easily,  the  wound  remaining 
for  days  without  any  visible  advances  towards  a  cure."* 

In  diseases  arising  from  a  peculiar  atmospheric  constitution  or  epidemic 
meteoration,  the  diffusion  of  these  minor  symptoms  is  also  strikingly  illns- 
trated,  as  any  one  may  know  who  has  noted  the  progress  of  the  influenaa, 
of  Asiatic  cholera,  of  the  wide-spreading  pneumonia  typhoides  which  pre- 
vailed  in  this  country  in  1812,  '13 ;  of  the  sweating  sickness  of  1483,  '5,  as 
well  as  of  the  black  plague  of  the  middle  ages.  From  each  of  these,  beaidea 
the  many  who  were  attacked  with  the  disease  in  full  force,  thousands  suffered 
from  some  one  or  a  few  of  the  symptoms  in  a  mitigated  form. 

These  effects,  which  are  noticed  in  meteorologic  disease,  as  also  in  febrile 
complaints  due  to  endemic  causes,  but  which  are  not  attendant  on  epidemic 
contagious,  are,  as  it  were,  characteristic  of  the  yellow  fever;  for,  during 
its  epidemic  existence,  large  numbers  suffer  in  different  ways,  from  slight 
indispositions,  or  exhibit  in  various  forms  the  impress  of  the  cause  which 

■  Mntcriaux  pour  serrir  it  unc  doctrine  des  Epidemics,  p.  40. 

*  La  Rocho  on  Pneumonia,  &o.,  pp.  287-295. 

•  Houdin,  Ficvres  Int.,  pp.  188-9;  Holmes,  Am.  J.  (N.  S.),  pp.  807-8. 
4  Uolmes,  op.  cit,  p.  808. 
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gAT6  rifle  to  the  disetM — a  resolt  easily  accoanted  for  on  the  rapposition  of 
the  latter  being  due  to  the  action  of  an  agent  of  a  general  and  local  kind, 
distinct  from  the  efflnTiam  emanating  from  the  sick ;  and  incompatible  with 
die  idea  of  the  fever  being  diffused  through  the  influence  of  contagion. 

In  speaking  of  the  epidemic  of  1793,  Dr.  Rnsh  says :  "After  the  15th  of 
September,  the  atmosphere  in  the  city  was  charged  with  miasmata;  and 
there  were  few  citizens,  in  apparent  good  health,  who  did  not  exhibit  one  or 
sore  of  the  following  marks  of  their  presence  in  their  bodies:  A  yellowness 
«f  the  eyes^  and  a  sallow  color  upon  their  skin ;  a  preternatural  quickness  in 
the  poise ;  fireqnent  and  copious  discharges  by  the  skin  of  yellow  sweats— 
sometimes  of  an  offensiye  smell ;  a  scanty  discharge  of  high-coloured  or 
tarbid  nrine;  a  deficiency  of  appetite,  or  a  greater  degree  of  it  than  was 
Mtoral;  costiYeness;  wakefulness;  headache;  a  preternatural  dilatation  of 
tlie  pupils^  (iii.  84,  85).  The  same  writer,  in  his  account  of  the  slighter  epi- 
demie  of  the  next  year,  speaks  of  a  peculiar  smell  of  wine  of  sulphur  produced 
bj  the  perspiration  of  his  body,  which  he  had  noticed  in  1793,  and  again 
showed  itself  that  year,  and  which,  he  thought,  indicated  his  being  strongly 
impregnated  with  miasmata  (iii.  217).  But,  as  he  was  constantly  in  close 
approximadon  with  the  sick,  and  the  effect  may,  by  contagionists,  be  attri- 
bated  to  that  exposure,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  He  mentions,  as  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  presence  of  the  seeds  of  the  fever  in  the  system  in  himself 
aad  others,  that  wine,  even  in  the  smallest  quantity,  imparted  a  burning  sensa- 
tion to  the  tongue  and  throat,  such  as  is  felt  after  it  has  been  taken  in  excess, 
or  in  the  beginning  of  a  fever. 

In  Baltimore,  according  to  the  late  Professor  Potter,  hundreds  who  were 
not  confined,  and  who  never  took  medicine,  experienced  the  effects  of  the 
general  eaose  under  a  variety  of  forms,  such  as  nausea,  giddiness,  headache, 
eonstipation,  a  pale  or  yellow  face,  tinnitus  annum,  pains  in  the  extremities, 
and  some  other  light  shades  of  incipient  indisposition.  In  some,  these  were 
premonitory  of  a  formal  attack ;  in  others,  they  vanished,  leaving  the  subject 
in  his  nsnal  health.  Many  were  listless,  complained  of  universal  languor, 
and  were  indisposed  to  muscular  exertion,  yet  did  not  surrender  to  the  dis- 


Dnring  the  sickly  period  at  Natchez,  in  1819,  "  a  general  depression  of  health 
appeared  to  be  caused.  Those  who  were  not  absolutely  diseased,  laboured 
mnder  some  indisposition."*  In  1820,  at  New  Orleans,  there  were  few  indivi- 
duals among  those  who  had  not  the  disease,  even  among  the  Creoles  and  assimi- 
lated foreigners,  who  did  not  experience  symptoms  which  to  others  were  pre- 
monitory— ^loss  of  appetite,  dull  heavy  pain  in  the  head,  and  sometimes  in  the 
back,  occasional  rigors,  night -sweats,  slight  catarrh,  gpddiness,  anxiety,  low 
spirits."  Many  persons,  doubtful  of  their  insusceptibility,  from  previous  attack, 
or  residence  in  the  city,  ''  remained  the  greater  part  of  the  season  under  the 
frightful  apprehension  that  the  next  day,  or  perhaps  the  next  hour,  would 

■  Potter  on  Contagion,  p.  55.  '  Perlee,  Med.  and  Phys.  Jonrn.,  iii.  12,  18. 

*  Report  of  the  Pkyiico-Med.  Boo.  of  New  Orleans  on  the  Epid.  of  1820,  p.  7. 
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bring  on  other  Bymptoms  of  a  less  equivocal  character,  aad  confine  them  to 
their  beds.  It  was  under  the  feelings  thns  excited  that  many  fled  the  dtj 
for  safety."* 

It  is  acknowledged  by  Pariset,  Bally,  and  Fran9oi8,  in  their  report  on  the 
fever  of  Barcelona  in  1821,  that  the  action  of  the  cause  was  not  limited,  bat 
bore  on  all  the  inhabitants;  that  hence  it  happened  that  individuals  who  had 
sufficient  strength  to  attend  to  business  and  walk  the  streets  or  pnblie 
squares,  presented  a  pale  or  sallow  countenance,  iigected  eyes,  an  air  of 
languor,  and  an  uncertain  gait  not  unlike  that  of  persons  labouring  under  a 
slight  degree  of  intoxication  (p.  27). 

All  these  effects  are  very  often  experienced  by  individuals  who  have  not  ap- 
proached within  a  very  considerable  distance  of  one  labouring  under  the  yelkv 
fever — who  have  not  entered  a  house  where  the  disease  exists.    If,  therefore, 
their  dissemination  among  them  is  due  to  exposure  to  the  action  of  a  conta* 
gious  poison  formed  in,  and  exhaling  from  the  body  of  the  sick,  or  of  fomites 
impregnated  with  that  poison,  the  circle  of  the  morbific  influence  of  the  ooa* 
tagion  of  yellow  fever  must  be  remarkably  extensive— much  more  so  by  fiff 
than  that  of  the  specific  poison  of  any  disease  relative  to  the  contagions 
character  of  which  there  is  no  doubt.    But  effects,  so  wide-spreading,  so 
general,  cannot  be  due  to  the  influence  of  a  contagions  poison,  requiring  tan 
its  formation  and  diffusion  the  presence  of  the  sick,  and  the  sphere  of  action  of 
which  is  confined,  as  already  stated,  within  very  narrow  bounds.     More  likely 
is  it,  they  are  due  to  a  general  cause  pervading  the  atmosphere  of  the  infected 
district  or  city,  and  originating  in  these  from  the  operation  of  telluric  or 
other  agencies  appertaining  to,  or  existing  for  the  time  being,  in  the  sickly 
localities,  and  depending  in  no  way  for  their  manifestation  on  the  presence  of 
the  sick,  or  on  an  imported  contagion.     These  phenomena  are  analogous  or 
approximate  to  those  produced  by  the  cause  of  non-contagious  malarial 
fevers.     No  rationale  can  be  offered  of  them,  consistent  with  the  modus  op€* 
randi  of  any  known  contagion.     May  we  not  infer  from  this,  that  the  poison 
which  gives  rise  to  them  must  be  classed  with  the  former,  and  not  with  the 
latter  ? 

The  Yellow  Fever  is  often  preceded^  accompanied^  or  succeeded  hy  ceriaim 
Phenomena  in  the  Vegetable  or  Animal  Kingdoms, — The  connection  of  yellow 
fever  with  diseases  arising  from  peculiar  insalubrious  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, either  of  a  local  or  general  character,  and  its  exclusion  in  an  etiolo- 
gical point  of  view  from  the  class  of  contagious  diseases,  may  further  be  in- 
ferred from  the  circumstance  that  when  it  spreads  extensively,  it  is  almost 
invariably  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed  by  certain  phenomena  in  the 
vegetable  or  animal  kingdom.  As  relates  to  vegetables,  we  may  remark  that 
the  coincidence  of  blight  with  pestilence  has  been  recorded  from  ancient 
times — and  the  wide-spread  potato  disease  which  has  now  extended  to  almost 
every  region  of  the  globe,  concurrently  with  the  presence  of  influenza  and 
cholera  poison,  may  possibly  be  a  modem  instance  of  it.     At  all  events,  it 

1  Report  of  Uie  Physico-Med.  8oc.  of  New  Orleans  on  the  Epld.  of  1820,  p.  7. 
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18  certain  that  seasoiiB  which  are  nniiBaallj  sickly  to  large  classes  of  hnman 
beings,  are  often  alike  nnfavonrable  to  the  health  and  fmitfalness  of  many 
daaaes  of  plants.^ 

Foder^,  in  speaking  of  the  marshes  of  Bresse,  in  France,  remarks  that 
plants  are  there  of  a  small  and  feeble  growth,  stnnted  in  appearance,  and 
endowed  with  a  small  degree  of  vital  force ;  and  Boudin,  who  refers  to  this 
fiM^  states  that  he  has  seen  plants  which  were  transplanted  in  marshy  locali- 
ties deteriovate  rapidly,  and  retom  to  their  normal  state  as  soon  as  they  were 
remoTed  beyond  reach  of  the  palndal  influence.* 

Dr.  Caldwell,  who  has  noted  these  points  in  relation  to  the  yellow  ferer 
particnlarly ,  remarks  that ' '  the  growth  of  vegetables  is  excessirely  luxuriant  or 
defective,  they  are  unusually  sickly,  especially  in  their  fruits  and  seeds,  and  cer- 
tain diminutive  and  parasitical  plants  appear  in  crops  inordinately  abundant. 
Hence,  epidemic  complaints,  which  are  often  attributed  to  the  diseased  vege- 
table productions  of  the  year,  are  nothing  but  concomitcmts  of  those  produc- 
tions, arising  from  a  common  cause.'''  And  this  cause  is  certainly  not  the 
effluvium  arising  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  the  sphere  of  activity  of  which 
18,  even  in  diseases  most  decidedly  contagious,  very  circumscribed.  Sure  it 
18,  as  the  late  Dr.  Chapman  remarks,  contemporaneously  with  the  occurrence 
of  yellow  fever  in  1793,  "  much  sickness  was  observed  among  the  trees  of  the 
city  and  neighbouring  country,  and  particularly  the  peach  tree.  It  continued 
daring  the  whole  period,  a  series  of  years,  of  the  epidemic  influence,  so  much 
80  that  we  were  nearly  deprived  of  that  fruit.  The  foliage  of  the  tree  be- 
came yellow,  and  it  gradually  pined  away  till  it  finally  perished.  On  the 
cessation  of  this  morbid  agency,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  trees, 
which  now  abound  with  the  fruit  of  the  finest  quality.'^ 

The  epidemic  of  1853,  in  Louisiana  and  other  parts  of  our  southern  States, 
fdmished  evidence  to  the  same  effect.  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  is  engaged  largely 
in  horticnltore  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  informed  Dr. 
Barton  that,  doring  that  memorable  visitation,  his  garden-seed  would  often  fail 
to  germinate,  bat  still  oftener,  when  they  would  sprout  up  a  few  inches  from 
the  soil,  a  sadden  blight  would  seize  them,  and  in  a  few  days  they  would  wilt 
and  die.  This  was  eminently  the  case  with  the  cauliflower,  the  celery,  the 
cabbage,  radish,  and  other  vegetables.  To  keep  up  his  stock,  he  in  vain 
applied  to  his  neighbours,  to  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
down  the  coast  The  same  influence  had  been  extended  to  them.  These 
effects  only  continued  during  the  epidemic.  "  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
similar  effects  were  produced  in  the  destruction  of  orchard  fruit,  and  a  blight- 
ing influence  of  various  forms  of  vegetable  life."  At  Biloxi,  the  peaches 
rotted  on  the  trees.  At  Bayou  Sara,  the  China  trees  had  a  sickly  appear- 
ance, and  their  leaves  were  covered  with  a  crustaceous  larvee.  At  Baton 
Rouge,  ''  fruit  of  the  peach  full  of  worms,  and  potatoes  rotted  in  the  ground." 

>  Beport  on  Qaarantine,  p.  14.  '  Fidrres  Intenn.,  p.  19S. 

*  Caldwell,  p.  188;  Rush,  It.  66  ;  Condie  and  Folwell,  p.  18. 

*  Laws  of  Epidemics,  Med.  and  Phjs.  Journ.,  ix.  256. 
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In  Donaldsonville,  "  peaches,  figs,  blackbenieSy  Ac.,  were  mora  abnndaiit 
and  finer  than  osnal;  garden  yegetables  were  also  finer  in  tiie  early  part  of 
the  year ;  but,  later  in  the  summer  and  fall,  could  not  be  g^wn ;  gardeM 
were  almost  a  barren  waste.  At  Lake  ProTidence,  Jndge  Selby  foiind  that 
the  fig  trees  did  not  produce  so  many  fig^  as  usual,  nor  were  those  which  did 
grow,  of  so  good  a  quality  as  is  usual.  "^ 

On  this  point,  I  once  more  say  that  yellow  ferer  allies  itself  to  diseases 
originating  from  a  general  distemperatnre  of  the  atmosphere — ^the  eflbets  of 
malarial  influences — while  it  recedes  from  those  of  a  contagious  chanuster; 
for  the  phenomena  referred  to,  which,  like  others  that  have  been  or  are 
to  be  mentioned,  testify  to  "  its  connection  with  the  constitution  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  therefore  proclaim  it  a  genuine  epidemic,"  or  endemic,  are  not 
associated  vrith  the  preralence  of  diseases  of  a  truly  contagious  nature,  and 
spreading  from  the  sick  to  the  well 

Still  more  striking  is  the  eflfect  of  the  insalubrious  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere on  animals,  both  domestic  and  wild,  previous  to  and  during  the  conne 
of  the  disease.  In  Philadelphia — and  the  same  remark  will  be  found  apjdi- 
cable  to  other  cities  of  the  United  States — epidemics  of  yellow  feyer  have 
often  been  ushered  in  and  accompanied  by  sickness  among  dogs,  eats,  and 
hogs.  Dr.  Caldwell,  who  calls  attention  to  this  fact,  states  that  by  the 
slaughterers  of  hogs  for  the  Philadelphia  market,  in  1798,  when  the  disease 
prevailed  in  that  place,  it  was  observed  that  the  livers  of  those  animals  were 
unusually  diseased  (p.  133).  The  same  writer  informs  us  that,  for  some  weeks 
previous  to  the  occurrence  of  the  fever  in  1805,  many  dog^  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  source  of  infection  sickened,  and  several  of  them  died. 
Their  complaint  was  intestinal,  as  appeared  from  their  symptoms  while  living, 
as  well  as  from  an  examination  of  their  bodies  after  death  (p.  169).  Early 
in  June  of  that  year,  the  cats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  infected  district 
began  to  droop,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  month,  died  in  considerable  num- 
bers.* The  epidemic  of  1797  was  immediately  preceded  by  a  very  unusual 
and  extraordinary  mortality  among  the  latter  animals,  of  which  it  was  com- 
puted that  four  or  five  thousand  died.'  Dogs,  also,  were  severely  and  fiitaUy 
affected  the  same  year,  and  at  about  the  same  time.*  The  next  year  (1798), 
eats  were  again  affected,  as  well  as  rats,  of  both  of  which  numbers  were  car- 
ried off.  The  same  remark  had  been  made  in  Now  York,  a  year  or  two  pre- 
viously. After  the  commencement  of  that  memorable  epidemic,  dogs  also 
were  affected.  Of  the  disease  among  cats  we  are  told  that,  in  general,  the 
animal  was  without  appetite,  but  thirsty,  and,  at  first,  much  inclined  to  sleep ; 
of  a  dull,  melancholy  turn,  and  soon  began  to  look  weak  and  thin.  Many 
died  in  a  numb  and  torpid  state,  while  others,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease, 
were  seized  with  a  delirium,  puking,  and  an  uncommon  flow  of  firothy  saliva 
from  the  mouth.   A  moaning  or  groaning  noise  was  also  very  common.*  While 

1  Report  of  Sanitary  Commiasion  of  New  Orleans  for  1868,  pp.  81,  58,  266,  266. 
■  Fever  of  1805,  p.  61.  •  Condie  and  FolweU,  p.  16. 

«  Rush,  It.  8.  •  Condie  and  Folwell,  p.  14. 
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«ach  ifl  the  ease  with  domeitic  tnimalfl,  wild  qaadrapeds,  andomesticated  birds, 
and  eTen  fish  and  oysters,  are  known  to  participate  at  times  in  the  calamity. 
In  1T98,  flies  were  found  dead  in  great  nnmbers  in  the  onhealthy  parts  of  the 

In  other  cities  and  countries,  the  same  remarks  have  been  made  relatire  to 
tiie  affections  of  the  lower  animals  during  the  prevalence  of  yellow  feyer.  At 
Pensaoola,  in  June,  1828,  there  was  a  fatal  distemper  among  brute  animals, 
the  character  of  which  was  most  obserred  among  dog^,  foxes,  and  panthers, 
particnlarly  the  last  two,  nnmbers  being  found  eyerywhere  dead  in  the  woods 
«-£)ur,  fiye,  and  six  bodies  being  generally  discovered  collected  about  the 
WDie  spot*  At  and  about  New  Orleans,  in  1853,  a  simUar  destmctiye  infln- 
enoe  on  the  lower  animals  was  found  to  be  exercised.  Birds  and  beasts,  says 
Dr.  Barton,  have  been  driven  from  their  usual  haunts  into  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  forests,  showing  by  their  instincts  that  they  were  sensible  of  some  ma- 
lign properties  existing  in  the  bosom  of  that  atmosphere  whence  they  derive 
thdr  main  vital  influence.  At  Lake  Providence,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
Aathered  tribe  almost  entirely  disappeared  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epi- 
demic Fowls,  old  and  young,  in  some  places,  died  often  without  previously 
appearing  sick.  At  OainesviUe,  it  was  found  that  native  cows  died  in  great 
wunben,  without  obvious  cause.'  Dr.  Smith  says  that  at  Gibraltar,  in  1828, 
in  addition  to  the  dogs  and  monkeys,  a  goatherd  lost  a  great  part  of  his 
4lock,  and  almost  tiie  whole  ceased  to  give  milk.  Another  person  lost  several 
birds  and  monkeys.  Three  pointer  dogs  were  also  taken  ill  with  shivering^ 
and  great  debility,  and  they  were  constantly  vomiting — at  first  a  kind  of 
bilions  matter,  afterwards  a  very  black  matter;  the  eyes  and  ears  were  quite 
TeUow.  Another  lost  eight  game  dogs  within  a  few  days  of  each  other;  all 
were  yellow,  and  vomited.  And,  in  the  course  of  the  epidemic,  upwards  of 
twenty  parrots  were  sent  to  Mr.  Frazer,  of  the  civil  hospital,  from  inhabitants, 
to  be  dissected.^  In  New  Orleans,  in  1833,  there  was  much  sickness  among 
horses,  cattle,  and  swine,  in  the  country ;  an  abundance  of  flies  and  mosqui- 
toes preceding  the  epidemic.  The  latter  continued  throughout  the  season.' 
In  the  same  city,  in  1819,  we  are  told  that  the  cattle  died :  horses,  oxen,  and 
cows,  with  rotten  tongue;  sheep  and  hogs  with  their  hoofs  dropping  off;  and 
calves  with  rotten  ears.'  Speaking  of  the  epidemic  of  Barbadoes  in  1816, 
Balph  remarks:  ''This  season  was  noticed,  by  the  oldest  inhabitants,  to  be 
-oncommonly  hot  and  peculiar ;  and  it  is  deserving  of  remark  that  a  fatal  dis- 
temper prevailed  amongst  the  dogs,  destroying  them  in  great  nnmbers.  "^ 

In  a  word,  the  observation  has  often  been  made,  in  this  country,  that  epi- 
demics of  malignant  fever  were  ushered  in  and  accompanied  by  sickness 

>  Caldwell,  p.  184;  Rash,  It.  66. 

■  MoMahoii*8  Report,  Sickness,  &c.,  of  U.  S.  Army,  p.  86. 

*  Report  of  Sanitary  Commission  (1858),  pp.  88, 68,  266-6. 

*  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  xxxt.  86. 

*  Barton,  pp.  6,  7.  •  Cyclop.,  ii.  74. 
7  Edinb.  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  IL  68. 
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among  the  above  named  and  other  animals,  the  symptoms  being  often  aiialo> 
gons  to  those  of  the  reigning  disease.^ 

The  fever,  on  this  point,  again,  approximates  to  malarial  feven,  or  feren 
having  an  origin  in  a  general  morbid  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Rnsh 
refers  to  Cleghom,  who  describes  a  diseased  state  of  the  liver  in  cattle,  in  an 
unhealthy  part  of  the  island  of  Minorca;  and  to  Dr.  Orainger,  who  takes  notice 
of  several  morbid  appearances  in  the  livers  of  domestic  animals  in  Holland, 
in  the  year  1743.  "Bnt  the  United  States,"  he  adds,  "have  famished  facts 
to  illnstrate  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Mr.  James  Wardrobe,  near  Richmond, 
in  Virginia,  informed  me  that  in  Angnst,  1794,  at  a  lime  when  bilious  fevers 
were  prevalent  in  his  neighbourhood,  his  cattle  were  seized  with  a  disease 
which  I  said  formerly  is  known  by  the  name  of  yellow  water,  and  which 
appears  to  be  a  true  yellow  fever.  They  were  attacked  with  a  staggering. 
Their  eyes  were  muddy  and  ferocious.  A  costiveness  attended  in  all  cases. 
It  killed  in  two  days.  Fifty-two  of  his  cattle  perished  by  it  Upon  opening 
the  bodies  of  several  of  them,  he  found  the  liver  swollen  and- ulcerated.  The 
blood  was  dissolved  in  the  veins.  Similar  appearances  were  observed  in  the 
livers  of  sheep,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cadiz,  in  the  year  lt99,  daring  the 
prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  that  city"  (iv.  161-2). 

M.  Dnpuy  has  seen  a  number  of  oxen  perish  with  symptoms  perfectly 
analogous  to  those  of  intermittent  fever,  after  having  pastured  in  a  highly 
marshy  locality.  In  1826,  after  the  overflow  of  the  river  Manse,  an  inter- 
mittent epidemic  broke  out  among  horses,  and  occasioned  a  considerable 
mortality.  The  same  able  veterinary  surgeon  remarked,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  as  a  fact  well  known  to  all  veterinary  surgeons,  that 
sheep  imbibe  water  and  humidity  with  the  greatest  facility ;  indeed,  that  they 
are  in  some  sort  hygrometric.  "Well,"  he  continued,  "whatever  be  the 
quantity  of  humidity  they  may  imbibe,  they  remain  free  from  intermittent 
fever ;  but  expose  them  to  marsh  effluvia,  and  they  will  soon  be  attacked."* 
Lancisi  relates  that,  in  1713,  during  the  prevalence  of  intermittent  fevers,  an 
epizooty  carried  off  thirty  thousand  oxen."  It  should  be  added,  also,  that 
marshes  occasion,  among  many  animals,  ''a  chronic  endemy,  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  that  produced  in  the  human  species.  The  prolonged  sojoam  and 
pasturage  of  sheep  in  marshy  localities  produce  in  them  the  hydroaemia,  a 
disease  characterized  by  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the  blood-globules, 
as  also  by  a  notable  one  in  the  quantity  of  the  serum,  and  which,  conse- 

>  Med.  Reposit,  i.  250,  254-5,  851 ;  Smith  (£.  H.),  FeTer  of  New  York,  p.  76;  Condn 
and  Folwell,  p.  15;  Shecut,  p.  77;  Vaughan,  p.  18;  Cartwright,  Recorder,  ix.  7;  Bax- 
ter's Med.  Reposit,  xxi.  6,  7;  Chapman,  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  ix.  895-6;  Kilpatrick, 
N.  0.  Joiirn.,  ii.  48 ;  Seaman,  Webster's  Collection,  p.  8 ;  ThouTenel,  it.  200-2 ;  Smith, 
Edinb.  Joum.,  xxxv.  26 ;  Maclean  on  Epid.,  1.  289 ;  Sir  J.  Fellowes,  pp.  45,  286 ;  Cjcl.  of 
Pmct.  Med.,  ii.  74;  Pariset,  pp.  67-69;  Osbom,  p.  70;  Pinckard,  i.  188;  Desportes,  L 
17;  Arojula,  pp.  286, 881;  O'Halloran,  p.  26;  Report  on  Quarantine  (London),  p.  13; 
Second  Report,  pp.  89,  865 ;  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  p.  112 ;  King's  Report  on  Fever  of  Boa 
Vista,  p.  9;  Blair,  p.  68. 

'  Bulletin  de  TAcad^mio  de  M^ecine,  x.  1065. 

'  Lancisi,  De  BoTille  Peste,  p.  2,  &c. 
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qoentljy  is  analogous  to  the  palodal  cachexia  of  men."  M.  Gasparin  repro- 
duced this  disease  in  sheep  by  cansing  them  to  drink  and  to  be  rubbed  with 
the  condensed  vapour  obtained  from  marshy  surfaces.^ 

Mr.  Ghadwick  informs  as  that  in  the  coarse  of  the  inquiries  as  to  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  drainage  upon  health,  one  frequent  piece  of  information 
received  has  been  that  the  rural  population  has  not  observed  the  effects  on 
their  own  health,  but  they  have  marked  the  effects  of  drainage  on  the  health 
■ad  improvement  of  the  stock.  Thus,  the  less  frequent  losses  of  stock  from 
epidemics  are  beginning  to  be  perceived  as  accompanying  the  benefits  of 
drainage,  in  addition  to  those  of  increased  vegetable  production." 

The  General  Board  of  Health  of  London,  in  their  report  on  the  practical 
application  of  sewer-water  and  town  manures,  already  referred  to,  remark 
Aat  the  injurious  effects  upon  health,  of  the  prolonged  retention  of  excessive 
moisture  on  a  surface  of  vegetable  mould,  is  established  by  the  production  of 
rot  amongst  sheep— an  effect  which  sheep-feeders  have  produced  by  stocking 
eloies  just  after  they  had  been  flooded,  and  whilst  they  were  saturated  with 
moisture.* 

In  his  examination  before  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Gommissioners,  already 
referred  to  in  a  former  chapter,  Mr.  Smith,  after  speaking  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  draining  on  the  healthiness  of  malarious  localities,  remarks  that  it 
is  generally  observed  by  the  inhabitants  that  their  cattle  or  stock  are  now  less 
subject  to  diseases.  In  a  farm  in  the  west  of  Perthshire,  the  cattle  were  very 
subject  to  the  disease  called  "  red  water ;"  since  the  draining,  there  has  been 
no  case  of  that  disease.  In  other  parts  of  Scotland  and  England,  similar 
results  are  stated  to  have  followed  the  introduction  of  thorough  drainage. 

Mr.  Parker  stated  that  the  disease  of  foothalt  in  sheep  and  deer  has  been 
perfectly  removed  in  many  gentlemen's  parks,  and  in  extensive  pasturage 
grounds,  by  deep  under  drainage. 

"In  the  Highlands,"  Mr.  Spooner  remarked,  "and  more  particularly  on 
the  west  coast,  there  exists  a  well-known  and  fatal  disease  among  sheep,  in- 
curable by  any  treatment,  termed  'braxey,'  which  on  undrained  land  and  in  wet 
seasons  is  a  cause  of  very  serious  losses.   This  is,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented 
by  drainage,  and  the  diminution  of  casualties  alone  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
cover  its  cost,  independently  of  the  increased  quantity  and  better  quality  of 
the  fodder  produced.     This  system  has  been  extensively  practised  for  several 
years,  and  invariably  with  the  same  beneficial  results.     As  to  the  health  of 
cattle  or  stock,"  he  added,  **  I  have  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  drainage  in  many  instances.    On  the  lands  which  I  possess,  and  on 
several  others  in  the  district,  a  disease  called  'red  water'  prevailed,  in  some 
years  proving  very  fatal ;  but  after  drainage  and  cultivation  of  the  marshy 
parts  of  the  pasturage,  the  stock  has  been  free  of  that  disease.     The  surface 
drainage  of  sheepwalks  in  every  district  is  well  known  to  promote  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  stock,  and  I  believe  the  thorough  drainage  of  a  single  swamp  in 

>  Becquerel,  Hjgitee,  pp.  188, 194, 195. 

'  Second  Rep.  of  CommissionerB  of  Inq.  into  the  State  of  Large  Towns. 

*  Minates  of  Information  on  the  Practical  Application,  &o.,  p.  9,  London,  1852. 
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aoy  locality  will  be  an  important  means  of  impro?ing  the  health,  both  of  the 
population  and  stock  connected  with  it"^ 

It  is  stated,  in  the  report  of  the  Sanitary  CommissionerB,  that,  contempo- 
raneoQsly  with  the  change  noted  in  the  character  of  fever  in  the  London  Ferer 
Hospital,  an  analogous  change  has  been  obsenred,  by  the  professors  of  veteri- 
nary medicine  and  sargery,  in  the  diseases  of  dogs,  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle* 
namely,  a  change  from  an  inflammatory  type  to  one  of  debility — and  that  tUs 
has  been  observed  to  be  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  all  the  diteiSM 
properly  considered  epidemic  to  which  these  animals  are  subject* 

In  further  corroboration  of  this,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  haa  been  fSdond 
in  this  country  that  those  animals  that  feed  in  marshes  where  periodic  fevers 
prevail  have  diseased  viscera.  We  are  told,  by  Dr.  Lndlow,  that  in  the  town 
of  Walcott,  Seneca  County,  N.  T.,  where  marshes  and  lowlands  aboond,  the 
hogs,  when  killed,  are  usually  found  to  have  eroded  livers.' 

Writers  on  the  yellow  fever  have  also  mentioned  the  occurrence,  daring 
some  epidemics,  of  a  marked  predominance  of  insect  life.*  In  the  snnuner 
of  1798,  one  of  the  most  calamitous  epidemic  years  that  Philadelphia  expe- 
rienced, the  country  around  it  was  unusually  infested  by  grasshopperB  and 
caterpillars.  In  a  lower  degree,  the  same  thing  was  true  of  the  summer  of 
1802 ;  and  in  1797  the  mosquitoes  within  the  city  were  almost  as  annoying 
as  the  disease  itself.  Nor  was  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  sensible  qoaU- 
ties  of  the  atmosphere  to  aid  us  jn  accounting  for  these  phenomena.  Yet^ 
within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  place,  such  a  snpei^ 
abundance  of  those  insects  had  not  previously  occurred.*  During  the  great 
epidemic  of  1853,  in  our  southern  States,  a  similar  effect  was  observed.  In 
Natchez  and  Clinton,  mosquitoes  were  very  numerous.  At  Bilozi,  Centreville, 
and  Donaldsonville,  these  insects,  as  well  as  flies,  abounded  more  than  nsoal. 
At  Block  River,  Concordia  Parish  (La.),  there  was  an  unusual  quantity  of 
house  flies  early  in  the  spring,  which  continued  till  summer  ended,  but  mos- 
quitoes were  not  as  troublesome  as  usual." 

Many  of  these  phenomena  must  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  a  general  modi- 
fication of  the  atmosphere  favourable  to  the  spread  of  not  only  endemic,  bst 
of  contagious  disease;  but  some  may  with  reason  be  ascribed  to  the  locil 
insalubrious  agent  giving  rise  to  the  fever;  while  in  no  instance  can  they  be 
referred  to  the  diffusion  of  a  contagious  effluvium.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to 
admit  that  the  lower  animals  are  apt  to  be  attacked  by  human  diseases  of  a 
contagious  character ;  but  such  cases  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  may  always 
be  traced  to  direct  exposure  to  the  sick ;  while,  in  the  instances  cited,  the 
effects,  besides  occurring  often  before  the  manifestation  of  the  disease  in  the 

1  Drainage  of  the  Land  fonning  the  Sites  of  Towns,  pp.  69,  70.    London,  1852. 

*  Report  on  Quarantine,  p.  13.  '  New  York  Med.  and  Phys.  Jonm.,  iL  88. 
4  Rueh,  iv.  8;  Caldwell,  p.  134;  Condie  and  Folwell,  p.  18. 

>  Medical  Repository,  x.  196;  Seaman,  Webster^s  Collection,  p.  8;  Desportes,  i.  17; 
Vaugban,  p.  18;  Shecut,  p.  99:  O'Halloran,  p.  18;  Eilpatrick,  N.  0.  Joum.,  ii.  43;  Ot- 
bom,  p.  70 ;  E.  H.  Smith,  Webster's  Collection,  p.  76. 

*  Report  of  Sanitary  Commission,  pp.  39,  265-6. 
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bmuui  species,  were  too  widely  spread  to  be  attributed  to  such  exposure. 
Nor  is  it  less  true  that  epizooties  are  often  noticed  in  places  where  the  yellow 
fever  never  appears,  and  other  localities,  differently  situated,  are  not  always 
followed  by  or  attended  with  the  manifestation  of  the  disease.^  This  only 
proves,  however,  that  the  efficient  cause  of  the  fever  is  not  essential  to  the 
production  of  the  effect  in  question,  and  that  so  long  as  that  efficient  cause 
is  not  evolved,  those  effects  may  exist  alone.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not 
in  many  instances,  it  does  not  the  less  follow  that  in  some  the  cause  of  the 
fever  exercises  a  baneful  influence  over  all  living  objects  subjected  to  its  in- 
floence,  and  that  in  other  cases  the  frequent,  if  not  invariable,  occurrence  of 
BQch  effects  in  times  of  yellow  fever  epidemics,  indicates  a  strong  dependence 
of  the  latter  on  the  insalubrious  condition  of  the  atmosphere  giving  rise  to 
the  former.  It  may,  if  combined  with  other  facts,  be  used  as  an  argument  to 
corroborate  the  idea  of  the  domestic  origin  of  the  disease,  and  speaks  volumes 
against  its  importation  from  abroad,  as  well  as  against  its  contagiousness. 

2%§  $jf9tem  becomes  inured  to  the  Effect  of  the  Efficient  Cause, — It  is  cer- 
tainly a  privilege  of  the  living  system  to  become  inured,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent^  to  the  action  of  poisonous  agents.  In  accordance  with  this,  we  find  that 
individuals  exposed  continuously  or  habitually  to  the  influence  of  most  of  the 
eaoses  of  zymotic  diseases  are  less  subject  to  suffer  from  them  than  those  who 
saddenly  come  within  the  sphere  of  their  operation.  To  a  certain  degree,  this 
holds  good  with  respect  to  a  few  contagious  complaints.  With  others,  and 
those  the  larger  number,  the  susceptibility  is  never  lost ;  while  on  the  con- 
tagiousness of  some  in  which  the  phenomenon  is  more  evident,  considerable 
doubt  existB  in  the  mind  of  many  able  and  experienced  observers.  Hence, 
the  power  of  acclimatization  does  not  extend  to  the  eruptive  contagious 
febrile  diseases.  There  is  none  for  smallpox ;  none  for  scarlet  fever ;  none 
for  measles.  The  system  must  have  gone  through  an  attack  of  these  diseases 
before  it  can  be  secure  from  the  morbific  influence  of  their  respective  poisons. 

All  this  contrasts  strongly  with  what  takes  place  in  the  yellow  fever ;  for 
in  this,  as  we  have  seen,  the  power  of  acclimatization  is  exhibited  in  a  re- 
markaUe  manner.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  facts  mentioned  in  a  former 
chapter  respecting  the  loss  of  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  typhus  and 
typhoid  fever  poison  by  continued  residence,  with  or  without  nativity,  in 
localities  where  they  exercise  habitually  their  influence,  militates  against 
any  argument  founded  on  the  contrast  in  question ;  in  other  words,  that 
although  the  loss  of  susceptibility  from  acclimatization  is  fully  exhibited  in 
yellow  fever,  and  not  in  many  contagious  diseases,  the  difference  in  that  re- 
spect must  not  be  adduced  in  evidence  of  the  want  of  analogy — pathological 
and  etiological — ^between  the  former  and  contagious  complaints,  inasmuch  as 
that  power  extends  to  typhus  and  typhoid,  and  perhaps  other  febrile  conta- 
gions; for  the  contagious  qualities  of  some  of  these  is  still  matter  of  doubt, 
and  the  loss  of  susceptibility  in  the  most  favoured  among  them,  is  after  all 

1  Condie  and  FoIweU,  p.  16. 
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confined  within  very  narrow  bounds.  Besides,  the  objection  thus  raified  might 
be  met  by  the  fact,  that  the  system  is  bat  feebly  habituated  to  the  action  of 
the  efficient  causes  of  some  forms  of  malarial  fever,  the  non-contagious  cha- 
racter of  which  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands.  But,  however  this  may  be — 
however  true,  that  the  argument  works  both  ways,  and  can  therefore  help  ns 
but  little  in  the  settlement  of  the  question  under  consideration;  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  we  may  adduce  as  an  additional  support  of  the  opinion  of  the 
domestic  origin  of  the  disease,  and  of  its  independence  of  a  contagions  poison, 
the  long  known  fact  that  localities  where  the  fever  appears  so  often  that  it  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  endemic,  and  where  it  seldom  or  never  attacks  the  natives 
or  acclimatized,  remain  free  from  its  inroads,  unless  by  the  arrival  of  strangers, 
in  large  numbers,  materials  are  afforded  for  the  action  of  the  poison,  though 
such  strangers  come  from  places  where  the  fever  has  never  existed,  or  does  not 
exist  at  the  time,  and  are  not  therefore  in  a  condition  to  introduce  it.  This 
circumstance  is  often  noticed  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  tropical  localities; 
and  would,  doubtless,  be  seen  in  our  southern  yellow  fever  cities,  were  the 
complete  absence  of  unacclimatized  strangers  at  any  time  within  the  reach  of 
possibility — as  well  indeed  as  in  our  more  northern,  or  in  European  climates, 
were  their  inhabitants,  under  any  circumstances  short  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  an  attack,  exempt  from  the  influence  of  the  infection.  If  a  few 
arrive  at  the  time  of  the  evolution  of  the  poison,  the  disease  will  prevail 
sporadically  among  them — if  many,  it  will  assume  an  epidemic  garb. 

Such  was  the  case  at  Dominica  in  1793,  when  the  streets  were  crowded  by 
people  who  had  escaped  from  Martinique  to  the  number  of  some  three  or 
four  thousand,  and  had  been  brought  over  in  small  vessels  and  in  a  perfect 
state  of  destitution.^  Hence,  violent  epidemics  have  often  occurred  on  the 
arrival  of  troops  or  fleets,  or  a  large  number  of  merchant  vessels,  by  which  an 
influx  of  unacclimatized  persons  was  occasioned  at  an  unpropitious  moment. 
Writing  early  in  the  present  century,  Humboldt  remarked  that,  for  some  fifty 
years  before,  the  vomito  scarcely  manifested  itself  on  any  point  of  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Panama.  In  that  port,  as  at  Cal- 
\b,o (Lebiondf  p.  204),  ''the  commencement  of  epidemics  is  most  usually  marked 
by  the  arrival  of  vessels  from  Chili;  not  that  this  last  country — one  of  the 
finest  and  healthiest  in  the  world — can  transmit  a  disease  which  does  not 
exist  within  its  limits ;  but  its  inhabitants,  when  removed  to  the  torrid  zone, 
experience  as  powerfully  as  those  of  the  North,  the  deleterious  effects  of  an 
atmosphere  which  is  not  only  excessively  hot,  but  vitiated  by  putrid  exhala- 
tions" (p.  761).  The  epidemic  of  1794,  at  Vera  Cruz,  broke  out  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  three  men-of-war,  which  contained  a  large  number  of  anaccli- 
matized  young  sailors  (p.  783).  That  of  Martinique  of  1686,  coincided  with 
the  arrival  of  the  Oriflamme  and  other  vessels  from  the  coast  of  Siam. 

From  these  facts  we  reach,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  conclusion,  that  the 
cause  existed  in  those  localities,  and  was  not  imported  there ;  and  that  all  it 
needed  was  fit  subjects  to  be  acted  upon.  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  the 
arrival  of  crowds  of  susceptible  strangers  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  the 

>  James  Clark,  FeTcr  of  Dominica  in  1708,  p.  1,  &c. 
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liieaking  out  of  the  fever  in  the  epidemic  form ;  and  hence  we  may  infer  that  the 
efficient  cause  is  not  always  present ;  for,  as  already  seen,  seTeral  years  often 
intervene  between  the  manifestation  of  such  epidemics,  although  nnaccli- 
matized  strangers  in  large  numbers  may  arrive  during  those  periods  of  exemp- 
tion. This  was  the  case,  as  we  learn  from  Humboldt  (pp.  783,  784),  at  Yera 
Cmz  during  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  The  island  of  Guadaloupe  was  once 
more  taken  possession  of  by  France  on  the  10th  of  December,  1814.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  troops  for  that  purpose  arrived.  Xo  fever  then  existed 
in  the  island,  and  notwithstanding  the  large  influx  of  strangers,  none  ap- 
peared till  the  middle  part  of  1816.  The  same  thing  occurred  at  the  same 
time  in  Martinique.* 

From  1781  to  1783  the  city  of  the  Cape  (St.  Domingo),  was  crowded  with 
French  and  Spanish  troops  and  sailors,  to  the  amount  of  50,000.  Few,  if 
any  of  these  had  lost  in  any  way,  their  susceptibility  to  the  yellow  fever. 
The  disease,  nevertheless,  did  not  make  its  appearance."  During  the  above- 
mentioned  periods  of  exemption,  vessels  from  infected  localities  did  not  fail 
to  arrive,  without,  of  course,  being  prevented  by  quarantine  regulations."  Dr. 
Imray  is  very  justly  of  opinion  that  the  causes  of  the  epidemic  of  Dominica  in 
1841  could  not  be  said  to  have  continued  to  exist  in  the  island  since  the  pre- 
ceding visitation  in  1838,  and  only  ceased  to  act  because  there  was  no  material 
on  which  the  poison  could  exert  its  baneful  influence ;  for  the  European  troops 
were  more  than  once  changed,  yet  not  a  single  instance  of  yellow  fever  occur- 
nsd  either  in  the  garrison  among  the  civilian  inhabitants,  or  the  shipping,  from 
1838  to  June,  1841.  **  Moreover,"  as  he  remarks,  "  were  this  the  case,  Euro- 
peans, if  Bosceptible,  would  invariably  be  attacked  as  they  arrive  in  the  West 
Indies.  Now,  we  find  that  in  some  colonies,  a  long  period  of  years  passes 
on,  and  no  case  of  the  disease  is  met  with,  while  the  influx  of  strangers  is 
going  on.  Bnt,  so  soon  as  the  causes  become  developed,  then  do  the  natives 
of  cold  climates  suffer ;  and  if  others  arrive  while  the  epidemic  influence  is 
in  operation,  the  risk  of  attack  is  very  great." 

Let  it  be  remarked  in  addition  that,  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere, 
epidemics  have  not  unfrequently  ceased  from  the  want  of  a  further  supply  of 
sosceptible  subjects,  as  proved  by  the  fact  of  the  reappearance  of  the  disease 
on  any  arrival  of  strangers,  or  a  too  early  return  of  individuals  who  had 
sought  refnge  in  some  salubrious  spot.  Thus,  Dr.  James  Clark  remarks  that 
the  fever  of  Dominica,  in  1793,  became  less  violent  in  October,  and  ceased 
altogether  in  the  beginning  of  November.  This  ''was  supposed  to  proceed 
from  the  comparative  coolness  of  the  weather,  but  the  arrival  of  some  Ame- 
rican vessels,  about  six  weeks  after,  convinced  us  that  this  short  respite  was 
more  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  subjects  for  the  vitiated  atmosphere  to  act 
upon,  than  to  the  change  of  its  temperature ;  for,  in  a  short  time  all  on  board, 
who  had  not  been  in  the  West  Indies  before,  were  seized  with  it,"  and  many 

I  CheryiD,  Oaz.  des  Hopitaux,  1839. 

■  Vincent,  Diss,  sur  la  Fievre  Jaune,  pp.  8,  9. 

•  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Ixlv.  381. 
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died.^  In  like  manner,  Dr.  Imray,  already  cited,  states  as  a  tad  perfectly 
trac,  **  that  yellow  feTer  occasionally  disappears  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  predisposed  individaals,  while  the  causes  linger  in  the  country,  and  only 
manifest  themselves  on  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  or  of  others  who  have  be- 
come highly  susceptible.''* 

Now,  in  all  that  precedes,  we  find  nothing  calculated  to  bear  us  oat  in  the 
idea  that  the  fever  under  consideration  is  endowed  with  contagions  and  trans- 
portable properties.  If  the  disease  often  breaks  out,  or  shows  itself  in  yellow 
fever  localities,  on  the  arrival  of  unprotected  or  susceptible  persons,  it  hap- 
pens not  unfrequently  that,  notwithstanding  the  influx  of  such  individuals  in 
very  large  numbers,  no  such  results  follow.  From  this  we  are  to  infer  that 
something  more  than  accumulation  of  susceptible  strangers  in  a  fever  locality 
is  required  to  produce  the  disease ;  and  that  the  morbid  agent  to  which  the 
disease  is  due,  is  not  an  imported  contagion,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  thai 
at  the  very  time  that  strangers  thus  accumulated  remain  free  from  the  disease, 
vessels  from  infected  places  arrive  without  producing  evil  consequences,  while 
in  other  instances,  the  disease  breaks  out  among  them  without  the  instrumen- 
tality of  such  arrivals.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  list  of  conta- 
gious diseases,  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  one  that  would  comport  itself  in 
the  same  way  under  the  circumstances  mentioned.  Where  are  we  to  find  the 
contagions  poison  that  could  leave  a  whole  community  untouched  and  mani- 
fest itself  by  seizing  strangers  who  arrive  in  the  place  in  good  health,  and 
generally  from  other  regions  where  it  does  not  exist,  or  has  never  existed  f 
Or,  where  is  the  disease  which,  if  contagions,  and  capable  of  starting  up  in  a 
place  on  the  arrival  of  such  strangers,  would  fail  to  do  so  when  the  latter  are 
accumulated  in  large  numbers — in  a  sickly  state,  too — especially  when,  at  the 
same  time,  vessels  from  ports  where  that  disease  exists  or  have  the  latter  on 
board,  arrive  daily,  and  are  permitted  to  mix  freely  with  others  filled  with 
susceptible  individuals  ?  Where  are  we  to  find  the  contagions  disease  which, 
after  'having  altogether  ceased  its  epidemic  career  and  left  no  traces  behind, 
attacks,  six  weeks  after,  strangers  who  happen  to  arrive  in  the  place  so 
visited,  and  leave  thousands  who  have  n^ver  had  it  before  and  are  merely 
acclimatized  to  the  place  unattacked  ? 

Yellow  Fever  local  in  its  habitation. — Unlike  contagious  diseases  gene- 
rally, and  similar  to  endemic  fevers,  though  in  a  more  marked  degree,  the 
yellow  fever  is  local  in  its  habitation.  The  first,  when  introduced  into  a 
place,  extend  in  all  directions,  and  with  more  or  less  rapidity  diffuse  them- 
selves in  any  part  of  such  places  where  the  contagion  may  be  carried,  even 
at  considerable  distances  from  the  original  cases,  each  case  which  occurs 
there  acting  as  a  new  source  of  contamination,  and  serving  to  widen  the 
sphere  of  the  epidemic.  Endemic  autumnal  fevers,  especially  when  assuming 
the  epidemic  form,  while  they  retain  their  so  universally  recognized  non-con- 
tagious character,  pervade  a  wide  extent  of  country — differing,  however,  from 
the  former  in  this,  that  though  spreading  thus  widely,  they  nevertheless  do 
so  within  certain   bounds  and  in  certain  directions  only,  and  sometimes 

»  Fever  of  Dominica  in  1798,  pp.  4,  6.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  831. 
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Bpare,  more  or  less  completely,  localities  in  eTen  close  proximity  to  others 
seyerely  infected. 

Now,  if  we  examine  what  takes  place  in  reference  to  the  yellow  fever, 
we  discover  that  the  sphere  of  its  prevalence  is  always  somewhat,  and 
on  some  occasions  very,  circnmscribed ;  the  disease  remaining  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  localities  where  it  originated,  or  extending  at  only  a 
comparatively  small  distance  from  these.  In  Philadelphia,  the  disease  has, 
during  its  various  visitations,  exhibited  in  a  most  striking  manner  this  in- 
ability to  diffase  itself  afar.  In  1699,  the  fever  which  commenced  at  a  wharf 
between  Market  Street  and  the  drawbridge,  extended  over  the  infant  city,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  gone  much,  if  at  all,  beyond  its  precincts.'  In 
lt4T,  it  was  mostly  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  southern  parts  of  the 
city  below  the  drawbridge,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dock,  which  was 
then  nncovered."  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  fever  in  IT 62  was  mostly 
circnmscribed  between  Pine  Street  northerly,  and  three  or  four  squares 
southerly,  and  extended  from  Front  or  Water  Street  to  Third  or  Fourth  in 
a  westward  direction.  In  the  memorable  epidemic  of  1793,  the  disease,  after 
commencing  in  Water  Street,  between  Mulberry  and  Sassafras,  extended 
northwardly  up  Water  to  Yine,  and  the  streets  running  east  and  west,  and 
several  running  in  a  contrary  direction ;  and  finally  in  most  part  of  the  city, 
which  was  then  of  limited  extent,  as  also  in  the  suburb  of  Southwark,  and  in 
Kensington,  at  that  time  a  separate  village.  Beyond  these  localities  it  did 
not  spread. 

The  next  year  its  limits  were  more  circumscribed,  and  were  embraced 
within  Market  and  Walnut  in  one  direction,  and  Water  and  a  few  streets  to 
the  westward  in  the  other.  In  1797,  the  infection  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
district  of  Southwark,  and  to  the  village  of  Kensington.  Some  cases,  it  is 
true,  appeared  in  the  city  proper ;  but  most  of  these  were  easily  traced  to 
the  above  sources.  The  disease,  in  1798,  spread  much  more  extensively  than 
it  had  done  in  preceding  sickly  periods — even  perhaps  than  in  1793 — every 
part  of  the  city,  as  well  as  Southwark  and  Kensington,  becoming,  before  a 
long  time  had  elapsed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  seat  of  the  calamity. 
But,  as  in  other  seasons,  the  disease  remained  circumscribed  within  the  above 
limits,  to  which  all  cases  that  occurred  beyond  could  be  traced.  In  1799, 
the  epidemic  spread  from  Penn  Street  on  the  wharf,  to  almost  every  part  of 
the  city  east  of  Seventh  Street,  beyond  which  very  few  cases  occurred ;  and 
between  Pine  and  Lombard  Streets,  near  the  southern  boundaries  of  the 
city,  and  the  district  of  Southwark,  near  the  Swedes'  Church.  In  1802,  it 
extended  from  the  comer  of  Vine  and  Front  to  other  parts  of  the  city,  par- 
ticularly in  Front  and  Water  Streets,  near  the  drawbridge.  The  next  year 
it  prevailed  in  Chestnut  near  Water  Street,  in  Water  near  Sassafras,  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  city  near  South;  but,  with  few  exceptions,  its  range  did 
not  extend  to  the  westward  of  Second  Street,  and  in  many  parts  not  even  that 
fir.     In  1803  it  prevailed  in  Water  Street,  scarcely  reaching  Second  in  a 

>  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  68,  Additional  Facts,  by  Col.  of  Phys.,  p.  6. 

'  See  ante,  voL  L  p.  60 ;  Additional  Facta,  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  p.  6. 
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form  deserving  the  name  of  yellow  fever.  In  Water  Street,  it  occurred  at 
various  points  embraced  within  the  space  of  a  mile.^  Breaking  out,  in  1805, 
in  the  district  of  Southwark,  between  the  New  Market  and  the  Swedes' 
Church,  the  disease  extended  in  various  directions.  But  the  principal  focm 
of  the  infection  was  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  Sonthwark,  and  a 
small  section  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city  proper  east  of  Second 
Street.  In  Southwark,  the  disease  extended  to  the  east  side  of  FonrUi  Street 
In  1819,  it  was  strictly  limited  to  two  points — the  north  side  of  Market 
Street  wharf,  and  Front  Street  above  Walnut ;  no  other  cases  occarring  in 
any  part  of  the  city.  In  1820,  the  fever,  though  appearing  in  several  sepa- 
rate localities  parallel  with  the  river  Delaware,  but  more  or  less  distant  firom 
it — ^Water  Street  near  Sassafras,  on  the  wharf  near  Walnut,  in  Water  Street 
between  Market  and  Mulberry,  in  Front  between  Walnut  and  Chestnut,  in 
Letitia  Court,  in  Second  Street  near  Shippcn,  and  finally  in  the  Northern 
Liberties — did  not  reach  to  the  east  side  of  Second  Street.  In  1853,  it  broke 
out  at  the  corner  of  South  Street  and  the  wharf,  and  continued  daring  the 
season  to  prevail  in  that  neighbourhood,  occupying  an  area  of  two  or  three 
squares  in  a  northern  and  southern  direction,  and  a  third  of  that  distance 
westwardly.  The  fever  also  broke  out,  but  prevailed  to  a  very  limited  extent^ 
in  the  Northern  Liberties,  leaving  the  intermediate  space,  and  all  north  of 
Spruce,  free  and  healthy. 

That  cases  occurred  beyond  the  limits  ascribed  to  the  disease,  daring  the 
several  epidemics  mentioned,  is  certainly  true ;  but  in  the  very  large  majority 
of  these,  if  not  in  all,  they  were  in  persons  who  had  imbibed  the  seeds  of  the 
infection  in  the  sickly  districts. 

Nor  is  it  in  Philadelphia  alone  that  the  yellow  fever  is  found  to  be  tbos 
circumscribed  within  a  certain  area.  Turn  we  to  New  York,  we  find  that 
in  1791  the  disease  was  limited  to  Peck  Slip  and  the  neighbouring  streets — 
principally  Water  Street — whence  it  spread  over  some  portions  of  the  then 
smoll  city."  In  1795,  it  did  not  advance  beyond  the  wharves  and  vicinity.* 
In  1798,  New  Slip  was  the  locality  most  affected.*  Two  years  after,  it  wtLS 
limited  to  Pearl  and  Water  Streets,  and  the  adjoining  slips.*  In  1803,  the 
first  alarm  arose  about  the  Cofifcc  House  Slip,  and  in  that  neighbourhood. 
The  fever  prevailed  about  the  same  time  in  some  other  parts  of  the  city, 
but  principally  near  the  margins  of  the  two  rivers.^  In  1805,  it  was  at  first 
limited  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  in  Front,  Water,  and  Pearl  Streets — 
principally  below  Burling  Slip.  After  a  short  time,  however,  it  broke  out 
near  the  North  River,  and  prevailed  mostly  on  the  low  ground  situated  on  the 
margin  of  the  two  streams.^    But  the  area  of  the  infected  district  did  not 

'  Caldwell,  Med.  Repos.,  yii.  149.  '  Addoms,  Dissertat.  Inaug.,  p.  7. 

•  Bayley,  pp.  60-90;  Seaman,  in  Webster's  Col.,  p.  5;  E.  11.  Smith,  ib.,  p.  67. 

^  McKuight,  Med.  Reg.,  iii.  296;  Hardie,  Fot.  of  1798,  p.  28;  Rept  on  Qaarantine 
Laws,  p.  8. 
'  Seaman,  Med.  Repos.,  iv.  250. 

•  Miller  (E.),  Works;  Hardin  on  FeT.  of  1822,  p.  13;  lb.,  Doc.  rclatire  to  the  Board 
of  Health,  p.  86. 

^  Miller,  Report  in  Document  relative  to  Board  of  Health,  p.  46,  and  Works,  p.  89 ; 
Rodgers,  Letter  to  Board  of  Health,  in  same  doc.,  p.  25. 
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exceed  two  handred  yards  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  fever  of 
1819  was  confined  within  narrow  limits,  the  infected  district  being  described 
by  the  Board  of  Health  as  beginning  at  the  foot  of  pier  No.  8,  East  River ; 
thence  mnning  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  same  pier,  and  the  adjoining  slip  to 
the  comer  of  Pearl  Street ;  thence  up  Pearl  to  the  west  side  of  Wall  Street ; 
thence  down  Wall  Street  to  the  East  River — ^thas  including  little  more  than 
the  old  slip  and  the  parts  adjacent.^ 

The  epidemic  of  1822,  the  most  severe  New  York  has  suffered  for  some 
years,  was  scarcely  less  limited  as  regards  the  extent  of  the  infected  district. 
Commencing  in  July,  it  was  found  that  as  late  as  October  only  six  cases  had 
oecarred  which  could  not  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  west  and  south  of  Fulton 
Street ;  and  only  two  to  that  part  of  the  city  inclosed  within  the  bounds  of 
Catharine,  Banker,  and  Pike  Streets,  and  the  river.'  And  at  the  close  of 
the  epidemic  it  was  ascertained  that  from  Rector  Street,  where  the  disease 
commenced,  it  gradually  spread  pretty  equally  in  every  direction ;  but  did  not 
extend  beyond  Fulton  Street,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  other  at  a  dis- 
tance of  eighteen  hundred  feet.'  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Townsend,  this 
was  the  ukima  thtde^  or  extreme  boundary  of  the  town's  infected  district.* 
This  writer  states  that  there  were  in  all  but  55  cases,  which  occurred 
without  these  limits ;  all  but  twenty-two  were  traced  to  the  infected  dis- 
trict, and  of  these  there  are  many  reasons  to  think  they  had  actually  received 
the  disease  there  (p.  113).  The  disease  occurred  also  in  the  parallel  streets — 
Cheapside,  Lombardy,  and  Banker — situated  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  Fulton  Street,  and  extending  from  Catharine  Street 
in  a  northern  direction  to  the  distance  of  three  streets,  or  about  eight  hun- 
dred or  a  thoosand  feet.  But  it  made  comparatively  little  progress  in  that 
re^on,  and  was,  as  shown,  still  more  circumscribed  in  extent  than  in  the 
lower  district 

All  the  epidemics  of  Baltimore  since  1793  have  prevailed  principally  at 
Fell's  PoiDt  -a  kind  of  oubarb  kju  tlie  margin  Of  the  water."  in  I5i&j*  — ^ 
cases  occurred  at  Smith's  Dock,  but  the  main  force  of  the  infection  was 
limited  to  the  Point,  while  four-fifths  of  the  city  remained  as  healthy  as  usual. 
The  fever  which  prevailed  in  Boston  in  1798  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
town  dock,  State  Street,  Liberty  Square,  around  Fort  Hill,  and  the  surround- 
ing  parte.  In  1802,  it  broke  out  again  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Hill,  but  ite 
sphere  of  action  was  even  more  circumscribed  than  it  had  been  on  the  former 
occasion ;  and  in  1819  it  prevailed  in  the  same  district,  but  was  confined  to 
a  still  narrower  area,  the  disease  appearing  mostly  within  one  small  square 
on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Hill.     Nor  did  it  at  first  extend  over  the  whole 

>  Watts,  pp.  802,  850;  Med.  Rep.,  N.  S.,  t.  240. 

■  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Health,  p.  119.  •  Ibid.,  p.  196. 

<  Pev.  of  1822,  p.  111. 

»  Daridge,  p.  66 ;  Med.  Rep.,  ii.  88-4  ;  Report  of  Board  of  Health  in  Med.  Repos., 

W.  205. 
•  Letters,  &c.,  pp.  15,  84;  Revere,  Med.  Recorder,  iii.  237-8;  Reese,  Observations, 

&€.,  p.  24. 
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of  this  square,  the  longest  side  of  which  is  stated  to  be  about  twentj-Sw 
rods  in  length;  and,  though  it  gradually  spread  over  a  larger  district,  it  did 
not  leave  the  circle  of  Fort  Hill.^ 

In  Providence,  during  the  three  epidemics  of  lt9t,  1800,  and  1805,  the 
fever  was  confined  to  the  south  part  of  Water  Street,  and  the  lanes  and 
alleys  immediately  adjacent,  and  covered  a  surface  of  about  one  hundred  rods 
in  length."  In  New  London,  in  1798,  it  was  far  from  prevailing  in  all  parti 
of  the  town,  which,  at  that  time,  was  of  small  extent.*  In  Wilmington  (Del), 
during  the  visitation  of  1802,  it  was  confined  to  the  district  southeast  of 
Market  and  Third  Streets.^  That  the  area  over  which  the  yellow  fever  ex- 
tends in  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Natchez,  and  some  other  places,  partica- 
larly  in  small  towns,  is  comparatively  larger  than  in  those  mentioned,  may 
be  true;  for  in  these  the  disease  spreads  often  over  the  whole  surface.  la 
New  Orleans,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  disease  attacks  not  only 
the  several  municipalities  into  which  the  city  is  or  was  divided,  but  extendi 
to  the  adjoining  village  of  Lafayette ;  and  in  Charleston,  Natchez,  Ac.,  dar> 
ing  violent  epidemics,  few  parts  can  present  entire  security  from  infection. 
But  however  this  may  be  in  some  cases,  in  others  the  fever  is  circumscribed 
within  narrower  bounds.  At  any  rate,  in  no  instance  has  it  been  known  to 
extend  beyond  the  outskirts.  Such  is  the  case  in  New  Orleans,  where  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  fever  is  invariably  confined  to  the  city.*  From  the  days 
of  Lining,  we  know  that  in  Charleston  strangers  run  no  risk  unless  they  reside 
within  the  limits  of  the  city.  Country  people,  he  says,  had  it  when  they 
came  to  town,  while  those  who  remained  in  the  country  escaped  it  (ii.  407). 
So  well  is  this  known,  that  Dr.  Ramsay*  calls  the  fever  a  disease  of  cities; 
and  a  more  modem  writer  has  hazarded  the  opinion — perhaps  incautiously — 
that  a  city  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  generate  the  poison.'  In  1803,  at 
Alexandria,  the  limits  of  the  infection  were  so  well  defined  that  Dr.  Dick 
could,  when  called  to  a  patient  in  the  other  parts  of  the  city,  venture  a  de- 

i»?qiV"  ^*vui  tlio  ejriiipcoms  alone,  Wbelbei    tbc  aabject   bad  boon   oocaaiooaDy 

exposed  to  the  infected  atmosphere  in  the  sickly  district."  Equally  restricted 
were  the  boundaries  of  the  fever  in  Norfolk  in  1821." 

The  disease,  in  Barcelona,  remained  confined  within  the  city  and  the  ad- 
joining village  or  port  of  Barcelonette.'°  It  did  not  extend  beyond  the  ditch 
which  surrounds  the  former,  nor  indeed  approach  it;  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  town  remained  entirely  exempt."  Cadiz,  Seville,  Malaga,  and  other  citiei 
of  Spain,"  presented  a  like  limitation.     The  same  observation  waa  made  in 

>  New  Eng.  Joum.,  yiii.  880;  N.  Am.  Kev.,  x.  396. 

«  Med.  Rep.,  x.  xi.  »  Holt,  Rep.,  iii.  292. 

•  Vaughan,  p.  16.  »  Chabert,  p.  19;  Ilarrison,  p.  181. 

•  Medical  Repos.,  iv.  100.  i  Simons,  Report  to  Board  of  Health,  p.  22. 

•  Med.  Repos.,  vii.  191.  »  Archer,  Med.  Recorder,  t.  63. 

w  O'Halloran,  p.  35  ;  Rajer,  p.  42  ;  Chervin,  Rapport  do  I'Acad.,  p.  37  ;  lb.,  Examen, 
Ac,  en  Mat.  Sanit,  pp.  26-7  ;  lb.,  Fifevre  Jaune  d'Espagne,  p.  173  ;  Maclean,  Manifest, 
&c.,  in  Evils  of  Quarantine,  pp.  183,  156. 

"  Cherrin,  R^ponse  a  M.  Guyon,  p.  237;  Bancroft,  pp.  805,  809,  819. 

"  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  xxxt.  272. 
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Gibraltar,  as  also  in  Leghorn,  in  1904.^  And  those  who  have  perused  the 
nan  J  accounts  we  have  of  the  yellow  fever  of  tropical  climates,  need  not  be 
tdd  that  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  disease  is  nsnally  confined  to  the  cities  or 
villageB ;  that  in  many  instances  the  infected  districts  are  as  circamscribed 
there  as  they  are  found  to  be  in  our  latitudes;'  and  that  at  other  times  the 
disease  occupies  small  localities,  which  demonstrate  clearly  the  limited  extent 
of  its  diffusion,  and,  as  a  consequence,  its  tendency  to  affect  certain  localities 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Many  other  facts  and  references  of  same  im- 
port might  be  easily  collected,  but  the  preceding  will  suffice,  and  will  justify 
the  remark  of  Dr.  Bancroft  relative  to  marsh  fever  and  its  applicability  to 
the  disease  under  consideration,  that  the  limitation  of  the  epidemic  influence 
to  a  city,  or  part  of  it,  and  the  exemption  of  every  other  part  of  it,  is  an  im- 
portant fiact  which  often  occurs,  **  and  well  deserves  to  be  remembered,  not 
only  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  these  fevers,  but  also  as  an  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  their  total  want  of  any  contagious  property ;  for  contagions  fevers 
not  thus  narrowly  confined  and  limited  in  their  progress"  (p.  294). 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


PROOFS  OF  NON-CONTAGION — CONTINrED. 

T^e  area  of  the  sickly  locality  is  sometimes  very  circumscribed. — It  has  often 
been  found  that  the  disease  affects  in  preference,  or  even  exclusively,  certain 
Tery  circumscribed  localities — a  particular  building,  a  particular  side  of  the 
street,  or  a  particular  part  of  a  house — although  the  effect  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  the  communication  of  the  disease  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy,  or  its  intro- 
duction from  without.  During  the  early  part  of  the  epidemic  of  Martinique, 
in  1838,  the  military  hospital — the  position  of  which  is  insalubrious — became 
inddenly  a  focus  of  infection.  The  wounded,  the  syphilitic,  and  individuals  la- 
bouring under  various  maladies,  though  having  no  communication  with  yellow 
fever  cases,  were  attacked  while  confined  in  their  beds  with  that  disease.  This 
continued  six  weeks,  during  which  the  neighbouring  houses  remained  perfectly 
free.  The  same  manifestation  of  infection  was  noticed  in  other  buildings, 
and  especially  in  the  convent  of- the  Ladies  of  St.  Joseph ;  all  of  which  were 
situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  hospital.  The  same  circum- 
scribed localization  was  observed  among  the  shipping  in  the  port.  In  these 
the  disease,  when  once  appearing,  attacked  in  rapid  succession  several  indi- 
viduals ;  but,  instead  of  affecting  the  vessel  moored  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  one  first  visited,  it  jumped  over  several,  and  committed  its  ravages  in 

*  PalloDi,  p.  88. 

*  Rufx,  p.  62 ;  Vatable,  pp.  844,  867  ;  Datroalan,  pp.  18,  62;  Ralph,  p.  57. 
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others  distantly  sitaated  (Bufz,  p.  28).  In  Dominica,  in  1841,  the  GoTern* 
ment  House  afforded  an  instance  of  the  same  kind;  scarcely  an  European  slept 
there  that  escaped  an  attack.^  It  is  recorded  that  during  the  epidemic  which 
prevailed  in  Barbadoes  in  1838,  of  thirty-six  individaals  residing  in  a  build- 
ing appropriated  as  quarters  for  the  officers,  twenty-eight  were  attacked,  of 
whom  ten  died;  while  of  the  whole  regiment  residing  in  the  soldiers'  barracks, 
at  so  short  a  distance  as  fifty  paces  from  this  fatal  spot,  only  thirty  cases 
occurred,  and  none  died."  On  other  occasions,  it  was  observed  that,  in  cer- 
tain barracks  and  hospitals,  the  very  diagonal  of  particular  apartments 
afforded  an  accurate  demarcation  of  the  safe  and  unsafe  portion  of  bed. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  Dr.  John  Hunter  and  others,  that  houses  raised  on 
pillars  or  arches,  or  in  any  other  manner,  are  freer  from  the  fever  than  those 
upon  the  ground.  How  much  a  circumstance  of  the  kind  may,  he  says,  be 
productive  of  the  effect,  was  seen  in  the  barracks  of  Spanish  Town.  "  They 
consisted  of  two  floors,  the  first  upon  the  ground,  and  the  second  over  the 
first.  The  difference  in  the  health  of  the  men  on  the  two  floors  was  so  striking 
as  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  of  the  island,  and,  upon  investi- 
gation, it  appeared  that  three  were  taken  ill  on  the  ground  floor  for  one  on 
the  other."*  This  greater  preference  manifested  by  the  disease  for  lower 
floors,  especially  at  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic,  and  sometimes 
throughout  its  whole  course,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Oillkrest  and  other 
writers.* 

Dr.  Ferguson  says  that,  so  limited  often  is  the  influence  of  this  fever, 
that  one  story  of  a  house  will  be  strongly  affected  by  it,  while  all  other 
parts  of  the  same  tenement  remain  healthy.*  Mr.  Callow,  surgeon  of  the 
84th  regiment  at  Fort  Augusta,  Jamaica,  in  his  official  report  for  1827, 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Gillkrest,  refers  to  the  disease  being  confined  to  a  particular 
extremity  of  a  building  (p.  280).  It  is  observed  also  by  M.  Ralph,  that  a  re- 
markable difference  in  the  respective  salubrity  of  the  two  floors  was  discovered 
in  the  barracks  of  Barbadoes.  The  soldiers  who  slept  upon  the  basement 
floor  were  seized  in  proportionally  greater  numbers  than  those  who  occupied 
the  upper.  "  Indeed,"  adds  Mr.  R.,  '*in  situations  which  proved  to  be  the 
most  unhealthy,  a  degree  of  security  was  always  found  to  be  afforded  by 
sleeping  in  apartments  raised  a  few  feet  from  the  surface ;  a  fact  of  common 
observation,  but  one  too  little  attended  to  by  new  comers  to  the  West  In- 
dies.'^ In  another  part  of  this  sensible  and  interesting  communication,  the 
author  states  a  fact  connected  with  this  subject  which  is  too  apposite  to  be 
omitted,  namely,  that  in  the  military  hospital,  it  was  found  that  the  attendants 
on  the  fever  patients  who  were  accommodated  in  the  upper  room  were  less 
frequently  attacked  than  those  who  kept  below  with  the  surgical  patients, 
without  holding  communication  with  the  fever  wards.'' 

»  Imray,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Ixiv.  836. 

•  Second  Quarantine  Report  of  Board  of  Health,  p.  21. 

•  Diseases  of  the  Army,  p.  306.  *  Cycloprodia  of  Practical  Med.,  p.  280. 
»  Mcd.-Chir.  Trans.,  viii.  148.                       •  Edinb.  Med.-Chir.  Tr.,  ii.  67. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  69;  Bancroft,  Sequel,  pp.  448,  449. 
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Dr.  T.  Smith,  in  his  accoant  of  the  epidemic  of  Gibraltar,  in  1828,  observes, 
that  the  examples  of  people  enjoying  immunity  from  situation  alone,  though 
in  constant  communication  with  the  sick,  might  be  multiplied  without  num- 
ber. "  In  the  same  house,  even,  families  occupying  the  upper  stories  were 
known  to  escape,  while  those  on  the  ground  floor  suffered  severely.  In  Bos- 
sana's  honse,  at  Bosia,  for  example,  many  individuals  in  the  upper  story 
escaped  the  disease,  while  every  person  in  Belasco's  family,  living  directly 
under  them,  and  who  had  not  passed  through  the  fever,  were  attacked.  In 
another  honse  in  the  south,  sixteen  individuals  died  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
not  one  was  taken  ill  in  the  upper  story.  "^ 

Berthe  remarks  that  at  Cadiz,  in  1800,  it  was  distinctly  observed  that  the 
malady  affected,  with  scarcely  any  interruption,  all  the  houses  situated  on  the 
•ame  side  of  the  street,  and  that  it  rarely  passed  over  to  the  other  side,  where 
the  streets  were  wide  and  well  aired  (p.  74).  This,  and  other  facts  of  analogous 
kind,  Berthe  conceives  to  be  clear  proofs  of  contagion ;  but,  as  Bancroft  has 
well  remarked,  the  next-door  neighbours,  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  are 
not  likely  to  have  been  the  only  persons  in  all  Cadiz  who  visited  and  ap- 
proached each  other;'  and  if  these  were  exclusively  affected,  and  the  residents 
of  opposite  houses  escaped,  the  attack  of  the  former  and  exemption  of  the 
latter  must  be  due  to  some  other  cause  than  that  assigned.  Nor  is  it  less 
unlikely,  considering  the  prevailing  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  propagation  of 
the  disease,  that  the  immediate  neighbours  were  more  disposed  than  others 
to  visit  the  sick. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  cities  and  towns  that  such  circumstances  occur,  and 
that  the  explanation  may  be  sought  in  the  absence  of  intercourse  between  the 
rick  and  the  healthy.  They  have  presented  themselves  in  ships  at  sea,  where, 
from  the  nature  of  the  accommodations  or  arrangements,  the  separation  can- 
not be  obtained.  In  these  it  is  usually  found  that  the  fever,  at  the  beginning, 
is  confined  to  a  small  space — continuing  for  a  while  in  one  berth,  whence  it 
sometimes  crosses  to  the  opposite  berth;  sometimes  travelling  along  one  side, 
and  returning  pretty  regularly  by  the  other ;  traversing,  at  times,  the  ship 
from  the  rear  to  the  fore-part,  or  in  a  contrary  direction.  In  most  instances, 
if  not  in  all,  the  source  of  infection  is  below ;  the  disease  continues  local  and 
circumscribed  in  its  sphere  of  action,  and  is  extended  only  as  the  cause  be- 
neath is  generated  more  slowly  or  rapidly  in  different  instances.  ''Thus," 
says  Dr.  Wilson,  "a  man  is  removed  from  his  berth  to  the  main  deck,  labour- 
ing under  fever,  one  day ;  another  is  removed  the  day  after;  one,  two,  or  three 
the  next  day,  and  so  on ;  the  disease  beginning  then  to  extend  itself  in  one  or 
more  directions,  goes  on  till  it  pervades  the  ship  generally.  Yet  all  the  while 
it  cannot  be  traced  from  those  on  the  main  deck  to  any  other  part  of  the 
ship.""  In  some  instances,  it  is  limited  to  a  particular  section  or  side  of  the 
yessel,  the  rest  remaining  comparatively  free.^  In  the  case  of  the  Rattlesnake, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Wilson,  ''the  fever  was  first  manifested  near  the  main 

1  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jotim.,  zxxr.  85. 

*  Essay  on  the  disease  called  Yellow  Fever,  p.  459. 

*  West  Indian  Fever,  p.  158.  «  Ferguson,  Med.-Ghir.  Trans.,  viii.  142. 
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hatchway :  the  marines  and  the  midshipmen  of  one  berth  saffered  its  earliest 
and  most  severe  effects.  Afterwards  it  proceeded  forward  rapidly,  bat  pretty 
regularly,  till  it  had  affected  almost  the  entire  ship's  company ;  bat  it  did  not 
go  beyond  the  steerage  in  the  opposite  direction,  no  one  being  attacked  is 
the  gan-room  except  the  parser,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  condnde  that 
in  his  case  it  was  derived  from  the  shore."  ''Bat  its  local  origin  and  limited 
range  of  action  were  most  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  berths  of  the  midship- 
men and  other  officers  of  that  class.  They  were  placed  exactly  opposite  to 
each  other,  with  the  pamps  at  eqaal  distances  between  them.  One  gentlemaa 
was  affected  in  the  starboard  berths,  while  every  member  of  the  larboard 
berths  was  laid  ap  nearly  at  the  same  time."^ 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  widely-extended 
epidemics — spreading  their  ravages  over  a  large  snrface — ^it  not  anfreqaently 
happens  that  small  localities  and  single  honses,  sitaated  in  the  midst  of  the 
infected  district,  and  commanicating  freely  with  the  latter,  remain  free  froB 
the  disease.  Dr.  Yatables  informs  us  that  at  Gaadaloape,  in  1826,  the  disease 
spared  completely  some  companies  of  infantry  occapying  Fort  St.  Charles, 
while  other  companies  in  the  same  fort  suffered  severely,  though  only  at  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  former."  For  the  following  fact  we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Ferguson. 

''The  year  1816  was  one  of  the  sickly  seasons  of  the  West  Indies.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year,  the  endemic  fever  pervaded  the  whole  island  of 
Antigua,  and  even  the  coloured  population  began  to  suffer,  like  those  described 
by  Dr.  Frazer  in  Guiana,  from  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.  To  a  white 
regiment  in  Monk's  Hill  Barracks  were  assigned  the  dock-yard  guards  of 
English  Harbour,  the  most  pestiferous  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  man, 
after  standing  sentry  at  night,  would  be  seized  shortly  after  with  the  fever, 
and  expire  in  all  the  horrors  of  black  vomit  when  carried  back  to  Monk's 
Hill  (a  small  insulated  hill,  600  feet  high,  immediately  overhanging  the 
marshes  of  English  Harbour).  This  occurred  to  numbers;  but  in  all  that 
time  not  a  single  case  of  that  disease  originated  in,  or  was  communicated  to, 
the  quarters — that  is  to  say,  the  families  of  the  garrison,  the  staff,  and  non* 
combatants  of  every  kind;  all,  in  fact,  who  never  slept  out  of  it,  remained 
free  and  untouched."' 

Tlie  Fever  is  not  communicated  beyond  the  infected  /oca/*Vy.— It  has  been 
seen,  in  the  two  preceding  sections,  that  the  yellow  fever  is  localized  within 
bounds  more  or  less  restricted,  spreading  in  some  cases  over  a  whole  city,  or 
town,  or  village,  and  in  others  limiting  its  ravages  to  only  a  small  portion  of 
these.  Differing  from  contagious  diseases,  which,  from  the  place  where  they 
are  first  introduced,  manifest  a  tendency  to  extend  in  whatever  direction  they 
are  carried  by  the  sick,  the  fever  in  question  is  strictly  limited  to  the  locality 
— large  or  small,  as  the  case  may  be — where  it  breaks  out.  Between  the 
district  infected  and  those  which  remain  free,  the  line  of  demarcation  is, 

»  Op.  cit.,  pp.  150,  100.  ■  Op.  cit,  p.  834. 

'  London  Medical  Gazette,  xxi.  1033. 
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though  more  psrUcolarlf  perhaps  in  car  own  than  in  tropical  latitades, 
well  defined.  At  a  short  distance  from  infected  districts  the  ferer  does  not 
appear ;  all  who  abstain  from  visiting  them  remain  secure  from  an  attack. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  yentnre  in  them  are  liable  to  be  infected.  All 
cases,  in  whateyer  part  they  occur,  may  be  traced  to  exposure  within  the 
bonndaries  of  snch  districts;  while  individuals  who  sicken  there,  but  go 
through  the  disease  beyond  those  boundaries,  are  not  a  source  of  danger  to 
those  by  whom  they  are  snrronnded.  As  illustrative  of  this,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  in  Philadelphia,  as  indeed  in  most  other  places  of  similar  extent, 
the  fever  never  or  seldom  occurs  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  city.  While  it  rages 
with  violence  in  the  infected  spot — which,  on  some  occasions,  is  of  very  re- 
stricted extent — no  case  is  to  be  found  in  other  sections  of  the  city;  and  if  they 
are  so  found,  the  individuals  affected  are  sure  to  have  contracted  the  disease 
in  the  infected  area.  Our  population  have  lived  to  learn  that,  by  avoiding 
the  latter,  no  danger  need  be  apprehended ;  and  experience  has  taught  them, 
besides,  that  individuals  who,  having  taken  the  disease  in  the  sickly  district, 
go  through  it  in  the  upper  sections  of  the  city — however  malignant  the  case 
may  be  and  whether  ending  in  recovery  or  death — may  be  housed  and  nursed 
with  perfect  impunity,  the  fever  being  in  no  instance  communicated  from  the 
sick  to  the  healthy. 

Dr.  Jackson  remarks,  in  allusion  to  the  fever  of  1820,  that  as  the  disease  pre- 
railed  only  within  certain  bounds,  it  afforded  the  most  favourable  opportunity 
to  test  the  question  of  its  being  communicated  by  the  sick  to  those  in  health. 
What  was  the  result?  "Nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  of  the  disease  were 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  evidently  contracted  in  some  one  of 
the  original  seats  of  the  infection."  ''Many  of  them  were  under  circum- 
stances in  the  highest  degree  calculated  to  aid  its  propagation  by  means  of 
contagion,*  did  it  exist.  They  occurred  in  the  persons  of  the  poor,  in  con- 
fined and  iU-ventilated  apartments,  in  houses  crowded  w^ith  inhabitants,  in 
some  of  the  filthiest  and  narrowest  lanes,  alleys,  and  courts  of  the  city,  in 
which  the  negro  epidemic  had  been  or  was  still  prevailing ;  yet,  in  conditions 
thns  propitious  to  its  propagation,  not  a  single  instance  is  known  of  any 
person  attending  on,  or  who  had  communicated  with,  the  sick,  or  their  apart- 
ments, having  taken  the  disease"  (p.  83).  ''The  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
sick  became  their  kind  and  faithful  attendants,  and  the  constant  companions 
of  their  bedside.  I  have  seen  wives,  with  devoted  affection,  supporting  in 
their  arms  and  soothing  with  caresses  the  last  moments  of  their  dying  hus- 
bands ;  children  consoling  with  their  attentions  their  expiring  parents,  and 
parents,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  administering  to  the  last  wants  of  their  de- 
parting offspring."  "  The  performance  of  these  sacred  offices  of  humanity,  and 
examples  of  the  best  and  kindest  feelings  of  the  heart,  it  is  gratifying  to  know, 
were  on  no  occasion  productive  of  ill  consequences.  The  indulgence  of  them 
brought  none  into  danger,  by  the  disease  being  contracted"  (p.  85).  This 
immunity  did  not  occur  in  that  epidemic  only.  From  the  commencement  of 
the  disease  in  1805,  a  constant  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  the  healthy 
parts  of  the  city  and  the  sickly  parts  of  Southwark.  "In  consequence  of 
this,  many  cases  of  the  fever  were  introduced  into  central  and  healthy  parts 
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of  the  city.  These  cases  excited,  at  first,  no  small  degree  of  alarm  in  die 
minds  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  Bnt  they  were  found  to  terminate 
sometimes  favourably  and  sometimes  unfayourably,  without  communicatiDg 
the  disease  either  to  the  families  in  which  the  sick  lay,  or  to  any  individual 
who,  from  motives  of  friendship  or  otherwise,  had  had  free  access  to  their 
chambers.  This  was  observed  to  be  not  an  accidental,  but  a  uniform  occur- 
rence, to  which  there  was  no  exception ;  for  in  no  instance  did  the  disease 
spread  from  the  sick  to  the  well,  in  consequence  of  cases  being  thus  introduced 
into  healthy  neighbourhoods."^  Such  also  was  certainly  the  case  in  1853; 
and  no  one  acquainted  with  the  occurrences  of  that  year  will  refuse  his  assent 
to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Jewell,  that  'Mn  private  practice,  although  numerous 
cases  were  attended  away  from  the  infected  portions  of  the  city,  we  have  yet 
to  learn  that  the  disease,  in  a  single  instance,  was  propagated  from  the  sick 
to  the  well,  although  there  was  an  unrestrained  intercourse  between  the  pa- 
tients and  their  immediate  friends.'"  Dr.  Jewell,  let  it  be  remarked,  is,  or 
was,  friendly  to  the  doctrine  of  importation.  Dr.  Hill  says,  in  reference  to 
the  fever  of  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  in  1821 :  "I  could  not  observe  without  con- 
viction, too,  that  my  patients  who  sickened  in  the  infected  districts  did  not 
disseminate  the  disease.  In  several  cases,  however,  five  or  six  weeks  after- 
wards, other  members  of  the  same  family  have  sickened — ^but  not  referable, 
surely,  to  contagion  dormant  for  so  long  a  time.  Rather,  in  conformity  with 
the  well-known  cases  of  epidemic  diseases,  the  epidemic  cause  had  spread 
itself  more  diffusely,  and  vitiated  or  poisoned  our  whole  atmosphere."*  The 
disease  of  New  York,  in  1819,  was  actually  confined  within  the  bounds  of 
the  forbidden  district;  "and  however  many  sick  were  taken  from  it,  and  wher- 
ever removed  to,  still  was  the  number  of  its  victims  not  increased  by  a  single 
case  occurring  beyond  the  barriers  erected  by  the  Board  of  Health."*  In 
Boston,  in  1802,  it  was,  as  it  had  been  before,  very  limited  in  its  extent, 
being  wholly  confined  to  houses  promiscuously  situated  at  the  heads  of 
wharves  at  the  south  part  of  the  town  ;  and  it  was  remarkable  that  if  a  pa- 
tient under  the  disease  was  carried  out  of  the  range  of  the  morbid  atmo- 
sphere, into  a  healthy  part  of  the  town,  and  attended  by  persons  there  resident, 
the  disease  was  not  communicated  in  a  single  instance.*  In  New  London, 
in  1798,  the  same  thing  occurred.  When  persons  who  sickened  in  the  infected 
district  were  carried  into  other  parts  of  the  town,  and  there  died,  the  disease 
did  not  spread  from  them  to  their  attendants.^  It  is  admitted,  by  Townsend, 
that  in  New  York,  in  1822,  104  cases  occurred  in  the  uninfected  districts;  65 
of  them  had  taken  the  fever  in  the  focus  of  infection,  by  being  employed  in 
or  merely  passing  through  the  same ;  the  other  39  had  been  removed  there, 
and  it  is  thought  may  have  carried  their  bedding  and  clothing  with  them. 
Yet  in  no  one  case  did  they  communicate  the  fever,  a  fact  which  puzzles  Dr. 

>  CaMwcU,  Fever  of  1805,  p.  52.     See  also  Fever  of  1803,  Rcposit,  vii.  168. 

«  Trans,  of  Coll.  of  Phya.,  N.  S.,  ii.  110.  »  Med.  Rec,  ▼.  88,  89. 

*  Watts,  pp.  307-8.     See  also  C.  Drake,  Med.  Reposit.,  xxi.  127. 
»  Med.  Reposit.,  vi.  339. 

•  Holt,  A  Short  Account  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  p.  17. 
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Townsend,  and  which  he  tries  to  explain  away.^  In  Baltimore,  in  1819,  the 
disease,  as  ahready  stated,  existed  at  Fell's  Point.  **  It  was  as  easy  to  separate 
the  healthy  from  the  diseased  portion  of  the  Point,  as  it  wonld  be  to  stretch  a 
line  across  a  room,  so  circumscribed  was  the  extent  of  the  noxions  poison. 
And  although  a  continual  intercourse  was  kept  open  between  the  city  and 
Point,  and  diseased  persons  continually  carried  up  to  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  dying  there,  yet  in  no  instance  was  the  disease  thus  communicated."* 
The  same  thing  was  noticed  at  Wilmington  (Del.)  in  1802.' 

From  this  we  are  justified  in  drawing  a  conclusion  favourable  to  the  doc- 
trine which  ascribes  the  fever  to  some  specific  cause  existing  in  the  locality 
where  it  is  thus  limited,  and  adverse  to  its  contagious  property.  That  cases 
are  recorded  of  the  disease  having  occurred  at  a  distance  from  the  strictly 
infected  district,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  conceal ;  nor  is  it  less  true  that  in 
some  instances  the  disease  may  have  occurred  in  persons  who  had  been  in 
attendance  on  the  sick ;  but  these  cases  are  rarely,  if  at  all,  met  with,  and 
of  those  cited  some  are  far  from  being  well  authenticated,  being  possibly  cases 
of  aggravated  ordinary  remittent  fever,  the  writers  by  whom  they  are  ad- 
dnced  generally  regarding  the  latter  and  yellow  fever  as  identical  in  kind ; 
while  the  others  have  apparently  been  the  result  of  exciting  causes  sufficiently 
strong  to  excite  into  action  the  specific  poison  which,  though  too  feebly 
diffused  in  such  localities  to  occasion  a  general  effect,  is  yet  powerful  enough 
to  produce  the  disease  under  the  circumstances  described,  in  persons  more 
than  usually  predisposed  to  its  morbific  influence. 

The  Fever  not  communicated  in  the  country, — Complete  as  is  the  immunity 
in  this  and  most  other  cities,  at  even  a  short  distance  from  the  infected 
district,  it  is,  as  might  be  presumed,  even  more  so  in  the  purer  air  of  the 
country.  There  the  disease  never  occurs,  however  constant  and  intimate  the 
intercourse  may  be  with  the  infected  place.  None  are  there  affected,  but 
those  who  have  taken  the  disease  in  the  latter,  and  neither  they  nor  such 
patients  as  are  brought  there  from  the  city,  communicate  the  infection  to  any 
one  around  them — physicians,  nurses,  relatives,  or  visitors— the  whole  of 
the  surrounding  population  remaining  as  secure  from  the  fever  as  if  placed 
at  a  thousand  miles'  distance  from  the  individual  infected.  On  this  subject, 
the  testimony  of  the  profession  is  almost  unanimous,  that  of  the  public  nearly 
so ;  and,  on  a  knowledge  of  the  immunity  enjoyed  beyond  the  infected  district 
are  founded  some  of  the  most  useful  sanitary  regulations  adopted  in  recent 
times  in  this  and  other  cities.  This  immunity  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Rush  during 
the  epidemic  of  1*793,  in  relation  to  which,  he  says :  "  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  fever  did  not  spread  in  the  country  when  carried  there  by  persons 
who  were  infected,  and  afterwards  died  with  it"  (vol.  iii.  p.  110).     In  an- 

I  An  Aeeonnt  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  &o.,  pp.  64,  65.  See  also  Beck,  New  York  Med. 
and  Pbys.  Jonm.,  it  47S-480. 

'  Beese,  p.  71 ;  Revere,  Med.  Rec,  iii.  281 ;  Chatard,  Marseilles  Jonm.,  t.  886 ;  Let- 
ters on  the  Fever  of  1819,  p.  82 ;  ChcrYin,  Rep.  of  Acad.,  p.  26. 

*  Yaughan,  p.  20. 
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other  place  he  says,  in  reference  to  the  ferer  of  1797,  that  out  of  two  thou- 
sand persons  who  carried  the  disease  into  the  country  firom  our  cities,  there 
were  not  more  than  three  or  fonr  instances  to  be  met  with  of  its  having  bees 
propagated  by  contagion ;  and,  at  a  still  later  period,  when  he  had  retracted 
his  former  views  relative  to  contagion,  and,  as  we  may  infer,  when  he  had 
become  convinced  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  those  alleged  cases  of  conn 
mnnication,  he  adduces  as  a  strong  reason  for  abandoning  the  views  he  bid 
originally  entertained,  the  fact  that  the  disease  does  not  spread  in  the  coon- 
try  when  carried  thither  from  the  cities  of  the  United  States.^ 

Deveze  (p.  220),  Caldwell,'  Dalmas  (pp.  57,  61),  Chapman,"  Coxe,« 
Monges  (ii.  62),  in  like  manner,  bear  testimony  as  to  the  fact  of  this  non- 
commanication  of  the  disease  in  the  pure  air  of  the  country  around  Phila- 
delphia, and  of  the  immunity  from  danger  enjoyed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
infected  district.  Similar  observations  have  been  repeatedly  made  in  other 
cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States.  Writing  in  1798,  the  late  Dr.  Da* 
vidge,  of  Baltimore,  says :  **  It  is  an  unquestionable  truth,  a  verity  of  the 
most  public  notoriety,  that  not  one  of  the  very  great  numbers  who  have  left 
the  cities  and  towns,  some  of  whom  have  died  and  some  have  recovered,  has 
communicated  the  yellow  fever  to  those  who  have  attended.  Not  one  solitary 
fact  has  ever  reached  me ;  and  my  scepticism  is  such  as  to  lead  me  into  a  per- 
suasion, that  there  has  not  existed  one  unequivocal,  well-analyzed  fact,  of  a 
patient  going  to  the  country,  and  there  multiplying  this  fever"  (p.  88). 

We  learn,  as  regards  the  epidemic  of  that  city  in  1819,  that  many  of  the 
poor  left  the  seat  of  infection,  and  were  admitted  into  the  neighbouring  rope- 
walks  and  tents  prepared  for  the  purpose.  More  than  1,000  were  furnished 
with  subsistence,  and  hence  were  of  that  description  of  people  among  whom 
disease  is  very  apt  to  be  engendered  and  where  contagion,  if  it  existed,  would 
spread  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  Yet,  in  this  instance,  no  case  of  the  kind 
occurred.  The  occupants  of  these  places  of  refuge  remained  healthy,  though 
some  died.* 

The  several  epidemics  that  have  occurred  in  New  York,  furnish  us  further 
evidence  of  the  immunity  contended  for.  In  his  description  of  the  fever  of 
1795  (p.  49),  Dr.  Bayley,  whose  accuracy  of  observation  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, says :  "  Many  people  were  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the  fever  was 
contagious  from  the  vague  reports  of  examples  having  occurred  where  ])er- 
sons  were  infected  with  fever  in  the  country,  in  consequence  of  having  com- 
munication with  those  who  had  carried  the  disease  from  the  city.  Now,  I 
believe,  there  are  not  any  well-authenticated  cases  of  the  sort"  Ten  years 
later,  Dr.  Miller,  in  his  Report  on  the  fever  of  1805,  states  that  it  is  admitted 
the  disease  does  not  spread  when  the  sick  are  removed  from  the  impure  air 
in  wliich  it  was  contracted.  **  By  breathing  this  impure  air,"  he  adds, 
**  without  exposure  to  the  effluvia  of  the  sick,  persons  are  every  day  attacked ; 

1  Letter  to  Miller,  in  Reposit,  vi.  156.  *  Mom.,  1800,  1826,  &o. 

9  Chervin's  Report  to  the  Acad.,  p.  26.  «  Ibid. 

'  Reese,  Obs.  on  the  Epid.  of  1819,  &c.,  p.  52,  &c.  See  also  Chatard,  Marseilles 
Joom.,  T.  886;  Letters  on  Fever  of  Baltimore,  p.  55. 
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wiifle,  on  tbe  oontrtry,  withoat  breathing,  however  exposed  to  snch  effluvia, 
BO  person  is  attacked/'  and,  from  these  circnmstances,  he  draws  the  concla- 
iion  that  the  impure  air  of  the  infected  district  is  the  cause,  and  not  the 
fBnyia  from  the  sick.*  At  a  much  later  period.  Dr.  Watts,  speaking  of  the 
ferer  of  1819,  states  that  the  poor  of  the  infected  district,  to  the  nnmber  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  were  removed  to  Fort  Richmond,  on  Staten  Island. 
Aa  might  naturally  be  expected,  some  of  them  carried  the  disease  with  them, 
and  several,  if  not  all  of  those  who  sickened,  died  of  yellow  fever ;  yet  the 
diaease  did  not  spread,  although  these  poor  people  had  been  thus  hastily 
crowded  together,  under  circumstances  calculated  to  favour  the  extension  of 
fcbrile  poison.  Nor  did  a  single  instance  of  the  disease,  spreading  by  con- 
tagion, occur  at  Fort  Stevens  on  Long  Island,  where  the  sick  poor  were  con- 
veyed whenever  it  was  practicable.' 

In  Boston,  during  the  fever  of  the  same  year,  no  case  subsequent  to  those 
lliat  took  place  about  Fort  Hill,  appeared  to  be  derived  from  individuals 
who  had  sickened.  Cases  of  the  disease  occurred  in  the  persons  of  those 
who  had  visited  that  section  of  the  town ;  but  in  no  instance  did  they  com- 
■umicate  it  to  others.*  The  same  immunity  was  observed  in  that  city  during 
fDrmer  visitations  in  1798  and  1802.^ 

The  like  incommunicability  of  the  disease  out  of  infected  districts  has  been 
BOticed  in  New  London,"  Providence,*  Newburyport,^  Alexandria,"  Wilming- 
ton (Del.),*  and  Augusta.^  Lining,  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago, 
remarked,  in  describing  the  fever  as  it  prevailed  in  Charleston  in  1732,  &c., 
Iliat  although  the  infection  spread  with  great  celerity  through  the  town,  yet 
if  any  from  the  country  received  it  there,  and  sickened  on  their  return 
home,  the  infection  spread  no  further — "  not  even  so  much  as  to  one  in  the 
same  house'*  (p.  394).  Other  writers  on  the  fever  of  that  city  have  fully  cor- 
roborated the  statements  of  that  able  physician."  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson, 
one  of  the  early  governors  of  South  Carolina,  appears  to  have  been  apprised 
of  the  security  thus  afforded  by  the  country,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  carry- 
ing the  disease  from  the  infected  city  to  a  distance,  however  short,  ante- 
rior to  the  time  of  Lining.  Hewatt,  in  his  history  of  that  State,  informs 
01,  that  while  the  fever  raged  in  Charleston  (in  the  year  1T02),  the  worthy 
governor  held  his  head-quarters  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  town, 

&  YfarkB,  p.  102. 

*  The  Med.  and  Sorg.  Register,  i.  807-8  ;  see  also  Drake,  Med.  Rep.,  xxi.  p.  129. 

*  N.  EngL  J.,  Till.  881 ;  N.  Am.  Rev.,  x.  895;  D.  Dexter  and  ShortUff;  Cherrin's  Rep.» 
p.  26. 

«  Rand,  Med.  Repos.,  IL  470-1. 

*  Sam.  Lee ;  Cherrin's  Rep.,  p.  26 ;  Holt,  An  Account,  &c.,  Med.  Repos.,  ill.  292. 

*  Wheaton,  Med.  Repos.,  x.  888,  885,  887 ;  William  Bowen ;  Cherrin's  Report,  p.  26. 
^  Dr.  Noyei,  Cherrin's  Report,  p.  26.  '  Dr.  Semmes,  Chenrin's  Report,  p.  26. 

*  Didier,  fto.,  lb.,  p.  26 ;  Vangban,  p.  20. 

*  Robertson,  Report  on  Fever  of  1B30,  p.  9. 

II  Bamaay,  History  of  South  Carolina,  ii.  87;  lb..  Rev.  of  Improvemrats,  Progress, 
•ad  Stale  of  Med.  in  the  18th  Century,  p.  89 ;  lb.,  Per.  of  1807,  Med.  Repos.,  ii.  284  ; 
Taoker,  Barton's  Joum.,  IL  22-8 ;  Sheeut,  pp.  96-7 ;  Irrine,  p.  9. 
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not  wishing  to  expose  his  men  to  the  dangerous  infection,  nnless  from  neces- 
sity. We  are  not  told — which  we  would  doubtless  have  been  had  such  been 
true — ^that  any  of  the  troops  gathered  around  him,  received  the  infection 
either  from  the  air  or  from  contact,  by  their  communication  with  the  garri- 
son, in  their  necessary  intercourse  with  each  other.* 

Dr.  Waring  states,  that  it  was  remarked  at  Savannah  during  the  epidemic 
of  1820,  that  although  many  went  into  the  country,  and  died  with  black 
Yomit,  there  was  no  further  propagation  of  any  similar  affection.*  The  same 
non-communication  in  the  country  around  that  city  was  noticed  during  the 
memorable  epidemic  of  1854 ;  not  one  of  the  many  indivMuais  who  sickened 
at  a  distance  from  the  infected  place,  spread  the  disease  to  their  attendants. 
At  Natchez,  the  fever,  in  1823,  extended  to  some  distance  in  the  country, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river — originating  at  each  point;  but  the  in- 
habitants of  the  opposite  side  were  not  more  sickly  than  usual.  "It 
afforded  a  safe  retreat  to  the  citizens  of  Natchez  who  fled  to  avoid  the 
yellow  fever.  Many  who  were  ill  with  the  disease  were  carried  across 
the  river,  which  is  but  a  mile  wide,  and  died  opposite  to  the  city  in  tins 
low  district ;  yet  in  no  instance  was  the  disease  communicated.'"  In  Mo- 
bile, in  1819,  it  was  observed  that  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  at  no  gpreatar 
distance  than  one  mile  from  the  river,  were  as  healthy  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  fever  as  more  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  not  known  that 
the  disease  was  communicated,  in  any  instance,  to  persons  out  of  the  town, ' 
by  the  removal  and  attendance  of  the  sick.^ 

In  New  Orleans,  also,  the  fever,  when  carried  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
city  into  the  purer  atmosphere  of  the  country,  never  proves  the  source  of 
infection.  Dr.  Ghal>ert  tells  us  that,  however  frequently  the  disease  may  be 
carried  from  the  afflicted  place,  no  case,  certified  by  a  physician,  is  on  record, 
of  its  having  been  communicated  in  the  country  (pp.  96-T,  &c.). 

In  1819,  '20,  '22,  Dr.  Tbo{nas  informs  us  (p.  203),  that  persons  from  the  coun- 
try near  New  Orleans  took  the  fever  in  town,  and  were  ill  in  the  country  without 
communicating  it  to  others,  though  sleeping  in  the  same  room  or  bed  with  the 
Europeans  and  non-acclimatized  individuals.  Gros,  and  others,  testify  to  simi- 
lar facts ;  and  we  find  their  statements  fully  and  officially  corroborated  in  the 
report  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Medical  Society  of  that  city  on  the  epi- 
demic of  1819 :  '*  A  number  of  individuals  at  New  Orleans,  it  is  there  stated,  were 
attacked  with  the  yellow  fever  at  various  periods,  and  retired  to  the  country; 
several  there  died  without  communicating  the  disease  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
transportation  of  merchandise,  of  provisions,  and  articles  of  every  descrip- 
tion has  continued  without  interruption  during  times  of  epidemics,  through 
means  of  boats  plying  on  the  river  and  by  laud  conveyances.  Nevertheless, 
the  disease  has  not,  on  that  account,  shown  itself  in  the  country.     Several 

>  Ilcwatt,  Hist.  Acct.,  i.  182.  «  Report,  Ac.,  p.  36. 

•  Cartwright,  Med.  Rec,  ix.  6. 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  Ute 
extraordinary  sickness  and  mortality  in  the  town  of  Mobile,  in  N.  Y.  Med.  Repos.,  JaM^ 
1820,  p.  848;  see  also  Letters  on  Baltimore  Fever  of  1819,  p.  207. 
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plAnten,  compelled,  on  account  of  business,  to  yisit  the  city  during  the 
imvages  of  the  feyer,  contracted  the  latter,  returned  home,  and  there  died, 
without  communicating  the  disease  to  any  of  those  who  approached  or 
nursed  them"  (p.  40). 

As  may  be  perceired,  it  is  not  alone  among  the  opponents  of  contagion 
that  this  exemption  has  been  insisted  upon,  for  several  of  the  authorities 
cited — ^Lining,  Dexter,  Shurtliff — while  recognizing  and  recording  the  facts, 
were  adyocates  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  and  of  the  importation  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  a  word,  eyery  succeeding  epidemic  among  us  has  furnished  reason 
to  admit  the  correctness  of  the  statement  that,  when  the  yellow  fever  reigns 
in  a  city  of  the  United  States,  the  inhabitants  of  the  infected  district — sick 
and  well — remove  in  great  numbers  into  the  healthy  parts,  and  there  never 
communicate  the  disease  to  those  by  whom  they  are  received  and  nursed ; 
though  the  sick  are  sometimes  received  in  filthy,  small,  and  imperfectly 
ventilated  apartments.  And  from  the  absence  of  the  power  of  transmissi- 
Mlity  under  the  circumstances  referred  to,  combined  with  other  facts  already 
stated,  or  which  are  soon  to  be  mentioned,  it  is  difficult  to  withhold  the  con- 
dasion,  that  the  yellow  fever  of  the  United  States  is  void  of  the  property 
contended  for  by  contagionists.  Such  being  the  case  here,  we  may  easily 
conceive  that  matters  will  not  take  a  different  turn  in  other  parts  of  tem- 
perate climates. 

Hence,  in  Cadiz  in  1*764,  it  was  found,  as  we  learn  from  Lind  (pp.  125-6), 
that  people  of  fashion,  whom  the  dread  of  the  distemper  forced  to  retire  into 
the  country,  remained  there  in  perfect  safety  from  it ;  and  seamen  who  took 
the  disease  in  the  city  and  sickened  on  board  of  their  vessels,  did  not  com- 
municate the  infection  to  those  around  them  (Ibid,,  p.  125).  In  Seville  and 
Alicant^  also,  it  was  found  that  the  fever  was  not  communicated  at  even  a 
small  distance  from  the  infected  districts.^  Similar  observations  were  made 
at  Barcelona,  both  during  the  fever  of  1803  and  the  memorable  epidemic  of 
1821.'  In  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  said  that  not  a  single  positive  fact  can 
be  cited  to  prove  that  healthy  persons  contracted  the  disease  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  action  of  local  causes,  however  freely  they  communicated  with 
the  sick  and  their  effects — that  all  the  individuals  who  fell  ill  in  various  parts 
around  Barcelona  had  received  the  infection  in  the  port,  or  within  the  walls 
of  the  city,  and  that  "  whether  the  aforesaid  sick  died  or  recovered,  there  is 
no  proved  fact  to  show  that  any  of  their  nearest  attendants  were  affected  if 
they  had  not  been  in  Barcelona. ""  Dr.  T.  Smith,  in  his  account  of  the 
epidemic  which  prevailed  in  Gibraltar  in  1828,  adduces  as  one  of  the  reasons 
which  led  to  the  almost  universal  disbelief  in  the  contagion  of  the  fever, 
"  its  never  having  been  carried  from  one  locality  to  another  by  persons  or 
other  means,"  and  ''its  not  having  spread  cither  at  Europa  Flats,  the 
Neutral   Ground,  Windmill  Hill,   or  in  the  bay  amongst  the  shipping, 

>  Cherrin'B  Rept,  pp.  86,  46. 

•  Pariset,  p.  61 ;  Cherrin,  Mat.  San.,  p.  29;  lb.,  Fever  of  Spain,  p.  40;  Rayer,  p.  48. 

>  Manifesto,  Maclean,  p.  188 ;  Ann.  de  la  M^  Physiologiqae,  i.  425. 
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although  free  commniiication  between  the  town  and  thoee  places  was  per- 
mitted."* 

The  non-transmissibility  of  the  disease  in  the  localities  mentioned  is  now  so 
generally  admitted  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  placed  beyond  a  possibility  at 
doubt  and  controversy.  It  has  been  noticed  not  in  one  epidemic  only,  bat 
in  all— in  1804,  1810,  1813,  1814,  and  1828— and  is  illustrated  in  the 
most  ample  and  satisfactory  manner  by  Amiel,'  Burnett,*  Martindale/  Play* 
fair,*  Short,*  Bancroft,'  Donnet,«  Chervin,"  Guyon,"  Donnot,"  Whitemanh.^ 
and  other  writers  on  the  yellow  fever  of  that  city.  The  first  of  these,  in  his 
answer  to  the  queries  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Frazier,  relative  to  the  fever  of  1814, 

m 

remarks :  **  An  individual,  labouring  under  our  epidemical  fever,  on  being 
removed  to  a  pure  and  ventilated  place,  such  as  the  Neutral  Groand,  or  Ea- 
ropa  Point,  did  not  communicate  the  disease  to  those  in  the  closest  contact 
with  him.  This  observation  has  been  confirmed  in  many  instances  daring  the 
epidemic  of  last  year  among  the  foreign  recruits  quartered  at  the  Breweiy 
Barracks."  And  in  his  answer  to  the  queries  from  the  Army  Medical  Board 
on  the  epidemic  of  1828  {Edin.  Med.  Joum.,  xzxv.  264),  he  again  reverts 
to  the  subject,  remarking  that  "  the  fever  did  not  spread  at  the  Enropa  Flats, 
on  board  of  the  vessels  in  the  bay,  or  on  the  Neutral  Ground,  when  earned 
thither  from  the  town ;  and  that  numbers  of  individuals  who  had  the  seeds  of 
the  disease  about  them,  even  in  the  case  of  their  falling  sick  or  dying  there, 
did  not  conmiunicate  the  malady  to  their  neighbours  or  attendants." 

Ninety-two  women  of  the  12th  regiment  (which  had  been  removed  to  the 
Neutral  Ground)  and  190  children  who  were  never  allowed  to  repass  Bayside 
barrier,  continued  perfectly  healthy.  One  woman  only,  who,  during  the  period, 
obtained  leave  to  enter  and  stay  a  few  days  in  the  garrison,  caught  the  fever 
and  died  of  it  Several  of  these  women  passed  the  night  in  the  same  beds 
with  their  husbands,  attacked  with,  and  labouring  under  the  epidemic  fever, 
and,  besides,  continued,  as  well  as  their  numerous  children,  to  use  the  same 
beddiug  after  the  men  had  been  removed  to  the  hospital ;  but  in  no  instance 
was  the  disease  contracted  by  the  wife  or  the  children  even  after  that  full  ex- 
posure.  ''  It  has  been  said,"  adds  Mr.  A.,  *^  that  the  pure  air  of  the  Neutral 
Ground  checks  the  contagious  property  of  the  fever ;  but  when  the  wife,  in 
the  same  bed,  came  in  contact  with  the  patient  scorched  with  febrile  heat,  or 
bedewed  with  copious  p.erspiration,  when  she  inhaled  under  the  same  tent 

>  EdixL  Joam.,  xxzt.  18, 18,  46,  47,  49,  50.  Dr.  S.  enters  in  det&il  on  the  subject, 
and  refntes  the  statements  made  by  Su:  W.  Pym  in  proof  of  the  absence  of  the  immu- 
nity in  question. 

•  Answer  to  queries  by  Mr.  Frazer;  Bancroft's  Seq.,  p.  896;  Burnett,  p.  824;  Answer 
to  queries,  Edin.  Joum.,  xxxv.  264. 

»  Page  458.  *  Cited  by  Burnett,  pp.  48G-7 ;  Bancroft's  Seq.,  p.  398. 

&  Burnett,  p.  487;  Bancroft's  Seq.,  pp.  308-9. 

•  Burnett,  pp.  437-8.  '  Essay,  p.  393,  &c.  •  Bancroft's  Seq.,  p.  166. 
»  Answer  to  Guyon,  pp.  220,  221,  238;  lb.,  Fever  of  Spain,  p.  87;   lb.,  Lettre  k  M. 

Monfalcon,  p.  12. 
»  An.  Marit,  1880,  i.  751.        "  Bancroft's  Seq.,  p.  166.        »«  Ibid. 
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the  etBuTia  of  bis  breath,  how  could  the  air,  however  pure,  snfficientlj  inter- 
pose to  arrest  the  process  of  contagion,  and  its  fatal  consequences"  (p.  275). 

A  similar  circumstance  was  remarked  at  Arcos  (Spain)  in  1800  and  1804, 
as  also  at  Barcelonette  dnring  the  epidemic  of  1821.'  On  that  occasion, 
"  the  feyer  did  not  pass  the  ditch  which  snrronnds  the  city.  And  if  this 
■ndeniable  fact  does  not  prove  that  the  cause  has  been  purely  local,  let  the 
eause  be  indicated  by  which  it  has  been  thus  circumscribed  and  limited.  Not 
a  single  positive  fact  can  be  cited  to  prove  that  any  healthy  person  has  con- 
tacted the  disease  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  action  of  local  causes,  even  hav- 
ing conmiunicated  with  the  sick  and  their  effects.  Thus,  as  during  the  whole 
month  of  August,  those  who  fell  ill,  in  front  of  the  Casa  Lonja,  in  the  streets 
de  los  Encentes  and  de  los  Molas,  it  is  certain,  contracted  their  maladies  in 
the  port ;  so  the  few  who  sickened  in  Oracia,  Sans  and  other  parts  of  the 
plain  of  Barcelona,  contracted  theirs  within  the  walls  of  that  city.  And 
whether  the  aforesaid  sick  died  or  recovered,  there  is  no  proved  fact  to  show 
that  any  of  their  nearest  attendants  were  affected,  if  they  had  not  been  in 
Barcelona. 

"A  great  number  of  persons,  who,  after  passing  the  whole  day  in  the  capi- 
tal, retired  at  night  to  their  families,  either  in  country  houses,  or  in  the  near- 
est Tillages,  communicated  the  disease  to  no  one,  whatever  were  the  situations 
of  those  houses ;  not  even  those  who  had  quitted  the  town  on  the  very  day 
in  which  they  had  lost  a  member  of  their  family,  and  notwithstanding  their 
having  taken  no  precaution."* 

At  Leghorn,  the  disease  did  not  extend  beyond  the  city,  and  from  Palloni 
we  learn  that  with  the  exception  of  some  cases  in  which  it  was  limited  to  the 
individoalB  who  carried  the  germ  in  them,  and  afterwards  sickened ;  the  fever 
did  not  prevail  at  the  smallest  distance  from  the  source  of  infection,  though 
merchandise  was  daily  transported  thence  to  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  a  large  number  of  individuals  left  the  city  and  took  shelter  in  the 
Tidnity."    The  same  results  obtained  at  Port  du  Passage  in  1828.* 

Even  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  disease,  though  to  a  certain  extent 
localized,  diffuses  itself  over  a  larger  surface  than  it  does  in  many  parts  of 
temperate  latitudes,  the  absence  of  the  transportability  in  question  beyond 
the  infected  districts  has  long  been  recognized.  Dr.  John  Hunter  remarks 
that  "what  may  be  considered  as  the  experimentum  cruets  to  prove  the  non- 
contagion,  is  when  the  sick  leave  their  usual  residence  and  go  to  other  places 
which  are  healthy  without  spreading  the  disease."*  We  are  informed  by  Dr. 
James  Clark,  in  his  account  of  the  fever  of  Dominica  in  lT93-'4,  that  when 
patients  labouring  under  this  fever  were  removed  to  a  high  situation,  for  the 

■  Cbeivin,  Rapport,  p.  40,  on  the  authority  of  Drs.  Obregor  and  Galderon;  Gherrin, 
Feyer  of  Spain,  p.  61. 

'  Manifesto,  Maclean,  p.  183;  An.  de  la  M^d.  Physiol.,  i.  p.  424. 

>  Oflserrationi  Mediche,  p.  80;  see  also  Edin.  Joum.,  li.  20;  Valentin,  Voyage, 
p.  169;  Fabbroni'B  Report  in  Derexe,  p.  281. 

*  Gherrin,  Mat.  Banit,  p.  85;  Amiti,  Trattato  de  la  Fiebre  Amarilla,  and  Jonrdaln, 
An.  de  la  M^d.  Physiol.,  iv.  51,  &o. 

*  Dis.  of  Army  in  Jamaica,  p.  822. 
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sake  of  breathing  a  cooler  and  pnrer  air,  many  fell  Tictims  to  it ;  but  the 
people  about  them  were  never  infected,  nor  did  the  disease  eyer  preTail  in 
such  places  (p.  64).  Bancroft  remarks,  and  in  this  he  is  confirmed  by  Stew- 
art,* who  was  an  adrocate  of  contagion,  that  similar  obseryations  were  made 
even  at  Grenada ;  for  persons  who  took  the  disease  from  the  atmosphere  of 
St.  George,  and  sickened  in  the  country,  did  not  communicato  it  to  any  one 
near  them  (p.  41*7).  At  St.  Lucia,  while  the  fever  rages  with  the  utmost 
violence  in  the  port  and  on  the  main  land,  it  has  never  been  known  to  extend 
to  Pigeon  Island,  a  small  spot  situated  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
latter.'  At  St.  Domingo,  while  prevailing  with  violence  in  the  towns,  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  neighbouring  plains,  the  disease  is  never  communicated  bj 
the  sick  in  the  interior  and  in  elevated  regions.'  Dr.  Imray  was  informed,  hj 
the  surgeons  of  the  Hospital  of  Basseterre  (Guadaloupe),  "that  some  in- 
stances came  under  their  notice,  in  1838,  of  planters,  who  had  come  to  town 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  who  had  remained  for  a  very  short  time^ 
being  attacked  on  their  return  to  the  country,  and  dying  with  black  vomit; 
but  from  these  points  the  disease  never  extended."^  The  following  statement, 
recorded  in  a  report  made  to  the  French  government  by  Dr.  Gomuel  relative  to 
the  epidemic  of  Guadaloupe  in  1837,  illustrates  the  non-transmissibility  of  the 
fever  in  a  positive  manner.  As  soon  as  the  fever  began  to  spread  in  the  gar- 
rison of  Basseterre,  the  government  ordered  off  a  large  portion  of  the  troops, 
and  encamped  them  on  the  heights  surrounding  the  town,  where  they  were 
lodged  on  the  various  plantations.  By  these  means  the  fever  was  put  a  stop  to 
among  them,  unless  they  again  exposed  themselves  by  going  to  town,  to  the 
source  of  infection ;  and  those  who,  having  done  so,  sickened  in  the  country, 
did  not  transmit  the  disease  to  others.^  Dariste  remarks  that,  whatever  be 
the  extent  to  which  the  disease  prevails  in  the  cities  of  the  Antilles,  it  is 
always  circumscribed  within  their  precincts,  notwithstanding  the  perfect  free- 
dom of  communication  which  is  allowed.  This  circumstance,  he  adds,  proves, 
in  the  most  convincing  manner,  its  non-transmissibility.  The  country  is 
always  preserved  (p.  34). 

Facts  of  similar  import  are  mentioned  in  a  report  drawn  up  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Health  of  Guadaloupe,  Drs.  Davers,  Yanauld,  and 
Cornuel,  as  also  by  Drs.  Rouvier,'*  Yatable,'  Lefort,"  and  E^raudren,* 
Blane,"  Ralph,"  R.  Jackson,"  Doughty,"  Ferguson,"  and  Arnold.**  At 
Antigua,  in  1817,  it  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  to^Ti  of  St. 
John,  but  the  country  remained  generally  free.     A  case  now  and  then  oc- 

>  Account  of  the  foyer,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hosack,  Reg.,  ill.  188. 

•  Pugnet,  p.  848. 

•  Dalmas,  pp.  40,  64 ;  Bally,  pp.  885-7 ;  Fran9oiB,  pp.  7,  8 ;  Bonneau,  p.  885. 
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eimedy  not,  howeTer,  till  the  progress  of  the  epidemic  was  far  adranced ;  bat 
in  no  instance  was  it  the  effect  of  communication  with  the  sick.^  In  Hayana, 
the  fever  is  never  propagated  in  the  country  ;*  and  in  the  island  of  Jamaica 
iimUar  observations  are  daily  made.  For  example,  the  plain  of  Liguana 
contains  abundantly  the  canse  of  yellow  fever,  and  the  disease  every  now  and 
then  makes  its  appearance  there ;  bat,  as  Dr.  Wilson  remarks,  it  never  extends 
rix  miles  further  in  a  northerly  direction.  "  I  ran  no  hazard  of  contradiction," 
nrjB  that  intelligent  writer,  "  when  I  state  positively  that  the  disease  was 
never  seen  six  miles  np  the  mountain  side,  except  when  carried  there  from  the 
plain,  and  that  it  was  never  known  to  extend  itself  to  a  single  person  in  the 
BOghbonrhood,  or  to  affect  any  one  who  had  not  been  recently  in  the  plain." 
''The  daily  intercourse  between  the  plain  of  Ligaana  and  the  mountain  is 
eonsiderable ;  in  the  plain  the  disease  is  often  epidemic ;  persons  affected 
with  it  there  sometimes  remove  to  the  mountain,  where  they  recover  or  die,  as 
the  case  may  be ;  yet,  during  a  period  of  two  centuries,  it  was  never  known 
ffaftt  the  disease  was  propagated  in  one  instance  only  six  miles  from  Liguana 
orer  the  mountain.* 

We  are  told,  in  no  less  a  document  than  the  report  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  Oniana,  that  persons  arriving  from  the  country,  and  visiting  Water  (the 
infected)  Street,  were  liable  to  be  attacked;  and  some  were  attacked  and 
died  on  their  return  home,  without  the  disease  spreading  by  contagion.^ 

Judging  from  all  the  facts  I  have  thus  collected  in  this  chapter,  the  infer- 
ence may  fairly  be  drawn  that  the  yellow  fever  is  not  a  contagious  disease;  for, 
were  it  so,  its  sphere  of  agency  would  not  be  so  circumscribed.  It  would  be 
eommnnicated  ont  of  the  place  where  it  first  appeared,  and  would  extend  more 
or  less  readily  to  other  parts  of  the  city  or  to  the  country — wherever,  indeed, 
the  poison  would  be  conveyed.  But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  disease  may  become,  from  peculiar  circumstances  of  locality,  endowed  with 
contagions  properties,  these  facts  would  still  tend  to  show  that  it  is  not  to  be 
viewed  as  possessing  the  property  of  transmissibility  when  carried  beyond  the 
infected  district  to  other  parts  of  the  city  or  place  where  it  prevails,  or  to  the 
purer  ur  of  the  country.  From  the  preceding  statements,  too,  we  perceive 
that  this  absence  of  contagion  is  observed  not  only  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
bnt  in  every  other  place — in  this  country,  in  Europe,  or  in  tropical  climates — 
wherever  indeed  the  fever  prevails  habitually,  or  has  done  so  occasionally. 
It  is  not  therefore  a  peculiarity  or  accidental  circumstance  attached  to  our  fever 
alone,  but  constitutes  an  important  characteristic  of  the  disease  everywhere. 
We  are  justified,  I  repeat,  in  drawing  these  deductions,  for  when  with  this  before 
XIB,  we  inquire  into  the  results,  under  like  circumstances,  of  diseases  of  a  truly 
contagions  character,  no  unprejudiced  inquirer  will  doubt  the  impropriety  of 
dassing  the  yellow  fever  among  these.  In  no  case  do  we  find  them  so  cir- 
onmscribed  in  their  localization.  They  do  not  limit  their  ravages  to,  and 
exhibit  their  contagiousness  only  within,  a  small  area.     Contagious  in  one 

1  MnsgrftTe,  ix.  108.  '  Osgood,  p.  19;  ItUdrid,  pt.  1,  p.  58. 

'  >  WilBon,  p.  88,  note.  ^  Blair,  p.  153. 
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place,  they  are  bo  eyerjwhere  else ;  and  all  diseases  that  manifest  mch  pio- 
perties  iu  one  part  of  a  city,  town,  or  district,  will  not  fail  to  do  the  same,  and 
to  be  propagated  from  individaal  to  individual,  wherever  it  is  carried  by  the 
sick  or  their  effects.  So  true  is  this,  that  whenever  a  disease  does  not  mani- 
fest a  power  of  contagion  in  some  places,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that 
it  will  Dot  do  so  elsewhere,  and  must  take  rank,  in  our  nosological  arruige* 
ments,  among  complaints  of  a  different  category.  There  is  no  fact  to  show 
that  the  pure  air  of  the  counti^  is  a  neutralizer  or  destroyer  of  contagioi^— 
not  even  that  the  effect  is  produced  by  mountainous  atmosphere  or  that  of 
the  open  sea.  Every  day  presents  instances  of  the  reverse  kind — contagiow 
diseases  spreading  in  a  pure  atmosphere  with  nearly  as  much  certainly  as  thcj 
do  under  different  circumstances ;  and  if,  when  diffused  through  an  extensive 
or  open  space,  where  the  ventilation  is  free,  and  in  clean  and  comfortabk . 
apartments,  a  contagious  poison  appears  to  be  rendered  harmless,  the  resoh 
is  obtained  not  by  the  decomposition  or  destruction  of  the  poison,  but  by  its 
dilution  and  dissipation,  and  by  its  meeting  with  individuals  less  predisposed 
to  receive  its  impression.  Prevent  these  effects,  and  the  poison  will  manifesti 
de  novo,  its  deleterious  properties ;  a  result  very  different  from  that  obtained 
in  the  yellow  fever,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  never  transmitted  oat  of  the 
infected  district,  even  when  the  diluting  influence  in  question  is  impeded  by 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  person  affected  is  placed. 
That  the  non-propagation  of  the  fever  out  of  an  infected  spot  is  not  due  to 
any  power  enjoyed  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  where  the  sick  have  been 
carried,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  destroy  the  contagions  vims,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  circumstance  that,  were  such  the  cose,  yellow  fever  could  not 
originate  and  prevail  there  at  all ;  whereas  we  know  that  in  many  instances 
the  disease  has  shown  itself  and  spread  with  the  utmost  violence  in  elevated 
situations,  under  circumstances  when  it  was  impossible  to  refer  it  to  the  in* 
strumcntality  of  the  sick.  On  this  subject,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
epidemics  of  Brimstone  Hill,  St.  Eitts,  in  1812  and  1825,  and  of  Stony  Hill 
in  1818,  1825,  and  1827,  when  the  disease  spread  with  as  much  fatality  as  it 
ever  has  done  in  situations  of  a  different  character.^  The  fever  has  even 
appeared,  without  the  least  possibility  of  attributing  it  to  importation,  in 
localities — both  in  cities  or  rural  districts — where  on  other  occasions  it  had 
often  been  carried  by  individuals  who  hod  taken  it  elsewhere,  and  had  failed 
to  be  communicated  from  the  sick  to  the  well.  If  the  air  of  those  localities 
had  been  pure  enough  to  destroy  or  neutralize  the  contagion  in  the  latter 
instances,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  done  so  always,  especially 
as  it  remained  apparently  as  pure — so,  at  least,  would  say  the  contagionists. 
More  natural  is  it  to  suppose  that  contagion  has  had  no  influence  in  the 
matter ;  and  that  the  disease  arose  in  such  places  from  the  development  of 
a  morbid  poison,  the  constituent  elements  of  which  did  not  exist  there  before. 
Even  while  I  am  writing  these  lines,  I  learn  from  a  highly-valued  correspond* 

>  Jackson,  Sketch,  pp.  14, 15;  Wilson,  p.  99;  Report  on  Sickness  in  the  British  Army, 

pp.  38,  58. 
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out  that  the  fever  this  year  has  invaded  portions  of  the  citj  of  Charleston  in 
vhkh  it  was  never  known  to  have  appeared  before.  "The  jail  and  marine 
koapital  stand  adjoining  each  other.  For  forty-five  years,  yellow  fever  pa- 
tients have  been  treated  in  the  hospital,  and  no  case  has  ever  been  known  to 
eodft  in  the  jail  nntil  this  year.  This  year  there  have  been  18  coses  in  that 
Mtablishment  Forther,  the  quarter  of  the  city  in  which  these  institutions 
■re  iitaated  has  always  been  exempt  from  yellow  fever  till  this  season.  It  has 
■offered  severely  this  year.  What  is  the  reason?  Contagionists  are  citing 
these  facts  on  their  side ;  and  it  mnst  be  admitted  that  the  bare  announcement 
thai  yellow  fever  existed  in  the  hospital,  and  then  broke  out  in  the  jail  ad- 
jcrining,  looks  plausible.  But  when  we  add  that  these  buildings  have  held 
their  relative  positions  for  forty-five  years,  and  that  fever  has  never  before 
spiread  firom  one  to  the  other,  it  becomes  necessary  to  look  for  another." 
What  is  true  in  one  case,  is  true  in  all  of  the  same  kind. 

The  facts  to  which  attention  has  been  called  in  the  present  chapter,  are 
rerj  nnmerous ;  the  testimony  on  which  they  are  offered  is  not  to  be  im- 
pugned. Many  others  of  the  same  kind  might  be  added  to  the  long  array 
already  presented,  from  the  records  of  the  fever  in  every  place  where  it  has 
manifested  itself  during  the  last  two  centuries.  Instances  of  the  exemption 
in  qaestion  have  been  observed  time  after  time,  and  without  fail,  in  places 
where  exceptions,  if  there  could  be  such,  might  be  expected  to  occur.  They 
have  been  acknowledged  to  present  themselves  even  by  zealous  contagionists. 
And  sorely  they  may  very  naturally  be  regarded  as  of  sufficient  force  to  neu- 
tralize or  counterbalance — indeed,  completely  to  overturn  the  half  dozen 
instances  in  which  a  contrary  result  is  supposed  to  have  been  obtained.  In 
regard  to  some  of  these  exceptional  cases,  doubts  may  be  entertained  relative 
to  the  ability  of  the  reporters  to  decide  as  to  the  true  yellow  fever  nature  of 
the  disease  stated  to  have  been  communicated.  Who  can  vouch  for  the  accu- 
racy of  diagnosis  in  regard  to  the  cases  recorded  by  Drs.  Coventry,  McBride, 
Moore,  the  Eev,  M.  Ghanniug,  and  even  of  the  late  Dr.  Banks,  of  Clinton 
(Miss.),  mentioned  in  another  chapter  ?  Experienced  city  physicians  are  occa- 
sionally deceived,  can  country  practitioners  like  those  mentioned,  unused  as 
they  are  to  grapple  with  the  yellow  fever,  be  certain  they  are  not  deceived  too 
when  they  meet  with  such  cases  ?  Will  any  one  assume  the  responsibility  for 
the  <oft  di$ant  facts  collected  by  partisan  contagionists  of  the  Carpenter,  Mon- 
net^  Pariset,  Audouard,  and  Pym  school  ?  Who  can  say  positively  that,  if 
searched  for,  some  other  cause  will  not  be  found  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of 
the  genuine  fever  in  unusual  localities  ?  Who  can  be  sure  that  in  some  instances 
the  result  has  not  been  the  effect  of  coincidence,  or  of  the  gradual  or  sudden 
extension  or  evolution  of  the  poison  giving  rise  to  the  disease  ?  For  my 
part,  I  cannot  but  believe  that,  if  a  disease  has  been  found  by  almost 
everybody,  in  every  place  and  at  all  times,  to  be  incommunicable  out  of  in- 
fected districts,  and  a  very  few  instances  of  a  contrary  kind  are  adduced,  some 
error  must  have  crept  into  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  latter.  It  is  not 
possible  that  that  disease  could  universally  exhibit  a  complete  freedom  from 
the  property  of  being  propagated  under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  and  in 
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a  few  instances — as  if  with  the  sole  view  of  gratif jing  the  wifhei  of  the  contei 
gionists— manifest  the  possession  of  that  same  property,  someUmeatoo  in  sito^ 
tions  least  calculated  to  give  it  effect.  Be  this  howeyer  as  it  may,  the  remtik 
of  a  recent  writer  is  applicable  to  the  case  before  ns :  "In  any  alleged  in- 
stance of  this,  such  instance  being  an  exception  to  ordinary  experience,  it  ii 
bat  reasonable  to  demand  that  it  should  be  snbstantiated  by  sach  cleamoi 
and  weight  of  evidence  as  is  required  in  other  cases  to  establish  a  fact  ant6 
cedently  improbable.''^ 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


PROOFS  OF  NON-CONTAOION — OONTIinTXD. 


Effects  of  Emigration, — The  local  habitation  of  the  disease,  its  non-con- 
tagiousness— and,  with  these,  its  non-transportability — are  further  illustrated 
by  the  effects  of  emigration  from,  and  of  the  clearing  of,  an  infected  locality, 
and  of  the  means  employed  to  prevent  its  being  reoccupied  or  visited  during 
the  continuance  of  the  sickly  season.  The  results  obtained  in  this,  and  some 
other  countries  by  sanitary  regulations  intended  to  effect  these  objects,  are 
entitled  to  the  regard  of  every  medical  inquirer.  These  regulations  arc  based 
on  the  well-known  facts:  1.  That  individuals  whose  susceptibility  to  the 
impress  of  the  yellow  fever  poison  is  not  impaired  by  acclimatization  or  other- 
wise, run  great  risk  of  taking  the  disease,  and  very  generally  take  it  when 
they  visit  infected  localities,  and  on  the  contrary  are  preserved  by  abstaining 
from  venturing  there  so  long  as  the  disease  prevails.  2.  That  no  harm 
accrues  to  those  residing  beyond  those  localities  by  the  presence  of  per- 
sons— sick  or  well — who  remove  from  the  latter.  In  former  times,  it  wm 
the  custom  to  place  a  mark  on  the  door,  or  a  flag  at  the  window,  of  houses 
containing  the  sick,  in  order  to  deter  people  from  entering  them,  lest  they 
might  themselves  approach  too  near  the  source  of  contagion,  and  add  to  the 
,  number  of  the  diseased.  Efforts  were  sometimes  made  to  remove  the  sick  to 
some  public  establishment  prepared  for  that  purpose.  Whether  this  was 
effected  or  not,  the  inhabitants  generally  who  could  not  or  would  not  leave 
the  localities,  were  allowed  to  remain.  In  Spain,  and  other  parts,  the  sick 
and  the  well  were  compelled  to  do  so.  Emigration  was  prohibited,  and  the 
laws  enforced  in  the  most  stringent  manner,  with  the  view  of  guarding 
against  the  contamination  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  What  were  the  con- 
sequences ?  The  disease  continued  to  prevail — its  ravages  extended — its  vic- 
tims were  greatly  multiplied,  until  the  epidemic  influence  was  cut  short  by 
frost  or  some  other  disturbing  agency. 

1  Second  Report  on  Qoarantine,  p.  08. 
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Ezmdne  now  the  dfeeta  of  an  opposite  coarse.  In  1797,*  the  clearing  of  that 
portion  of  this  city  where  the  fever  preyailed  was  partially  effected.  In  some 
places,  a  large  number  of  the  bouses  were  emptied  and  closed.  Other  streets 
were  completely  cleared,  and  barricades  erected  to  prevent  ingress.  The  same 
plan  was  pnrsned  at  Providence  (R.  I.),  in  1805.  The  fever  broke  out  on 
the  19th  of  Jnly,  and  from  that  date  to  the  25th,  about  twenty  were  attacked 
-—a  goodly  number  for  so  small  a  place.  **  At  this  time  the  Town  Council 
ordered  all  that  part  of  the  town  (where  it  prevailed)  to  be  evacuated,  and 
the  vessels  removed;  and  the  fever  immediately  ceased."*  Of  course,  the 
contagionists  attributed  this  salutary  result  to  the  removal  of  the  vessels. 
But  the  effect  is  the  same  in  places  where  no  vessels  exist. 

The  same  plan  was  adopted  in  New  York,  in  1819  and  1822,  with  the  most 
flatisfactory  results.  Of  the  epidemic  of  the  former  of  these  years,  we  learn 
that  it  made  its  appearance  about  the  beginning  of  September,  that  several 
eases  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Old  Slip,  and  that  the  fever  began  to  extend 
to  Pearl,  Water,  and  Front  Streets.  Immediate  measures  were  adopted  to 
dear  the  sickly  districts  of  its  inhabitants,  and  to  fence  up  the  avenues  which 
led  to  the  seat  of  the  infection.  These  measures,  together  with  the  lateness 
of  the  season  in  which  the  disorder  made  its  appearance,  were,  as  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Health  remark,  the  probable  cause  that  fewer  cases 
occurred  than  at  any  former  period,  when  the  city  had  been  visited  by  a 
similar  malady.* 

Dr.  Watts,  in  his  account  of  that  epidemic,  remarks  in  relation  to  this 
measure : — 

"  Had  the  inhabitants  been  allowed  to  remain,  and  no  measures  of  clean- 
liness been  resorted  to,  the  district,  it  is  probable,  would  have  been  a  scene 
of  the  most  dreadful  pestilence,  and,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  its  imme- 
diate reaidents,  who  probably  would  have  sunk  under  it,  the  growing  influ- 
ence of  its  destructive  atmosphere  could  have  been  felt  at  a  much  greater 
distance^  and  the  atmospheric  poison  would  have  been  confounded  in  the 
public  mind,  with  the  extension  of  the  disease  by  contagion*^  (pp.  357-8). 

In  1822,  the  fever  having  broken  out  at  the  foot  of  Rector  Street,  that 
part  of  the  city  where  it  prevailed  was  immediately  and  totally  cleared  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  those  who  would  not  remove  of  their  own  accord,  were 
tamed  out  of  their  houses  by  force — the  streets  and  lanes  which  ran  into  this 
section  of  the  town  were  stopped,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  com- 
pletely deserted.  What  was  the  result  ?  Instead  of  a  mortality  of  some 
thousands,  as  occurred  in  1798,  when  the  mass  of  the  population  remained 
at  their  homes,  there  occurred  that  season  some  400  cases  and  about  240 
deaths.* 

As  already  mentioned,  Philadelphia  once  more  saw  a  return  of  the  fever 
in  1820.  On  that  occasion,  the  plan  referred  to  was  more  effectually  put 
into  operation.    The  infected  district  at  the  foot  of  Race  Street  was  cleared 

>  Folwell,  p.  17.  ■  Bowen,  Med.  and  Philos.  Reg.,  it.  833-4. 

s  Hist  of  the  Prooeedings  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York,  in  1882,  p.  5. 
^  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Health,  pp.  87,  77,  &c. ;  Townsend,  pp.  220-21. 
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of  its  inhabitants — sick  and  well — ^the  former  being  sent  to  the  Citj  Hos- 
pital, or  to  any  place  they  or  their  friends  pleased.  The  disease  was  pot  s 
stop  to,  when  it  again  appeared  at  the  foot  of  Walnnt  Street :  the  same 
course  was  pursued  there.  Barricades  were  erected  across  the  streets  and 
ingress  to  the  district  was  as  carefully  prevented  as  possible.  Here,  agais, 
the  success  was  gratifying.  In  1T9S,  when  a  different  plan  was  pursued,  and 
in  1T98,  when  the  evacuation  of  the  district  was  resisted  by  the  people  and 
never  fully  enforced,  the  number  of  cases  was  enormous  and  the  mortalitj 
frightful ;  while  in  1820,  the  disease  was  instantaneously  put  a  stop  to  tlw 
number  of  cases  reported  during  the  whole  season  being  only  125,  and  thst 
of  deaths  83. 

The  same  means,  and  with  the  same  results,  have  been  resorted  to  during 
some  of  the  later  epidemics  of  Europe.  Emigration  everywhere  has  beci 
found  the  true  preventive  to  the  extension  of  the  fever. 

Dr.  Ghervin  has  called  attention  particularly  to  the  beneficial  effect  ob* 
tained  from  this  measure  in  various  parts  of  Spain,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  TortosSi 
Asco,  Mdquinanza,  Palma,  Yaldemosa,  Barcelona,  Port  du  Passage,  Ac.,  in 
all  of  which,  while  the  fugitives  were  exempt  from  the  fever,  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  population  were  carried  off  in  great  numbers.^  On  the  out- 
break  of  the  fever  at  Gibraltar,  in  1828,  removal  of  the  troops  from  the 
place  was  decided  upon.  As  soon  as  it  appeared  in  the  12th  regiment^  the 
latter  was  immediately  encamped  on  the  Neutral  Ground,  and  not  a  singb 
fresh  case  occurred  until  the  regiment  again  resumed  night  duties  in  the 
town;  that  is  to  say,  "it  was  from  the  25th  of  September,  when  the 
soldiers  came  to  breathe  the  pestilential  exhalations  in  their  stationary 
sources,  that  the  admissions  became  numerous,  and  the  increase  of  the 
disease  most  alarming."  The  disease  having  broken  out  early  in  the  23d 
regiment  quartered  in  Rosia  Barracks,  this  corps  was  encamped  at  En- 
ropa  Flats,  after  which  not  a  single  case  occurred  among  the  men  who 
never  left  the  camp.  Dr.  Amiel,  just  cited,  remarks  in  another  place  (p. 
26G),  tliat  the  most  signal  success  followed,  in  preceding  epidemics,  the 
removal  from  the  impure  atmosphere  of  the  Rock  of  those  who  appeared 
most  susceptible  of  the  fever.  This  was  done  in  1813  with  many  thousand 
inhabitants,  in  1814  with  the  sickly  regiments,  and  in  1828  with  the  whole 
population  of  the  13th  and  24th  districts.  ''  In  1814,  the  regiment  of  Dil* 
Ion,  which  had  arrived  in  the  month  of  May,  was  quartered,  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  epidemic,  in  the  Blue  Barrack,  near  the  Moorish  Castle.  A  great 
number  of  men  took  the  fever,  and  soon  died ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
regiment  was  encamped  on  the  Neutral  Ground,  and  immediately  the  fever 
stopped.  The  8th  battalion,  60th  regiment,  arrived  from  Cadiz  in  August 
of  the  same  year,  and  encamped  on  the  governor's  meadow  in  a  healthy 
state.  Shortly  afterwards,  they  went  into  the  Cooperage  Barracks  in  town; 
the  fever  soon  broke  out  amongst  them,  and  both  the  officers  and  men  snf- 

1  Lettre  iL  M.  Lassis,  p.  18.     Paris,  1829. 

'  Amiel,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  xxzr.  276 ;  SmiUi,  ib.,  p.  18. 
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feed  severely.    Thej  were  Bent  back  to  the  encampmeDt,  and  the  diseage 

iostantly  ceaaed  as  if  by  magic"  (Ih.,  note). 
In  tropical  climates,  the  adyice  to  all  the  nnacclimatized  is  to  fly  from  the 

isfected  towns  or  locality,  and  to  seek  shelter  in  the  country;  and  if  sickness 

breaks  out  among  the  troops,  they  are  ordered  off  to  some  salubrious  spot. 
Dr.  John  Dayy,  in  his  notes  to  Dr.  Blair's  work  on  the  fever  of  Demerara,  re- 
marks on  this  subject:  "  When  yellow  fever  makes  its  appearance  in  a  parti- 
cular spot,  removal  fh>m  that  spot  is  the  true  measure  of  security ;  sometimes 
removal  to  a  short  distance ;  or  a  very  few  hundred  yards,  would  appear  to 
be  sufficient;  but,  if  it  be  practicable,  removal  to  a  greater  distance  is  de^ 
lirable,  and  to  ground  in  its  character  different  from  that  where  the  disease 
originated.  Let  experience  in  Barbadoes  prove  the  propriety  of  this.  When 
yellow  fever  broke  out  in  the  88th  regiment',  occupying  the  lower  barracks  in 
the  garrison  of  St  Ann,  the  encamping  of  them  on  ground  close  to  the 
higher  barracks,  in  the  same  garrison  occupied  by  the  Ith  Royal  Fusileers, 
who  were  then  free  from  fever,  and  altogether  escaped  it,  was  successful. 
The  same  result  occurred  for  a  time,  when  the  disease  appeared  shortly  after 
in  the  66th  regiment,  who  followed  the  88th  in  the  lower  barracks ;  their 
removal  to  the  higher  ground  at  first  appeared  to  be  successful,  but  only  for 
awhile;  ere  long  the  fever  made  its  appearance  in  the  upper  barracks  then 
occupied  by  the  T  2d  regiment,  and,  indeed,  appeared  more  or  less  throughout 
the  garrison.  With  the  experience  I  now  have,"  Dr.  Davy  continues,  "and 
the  strong  conviction  in  consequence,  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  instance  of 
this  outbreak  of  fever,  whether  in  the  88th,  66th,  or  T2d,  the  recommenda- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  medical  officer,  when  consulted  by  the  general  officer 
commanding,  would  have  been  best  g^ven  in  conformity  with  the  above,  to 
remove  the  regiment  attacked,  not  from  one  part  of  the  garrison  to  another, 
but  to  a  greater  distance,  and  to  a  situation  altogether  different  from  that 
where  the  disease  had  made  its  appearance.'" 

Now,  I  would  ask,  what  do  these  facts  teach,  unless  it  be  that  the  disease, 
in  infected  cities,  or  in  the  infected  portion  of  a  city,  arises  from  a  cause 
located  therein  ? — but  certainly  that  cause  cannot  be  of  a  contagious  charac- 
ter, and  consist  of  an  effluvium  formed  in  and  exhaling  from  the  bodies  of 
the  sick,  for  that  cause  continues  to  exercise  its  morbific  influence  in  the 
deserted  locality  long  after  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants,  sick  or  well- 
much  longer  indeed  than  could  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  the  dis- 
ease being  contagious.  Besides,  were  the  disease  of  that  sort,  and  were  the 
stop  pat  to  the  progress  of  an  epidemic  due  simply  to  the  avoidance,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  removed  from  an  infected  locality,  of  a  contagious 
effluvium,  it  would  be  difflcult  to  account  for  the  circumstance,  that  while  the 
sick  who  are  sent  to  some  hospital,  or  received  in  private  houses,  and  the  well 
who  are  turned  adrift^  or  provided  with  quarters  in  the  suburbs  or  in  the  open 
country,  leave  a  sufEk^ient  amount  of  contagion  behind  to  communicate  the 
disease  to  those  who  visit  the  deserted  streets  or  buildings,  they  invariably 

>  BUir,  p.  69,  note. 
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fail  to  carry  along  with  them  enoagh  of  the  poison  to  enable  them  in  a  aiogb 
instance  to  extend  its  baneful  effects  in  their  new  habitations,  whatever  may 
be  the  hygienic  condition  of  these.  If  it  be  most  probable  that  the  well  wlu) 
escape  to  avoid  the  effects  of  a  contagions  vims  issuing  from  the  sicky  wooU 
have  been  seized  had  they  continued  to  mix  with  these  in  the  infected  locali- 
ties, how  comes  it  they  do  not  become  affected  in  their  intercourse  with  then 
after  they  leave  those  localities,  during  their  transient  visit  to,  or  their  red- 
dence  in,  their  new  habitations  ?  Let  it  be  remarked,  that  in  order  that  the 
atmosphere  of  a  locality  should  be  contaminated  by  the  effluvia  from  the  sick, 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  affect  a  large  portion  of  those  who  visit  it,  and  to 
remain  in  that  impure  state  long  after  that  locality  has  been  cleared  of  tU 
living  things,  it  would  be  necessary,  that  the  number  of  cases  should  hafe 
been  very  large,  and  the  virulence  of  the  contagion  very  great ;  and  yet 
we  know  that  the  cases  at  the  commencement  and  at  the  usuaJ  period  of  such 
evacuations  are  few  in  number,  and  occur  in  succession.  If,  from  a  limited 
number  of  cases,  there  could  exhale  a  poison  sufficiently  virulent  and  con- 
centrated to  produce  so  great  and  lasting  an  effect,  we  might  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  those  same  cases,  or  others  proceeding  from  the  same  spot^  com- 
municating the  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  or  wherever  they  may  be 
removed. 

Those  who  visit  an  infected  locality  take  the  disease,  though  the  siek  have 
been  removed. — More  likely  is  it  that  the  cause,  from  the  effect  of  which  the 
inhabitants  of  infected  localities  escape  by  emigration,  consists  in  a  poison 
existing  there,  but  in  no  way  dependent  on  anything  evolved  from  the  bodies 
of  the  sick — incapable  of  being  carried  by  them,  or  in  any  other  way,  from 
place  to  place,  and  remaining  behind  after  the  locality  so  affected  has  been 
cleared  and  fenced  up.  That  the  cause  is  not  removed  together  with  the 
people  thus  ejected  from  tkcir  residences — that  the  disease  must  be  due  to  an 
agent  of  a  non-contagious  character — will  be  admitted  by  those  who  bear  in 
mind  that  long  after  the  clearing  and  closing  up  of  infected  spots,  the  dis- 
ease is  taken  by  individuals  who  venture  in  them;  though  no  sick  remain 
to  convey  the  contagion ;  though  the  place  has  been  converted  into  a  perfect 
solitude,  and  though  the  intruders  enter  no  house  or  place  capable  of  retain- 
ing the  contagious  poison.  Often  has  the  effect  been  produced  in  those  who 
simply  walked  along  the  deserted  streets.  This  has  been  noticed  in  all  epi- 
demics, during  the  continuance  of  which  a  transient  visit  to  the  place  has  been 
sufficient  to  occasion  an  attack  in  persons  who  neither  look  into  a  house  nor 
hold  communication  with  any  one,  sick  or  well.  Musgrave  says  on  this  sub- 
ject :  ''  Many  Europeans  who  arrived  here  towards  the  decline  of  the  epi- 
demic, when  not  one  case  was  to  be  found  in  town,  and  who  never  entered  a 
house  in  which  one  had  previously  been  ill,  were  almost  immediately  attacked. 
Was  this  to  be  ascribed  to  contagion,  or  to  some  other  latent  cause  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  general  atmosphere  they  inhaled  ?"*  I  could,  if  necessary, 
relate  several  instances  of  individuals  who  were  seized  with  yellow  fever  after 

i  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  ix.  116. 
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renuLiniDg  bnt  an  honr  or  two  in  the  Hayana,  or  merely  passing  throagh  to 
embark. 

The  facts  on  the  subject  mentioned  by  Hamboldt  respecting  persons 
taking  the  disease  in  consequence  of  passing  through  Yera  Cmz  in  a  litter, 
are  familiar  to  most  readers.  "  It  may  perhaps  be  supposed,"  remarks  the 
great  traveller,  "  that  in  such  cases  the  disease  has  been  taken  on  board  of 
the  vessel  which,  having  sojourned  some  time  in  the  port  of  Yera  Cmz,  con- 
tains deleterious  miasmata ;  but  the  celerity  of  the  infection  is  more  incon- 
teatablj  proved  by  the  frequent  examples  of  rich  Europeans,  who  have  died 
of  the  vomito,  although  on  arriving  at  the  mole  of  Yera  Cruz  they  found  lit- 
ters prepared  to  take  them  at  once  to  Perote.  These  facts,"  he  continues, 
"  appear  at  first  sight  to  militate  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion.  But 
bow  can  we  conceive  of  a  disease  being  communicated  at  considerable  dis- 
tances— ^which,  in  Yera  Cruz,  is  decidedly  not  contagious  by  immediate  con- 
tact Is  it  not  easier  to  admit  that  the  atmosphere  of  Yera  Cruz  contains 
putrid  exhalations,  which,  by  being  inhaled  during  the  shortest  space  of 
time,  disorder  the  vital  functions  ?"  (p.  774). 

At  Oibraltar,  in  1828,  "the  mass  of  those  attacked  merely  marched  to 
their  guard-houses,  to  which,  certainly,  the  inhabitants  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  resorting,  and  where  the  soldiers,  as  certainly,  came  in  contact  with  no 
persons  suffering  from  yellow  fever.  Arrived  at  his  post,  a  soldier  was  placed 
as  sentry,  not  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population — not  with  people  about  him 
from  whom  disease  might  be  transmitted ;  nothing  of  this  occurred.  The  guard 
in  charge  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  is  not  in  the  midst  of  a  deeper  solitude 
than  were  often  the  soldiers  at  Gibraltar,  as  they  inhaled  the  '  death  blast'  in 
districts  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants.  The  men  were  far  removed  from 
contact  with  sick  people — far  out  of  hearing — ^far  out  of  sight.  "^  Mr.  Amiel 
confirms  this  statement :  ''  I  may  add,"  he  says,  **  that  when  so  many  new 
cases  occQired  in  the  regiment  after  it  had  resumed  the  town  duties,  the  men 
composing  the  guards  were  marched  directly  from  the  Neutral  Ground  to 
the  guard-houses,  mostly  by  the  line-wall,  and  avoiding  the  streets  as  far  as 
possible ;  those  in  guard-houses  had  no  communication  whatever  with  any 
description  of  inhabitants,  and  still  less  with  the  sick,  or  articles  belonging 
to  them;  they  were  marched  to  and  from  the  posts  of  the  guards  without 
being  allowed  any  improper  intercourse,  and  ultimately  they  went  back  to 
the  Neutral  Ground  with  the  same  precautions,  and  in  the  same  orderiy  man- 
ner as  they  had  come  from  it ;  thus  rendering  it  impossible  to  trace,  to  any 
contagious  sources,  the  malady  which  unexpectedly  manifested  itself  in  many 
of  them  but  a  few  days  after  they  had  been  employed  on  that  duty."* 

The  history  of  our  epidemics  furnishes  us  with  examples  of  the  sort.  During 
the  fever  of  this  city,  in  1820,  a  young  man,  residing  in  a  healthy  district, 
jumped  over  the  barricades,  walked  through  the  deserted  streets  for  a  few 
moments,  and  soon  after  paid  the  penalty  of  his  imprudence.  Watchmen  sta- 

'  Gillkrest,  Hist  of  Epid.  of  Gibraltar  in  1828 ;  Second  Report  on  Quarantine,  p.  172. 
*  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joom.,  xxxy.  276. 
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tdoned  in  the  cleared  district  to  guard  the  hoaees  and  stores,  have  been  known 
to  be  attacked  with  the  disease,  having  necessarily  seen  no  one  likely  to  com* 
manicate  it.  In  New  Yoi;k,  in  1822,  similar  facts  were  noticed  (Totpmend^ 
p.  221).  At  Franklin  (La.),  in  1839,  *'  Dr.  Horsby  affirms  that  he  knew  of 
persons  who  came  in  from  the  country,  and  only  walked  the  streets  withoat 
entering  a  honse,  who  were  seized  after  their  return  home."^ 
^  Speaking  of  Fort  Hudson,  on  the  Mississippi,  Dr.  Drake  says  that  Dr. 
Beaumont  (Ths.),  who  resided  near  the  Tillage,  informed  him  there  were  more 
than  twenty  well-marked  cases  there  in  1841.  On  the  12th  of  October, 
before  any  case  had  occurred,  a  gentleman  from  the  neighbourhood  rode 
through  the  town,  and,  without  dismounting,  lingered  in  it  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour ;  on  the  night  of  the  13th  he  was  seized  with  the  fever" 
(lb,,  p.  252). 

Here,  surely,  we  have  a  series  of  facts  presenting  but  a  very  distant 
relationship  to  those  which  might  be  expected  to  occur  were  the  disease 
endowed  with  contagious  properties,  and  thereby  rendered  communicable 
from  place  to  place.    We  find  the  fever  arrested  in  its  epidemic  career, 
not  by  enclosing  the  inhabitants  in  an  infected  city  or  locality,  with  a  view 
of  preventing  them  from  spreading  the  contagion  elsewhere,  but  by  evaca* 
ating  such  localities,  preventing  ingress  to  them,  and  enforcing  the  interdict 
till  the  accession  of  frost  or  of  some  other  purifying  agency.     Those  facts 
teach  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  infected  localities,  when  thus  turned 
out,  do  not  communicate  the  disease  to  each  other,  or  to  any  one  around, 
in  their  new  abodes^ — ^be  these  near  or  far,  high  or  low,  clean  or  dirty. 
Again,  those  facts  demonstrate  that,  during  the  continuance  of  an  epidemic, 
persons  who  visit  the  infected  place  imbibe  the  seeds  of  the  disease,  although 
they  may  not  have  seen,  touched,  or  in  any  way  communicated  with  the  sick, 
or  entered  a  house  where  any  one  aflfected  was  or  had  been  confined.   Finally, 
they  prove  that  the  same  effect  is  produced  even  in  instances  when  the  locali- 
ties infected  have  been  completely  cleared  of  their  inhabitants,  and  when, 
therefore,  there  is  no  one  from  whom  the  contagion  can  be  evolved  and  com- 
municated.    Whatever  may  be  the  views  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
former  of  those  facts — admitting  for  a  moment  that  the  non-communication 
of  the  disease  out  of  the  infected  place,  by  the  emigrating  population, 
is  explainable  on  some  other  principle — we  must  be  suspicious  of  the  exist- 
ence of  contagion  when  we  find  those  who  visit  such  localities  attacked  shortly 
after,  although  not  having  entered  a  house  or  communicated  in  any  way-^ 
direct  or  indirect — with  the  sick.    Contagious  diseases  do  not  comport  them- 
selves in  that  manner.   Twenty  or  thirty  or  fifty  cases  of  smallpox,  or  measles, 
or  scarlet  fever,  or  typhus  fever,  would  not  contaminate  the  atmosphere  of  the 
streets  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  individuals  who  pass  through  them  without 
entering  the  houses  or  rooms  where  the  sick  lay.   And  if  such  is  the  result  in  re- 
spect to  those  disorders,  is  it  not  likely  that  a  contrary  effect  will  be  observed 
when  the  prevailing  disease  happens  to  be  the  yellow  fever?    Still  less  can  we 

I  Drake,  ii.  241 ;  see  p.  252. 
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■ibflcribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  existence  of  contagion  when  we  find  that  the 
disease  is  commnnicated  to  individuals  who  visit  infected  localities  after  these 
have  been  cleared  completely  of  their  inmates.  The  annals  of  no  contagions 
disease  famish  facts  affording  reasons  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  occnr- 
xence.  The  belief  does  not  rest  on  even  a  plausible  analogy.  Granting  that 
the  street  atmosphere  could  by  any  means  bo  contaminated  by  effluvia  issuing 
from  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  and  remain  so  contaminated  a  few  days  after  the 
,  removal  of  these,  certainly  the  same  thing  could  not  hold  during  weeks  and 
months.  The  contagious  effluvia  not  being  renewed,  the  atmosphere  would 
soon  be  rendered  pure  and  innocuous. 

The  impossibility  of  the  occurrence,  and  the  absence  of  danger  from  con- 
tagious effluvia  to  those  who  did  not  visit  the  sick,  had  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  some  of  our  early  contagionists.  The  second  mode  of  re- 
oriTing  the  infection,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Cathrall,  "was  from  the  matter  of 
contagion  arising  from  the  morbid  body  impregnating  the  atmosphere  of  the 
chamber,  and  being  applied  to  susceptible  constitutions.  This,  I  believe,  can 
only  take  place  within  a  certain  small  distance  of  the  person  affected,  for  in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  diffused  in  the  atmosphere,  it  must  lose  its  activity, 
and  be  so  far  exhausted  as  not  to  be  able  to  produce  the  disease.  Therefore 
people  in  walking  the  streets  are  secure  from  being  contaminated  by  the  atmo- 
sphere which  snrronnds  them ;  for  although  a  number  of  articles,  charged,  as 
it  were,  with  the  matter  of  contagion,  be  exposed  in  the  open  air,  yet  the 
effluvia  issuing  from  them  would  be  so  much  diffused,  corrected,  and  modified, 
through  that  immense  space,  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  have  any  effect,  except 
within  the  contagious  atmosphere,  extending  but  a  small  distance  from  the 
articles  themselves.  The  danger  of  going  abroad  in  the  city,  during  the 
prevalence  of  a  contagious  disease,  is  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  clothes 
of  those  who  had  recently  left  the  chambers  of  the  sick"  (pp.  11, 12). 

With  an  object  different  from  mine,  and  long  before  he  had  learned  that  the 

dao/rer  incurred  by  those  who  entered  the  infected  localities  was  as  great  after 

U  before  the  clearing  of  these,  another  writer  of  this  city.  Dr.  Currie,  remarked : 

"To  snppose  that  the  air  of  the  streets  can  be  contaminated  by  the  contagion 

%>  as  to  communicate  the  disease  through  that  medium,  is  contrary  to,  and 

Owitradicted  by,  the  observation  and  experience  of  the  learned  of  the  faculty  of 

^       aire  or  country ;  and  any  apprehension  of  an  infectious  contagious  dis- 

mbtrom  that  source  can  only  be  excused  in  those  who  have  not  had  suitable 

WDOrtnnities  of  information."    "People  in  walking  the  streets  are  by  no 

neims  in  any  danger  of  infection  (contagion),  as  the  miasmata  or  contagious 

dudations  from  the  bodies  of  the  diseased  have  never  been  known  to  be 

wavered  bv  the  air  many  feet  beyond  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  except  by 

^of  clothes  or  other  porous  substances  which  have  come  m^c^^^^^^ 

fri  the  body  of  one  labouring  under  the  disease."*    If  such  is 
«r  yery  near  to,  .  j     h^ve  been  cleared,  how  much  more  impossible 

.  S..  «150  Fercr  of  1798,  pp.  67. 68,  Folwell.  p.  72. 

roii.  n. — 23 
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manication  of  the  fever,  in  such  instances,  indicates,  therrfore,  the  eidstence 
of  a  cause  completely  independent  of  any  poison  emanating  from  the  nd^, 
unless  we  admit,  with  some  more  modem  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  conti- 
gion,  that  the  disease  possesses  a  virulence  and  degree  of  diffusibility  far  ex* 
ceeding  that  of  smallpox  or  any  other  known  contagion ;  that  the  arrival  in 
any  place  of  one  solitary  individual  labouring  under  or  convalescing  from  tbe 
disease,  or  whose  clothes  have  been  contaminated  by  ezposare  to  an  infected 
spot,  or  of  a  trunk  of  clothes,  or  a  box  of  merchandise,  is  sufficient  to  affeei 
a  whole  neighbourhood ;  that  the  poison  spreads  to  the  distance  of  sevenl 
hundred  feet;  and  that  it  may  pass  through  stone  walls,  penetrate  the  varioss 
cells  of  a  jail,  the  distant  wards  of  a  hospital,  or  the  several  stories  of  a  large 
house. 

If  the  poison  of  yellow  fever  is  so  virulent  and  diffusive  that  a  few  patients 
can  contaminate  the  atmosphere  of  a  large  locality  to  snch  a  degree  that  indi- 
viduals who  visit  that  locality,  without  approaching  the  sick,  or  entering  a 
house,  are  almost  sure  to  be  attacked,  how  does  it  happen  that  snch  a  poison 
does  not  produce  its  deleterious  eflfects  on  the  entire  families  in  which  cases 
occur?  And  yet,  so  far  from  this  occurring,  it  is  found  that  the  nnmber 
of  individuals  attacked  in  each  bouse  is  often  very  circumscribed.  The  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Miller,  in  allusion  to  the  epidemic  of  New  York  in  1805,  will 
apply  to  many  others:  "The  proportion  of  single  cases,"  says  that  jodicioos 
writer,  "in  the  midst  of  families,  is  always  great,  and  the  instances  of  any 
large  proportion  of  families  being  attacked  were  comparatively  rare  in  oar 
late  epidemic.  It  appears,  from  the  records  of  this  epidemic,  that  there  were 
thirty-one  streets  of  the  city,  most  of  which  continued  to  be  filled  with  in- 
habitants through  the  whole  season,  in  which  only  a  single  case  in  each 
occurred ;  and  in  the  mass  of  six  hundred  cases  reported  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  there  were  only  thirty-five  houses  in  which  more  than  a  single  case 
was  found.  If  the  number  of  deaths  should  be  supposed  to  afford  better 
ground  of  calculation,  it  will  be  found  that  there  were  forty  streets,  and  these 
generally  crowded  throughout  the  season,  in  which  only  one  death  in  each 
took  place ;  not  more  than  three  died  in  any  one  house,  of  which  there  were 
only  two  instances ;  and,  during  the  whole  epidemic,  there  were  only  twelve 
instances  of  two  persons  dying  in  one  house."  Dr.  Miller  adds,  in  a  note, 
that,  from  those  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health,  it  results  that  upwards  of 
five  hundred  out  of  six  hundred  cases  of  malignant  fever  which  occnrred  were 
single  in  the  respective  families,  and  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
deaths  which  took  place  in  the  city  were  likewise  single  in  the  respective 
families  in  which  they  occurred. 

The  same  fact  has  been  remarked  elsewhere.  Dr.  W.  Humboldt,  speaking  of 
the  yellow  fever  of  Mexico,  says  that  if  the  disease  breaks  out  in  the  midst  of 
a  family,  it  attacks  only  two  or  three  members ;  the  rest  escape  it,  even  those 
who  give  constant  attention  to  the  sick.  "When,"  Dr.  H.  continues,  "it 
happens — as  is  sometimes  the  case — that  many  individuals  of  the  same  family 
are  attacked,  it  is  found,  on  examination,  either  that  the  disease  is  general  in 
the  locality  which  the  family  inhabits,  or  that  the  individuals  attacked  had 
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been  in  a  locality  in  which  the  disease  prevailed.  The  nnmeroas  examples  of 
two  or  three  persons  or  more  being  attacked  in  the  same  house,  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  hour,  and  that  general  sasceptibilitj  which  pervades  all 
nnks,  make  it  appear  not  that  the  disease  has  the  property  of  spreiiding  from 
one  person  to  another,  but  rather  that  it  is  the  product  of  a  general  cause,  to 
tlie  influence  of  which  they  have  been  simultaneously  exposed.''^ 

It  mnst  be  confessed,  that  a  contagious  febrile  disease,  the  majority  of 
whose  victims  had  never  approached  the  sick,  or  entered  an  infected  house, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  spares  the  greater  number  of  those  exposed  to 
the  direct  action  of  its  poison  by  nursing  and  visiting  individuals  labouring 
under  it,  or  living  under  the  same  roof,  is  of  a  somewhat  anomalous  nature. 

The  Local  Origin  of  the  Disease  proved  by  Sporadic  Cases, — The  occur- 
fence  of  sporadic  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  any  place  may  with  propriety  be 
regarded  as  a  valid  reason  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  local  origin  and  of  the 
non-contagious  character  of  the  disease.  Need  it  be  stated  that  instances  of 
the  kind  in  various  cities  and  towns  subject  to  the  disease  have  been  noted 
time  immemorial,  that  in  some  places  they  occur  almost  annually  between  from 
periods  of  epidemic,  and  that  in  certain  localities,  where  the  fever  has  never 
or  seldom  assumed  the  epidemic  form,  sporadic  cases  are  not  unknown? 
Soch  cases,  have,  on  various  occasions,  been  observed  among  us  at  the  period 
of  the  year  when  the  fever  usually  prevails,  and  under  the  hygrometrical  and 
thermometrical  conditions  required  for  its  production  and  prevalence  else- 
where. That  the  occurrence  of  sporadic  attacks  has  been  denied,  that  the  dis- 
ease reported  on  those  occasions  has  been  viewed  by  some  as  of  a  nature  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  true  yellow  fever ;  and  that  those  instances,  as  to  the  character 
of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt,  have  been  attributed  to  a  foreign  source, 
is  well  known.  But  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  regard  to  which  those  who 
entertain  snch  sentiments  are  entitled,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  on 
those  points  they  err ;  that  sporadic  cases  of  true  yellow  fever  do  occasionally 
show  themselves;  and  that  they  have  done  so  under  circumstances  which  for- 
bid the  possibility  of  attributing  them  to  any  but  home  causes.  Dr.  Rush, 
writing  in  1802,  remarks  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Miller,  that  he  had  seen  one  or 
more  of  them  almost  every  year  since  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  particu- 
larly when  his  business  was  confined  chiefly  to  that  class  of  people  ''who  live 
near  the  wharves  and  in  the  suburbs,  and  who  are  still  the  first,  and  frequently 
the  only  victims  of  the  disease."  There  may  be,  and  probably  is,  some  exagge- 
ration in  this  statement  relative  to  the  frequency  of  cases  of  the  kind,  arising 
from  the  particular  views  entertained  by  the  illustrious  physician  who,  like 
some  others,  refused  to  recognize  a  difference  between  genuine  yellow  fevev 
and  the  aggravated  and  malignant  forms  of  remittent  bilious  fever.  But  after 
making  due  allowance  for  any  error  of  diagnosis  on  the  subject,  facts  of 
ondonbted  authenticity  will  bear  us  out  in  the  statement  of  the  occasional 

>  Rep.  of  Sanit.  Commiss.  of  New  Orleans  on  Epid.  of  1868,  p.  130. 
*  Tellow  Fever  not  Contagions,  Med.  Repos.,  tL  164;  Works,  iy.  162. 
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occarrence  of  sporadic  yellow  ferer  in  this  citj.     Such  was  the  case  in  1795, 
in  1796,'  in  1800,  1801,  1806,  and  1809. 

In  1826,  a  few  well  marked  cases  terminating  fatally  with  black  Tomft 
and  other  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease,  were  reported  by  con- 
petent  physicians,  and  were  witnessed  by  myself,  and  others  conTersant 
with  the  disease.  In  the  same  category  mnst  doubtless  be  placed  the  casei 
which  occurred  here  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1854.  Those  reported 
amounted  to  about  thirty.  As  regards  their  local  origin  and  tbdr  non-conta- 
giousness, there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  The  genuineness  of  the 
cases  recorded  in  this  city  is  not  solely  established  on  the  authority  of  those 
who  have  witnessed  them,  on  the  phenomena  they  presented,  and  the  circon* 
stances  under  which  they  appeared.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  &Gt  of  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  similar  instances  in  other  places,  of  both  temperate  and 
tropical  regions,  where  the  fever  often  prevails  epidemically  and  is  wdl  nn- 
derstood. 

Professor  Dickson,  of  Charleston,  remarks,  that  the  cause  of  yellow  fev^, 
speaking  of  it  as  a  unit,  although  it  may  consist  of  many  combined  inflaenees, 
is  in  perpetual  existence  in  the  summer  atmosphere  of  Charleston.  **  It  is 
common,"  he  says,  "to  talk  of  intervals  between  the  several  incursions  of  yel- 
low fever.  For  myself  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  there  are  no  such  internals, 
and  believe  that  no  single  summer  passes  over  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
without  offering  cases  of  greater  or  less  intensity.  "*  Other  authorities,  besides 
Dr.  D.,  speak  of  its  frequent  occurrence  sporadically  in  Charleston.'  In  Mo- 
bile, as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Nott,  not  a  year  passes  without  the  occurrence  of 
sporadic  cases.^  From  Dr.  Lewis  we  learn  that,  in  1821,  only  seven  cases  of 
yellow  fever  occurred  in  that  town.  "  In  1822,  Mobile  was  very  healthy; 
only  four  or  five  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  very  little  disease  of  any  kind," 
though  it  was  epidemic  in  New  Orleans.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of  Sep- 
tember, 1824,  there  were  six  fatal  cases  of  yellow  fever.*  In  1838,  there  were 
a  few  cases  (Brake,  ii.  221).     So  also  in  1841  (p.  222). 

In  New  Orleans,  instances  of  sporadic  development  of  the  fever  are  not 
less  frequent.  Cases  of  the  kind  occurred  in  1821  (Thomas^  p.  63),  as  also 
in  182G,  when  the  number  sent  to  the  Charity  Hospital  amounted  to  only  28. 
The  year  before,  the  number  did  not  exceed  92 ;  consequently  the  disease  was 
scarcely  epidemic.  In  183G,  the  records  of  the  hospital  show  7;  and  Dr. 
Harrison  says  there  were  a  very  few  cases  in  the  city.  The  same  writer  states 
that  in  1838  there  were  likewise  a  few,  and  24  cases  were  received  in  the 
hospital.  In  1845,  the  books  of  the  hospital  present  but  one  case,  which 
proved  fatal.  The  bills  of  mortality  gave  also  but  one  death;  but  a  few 
occurred  in  private  practice."    Dr.  Dowler  states  that  he  could  offer  a  list  of 

»  Works,  ill.  242-8 ;  It.  G3,  69,  102. 
■  Dickflon,  Boirs  Eclectic  Journ.,  ii.  111. 

>  Ramsay,  Ii.  87;  Tucker,  Barton's  Journ.,  ii.  24 ;  Shecut,  p.  102;  Simon's  Address, 
p.  14. 
«  N.  O.  J.,  March,  1848,  i.  666. 

•  Lewis,  Sketch  of  the  Yellow  FcYcr  of  Mobile,  N.  0.  J.,  i.  280-8. 

•  UarriMD,  N.  0.  J.,  Sept,  1846,  p.  181 ;  Drake,  ii.  207,  211. 
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yellow  ferer  cases  admitted  into  the  Charity  Hospital  for  every  year  since  its 
records  beg^,  taken  after  a  most  careful  examination  of  the  same,  not  except- 
ing that  most  salnbrioos  year  1821  (p.  22).  Dr.  Girardin  regards  sporadic 
cases  as  of  annual  occurrence,  and  describes  minutely  the  form  which  the 
disease  assumes  generally  under  those  circumstances  (p.  28).  **  Until  within 
three  years  past,"  says  Dr.  Hort — ^writing  in  1845 — ''  during  which  time  the 
ferer  has  been  rather  sporadic  than  epidemic,  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  with 
great  regularity  every  other  year ;  but  there  were  always  sporadic  cases  in 
the  intermediate  years.  "^ 

Writers  on  the  disease  as  it  has  appeared  in  Spain,  recognize  the  existence 
of  such  sporadic  cases  in  several  cities  of  that  country.  Arejula,  Moreno, 
and  Pariset,  among  the  contagionists,  admit  them  freely;  Piguilem,  Salva, 
and  other  men  of  note,  make  the  same  statement.  Speaking  of  Gibraltar, 
Dr.  Hennen  remarks  that  cases  of  genuine  yellow  fever  (as  described  by  wri- 
ters on  diseases  of  the  West  Indies),  accompanied  by  the  true  black  vomit, 
ooenr  in  the  City  Hospital  and  private  practice  every  season  (p.  423). 

Dr.  Burnett,  also,  while  stating  that  the  occurrence  of  black  vomiting  in  the 
epidemic  of  Gibraltar  has  not  been  so  frequent  a  symptom  as  Sir  William  Pym 
would  wish  it  to  be  believed,  affirms  that  it  has  repeatedly  taken  place  in  indi- 
Tidoal  cases  of  fever  when  the  garrison  was  otherwise  considered  healthy.  On 
the  authority  of  Dr.  T.  Smith  (Edinb.  Joum,,  xxxv.  38),  it  may  be  stated, 
that  several  cases  of  well  marked  yellow  fever  occurred  in  1829  and  1830 — ^in 
tlie  latter  of  which  years  he  saw  three  in  the  garrison — two  of  them  terminat- 
ing with  black  vomit.  Of  39  cases  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Civil  Hos- 
pital, and  examined  carefully  in  1829  by  a  commission  of  nine  physicians  com- 
petent to  the  task,  all  but  one  were  decided  to  have  been  identical  with  cases 
of  the  epidemic  fever  which  had  existed  in  the  garrison  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  preceding.* 

Louis  informs  us,  that  of  45  cases  represented  to  the  French  medical  com- 
mission from  the  register  of  the  hospital,  as  instances  of  sporadic  yellow 
fever — and  19  of  whom  ended  fatally — some  were  evidently  of  that  nature, 
while  others  were  of  a  different  character.  But  as  Louis's  denial  of  the  yel- 
low fever  nature  of  several  of  the  cases  that  ended  fatally  is  based,  in  great 
measure,  on  the  fact  that  the  liver  is  not  described  as  presenting  the  appear- 
ance he  regards  as  the  true  criterion  of  the  disease,  a  fact  to  which  there  may 
be  and  are  exceptions,  and  as  the  symptoms  which  these  cases,  as  well  as  those 
that  recovered,  presented,  induced  Mr.  Amiel,  Mr.  Frazer,  and  others,  who 
had  more  experience  in  the  disease,  and  were  entitled  to  more  confidence  in 
the  matter  in  question  than  Louis,  to  adopt  a  different  sentiment,  we  may 
presume  that  the  number  of  cases  was  larger  than  he  represents  them  to  have 
been.     But  however  this  may  be,  we  have  from  his  own  showing  the  proof 

>  See  Kept,  on  Quarantine  by  Com.  of  N.  York  Legislature,  p.  197. 

*  Dr.  Gilliee,  Dow,  G.  Brown,  A.  Brown,  IMiller,  Gillkrest,  Amiel,  H.  Fraxer,  and 
Cherrin;  see  certificate  on  the  subject  under  date  of  13th  April,  1889,  in  Cherrin's  R^ 
pODse  ft  M.  Guyon,  p.  226 ;  see  also  Second  Quarantine  Report,  pp.  18, 19. 
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that  the  yellow  fever  occasionall j  shows  itself  sporadicaUy  in  Gibraltar.  Dr. 
Oillkrest  says  he  is  in  possession  of  such  a  body  of  eyidence,  drawn  from  re- 
gisters and  other  authentic  sonrces  at  Gibraltar,  as  wonld  of  itself  place  the 
matter  beyond  all  donbt  (p.  270).  After  speaking  of  the  results  obtained  by 
the  above-mentioned  commission,  he  appeals  to  the  further  testimony  of  Dr. 
Gray,  formerly  physician  to  the  Gibraltar  Naval  Hospital/  of  staff-surgeoi 
Glasse  (Burnett),  of  Dr.  Hennen,  and  the  medical  officers  of  the  Ordnance, 
the  12th,  23d,  43d,  64th,  and  94th  regiments." 

We  find  likewise  in  Roberts's  Guide  Sanitaire  des  Gauvememens  JSuropiemi 
(p.  105),  an  account  of  the  eleven  sporadic  cases  of  the  disease  which  occurred 
at  Marseilles  in  1811,  during  a  condition  of  atmosphere  and  an  elevation  of 
temperature  analogous  to  those  accompanying  or  preceding  the  derelopment 
of  the  disease  elsewhere. 

The  annual  appearance  of  sporadic  cases  in  most,  if  not  all  the  West  India 
Islands,  is  perfectly  well  known  to  every  medical  reader — too  well,  indeed,  to 
need  being  dwelt  upon  in  this  place  in  any  detail.  Suffice  it  to  remark  that 
Poupp^  Desportes,  in  his  account  of  the  diseases  of  St  Domingo,  points  out 
their  occurrence  in  all  the  seasons,  daring  his  residence  in  that  island,  in 
which  the  disease  did  not  assume  the  epidemic  form.  Such  was  the  case  in 
the  years  1739, 1742, 1743, 1745, 1746.'  Since  his  time,  instances  of  the  kind 
have  been  noted  by  all  writers  on  the  fevers  of  southern  latitudes.* 

From  a  review  of  the  circumstances  under  which  these  sporadic  attacks  of 
yellow  fever  occur,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  who  attribute  them  to  the  opera- 
tion of  local  or  domestic  causes  on  systems  peculiarly  predisposed,  cannot  be 
far  from  the  truth.  They  present  themselves  at  the  seasons  of  the  year  when 
the  disease  usually  makes  its  appearance  and  prevails  epidemically  in  coun- 
tries subject  to  its  incursions,  and  in  some  where  many  contagionists  them- 
selves acknowledge  that  it  is  due  to  local  causes.  They  arise  during  and 
after  hygrometrical,  electrical,  and  thermomctrical  conditions  of  atmosphere 
which  are  well  known  to  favour  the  evolution  of  febrile  poison  from  locsl 
causes,  and  to  give  rise,  by  themselves,  to  the  disease.  In  several  instances, 
they  have  been  evidently  traced  to  such  causes,  and  in  none  can  they  be  re- 
ferred to  importation  from  distant  places.  This  was  certainly  the  case  in 
this  city,  where,  in  1801,  1826,  and  1854,  the  most  persevering  contagionists 
could  not  find  the  smallest  chance  of  deriving  the  disease  from  abroad.  Sock 
also  was  the  case  in  Gibraltar,  in  Marseilles,  and  such  is  the  case  almost  an- 
nually in  Charleston,  in  others  of  our  southern  cities  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  local  origin  of  sporadic  attacks  is  universally  held  as  placed  be- 

>  Lond.  Med.  Reposit,  Nov.  1817,  p.  417.  «  Cycl.  of  Pract  Med.,  ii.  270. 

»  Vol.  i.  pp.  92, 121, 131, 140,  IGl,  1C4, 174. 

*  Ferguson,  Med.-Chir.  Tr.,  viii.  144 ;  Musgrave,  Mcd.-Chir.  J.  and  R.,  it.  981 ;  Mo- 
reau  de  Jonnes,  p.  117;  Bancroft,  p.  7;  Dariste,  p.  81;  Lefort,  p.  11;  Sayar<$ST,  pp. 
57,  6o,  77,  &o.;  Wilson,  p.  116;  Humboldt,  p.  7G1 ;  Chenin,  Rcpt  on  Rufi,  p.  6;  Ar- 
buckle,  Gayin,  Watson  in  Second  Quarantine  Report,  p.  20;  W.  Humboldt,  Rept.  of 
Sanit.  Com.  of  N.  0.,  1853,  p.  180;  Lacombe,  lb.,  p.  147:  Pcnnel,  lb.,  p.  151;  Sigault, 
Clim.  et  Mai.  du  Brazil,  p.  257 ;  Boyle,  Med.  Hist.  Account  of  Western  Coast  of  Africa, 
204. 
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yond  the  possibilitj  of  doabt.  Now,  if  sporadic  attacks  of  the  yellow  fever 
are  admitted  to  be  the  result  of  domestic  causes,  and  to  arise  independently  of 
importation  and  contagion,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what  grounds  the 
disease  is  denied  to  be  due  to  the  same  causes,  and  why  we  should  attribute  it 
to  a  foreign  source,  in  those  instances  where,  instead  of  appearing  to  a  limited 
extent,  it  spreads  over  a  broader  surface,  and,  assuming  the  garb  of  an  epi- 
demic, attacks  a  large  number  of  individuals.  It  cannot  be  hazarding  too 
mnch  to  say  that  in  both  instances  the  cause  must  be  the  same.  If  the  fever 
•rise,  when  sporadic,  from  the  impress  of  a  poison  evolved  from  local  sources 
(tf  infection,  it  must  be  due  to  the  same  poison  obtained  from  similar  sources, 
when  epidemic ;  and  if  in  the  one  instance  it  is  limited  in  its  range,  and  in 
the  other  it  attacks  a  great  number  in  rapid  succession,  the  difference  must 
depend  on  the  greater  energy  and  diffusion  of  the  aforesaid  poison,  and  on  its 
development  during  one  of  those  peculiar  constitutions  of  atmosphere  which 
ikrour  the  spread  of  all  diseases  arising  from  agents  of  kindred  nature. 

By  some  writers,  the  occurrence  of  sporadic  cases,  as  indeed  of  some  epi- 
demics, has  been  ascribed  to  the  revivification  under  the  influence  of  peculiar 
conditions  of  weather,  of  a  contagious  poison  which  had  remained  latent 
or  dormant,  either  in  the  system,  or  attached  to  surrounding  objects,  from 
aome  preceding  epidemic.  In  this  way  it  was  that  Dr.  Hosack  accounted 
for  the  cases  which  occurred  in  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1799,  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  Oeneral  Wayne,  to  which,  however,  the  disease  when 
it  spread  was  subsequently  ascribed.  So  far  did  he  carry  his  belief  in  this 
hypothesis  that  he  thought  it  not  improbable  that  the  poison  might  remain 
dormant  not  one  year  only  but  two,  and  break  out  after  that  period,  notwith- 
standing the  most  rigid  quarantine  that  might  have  been  instituted  to  guard 
against  its  introduction.^  The  same  doctrine,  which  met  favour  among  some 
of  the  physicians  of  that  city  in  regard  to  the  cases  of  fever  that  appeared 
there  in  1800,  has  proved  particularly  acceptable  to  several  of  the  European 
writers  who  have  described  the  epidemics  of  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
•  Sir  W.  Pym  adduces  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Yance  to  the  effect  that  the  con- 
tagion of  the  epidemic  of  1820  at  Carthagena  had  remained  dormant  over  the 
winter  to  revive  and  produce  the  one  which  he  observed  there  the  next  sum- 
mer (p.  64).  "  The  physicians,"  says  Mr.  Vance,  in  a  report  to  Sir  William, 
**  cannot  account  for  the  disease  making  its  appearance  at  Carthagena;  but 
I  liave  good  reason  to  suppose  it  might  have  remained  dormant  during  the 
winter,  till  roused  into  action  again  by  the  summer's  heat;  and  I  am  the  more 
disposed  to  favour  this  opinion  from  the  circumstance  of  their  using  so  little 
precaation  last  year,  neither  destroying  the  bedding,  clothes,  and  other  fumi- 
tore,  of  any  of  the  people  who  died  of  the  disease ;  as  they  had  done  in  1804, 
&c.,  {Pym  on  Buktm  Fever,  p.  64).  Sir  J.  Fellowes  has  ascribed  to  a  similar 
dormancy  and  revivification  the  epidemic  which  occurred  with  such  violence 
at  Malaga  in  1804,  and  for  the  production  of  which  he  could  not,  even  after 

"  Letter  to  Dr.  Carrie,  in  the  latter's  Accoant  of  Fever  of  1799,  p.  95-6. 
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personal  inqniries,  find  any  other  cause.^  "  This,"  says  F.,  ''is  eonfinnedia 
Dr.  Mendozas's  work  on  the  sobject"  (p.  177).  Other  physicians — Spaniik 
and  French — ^have  adopted  similar  views,  and  if  we  rely  on  their  statementi, 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  occurrence  of  the  disease,  on 
some  occasions,  at  Seville,  Medina  Sidonia,  Malaga,  Murcia,  Xeres,  Cadix, 
Puerto,  Ac." 

This  doctrine  is  certainly  convenient ;  for  when  contagionists  and  impor- 
tationists  are  at  a  loss,  from  want  of  proof,  to  account  for  the  appearance  of 
the  disease  in  any  place  where  it  has  existed  before,  they  may  have  recoone 
to  the  facilities  afforded  by  it,  and  insist  on  the  revivification  of  dormaaft 
contagious  germs.  But  even  were  we  disposed  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the 
poison  remaining  dormant  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  system — a  subject  upon 
which  enough  has  been  said  in  a  former  chapter — or  in  surrounding  objects, 
the  theory  cannot  be  applicable  to  some  of  the  cases  to  which  I  have  referred. 
The  sporadic  cases  recorded  in  Marseilles  in  1811,  had  not  been  preceded, 
for  years  before,  by  any  disease  of  the  kind,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have 
been  due  to  the  development  of  a  latent  contagion.  A  similar  objection  is 
applicable  to  some  of  the  cases  which  occurred  in  this  city.  In  other  in- 
instances,  the  intervals  are  too  long  to  suppose  the  germs  conld  have 
thus  lain  dormant,  and  resumed  their  virulence  when  again  called  into  play. 
From  the  inadmissibility  of  such  a  theory  in  such  instances,  we  find  reason  to 
doubt  the  propriety  of  resorting  to  it  in  others  in  which  the  intervals  are  not 
so  protracted. 

The  theory  is  objectionable  on  other  grounds,  even  when  the  disease  ap- 
pears sporadically,  or  otherwise,  the  summer  following  an  epidemic.  The 
fifty  or  more  deaths  which  occurred  in  New  York  in  1800,  were,  as  just  seen, 
accounted  for  by  some,  by  this  awakening  of  the  residual  fomites  of  the  last 
year's  epidemic.  "  If  this  had  been  the  case,"  says  an  intelligent  writer,  "  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  disease  reappearing  in  the  same  houses  and  families 
where  it  had  raged  last  year.  But,  on  a  comparison  of  the  reports  of  the 
present  year  with  those  of  the  last,  as  far  as  they  go,  only  a  single  instance 
of  such  reappearance  in  the  same  house  is  found,  and  this  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances which  prohibit  every  suspicion  of  dormant  contagion."*  Again: 
if  the  disease  can  be  reproduced  in  this  way,  why  is  it  not  so  more  frequently. 
In  many  places,  such  revivifications  would  not  seem  capable  of  being  effected, 
at  least  as  a  general  rule ;  for  sporadic  cases  do  not  manifest  themselves 
during  seasons  following  a  wide-spreading  epidemic. 

Whether  the  occurrence  of  sporadic  cases  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  poison  laying  dormant  from  some  antecedent  period  of  sickness,  or 

*  FellowcB,  p.  177;  Bancroft,  Seq.,  p.  115. 

«  Pariset,  Fever  of  Cadiz  in  1819,  pt.  iv.  pp.  81,  95,  106;  lb.,  Rept  on  FeTcr  of  Bir- 
celona,  pp.  95,  96,  97,  559 ;  Arejula,  p.  448 ;  Mellaiio,  Hist  de  la  Epid.  padccida  eo 
Cadiz,  &c.,  p.  65 ;  ib.,  Periodico  de  la  Soc.  Mod.  Chirurg.  de  Cadiz,  i.  287.  Sec  same 
Work,  p.  28.  Sola,  cited  by  0*IIallopan,  p.  163 ;  see  Chenin,  Mat  Sanit,  p.  23 ;  Bally, 
p.  82. 

*  Medical  Reposit,  iv.  208. 
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wbether,  as  is  more  likely,  it  is  the  result  of  the  recent  evolation  out  of  local 
and  domestic  materials  of  the  yellow  ferer  cause — whether,  I  repeat,  we  adopt 
the  one  or  other  of  these  opinions,  it  results,  from  all  the  facts  I  have  col- 
lected, that  the  disease,  when  sporadic,  is  not  propagated  by  contagion ; 
while  its  limited  diffusion  on  those  occasions  may  safely  be  referred  simply 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  cause  does  not  exist  in  sufiScient  force,  or  to  a 
sufficient  amount  to  spread  widely,  and  is  besides  unassisted  by  an  epidemic 
constitntion  of  atmosphere  necessary  to  enable  it  to  affect  more  those  indi- 
Tidnals  most  susceptible  to  its  morbific  impression.  Add  to  this,  that  in  tro- 
pical climates,  the  sporadic  character  of  the  disease  is  due  not  merely  to  the 
causes  specified,  but  often  to  the  small  number  of  unacclimatized  individuals 
present  in  the  place. 

I  am  aware  that  by  Louis  and  others,  it  has  been  said  that  the  admission 
of  the  occurrence  of  such  sporadic  cases  will  not  settle  the  question  of  the 
mode  of  communication  of  the  disease,  and  justify  a  belief  in  its  non-conta- 
giousness ;  ''for  we  see  every  day  the  most  incontestably  contagious  diseases — 
as,  for  example,  the  smallpox — under  sporadic  forms,  and  appearing  only  at 
distant  intervals  of  time."  But,  whatever  may  be  the  doubts  of  those  writers, 
Ucta  will,  I  think,  justify  a  different  conclusion.  Authors  have  everywhere 
acknowledged  the  non-communicability  of  the  disease  when  it  appears  spora- 
dically. Robert  himself,  though  a  most  zealous  and  uncompromising  conta- 
gionist,  admits  that  none  of  the  cases  which  appeared  at  Marseilles  commu- 
nicated the  disease  to  individuals  around  them  (p.  101).  Were  it  other- 
wise— ^were  the  disease  really  contagious — there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
Hmit  itself  to  a  small  number  of  individuals,  not  one  of  whom  can  trace  their 
attack  to  exposure  to  the  pretended  source  of  contagion.  It  would  necessa- 
rily spread  around,  particularly  as  no  precaution  is  usually  taken  against  such 
a  result,  and  a  large  majority  of  those  exposed  to  the  effluvia  from  the  sick 
are,  except  in  the  West  Indies  and  our  southern  States,  unprotected  against 
infection.  And  yet  we  find  the  disease  attacking  a  few  individuals  who  have 
not  been  exposed  to  any  source  of  contagion,  and  sparing  all  who  approach 
the  sick. 

Indeed,  if  the  yellow  fever  were  really  contagious,  the  occurrence  of  spo- 
radic cases  one  year  and  an  epidemic  the  next  would  not  take  place,  be- 
cause each  case  of  the  former  category  would  become  a  focus  of  contagion 
(infection),  and  the  disease  would  spread  more  or  less  extensively.  The  ad- 
mission of  the  contrary  result  would  imply  that  the  disease  might  be  conta- 
gious one  year  and  non-contagious  on  another  occasion.  The  idea  cannot  be 
entertained.  The  existence  of  the  disease  in  the  sporadic  form  necessarily 
calls  for  the  admission  that  in  those  cases  it  was  not  contagious ;  and  if  such 
is  true  with  respect  to  them,  it  must  be  equally  so  with  regard  to  those  which 
occur  in  times  of  epidemics.  That  truly  contagious  diseases — the  smallpox 
among  them — sometimes  appear  sporadically,  is  certainly  true;  but  it  is 
equally  so  that  the  cases  that  occur  do  not  usually  do  so  independent  of  each 
other.  Most  usually  they  originate  from  an  ascertained  intercourse  with  an 
individual  affected  with  the  disease ;  every  succeeding  case  can  be  distinctly 
traced  to  a  direct  or  indirect  exposure  with  the  sick;  and  if  it  does  not  spread 
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in  SQch  a  way  as  to  assume  the  epidemic  form,  the  effect  is  due  to  the  fact  thrt 
the  larger  number  of  those  who  approach  the  sick  are  protected  by  ft  prcTiovi 
attack,  or,  in  the  case  of  smallpox,  by  vaccination,  as  well  as  to  the  cm 
taken  to  separate  the  unprotected  from  the  source  of  the  contagion. 

If  they  do  occur  without  exposure,  their  origin  may  be  a  mystery  difficult  to 
solve.  But,  whatever  explanation  we  may  prefer,  such  cases  do  not  ariii 
from  any  ascertained  morbific  agency — certainly  not  from  a  poison  evolved 
from  domestic  causes  of  any  kind.  In  other  words,  such  diseases  arise  from 
their  own  specific  contagious  poison ;  and  we  may  in  strict  logic  condude 
that,  when  they  appear  sporadically,  the  few  cases  thus  noticed  are  offsprings 
of  the  same  materies  morbi  from  which  they  are  ordinarily  produced,  although 
we  may  not  be  able  to  ascertain  the  way  in  which  the  poison  has  reached  the 
sufferers.  But,  admitting  that  such  communicable  diseases  may  arise  sponta- 
neously,  without  anterior  contagion  obviously  or  mysteriously  applied,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  cases  so  produced  become  foci  of  contagion,  and 
that  from  them  other  cases  may  be  traced.  Very  different  is  it  in  regard  to 
the  yellow  fever.  In  all  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  sporadic  cases,  the 
disease  springs  up  without  the  possibility  of  its  being  referred  to  a  fordgn 
source,  the  several  cases  occur  independently  of  each  other,  few  of  them 
can  be  traced  to  a  direct  or  indirect  communication  with  the  sick,  and  though 
in  many  of  our  cities  and  in  Europe  the  large  majority  of  those  exposed  an 
unprotected,  care  is  seldom  taken  to  prevent  intercourse  between  those  in 
health  and  such  as  labour  under  the  disease. 

The  Fever  is  more  prevalent  and  of  worse  Character  in  some  parts  of  am 

Infected  Place It  has  usually  been  found,  during  the  epidemic  prevalence  of 

the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  that  the  disease  not  only  prevailed  more  ex- 
tensively, but  assumed  a  more  malignant  and  fatal  character  in  some  parts  of 
the  city  than  in  others.  This  localization  and  aggravation  of  the  fever  is  in 
gcnenil  observed  in  localities  deficient  in  free  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  original  focus  of  the  infection.  To  this,  however, 
there  are  exceptions ;  for  the  disease  has  been  known  to  occur  under  circum- 
stances of  a  different  kind,  and  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  attribute  the 
effect  to  the  mere  concentration  of  the  contagious  poison  exhaled  from  the 
sick.  Be  this  as  it  may,  for  the  present ;  it  did  not  escape  observation,  in 
1793,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  (Delaware),  along  the  wharves,  and 
the  filthy  streets  and  courts  adjoining,  the  disease  assumed  its  most  aggra* 
vated  form  and  proved  more  frequently  fatal,  and  that  this  severity  lessened 
as  the  infection  progressed  westwardly  and  towards  the  outward  districts.* 
The  same  phenomenon  was  particularly  noticed  in  the  epidemics  of  1802* 
and  1803,  when  it  was  most  malignant  in  Water  Street,  and  became  less  so 
as  it  travelled  westward.'  In  1805,  we  are  told  that  the  malignancy  and 
danger  of  the  disease  was  graduated  by  its  distance  from  the  river,  persons 
residing  about  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  although  attacked  when  the  epi- 

1  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  pp.  127-8;  Barnwell,  p.  374. 

«  Ffirth,  p.  28. 

>  Rush,  iv.  84 ;  CaldweU,  Med.  Repository,  viL  l^. 
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demic  was  at  its  height,  being  in  less  danger  than  those  who  lived  in  Pront 
and  Water  Streets.*  "It  is  a  circamstance  well  worthy  of  remark,"  says  Dr. 
Jacksop,  in  speaking  of  the  epidemic  of  1820,  'Hhat,  in  the  different  qoarters 
where  the  disease  prevailed,  one  class  wonld  be  more  common  than  the  other. 
Thus,  at  Hodge's  wharf  and  Dnke  Street,  nearly  all  the  cases  were  of  the  first 
(most  malignant)  class;  in  Letitla  Conrt  they  were  all  of  the  second;  and  in 
the  other  sitoations,  the  second  and  third  classes  were  nearly  as  nnmerous  as 
the  first  Dr.  Monges,  whose  accurate  knowledge  of  this  disease,  derived 
from  mnch  experience  and  long  observation,  both  in  the  West  Indies  and 
tins  country,  is  so  well  known  and  acknowledged,  states  that  he  has  noticed 
the  same  facts  in  the  different  epidemics  of  our  city.  In  certain  situations, 
where  the  disease  was  general,  he  fonnd  it  light  and  easily  manageable — all 
patients  recovered ;  in  other  situations,  it  was  precisely  the  reverse — medicine 
was  unavailing,  and  his  patients  nearly  all  died"  (pp.  61,  62). 

This  observation,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  denied,  and  which,  as  has  well 
been  remarked,  is  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  occurrences  in  Philadelphia ;  but  has  been  made  in  other  places  visited 
by  the  disease.  In  Boston,  during  the  epidemic  of  1802,  the  fever  appeared 
in  its  mildest  form  in  Liberty  Square,  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  Fort 
Hill,  and  in  a  more  severe  form  in  Purchase  Street,  the  lower  part  of  Sum- 
mer Street,  and  a  little  in  Sea  and  in  High  Streets.'  The  fever  of  1791  in  New 
York,  displayed  much  more  malignancy  near  Peck's  Slip,  where  it  proved  more 
particularly  fatal  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  city.  Dr.  Addoms,  from  whom 
we  derive  the  information,  states  that  that  part  of  the  city  was  thickly  inha- 
bited; its  houses  generally  small  and  badly  ventilated ;  many  of  the  inhabitants 
being  "in  indigent  circumstances,  which  is  a  frequent  cause  of  the  want  of 
cleanliness."*  Four  years  after,  in  1795,  it  raged  with  most  violence  in  those 
parts  of  the  town  adjacent  to  the  eastern  shore,  where  the  air  is  less  pure, 
and  the  ground  lower  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  city ;  and  which,  conse- 
quently must,  in  some  degree,  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  the  filth  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  city.^ 

In  1798,  it  commenced  in  Front  Street,  near  Coenties  Slip,  then  progressed 
to  the  New  Slip  and  in  John  and  Cliff  Streets,  where  it  assumed  a  very  ma- 
lignant character  and  prevailed  with  great  violence.*  The  next  year,  the  cases 
were  principally  confined  to  Old  Slip  and  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  East 
River,  and  raged  more  severely  there  than  elsewhere.  In  1803,  the  disease 
broke  out  at  the  Coffee-house  Slip  and  its  vicinity.  "  The  streets  lying  near 
the  margin  of  the  river,  and  some  of  those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city, 

1  Caldwell,  Fever  of  1805,  p.  61. 

'  New  England  Med.  Journ.,  viii.  880;  North  Amer.  Rev.,  x.  806 ;  Med.  Reposit,  ri. 
888. 

*  Inaugural  Dissertation,  &c.,  p.  7. 

*  Alex.  Hosack's  Inaug.  Essay,  p.  9;  M.  L.  Davis,  A  brief  Account^  &c.,  p.  16;  Bay- 
lej,  Fever  of  1796,  pp.  67,  61,  64;  Seaman,  Webster's  Collection,  pp.  6,  85;  E.  H. 
Smith,  ib.,  pp.  66,  67. 

*  Quarantine  Bept,  p.  8;  Hardie,  Fever  of  1798,  p.  8;  lb.,  Fever  of  1822,  p.  2. 
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which  were  principally  inhabited  by  the  indigent,  uncleanly,  and  dinolote, 
snffered  most  from  the  ravages  of  the  disease.*  Daring  the  early  part  of  the 
epidemic  of  1805,  nearly  all  the  cases  took  place  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
city,  in  Front,  Water,  and  Pearl  Streets,  and  principally  below  Barling  Slip. 
They  afterwards  became  more  generally  diffased,  and  soon  reached  the  North 
Biver.  On  the  whole,  the  low  grounds  on  the  margins  of  the  two  riTen 
famished  a  chief  part  of  the  cases." 

In  a  previous  chapter,  I  have  stated  what  were  the  boundaries  of  the  fever 
in  1819.  It  remains  to  state  that  the  cases  were  of  a  more  severe  character 
in  the  focus  or  the  original  spot  of  the  disease  than  elsewhere.  Of  the 
nature  and  condition  of  those  localities.  Dr.  Watts  has  left  a  graphic  accoont 
in  his  history  of  that  epidemic,  and  as  these  localities  were  the  seat  of  sevend 
other  visitations,  I  will  refer  to  his  statements  in  a  future  chapter. 

Similar  observations  were  made  in  1822;  when  the  disease  began  on  the 
corner  of  Rector  Street,  in  Washington  Street  and  on  the  Dock.  The  dis- 
ease, as  usual,  proved  most  fatal  where  it  first  appeared — ^the  mortality  ii 
Rector  Street,  between  the  point  mentioned  and  Oreenwich  Street — a  dis- 
tance of  only  188  feet,  being  exceedingly  great.  The  malignancy  and  fatality 
of  the  fever  was,  indeed,  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  filthy  and  close 
condition  of  the  streets.' 

A  like  localization  of  the  disease  in  certain  quarters  takes  place  in  other 
yellow  fever  cities  where  it  almost  universally  originates  on  the  water  side, 
in  streets,  courts,  alleys,  wharves  noted  for  filth,  defective  ventilation  and 
like  morbific  agencies.  This  circumstance  was  called  attention  to  long  ago 
by  Valentin  and  others  in  regard  to  Norfolk,  where  the  fever  was  found  to  pre- 
vail more  frequently,  and  to  assume  a  more  malignant  garb  in  some  situations 
— the  wharves  and  Water  Street,  for  example — than  elsewhere,  and  has  been 
verified  in  the  later  epidemics  of  that  city.^  Similar  observations  have  been 
made  in  Wilmington  (N.  C.),*  Alexandria,'  Baltimore,'  New  London,*  Wil- 
mington (Del.),"  and  Charleston.*®  In  New  Orleans,  as  already  seen,  the 
disease  is  not  confined  within  such  narrow  bounds ;  nevertheless,  it  is  prin- 
cipally rife  and  malignant  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  at  the  sickly 
season  is  low,  leaving  an  extensive  surface — the  common  receptacle  of  all 
kinds  of  filth — bare.  It  first  breaks  out  and  spreads  there,  and  in  St.  Thomas, 
Madison,  and  St.  Mary  Streets ;  about  the  markets;  at  the  triangle ;  in  sooie 

'  Hardie,  Fever  of  1822,  p.  13;  QaarantiDe,  Rep.,  p.  9. 
«  Miller,  Works,  pp.  88,  89 ;  Hardie,  Fever  of  1822,  p.  16. 
»  Townsend,  Fever  of  1822,  pp.  82,  100. 

*  Valentin,  p.  201;  Selden  and  Whitehead,  Med.  Rcposit,  iv.  831;  lb.,  v.  129;  Hant- 
ford  and  Taylor.  Med.  Rcposit,  iv.  205-6 ;  Archer,  Med.  Rec.,  v.  61. 

*  Hill.  Med.  Rec.,  v.  86. 

*  Diet.  Med.  Rcposit.,  vii.  191. 

'  Opinion  of  the  Faculty;  Med.  Reposit,  iv.  365;  Revere,  Letters  on  Fever  of  1819, 
p.  15;  Roconlor,  iii  p.  237,  &c. 
»  Holt.  Med.  Reposit.,  ii.  334. 

»  Vaughan,  Med.  Rep.,  iii.  368,  370;  lb..  Fever  of  1802. 
»  Shceut,  p.  100. 
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of  the  front  streets  of  Lafayette  and  in  the  seventh  ward ;  abont  Oormsley's 
Basin,  &c.,  all  of  which  localities  are  filthy,  crowded,  and  badly  ventilated.^ 

This  was  well  exemplified  in  the  last-mentioned  city  daring  the  great  epi- 
demic of  1853.  The  4th  district  contained  an  estimated  population  of 
15,310,  without  including  a  large  proportion  of  recent  emigrants.  The  nnm- 
ber  of  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  the  entire  district  is  estimated  to  have  been 
7,248,  being  at  the  rate  of  452  per  1,000 — ^more  than  doable  that  of  any  of 
the  other  districts.     This  district  is  the  worst  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view. 

A  difference  existed  in  the  several  wards  of  that  district  The  first  gave 
54S  per  1,000;  the  second,  421  per  1,000;  the  third,  508  per  1,000;  the 
fourth,  433  per  1,000,  and  the  fifth,  452  per  1,000. 

The  1st  district,  with  a  population  of  60,695  inhabitants,  gave  14,263 
eases,  and  a  ratio  of  234  to  the  1,000,  viz:  First  ward,  459  per  1,000; 
second,  277  per  1,000;  third,  164  per  1,000;  fourth,  216  per  1,000;  fifth, 
119  per  1,000;  sixth,  121  per  1,000;  seventh,  349  per  1,000. 

The  2d  district  contained  an  estimated  population  of  49,926,  which  gave 
4,877  cases  or  87  per  1,000.  In  this  district,  the  second  ward  gave  173  per 
1,000,  or  more  than  double  the  average  of  the  whole.  The  fifth  ward  gave 
123  per  1,000.  The  greater  portion  of  the  balance  of  the  cases  in  this  dis- 
trict occurred  in  the  front  portions  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  wards  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  market,  and  in  the  disgusting  and  horrid  purlieus  of  this 
neighbourhood. 

The  3d  district,  in  an  estimated  population  of  28,202,  famished  3,232 
eases,  or  114  to  the  1,000.  In  all  the  districts  and  wards,  where  the  disease 
was  most  prevalent,  and  furnished  the  largest  ratio  to  the  population,  it  was 
yimlent  and  malignant  in  character,  and  gave  rise  to  the  largest  proportion- 
ate mortality.' 

By  Berthe,  we  are  told  that  in  the  Barrio  of  Santa  Maria,  Cadiz,  when  the 
disease  first  appeared,  the  mortality  was  frightful,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
among  those  who  were  attacked  exceeding,  by  ten  times,  that  of  some  other 
situations  (p.  162).  A  similar  difference,  in  respect  to  situation,  was  ob- 
served at  Seville,  in  the  wider  and  more  elevated  streets  of  which,  the  mor- 
tality amounted  to  1  in  18  or  20 ;  while  in  damp  and  low  situations — as  in 
Triana,  and  Los  Humeros — the  loss  amounted  to  one-third,  and  even  one- 
half  (p.  163).  At  Malaga,  in  1804,  the  disease  prevailed  most  destructively 
in  a  low  suburb  called  the  Barrio  de  Perchel,  and  in  other  contiguous  parts 
of  the  town.* 

See  what  took  place  at  Demerara  in  1837.  Although  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  that  name  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  pathogenic  influence  of  the  epi- 
demic, and  furnished,  most  numerously,  susceptible  subjects,  yet  the  morbific 
cause  was  not  confined  to  this  locality,  but  extended,  more  or  less,  along  the 
whole  coast  of  the  colony.  In  Georgetown,  the  focus  of  disease  seemed  to 
be  the  mud  lots  and  their  immediate  neighbourhood.     The  disease  there, 

>  Barton's  Report,  pp.  848,  867. 

3  See  Barton's  Bept,  p.  400,  and  following.  *  Bancroft,  p.  468. 
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as  everywhere  else,  was  more  viralent  than  in  other  localities.  In  the 
town,  in  1842,  Dr.  Blair  foand  that  it  was  more  malignant  and  fatal  in  tha 
original  site,  near  which  it  had  first  showed  itself,  t.  0.  the  Mnd  Lots.*  In 
Barbadoes,  in  1816,  the  localization  of  the  disease,  and  its  greater  seTerityia 
some  places,  were  strongly  exhibited.  The  malignant  natare  of  the  prerail- 
ing  disease  was  noticed  in  September.  It  first  appeared  in  the  persons  of 
the  families  residing  in  the  huts — ^low  ill-ventilated  buildings  constnicted 
with  a  single  deal  board  and  roofed  with  shingles,  and  each  commonly  occtt- 
pied  by  two  families  composed  of  six  or  more  individuals.  To  borrow  the 
words  of  Dr.  Ralph :  "It  was  where  these  creatures  were  living,  crowded 
and  oppressed  by  heat,  that  the  causes  which  favour  the  contamination  of  a 
stagnant  atmosphere  were  most  abundant ;  there  also  did  the  disease  speedQy 
rage  with  peculiar  malignancy,  and  many  fell  victims  to  it.  Onr  first  patients 
were  from  the  huts.  The  barracks  of  the  men,  more  advantageously  situated, 
and,  in  point  of  construction,  beyond  all  comparison  superior,  having  a  wdl 
regulated  interior  economy,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  officers,  expe- 
rienced almost  simultaneously  a  visitation  of  this  fever.  Here,  however,  the 
disease  was  milder  in  its  symptoms,  the  stomach  was  more  manag^eable,  aid 
the  deaths  proportionably  fewer. '*• 

To  what  precedes,  may  be  added  that,  in  infected  vessels,  the  malignaDCj 
of  the  disease  varies  greatly  according  to  the  locality  where  the  cases  occur, 
or  which  the  individuals  attacked  may  have  visited  or  worked  in.  Such,  for 
example,  was  found  to  be  the  case  on  board  of  the  Souverain,  the  Macedonia, 
and  the  Rattlesnake,  to  which  I  shall  call  attention  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

As  I  have  already  said,  this  observation — which  has  been  noted  not  in  one 
place  only,  but  in  many — is  of  great  value ;  and  the  more  it  is  considered,  the 
more  it  will  be  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  and 
favourable,  on  the  contrary,  to  that  of  local  origin.  It  separates  the  yellow 
fever  from  the  class  of  contagious  complaints,  and  approximates  it  to  that  of 
malarial  fevers,  which,  as  is  well  known,  do  not  arise  from,  and  are  not  pro- 
pagated by,  contagion.  In  diseases  produced  by  personal  contagion,  it  mat- 
ters not  in  what  way  or  position  the  poison  is  applied,  those  slightly  exposed 
or  at  a  distance,  if  they  take  the  disease  at  all,  have  it — all  other  things  being 
equal — as  severely  as  those  who  are  exposed  more  closely  or  long.  In  remit- 
tent fever,  the  result  is  different,  for  the  virulence  of  the  poison  is  at  all  times 
proportioned  to  the  approximation  to  its  source.  It  is  weakened  by  dilution 
in  the  air,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  difi^used  it  produces  a  slighter  disease. 
Dr.  J.  Hunter,  who  has  pointed  out  the  diff'erence,  says:  "This  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  health  of  ships  stationed  ofif  a  marshy  coast.  Those  that  are 
nearest  suffier  most,  both  from  the  frequency  and  virulence  of  the  fever;  those 
that  are  farther  off  suffer  less ;  till  at  last,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  they 
are  perfectly  healthy"  (p.  327). 

That  a  different  sentiment  has  been  expressed  by  some  who  admit  the  fact 
to  which  attention  is  here  called,  is  true;  bnt  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  the 

>  Blair,  pp.  88,  84.  >  Edinb.  Mod.-Chir.  Trans.,  pp.  55-6. 
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explanation  they  offer,  obTions  and  familiar  as  it  may  appear  to  them,  will  be 
eonsidered  as  satisfactory  by  the  generality  of  medical  readers.  Thus,  by  a 
writer  of  great  pretension  and  trenchant  opinions,^  it  is  said  that  the  effect 
takes  place  in  localities  where  the  disease  first  appears;  ''because,  when  the 
first  cases  happen,  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity,  not  being  willing  to  aban- 
don their  homes  before  they  are  well  assured  of  the  existence  of  the  disease, 
hftye  generally  delayed  too  long  a  time  within  the  reach  of  its  influence. 
Thus  it  happens  that  the  contagious  poison,  having  had  full  time  to  propa- 
gate itself  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  has  become  accumulated  to  so 
great  an  amount  that  no  hnman  means  can  stay  its  march.  The  spark  being 
once  kindled,  it  is  too  late  to  extinguish  the  flames."  But  that  this  explana- 
tion IB  not  admissible  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Townsend  himself 
acknowledges  that  what  he  has  said  ''is  not  always  true,"  inasmuch  as  on 
many  occasions  yellow  fever,  "like  other  contagious  diseases,  has  proved 
equally  fatal  in  those  places  in  which  it  had  afterwards  become  propagated, 
as  in  that  particular  neighbourhood  into  which  it  was  first  introduced.  Now, 
it  is  not  difficnlt  to  show  that  the  disease  has  assumed  its  worst  and  most 
fiUal  forms  in  localities  where  there  was  no  accumulation  of  patients  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  in  question."  In  1820,  patients  were  not  permitted  to  accu- 
mulate at  Hodge's  wharf  more  than  in  Letitia  Court,  and  yet  the  cases 
were  more  malignant  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  of  those  localities. 
When  the  disease  broke  out  in  Duke  Street  and  the  vicinity,  it  did  so  sud- 
denly ;  and  though  there  was  no  accumulation  of  sick  to  concentrate  the  force 
oi  the  poison,  and  thereby  aggravate  the  disease,  the  latter  proved  fatal  in 
eleven  ont  of  twelve  cases ;  and  in  Water  Street,  between  Market  and  Mul- 
berry, at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  supposed  accudnlation  of  cases, 
death  spared  none  of  those  attacked. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  contagious  diseases  shows,  it  is  true, 
that,  when  epidemic  or  otherwise,  they  differ  in  point  of  malignancy  under 
peculiar  circnmstances;  but  these  circumstances  have  reference  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  individuals  attacked,  rather  than  of  the  localities  in  which  the 
disease  makes  its  appearance — being  modified  by  the  state  of  the  system  or 
constitntion  of  the  individual  attacked,  as  well  as  by  the  nature  of  the  agen- 
eies  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  more  immediately  placed;  agencies  which  act 
perhaps  by  concentrating  the  poison,  but  more  effectually  by  impairing  the 
power  of  resistance  of  the  system.  But,  while  such  is  the  case,  the  effect  is 
obtained  wheresoever  such  contingencies  exist — whether  in  one  part  of  the 
infected  locality  or  in  another — ^whether  in  a  country  or  city  atmosphere.  In 
BO  instance  do  those  diseases  exhibit  the  constant  and  permanent  differences 
remarked  in  the  yellow  fever — mild  and  simple  in  one  place,  malignant  and 
aggravated  in  another — ^not  in  a  few  instances  only,  but  in  the  large  majority 
of  those  that  occur  there.  When  we  notice  these  results  in  connection  with 
the  disease  under  consideration,  and  recollect  that  they  occur  in  instances  when 
there  has  been  no  accumulation  of  patients  to  concentrate  and  aggravate  the 

I  Townsend,  p.  82. 
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Yiralence  of  the  poison,  and,  withal,  that  the  disease,  as  already  mentioned, 
never  appears,  whatever  be  the  accamulation,  oat  of  the  infected  localities  or 
in  the  country,  we  cannot  feel  inclined  to  attribute  the  effect  solely  to  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  system  of  those  attacked,  and  the  nature  of  the  agencies 
by  which  they  are  personally  surrounded.  However  effectually  peculiarities 
of  constitution,  temperament,  and  idiosyncrasies  may  modify  the  disease,  the 
difference  in  question  is  too  general  to  be  referred  exclusively  to  soch  a  cause, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  likely  that  individuals  labouring  under  a  state  of  predis- 
position calculated  to  render  the  disease  more  malignant  and  fatal  will  be 
found  concentrated  in  any  given  locality,  while  others  in  a  better  condition 
to  resist  the  pathogenic  influence  will  be  assembled  elsewhere.  The  argument 
is  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  individuals  who  are  attacked  in  those  localities  are 
often  only  visitors. 

On  shipboard,  too,  the  difference  in  the  malignancy  cannot  be  due  solelj 
to  concentration.  Nor  can  the  effect  be  accounted  for  from  the  nature  of  the 
hygienic  circumstances  amid  which  the  sick  are  placed ;  for  though,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  disease  generally  assumes  a  more  aggravated  form  in  close, 
ill-ventilated,  and  filthy  localities  and  apartments,  yet  the  same  circumstances 
occur  in  situations  which  forbid  us  from  ascribing  them  to  such  inflnenceiw 
In  this  city,  as  we  have  seen,  the  disease  has  usually  been  more  fatal  along  the 
margin  of  the  river,  and  has  assumed  a  milder  form  as  it  travelled  westwardly ; 
and  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  patients  in  Second  Street — ^nay,  in  Front  Street- 
were  as  well  off,  in  point  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  as  those  in  Fonrth  or 
Fifth  Streets.  In  1820,  the  individuals  among  whom  the  disease  proved  so 
fatal  in  Duke  and  Green  Streets,  or  in  Southwark,  were  as  favourably  condi- 
tioned in  these  respects  as  those  in  other  parts  of  the  city — certainly  more  so 
than  those  about  Walnut  Street  and  Letitia  Court,  where  cases  were  less 
malignant  and  the  mortality  much  smaller.  * 

Instead,  therefore,  of  seeking  an  explanation  of  the  difference  exclusively 
in  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  patients  themselves,  or  in  the  nature  of  the 
apartments  or  houses  in  which  they  are  placed,  it  is  more  natural  to  refer  the 
more  aggravated  nature  of  the  disease  in  one  locality  and  its  mildness  in 
another  to  a  greater  concentration  and  virulence  of  an  external  cause,  evolved 
at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  those  attacked,  and  which,  from  some  reason 
or  other,  becomes  highly  concentrated,  is  carried  in  certain  directions,  and 
poisons  those  submitted  to  its  influence  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  its 
virulence  or  the  extent  of  its  accumulation.  That  the  effect  is  not  due  to  the 
crowding  of  the  sick,  and  that  it  occurs  where  there  are  no  sick  to  produce  it, 
we  have  seen ;  and  as  a  similar  observation  is  daily  made  in  reference  to  fevers 
arising  admittedly  from  some  of  the  modifications  of  infection,  and  as  admit- 
tedly destitute  of  contagions  properties,  we  derive  from  it  an  additional  reason 
for  referring  the  yellow  fever  to  the  operation  of  a  cause  allied  to,  though  not 
identical  with,  that  to  which  those  fevers  are  due,  and  for  considering  it  as, 
like  them,  destitute  of  the  properties  in  question. 
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Originate*  in  Law,  and  in  or  near  Impure,  Localities, — As  a  general  rnle, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  yellow  fever,  when  it  appears  in  a  place,  originates 
and  preTuls  most  readily — in  a  word,  is  localized — ^in  spots  which,  from  their 
depressed  position  and  their  dampness,  from  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the 
nature  of  the  substances  covering  or  mixed  up  with  the  latter,  as  well  as  f^om 
imperfect  ventUation  and  a  neglect  of  proper  hygienic  measures,  may  naturally 
he  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  evolvement  of  materials  calculated  to  im- 
pair  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere.  This,  at  least,  has  almost  universally 
been  the  case  in  temperate  regions ;  and  if  exceptions  to  the  rule  present 
themselves  in  hot  latitudes  and  elsewhere,  their  number  is  limited,  while  their 
occurrence  proves,  not  that  the  production  of  the  yellow  fever  is  unconnected 
with  the  conditions  of  localities  mentioned,  but  that  the  cause  giving  rise  to 
that  disease  may  proceed  from  other  conditions,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  as 
yet  fnlly  understood.  The  various  visitations  of  the  fever  in  Philadelphia, 
firom  the  earliest  to  the  last  epidemic,  exhibit  this  peculiarity  in  a  striking 
manner. 

In  a  former  part  of  the  present  work  I  have  briefly  designated  the  localities 
affected,  and  stated  their  condition  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  dis- 
ease. From  what  was  then  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fever  has  always 
originated  in  the  lower  part  of  this  city,  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  wharves.  In  1699,  it  broke  out  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Dock,  where  the  settlement  had  originally  commenced,  and  near  the  river, 
at  several  points  of  which  dwellings  and  stores  had  been  erected.  The  ground 
had  been  but  lately  cleared,  and  the  creek,  ponds,  and  swamps  were  much  as 
they  had  been  found,  and  perhaps  in  a  worse  condition,  from  being  surrounded 
by  decaying  timber  or  filled  with  offals,  the  whole  exposed  to  the  drying  action 
of  a  scorching  sun.  In  1*747,  the  disease  originated  in,  and,  as  formerly  stated, 
was  mostly  confined  to,  the  southern  and  low  parts  of  the  city,  below  the  draw- 
bridge, at  a  short  distance  from  the  river;  in  sailors'  lodgings,  which  were  then, 
as  they  are  now,  located  in  narrow,  crowded,  ill-ventilated,  and  filthy  streets* 
It  also  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dock,  which  was  uncovered,  and  in  a 
miry  and  offensive  condition.  It  may  be  recollected,  besides,  that  Dr.  Bond 
assigned  its  origin  to  crowded  ships  in  the  port,  which,  in  the  absence  of  other 
proo&,  would  show  that  it  early  prevailed  along  the  wharves.  In  the  next 
epidemic,  that  of  1762,  the  original  seats  of  the  disease  were  the  sugar-house 
wharf,  the  vicinity  of  the  new  market,  extending  to  Front  and  Water  Streets, 
in  an  eastward  direction;  as  well  as  a  kind  of  court,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  by  two  narrow  alleys.  Even  more  evident  was  its  origin  about  or  near  the 
▼oil.  n ^24 
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wharves  in  1793,  when  the  first  cases  occurred  in  Water  Street,  and  for  some 
time  were  almost  invariably  traced  to  that  locality.  The  outbreak  of  the  diseiae 
in  the  neighboaring  village  of  Kensington  occurred  in  like  manner  near  the 
Delaware;  while,  as  already  stated,  at  subsequent  periods  of  the  epidemic,  the 
greater  number  of  sufferers  were  to  be  found  among  the  residents  of  low,  damp, 
ill-ventilated,  close,  and  filthy  alleys  and  small  streets.     "The  inhabitants  of 
dirty  hooscs,^^  says  Carey,  "have  severely  expiated  their  neglect  of  cleanlinen 
and  decency  by  the  number  of  them  that  have  fallen  sacrifices.   Whole  families 
in  such  houses  have  sunk  into  one  silent,  undistinguishing  grave.     The  mor- 
tality in  confined  streets,  small  alleys,  and  close  houses,  debarred  the  free 
circulation  of  air,  has  exceeded  in  great  proportion  that  in  the  large  streets 
and  well-aired  houses.    In  some  of  the  alleys,  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  whok 
of  the  inhabitants  are  no  more"  (p.  62). 

In  1794,  the  disease  again  made  its  appearance  in  Water  Street  In  1797, 
it  began  at  the  water  side,  both  in  the  district  of  Southwark  and  in  Kensing- 
ton, where  its  ravages  were  chiefly  confined.  The  epidemic  of  the  next  year 
broke  out  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river  and  in  the  streets  adjoining; 
and  thence  spread  westwardly.  That  of  1799  commenced  in  Penn  Street, 
which  lies  at  a  short  distance  from  the  wharves  of  the  southern  part  of  the  dfy, 
as  well  as  along  the  wharves  themselves  between  Pine  and  Lombard  Streets. 
In  1802,  the  disease  originated  near  the  comer  of  Front  and  Vine  Streets^ 
necessarily  not  far  from  the  river;  and  subsequently  extended  to  other  parti, 
though  particularly  along  Front  and  Water  Streets  near  the  Drawbridge. 
The  first  location  of  the  fever  in  1803  was  about  Chestnut  and  Water  Streets; 
the  next  in  Water  near  Sassafras.  The  disease  next  appeared  in  Water  near 
South;  and,  except  in  courts,  alleys,  and  the  crowded  and  ill-ventilated 
dwellings  of  the  lower  classes,  its  range  westward  was  very  limited.  In  1805, 
Its  origin  was,  in  like  manner,  traced  to  the  river  side,  though  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  city  proper;  and,  if  cases  occurred  in  a  more  westwardly  direc- 
tion, they  were  few  in  number,  and  never  originated  beyond  Second  Street  in 
the  city  and  Fourth  Street  in  Southwark.  The  fever  in  1819  broke  out  on 
the  north  side  of  Market  Street  wharf,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  was  limited 
to  that  vicinity.  At  a  later  period,  it  reappeared  in  some  small  and  narrow 
streets  and  alleys  situated  near  the  southern  limits  of  the  city.  Again  :  the 
epidemic  of  1820  originated  in  Water  Street  near  Race  or  Sassafras,  and  in 
a  range  of  buildings  extending  towards  the  river  near  the  foot  of  the  last- 
named  street.  Next,  it  made  its  appearance  about  Walnut  Street  wharf, 
and  subsequently  showed  itself  in  various  localities  not  very  different  from 
these  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view. 

Finally,  in  1853,  the  disease  broke  out  on  or  about  the  wharf  at  the  comer 
of  South  Street,  and  prevailed  along  the  former  and  in  the  adjoining  street- 
occupying  an  area  of  some  600  feet  in  one  direction,  north  and  south,  and  800 
in  the  opposite.  At  a  later  period,  a  few  cases  appeared  in  a  different  part 
of  the  city,  in  filthy  rooms,  forming  part  of  an  unfinished  warehouse,  the 
whole  upper  part  of  which  was  rented  out  in  rooms  to  different  families,  of 
the  lower  order  of  Irish — everything  around  presenting  poverty,  rags,  and 
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(Bth.  The  condition  of  the  localities  where  the  fevet  originated  and  spread, 
wni  be  jndged  of  from  the  following  extract  from  the  published  account  of 
(he  epidemic,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Wilson  Jewell: — 

In  one  of  his  early  communications  to  the  College  of  Physicians  on  this 
ntjeet,  the  author  reminds  us  that  the  docks  along  the  Delaware  line, 
between  Lombard  and  Almond  Streets,  contain  large  accumulations  of 
oBeiuiYe  mad  and  other  filth.  Though  advocating  the  opinion  of  the  exotic 
origin  of  the  disease,  and  attributing  a  paramount  influence  to  the  mor- 
bific atmosphere  deyeloped  on  board  of  a  yessel  which  had  arrived  from  a 
Cuban  Port^  Dr.  Jewell  admits  that,  "in  addition  to  the  prevalence  of 
tbak  poisonous  atmosphere,  there  existed  causes  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  South  Street  wharf;  sufBcient  to  justify  the  supposition  of  their  agency 
in  the  development  of  disease  of  a  malignant  type,  when  subjected  to  the 
high  thermometrical  influence  which  prevailed  throughout  the  months  of 
June  and  July.  Not  the  least  mischievous  of  these  causes,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  unhealthy  atmosphere,  was  the  outlet  of  the  sewer  into  the  dock 
St  South  Street  Ferry,  belching  forth  continually  putrid  masses  of  animal 
and  vegetable  filth  accumulating  around  its  mouth,  and  exposed  at  low 
water  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  exhaling  streams  of  unwholesome  and  poison- 
o«iB  gases  into  the  surrounding  air.  Besides  this  agent,  there  was  a  most 
foal  wharf  at  the  upper  side  of  South  Street ;  a  filthy  avenue  between  Lom- 
bard and  South  Streets,  without  any  properly  constructed  surface  drainage ; 
nmeroos  damp  confined  cellars,  subject  to  an  occasional  overflow  by  the 
ebUng  and  flowing  of  the  tidewater  of  the  Delaware,  and  various  minor 
eansefi  that  might  properly  be  added  to  the  above  category,  fruitful  in  the 
prodnction  of  atmospherical  changes  injurious  to  health." 

At  a  later  period  (October  5),  Dr.  Jewell  reverts  to  the  subject,  and  after 
taking  some  pains  to  show  that  the  disease  was  not  sustained  by  an  over- 
crowded population,  he  remarks:  **  The  whole  neighbourhood,  however,  may 
be  considered  as  favourable  to  the  production  and  nourishment  of  malarious 
fevers,  in  view  of  its  proximity  to  the  river  docks,  the  open  sewer  at  South 
Chreet  wharf,  the  damp  cellars,  filthy  alleys,  and  other  local  causes  of  disease, 
under  such  a  long-continued  high  thermometrical  atmosphere,  as  prevailed 
daring  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September." 

To  this,  let  me  add,  that  the  cases  which  occurred  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cfty,  appeared  "  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Willow  Street  wharf,  where  the 
colvert  along  Pegg's  Bun  empties  into  the  Delaware,  which  outlet,  at  low 
tide,  is  fully  exposed,  and  where,  at  all  times,  there  is  a  large  deposit  of  pu- 
trriying  vegetable  and  animal  remains,  and  that,  from  the  decomposition  of 
these  remains  there  arose,  as  Dr.  Jewell  acknowledges,  '  a  miasmatic  consti^ 
tntion  of  the  atmosphere,' '  from  the  inhalation  of  which  those  individuals 
oontracted  the  fever,  resulting  in  the  death  of  two  of  them.'"^ 

The  details  into  which  I  have  thus  entered,  confirm  the  statement  as 
to  the  origin  and  gp*eater  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  low  and  impure 

'  Truii.  of  College  of  Phys.,  N.  S.,  iL  p.  66,  &o. 
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localities  so  far  as  this  city  is  concerned;  for  it  appears  from  them  thil 
the  feyer  has  almost  inyariably  made  its  appearance  near  the  rlTer  side, 
or  in  the  adjoining  streets — sometimes  more  northerly  than  at  others,  bit 
never  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  eastern  edge  of  the  city  or 
districts;  that  there  it  has  prevailed  most  extensively  and  fatally;  tad 
that  when  it  has  broken  oat  and  raged  with  violence  in  other  localitiei, 
more  or  less  distant  from  the  former,  these  localities  approximated  cloady, 
in  point  of  hygienic  condition,  to  the  more  nsoal  seats  of  the  infection. 

From  the  account  presented  of  the  topography  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  city  at  various  periods,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  whole 
of  the  river  side,  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  limits  of  the  city  and  distrietiy 
is  noted  for  its  low  position  and  humid  condition ;  and  that  the  effect  resaltmg 
from  the  nature  of  the  constructions  erected  there,  so  far  from  being  beneflknali 
has  been  to  increase  the  natural  humidity  of  the  place,  and  aggpravate  its  in- 
jurious tendencies,  as  well  as  to  produce  an  accumulation  of  filth,  and  afford 
obstacles  to  a  free  circulation  of  pure  air.  Over  the  low  and  humid  sorfaee 
of  the  small  strip  of  land  situated  under  the  bank  of  the  river,  narrow  streets, 
courts,  and  alleys  were  placed ;  stores  and  dwellings,  in  close  approximatioB 
with  each  other,  were  erected,  without  the  remotest  reference  to  the  rolei 
of  hygiene ;  and  in  great  measure,  early  occupied  by  and  crowded  with  the 
lower  classes  of  the  population  and  sailors,  whose  habits,  here  or  elsewhere, 
are  not  of  a  kind  likely  to  improve  the  salubrity  of  a  place;  while  no  pre* 
cautions  were  taken  to  guard  against  the  injurious  effects  accruing  from  the 
accumulation  and  deterioration  of  perishable  merchandise.  Again :  the  mar- 
gins of  the  dock,  which,  as  well  as  those  of  the  creek  running  up  from  it,  re- 
mained long  uncovered,  were  flat  and  swampy,  and  at  low  tide  exposed  to 
the  evaporating  action  of  the  sun;  and  the  neighbouring  soil,  for  a  long 
way  around,  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  low  and  humid.  The  reader  will  also 
recollect  that  the  city  plot  contained  swamps,  ponds,  and  creeks,  which,  until 
a  few  years  since,  were  in  part  uncovered;  as  well  as  many  excavations 
made  for  particular  purposes,  and  often  filled  with  stagnant  water. 

Nor  is  it  less  true,  that  the  peculiar  mode  of  construction  and  the  usual 
condition  of  our  wharves,  tended,  though  more  particularly  in  former  days 
than  since  the  improvements  of  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  to  increase 
the  injurious  effects  resulting  from  the  state  of  the  adjoining  parts.  In 
a  former  chapter,  I  have  represented  those  wharves  as  being  constructed  of 
square  casements  of  logs,  filled  up  with  earth,  vessel  ballast,  and  stones. 
It  was  stated,  also,  that,  until  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  parts  in  question, 
as  also  the  street  or  avenue  nmniug  along  the  river,  remained  nnpaved,  and 
were,  necessarily,  often  miry;  that  the  street  itself  was,  until  recently,  nar- 
row, irregular,  inconvenient,  and  of  injurious  tendency  from  the  projection 
of  many  of  the  buildings  fronting  the  river ;  that  the  wharves  constructed  in 
the  way  mentioned,  project  out  in  many  places  into  the  river,  leaving  open 
spaces  or  docks  between  them,  which  readily  become  receptacles  of  filth, 
and  that  the  half  dried  surface  of  these  docks,  as  well  as  the  vertical  sides  of 
the  wharves  being  exposed,  at  low  water  mark,  to  the  powerful  action  of 
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the  ran  during  the  hot  season,  become  the  source  of  offensive  and  injarions 
efflayia.  On  this,  and  on  much  more,  concerning  the  former  and  present 
conditions  of  yarions  localities  of  the  city  and  districts,  having  a  bearing  on 
the  rise  and  prevalence  of  the  fever  in  different  years — on  the  condition  of 
Pegg's  Rnn,  and  other  streams,  and  its  probable  injorions  influence — on  the 
low,  miry,  and  swampy  state  of  various  places — the  imperfect  grading  and 
draining  of  many  of  our  streets  in  former  days — the  number  and  filthy  con- 
dition of  onr  alleys,  courts,  and  lanes — the  foul  state  of  our  privies  formerly ; 
and  on  the  extreme  foulness  of  the  docks,  wharves,  &c.,  at  the  periods  of 
our  yarions  visitations ;  on  all  these  subjects,  I  say,  and  on  the  many  sources 
of  efflnvia  resulting  from  the  accumulation  of  ships  at  the  wharves,  and  from 
perishable  merchandises,  &c.,  I  have  dwelt  already,  and  need  not  revert  to 
tbem  again.  Certainly  the  reader  will  discover  in  all  these  circamstances 
linntfnl  elements  of  an  impure  and  injurious  atmosphere,  particularly  if  he 
bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  agency  exercised  on  the  materials  thus  exposed  by 
tbe  desiccating  action  of  the  direct  and  reflected  rays  of  a  truly  torrid  sun ; 
and  he  will  conclude  that  however  the  fever  may  have  commenced,  its  rise 
and  prevalence  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  impurities  pointed  out. 

To  this  inference  it  may  be  objected  that  the  fever  has  occasionally  broken 
out  and  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  localities  of  a  different  kind;  that  in  1820 
it  appeared  suddenly  in  Duke  and  Green  Streets,  at  some  distance  from  the 
rirer,  and  prevailed  in  parts  which  are  neither  lower,  narrower,  closer,  nor 
more  hnmid  or  filthy  than  others  that  remained  healthy ;  that  the  disease, 
while  commencing  and  prevailing  more  extensively  in  localities  such  as  those 
above  described,  extended  more  or  less  in  higher,  better  ventilated,  and 
cleaner  parts,  and  even  invaded  the  jail  and  hospital,  which  then  were  in 
open  situations ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  spared  localities  at  no  great 
distance  from  those  infected,  and  no  less  low,  humid,  close,  and  filthy.  In 
answer,  it  may  be  remarked  that  when  the  fever  has  appeared  to  originate  in 
high  and  apparently  healthy  situations,  there  generally  existed,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, some  locality  from  which  there  evolved  streams  of  impure  air,  and  that, 
in  the  instances  adduced  above,  the  families  attacked  occupied  houses  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pegg's  Run,  which,  as  described,  was  in  a  most  filthy  condi- 
tion. Besides,  the  medical  reader  need  not  be  told  that  the  poison  giving  rise  to 
the  yellow  fever  must,  like  every  other  of  the  same  class,  when  once  evolved,  be 
wafted  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  its  place  of  origin ;  and,  he  knows, 
that  because  the  fever  originates  and  prevails  in  localities  such  as  have  been 
mentioned,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  ought  to  do  so  in  every  situation  of  like 
natore,  inasmuch  as,  after  all,  the  elements  requisite  for  the  elaboration  of 
the  cause  may  not  there  be  found,  or  may  be  neutralized  by  other  elements 
which  escape  our  observation.  All  this  is  noticed  in  the  rise  and  progress 
of  other  febrile  diseases  depending  avowedly  on  malarial  poisons,  and  may 
be  explained,  in  both  instances,  without  reference  to  contagion. 

That  the  origin  and  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  is  in  some  way  or  other 
connected  with  localities  of  that  nature  and  the  impure  atmosphere  resulting 
therefrom,  and  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  peculiar  to  Philadelphia,  may  be  in- 
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ferred  from  the  result  obtained  elsewhere.  Facts  similar  to  those  noticed  hen 
are  recorded  in  connection  with  the  risitations  which  New  York  experienced  in 
1791, 1795,  and  indeed  at  every  snbseqnent  retom  of  the  disease. 

The  first  of  those  epidemics  commenced,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  in 
■a  part  of  the  city  which  was  low  and  damp,  thickly  inhabited,  with  homi 
generally  small  and  badly  yentilated,  and  with  wharres  as  filthily  kept  and  u 
injadicionsly  constructed  as  those  of  onr  city.^  Of  the  fever  of  1795,  Dr. 
Hosack  states  that  it  first  appeared  upon  the  east  side  of  the  city,  and  next 
spread  to  Peck  Slip.  Throughont  that  season,  it  was  confined  in  great  mei> 
sure  to  that  part  of  the  town  where  the  local  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
was  peculiarly  faTonrable  to  its  diffusion ;  for  not  only  an  nnosnal  qoantlty 
of  filth  was  accumulated  in  Peck  Slip,  but  at  the  very  time  a  great  nnmba 
of  immigrant  poor  had  arrived  from  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  so  that 
the  numerous  lodging-houses,  especially  in  that  neighbourhood,  were  unnsoaUy 
crowded."  Dr.  E.  H.  Smith  tells  us  that  the  district  infected  was  the  lowest, 
flattest,  and  most  sunken  of  the  whole  city ;  that  it  was  swampy;  and  that  sere- 
nd  of  the  streets  were  unpared,  had  been  opened  on  made  ground,  and  wen 
lined  with  decayed  and  dirty  wooden  buildings.'  Dr.  B.  Bayley,  in  his  record 
of  the  same  epidemic,  has  depicted  the  condition  of  the  infected  localitiet  in 
kindred  terms,  and  dwelt  on  peculiarities  which  I  shall  revert  to  in  another 
chapter.^  Of  the  epidemic  of  1798,  we  learn  that  it  made  its  appearance  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  New  Slip,  that  it  next  prevailed  at  OofTee-Hoose  SUp, 
also  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  and  at  other  points  on  the  margin  of  the 
river ;  and  principally  in  a  thickly  settled  part  of  the  city,  where  the  honies 
were  small,  the  streets  narrow,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  the  poor.^  Dr.  Hosack 
informs  us  that  a  number  of  circumstances  occurred  to  diffuse  the  disease 
between  Burlington  and  Peck  Slips.  ''A  great  quantity  of  rain  had  fallen, 
so  as  to  overflow  the  cellars  in  Pearl  Street,  which  were  at  the  same  time 
stored  with  salted  provisions ;  these  were  soon  afterwards  spoiled,  and  loaded 
the  atmosphere  with  a  highly  offensive  vapour."' 

The  fever  of  1800  is  described  as  having  prevailed  **m  those  parts  of 
the  town  which  are  chiefly  low,  damp,  and  filthy,  and  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  distinguished  for  an  unhealthy  character. "^  The  first  public  alarm 
in  1803  arose  from  some  fatal  cases  at  the  Coffee-Honse  Slip,  and  in  that 
neighbourhood.  ''The  streets  lining  the  margin  of  the  two  rivers,  and  some 
of  those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  which  are  principally  inhabited  by  indi- 

'  Addoms,  p.  7.  *  On  Contagion,  in  Essajs,  i.  294. 

»  Webster's  Collection,  pp.  07-74. 

^  An  Account  of  the  Epid.  Fev.,  &c.,  p.  50,  &c. ;  see  his  "  Letters  from  the  Health  OlBee 
to  the  Common  Council  of  New  York/'  p.  14;  see  also  Seaman's  Account  of  the  same 
Epidemic  in  Webster,  p.  35 ;  A.  Hosack,  p.  0. 

»  On  Contagion,  op.  cit,  i.  295;  see  Hardie,  Fcv.  of  1708,  pp.  25,  29,  &c. 

<  lb.  See  also  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  bj  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Sutft 
of  New  York,  to  inquire  into  the  Symptoms,  &c.,  of  the  Disease  that  prcxailed  in  New 
York  during  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1798. 

^  Med.  Rep.,  iy.  207. 
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flent,  nndeanly,  and  diflsolute  classes  of  the  commanitj,  soffered  the  worst 
nvages  of  the  disease."^  Daring  the  early  period  of  the  epidemic  of  1805, 
"nearly  all  the  cases  took  place  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  in  Front, 
Water,  and  Pearl  Streets,  and  principally  below  Burlington  Slip."  They 
afterwards  became  more  diffused,  but,  ''on  the  whole,  the  low  grounds  on  the 
BMffgin  of  the  two  rivers  certainly  produced  a  chief  part  of  the  cases."" 

In  1819,  the  ferer  again  made  its  appearance  on  the  water  side,  aud  of  the 
lociftties  affected  Dr.  Watts  gives  no  very  flattering  description :  **  From  Coen* 
ties  Slip  to  the  Goffee-House,  and  from  Water  Street  to  South  Street,  both  in* 
dndTe,  is  principally  made  ground.  It  is  in  the  recollection  of  persons  now 
leridents  of  the  city  that  the  tide-waters  of  the  East  River  reached  nearly  to 
Wall  Street,  and  what  was  formerly  the  old  ferry-house  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
Broad  Street,  above  Garden  Street,  and  what  was  called  Hauover  Square,  at 
tha  foot  of  William  Street,  was  near  the  edge  of  the  water.  Great  and  Little 
Dock  Streets  were  parts  of  Pearl  Street,  and  were  the  artificial  margin  of  the 
Eaat  River,  composed  of  logs,  and  promiscuously  filled  with  every  variety  of 
matoriala.  The  progressive  improvements  of  this  part  of  the  city  formed  a 
large  proportion  of  Water,  Front,  and  South  Streets.  All  this  part  is  closely 
bvflt  up;  many  of  the  buildings  are  of  wood,  and  are  now  much  decayed; 
If  the  honses  have  yards,  they  are  principally  small,  and  all  of  them  sur- 
rounded by  wooden  fences,  and  many  of  these  have  long  been  in  a  state  of 
decay.  The  surfaces  of  the  yards,  thus  formed  of  an  artificial  soil,  are  ex- 
poied,  with  all  the  decaying  materials  of  their  inclosures  and  the  accumulating 
dapodtfi,  to  the  direct  and  reflected  rays  of  the  sun,  and  are  excluded  by  their 
dtoations  from  the  natural  agitations  of  the  air.  Very  few  of  the  houses, 
even  in  Pearl  Street,  within  this  district,  have  the  means  of  carrying  off  the 
sarploB  or  refuse  water  from  the  rear,  excepting  by  troughs,  which  in  a  great 
nnmber  of  instances  pass  through  the  cellars  of  houses  in  Water  Street ; 
these  troughs  are  formed  of  wood,  in  some  instances  close  and  in  others  open, 
nmning  along  the  bottom  of  the  cellars,  or  at  an  intermediate  distance  from 
the  floor  and  the  ceiling,  according  to  the  declivity  of  the  ground ;  these 
become  occasionally  choked,  and  are  dripping  or  bursting  in  a  number  of 
inatances  in  the  houses  themselves,  or  within  a  small  distance  of  them.'" 

In  the  various  epidemics  just  enumerated,  the  fever  invariably  began  some- 
where on  the  East  River.  In  1822,  it  was  first  seen  at  the  foot  of  Rector 
Street^  a  small,  narrow  street  running  from  Broadway  to  the  North  River-* 
a  part  of  the  city  which  had  heretofore  been  exempt  from  the  disease.  The 
Srst  cases  occurred  at  the  corner  of  that  street  and  the  wharf,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  which  the  disease  was  for  some  time  circumscribed.  It  thence 
spread  in  various  directions,  but,  as  usual,  exercising  its  baneful  influence  in 
narrow,  confined,  and  sheltered  streets  and  passages — Lumbar,  Carlisle,  Al- 
bany, Thames,  Cedar,  and  Liberty  Streets,  Beaver  Lane,  &e.    At  a  later 

■  Miller's  Letter  to  Governor  Clinton,  on  the  Epidemic  of  1808,  Documents  relating  to 
the  Board  of  Health,  p.  86 ;  Hardie,  p.  13. 

■  Miner's  Rep.,  Works,  pp.  88,  89.  *  Med.  and  Surg.  Register,  pp.  850*1. 
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period  it  broke  out  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  bnt  was  there  limited  to  t 
few  streets  and  blocks  of  houses,  which  in  point  of  character  were  not  unlike 
those  of  the  lower  infected  district.^ 

In  Boston,  the  disease  has  mostly  prerailed  at  a  short  distance  froa 
the  water's  edge.  In  1798  and  1802,  it  broke  out  near  this  part,  occ1l^ 
ring  only  in  persons  who  lived  or  passed  much  of  their  time  about  the  town 
dock,  Godman's,  Stoddart's,  and  other  wharves,  as  also  about  State  S^eet, 
Liberty  Square,  the  market  place  around  Fort  Hill,  and  some  similar  ntua- 
tions — ^that  is  to  say,  in  parts  which  are  low,  crowded,  narrow,  ill  ventih 
lated,  and  in  a  filthy  and  offensive  condition.  The  epidemic  of  1819  broke 
out  and  prevailed  in  nearly  the  same  localities."  The  market  place  was,  io 
1798,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  S.  Brown,  a  low,  sunken  part  of  the  town.  "It 
is,  from  situation,  the  reservoir  of  every  putrid  matter,  flowing  in  from  more 
elevated  parts  of  the  town,  and  accumulated  by  every  rain.  It  is  surrounded 
with  docks  of  stagnant  water,  filled  with  offal  and  all  manner  of  noxiooi 
matters,  which,  becoming  putrid,  throw  up,  at  every  ebb-tide,  a  stench  veiy 
disagreeable  to  the  adjacent  inhabitants."  "Fort  Hill,"  Dr.  Brown  adds, 
"  is  very  much  exposed  to  reflected  heat.  The  western  breezes  are  almost 
entirely  excluded  from  the  southeast  sides  of  the  hill,  while  these  are  so  in* 
clined  as  to  meet  the  sun's  rays  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  These  parts 
of  the  hill  are  by  far  the  most  thickly  inhabited,  and  were  the  most  sickly." 
After  stating  that  in  several  of  the  buildings  near  the  market  and  Fort 
Hill  a  large  quantity  of  green  hides — some  in  a  state  of  putrefaction — ^were 
stored.  Dr.  Brown  further  remarks  of  those  parts  of  the  town  where  the  dis- 
ease seemed  to  originate,  ''  that  they  are  in  situation  low,  confined,  crowded 
with  buildings,  and  full  of  inhabitants — shut  out  from  northern  and  western 
breezes,  open  to  the  south  and  east,  exposed  to  the  sun's  heat,  and  this 
greatly  increased  by  reflection  and  refraction  from  pavements,  buildings,  ftc.** 

In  Providence,  the  disease,  in  its  several  visitations  of  1797, 1800,  and  1805, 
uniformly  made  its  appearance,  and  committed  its  principal  ravages,  in  the 
south  part  of  Water  Street,  or  the  lanes  and  alleys  immediately  adjacent.  The 
portion  of  this  mentioned  street  which  was  the  scat  of  the  fever,  has  a  south- 
eastern direction.  "  The  houses  on  the  water  side  are  built  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  natural  bank  of  the  river.  The  wharves,  of  course,  which  are  extended  in 
the  rear  of  them,  westward  to  the  channel,  are  artificially  raised,  partly  filled 
with  earth,  and  partly  constructed  with  logs,  covered  with  oyster  shells  and 
earth,  leaving  vacuities  beneath  through  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  They 
are  not  spacious,  very  flat,  and  indented  with  a  number  of  small  docks,  a  part 
of  which  is  left  bare  at  low  water."  These  docks  are  receptacles  of  the  waste 
of  the  town,  and  of  the  swamps  and  meadows  several  miles  in  the  country,  and 

*  Townseod,  pp.  106-7. 

«  N.  Eng.  Journ.,  viii.  880;  N.  A.  Rev.,  x.  895-6;  Med.  Rep.,  ti.  839. 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Origin,  and  Progress  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  pp.  22-8,  Bol- 
ton, 1800,  p.  22,  &c.;  ib.  An  Account  of  the  Pestilential  Disease  which  prevailed  at 
Boston  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1708,  Med.  Rep.,  ii.  890-2;  Of  the  Epidemic  latelj 
prevalent  in  Boston,  by  Isaac  Rand,  lb.,  ii.  466-8. 
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which  are  brought  down  by  the  two  fresh  rivers  which  empty  into  the  cove.* 
In  New  London,  in  1798,  the  infection  was  limited  to  a  part  of  the  city 
where  similar  local  conditions  existed." 

The  fever  of  1802,. in  Wilmington  (Del.),  began  in  the  low  part  of  that 
town,  near  the  margin  of  the  river.  King  Street,  the  first  infected,  was  con- 
tneted  to  the  limits  of  a  common  alley,  from  Second  Street  to  the  Chris- 
tiana River,  and  snch  was  its  condition  that  Dr.  Yanghan  brands  it  with  the 
name  of  a  nest  of  noxions  effluvia  (p.  6).  In  Baltimore,  the  fever  has  nni- 
formly  begun  and  prevailed  most  extensively  at  Fell's  Point,  which  is  low, 
jhty  swampy,  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  cove,  and  was  a  long  while  unpaved ; 
and  when  it  has  appeared  or  extended  in  the  city  proper,  it  has  invariably 
done  so  on  the  wharves,  which  are  constructed  like  ours,  and  in  no  better 
conation,  as  well  as  in  the  narrow,  crowded,  and  filthy  streets  lying  in  the 
Ticinity.  That  the  condition  of  these  localities  at  the  periods  of  these 
▼Utations,  1794,  1798,  1800,  and  1819,  were  snch  as  to  insure  the  evolution 
of  an  impure  air,  will  fully  appear  from  the  records  we  possess  on  the  sub- 
Jeet*  "  To  every  man  of  accurate  observation,"  Dr.  Potter  remarks,  "  pos- 
iening  the  capacity  of  discrimination,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  three  great 
epidemics  of  1794,  1797,  and  1800,  as  they  appeared  in  Baltimore,  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  domestic  origin  and  non-contagious  charac- 
ter of  the  yellow  fever.  The  disease  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  low 
grounds  covered  with  the  materials  of  putrefaction,  or  to  those  parts  composed 
of  factitious  materials  corruptible  in  their  nature.  In  that  part  of  the  city 
west  of  Jones's  Falls,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  pure  and  delete- 
rious atmosphere,  was  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer"  (p.  20).  **  No 
ease  of  the  yellow  fever  ever  did  originate  in  west  Baltimore,  above  Hanover 
Street,  beyond  the  sphere  of  exhalation  from  the  docks,  wharves,  or  made 
ground.  I  defy  the  whole  population  of  the  city  to  produce  a  solitary  excep- 
tion ;  nor  can  they  adduce  a  single  instance,  from  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  those  who,  after  breathing  the  pestiferous  atmosphere  below,  and  sickened 
there,  communicated  the  disease"  (p.  21). 

Extending  our  examination  in  a  southerly  direction,  we  find  that  at  Alexan- 
dria the  fever  originated  near  the  river,  and  prevailed  in  three  ranges  of  squares 
where  the  ground  was  low  and  made,  and  where  many  of  the  storehouses  had 
no  cellars,  and  are  supposed  to  have  had  water  under  their  lower  floors.  There, 
also,  wharves  were  extended  to  the  channel  of  the  river — constructed,  doubt- 
leM,  in  the  usual  imperfect  manner ;  while  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere 
resolting  from  these  causes,  as  well  as  from  the  filth  incident  to  the  accumu- 
lating  of  vessels,  was  greatly  increased  by  the  existence  of  a  very  large  mass 

*  Wheaton,  Med.  Repos.,  z.  888. 

*  Holt,  Med.  Repos.,  iiL  292 ;  ChAnning,  Med.  Repos.,  ii.  402;  Coot,  lb.,  ii.  407. 

*  Potter  on  Contagion,  p.  21 ;  Drysdale,  Fev.  of  1794,  Museum,  i.  26-7,  &c.,  801 ;  Da- 
vidge,  A  Treatise,  &o.,  on  Fever  of  1798,  p.  68;  Opinion  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  Repos., 
iv.  851 :  Chatard,  Med.  Repos.,  iy.  254;  Revere,  Recorder,  iii.  215;  Reese,  Observations 
on  the  Epid.  of  1819,  pp.  19,  20,  21 ;  Letters  on  Fever  of  1819,  &o.,  pp.  29,  49,  51,  61, 
71,  97, 109, 181 ;  Rept  of  Dist  Med.  Soc,  in  lb.,  140. 
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of  oyster-shells,  many  of  which  contained  oysters  or  parts  of  oysters  in  a  ititi 
of  putrefaction.^  In  Wilmington  (N.  G.)f  ft  town  situated  in  a  low,  iit^ 
swampy  country,  the  feyer  of  1821  began  on  the  marg^  of  the  riTer,  and 
prevailed  there  with  most  intensity.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  infeetwl 
locality,  we  may  form  some  idea  from  the  statement  of  Dr.  Hill,  to  whom  vi 
are  indebted  for  an  account  of  this  fever :  **  The  parts  of  the  town  a4jaceBl 
to  the  river  are  bnt  a  few  feet  elevated  above  its  surface.  The  wharves  an 
made  ground,  badly  constructed,  and  are  always  overflowed  by  storms,  and 
frequently  by  high  tides.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  square  most  and  eailiiik 
ravaged  by  the  disease,  there  is  one  of  those  wharves  in  an  unfinished  stata^ 
partly  filled  up  with  decaying  vegetable  matter,  which,  inclosed  within  log% 
and  successively  acted  upon  by  the  tides,  exhibits  a  most  loathsome  and 
putrefactive  source  of  disease.  Our  docks  are  notoriously  filthy,  and  our 
cellars  are  so  low  and  damp,  as  in  wet  seasons  to  require  daily  bailing."* 

The  yellow  fever  of  Norfolk,  where,  prior  to  the  memorable  fire  of  180^ 
which  destroyed  the  larger  portion  of  the  lower  section  of  the  city,  the  dii> 
ease  had  almost  annually  raged  as  a  scourge,  has  invariably  made  its  appea^ 
ance  and  prevailed  most  extensively  and  fatally  in  locaUties  kindred  to  thou 
I  have  so  often  described.  Its  original  and  principal  seat  has  been  thi 
wharves  and  adjoining  districts,  and  the  writers  who  have  described  thi 
various  epidemics  of  that  place,  Valentin,  Taylor,  Hansford,  Seldeo,  and 
Whitebread — and,  at  a  much  more  recent  period,  Archer — furnish  facta  snft- 
cient  to  show  that  such  localities  were  of  a  nature,  and  in  a  fit  oonditioi 
to  furnish  ample  causes  of  insalubrity.  The  first  describes  the  situaUon  of 
Water  Street,  and  the  composition  of  the  new  made  ground  which  serves  as  i 
foundation  to  frame  and  other  houses  of  that  and  adjoining  streets ;  and  adds 
that  there  are  few  of  these  houses,  under  and  in  the  intervals  of  which  the  water 
does  not  stagnate  and  leave  a  large  surface  of  mud  exposed  to  the  desiccating 
process.  It  is  always  in  this  part  of  the  town,  which  was  principally  inhabited 
by  sailors  and  the  lower  classes,  that  he  observed  the  disease  to  prevail  most 
extcusively  aud  severely.'  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  volume,  he  expatiatei 
on  the  improper  construction  and  injurious  effects  of  the  wharves  in  that  and 
other  parts  of  the  Union.^  Drs.  Taylor  and  Hansford  remark,  in  confirmation 
of  Dr.  Valentin,  that  the  yellow  fever,  in  its  malignant  form,  always  origin- 
ated on  the  river  bank,  "  or  on  low,  new  made  grounds,  and  in  houses  built 
on  the  docks.  "^  Drs.  Selden  and  Whitehead  are  more  explicit  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  after  referring  to  various  sources  of  injurious  effluvia,  they  remark : 
''  The  line  which  marks  out  the  boundary  of  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  on  the 
side  next  the  river,  comprehended  originally  more  water  than  land  on  that 
side  of  the  main  street.  In  some  places,  the  wharves  are  advanced  upwards 
of  an  hundred  yards  into  the  river,  as  far  as  this  boundary  line^ — in  others, 
they  arc  not  yet  carried  so  far,  while  in  some  parts  no  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  disturb  the  original  possession  of  the  river ;  bnt  that  part  of  the 

I  Dick,  Reposit.,  Tii.  191.  «  Med.  Recorder,  v.  86. 

»  Traits  de  la  Fi^rre  Jaunc,  p.  101.  *  lb.,  p.  113. 

>  Med.  Repos.,  It.  206. 
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town  where  the  malignant  feyer  chiefly  prevailed,  stands  entirely  on  made 
bad,  reclaimed  from  the  rirer  by  sinking  pens  of  large  logs,  and  filling  them 
mp  chiefly  with  green  pine  sapplings,  which  are  slightly  covered  over  with 
earth  or  gravel.  In  some  places  large  openings  are  left  for  the  formation  of 
docks,  in  others  wharves  are  formed  next  the  channel  of  the  river,  while  the 
aore  interior  parts  are  still  covered  with  water,  and  in  many  others  the  lots 
mi^  in  their  original  state;  so  that  from  these  circumstances,  and  the 
looae  texture  of  the  whole  work,  the  water  of  the  river  penetrates,  at  every 
tide,  through  the  whole  extent  of  this  wooden  fabric,  which  is  thus  alter- 
Mtdy  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water  and  air,  ajwisted  by  the  powerful 
fays  of  an  almost  vertical  sun."* 

In  1821,  when  the  fever  broke  out,  for  the  first  time,  after  the  conflagration 
«f  1804,  the  first  cases  appeared  on  the  wharves,  and  soon  after  in  Woodside 
Lane,  distant  from  the  first  about  sixty  feet.  This  lane,  according  to  Dr. 
Aicher,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  filthy  dock,  which  serves  as  a  common 
•ewer  for  all  the  ofiial  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  low  tide  is  bare  and  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  sun  for  a  considerable  distance  from  its  head.  The 
lesidents  of  this  lane  were  mostly  Irish,  recently  emigrated,  and  persons  in  the 
lowest  circumstances  and  addicted  to  filth.  "  The  fever  extended  gradually  to 
Water  Street,  first  around  the  head  of  the  dock  last  mentioned,  from  thence 
to  {he  lower  end  of  the  street  in  a  block  of  wooden  buildings  under  which  the 
tide  flowed,  and  equally  unclean  with  those  on  Woodside  Lane;  and,  in  a 
reiy  short  time,  embraced  the  whole  of  the  lower  section  of  the  town  from 
Main  Street  to  the  river.' 

Even  in  Charleston,  where,  from  the  number  of  narrow  streets,  confined 
lanes,  dirty  alleys,  and  neighbouring  swamps,  causes  of  insalubrity  are  said 
to  be  spread  more  generally  than  they  are  in  such  of  our  northern  cities 
as  are  subject  to  the  yellow  fever,  the  disease  has  usually  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wharves  among  the  shipping,  and 
in  confined  parts ;  after  which  it  spreads  more  or  less  extensively  over  the 
Atj.  These  wharves  are  constructed  of  palmetto  logs,  and  filled  up  with 
wood,  stones,  and  earth.  In  the  docks,  a  great  deal  of  mud,  with  decom- 
posed Ycgetables  and  other  materials,  are  thrown  up  by  the  tide,  and  at  low 
water  the  exhalations  are  offensive.  Independently  of  this  in  some  wharves 
the  drains  pour  out  their  contents.'  Whatever  may  be  the  views  entertained 
of  the  efficient  cause  and  mode  of  propagation  of  the  disease  by  some  of  the 
physicians  of  Charleston,  they  all  admit  these  locations  to  contain  fruitful 
Boorces  of  ii\jurious  effluvia. 

In  181T,  the  fever  commenced,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Shecut,  in  the  S.  E. 
section  of  the  city,  at  or  near  Lynch's  Lane,  and  progressed  northwardly  and 
partly  northwestwardly  to  the  market,  and  along  the  lower  end  of  Church 
Street ;  of  which  places,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  and  particularly  of  the  former, 
that  they  are  on  made  lands,  having  been  formerly  creeks,  which  intersected 
the  city. 

>  Med.  Repos.,  iv.  880.  *  Archer,  Med.  Reoorder,  v.  62,  68. 

*  Letter  of  Dr.  Campbell,  in  Watts,  p.  248;  Simonfl,  p.  18;  Strobel,  p.  181. 
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The  fever  of  Mobile,  in  1819,  commenced  on  the  water  side,  which  is  knr, 
damp,  and  was  at  that  time  in  a  deplorable  state  as  regards  deanlinai 
From  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  tke 
disease,  we  learn  that  the  wharves  were  in  a  fit  condition  to  evolve  injoriw 
exhalations.     Thej  are  **  bailt  with  hewn  timbers,  closely  laid,  confining  tke 
water  within  the  outward  dimension  of  the  wharves,  and  filled  np  with  rotUs 
logs,  bnshes,  shavings,  and  other  vegetable  matter,  covered  lightly  witk 
swamp  mud  or  earth,  presenting  to  view  an  immense  mass  in  the  most  nox- 
ions  state  of  decay.     Two  of  these  wharves,  about  450  feet  in  length,  and 
thirty  or  forty  in  breadth,  were  commenced  in  the  spring;  and  the  work  of 
filling  them  up  with  logs,  mud,  and  bushes,  was  carried  on  during  the  sum- 
mer, till  the  storm  on  the  28th  July,  and  the  sickness  of  the  workmen,  put  I 
stop  to  it     They  were,  however,  nearly  filled  up  to  the  length  and  breadth 
mentioned,  and  to  the  depth  of  4  to  10  feet,  and  the  surface  of  aboat  a  tbiid 
part,  covered  with  pieces  of  swamp  marsh,  cut  in  convenient  sizes  for  thepQ^ 
pose,  and  marsh  mud.    When  the  committee  viewed  these  wharves,  the  sight 
was  most  disgusting,  and  the  smell  so  offensive,  that  they  felt  their  health 
endangered  by  delaying  about  them."    The  other  wharves,  five  in  nnmberi 
were  little,  if  at  all,  better.    Water  Street  was  also  filled  up  with  the  sane 
kind  of  materials  to  the  depth  of  four  to  six  feet,  several  hundred  feet  ii 
length  and  fifty  in  breadth.    The  lots  on  one  side  of  that  street  were  filled 
up  with  rotten  logs,  green  pine  saplings,  and  pine  tops,  with  a  thin  layer  of 
earth.     On  the  water  side,  the  docks  were  clogged  up  with  timber,  and  driit 
logs  and  old  boats,  great  quantities  of  sea-weed  and  other  filth  in  a  state  of 
decay,  particularly  under  the  stores  standing  over  the  water.     To  these  most 
be  added  the  badly  constructed  foundations  of  the  stores  and  buildings  netr 
the  river,  retaining  beneath  them  much  unwholesome  matter  or  stagnant 
water.^    The  epidemic  of  the  same  city  in  1839  began  among  the  shipping 
exclusively."    That  of  1842  commenced  and  prevailed  principally  in  Sjuinidi 
Alley,  "  a  very  filthy  place  near  the  docks,  where  it  would  naturally  be  ei- 
pected.^'^    Of  the  localities  first  invaded  in  1853,  and  of  their  condition,  I 
shall  speak  in  another  chapter.    What  will  there  be  stated  on  good  autho- 
rity, will  not  impair  the  value  of  the  statement  made  relative  to  the  conne^ 
tion  between  the  appearance  of  the  disease  and  impure  localities.* 

The  city  of  New  Orleans,  from  the  low,  flat  situation,  and  great  humidity 
of  the  soil,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  far  beyond,  in  all  directions; 
from  the  narrowness,  closeness,  and  the  filth  of  the  majority  of  its  streets, 
and  imperfect  nature  of  the  paving,  added  to  the  habits  and  occupation  of 
a  large  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  approximates  closely,  in  a  hygienic  point 
of  view,  to  those  parts  of  our  other  cities  where  the  yellow  fever  usually 
originates  and  most  extensively  prevails ;  while  the  particular  nature  of  the 

>  See  extract  from  the  Report,  in  Watts,  pp.  272-3-4,  and  the  document  in  extenio  in 
Letters,  &o.,  on  Epid.  of  Baltimore,  in  181U,  p.  200. 
'  Monette,  p.  118. 

*  Nott,  N.  O.  Joum.,  iv.  5CG,  for  Epid.  in  1847 ;  see  N.  0.  Joum.,  t.  88;  Lewis. 

*  Report  of  Sanii.  Comm.  of  N.  0.,  1858,  p.  112. 
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•oQ,  coDsisiiiig,  as  it  does,  of  a  bed  of  trees  accnmnlated  together  by  the 
allaTions  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  the  infiltration  of  the  water  at  only  a 
ftw  inches  from  the  surface ;  the  nature,  extent,  and  proximity  of  the  ceme- 
tsariea  where  the  bodies  are  buried,  not  below,  but  above  ground ;  the  immea- 
mable  swamps  by  which  the  city  is,  as  it  were,  encircled ;  the  immense  surface 
of  mod  exposed  to  the  desiccating  power  of  the  sun  on  the  recession  of  the 
rfTer ;  and  the  vast  amount  of  shipping — ships,  steamboats,  and  small  crafts — 
wbich  line  the  levee  and  fill  the  basins  and  are  attended  with  the  inconve- 
nienoes  incident  on  such  accumulations,  all  tend  to  promote  almost  everywhere 
the  eYolution  of  injurious  exhalations.  Tet,  it  is  remarked  that,  in  this  almost 
pestiferous  city,  the  fever  usually  breaks  out  and  rages  paramount  along  or 
near  the  levee,  among  the  shipping,  in  or  near  the  basin,  or  in  the  closest, 
mthiest,  or  most  crowded  streets.  The  history  of  the  epidemics  of  1817, 
1819,  1822,  1837,  and  1839,  as  we  derive  them  from  contagionists  or  others, 
wOI  prove  this  to  have  been  the  case.^  ^ 

The  same  connection  between  insalubrious  localities,  and  the  production 
mod  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans,  is  found  to  have  existed 
in  aD  subsequent  epidemics— in  1846,  1847,  1853,  1854."  Of  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  1846,  let  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health,  through  Dr. 
Holt,  chairman  of  the  committee,  tell.  After  remarking  that  a  large  num* 
ber  of  the  citizens  had  been  induced  to  believe  that  yellow  fever  had  disap- 
peared, the  Board  speak  of  the  unusually  filthy  condition  of  the  city  since 
tbe  spring  of  the  year — a  fact  which  had  been  repeatedly  noticed  by  the  pub- 
lic press,  and  was  a  subject  of  conversation  among  all  classes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants— ^the  Board  say  that  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  since  the  water  began  to  fall  early  in  the  summer ;  and  filth  and  garb- 
age of  every  description,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  had  been  deposited  on 
the  newly  exposed  alluvial  bank  to  undergo  a  putrid  fermentation  beneath 
the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  at  a  temperature  ranging  between  130^  and  140^ 
(Fah.) ;  that  several  vessels  had  to  be  moved  from  the  wharves  between  Hos- 
pital and  Barrack  Streets,  to  the  second  municipality,  on  account  of  the 
inaafferable  stench  arising  from  the  bank  of  the  river — ^that  in  the  latter  part 
of  September  and  beginning  of  October,  five  or  six  captains  and  mates 
were  taken  ill  on  board  of  ships  lying  at  those  wharves,  and,  for  the  greater 
part,  died.  They  add  that  complaints  of  stagnant  and  putrid  water  in  vacant 
lots,  and  even  under  houses  in  the  back  streets,  were  made  early  in  the 
season;  that  the  stagnant  and  putrid  condition  of  the  water  in  the  gutters, 
and  the  accumulation  of  filth  at  the  street  crossings,  was  a  subject  of  general 
resnark,  and  that  the  stench  arising  from  the  putrid  filth  was,  in  many  in- 
stances, intolerable  and  overwhelming.' 

^  See  Piocomel,  in  Thomas,  p.  8,  &o.;  Thomas,  p.  112;  Girardin,  p.  24;  Chabert, 
p.  17,  &c ;  Carpenter,  pp.  17, 18,  19,  25,  29 ;  Bept  on  Fever  of  1819,  by  Com.  of  Med. 
Phya.  Society,  p.  6. 

*  Holt,  Kept,  of  N.  Y.  Legis.  on  Quarantine,  pp.  188,  184;  lb.,  N.  0.  Joum.,  Jan. 
1847,  p.  467 ;  Fenner,  N.  0.  Joum.,  ib.  p.  455 ;  lb.,  Fever  of  1858,  p.  72 ;  Dowler,  FoTor 
of  1858,  p.  42. 

•JS.  0.  Joum.,  iU.  487.    See  also  p.  275. 
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Dr.  Barton,  in  his  late  excellent  report  on  the  wnftarj  condltioii  of  Xev 
Orleans  in  1853,  calls  attention  to  the  connectioVi  in  qeestion,  and  alter  r^ 
marking  that  it  is  more  apparent  in  northern  eities,  where  there  is  such  i 
difference  in  elevation,  dryness,  and  rentilatien,  he  proceeds :  "  StiD,  then 
are  localities  here  where  those  differences  exidt  to  a  notable  degree,  tad 
which  are  the  special  hotbeds  of  pestilence  whenerer  it  exists,  as  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  St.  Thomas,  Madison,  and  St.  Mary's  Streets,  the  triangle, 
abont  Gormley's  Basin,  some  of  the  front  streets  of  Lalayette,  and  finally  the 
seventh  ward.  These  are  damp,  filthy,  crowded,  and  badly  ventilated^  (ppL 
348,  367). 

The  fever  of  St.  Angnstine,  in  1821,  began  and  prevailed  along  the  rirer 
in  a  low  and  damp  soil,  and  in  1839  the  sickness  commenced  both  in  the 
yessels  lying  in  the  harbonr  and  in  several  buildings  situated  in  the  back  part 
of  the  town.^  At  Natchez,  in  1825,  it  commenced  under  the  Hill.*  At 
Alexandria  (Miss.),  and  Yicksburg,  in  1839  and  1841,  it  broke  out  at  the 
low  parts  of  these  towns  near  the  steamboat  landings.' 

In  the  latter  place,  in  1847,  the  fever  commenced  at  a  distance  from  ship- 
ping, and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  and  west  of  the  market  house. 
"  The  square  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  old  wooden  buildings  in  a  de> 
cayed  and  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  putrid  effluvia  which  was  percepti- 
ble in  every  part  of  it,  was  almost  Intolerable,  besides  which,  a  great  deal  <d 
grading  and  filling  up  had  been  going  on  for  several  weeks  on  all  the  streets 
around  this  square,  which  presented  an  immense  deposit  of  fresh  earth,  from 
which  a  constant  and  most  unwholesome  exhalation  must  have  issued,  pro- 
duced by  the  intense  heat  which  prevailed  at  the  time."* 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  fever  of  Galveston  (Texas),  of  the 
Bay  of  Biloxi,  of  St.  Louis,  in  1839,  and  of  Pensacola  in  1765  and  1822,  and 
of  Augusta  (Ga.),  in  1839,^  and  Savannah  in  1820.*  At  Sclma,  in  1853,  where 
the  fever  was  undoubtedly  of  local  origin,  it  was  remarked,  that  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, those  who  took  the  disease  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  that 
part  of  Water  and  Broad  streets  where  the  first  cases  had  occurred.  In  a 
future  chapter  we  shall  see  what  was  the  condition  of  that  part.'^  The  first 
case  which  occurred  at  Centreville  (La.),  in  1853,  was  a  mulatto  man,  a 
cooper,  working  and  sleeping  in  a  shop  on  the  banks  of  the  Teche.  For 
several  years,  all  the  chips  and  shavings  from  this  shop  had  been  carried  on 
to  the  low  places  along  its  banks,  and  into  the  stream  to  the  distance  of 
forty  or  fifty  feet,  forming  a  sort  of  wharf  for  the  landing  of  the  steamboats. 
This  man  had  no  intercourse  with  any  person  affected  with  the  disease,  nor 
with  any  place  where  it  prevailed." 

»  Strobel,  pp.  131,  152,;  Monettc,  p.  123. 

«  Merrill,  N.  0.  Journ.,  ii.  217.  »  Monette,  pp.  104,100,  110. 

*  A  HiHt.  of  the  Epidemic,  which  prevailed  in  Mcksburg  daring  the  fall  of  1847,  by 
A.  L.  C.  Mngnider,  M.  D.,  N.  0.  Journ.,  May,  1848,  p.  090. 

»  Kept.  p.  28.  •  Waring,  p.  11. 

^  Report  of  N.  0.  Sanitary  Commission,  p.  105. 

•  Wood,  in  Fenner*8  Rep.  Tr.  of  Assoc,  Tii.  602 ;  see  also  Rep.  of  N.  0.,  1868,  pp.  60-1. 
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From  all  that  piecedeB,  it  maj  be  perceived  that  the  yellow  fever  of  Phihi* 
Mphia,  in  originating -and  prodacing  its  greatest  ravages  in  low,  damp,  close, 
iad  filthy  situations,  does  not  exhibit  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  itself ;  that  the 
oeearrenee  of  the  disease  nnder  circamstances  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be  viewed 
in  fhe  light  of  a  coincidence;  and  that  the  disease  ranst  necessarily  be  consi- 
dered as  in  some  way  connected,  both  as  regards  its  rise  and  its  progress,  with 
Idealities  of  the  nature  and  condition  mentioned.  Else  how  could  we  explain 
tke  fttct  that  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  chosen  seats  of  origin 
aad  greater  prevalence  of  the  fever,  have  almost  invariably  been  localities  in 
ev^y  way  analogous  to  those  affected  here.  That  the  yellow  fever  has  occa* 
rionally  been  found  to  prevail  in  situations  which  are  high  and  generally  sain- 
I,  and  secured  against  the  injurious  influences  of  wharves,  docks,  shipping, 
at  Natchez,  Washington,  Woodville  (all  in  the  State  of  Mississippi), 
1b  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia,  and  various  spots  in  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
and  elsewhere — is  true ;  but  in  admitting  a  connection  between  the  origin 
and  prevalence  of  the  disease  and  the  existence  of  localities,  of  the  nature 
deieribed,  with  the  evolution  of  the  exhalations  resulting  therefrom,  I  am  far 
firom  wishing  to  represent  such  localities  as  the  only  ones  containing  the 
materials  required  for  the  elaboration  of  the  poison  giving  rise  to  the  effect  in 
qtustion.  For  though,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  this  poison 
ii  found  to  arise  about  wharves  and  the  like,  and  in  the  low  and  confined 
parts  of  towns,  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  the  possibility  of  its  being  produced 
elsewhere,  particularly  when  we  discover  there  some  of  those  usual  sources 
<rf  exhalation  which,  when  combined  with  a  peculiar  constitution  of  atmo- 
sphere and  placed  under  the  influence  of  the  meteorological  agencies  formerly 
described,  are  proved  by  experience  to  possess  an  injurious  tendency. 

As  regards  Oermantown,  enough  has  already  been  said  to  show  that  the  lo- 
cality affiected  was  of  a  nature  such  as  to  assimilate  it  to  the  usual  seats  of  the 
disease  elsewhere ;  and  the  history  of  the  fever  of  Natchez,  Washington,  and 
WoodviDe,  as  given  by  Drs.  Perlee,*  Merrill,"  and  Cartwright,"  certainly  exhi- 
bited a  state  of  things — ^large  accumulations  of  filth,  masses  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  extensive  digging,  filling,  and  other 
derangement  of  the  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  levelling,  &c.,  by  which  large  snr- 
fiices  were  left,  after  being  wet,  to  the  desiccating  agency  of  a  sun  of  unusual 
power — which,  in  the  minds  of  unprejudiced  inquirers,  will  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  that  there  the  sources  of  an  impure  and  injurious  atmosphere  were 
BoiBctently  ample  to  give  rise  to  an  effect  similar  to  that  produced  here  and 
in  localities  of  kindred  character;  while  the  few  instances  in  which  the  oc- 
currence of  the  fever  appears  to  be  unconnected  with  agencies  of  the  kind,  and 
to  be  due  to  causes  which  elude  our  observation,  must  be  regarded  as  of  an 
exceptional  character,  and  classed  with  those  in  which  the  ordinary  forms  of 
malarial  fever  break  out  and  spread  extensively  in  spots,  very  unlike  those 
universally  regarded  as  the  natural  abode  of  those  diseases.    We  all  know 

>  PhiUuL  Med.  k  Phys.  Jonm.,  iii.  8.  >  Ibid.,  Ix.  240 ;  N.  A.  Journ.,  U.  217. 

s  Medical  Recoider,  ix.  8, 226. 
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that  the  localities  nsnally  affected,  are  characterized  by  a  geological  foma- 
tion  of  tertiary  and  cretaceoas  secondary  deposit  with  argillaceona  and  rick 
allavial  soil,  more  or  less  impervioos  to  water;  or  where,  whateyer  beth 
appearance  of  the  soil,  water  is  found  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  rv* 
face ;  or  where  the  latter  is  dotted  with  marshy  fields,  and  trayersed  by  ilag> 
gish  streams;  or  by  swampy,  low,  flat  leyel  land,  as  along  the  banks  of  likci 
and  winding  streams;  or  by  level  plains,  ravines,  or  deep  valleys,  either  dried 
or  drying  on  the  snrface,  after  having  been  thoroughly  wet,  and  perchanee 
encased  between  mountain  elevations,  covered,  as  in  India,  with  jangles;  or, 
in  the  .West  Indies,  with  impenetrable  mangroves  or  thick  forest,  and  eoi- 
taining  a  large  amount  of  organic  remains.    In  localities  thus  cbaracterixed, 
we  may  almost  certainly  count  on  meeting  with  malarial  fever  in  some  one  or 
other  of  its  varied  forms,  after  a  certain  continuance  of  high  atmospheric 
heat.    In  others,  differently  circumstanced,  we  may  safely  anticipate  an  ex- 
emption from  that  disease.    And  yet,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  ovt 
instances  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fever  breaking  out  in  places  remark- 
able for  aridity  and  want  of  water,  and  almost  destitute  of  vegetation.    These 
also  are  exceptions  to  a  rule,  and  if  from  their  occurrence,  we  are  not  josti- 
fied  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  close  connection  between 
swamps,  marshes,  river  shores,  and  the  like,  and  perodic  fevers,  and  in  refasing 
to  admit  the  association  as  effect  and  cause  between  these,  and  the  ezhalatiou 
issuing  from  those  surfaces ;  it  would  be  unsafe  to  conclude  from  the  occadonal 
appearance  of  the  yellow  fever,  in  high,  dry  and  clean  localities,  that  its  origin 
is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  condition  of  places  differently  situated ;  that 
it  is  not  due  to  a  cause  appertaining  specially  to  these  localities,  and  must  be 
the  effect  of  an  imported  contagious  poison. 

It  is  not  in  this  country  only  that  facts  of  the  kind  mentioned  have  been 
noticed.  What  I  have  described  as  occurring  here,  has  been  observed  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  and  in  tropical  climates,  thereby  establishing  still 
more  conclusively  the  connection  between  the  origin  and  prevalence  of  the 
yellow  fcYcr  and  localities  of  a  nature  and  condition  calculated,  when  placed 
under  the  influence  of  certain  meteorological  agencies,  to  produce  an  impure 
and  injurious  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  fever  of  Cordova,  in  1804,*  was 
confined  within  the  limits  of  the  low  parts  of  the  city,  in  ill-ventilated, 
crowded,  and  filthy  streets,  in  which  are  situated  a  number  of  factories.  At 
Espajo,  also  in  1804,"  the  quarter  of  St.  Sebastian,  to  which  the  fever  was 
almost  completely  limited,  is  relatively  low,  exposed  to  the  reflection  of  the 
sun,  ill  ventilated,  and  horribly  filthy,  both  in  consequence  of  its  position  and 
the  squalidncss  of  its  inhabitants.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Montilla,'  of 
Asco  in  1821,*  Mequinza,*  and  Nonasp^.*  The  yellow  fever  of  Gibraltar  has 
usually  prevailed  about  the  lower  declivity  of  the  rock,  and  here,  or  when  it 

»  Chervin,  Mai.  Sanit.,  p.  26.  «  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  23.  *  Pari  set,  p.  61 ;  Chervin,  op.  cit.,  p.  80 

^  Candiillero,  in  Decanas  do  Medeoina,  vi.  413;  Kocbouz,  p.  141 ;  of  Tortoaa,  O'UaUo- 
ran,  p.  113 ;  Malaga,  ib.,  p.  126 ;  Puerta  di  Santa  Marie  ib..  p.  134. 

*  Chervin,  p.  80. 
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appeared  in  higher  sitaations,  aa  occurred  in  1804  and  1813,  it  has  asaally 
been  more  general  among  the  lower  classes,  particalarlj  where  the  popnla- 
tion  was  dense,  the  houses  badly  ventilated,  where  due  attention  to  per- 
iODal  and  domestic  cleanliness  was  neglected,  and  where  the  localities  were 
of  Bnch  a  nature  and  in  such  a  condition  as  to  produce  a  contamination  of 
fhe  air.     Or  again,  it  has  shown  itself  in  or  near  a  line  of  the  drains,  which, 
ai  well  as  other  sources  of  exhalation,  appear  to  have  been  prolific  of  in- 
jorioos  effects.     On  this  subject,  the  reader  will  be  fully  satisfied  on  turning 
to  the  writings  of  Drs.  Hennen,^  Amiel,*  Smith,*  P.  Wilson,*  and  Chervin,* 
and  to  the  reports  of  the  various  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  causes  of  the  epidemics  of  that  place,  all  of  whom  have  pointed  out  the 
eonnectioa,  as  existing  in  that  city,  between  the  appearance  of  the  fever  and 
the  various  causes  of  insalubrity  on  which  I  have  dwelt,  and  prove,  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  whenever  the  yellow  fever  has  made  its  appearance  in  Gibraltar, 
H  has  always  commenced  in  the  filthiest  and  most  crowded  spots,  among  the 
lower  and  more  disorderly  classes  of  inhabitants,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
dimins  and  other  sources  of  impurities.    In  1804  and  1813,  Boyd's  Buildings 
were  the  first  spot  on  which  it  showed  itself.   These  covered  a  space  of  29,200 
eabic  feet,  and  stood  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  town,  on  ground  which  appears  originally  to  have  been  washed 
from  the  mountain  down  two  gullies,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  were  situ- 
ated, and  the  streams  of  which  they  obstructed  in  the  rainy  season.     These 
baildings  were  formerly  subdivided  into  small,  dirty,  and  ill-ventilated  tene- 
ments, into  which  Individuals  of  the  lower  classes  were  generally  crowded  to 
excess,  and  were  considered  for  a  long  time  as  the  filthiest  spot  in  Gibraltar. 
In  1814^  the  cases  which  first  alarmed  the  garrison  occurred  at  Cavallero's 
Bnildings,  situated  at  Arengo's  Gully,  and  at  the  top  of  the  central  part  of 
the  town.    "Those  buildings  competed  at  the  time  with  Boyd's,  for  want  of 
deanlineas.    They  were  inhabited  by  about  300  Portuguese,  of  the  lower 
order,  and,  close  to  them,  there  was  an  accumulation  of  filth  (one  of  several 
deposits  in  the  place),  which  emitted  a  very  offensive  stench  and  attracted  an 
incredible  swarm  of  flies,  which,  infecting  the  whole  neighbourhood,  became 
at  the  time  the  subject  of  general  observation  and  surprise.^'*    As  a  further 
example,  I  shall  cite  the  epidemic  of  1828,  when  the  fever  broke  out  in  what 
la  called  District  No.  24,  situated  at  the  southeast  angle  of  the  city,  and  sur- 
rounded by  hills  or  walls.     On  this  subject.  Dr.  Hennen  remarks:  ''The 
whole  of  these  cases,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Civil  Hospital, 
are  in  the  line  of  a  drain  which  comes  from  Mr.  Martin's  house,  and  within 

>  Topography,  p.  46,  &c. 

*  Edinb.  Joorn.,  xxxt.  268;  Johnson  on  Tropical  Climates,  p.  257. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  15.  *  Page  29,  &c. 

*  Lettre  k  M.  Monfalcon,  p.  10;  R^ponse  &  M.  Guyon,  p.  10,  Ac. ;  See  also,  Humphrey, 
Edinburgh  Joum.,  No.  46 ;  Bancroft,  p.  478,  Engl.  edit. ;  Letters  to  the  Lieutenant-Go- 
Temor,  published  by  Mr.  Frazer,  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  xiii.  387,  &o. ;  Gillkrest,  Cycl.  Pract. 
Med.,  ii.  p.  291 ;  Second  Quarantine  Report,  p.  1G3. 

*  Amiel,  Edinb.  Joum  ,  xxxv.  268. 
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a  few  yards  of  the  doors  of  the  tenements  where  the  indiTidaals  bare  beet 
taken  ill  there  is  a  large  open  grating,  from  which  very  offenslTe  raponrs  ait 
said  to  arise ;  and  Mr.  Wilson  states  to  me  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be 
otherwise,  as  no  fewer  than  fonr  privies  empty  their  contents  into  the  drain."  b 
another  letter,  Dr.  Hennen,  states  that  he  has  minutely  examined  District  Ka 
24,  and  adds  that  at  almost  every  step  he  took  he  had  reason  for  sorprise,  "not 
that  fever  had  broken  oot  there,  bnt  that  it  had  not  extended  farther ;  fron 
whatever  causes  it  may  have  proceeded,  the  panper  population  is  dense  to  t 
degree  incredible,  except  to  those  who  have  seen  it  In  sheds  withoot  vea- 
tilation,  without  drainage,  and  generally  composed  of  the  slightest  materiali, 
in  tiers  of  beds  as  close  as  in  a  crowded  transport,  numerous  individuih 
sleep ;  they  go  out  to  their  work  at  an  early  hour,  and  return  at  gun-fire, 
locking  up  their  miserable  places  of  nocturnal  shelter  during  the  day,  and 
leaving  them  saturated  with  the  steam  of  their  bedding,  their  food,  and  the 
overflowing  receptacles  of  their  ordure." 

Cadiz,  at  the  highest  point  of  its  surface,  is  situated  only  forty-seven  Eng- 
lish feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  its  lowest,  where  there  is  bnt  little 
declivity,  at  only  nine  feet.^  In  1800,  and  the  subsequent  sicklj  seasons  of 
1804, 1810,  and  1813,  the  fever  broke  out  in  this  low,  moist  situation.  From 
Arejula'  we  learn  that  in  the  first-mentioned  year  the  disease  remained  long 
stationary  in  that  quarter,  which  is  denominated  Santa  Maria ;  and  Berths 
(p.  52),  who  repeats  the  statement,  adds  that  there  the  streets  are  narrower 
and  dirtier  than  in  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  inhabited  by  sailors,  workmen, 
and  custom-house  officers ;  that  the  houses  are  not  only  smaller,  but  more 
crowded ;  that  the  mortality  was  there  greater  than  elsewhere ;  and  that  the 
disease  prevailed  there  longer  than  in  other  parts  of  the  city  (p.  162).  Of 
this  quarter,  Mr.  Doughty,  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  1810,  g^ves  the 
following  picture :  ''From  the  time  I  took  up  my  residence  in  the  St.  Elena 
Barracks,  situated  in  the  above  quarter,  and  not  more  than  fifty  yards  from 
the  back  of  its  several  lanes  and  buildings,  it  was  my  custom,  in  my  daily 
visits  to  the  Hospicio  and  the  San  Juan  de  Dios  Hospitals,  to  pass  througb 
the  narrow  streets  of  this  quarter,  and  I  particularly  observed  the  striking 
difference,  as  to  cleanliness,  in  this  part  of  Cadiz,  where  the  poor  classei 
dwell,  to  what  is  found  in  the  open  streets  facing  the  sea,  where  the  mercan* 
tile  and  higher  orders  of  society  reside.  In  the  latter,  there  was  nothing 
offensive  to  either  sense ;  while  in  the  former  the  olfactory  nerves  were  assailed 
with  the  most  noxious  exhalations,  and  the  eyes  disgusted  with  every  sort  of 
filthy  and  cxcrementitious  matters  thrown  indiscriminately  into  the  streets. 
Fish-bones,  rotten  vegetables,  and  rotten  matters  of  every  description,  mixed 
together  with  the  contents  of  the  receptacles  of  the  night,  formed  the  covering 
of  most  of  those  extremely  crowded  and  ill- ventilated  streets."  Well  could 
Mr.  Doughty  ask  whether,  if  Cadiz  were  built  of  adamant,  and  its  streets 
covered  from  time  to  time  with  matters  of  this  description,  on  which  the 
solar  influence  might  operate  to  a  degree  of  heat  equal  to  05<^  or  100^,  often 

»  Fellowes,  p.  1.  '  Feb.  Amarilla,  p.  340 ;  Bancroft,  Scq.,  p.  803,  not«. 
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taperienced  out  of  the  shade  in  that  city  in  the  snmmer  months,  there  wonld 
BOt  be  just  grounds  to  expect  the  generation  of  fever.  Dr.  Chervin  has 
proved,  on  the  anthority  of  several  native  physicians  and  others,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  several  epidemics  of  Cadiz  the  air  of  the  infected  district  was 
Ughly  tainted.' 

A  distingoished  writer  of  onr  own  country,  who  visited  Andalnsia  in  1805» 
fipr  professional  purposes,  the  late  Dr.  Pascalis,  of  New  York,  remarks:  ''The 
whole  city  (of  CadiE)  is  traversed  by  sewers,  which  are  cleansed  by  the  tides. 
When  the  east  or  Levant  wind  blows,  the  ^ater  is  carried  off  from  the  port; 
the  tides  are  leeward,  and  can  no  longer  wash  the  filth  from  the  sewers. 
Sometimes,  in  the  greatest  heat  of  summer,  this  violent  wind  blows  fifteen  or 
twenty-one  days  without  intermission,  and  pestiferous  gases  from  the  filth  of 
the  city  are  continually  emitted  through  the  air-holes  of  the  sewers.'" 

The  epidemic  of  Seville,  in  1800,  first  declared  itself  in  the  suburb  of 
Triana,  on  the  southwest  of  the  city,  and  only  separated  from  it  by  the 
Chiadalquivir.  It  is  inhabited  by  mariners  and  workmen.  M.  Berthe* 
etatea,  that  when  once  introduced  in  this  suburb,  the  fever  was  confined  to 
a  small  space  for  more  than  fifteen  days.  It  then  spread  all  over,  caused 
much  mortality,  extended  to  the  suburb  of  Los  Humeros,  directly  opposite 
Triana,  and  which,  like  the  latter,  adjoins  the  river,  and  is  very  low  and 
fihhy,  and  inhabited  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  In  Seville  itself 
the  disease  prevailed  most  extensively  and  fatally  in  low  situations,  and  filthy, 
narrow,  and  crowded  streets  and  houses.*  Similar  observations  were  made 
at  Xeres,  Port  Sta.  Maria,  and  many  villages,  the  disease  being  more  preva* 
lent  and  fatal  in  proportion  to  the  lowness  and  humidity,  as  well  as  the 
crowded  state  of  the  situations.^ 

The  fever  of  Seville,  in  1819,  broke  out  in  the  quarter  of  Santa  Cruz. 
Pariset,  in  his  fantastic  work  already  mentioned,"  states,  that  this  quarter 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  him  from  the  singular  nature  of  its  structure. 
It  ia  composed  of  a  mass  of  houses,  of  moderate  height,  whitewashed,  like  all 
other  similar  buildings  in  Andalusia,  but  separated  by  tortuous  streets,  so 
narrow  as  not  to  afford  room  for  the  passage  of  two  men  abreast.  "  There 
are  indeed  turns  and  angles  where  I  touched  with  my  elbows  the  houses  of 
both  sides  of  the  street."  "These  narrow  lanes  are  paved  with  pebbles, 
which  are  easily  detached  and  form  hollows  in  which  the  filth  accumulates ; 
■o  that  the  city  is  considerably  dirtier  in  that  quarter  than  it  is  in  any  of  the 
others.  One  may  readily  understand  that,  in  streets  so  narrow,  tortuous, 
and  irregular,  which  had  already  so  greatly  surprised  me  in  other  cities, 
and  particularly  at  Cordova,  the  atmosphere  is  scarcely  ever  renewed ;  and 
that  during  this  long  repose,  which  nothing  disturbs,  it  has  full  time  to  be- 

I  H^vre  Jaune  d'Espagne,  p.  22. 

*  A  StatemeDt  of  the  Occurrences  during  a  malignant  Yellow  Fever  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  during  the  Autumnal  Months  of  1819,  p.  7. 

*  Pr^ia  de  la  Maladies,  &c.,  pp.  59,  60.  «  Ibid.,  p.  163. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  161 ;  Chervin,  Fev.  of  Spain,  p.  63;  O'HaUoran,  p.  163,  &c. 

*  Obserr.  but  la  Fi^vre  Jaune  Faites  a  Cadiz  en  1819,  pp.  21-2. 
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come  saturated  with  all  the  vapoars  evolved  from  aabstancea  and  oSah  of  d 
kind.  Add  to  this,  that  during  very  hot  weather,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
quarter  of  Santa  Cruz  are  accustomed  to  stretch  awnings  across  from  one 
house  to  another,  so  as  to  intercept  the  light  and  temper  the  ardour  of  tk 
sun.  Thus  plunged  in  the  shade,  they  are  equally  so  in  their  own  emanik 
tions.  Now,  it  must  follow,  that  if  the  inhabitants  are  crowded  in  dwelliagi 
so  constructed,  their  animal  emanations  evolved  by  the  temperatare,  and  acci- 
mulating  without  end  in  an  atmosphere  stagnant  and  already  charged  with 
other  vapours,  these  dwellings  wiy  acquire  the  greatest  aptitude,  not  only  to 
receive  and  propagate,  but  also  to  produce  spontaneously  the  most  fatal 
diseases." 

Of  Malaga,  it  is  admitted  by  no  less  a  contag^onist  than  Sir  James  Fel- 
lowes,  that,  "  even  with  the  least  torrent  of  the  Ouadalmana,  the  streets  an 
overflowed,  which,  upon  the  waters  retiring,  are  left  full  of  mud  and  day" 
{Fellowes,  p.  158) ;  and  that  the  people  there,  contagionists  as  they  all  were, 
thought  that  such  occurrences  could  have  an  influence  in  occasioning  the  dis- 
ease, we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  Mendoza,  in  his  history  of  the  epidenie 
of  1803,  '4,  says  that  since  that  period  measures  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  water  entering  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 

The  memorable  epidemic  of  Barcelona,  in  1821,  is  well  known  to  hais 
commenced  in  the  port  of  Barcelonette,  and  to  have  subsequently  extended 
to  the  city  proper,  committing  its  greatest  ravages  in  low,  crowded,  and 
filthy  localities,  inhabited  by  the  lower  classes  of  society.  That  such  locali- 
ties existed,  and,  together  with  the  filth  incident  to  a  crowded  seaport,  tended 
to  contaminate  the  atmosphere,  may  be  gathered  from  the  description  of  the 
events  furnished  by  Rochoux,*  O'Halloran,"  and  Chervin,'  and  which  are 
summed  up  in  the  following  statement  made  by  competent  professional  authori- 
ties :  ''From  the  neglect  of  the  public  police  for  many  years,  the  sewers,  drains, 
canals,  and  other  channels  for  carrying  off  the  impurities  of  the  city,  haie 
been  choked  up  or  become  foul  to  such  a  degree  that,  towards  the  end  of 
June,  it  was  impossible  to  pass  by  the  sea  wall,  where  they  are  discharged 
into  the  harbour,  without  being  incommoded  by  the  stench  of  accumulated 
and  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  Notwithstanding  the  work 
which  was  executed  some  years  ago  in  the  bed  of  the  Condal,  the  shallowness 
of  its  water,  the  slowness  of  its  course,  the  constant  action  of  an  ardent  sun 
throughout  the  day — all  these  causes  produced  a  stagnation  of  the  impurities 
of  the  city,  and  rendered  their  discharge  difficult,  giving  occasion  to  delete- 
rious emanations  from  all  points  of  the  canal.  The  careful  examination  of 
the  committee  charged  with  cleansing  the  port,  has  shown  that  this  water- 
course was  obstructed  at  its  mouth  by  a  band  of  sand,  which,  hindering  its 
discharge,  had  occasioned  a  considerable  collection  of  stinking  water,  the 
product  of  various  manufactures,  slaughter-houses,  wash-houses,  and  other 

>  Reoh.  BUT  lea  dif.  Mai.  qa'on  appelle  Fi^y.  JauDe,  pp.  8G-7. 

•  Yellow  Fever  of  the  South  and  East  Coasts  of  Spain,  pp.  6,  7, 12. 

•  Fever  of  Spain,  p.  76 ;  Report,  p.  64. 
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MtablishmentB  situated  on  its  banks  exhaling  an  insnfferable  stench.  The 
Hune  committee  found  that  the  foal  water  stagnant  round  this  sand  bank  was 
tme  foot  higher  than  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  more  or  less  in  other  places. 
The  modem  works  of  the  port  have  converted  it  into  a  sort  of  stagnant  pool, 
of  which  the  cleansing  has  been  neglected  for  several  years,  producing  a  focus 
ct  infection  which  had  not  previously  existed."  Add  to  this,  that  the  dis- 
eue  prevailed  more  extensively,  and  proved  more  fatal,  in  the  neighbourhood 
id  these  impurities,  and  that  it,  as  also  the  mortality,  lessened  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  from  these.* 

Finally,  at  Leghorn,  in  1804,  the  disease  began  in  the  worst  ventilated 
and  most  unhealthy  part  of  the  city.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  build- 
ings, defended  from  every  wind,  filthy  from  the  offals  of  filth  and  butcher 
meat,  and  filled  with  stagnant  putrid  exhalations,  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  con- 
trired  to  be  the  seat  of  such  a  disease.  At  first  slow  in  its  progress,  and 
almost  unobserved,  it  next  spread  in  other  directions;  bat  always  gradually, 
and  with  difficulty,  along  certain  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  ill  ventilated,  with 
lugfa,  confined,  and  filthy  houses,  crowded  with  inhabitants  of  the  poorest 
classes.' 

.  The  result  is  not  different  in  tropical  climates,  for  there,  as  elsewhere,  the 
disease  is  confined  in  all  the  island  to  the  sea-coast — can  only  spread  into  the 
Interior  of  continents  where  the  country  is  flat  and  low,  possessing  little  ele^ 
tation  above  that  level,  and  retaining  a  temperature  such  as  has  been  pointed 
oat  in  a  preceding  chapter ;  and  is  uniformly  more  apt  to  appear  in  places 
calculated,  by  their  position,  their  hygienic  condition,  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  other  contingencies,  natural  and  artificial,  to  give  rise  to  the  evolution 
of  atmospheric  impurities.'  We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  West  Indies, 
as  with  us,  the  disease  generally  occurs  in  cities,  towns,  or  villages,  or  in 
aitaations  containing  a  large  number  of  individuals  collected  together  within 
a  narrow  compass.  If  in  our  latitudes  we  discover  in  the  construction  of  the 
cities  and  towns  visited  by  the  disease — in  their  peculiar  location,  in  the 
nature  and  condition  of  many  of  our  streets,  and  in  the  state  of  our  ports, 
iample  cause  for  the  production  of  atmospheric  impurities,  we  shall,  on 
azamination,  find  that  matters  cannot  take  a  different  turn  in  the  West  In- 
diea ;  and  that  there  also  a  connection  exists  between  the  evolution  of  such 
imparities  and  the  rise  and  progrens  of  the  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Ferguson  re- 
marks, that  the  generality  of  West  India  towns,  and  consequently  of  places 
for  the  garrisons  of  the  troops,  are  situated  on  the  leeward  shores  of  the 
oonntrj,  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  bays  that  can  be  found,  as  a  protection 
to  their  trade  against  the  winds  from  the  sea.  The  soil  of  such  localities 
most  always  be  alluvial,  and  is  often  marshy.  Nine-tenths  of  the  towns  are 
inclosed  by  high  hills  rising  immediately  behind  them,  which  exclude  the 

>  Manifest,  Maclean  on  Quarantine,  p.  129;  An.  de  la  M^d.  FhysioL,  i.  420-1. 
s  Palloni,  p.  29;  see  also  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonrn.,  il.  89. 
■  Ferguson,  Med.  Ch.  Tr.,  Tiii.  138;  Pinckard,  ii.  487;  Fugnet,  p.  881;  Dariste, 
p.  84 ;  Lefort,  p.  9 ;  K^raudrcn,  p.  28 ;  Lempriere,  ii.  4,  &c. 
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breeze  which,  in  its  natural  coarse,  ought  to  reach  them  from  the  windwnd 
side  of  the  country;  and  if,  besides,  we  bear  in  mind  that  their  cleyation  k 
generally  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  shall  have  abundant  reason  for 
concluding,  that  if  the  highest  degrees  of  reflected  tropical  heat,  and  defectm 
ventilation,  when  combined  with  marshy  soils,  or  the  dryer  alluvial  ones  under 
the  agency  of  heavy  rains,  can  give  rise  to  atmospheric  impuritieB  of  an  iuji* 
rious  character,  such  impurities  will  be  the  more  readily  found  in  localitici 
like  those  described,  and  "  which,  so  far  from  being  corrected  by  an  enlighW 
ened  police  of  towns,  are  often  forced  into  unnatural  activity  by  the  utter 
disregard  of  those  regulations  of  cleanliuess  and  order,  that  all  well-governed 
communities  take  pride  in  observing."*  To  this  it  must  be  added,  as  a  further 
indication  of  resemblance  of  these  towns  to  those  infected  in  temperate 
climates,  that  they  are  generally  seaport  towns,  where  are  collected  shipi 
and  sailors — so  often,  indeed,  as  almost  to  justify  the  assertion  that  it  seldon 
occurs  elsewhere;'  that  the  fever  usually  breaks  out  and  prevails — as  might 
indeed  be  inferred  from  the  name  formerly  given  to  it,  fitvrt  meieloiU — mors 
extensively  among  or  in  close  proximity  to  the  shipping ;  and  that  in  which- 
ever  town  it  may  occur,  the  disease,  as  experience  shows,  exercises  its  most 
baneful  influence  in  low,  close,  and  ill  ventilated  situations-^as  small  streets, 
lanes,  alleys,  the  lower  stories  of  houses,  and  the  like — in  all  which  we  an 
more  certain  to  discover  some  of  the  many  causes  of  impure  air,  which,  whci 
aided  by  the  meteorological  agencies  already  specified  as  existing  in  greatest 
abundance  in  tropical  climates,  must  necessarily  give  rise  to  injurious  results.' 
The  history  of  even  the  earliest  epidemics  on  record  furnishes  abundant 
proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the  statement  hero  made ;  for  it  shows  among  other 
circumstances  that  the  disease  has  usually  broken  out  in  the  harbours  of  the 
towns  visited,  among  the  shipping  and  in  the  parts  adjoining.  Such  was  the 
case  in  Martinique  in  1G90,  when  to  the  ordinary  sources  of  impurities  inci- 
dent to  a  West  India  seaport,  was  added  the  effluvium  resulting  from  a  large 
quantity  of  putrid  meat ;  in  the  same  place  at  subsequent  periods  ;*  at  Port 
de  Paix  and  L6ogane  in  1691 ;  at  Cape  Ilaytien  in  1696,  1705,  1733, 1734, 
1743,  and  1755;*  at  Carthagena  in  1729,  1730,  &c.,«  and  such  will  be  found 
to  be  the  case  up  to  the  present  day  in  these  and  other  localities  of  tropical 
climates.  In  all,  sources  of  atmospheric  impurities  arising  from  the  vicinity 
of  shipping,  from  peculiarity  of  position,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  &c.,  no 
less  than  from  the  absence  or  neglect  of  proper  hygienic  regulations  continue 
to  abound.  Take  we  Vera  Cruz  for  an  example,  we  shall  find  that  those  causes 
of  insalubrity  exist  both  within  and  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  latter 
is  built  on  a  low,  level,  sandy,  and  barren  soil.  The  population,  as  we  learn 
from  Humboldt,  is  exceedingly  crowded ;  tlie  external  walls,  which  are  high, 
impede  the  free  circulation  of  air ;  during  the  summer,  the  S.  E.  and  £.  S.  R 

»  Ferguson,  Mod.-Ch.  Tr.,  viii.  127-8.  ■  Dariste,  p.  34;  Lempriere,  ii.  32. 

'  Cherrin,  in  llufi,  p.  94. 

*  Chanvalon,  Voyage  it  la  Martinique  fait  en  1751,  p.  148. 

»  Moreau  de  St.  M^ry,  ii.  634,  701.  •  UUoa,  i.  41. 
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wind,  which  at  best  is  feeble,  is  felt  only  on  the  terraces  of  the  crowded 
houses ;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  streets,  being  asoallj  in  a  filthy  condition, 
it  follows  that  the  inhabitants  are  immersed  in  a  stagnant,  overheated,  and 
impure  atmosphere,  highly  detrimental  to  the  health  of  strangers  nnacens- 
tomed  to  its  effects.^  The  port,  besides,  is  crowded  with  vessels  from  various 
parts  of  the  world.  While  such  are  some  of  the  sources  of  impurity  existing 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  latter  are 
not  less  abundant ;  for  the  sandy  plains  by  which  the  city  is  surrounded,  s% 
ftr  from  being  arid,  are  intersected  with  marshy  depressions,  in  which  Inzn- 
riate  numbers  of  shrub  trees,  and  among  these  the  mangrove,  whose  roots, 
like  those  of  kindred  plants  when  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
■on,  have  been  found  by  Humboldt  and  others  to  evolve  emanations  highly 
prejudicial  to  health.' 

At  Allenton,  Key  West,  where  nearly  all  the  cases  occurred  during  the 
epidemic  of  1824,  many  sources  of  impure  air  were  found  to  exist,  and  gave 
riie  to  emanations  of  the  most  concentrated  and  powerful  kind.  The  surface 
ef  the  whole  island  is  level  and  low — a  large  proportion  of  the  interior  is 
occapied  by  lagoons  or  ponds  of  stagnant  water  and  marshes.  The  former 
containing  a  great  quantity  of  dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  the 
latter  being  covered  with  a  rank  vegetation.  Besides  that,  there  is  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  marine  substances,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  which  are 
thrown  up  upon  the  beach,  and  from  which  evolve  the  most  offensive  effluvia. 
ADenton,  itself,  is  situated  on  a  part  of  the  island  most  abundantly  supplied 
with  materials  for  decomposition ;  its  site  is  the  lowest  and  most  level  portion 
of  the  island  that  is  not  covered  by  water,  and  is  deprived  of  the  grateful 
influence  of  the  trade  wind  and  sea  breeze.'  Add  to  this,  that  the  public 
bnildings  occupied  by  the  men  among  whom  the  fever  prevailed,  were  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  these  localities,  and  were  of  a  kind  and  in  a  condition 
well  fitted  to  concentrate  and  activate,  if  not  to  produce  injurious  emanations. 

The  city  of  Havana,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Barton,  is  situated  on  a 
closed  bay  of  six  or  eight  miles  in  circumference,  land-locked  on  every  side 
with  lofty  hills,  with  the  exception  of  one  narrow  outlet  to  the  sea,  at  the 
north,  with  marshes  about  the  estuaries  of  the  several  small  streams  that 
empty  into  it,  bringing  the  organic  detritus  of  the  surrounding  country, 
mixing  its  fresh  with  the  salt  water  of  the  ocean,  occupying  near  two-thirds 
ot  the  marginal  circumference  of  the  bay. 

This  bay  receives  all  the  filth  of  a  city  containing  near  two  hundred  thou- 
iand  inhabitants — ^is  in  many  places  very  shallow,  exposing,  at  low  tide  (the 
tide  here  being  three  to  four  feet),  extensive  surface,  with  all  kinds  of  putre- 
fiable  materials,  to  the  sun.  The  water  of  the  bay  is  often  very  offensive. 
All  vessels  pump  their  bilge  water  into  it.     It  cannot  be  changed;  it  is  so 

>  Humboldt,  op.  eit ,  p.  764 ;  Luzuriaga,  De  la  Calentara  Biliosa,  i.  66.  See  also  Thorne, 
An  Account  of  the  Situation  and  Diseases  of  Vera  Cruz ;  Reposit,  ill.  46,  77 ;  Barton, 
Sanit  Condition  of  New  Orleans,  1868,  p.  870. 

'  Ibid.,  op.  cit.,  p.  768 ;  Personal  Narratiye,  ilL  190,  392 ;  Barton,  Bept  on  Sanit. 
Condition  of  N.  0.  hi  1868,  p.  a70. 

*  Ticknor,  N.  A  Joum.,  iu.  218,  216,  217. 
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full  of  decomposing  materials  that  the  British  nayal  serrice  has  a  stan^g 
order  not  to  nse  the  water  for  any  purpose  on  board  their  ships  of  war. 
From  experiments  made  with  it,  it  putrefies  on  standing  a  sin^  day,  while 
sea  water,  taken  at  a  distance  of  fifty  leagues  from  land,  requires  three  dayi. 
The  streets  of  the  city  proper  are  very  narrow  (about  twelve  feet  wide),  airf 
very  badly  ventilated,  from  being  irregular  and  very  crooked,  and  there  is  s 
high  wall  still  further  obstructing  it  The  habits  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  of  the  very  worst  description,  and  from  the  high  price  of  food  of  e?erj 
kind  (from  the  heavy  tariflf  imposition  of  a  despotic  government),  the  mode 
of  living  is  wretched  in  the  extreme.  That  yellow  fever  should  exist  here 
every  year,  is  not  at  all  astonishing,  with  a  high  temperature  and  gmi 
moisture.* 

The  island  of  St.  Domingo  is  not  less  calculated  to  be  the  seat  of  iqji^ 
rious  exhalations,  nearly  two-thirds  of  it  consisting  of  salt  marshes,  filled  with 
mangroves  and  crustaceous  animals  and  insects  of  various  kinds,  on  a  levd 
with  the  sea,  and  covered  by  it  at  each  return  of  high  tide.'  "The  mixture 
of  these  substances,"  remarks  Desportes,  ''constitutes  the  focus  and  the  mat* 
ter  of  exhalations,  which  poison  the  atmosphere,  and  the  bituminous  odour 
of  which  sufficiently  points  out  its  injurious  quality."  The  city  of  the  Ci^ 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  shelters  it  on  the  north  and  west,  ii 
skirted  on  the  south  side  by  one  of  the  above-mentioned  salt  marshes,  which 
extends  to  a  distance  of  more  than  half  a  league,  and,  like  all  the  others,  ii 
overflowed,  at  every  tide,  by  the  sea ;  and  as,  within  the  tropics,  these  tides 
do  not  attain  the  same  height  during  the  summer  solstice  as  in  winter,  it  fol- 
lows that  in  the  former  season  this  marshy  surface  is  left  partially  uncovered 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  necessarily  becomes  the  seat  of 
noxious  exhalations.  This  is  an  cflfect  greatly  aggravated  in  seasons  marked 
by  the  existence  of  droughts.'  To  the  exhalations  arising  from  these  localities, 
and  the  increase  of  which,  as  formerly  seen,  is  attended  with  an  increased  pr^ 
valence  and  malignancy  of  the  fever,  and  to  those  arising  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  ships  in  the  port,  where  the  disease  often  commences  and  rages,* 
were  added  others  at  the  time  of  the  memorable  epidemic  of  1802 ;  for  the 
French  army  which  arrived  at  that  period,  and  was  doomed  to  be  more  thaa 
decimated  by  the  disease,  found  the  town  destroyed  by  fire.  From  the 
ruins  of  the  houses  and  the  masses  of  merchandise  exposed  to  the  decoia- 
posing  effects  of  the  atmosphere :  as  well  as  from  the  crowded  cemeteiy, 
there  arose,  towards  morning  particularly,  mephitic  miasms  of  the  most  offen- 
sive kind.'  The  other  towns  and  localities  of  the  island  in  which  the  fever 
prevailed,  and  spread  so  extensively  and  with  such  marked  virulence  during 
their  occupancy  by  the  British  army  about  the  close  of  the  last  century — 
Port  au  Prince,  Fort  Bizoton,  St.  Mark,  St.  Nicholas  Mole,  I'Arcahaye, 
Jeremie,  &c. — are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  condition  not  unlike  that  of  the 

«  Sanit  Rcpt.  N.  0.  1863,  pp.  869,  870. 

«  Dcsportee,  i.  16;  Gilbert,  p.  11 ;  Bally,  p.  347. 

•  Desportes,  pp.  61-2 :  Bally,  p.  347 ;  Gilbert,  p.  80. 

«  Desportes,  pp.  55,  166.  *  Gilbert,  pp.  70-1. 
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Cape,  being  often  located  amid,  or  in  the  Ticinity  of  saline  marshes,  possessing 
porooB  or  calcareons  soil,  beset  with  mangroves.  In  many  cases  they  are 
encased  between  mountains  which  impede  the  free  circulation  of  air  and  con- 
eentrate  the  beat,  and,  in  general,  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  sea.^ 

In  Jamaica,  Lind  informs  us,  the  number  of  English  sacrificed  to  the  climate 
was  formerly  hardly  credible,  and  only  to  be  guessed  at  from  the  common 
eompntation.  Until  lately  that  it  has  become  healthy,  this  island  buried  to 
the  amount  of  the  whole  number  of  its  inhabitants  once  in  five  years.  There, 
to  this  day,  epidemic  fever  prevails  more  frequently  than  in  other  West  India 
stations;  and  there,  also,  sources  of  exhalation  are  found  in  abundance  on  the 
{dains  and  sea-coast.  These  exist,  either  in  the  shape  of  mangrove  marshes, 
or,  rather,  wet  and  sandy  surfaces,  covered  with  those  and  other  kindred  shrubs 
wluch  grow  and  run  to  decay  rapidly,  and  constitute  a  kind  of  water  forest — 
the  lower  part  undergoing  decomposition,  while  the  upper  is  in  a  state  of 
faxnriant  growth  and  beautiful  verdure,  or  are  furnished  by  the  filth  of  the 
towns,  or  that  incident  to  shipping,  or  crowded  population  or  barracks. 
Saeh  is  the  case  at  Port  Royal,  Kingston,  Fort  Augusta,  Spanish  Town, 
Savannah,  La  Mar,  &c.' 

From  the  nature  of  the  localities  around  the  town  of  St  John's,  in  the 
island  of  Antig^,  and  the  condition  of  the  streets,  houses,  and  port,  we  may 
infer  that  it  is  often  the  seat  of  exhalations  highly  injurious  to  individuals 
Qnaccustomed  to  their  action.  Such  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  epi- 
demic of  1816,  described  by  Dr.  Musgrave,'  and  that  of  1835,  for  an 
account  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Furlong;*  both  of  which  broke 
oat  at  the  bottom  of  what  is  called  the  Point,  where  the  washings  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  town  accumulate,  and  the  locality  of  which  must  strike  the 
most  careless  observer  as  being,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, a  hotbed  of  malaria.  Of  this  Point,  Dr.  Musgrave  tells  us  that 
the  houses  are  not  merely  exposed  to  currents  of  air  which  have  previously 
traversed  a  marshy  surface,  but  absolutely  standing  in  a  swamp.  Three 
or  four  streets  cannot  with  safety  be  passed  on  horseback,  and  the  path 
which  those  on  foot  are  obliged  to  select  with  the  utmost  circumspection  is 
afforded  only  by  artificial  ground.  The  house  from  which  the  first  two  cases 
onanated  forms  one  of  a  row  terminating  the  town  to  the  northwest.  From 
ihe  T^  threshold  of  the  door,  stretching  to  the  northward  and  northwest,  an 
extent  of  marshy  ground  proceeds  for  nearly  two  miles,  and  also  to  the  north- 
east for  a  considerable,  though  not  so  great  a  distance ;  and  as  three  or  four 
streets  to  the  southward  of  this  are  absolutely  built  in  a  swamp,  the  inference 
is  plain  that  from  whatever  quarter  the  wind  may  blow,  it  will  bring  with  it 

I  B.  Jackson*!  Outlines,  p.  62,  &c. ;  lb..  Sketch,  ii.  448 ;  John  WUson,  p.  185,  &o. ; 
Knckard,  ii.  428;  H.  McLean,  pp.  9,  10,  11. 

*  Tnllock'a  Kept,  pp.  46,  68,  56,  66;  Lempriere,  i.  61,  68,  84,  117,  128;  ii.  84;  J. 
Hunter,  p.  14,  &c. ;  B.  Jackson,  ii.  428 ;  Doughty,  p.  8 ;  Wilson,  pp.  168-4 ;  Arnold,  pp. 
189,  157,  164. 

*  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  ix.  101. 

«  Med.-Chir.  Rer,,  xzt.  289;  Report  of  Dis.  and  MorL  of  Brit.  Army,  p.  84. 
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a  noxioas  impregnation — nay,  from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  these  biti 
are  constructed,  miasmata  must  spring  up  from  beneath  the  Terj  beds  tlicj 
contain.  "Perhaps,"  says  Dr.  Furlong,  "there  is  no  tropical  town  moie 
favoarably  situated  for  the  production  of  malaria  than  St  John's ;  it  is  nn^ 
rounded  on  three  parts  by  gently  rising  hills,  and  consequently  is  a  receptack 
for  the  debris  and  all  kinds  of  malaria  engendering  matter  from  the  sorroiuid- 
ing  acclivities." 

Equally  evident  were  the  sources  of  exhalations  at  Montserrat,  at  the 
time  of  the  formidable  epidemic  of  1821.     "  In  every  comer  of  the  tows, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hoose  in  whiA 
the  epidemic  first  manifested  its  presence,  heaps  of  animal  and  yegetaUe 
filth  commingled  were,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  police,  suffered  to  aecnnn* 
late."^    The  condition  of  Georgetown  (Demerara),  where  the  fever  prevailed 
extensively  and  fatally  in  1803-4, 1819,  and  183T-'42,  is  not  more  favonrable 
than  the  preceding.     The  town  is  intercepted  by  numerous  dykes,  embank- 
ments, and  canals,  in  which  the  water  sometimes  remains  stagnant  for  entire 
months,  and  during  the  rainy  season  it  is  exceedingly  wet  and  marshy,  and  evet 
overflowed ;  the  surrounding  country  being  very  flat  and  level,  and  covered 
with  weeds.'    At  all  times,  the  town,  and  perhaps  more  particularly  the 
harbour,  where  the  fever  prevailed,  is  in  a  filthy  condition.     During  the 
epidemic  of  1803  and  1804,  this  was  evidently  the  case;  for  Dr.  Frost,  ii 
his  account  of  the  disease,  speaks  of  the  ''filth  and  nastiness  that  Americta 
vessels,  particularly,  collect  from  their  cargoes  on  their  outward-boond  pis* 
sages,  which  cargoes  are  composed  principally  of  salted  fish,  meats,  both  dry 
and  pickle  salted,  lard  and  butter,  cheese,  onions,  potatoes,  live  stock,  such  u 
oxen,  horses,  Ac."*    It  was  no  better  in  1837,  as  Dr.  Blair's  excellent  volume 
on  the  epidemic  of  that  year  clearly  shows.   After  alluding  to  the  sparse  posi- 
tion of  the  houses.  Dr.  B.  states  that  two  portions  of  Georgetown  were  and  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  description,  viz :  the  mercantile  parts.  Water  Street 
and  Eobb's  Town.     There  the  houses  are  nearly  in  contact,  and,  instead  of  a 
construction  of  open  pillars  or  uninhabited  cellars,  the  ground  floors  are  used 
and  occupied  during  the  day  as  shops  or  stores.     It  was  in  this  portion  of 
the  city  that  the  epidemic  of  1837  was  most  prevalent,  as  it  was  in  the  m^ 
cantile  part  of  the  town  (America  Street)  that  the  fever  chiefly  prevailed  ii 
1819.     Robb's  Town  has  no  peculiarity,  except  that  of  the  houses  )>eing 
huddled  together ;  but  Water  Street  has  others.     Its  highway  is  formed  by 
the  embankment  that  prevents  the  overflow  of  the  river  tide,  and  one  side  of 
the  street,  comprehending  stores,  dwellings,  kitchens,  stables,  &c.,  is  built 
on  the  bed  of  the  river  itself,  supported  above  the  level  of  the  water  by  piles 
and  platforms.     This  side  of  the  street  is  designated  the  mud  lots,  or  Water 
Street.   To  almost  every  "  mud  lot"  there  is  also  attached  a  steUing  or  landing 

»  R.  n.  Dyett,  Med.-Cbir.  Rct.  and  Journ.,  iv.  1003. 

■  Tullock's  Rep.,  p.  14;  Chisholm,  ii.  200,  203;  Ferguson,  Recol.,  pp.  195,  1%;  Pink- 
ard,  i.  332,  &c. ;  R.  Jackson,  ii.  403,  407,  415,  420;  Blair,  Some  Account  of  the  last 
Yellow  Fever  Epidemic  of  British  Guiana,  pp.  2,  &c. ;  Frost,  Med.  Repos.,  xii.  209,  210. 

»  Frost,  Op.  cit,  xii.  226. 
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wharf,  composed  of  piles,  with  a  platform  from  four  to  seven  feet  broad,  and 
extending  beyond  the  baildings,  into  the  shelving  alongside  of  the  river. 
Across  Water  Street,  six  sluices  discharge  the  drainage  and  sewerage  past 
the  Btellings  into  the  river.  It  will  be  perceived,  as  Dr.  B.  remarks,  that  by 
the  system  of  stellings  over  the  mnd  lots  of  Water  Street,  the  current  of  the 
river,  for  about  two  miles  in  length,  is  subjected  to  a  kind  of  coarse  filtering, 
and  that  bulky  materials  of  any  kind,  floating  among  the  piles,  are  necessarily 
entangled  and  detained  below  the  stellings  (pp.  2,  3). 

Rosean,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Dominica,  is  built  on  the  south  side,  on  a 
low  patch  of  land,  which,  by  its  projection  into  the  sea,  forms  two  small  bays. 
Portions  of  the  surrounding  land  are  level,  and  in  wet  weather  converted  into 
awamps.  Mount  Bruce,  a  table-rock,  about  450  feet  high,  overlooks  the  town, 
from  which  it  is  about  a  mile  distant.  This  hill  is  almost  surrounded  by  two 
deep  and  winding  ravines,  one  of  which  forms  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent, 
the  other  contains  many  patches  of  moist  and  marshy  ground.^  According  to 
Dr.  James  Clark,  the  town  contained  formerly  a  number  of  swamps,  which 
occasioned  great  unhealthiness.  These,  however,  were  filled  up,  with  decided 
effect  in  diminishing  the  fever;  which,  nevertheless,  prevailed  with  great 
fatality  in  1793,  '4,  '5,  and  '6;  next,  in  18n-.»21,  183T-'8;  and,  lastly,  in 
1842.'  In  all  these  epidemics,  the  fever  commenced  near  or  in  the  harbour, 
which,  like  every  other  such  locality  in  tropical  climates,  furnishes  an  ample 
aopply  of  materials  for  the  evolution  of  febrific  poisons;  while  from  the 
marshes,  covered  with  brushwood,  situated  in  some  of  the  neighbouring 
ravines,  from  the  nature  of  the  barracks,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  soil,  we 
can  have  no  diflSculty  in  understanding  that  Mount  Bruce  will,  under  certain 
conditions  of  atmosphere,  become  the  seat  of  similar  emanations. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  early  Spanish  adventurers  suffered  from  fever, 
though  we  do  not  hear  of  the  occurrence'  of  epidemics  among  them,  probably 
from  want  of  denseness  of  population  or  other  causes.  The  first  settlers  at 
Daries,  as  recorded  by  Peter  Martyr,  paid  the  penalty  of  having  selected  an 
improper  locality.  They  settled,  in  151 2,  at  Santa  Maria,  Antigua,  where  they 
lost  many  of  their  associates ;  the  air,  according  to  Peter  Martyr,  being  there 
more  pestilential  than  in  Sardus  (Sardinia).  The  European  inhabitants  of  the 
place  he  represents  as  pale  and  yellow,  "like  unto  them  which  have  the  yellow 
Jaundice."  This  he  ascribes  to  the  local  circumstances  of  the  place — ''situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Dartena,  in  a  deep  valley,  and  surrounded 
on  every  side  with  high  hills,  by  reason  whereof  it  recciveth  the  sunbeams  at 
noontide  directly  perpendicular  over  their  heads;  and  they  are  therefore  sore 
vexed  by  the  reflection  of  the  beams,"  &c.  ''The  place  is  also  outrageous 
by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  by  reason  of  which  it  is  compassed  about  with 
muddy  and  stinking  marshes,  the  infection  whereof  is  not  a  little  increased 
by  the  heat;"  and  he  speaks  of  their  being  "vexed  by  the  contagion  of  the 

>  Diseases  and  Mortality  of  British  America,  p.  82;    J.  Clark,  pp.  62,  58;    Chisholm, 
iL256. 
'  Imray,  Edinb.  Jonm.,  liii.  78;  lb.,  Ixiy.  819. 
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soil  and  heat  of  the  sun,  besides  the  corrapt  water  and  infections  air,  bf 
reason  of  venomous  vapours  and  exhalations  arising  from  the  same."^ 

The  island  of  Barbadoes,the  most  southern  of  the  Caribbean  chain,  being  free 
from  marshy  surfaces,  standing  water,  lagoons,  and  other  sonrcea  of  ei&aviii 
and  possessing  a  soil  mostly  calcareous,  extremely  light  and  absorbent,  anl 
all  under  cultivation,*  is,  and  has  always  been,  regarded  as  one  of  the  healthiot 
spots  of  the  West  Indies.  But  while  such  must  be  admitted  to  be  th 
case  with  respect  to  the  island  generally,  the  result  at  Bridgetown  has  ben 
very  diflferent,  for  there  the  fever  has  often  prevailed  with  great  violence,  from 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day.  Richard  Ligoa, 
in  his  history  of  that  colony,  published  in  1657,  while  giving  an  account  of 
the  disease  which  prevailed  at  Bridgetown  ten  years  before,  presents  a  p<»^ 
trait  of  the  place,  from  which  we  may  perceive  that  causes  of  infection  ex- 
isted there  in  great  abundance.  ''Upon  the  most  inward  part  of  the  bay 
stands  the  town,  which  is  about  the  bigness  of  Honnslow,  and  is  called  the 
Bridge,  for  that  a  large  bridge  was  made  at  first  over  a  little  neck  of  the  86% 
which  was  rather  a  bog  than  a  sea ;  a  town  ill  situated,  for,  if  they  had  con- 
sidered health  as  they  did  conveniency,  they  never  would  have  set  it  there." 
''But  the  main  oversight  was  to  build  their  town  upon  so  unwholesome  a 
place ;  for  the  ground  being  somewhat  lower  than  the  sea-banks  are,  the 
spring  tides  flow  over,  and  there  remain,  making  a  great  part  of  that  flat  a 
kind  of  bog  or  morass,  which  vents  out  so  loathsome  a  savor  aa  cannot  bat 
breed  ill  blood,  and  is  no  doubt  the  occasion  of  much  sickness  to  those  that 
live  there"  (p.  25).  If  to  this  we  add  the  low,  moist,  filthy,  and  crowded 
condition  of  the  town,  and  the  injudicious  mode  of  its  construction,'  as  also 
the  condition  of  the  harbour,  it  will  be  perceived  that  Bridgetown  is  no  more 
a  stranger — other  circumstances  contributing — ^to  injurious  exhalations  than 
other  tropical  towns.  As  in  other  places,  the  fever  has  often  broken  oot 
in  the  harbour  and  among  the  shipping.  This  was  the  case  in  the  early  epi- 
demic mentioned  by  Ligon  (p.  22),  and  subsequently.  At  other  times  it  his 
principally  affected  the  troops  whose  barracks  are  located  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  bay  and  the  town.* 

In  speaking  of  the  epidemic  of  1816~'n,  of  which  he  has  given  an  interest- 
ing account,  Mr.  Ralph  states  some  facts  which,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  peculiar  meteorological  phenomena  of  that  season,  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
the  formation  of  noxious  exhalations  in  the  localities  occupied  by  the  troops. 
In  reference  to  these  barracks,  he  says:  "The  soil  surrounding  the  buildings 
is  an  extremely  thin  black  mould,  spread  upon  calcareous  rock,  the  general 
physical  character  of  this  island.  The  parade-ground,  a  plain  of  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  situated  in  their  immediate  front,  had  numerous  exca- 
vations in  its  surface,  and  at  the  time  was  badly  drained.  A  chain  of  ill-con- 
structed huts,  in  the  rear  of  the  barracks,  was  appropriated  to  the  married 

*  Robert  Even's  translation  of  Peter  Martyr,  Cth  chapt,  3d  decade. 
«  Report,  pp.  2G,  27;  Wilson,  pp.  96, 136;  Hillary,  Introd.,  p.  2,  &o. 
'  Williamson,  Med.  and  Misc.  Obseryations,  &o.,  i.  27. 

*  TuUock's  Report,  p.  27. 
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Mldien."  These  hate  were  low,  ill-ventilated  buildings,  constructed  with  a 
single  deal  board  and  roofed  with  shingle.  Each  was  commonly  occupied 
bj  two  families,  composed  of  six  or  more  individuals.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  fever  was  first  "noticed  in  the  persons  of  the  families  residing  in  the  huts. 
Where  these  creatures  were  living,  crowded  and  oppressed  by  heat,  the  causes 
which  favour  the  contamination  of  a  stagnant  atmosphere  were  most  abun- 
dant; there,  also,  did  the  disease  speedily  rage  with  peculiar  malignancy,  and 
nun  J  fell  victims  to  it.  The  first  patients  were  all  from  the  huts.''  When 
these  families  were  removed  to  a  dry,  sandy  soil,  fever  ceased.^  It  did  not 
prerail  in  another  barrack,  on  a  rock  a  few  feet  below  the  level  of  the  parade 
gfonnd,  and  in  other  hute  on  a  sandy  beach,  on  the  same  level  with  the  sea." 

In  1852,  the  first  cases  clearly  originated,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Sinckler, 
In  a  native  having  a  stagnant  gutter  at  his  door,  from  decomposed  animal 
matter  from  a  slaughter-house,  and  a  piggery  in  his  yard.  He  died  of  black 
Tomit.  In  a  fortnight  the  disease  broke  out  near  a  crowded  churchyard  in  a 
low  ritoation.  Here,  four  died  in  one  house.  It  was  confined  to  this  locality 
for  some  time,  but  ultimately  spread  widely.' 

The  town  of  St.  George,  in  the  island  of  Grenada,  next  claims  our 
attention  from  its  having  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  disastrous 
epidemic  of  1793,  recorded  by  Ghisholm,  and  the  controversy  to  which 
the  origin  of  the  disease  gave  rise.  Situated  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
isUnd,  at  the  foot  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  encircling  an  extensive 
baj,  it  lies  low,  on  the  edge  of  the  bay,  has  marshy  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  especially  an  offensive  tract  at  the  east  end  of  the 
cnieenage,  or  harbour.  The  shore  of  this  harbour,  on  the  town  side,  is 
low,  narrow,  filthy,  and  crowded  with  houses  and  other  buildings,  sepa- 
rated only  by  lanes  reaching  close  to  the  wharves,  most  of  them  small, 
boflt  of  wood,  and  filled  with  low  and  profligate  inhabitants.*  The  vessels, 
of  which  there  are  usually  a  large  number  in  the  harbour,  are  moored  close 
to  the  wharves.  What  the  condition  of  this  crowded,  ill-ventilated,  and 
badlj  boilt  town  and  this  harbour  was  in  1816-17,  and  1828,  when  the 
fever  prevailed,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  that  in  1793  it  was 
inch  as  to  favour  the  evolution  of  injurious  miasms,  we  may  conclude  from 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Leblond,  who  was  there  at  the  time  of  the  fever,  and 
unhesitatingly  affirms  that  ''the  malignancy  of  the  disease  was  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  existence  of  such  exhalations  both  in  the  harbour  and  in  the 
town  of  St.  George."'  The  sickness  broke  out  and  prevailed  in  great  measure 
in  the  crowded  harbour  among  sailors  and  in  the  shipping,  and  thence  ex- 
tended to  the  neighbouring  parts,  where  it  remained  limited,  there  being 
nothing  to  prove  that  the  soldiers  who  suffered  in  the  barracks  situated  at 
some  distance  up  the  hill,  or  others  out  of  town,  did  not  contract  the  disease 

1  EdiDb.  Med.  and  Chir.  Trans.,  ii.  60 ;  lb.,  in  Bancroft,  Seq.,  p.  460. 

'  Ralph,  in  Bancroft,  Seq.,  p.  462. 

»  Report  of  Sanitory  Commission  N.  0.  1868,  pp.  208,  874. 

«  Bancroft,  p.  474;  £.  H.  Smith,  Med.  Repos.,  i.  488. 

*  Obserrations  ear  la  FieTre  Jaune,  p.  166. 
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by  visiting  the  infected  district^  Bat,  howerer  this  may  be,  tbe  reader  viD 
immediately  perceive  that  localities  sach  as  have  been  described  will  readily 
become  the  seat  of  eflQuvia  when  placed  under  the  infloencing  agency  of  a  moie 
than  usual  tropical  heat,  and  that  fever  having  broken  out  and  prevailed  ia 
that  district,  a  connection  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  existed  b^ 
tween  \U  appearance  and  the  existence  of  the  impure  atmosphere  therd^ 
created. 

Writers  upon  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies  agree  in  regarding  the 
towns  of  St.  Pierre  and  Fort  Royal,  in  the  island  of  Martinique,  as  possea- 
ing  all  the  requisites  for  becoming,  under  favourable  circumstances,  prolific 
sources  of  noxious  miasms.'  They  are  situated  on  the  edge  of  tbe  sea,  and 
incased,  as  it  were,  by  high  mountains,  which  more  or  less  impede  the  free 
circulation  of  pure  air,  and  in  some  parts — as  in  the  bays — ^produce  a  calmnes 
of  the  atmosphere  which  prevents  the  escape  of  noxious  eflSuvia,  and  thereby 
prove  injurious.  Savardsy,  who,  more  than  any  other,  has  investigated  tbe 
subject,  points  out  the  various  causes  of  those  miasms,  and  has  left  a  gloomy 
picture  of  the  condition  of  the  streets  and  various  localities  of  those  towns. 
From  him  we  learn  that  the  streets  are  often — especially  near  the  harbour- 
crowded  and  filthy,  and  emit — as  well  as  the  market-places — in  particular 
states  of  atmosphere,  an  odour  highly  offensive  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it 

The  surface  of  Fort  Royal  is  flat,  smooth,  and  low ;  in  some  places  below 
water-mark.  That  of  St.  Pierre,  though  rather  less  objectionable  in  that 
respect,  is  flat  and  low  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbour,  and  is,  besides,  so^ 
rounded  by  water.  Around  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  town,  are  marshes 
and  wet  ground,  containing  largo  quantities  of  mangroves,  &c.  The  har- 
bours are  in  a  neglected  and  filthy  condition,  in  some  measure  choked  up 
with  aquatic  plants,  and  filled  with  carcasses  of  old  ships  and  logs  of  wood 
in  a  state  of  decomposition — the  whole,  as  well  as  the  mud  being  exposed  at 
low  tide  to  the  evaporating  action  of  the  sun,  and  giving  rise  to  an  abundaot 
evolution  of  miasms.  The  small  canals,  dug  for  various  purposes,  are  usually 
the  receptacles  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
and  contribute  to  the  above  effect,  while  the  houses  are  low,  ill  constructed, 
and  kept  without  regard  to  cleanliness  (pp.  174, 192,  203,  210,  225). 

Ecjually  explicit  as  to  the  existence  of  mephitic  effluvia  in  these  localities, 
or  sonic  portions  of  them — ^the  harbour,  arsenal,  barracks,  Ac. — are  the 
accounts  contained  in  other  publications ;'  and,  on  reference,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  yellow  fever  has  usually  broken  out  in  the  harbours,  or  in  the  low, 
crowded,  and  filthy  ])arts  of  those  towns,  and  that  it  has  always  prevailed 
more  extensively  and  fatally  there  than  in  other  situations. 

Tlie  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  know  that  St.  Lucia  is  considered  one  of 

•  l^unrroft,  Appcmlix,  p.  474. 

«  Tlii))aiilt  do  Clmiivalon,  Voy.  a  la  Martini<iue,  p.  135;  Clarke,  p.  62;  Dutroulan,  in 
Rufz.  p.  C.U;  (Jillo.Hpie,  p.  22  :  Chisholin,  ii.  78;  PinckftH,  ii.  78;  Ferguson,  viii.  119; 
Loblon.l.  p.  i;]4;  Kufx.  pp.  2'»-2»J;  Cmcl,  p.  10;  Rochefort,  Hist.  Morale  des  lies  An- 
tillos.  p.  17.  4to.,  ir,r)8;  Rohin,  Voy.  dnn.s  Tlnter.  de  U  LouiMana,  i.  40,  47;  Lcfort  de 
U  Saiguce,  &c.,  p.  6'Jl ;  Mourraillo,  Topogr.  de  la  Ville  do  St.  Pierre,  p.  G. 
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tke  moat  anliealthy  of  the  West  India  colonies.^  This  uDenriable  reputation, 
which  is  fully  merited  by  many  parts  of  the  island,  is  particularly  so  by  the  town 
of  the  Castrie,  which  has  often  suffered  from  yellow  fever  in  its  most  aggrayated 
form.  How  far  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  iujurious  effluyia  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  brief  description.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  lee- 
ward side  of  the  island,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  narrow  bay,  on  a  plain 
scarcely  elerated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  many  places  even  lower. 
**  It  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  which  are  intersected  here 
and  there  by  ravines.  Those  parts  of  the  town  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  aea  have  been  formed  artificially  by  filling  up  the  shallow  water  of  what 
was  formerly  a  lagoon.  The  plain  immediately  to  windward  serves,  during 
the  dry  season,  as  a  parade  ground  for  the  militia ;  it  is  entirely  uncultivated 
and  swampy.  From  the  north  to  the  east  the  town  is  bounded  by  extensive 
fens  filled  with  mangrove  trees,  and  covered  partially  at  high  tides  by  the 
sea.  To  the  southward  it  is  bounded  by  the  river,  the  lagoon,  and  the  bury- 
ing-gronnd,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  often  inundated,  always  humid,  and 
covered  by  a  luxuriant  but  rank  vegetation.  It  is  well  paved  for  the  most 
part,  with  a  kennel  running  through  the  centre  of  each  street ;  these,  partly 
from  the  low  situation  of  many  parts  of  the  town,  and  partly  also  from  want 
of  proper  police  regulations,  are  often  exceedingly  filthy. ''" 

At  Rio  Janeiro,  the  disease  broke  out  in  1850  in  a  particularly  offensive 
spot,  noted  for  its  low,  crowded,  ill-ventilated  houses  situated  on  low,  flat 
ground,  and  intersected  by  filthy,  ill  drained  streets,  frequently  turned  up  to 
dry — ^the  neglected  receptacles  of  all  kinds  of  impurities.  The  city,  as  re- 
marked by  Dr.  Pennell,  is  situated  on  a  bay,  nearly  land-locked,  with  little 
tide ;  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  occasionally  clayey ;  night  soil  is  thrown  every 
night  into  the  bay,  and  becomes  very  offensive  from  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
tide.  ''There  has  not  been  much  clearing  of  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
nor  great  disturbance  of  the  soil ;  except  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  which  for 
some  years  past  have  been  more  frequently  lying  turned  up  than  paved ;  con- 
stantly disturbed  by  some  work  that  has  been  going  on.  When  in  this  (lately 
their  osnal)  state,  they  are  most  offensive,  being  a  receptacle  for  all  kinds  of 
filth,  and  are  left  in  the  most  abandoned  state  of  neglect.  In  the  day,  the 
eity  smells  badly  enough,  but  at  night  it  is  almost  intolerable.  The  drainage 
is  all  by  open  gutters,  having  a  very  small  declivity ;  consequently,  after  two 
or  three  weeks  dry  weather,  many  of  the  streets  are  full  of  black  offensively 
smelling  mud,  principally  derived  from  emptying  slops,  &c.  To  improve 
matters,  the  junta  hygienica  (President,  Dr.  Paula  Candido)  have  directed 
that  the  mud  should  be  daily  removed.  In  order  to  do  so,  that  which  is  col- 
lected in  the  middle  of  the  streets  (and  might  lie  there  comparatively  inno- 
cently) is  first  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  street,  to  dry  in  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  that  it  may  exhale  all  its  pestiferous  influences,  to 
the  discomfort  of  the  inhabitants;  and  is  then  (when  dry)  carted  away." 

1  Report,  p.  81;  Eyans,  p.  7;  Rollo,  p.  3;  Chisholm,  ii.  126;  Poisonnier,  Maladies 
dM  GeoB  de  Mer,  i.  891;  Pugnet,  pp.  261,  843 ;  LeTacher,  pp.  6,  &c. 
'  Eyaiis,  Endemic  Fervers  of  West  Indies,  pp.  6,  7. 
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The  original  cases  were  clearij  of  spontaneous  and  local  origin.  The  lint 
occnrrcd  in  one  of  the  described  lodging-hoases  in  the  street  de  la  MIm- 
ricordia — a  Danish  sailor,  direct  from  Finland.  The  second,  belonged  to 
a  yessel  from  Bahia;  and  the  next  ten  were  all  from  this  filthy  ndgh- 
bonrhood.  The  locality  which  next  became  infected  was  the  Sande,  it 
exactly  the  opposite  end  of  the  city,  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
other.  "  The  Saude,  for  the  most  part,  is  only  a  little  higher  than  the 
level  of  high  water  mark,  and  is  bnt  partially  paved.  The  soil  is  clayey  aid 
intersected  with  open  gutters.  The  surface  being  low,  flat,  and  very  uneven, 
affords  a  ready  lodgment  to  small  pools  of  water,  which  stagnate ;  and  u 
they  contain  a  certain  amount  of  black  masses  of  decaying  animal  and  vege- 
table matter,  they  at  all  times  emit  a  most  offensive  odour.  It  is  bounded  on 
more  than  two  sides  by  water,  which  daily,  at  low  tide,  leave  exposed  u 
immense  surface  of  a  dark  mud  that  produces  a  most  loathsome  smell."* 
**  The  yellow  fever  was  unusually  severe  in  this  locality." 

In  a  geological  point  of  view,  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  parts  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  called  Salt  River.  The  westen 
portion,  or  Guadaloupe  proper — ^has,  in  its  centre,  from  north  to  south — high 
volcanic  mountains  tipped  with  forests,  from  which  rivers  and  torrents  flow. 
The  eastern  part,  or  Grande  Terre,  is  low,  flat,  fertile,  and  reposes  on  a  cal- 
careous basis.'  Pointe  k  Pitre  belongs  to  Grande  Terre.  It  is  situated  it 
the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  It  is  S.  and  S.  E.  of  the  above* 
mentioned  river,  and  is  washed,  by  the  sea  on  the  N.  N.  E.,  and  N.  W.  by  S., 
and  is  belted  by  mangrove  marshes.  The  soil  is  argillaceous,  and  the  posi- 
tion low  and  flat.  Before  the  destruction  of  the  city  in  1843 — the  houses,  in 
the  old  town,  were  built  of  stones  and  located  on  piles,  or  made  ground. 
The  new  town  is  situated  to  windward  of  the  other,  and  is  inhabited  hy 
coloured  people.  The  surface  is  low,  flat,  and  clayey,  and  is  converted  often 
into  a  marsh  by  the  overflow  of  the  sea  and  the  rain.  This  part  escaped  the 
effects  of  the  fire.  The  houses  are  of  wood,  low,  damp,  filthy,  and  ill  ven- 
tilated ;  the  streets  are  muddy  and  badly  kept ;  the  cellars  are  constantly 
filled  with  water.  The  S.  E.  and  N.  N.  E.  winds,  before  reaching  the  city, 
pass  over  several  marshes — those  of  La  Source,  and  Forts  Union  and  Flenr 
d'Epi^e.  The  N.  E.,  N.  and  N.  W.  currents  pass  over  the  marshes  of  Pe- 
tites  Abimes,  or  carry  along  with  them  the  effluvia  issuing  from  the  banks 
of  Salt  River.' 

The  details  into  which  I  have  entered,  relative  to  the  nature  and  condi- 
tion of  those  localities  in  tropical  climates  where  the  yellow  fever  usually  pre- 
vails, might  be  extended.^  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  snch 
localities  usually  possess  the  materials  requisite  for  the  evolution  of  miasms, 

>  A  short  Report  upon  Yellow  Fever,  as  it  appeared  in  Brazil  daring  the  Sammers  of 
1849-00,  pp.  7,  8.     Sco  also  Report  of  San.  Com.  of  N.  O.,  1863,  pp.  154,  874. 

*  Dupuy,  Archives  Qen.,  xxii.  416. 

•  Amoux,  An.  Marit.,  1844,  ii.  749,  760. 

«  St.  Thomas,  Chisholm,  ii.  818;  Santa  Crnz,  ib.,  pp.  332,342;  St  Vincent,  Chifiholm, 
iL143. 
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iDJarious  to  health,  and  that  fever  breaks  out  and  spreads  more  extensively, 
and  with  greater  severity  in  those  places  where  circamstances  tend  to  increase 
the  prodaction  of  those  miasms.  That  snch  is  not  always  the  case — that  the 
yellow  fever  is  unknown  or  prevails  bat  seldom  and  mildly  in  situations  pro- 
Terbial  for  the  evolution  of  insalubrious  miasms ;  and  again,  that  it  breaks 
oat  and  spreads  extensively  in  localities  where  the  nsual  sources  of  an  impure 
atmosphere  are  wanting,  are  facts  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  deny.  Until 
Tery  recently  it  did  not  prevail — except  sporadically — and  even  in  that  form 
not  frequently,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  It  shows  itself  seldom  in  Ouiana  or 
in  Honduras,  and  in  many  other  places ;  though  there  the  palpable  causes  of 
mephitie  miasms  abound,  while  it  has  appeared  in  localities,  on  Stony  HilU 
(Jamaica),  Rockport,  at  Fort  Haldane,'  on  Brimstone  Hill,'  in  the  island  of 
Bt.  Christopher,  and  other  elevated  situations,  where  no  such  causes  apparently 
exist ;  and  where,  judging  from  all  that  can  be  seen,  and  from  a  comparison 
with  the  condition  of  other  places  visited  by  the  fever,  we  should  not  expect  to 
find  it  prevailing.  But,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  those  places 
where  materials  productive  of  morbific  effluvia  exist,  without  being  associated 
with  the  manifestation  of  yellow  fever,  these  effluvia  present  the  characters  of 
rimple  marsh  miasmata,  which,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter,  are  not  the  usual  source  of  the  disease  in  question ;  while  the 
other  localities  visited  by  it,  though  destitute  of  swampy  or  humid  surfaces,  and 
of  some  of  the  other  sources  of  exhalation  pointed  out,  are  nevertheless  charac- 
terized by  peculiarities  of  soil  and  other  conditions — natural  and  artificial — 
of  aurface,  which  are  no  less  prolific  than  the  former  of  injurious  exhala- 
tions. Lind,  long  ago,  pointed  out  the  insalubrity  of  particular  sandy  soils, 
"such  as  that  of  Pensacola,  Whydah,  and  the  island  of  Boa  Vista  ;"*  and  Dr. 
Ferguson  has  shown  that,  in  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  many  dry  soils, 
naturally  or  made  so  by  want  of  rain,'  were  the  seat  of  exhalations  of  the 
most  noxious  kind. 

By  Dr.  John  Wilson,  too,  many  facts  have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  such 
exhalations  are  more  rife,  not  in  common  surfaces,  but  in  places  charac- 
terized by  a  calcareous  soil  and  the  existence  of  ligneous  substances  in  a  state 
of  decomposition.  If  snch  be  the  case,  we  must  admit  that  the  presence  of  the 
fever  on  Brimstone  and  Stony  Hills,  cannot  at  all  militate  against  the  truth 
of  the  connection  I  have  shown  to  obtain  between  the  appearance  of  the 
fever  and  the  existence  of  causes  of  effluvia;  for  though  the  sources  of  these 
may  not  be  precisely  the  same  there  as  elsewhere,  their  presence  is  equally 
evident,  and  they  may  give  rise  under  the  action  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  in 
particular  conditions  of  atmosphere,  to  the  same  result.  Of  Stony  Hill, 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  stony  in  external  structure,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  there  is  neither  marsh  nor  marsh-like  land,  it  is  remarked  that  from 

'  Bancroft,  Seq.,  p.  486;  Reports,  p.  59;  Wilson,  p.  129. 
'  Report,  p.  88;  Wilson,  p.  97;  Jackson,  Sketch,  i.  16, 18. 
»  Wilson,  p.  129.  *  Hot  CL,  p.  189. 

*  Ferguson,  Recollections,  pp.  186,  198. 
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its  visible  base  in  the  plain  of  Ligaana  to  its  top — a  distance  of  aboat  • 
mile — it  is  one  great  mass  of  calcareons  rock  intersected  by  deep  fissorea,  ud 
split,  in  many  places,  into  large  fragments,  pnshed  often  from  their  origiul 
position,  heaped  on  each  other,  and  crumbling  into  powder.  Over  its  whole 
surface,  there  is  scarcely  any  soil,  and  little  grass,  weed,  or  herbage  of  laj 
kind.  Bat  it  is  generally  covered  with  forest  trees,  the  roots  of  which  aie 
seen  expanded  over,  and  clinging  to  the  native  rock,  the  extreme  fibres  dip- 
ping into  the  crevices  and  hiding  themselves  amid  the  detritus  of  rock,  de* 
caying  leaves,  and  other  ligneous  matter  which  are  lodged  there.* 

The  combination  of  calcareous  soil  and  decaying  roots,  and  other  kindred 
substances,  is  found  to  prevail  in  most  of  the  localities  visited  by  the  fever  in 
which  the  more  common  causes  of  exhalation  do  not  exist — and  in  many  where 
they  do  exist — and  are  well  ascertained  to  give  rise,  under  atmospheric  influ- 
ences of  a  particular  chai*acter,  to  morbific  effluvia.     When  we  bear  all  thii 
in  mind,  and,  in  addition,  learn  that  the  fever  which  there  occurred  broke  ont 
in  seasons  peculiarly  fitted  to  promote  the  evolution  of  those  effluvia,*  and 
prevailed  mostly  in  barracks  and  other  buildings  which,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  are  usually  in  a  condition  to  aid  in  impairing  the 
purity  of  the  air,  and  that  other  varieties  of  fever  exist  in  the  same  or  similar 
localities  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  some  forms  of  miasma,  we 
shall  not  feel  disposed  to  regard  cases  of  the  kind  cited  as  conflicting  with 
those  that  precede;  but,  on  the  contrary,  derive  therefrom  further  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  opinion  that  the  appearance  and  prevalence  of  the  yellow 
fever  is  invariably  connected  with  the  existence  of  sources  of  febrile  infection. 

What  the  nature  of  that  connection  is — whether  it  is  the  effluvia  arising 
from  those  localities  and  the  manifestation  of  yellow  fever,  that  are  to  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  cause  and  efifect ;  or  whether  the  local  peculiarities  to  which 
attention  bos  been  called,  can  only  be  charged  with  predisposing  the  system 
through  means  of  the  effluvia  emitted,  the  morbific  influence  of  some  other 
efficient  cause,  or,  by  mixing  with  the  latter,  increasing  its  energy;  or  whe- 
ther, again,  they  only  tend  to  furnish  a  matrix  in  which  a  poison  introduced 
from  elsewhere,  multiplies  itself  and  spreads  far  and  wide,  are  points  which 
must  be  reserved  for  future  consideration.  All  that  need  be  said  now  is,  that 
as  in  many  of  the  instances  mentioned,  the  disease  has  not  only  assumed  a 
more  malignant  and  fatal  garb  in  the  localities  described,  but  has  actually 
originated  there,  and  broken  out  under  circumstances  preventing  its  being 
ascribed  to  the  introduction  of  a  contagious  poison,  we  must  admit  that  the 
cause  which  gave  rise  to  it  was  elaborated  there.  At  any  rate,  the  connec- 
tion in  question  approximates  the  yellow  fever  to  the  whole  class  of  autumnal 
or  malarial  fevers,  which  require  for  their  production  peculiarities  of  locality 
not  very  dififerent  from  those  associated  with  the  manifestation  of  the  other, 
and  the  morbific  agency  of  which  depends  on  the  evolution  from  their  surfaces 
of  peculiar  effluvia.  Now  as  those  fevers  are  admitted  to  be  of  local  origin, 
and  are  devoid  of  contagious  properties,  the  inference  is  natural  that  the 
yellow  fever  is,  like  them,  dependent  for  its  origin  and  dififusion  on  local 

1  WiUoD,  pp.  99,  129.  •  Bancroft,  Seq.,  p.  487. 
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inflnences,  and  also  devoid  of  the  properties  alluded  to.  This  being 
gpranted,  we  may  with  strict  propriety  conclnde,  that  what  holds  good  with 
reference  to  the  yellow  fever  of  tropical  regions,  will  do  the  same  so  far  as 
regards  the  yellow  fever  of  temperate  climates ;  that  the  same  kind  of  local- 
ities which  prove  the  place  of  origin  of  the  disease  in  the  former,  will  nnder 
like  conditions  of  atmosphere,  be  the  seat  of  origin  df  the  fever  in  the 
latter;  and  that  if  the  fever  is  thereby  shown  to  be  non-contagions  in  the  one 
region,  it  cannot  be  endowed  with  different  qualities  in  the  other.  We  might 
rest  the  decision  of  the  question  upon  the  existence  of  this  connection.  But 
other  facts  which  have  a  strong  bearing  on  the  points  at  issue,  and  which, 
while  further  illustrating  the  reality  of  that  connection,  are  calculated  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  decided  opinion  as  to  its  nature,  remain  to  be  stated. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

PROOFS  OF  NON-CONTAGION — CONTINTJED. 

Injurious  Effects  of  upturning  the  Earth, — Every  physician  knows  that  the 
digging  of  canals,  the  opening  of  ditches,  the  cutting  down  of  blu£fs,  the 
levelling  of  lots,  the  filling  up  or  digging  down  of  streets,  the  opening  of 
roads,  the  establishment  of  brickyards,  &c.,  have  proved  highly  injurious,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  in  parallel  or  hotter  latitudes,  as  also  during  the  hot 
season  of  cold  regions.  The  results  of  operations  of  the  kind  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies  are  on  record,  and,  like  those  in  Algeria — an  account  of 
which  has  recently  appeared — are  of  a  nature  not  to  be  easily  forgotten.* 
Many  an  epidemic  of  bilious  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  may  be  traced 
to  occurrences  of  the  kind,  as  the  writings  of  Lancisi,"  Drake,*  Evans,*  Blane,^ 
Cassan,^  Maccollock,^  Usher  Parsons,*  Auderbach,^  Davy,***  Gaultier  de  Clau- 
bry,"  Merrill,"  Grant,"  Stevens,"  Villerm^,"  Burchardt,"  Barton,'^  and 
CaldwelV*  will  fully  attest.     To  the  same  cause,  under  peculiar  conditions 

'  Jacquot,  Fievres  ^  Quinquina,  pp.  18,  29. 

•  De  Noc  Palud.  Effl.,  lib.  2,  ii.  210-11. 

»  Op.  citAt,  pp.  182,  229, 286, 289,  872.        *  Op.  cit,  pp.  75,  266. 

^  Dissertations,  i.  882. 

<  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  M^d.  d'Emulation,  ▼.  142. 

^  On  Malaria,  pp.  88,  &c.  '  On  Malaria,  in  yoI.  of  Essays,  p.  206. 

9  N.  y.  J.  (N.  S.),  ii.  75. 

'°  Second  Report  on  Quarantine  (Lend.),  p.  57. 

»  M^m.  de  TAcad.  de  M^.,  ziv.  120.  *'  Memphis  Med.  Recorder,  i.  85,  94. 

»  Am.  Med.  Joum.,  July,  1858,  pp.  74, 115;  lb.,  N.  0.  J.,  May,  1852. 

"  On  the  Blood,  p.  289.  »  An.  d'Hygifene,  xi.  852. 

'*  Gaz.  Med.  de  Strasbourg,  xii.  407. 

1^  Report  to  State  Med.  Soc.,  p.  84;  also,  Report  of  1868,  p.  824,  &c. 

'"  Thoughts  on  Febrile  Miasms,  Boston,  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  ill.  604. 
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of  soil,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  certain  thermometrical  and  hygrometri* 
cal  states  of  atmosphere,  the  outbreak  of  yellow  fever,  at  Tarions  periodi, 
has  been,  with  apparent  justice,  ascribed.    Dr.  Merrill,  in  an  essay  on  the 
yellow  fever  of  Natchez,  has  taken  great  pains  to  show,  and  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  success,  that  the  epidemic  of  1823  arose  from  the  levelling  of  tke 
streets,  and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  fresh  soil  to  the  action  of  the  hoi 
sun.^    This  city.  Dr.  Merrill  tells  us,  in  a  subsequent  publication,  is  built 
upon  a  bluff;  in  1816,  the  city  authorities  began  to  put  into  operation  i 
plan  for  reducing  the  irregular  superficies  to  what  was  considered  a  more 
suitable  grade.     During  all  that  year  a  large  amount  of  work  was  done,  dig* 
ging  down  and  filling  up  streets  and  lots,  without  due  regard  to  the  maiA* 
tenance  of  a  proper  drainage.     The  succeeding  autumn  the  first  epideine 
yellow  fever  occurred,  and  produced  a  frightful  amount  of  mortality.    Ai 
soon  as  the  shock  of  the  epidemic  had  partially  subsided,  the  work  of  grad- 
ing was  resumed.     No  one  could  perceive  why  it  should  be  considered  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  the  work  went  on,  with  a  recurrence  of  the  epidemic 
visitation  every  second  year,  until  the  population  having  been  several  times 
decimated  by  death,  and  business  and  property  having  declined,  the  citj 
found  itself  scarcely  able  to  continue  the  improvements,  and  scarcely  worth 
them  if  made. 

''After  the  dreadful  visitation  in  1823,  the  work  gradually  fell  off,  and  the 
subsequent  return  of  the  disease  diminished  in  violence  and  fatality  partpasw, 
until  the  last  of  the  series  in  1829.     Soon  afterwards  a  new  era  commenced. 
Exuberant  prosperity  overspread  the  land.     A  new  population  was  brought 
into  the  city,  and,  in  1834,  '5,  '6,  the  grading  was  resumed  to  some  extent. 
The  doctrine  of  domestic  origin  and  artificial  causes  had  again  lost  ground. 
The  voice  of  experience  was  not  heard,  or  overruled,  and  the  penalty  suffered. 
Many  of  the  older  inhabitants  foresaw  the  result  in  fear  and  trembling,  and 
the  epidemics  of  1837  and  '9  sent  many  to  their  untimely  grave.     The  eyei 
of  the  living  were  again  opened  to  see  their  danger  and  its  causes,  and  since 
that  time  little  grading  has  been  done.     To  this  Dr.  M.  adds :  ''Now,  that 
these  experiments  did  render  Natchez  sickly,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
The  coincidences  were  too  striking  to  be  viewed  as  accidental.     Besides,  the 
same  effects  following  the  same  causes  have  been  observed  elsewhere."'    Dr. 
E.  H.  Barton,  of  New  Orleans,  to  whose  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
that  city  in  1853  reference  has  been  made  on  several  occasions,  and  who  has 
borrowed  the  above  facts,  states,  on  good  authority,  that  again,  notwithstand- 
ing previous  warnings,  in  1853,  at  Natchez,  the  levelling  of  the  streets  by  the 
cutting  down  the  adjoining  banks,  and  superposing  the  fresh  earth  on  the 
streets,  resulted  in  the  fever.     "  It  is  said  to  have  first  broken  out  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  where  this  took  place — that  here  occurred  its  largest 
mortality,  and  thence  it  spread  to  the  neighbourhood"  (p.  317). 

The  example  of  Charleston  may  be  cited.    The  following  statement  is  bor- 
rowed from  Professor  Dickson.     Situated  on  a  neck  of  land,  between  two 

»  Phil.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.,  ix.  840.  «  Memphis  Med.  Recorder,  i.  87,  8a 
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manliy  liren,  the  city  is  thickly  bnilt  up  along  the  western  shore  of  the  eastern 
one  of  these — Cooper  River — for  more  than  a  mile  from  their  junction.  Along 
the  east  bank  of  the  other — the  Ashley — the  houses  are  less  crowded,  and  the 
soil  Is  more  sandy  and  somewhat  higher.  The  former  is  the  business  part  of 
the  city,  the  latter  contains  chiefly  private  residences.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  ground  in  different  parts  of  the  peninsula  is  either  entirely  made^ 
having  been  anciently  covered  by  creeks,  which  intersected  it  in  every  direc- 
tion, or  has  been  filled  up  much  above  its  old  level.  The  materials  used  for 
thns  filling  up  low,  swampy  lots,  have  been  various.  In  place  of  stones,  which 
are  not  to  be  procured  but  at  great  expense,  pine  logs,  oyster  shells,  rubbish 
of  all  sorts,  and  even  scavengers'  offials,  constitute  the  general  mass  of  the  soil 
of  those  comparatively  modern  spots.  The  wharves,  too,  are  built  chiefly  of 
wood — palmetto  and  other  logs  forming  the  framework  or  outline,  which  is 
filled  up  in  the  way  above  indicated,  and  with  mud  drawn  by  machinery  from 
the  shallow  docks  which  they  embank.  Dr.  Dickson  adds  that  it  will  be 
readily  inferred  that  grounds  thus  made  will  be  eminently  fitted  for  generating 
and  giving  out  deleterious  effluvia.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  difficult  to  denote 
the  sections  of  the  peninsnla  which  deserve  to  be  considered  healthy  places 
of  abode,  and  mark  out  such  as  bear  a  different  character ;  and  this  know- 
ledge influences  the  choice  of  residences  and  the  value  of  rents.* 

The  ii^jurious  effects  of  these  works  are  further  illustrated  by  occurrences  in 
the  same  city,  in  1842  and  1852.  "In  1842,  white  labourers,  strongly  predis- 
posed to  yellow  fever,  were  employed  in  opening  drains  and  other  works,  and 
transferring  the  earth  to  different  portions  of  the  city ;  and  where  the  drains 
were  opened  and  the  earth  was  deposited,  there  yellow  fever  occurred,  and 
the  unfortunate  beings  who  performed  that  work  were  the  greatest  victims. 
In  1852,  the  same  thing  occurred."*  Dr.  Simons  remarks,  in  a  note,  that, 
in  reference  to  the  last-mentioned  year,  at  the  new  custom-house,  a  great 
number  of  Irishmen  were  employed  in  excavating  the  earth,  and  piling ;  that 
of  these  a  great  many  were  taken  sick  and  died ;  and  that  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  earth  through  different  portions  of  the  city  had  a  baneful 
effect.  The  same  correct  observer  states,  in  addition,  that  "in  1849  an  ex- 
tensive drain  was  opened  in  Hasel  Street,  excavating  the  most  filthy  and 
offensive  materials ;  and,  likewise,  an  extensive  drain  in  Market  Street,  from 
Church  Street  to  the  wharf.  Yellow  fever  occurred  earliest  in  those  locali- 
ties, and  was  more  fatal.  Again,  the  earth,  so  filthy  and  offensive,  was 
transferred  to  King's  Street,  from  Horlbeck's  Alley  to  Hasel  Street,  and  in 
this  particular  spot  there  was  sickness  among  a  class  of  persons  who  are 
generally  exempt." 

For  the  following  communication  I  am  indebted  to  a  highly  distinguished 
physician  of  Charleston,  already  often  cited  in  the  present  work — Dr.  Wragg. 
After  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  disease  from  abroad  in 
1854,  the  writer  says :  "My  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  that  there  were  cases 

>  American  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  ii.  67. 

*  Simons,  Charleston  Med.  Joum.,  vilL  864.  *  Ibid.,  p.  868. 
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of  yellow  foyer  broaght  into  Charleston  last  year,  and  that  an  epidemk  of 
that  disease  did  not  result.     Again,  that  there  was  abundant  reason  for  the 
local  origin  of  fever  in  the  condition  of  the  city.     The  local  canses  to  whidi 
I  allude  are  the  recently  filled  up  low  grounds  about  the  city,  for  the  reclaia- 
ing  of  which  the  common  refuse  of  the  streets  and  yards  was  osed.    It  b 
true  that  this  system  of  filling  up  has  been  goingj  on  for  many  years,  but  it  ii 
also  true  that  there  is  some  check  put  to  the  process  after  each  yellow  ferer 
season.     The  city  authorities  seem  to  take  the  alarm,  and,  for  a  time,  flie 
deleterious  agents  are  diminished.     But  the  lesson  is  sooq  forgotten,  and  flie 
warning  needs  to  be  often  repeated.    That  these  local  causes  are  chiefly  cob- 
ducive  to  the  origin,  existence,  and  spread  of  yellow  fever,  and  that  theyhiTe 
been  so  this  year  is,  in  my  opinion,  proved  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  bj 
the  fact  that  all  the  early  cases  of  the  fever  occurred  in  localities  where  these 
accumulations  of  filth  existed.    And  these  localities  were  not  few,  nor  neir 
together.     They  were  numerous,  and  many  of  them  far  removed  from  each 
other.    The  fever  this  year  invaded  portions  of  the  city  in  which  it  never  wu 
known  to  have  gone  before,  and,  for  a  time,  all  of  the  infected  spots  were 
those  which  were  poisoned  by  the  decomposing  matters  alluded  to.    It  ii 
true  that,  after  a  time,  other  locations  suffered  also ;  but  this  was  later,  when 
the  whole  atmosphere  was  poisoned.     Let  me  give  one  instance.     The  jail 
and  Marine  Hospital  stand  adjoining  each  other.   For  forty-five  years,  yellow 
fever  patients  have  been  treated  in  the  hospital,  and  no  case  has  ever  been 
known  to  exist  in  the  jail  until  this  year.   This  year  there  have  been  eighteen 
cases  in  the  jail.    Further,  the  quarter  of  tlie  city  in  which  these  institutions 
are  has  always  been  exempt  from  yellow  fever  till  this  season.     It  has  suf- 
fered severely  this  year.   What  is  the  reason  ?   Contagionists  are  citing  these 
facts  on  their  side ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  bare  announcement  that 
yellow  fever  existed  first  in  the  hospital,  and  then  broke  out  in  the  jail, 
adjoining,  looks  plausible.     But  when  we  add  that  these  buildings  have  held 
their  relative  positions  for  forty-five  years,  and  that  fever  has  never  before 
spread  from  one  to  the  other,  it  becomes  necessary  to  look  for  some  other 
reason.     In  my  opinion,  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  large  tracts  of  low  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these 
buildings  have  been  partially  filled  with  this  street-sweeping  refuse,  so  that 
they  are  now  in  the  most  filthy  and  offensive  condition  which  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of." 

Guided  by  an  extensive  experience  in  such  matters.  Dr.  Barton  establishes 
as  a  proposition  that  from  1796-'7  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  great 
epidemic  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans  without  an  extensive  breaking,  disturb- 
ance, and  exposure  of  the  original  soil  of  the  country;  that  this  has  consisted 
in  digging  canals  and  basins,  or  cleaning  them  out,  either  in  the  city  or  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood ;  digging  or  excavating  the  streets  of  the  city,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  down  gas  and  water-pipes,  and  relaying  the  streets,  Ac. 
And  the  extent  and  malignancy  of  the  disease  has  been  pretty  much  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  these  exposures.  Dr.  Thomas,  in  his  work  on  the 
yellow  fever  of  New  Orleans,  long  ago  referred  the  epidemic  of  1796  to  the 
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digging  of  the  canal  of  Carondelet.^  Dr.  ^arton,  in  like  manner,  refers  to 
the  coincidence  of  the  fever  with  the  opening  of  that  canal,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  its  basin,  in  179t.  "I  am  informed,"  he  tells  ns,  "by  a  highly 
intelligent  and  observing  creole  gentleman,  that  the  fevers  during  the  period 
of  digging  this  canal  were  awfnl  in  its  neighbourhood,  even  with  Creoles,  and 
that  last  year  the  sickness  in  the  vicinity  of  the  excavation  of  its  new  basin 
was  very  extensive,  although  there  were  few  but  natives  and  acclimatized  ex- 
posed to  it." 

The  same  canal  was  cleaned  out  in  1811,  and  once  more  the  fever  pre- 
▼aOed  extensively.  Next  we  have  the  severe  epidemics  of  181t,  1819, 
•nd  1822,  simultaneous  with  extensive  exposures  in  the  streets,  for  pave- 
ments, large  fillings  up  and  inclosures  of  the  batture,  and  the  cleaning 
out  and  deepening  of  the  same  canal.  Then  follows  the  epidemic  of  1832-'3, 
resalting  from  the  immense  exposure  6f  the  soil  in  digging  the  Bank  Canal 
from  the  city  to  the  lake.  Again,  we  have  the  epidemic  of  1837  coinciding 
inth  the  digging  of  the  extensive  trenches  and  canals  to  drain  the  rear  of  the 
First  and  Second  Districts.  The  next  large  mortality  "  arose  from  the  large 
new  canals,  and  clearing  and  exposure  of  the  soil  between  the  two  canals,  in 
the  rear  of  those  districts,  without  regard  to  season,  and  the  immense  exca- 
▼ntion  of  two  acres  of  ground,  and  with  the  removal  of  upwards  of  336,000 
eabic  feet  of  earth  for  the  foundation  of  the  new  custom-house,  in  the  heart  of 
the  city— beginning  the  latter  part  of  October,  1848,  and  ending  in  the  suc- 
ceeding Angust."  ''And,  finally,  what  has  contributed  so  much  to  produce  the 
great  calamity  of  last  year  (1853)  was  the  extensive  exposure  of  the  earth  in 
making  a  new  basin  for  the  same  canal  (Carondelct) ;  cleaning  out  the  canal ; 
dredging  the  Bank  Canal;  extensive  exposures  of  the  earth  in  deepening  the 
ditches  between  Conti  and  Common  Streets,  and  also  in  the  rear  of  the  Third 
District,  and  exposure  for  the  erection  of  a  levee  between  the  two  canals  on 
Lake  Pontchartrain ;  the  large  excavations  on  miles  of  streets,  in  the  centre 
and  front  of  the  city,  for  laying  down  gas  and  water-pipes,  and  making  and 
rriaying  pavements ;  the  extensive  exposures  for  laying  the  foundations  of 
new  buildings;  and  the  excavations  and  exposures,  for  railroad  purposes,  in 
the  rear  of  the  First  and  Fourth  Districts,  and  at  Algiers."  ''Here,  then, 
we  have  a  combination  of  materials  of  exposure  of  the  original  soil  unprece- 
dented in  our  annals,  and  the  consequences  have  been  correspondingly  de- 
stroctive,  in  combination  with  meteorological  conditions  (before  expressed) ; 
in  proof  of  which,  this  mortality  continued  large  as  long  as  this  exposure 
oontinoed"  (pp.  812-314). 

To  the  credit  of  Dr.  Barton,  it  may  be  stated  that,  so  early  as  the  6th 
of  Jnne  of  that  momentous  year,  he  predicted  the  forthcoming  fearful 
mortality.  At  a  meeting  of  the  New  Orleans  Academy  of  Sciences,  held 
that  day,  he  exhibited  a  chart  of  the  mortality  of  that  city  since  178t. 
Among  many  other  interesting  facts  developed  by  the  chart,  he  called  at- 
tention to  some  recorded  above;  and  "to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  probability 

■  Essai  sur  la  Fi^vre  Jaune  d'Am^rique,  p.  70. 
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of  an  epidemic  during  the  cojning  season,"  he  replied  that,  ''jodgisg 
from  the  past,  if  the  facts  exhibited  by  the  chart  were  not  merely  coiDci- 
dences,  he  was  compelled  to  apprehend  that  the  present  year  would  be  ma^ed 
by  a  great  augmentation  of  disease.     The  simultaneous  constraction  of  foar 
railroads  in  and  around  the  city ;  the  digging  of  a  new  basin  of  vast  extat 
in  the  rear  of  the  city ;  the  enlargement  of  the  canal  Garondelet ;  the  opea 
sewers,  scarcity  of  water,  insufficient  drainage,  and  the  practice  of  spreading 
over  the  streets  the  horrible  filth  of  the  gutters,  to  fester  and  reek  in  the  lun— 
if  all  these  are  continued  during  the  hot  months,  with  the  proper  meteoro- 
logical condition,  our  exemption  from  a  severe  epidemic  should  almost  seen 
miraculous."^    Here,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  an  epidemic  predicted  on  data 
of  a  positive  kind,  by  an  experienced  and  observant  physician ;  and  when 
that  epidemic  arrives,  some  are  found  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  importation 
from  abroad,  and  quarantine  measures  are  suggested,  to  guard  against  the 
further  introduction  of  the  disease ! 

The  Report  of  Dr.  Barton,  and  the  documents  by  which  it  is  accompanied, 
contain  accounts  of  several  other  interesting  instances  of  occurrences  simi- 
lar to  those  already  mentioned.     Such  was  the  case  at  Lake  Providence,  at 
Fort  Adams,  Centreville,  Clinton,  Trenton,  Lafourche,  Natchitoches,  Algiers, 
Selma,  Montgomery,  Hollywood,  and  Gainesville.     In  all  these,  the  outbreak 
of  the  fever  was  preceded  by  extensive  disturbances  of  the  soil,  and  its  ex* 
posure  to  the  action  of  the  sun.     "  The  severe  epidemic  yellow  fevers  at  St 
Francisville,  in  1827  and  1829,"  says  Dr.  Barton,  "  were  to  be  clearly  de- 
bited to  the  cutting  down  the  hills,  spreading  the  materials  on  the  streets 
and  grading  them,  digging  cellars,  &c.,  during  the  summers  of  those  years; 
and  the  epidemic  of  1839,  at  Bayou  Sara,  was  equally  due  to  the  filling  up, 
by  spreading  fresh  earth  over  brushwood,  and  filling  up  low  places.     And 
for  the  only  epidemic  known  to  have  occurred  there  since  its  settlement,  that 
of  1853,  may,  with  much  propriety,  be  ascribed  to  parts  of  a  levee  made  and 
ditches  dug — acres  of  saw-dust  from  a  saw-mill  spread,  and  low  places  filled 
with  it,  and  for  years  previous,  working  extensively  on  the  streets  just  pre- 
vious to  the  epidemic  and  extensive  swamps  levelled  off  and  dried  up  in  the 
vicinity"  (p.  317).     Dr.  Levert,  of  Mobile,  in  a  document  addressed  to  Dr. 
Barton,  and  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  New 
Orleans,  observes :  "  One  point,"  I  think,  "is  satisfactorily  established  in  con- 
nection with  its  appearance  (the  yellow  fever)  in  Mobile  upon  almost  every 
occasion,  viz :  that  it  has  invariably  occurred  in  those  seasons  when  large 
excavations  have  been  made,  or  extensive  surfaces  of  fresh  earth  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  air  during  the  heat  of  summer ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, our  city  has  been  almost  as  invariably  exempt  from  this  scourge  in 
those  seasons  in  which  no  such  causes  existed."    After  citing  a  number  of 
facts  in  corroboration  of  this  statement,  Dr.  L.  observes,  *'that,  in  the  year 
1853,  more  grading  has  been  done,  and  more  extensive  excavations  have  been 
made  in  the  city,  and  consequently  much  larger  surfaces  of  fresh  earth  have 

1  Proceedings  of  the  New  Orleans  Academy  of  Science,  i.  11. 
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been  exposed  than  in  any  one  year  since  1825,  and  the  epidemic  of  that  year 
tuu  been  more  general  than  any  former  period"  (p.  111.) 

This  position  has  been  farther  confirmed  by  occurrences  in  other  cities 
during  the  present  year.  In  the  introduction  to  the  report  just  referred  to 
(p.  xvii.),  we  find  the  following  statement:  "In  the  city  of  Savannah,  the 
epidemic  of  this  year  is  with  great  probability  attributable  to  the  exhuma- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  Yessels  sunk  just  below  the  city  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war  and  that  of  1812,  to  the  filthy  land  and  other  debris  derived  from 
the  city  and  the  tide,  which  was  thrown  upon  the  bank  near  the  town  and 
eren  spread  upon  the  streets,  over  which  the  wind  constantly  blew,  and  to 
the  excavation  of  the  soil  of  the  streets  (at  least  a  mile)  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  down  water  pipes. 

"  The  epidemic  at  Augusta  was  as  fairly  owing  to  the  cleaning  out  of  filthy 
canals  in  the  city,  and  exposure  of  the  offensive  mud  to  the  hot  summer's 
son,  to  the  emptying  the  city  filth  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  was  un- 
nanally  low,  and  to  the  disturbance  of  the  soil  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  down  gas  pipes." 

Iftfiuence  of  Made  Ground  in  Hie  Production  of  Yellow  Fever, — As  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  occurrence  of  yellow 
ferer  in  localities  the  greater  part  of  which  is  composed  of  made  grou\id,  and 
the  apparent  connection,  as  effect  and  cause,  existing  between  such  occur- 
rences and  the  peculiar  nature  of  those  localities,  have  long  been  subjects  of 
observation.  Dr.  Richard  Bajley  noticed  the  connection  in  relation  to  the 
epidemic  of  New  York  in  1795.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  corporation 
of  the  city,  he  says,  at  different  times,  to  make  new  ground^  as  it  is  called,  or 
to  sell  to  others  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  The  new  made  ground  from 
Whitehall  to  Catharine  Street,  along  the  East  River,  was,  at  that  time,  on 
an  average  four  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  creating  fifty  acres  of  ground,  all  of 
which  was  built  upon.  The  ground  made  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  was 
about  te&  acres.  In  this  part  and  the  vicinity,  the  fever  principally  prevailed, 
and  there  it  was  most  malignant  (pp.  59-61).  Other  instances  of  the  kind 
hare  already  been  referred  to. 

The  result  of  observations  furnished  by  the  occurrences  in  British  Guiana 
are  apposite.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  mud  fiats  and  sand  banks 
which  form  the  foreshores  of  the  colony.  They  shelve  out  into  the  sea  in 
front  of  the  poldered  land,  and  are  composed,  as  Dr.  Blair  informs  us,  of 
banks  or  flats,  of  fine  silicious  sand  (caddy)  or  shell-sand,  or  drift  mud, 
in  alternate  ridges,  or  superimposed  in  the  order  stated.  The  sea  some- 
times encroaches  on  the  land,  and  these  foreshores  are  washed  away,  and 
plantation  embankments  injured  or  destroyed,  and  the  safety  of  the  town  en- 
dangered. Sometimes  the  sea  again  recedes,  new  land  rises  in  the  sea  front, 
demanding  laborious  and  expensive  operations  to  keep  the  draining  trenches 
and  sluices  patent.  These  oscillations  are,  as  it  would  appear,  periodical 
and  alternating,  and  may  probably  be  found  to  be  connected  with  meteorolo- 
gical cycles,  in  which  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind  will  be  found  mate- 
rial elements.    Each  of  these  periods  of  encroachment  must  have  been  pre- 
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ceded  by  a  corresponding  epoch  of  aHavial  deposition.     "The  periods  of 
acme  of  accnmnlation  seem  singalarly  coincident  with  the  prevalence  of  epi- 
demic yellow  fever,  and  the  wash  or  encroachment  of  the  sea  with  the  diap- 
pearance  of  the  disease."    The  plan  of  the  military  grounds  published  bj 
Dr.  Blair,  shows  the  condition  of  the  foreshores  in  1886  and  184T.    "Tbe 
land,  which  "  as  he  says,  "  has  been  making  all  along  the  shore  steadily  till  after 
183t,  has  been,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  melting  away,  and  now  tiie 
military  works  are  threatened  with  destrnction ;  the  river  bank  on  both  ndesis 
washed.    Old  barriers  are  required  to  be  renewed ;  churches  must  be  remofed ; 
and  along  the  east  coast  a  retreat  is  in  many  places  required  for  the  whole 
plantation  embankment.     Simultaneously  with  these  scavenger  operations  of 
the  sea,  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  has  disappeared.     In  connecting  these 
phenomena  with  each  other,  Dr.  Blair  properly  thinks,  it  can  be  done  now 
in  a  general  way  only.     They  are  simply  associated  phenomena — whether  hj 
accident,  or  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  or  as  joint  effect  of  a  common 
cause,  very  many  future  observations  may  be  required  to  decide.     The  pr^ 
sent  coincidence,  however,  is  of  importance,  as  a  finger-post  to  the  where- 
about the  pathogenic  causes  are  to  be  sought.* 

This  connection  of  accumulations  of  the  kind  with  the  appearance  and 
prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  tropical  climates,  constitutes  another  point  of 
approximation  between  that  disease  and  other  fevers  dependent  on  local 
causes,  and  devoid  of  contagious  properties. 

The  injurious  effects  resulting  from  the  receding  of  the  sea,  and  the  conse- 
quent extension  of  the  land  by  the  deposition  of  alluvion,  have  been  noticed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  of  the  Po,  of  the  Ganges,  of  the  Oronoco,  of  the 
Mississippi,  &c.  The  partial  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  first 
of  these  localities,  as  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Carri^re,  has  not  resulted  merely  in 
pushing  back  inland  the  old  city  of  Ostia,  formerly  the  seaport  of  Rome, 
and  separating  from  the  sea  the  original  month  of  the  Tiber;  it  has  placed 
the  city  in  the  centre  of  an  insalubrious  territory,  of  which  it  formerly  occu- 
pied only  the  edge,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  its  progressive  depopulation. 
We  know  that  formerly  Ostia  was  too  small  for  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  figured  among  the  magnificent  cities  of  Latinm.  At  present,  it  contains 
only  a  priest,  a  tavern-keeper,  four  or  five  soldiers,  and  a  few  families,  who 
do  not  venture  even  to  reside  there  all  the  year  round.  But  this  insalubrity 
is  not  limited  to  the  city;  for,  inasmuch  as  the  miasmatic  elaboration  is 
effected  on  a  large  scale,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  extent  of  surfiace, 
there  has  arisen,  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  a  new  source  of  morbific 
effluvia,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  when  we  inquire  into  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  country,  though  more  especially  when  the  wind  blows  from 
the  sea.* 

Another  case  in  point  is  mentioned  by  Sir  W.  Burnett.  In  former  days, 
there  existed   a  large  marsh  near  Mahon.     It  has   now  been  converted 

»  Op.  cit.,  pp.  114-116. 

*  Amcr.  Joum.,  July,  1851 ;  Carrierc,  le  Climat  de  Tltalic,  pp.  20,  21 ;  La  Roche,  oa 
Pneumonia  and  Malaria,  p.  248. 
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into  prodactiye  gardens.  Since  the  draining  of  the  greater  part  of  this 
marsh  has  been  completed,  the  sea  has  been  gradually  receding  from  the  head 
of  the  harbonr,  leaving  (particularly  during  the  prevalence  of  the  easterly 
winds)  a  large  portion  uncovered,  from  which,  in  the  summer  and  autumn, 
the  most  offensive  exhalations  proceed.'  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  effect 
of  the  annual  receding  of  the  Nile.  The  same  effect  results  from  the  dimi- 
aiahed  extent,  noticed  every  year  at  particular  periods,  in  certain  other  streams 
and  bodies  of  water,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  their  banks  is  laid  bare. 
The  river  Biviere,  and  other  watercourses  in  Sicily,  lose,  yearly,  two-thirds 
or  more  of  their  dimensions ;  Lake  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia,  loses  almost  as 
mnch.    All  are  hotbeds  of  fever. 

Connection  of  Inundations  tctth  the  Occurrence  of  the  Yellow  Fever, — 
Kor  is  it  less  certdn  that  the  appearance  of  yellow  fever  in  an  epidemic  or 
eren  sporadic  aspect  has  coincided  with  the  occurrence  of  inundations,  gene- 
nl  or  partial.  That  such  has  been  the  case  in  relation  to  the  ordinary  forms 
of  autumnal  or  malarial  fevers,  I  shall  not  stop  to  demonstrate  here,  inas- 
mnch  as  I  have  gone  over  the  ground  in  considerable  detail  in  another  pub- 
lication,' and  feel  convinced  that  facts  corroborative  of  the  statement  are 
fiuniliarly  known  to  the  reader.  What  is  true  of  those  fevers  is  true  also, 
though  perhaps  less  frequently,  of  the  one  under  present  consideration.  The 
yellow  fever  epidemic  of  La  Guayra,  in  1797 — the  first  known  to  have  oc- 
cnrred  in  that  place — has  been  referred,  with  much  plausibility,  to  the  over- 
flowing of  the  river  of  that  name.  **  This  torrent,  which  in  general  is  not 
ten  inches  deep,  was  swelled,  after  sixty  hours  of  rain  in  the  mountains,  in 
80  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  it  bore  down  trunks  of  trees  and  masses  of 
rocks  of  a  considerable  size.  During  this  augmentation,  the  waters  were 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  depth. 
Many  houses  were  carried  away  by  the  torrent,  and  the  inundation  became 
more  dangerous  for  the  stores,  in  consequence  of  the  gate  of  the  town,  which 
coald  alone  have  given  an  issue  to  the  waters,  being  accidentally  shut.  It 
was  necessary  to  make  a  breach  in  the  wall  in  the  sea-side ;  more  than  thirty 
persons  perished.'" 

Dr.  Barton  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance  that,  for  several  years  past, 
most  extensive  inundations  have  prevailed  over  large  portions  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana — over  the  cultivated  as  well  as  the  uncultivated  portions  of  it — 
that,  as  these  became  partially  desiccated,  they  reached  the  condition  of  all 
dried  swamps,  which  are  known  to  be  highly  injurious  to  health  everywhere, 
and  that  with  the  concurrence  of  certain  meteorological  conditions,  they 
formed  that  combination  of  circumstances  necessary  for  the  existence  and 
spread  of  a  great  epidemic.  Making  the  application  of  these  well-known 
facts  to  the  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Barton  considers  that  these  inundations  are 
evidently  connected  as  one  of  the  prominent  causes  of  the  great  epi- 
demic of  1853,  and  in  support  of  this  position,  states  that  those  parts  of 

>  Feyen  of  the  Mediterranean,  p.  14. 

*  On  Pneamonia,  &c  •  Humboldt,  Pers.  Nar.,  ill.  292. 
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Louisiana  which  have  suffered  most  from  the  epidemic  have  been  the  gretM 
sufferers,  so  far  as  can  be  learned  by  the  inundations.     After  a  reference  to 
the  results  consequent  on  the  subsidence,  after  oyerilow  of  the  Nile  and  other 
riyers,  Dr.  Barton  remarks  (pp.  337-8),  that  the  same  effect  occurs  on  the  rab- 
sidcnce  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  its  early  or  late  subsidence  materiallj  ia- 
fluences  the  result ;  the  period  of  decline  being  the  period  of  fever.    That  the 
inundation  of  the  banks  do  not  usually  produce  their  disastrous  effects  until 
the  second  year,  is  not  difficult  of  explanation.     The  ordinary  condition  of 
our  swamps  (not  marshes  half  dried)  is  not  injurious  to  health,  as  is  wdl 
known  throughout  the  State.     When  this  is  vastly  increased  by  a  creTUse, 
large  additions  are  made  to  the  swamp  water.     The  cultivated  country  ii 
inundated,  and,  by  the  natural  subsidence  of  the  water,  is  converted  into  i 
marsh,  and  has  to  undergo  the  successive  poisonous  stages  of  desiccation, 
with  the  evolution  of  results  through  solar  influence,  which  takes  a  season  or 
two  fully  to  develop.     That  the  first  year  of  inundation  is  not  injuriou, 
clearly  results  from  the  immediate  removal  of  filth ;  that  the  second  year  the 
effects  mentioned  follow  as  results,  is  proved  by  the  following  authentic  data 
of  its  influence  in  New  Orleans  aided  and  aggravated  by  causes  of  a  meteo- 
rological character. 
Extensive  crevasse,  inundating  a  large  part  of  the  city  and 

neiglibourhood,  in 1816. 

An  extensive  epidemic  yellow  fever  in 1817. 

The  hurricane  inundating  the  city  to  Bourbon  Street,  in      .     .     1821. 

Epidemic  yellow  fever  in 1821 

The  rear  of  the  city  inundated  by  a  storm  to  Dauphin  Street,  in    1831. 

Great  epidemic  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever  in 1832. 

A  severe  blow  drove  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  Dauphin  Street,  in    1846. 

An  extensive  epidemic  occurred  in 1847. 

Extensive  inundation  of  the  city  to  Carondelet  Street,  in    .     .     1849. 
About  3,000  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  an  increase  of  more 
thiin  one  per  cent,  in  the  general  mortality  of  the  city  above 

the  average  in 1850. 

There  was  a  crevasse  opposite  the  city  in 1852. 

Large  mortality  of  the  epidemic  in  Algiers,  which  was  attri- 
buted to  other  causes,  in 1853. 

Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  these  facts,  the  connection  to  which  I 
have  alluded  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  by 
all  who  examine  the  subject,  that  these  inundations  greatly  aided  in  the  pro« 
duction  of  the  epidemics  in  question.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  such  occurrences  are  not  essential  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
disease  in  New  Orleans,  for  the  epidemics  of  1819,  '29,  '33,  '37,  '41,  &c., 
were  not  preceded  by  occurrences  of  the  kind;  and  we  know  that  the  exemp- 
tion has  been  noticed  elsewhere. 

Connection  of  the  Yellow  Fever  with  the  Occurrence  of  Large  lYres,-^ 
It  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  consideration  in  reference  to  the  matter  more  par- 
ticularly before  us  at  this  moment,  that  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  of  the  most 
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deTftstating  kind,  hftTe  occasionally  occurred  in  connection  with,  and  apparently 
as  a  consequence  of,  extensive  fires.  This  certainly  has  been  the  case  so  far 
as  concerns  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  may  be  explained — and  has  never 
been  explained  otherwise — by  the  fact  of  a  large  surface  of  decomposing 
materials  being  thereby  exposed  to  the  action  of  tbe  sun.  Dr.  Joseph  Jobn- 
son,  of  that  city,  has  dwelt  on  the  subject,  remarking  tbat  after  each  extensive 
fire  years  of  yellow  fever  have  succeeded,  desolating  in  proportion  to  the 
iorface  laid  bare  by  the  ravages  of  those  fires  respectively.  "  Tbe  first  in- 
stance of  this  kind  was  after  the  devastating  fire  which  broke  out  in  the 
evening  of  the  13th  of  June,  lt96,  extending  from  Lodge  Alley,  near  East 
Bay,  to  the  comer  of  Broad  and  Meeting  Streets,  on  which  the  City  Hall 
now  stands.  The  summers  of  1796  and  1797  were  terribly  marked  by  the 
prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  Charleston;,  so  was  the  summer  of  1811,  subse- 
qaent  to  that  fire  which  commenced  on  the  evening  of  9th  October,  1810, 
back  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  extending  on  both  sides  of  what  is  now  State 
Street,  to  Broad  Street  and  East  Bay.  So  also  with  other  years,  particu- 
larly the  last  and  most  destructive  of  fires  in  April,  1838,  by  which  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land  in  the  centre  of  the  city  were  laid  open  to  the  lodgment  of 
water  and  exhalation  of  deleterious  vapours  from  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances in  a  state  of  putrefaction."^  **  By  this,"  says  another  of  Charleston's 
choicest  sons,  'faults  and  cellars  containing  offensive  and  decomposing 
matters  were  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  yellow  fever,  the  most 
severe  which  we  have  had  during  the  present  century,  made  its  appear- 
ance."* 

Professor  Dickson  seems  disinclined  to  attribute  any  share  in  the  agency 
to  the  exposure  of  the  surface  thus  exposed,  and  merely  admits  that :  a. 
Something  may  be  safely  attributed  to  the  quenching  of  so  many  culinary 
fires;  devastation,  solitude,  and  disease  being  often  connected,  b.  That 
the  want  of  shade  must  have  injured  the  workmen  exposed  over  that  irregu- 
lar, nnsheltered  expanse,  when  thermometers  placed  among  them  would 
scarcely  have  fallen  lower  than  140^.  c.  That  high  wages  must  have  acted 
as  a  stimulus  to  over-exertion,  more  injurious  in  an  untried  climate — ^to  pro- 
tracted labour  and  unaccustomed  fatigue.*  All  this  may  be  true  so  far  as  it 
goes,  and  might  be  sufficient  had  the  disease  affected  only  those  who  suffered 
from  the  quenching  of  cuUnary  fires^  and  the  unacclimatized  workmen  who 
were  exposed  to  the  scorching  heat,  and  overworked  themselves  in  the  untried 
climate;  but  it  extended  far  and  wide,  and  committed  unusual  havoc 
among  individuals  who  could  not  be  placed  in  those  categories.  Besides 
the  injurious  effects  of  ruins  and  rubbish,  especially  when  fresh,  and  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  a  hot  sun,  are  well  known  ;  and  fires  have  been  the 
precursors  of  yellow  fever  in  too  many  places  where  the  contingencies  men- 
tioned could  not  be  influential,  to  be  viewed  as  acting  solely  in  the  way  sug- 
gested by  the  distinguished  writer  referred  to. 

>  Charleston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  W.  167. 

*  Gaillard,  Rept  on  Public  Hygiene,  Trans,  of  American  Med.  Assoc,  ii.  570  (1849). 

•  Bell's  Eclectic  Journ.  of  Med.,  It.  112, 118. 
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The  epidemic  of  Sayannah,  in  1820,  was  preceded  in  January  by  a  CMh. 
gration  which  laid  bare  a  large  portion  of  the  city.     This,  as  Dr.  Tearing 
admits,  ''  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  snn  a  great  number  of  TaulU  iiid 
cellars,  which  co-operated  with  other  local  impurities,  and  added  to  the  innli- 
brity  of  the  climate"  (p.  29).  Dr.  Johnson,  already  cited,  adds,  that  a  ooular 
disease  followed  the  destructive  fires  of  Augusta,  and,  he  believes,  WilmiDgton, 
N.  C.    Of  these  events  I  cannot  get  any  information.     On  the  15th  of  the  n- 
pnblican  month  of  Pluviose,  the  French  army,  under  the  order  of  Gkneral  hb 
clerc,  landed  at  port  Lacul,  twelve  leagues  from  the  City  of  the  Cape.    Oa 
the  same  day  that  city  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  troops 
were  established  amidst  its  ruins.    Not  long  after,  the  yellow  fever,  in  its  moit 
aggravated  form,  broke  out  among  them,  and  destroyed  the  greater  portiot 
of  their  number.     Gilbert,  and  others  who  have  furnished  us  with  accoanU 
of  that  dreadful  epidemic,  have  assigned  to  that  conflagration  a  large  share 
in  its  production.* 

Not  always  in  Seaports, — ^We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  in 
support  of  the  contagious  character  of  the  yellow  fever  of  this  city  and 
country — and  of  its  importation  from  abroad — ^is,  that  the  disease  invariably 
commences  in  seaports  which  entertain  a  commercial  intercourse  with  infected 
places,  while  inland  towns,  which  are  equally  exposed  to  the  ordinary  canaet 
of  autumnal  fevers,  escape ;  that  in  such  ports  the  disease  first  appears  near  the 
shipping,  and  thence  extends  in  various  directions;  that  in  several  instancei 
of  its  occurrence  in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities,  the  suburbs  as  well  as  the 
adjacent  towns,  so  far  from  being  equally  visited,  were  as  healthy  as  in  cor* 
responding  seasons  of  other  years  and  even  sometimes  freer  than  usual  from 
disease ;  and  that  in  ports  visited  by  the  fever,  the  latter  is  circumscribed 
within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  the  balance  remaining  free  unless  cases 
are  brought  there  from  less  favoured  spots.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  arga« 
ment,  which  has  been  equally  urged  in  reference  to  the  yellow  fever  of  other 
countries,  is  founded  on  correct  data ;  but  the  inferences  drawn  from  these 
are  erroneous.  Many  of  the  facts  adduced  are  found  to  admit  of  a  very 
different  interpretation,  while  others  are  neutralized  by  a  diiferent  and  larger 
set  of  an  opposite  kind,  the  authenticity  of  which  cannot  be  doubted. 

As  a  rule,  the  yellow  fever  certainly  seems  to  require  for  its  development^ 
the  close  atmosphere  of  cities  or  towns.  The  disease  is  usually  found  also 
to  arise  in,  and  to  be  limited  to,  particular  portions  of  these,  while  the  rest 
remains  free,  or  nearly  so;  not  only  from  the  disease  itself,  but  sometimes 
from  febrile  complaints  generally.  Nor  is  it  less  true,  that  the  fever  is  oftener 
found  in  seaports,  or  on  the  seaboard,  than  elsewhere ;  that  it  breaks  out 
near  the  shipping;  and  that,  commencing  at  a  particular  spot,  it  radiates 
thence  to  a  greater  or  less  distance.  From  all  this,  however,  the  conclusion 
of  its  importation  and  contagious  character  cannot  necessarily  follow.  It 
would  not  do  so,  even  were  there  no  reason  for  doubting  or  denying  the  uni- 
versal occurrence  of  such  a  point  of  origin  or  location.     In  the  first  place  it 

'  Gilbert,  Hist  Mini.  De  Tarmac  FranQaise  tl  St.  Dominguc,  pp.  7,  70. 
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may  be  remarked,  that  though  in  tropical  regions  the  yellow  fever  is  oflen 
fonnd  to  be  diffused  over  a  larger  sarface  than  it  is  in  oar  latitades,  it  is 
for  the  most  part  as  moch  a  disease  of  seaports  or  of  the  seaboard  as  it 
is  with  us  or  in  Europe ;  that  there,  as  here,  it  very  usually  breaks  out  in 
tke  Ticinity  of  or  among  the  shipping ;  that  from  thence  it  irradiates,  and 
that  it  seldom  appears  in  inland  towns.  In  a  word,  much  of  what  takes 
phee  in  temperate  regions  in  these  respects,  takes  place  in  tropical  climates ; 
and  hence,  if  from  the  facts  obscrrcd  in  the  former  we  conclude  that  the 
disease  is  there  imported  and  contagious,  we  cannot  refuse  our  assent  to 
the  conclusion,  that  in  the  latter  also  it  is  imported  and  contagious. 

Contagionists,  of  course,  subscribe  willingly  to  the  latter  part  of  the  con- 
damon ;  but,  while  doing  so,  they  know  and  admit  that  the  disease  originates 
in  tropical  climates.  They  must  also  admit  therefore,  that  in  these,  the  air 
of  seaports  or  of  cities,  and  more  particularly  that  portion  of  them  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  shipping  or  the  water,  is  requisite  for  the  production  of 
the  disease;  and  if  they  do  so  in  reference  to  those  regions,  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  on  what  they  ground  their  denial  of  the  disease  arising  in  this 
eonntry  or  in  Europe  from  the  same  causes,  and  infer  from  its  appearing  here 
ia  like  localities  that  it  must  have  been  imported.  All  that  can  be  adduced 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  selecting  such  localities,  here  and  elsewhere,  is 
that  a  peculiar  morbific  agent  is  formed  and  exists  there  better  suited  to  produce 
the  fever  than  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  other  portions  of  the  same  cities,  and 
more  particularly  in  inland  towns,  or  in  adjacent  and  rural  situations.  If 
that  peculiar  cause  is  found  to  exist  in  one  region,  it  may  exist  in  another; 
and  there  is  no  necessity,  when  the  fever  appears  in  the  one,  to  ascribe  to  it 
a  mode  of  origin  different  from  that  recognized  in  the  other. 

As  regards  the  limited  extent  of  the  disease^ — the  exemption  from  it  of  parts 
of  the  affected  cities  situated  at  even  a  short  distance  from  the  infected  dis- 
tricts, of  adjacent  villages  and  towns,  and  of  the  surrounding  country — I  shall 
say  nothing  here.  So  far  from  affording  support  to  the  doctrine  of  importa- 
tion and  contagion,  it  tends,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  of  the 
non-transportation  of  the  disease  from  the  localities  affected  to  such  adjacent 
places,  to  establish  the  contrary  doctrine.  But  all  that  need  be  said  on  these 
sahjects  has  been  already,  or  will  be  subsequently,  noticed  in  other  chapters. 
At  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  however  true 
it  may  be  that  the  fever  has  generally  approved  itself  to  be  one  of  seaports  and 
places  having  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  or  distant  places,  and  spares 
inland  towns,  the  opinion  of  its  exotic  origin  and  contagious  character  is  far 
from  deriving  from  the  peculiarity  of  this  location  the  support  alleged ;  for 
facts  may  be,  and  have  been,  adduced  to  show  that  the  disease  has  not  only 
oric^ated  in  places  distant  from  the  sea-coast,  where  the  influence  of  wharves 
or  shipping  of  any  sort  could  have  had  no  agency  in  its  production,  but  has 
not  unfrequendy  taken  birth  and  prevailed  in  places  very  different  from  those 
mentioned,  and  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  seaports. 

Thus,  although  in  this  country  it  has  very  generally  been  confined  to  the 
Atlantic  plain,  or  tide-water  region,  extending  from  Boston  to  Galveston,  and 
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has  nsaally  Tisited  the  seaports  of  that  region ;  althoagh  in  Europe  it  \m 
been  nearly  confined  to  localities  of  kindred  nature,  and  has  prevdled  in  citia 
situated  along  the  sea-coast — ^Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Garthagena,  Leg- 
horn, &c. ;  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fever  in  the  tropics,  however  more 
extensively  diffused,  is,  as  it  is  in  temperate  climates,  most  commonly  limited, 
when  in  the  epidemic  form,  to  cities  and  towns  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  or  on 
rivers  opening  on  the  latter ;  and  although  it  usually  commences  and  prenili 
most  along  the  wharves  or  quays,  or  among  the  shipping — ^the  experience  of 
the  United  States,  Europe,  or  the  West  Indies  does  not  by  any  means  confina 
the  opinion  that  it  never  originates  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  set,  and 
that  it  appears  exclusively  in  seaports,  particularly  in  those  which  have  com- 
mercial relations  with  infected  places  far  or  near.    We  have  already  seen  thit, 
when  it  breaks  out  in  seaports,  it«  starting  point  is  not  always  discovered 
amid  the  shipping  or  along  or  near  the  wharves.    In  many  instances,  indeed, 
it  has  appeared  at  a  considerable  distance  from  these.   Again,  there  is  retsoA 
to  believe  that  it  may  occur  in  places  remote  from  seaports,  or  in  parts  or 
portions  of  the  sea-coast  where  vessels  from  infected  countries  never  show 
themselves,  provided  always  the  temperature  and  local  peculiarities  of  sndi 
localities  be  such  as  are  required  for  the  production  of  the  disease  elsewhere. 

We  need  not  insist  on  those  instances  of  fever  mentioned  by  Yolney  (iL 
310),  Professor  Potter,  of  Baltimore  (pp.  16-18),  Dr.  Walker  (iv.  T4),  Dr. 
W.  Harris  (t&.,  p.  75),  Dr.  Antbon,^  and  several  others  recorded  in  some  of  the 
early  volumes  of  the  Medical  Repoiiiory  and  other  publications,  as  occurring 
in  New  Design  in  1797,  Bald  Eagle  Valley  (Pa.),  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land, on  the  Illinois,  &c. 

The  febrile  complaints  observed  on  those  occasions  were  then,  and  are  still, 
regarded  as  instances  of  true  yellow  fever,  by  the  above-mentioned  and  some 
modern  writers.  Nevertheless,  it  may  reasonably  be  suspected  that  the  greater 
number,  if  not  the  whole,  of  these  were  cases  of  bilious  remittent  fever — of  a 
malignant  character,  doubtless,  but  still  not  yellow  fever — especially  as  we  are 
aware  of  the  frequency  of  the  latter  fevers  in  those  and  like  localities,  and  that 
the  writers  mentioned  made  no  distinction  between  bilious  and  yellow  fever 
proper.  Nor  shall  I  call  attention  to  the  fever  which  prevailed  epidemically 
in  Virginia  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  the  oft-cited  description 
of  which  was  given  by  Dr.  J.  Mitchell,"  inasmuch  as  doubts  are  justly  enter- 
tained as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  But,  laying  these  aside,  we  find  suffi- 
cient evidence,  in  this  country,  of  the  disease  having  occurred  at  a  distance 
from  seaports.  lu  1803,  it  broke  out  at  the  village  of  Catskill,  situated  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York.*  In  1825,  we  find  it,aB 
already  stated,  in  the  village  of  Washington  (Miss.),  and,  in  1844,  at  Wood- 
ville,  in  the  same  State  ;  both  of  which  places  are  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  a  port  of  any  kind.  It  has  prevailed  on  several  occasions  (1817, 
1823,  1825,  1837,  1839,  1847,  1848,  and  1854)  at  Natchez,  the  distance  of 

I  Miller  p.  143. 

«  Sec  Med.  Mu8.,  i.  1,  &c. ;  Med.  and  Phil.  Reg.,  iv.  181. 

*  Med.  Reposit.,  yiii.  105. 
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which  from  New  Orleans  is  three  handred  miles.  It  has  shown  itself  at 
Ticksbarg,  Grand  Golf,  Memphis,  and  scores  of  other  places  which  lie  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  considerably  above  the  mouth.  It  has  prevailed  on 
tint  Red  River,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  to  which,  as  in  the 
fonner,  ships  from  infected  places  of  tropical  regions  do  not  reach. 

In  the  summer  of  1853  it  broke  out  in  Brandy  wine  village,  which  cannot 
wril  be  regarded  as  a  seaport  In  1819,  a  yellow  fever  year  in  several  of 
our  Atlantic  cities,  a  bilious  remittent  fever,  of  a  malignant  tendency,  pre- 
Tiiled  in  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Illinois;  and  although  the  disease 
•anuned  a  milder  character  than  the  fever  that  was  prevailing  on  the  sea^ 
boud,  yet  many  cases  reported  by  the  army  physicians  to  government  ''had 
the  characteristic  features  of  typhus  icterodes  so  decidedly  marked,  that  the 
•DTgeon-general  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  disease."*  In 
1822,  Marietta  (Ohio)  was  visited  by  a  serious  epidemic,  which  carried  off 
nuuij  individuals.  The  disease  was  characterized  by  most  of  the  pathogno- 
monic symptoms  of  the  yellow  fever — pain  over  the  eyes,  in  the  back,  loins, 
end  joints;  a  paroxysm  of  forty-eight  or  seventy-two  hours,  followed  by  a 
metaptosis;  light  coated  tongue;  continual  and  great  nausea;  anxiety  and 
distress  about  the  praecordia,  and  incessant  vomiting,  in  the  latter  stage,  of 
dark-coloured  matter  mixed  with  mucus,  and  resembling  coffee-grounds ; 
yellow  and  saffron  hue  of  the  eyes  and  skin,  first  commencing  in  the  former, 
thence  about  the  forehead  and  neck,  and  thence  over  the  whole  surface.  In 
thia  instance  the  disease,  as  often  occurs  in  true  yellow  fever,  was  preceded 
by  excessive  drought,  heat,  and  aridity,  as  well  as  by  swarms  of  insects.  It 
commenced  on  the  1st  of  August,  was  very  general  in  September,  and  gave 
way  to  the  heavy  frosts  of  November.' 

Long  before  this — in  It 96 — a  fever  broke  out  at  Galliopolis,  a  town  on 
the  Ohio,  below  the  Great  Kanawha,  which  bore  so  close  a  resemblance 
to  the  yellow  fever,  as  to  be  viewed  as  such  by  able  authorities.  It  was 
first  noticed  by  Mr.  Ellicott,^  who  visited  the  place  on  the  15th  of  No- 
yember  of  that  year.  Mr.  Ellicott  states  that  the  mortal  cases  were  at- 
tended with  the  black  vomit,  and  adds  that  this  disease  certainly  origi- 
nated in  the  town,  and,  in  all  probability,  from  the  filthiness  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, added  to  an  unusual  quantity  of  animal  and  vegetable  putrefaction 
located  within  the  village.  ''The  fever  could  not  have  been  taken  there  from 
the  Atlantic  States,  as  my  boat  was  the  first  that  descended  after  the  fall  of 
the  waters  in  the  spring ;  neither  could  it  have  been  carried  there  from  New 
Oileans,  as  there  is  no  communication,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  from  the 
latter  to  the  former  of  those  places ;  moreover,  the  distance  is  so  great,  that 
a  boat  would  not  have  time  to  ascend  the  river,  after  the  disorder  appeared 
that  year  in  New  Orleans,  before  the  winter  would  set  in." 

I  am  aware  that  by  several  authorities  the  claims  of  this  disease  to  be  re- 

>  Statifiticftl  Kep.  of  the  Sickness  and  Mortality  of  the  Aimy  of  the  United  States,  p.  8. 

*  Hildreth,  Phil.  Med.  and  Phjs.  Journ.,  ix.  110,  &o. 

*  Journal  of  a  Voyage  down  the  Ohio,  in  Not.  1706,  by  Andrew  EUioott,  p.  18. 
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garded  as  yellow  fever  have  been  impngned.    Dr.  Hosack  adduces  the  teid- 
monj  of  Mr.  Ellicott  himself,  in  opposition  to  snch  claims,  and  states  that  in 
a  conversation  he  had  with  that  gentleman  on  the  sabject,  a  short  time  pn- 
vions  to  his  death,  and  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Francis,  he  declared  that  the 
fever  he  had  noticed  wanted  the  more  violent  symptoms  associated  witk 
yellow  fever;  adding  that,  "at  the  time  he  made  the  observations  in  his  jov* 
nal,  he  had  very  little  acquaintance  with  the  malignant  yellow  fever,  hot  tint 
he  had  seen  much  both  of  the  pestilential  fever  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  of  the  lake  or  marsh  fever  in  different  districts  of  the  United  StatOi 
and  was  now  convinced  that  the  yellow  fever  and  the  fevers  of  the  interior  of 
the  country  were  of  an  entirely  distinct  character.'"    More  recently,  the  late 
Dr.  Drake,  while  remarking  that  Galliopolis  is  the  only  town  of  the  Ohio 
basin  which  has  been  charged  with  generating  yellow  fever,  is  decided  in  tin 
opinion  that  the  disease  alluded  to  by  Ellicott  was  nothing  more  than  the  ma- 
lignant remitting  fever,  with  which  the  physicians  of  the  West  are  now  lo 
familiar.     To  this  opinion  he  is  inclined  from  having  witnessed  the  antomnal 
fevers  of  sickly  localities  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  since  the  year  1800, 
without  having  seen  a  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever,  though  occasional  cases 
have  closely  resembled  that  disease ;  and  also  from  the  fact  of  the  distance  of 
Qalliopolis  from  the  sea,  its  elevation  above  its  surface,  not  less  than  the 
rural,  instead  of  urban,  character  of  the  infant  village  (i.  292). 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  had  we  no  other  notice  of  the  fever  in  qoestion 
than  the  one  we  owe  to  Mr.  Ellicott,  we  should  be  justified  in  joining  in  opinion 
with  Dr.  Drake ;  for,  as  correctly  stated  by  him,  the  former  has  not  described 
the  disease  in  such  terms  as  to  show  that  it  really  was  identical  with  that  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  only  symptom  mentioned, 
capable  of  establishing  the  identity,  is  black  vomit;  and  we  know  that  under 
that  term  very  dissimilar  substances  have  been  described  by  unprofessional, 
and  even  professional,  writers,  and,  reversely,  that  the  real  black  vomit  occurs 
in  diseases  different  from  the  yellow  fever ;  while  the  infrequency  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  basin  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  frequency  of  fevers  which,  though 
bearing  sometimes  a  strong  resemblance  to  it,  are  different  in  many  essential 
points,  would  incline  us  to  believe  that  Galliopolis  suffered  from  the  latter 
rather  tlian  the  former.  But  when  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it 
is  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  distance  of  the  village  from  the  sea  can  be  urged 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  there ;  that  Galliopolis, 
the  elevation  of  which  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  not  more  than  six  hundred 
feet,  is  not  by  half  as  high  as  some  spots  where  the  fever  has  raged  with  much 
violence;  and  that  the  rural  character  of  a  village  has  been  no  barrier  to  its 
occurrence  elsewhere — when,  I  say,  with  these  facts  before  us,  we  turn  to 
other  statements  within  our  reach,  I  feel  disposed  to  view  the  subject  in  a 
different  light.  In  a  communication  made  to  Dr.  Potter,  of  Baltimore,  by 
Major  Prior,  of  the  United  States  army,  who  witnessed  the  rise  and  progress 

»  Laws  of  Contagion,  in  Essays  i.  843.     See  also  Letter  of  Dr.  Francis  to  Dr.  H.,  on 
ibis  sutjcct,  Appendix  to  Dr.  H.*8  Med.  Police,  p.  71 ;  also  Essays,  ii.  78. 
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of  the  epidemic,  both  amoDg  the  iDhabitants  and  troops  contained  in  the 
place,  we  find  a  more  graphic  and  detailed  account  of  the  disease  than  that 
famished  by  Mr.  Ellicott.  From  that  account  we  learn  that  in  the  course  of 
fire  days  half  the  garrison  was  on  the  sick  list,  and  in  ten  days  half  of  them 
were  dead.  '*They  were  generally  seized  with  a  chill,  followed  by  headache, 
puns  in  the  back  and  limbs,  red  eyes,  constant  sick  stomach  or  vomiting,  and 
generally,  just  before  death,  with  a  vomiting  of  matter  like  coffee-grounds. 
They  were  often  yellow  before,  but  almost  always  after,  death.  The  sick  died 
generally  on  the  seventh,  ninth,  and  eleventh  day,  though  sometimes  on  the 
fifth  and  on  the  third.* 

If  the  disease  which  presented  such  symptoms — which  destroyed  one-half 
of  those  attacked,  and  killed  in  so  short  a  space  of  time — is  to  be  considered 
18  nothing  more  than  the  common  bilious  remittent  of  the  country,  all  we  can 
say  is  that  it  resembled  so  closely  the  yellow  fever,  that  were  a  similar  disease 
to  break  out  at  a  corresponding  season  in  one  of  our  seaport  towns,  it  would 
be,  in  all  probability,  considered  by  our  contagionists  as  a  legitimate  speci- 
men of  that  fever  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of  foreign  origin.  To 
this  it  may  be  added  that  the  disease  was  preceded  by  intensely  hot  and 
diy  weather ;  that  it  appears  to  have  been  circumscribed  within  the  village 
and  cantonment ;  that  it  was,  with  apparent  propriety,  attributed  to  exhala- 
tions evolved  from  a  large  pond,  which  had  been  partially  filled  up,  two  or 
three  years  before,  by  felling  a  number  of  large  trees  that  grew  on  and  near 
its  margin,  and  covering  the  wood  with  earth ;  that,  previous  to  the  sickness, 
the  water  contained  in  this  pond  had  been  considerably  evaporated,  leaving 
a  large  quantity  of  muddy  water,  with  a  thick,  slimy  mixture  of  putrefying 
vegetables,  which  emitted  a  great  stench ;  and,  finally,  that  the  disease  was 
arrested  by  cutting  a  ditch,  conveying  off*  the  remaining  water,  and  covering 
the  whole  surface  with  fresh  earth.*  All  these  circumstances  are  more  like 
those  connected  with  the  production  and  prevention  of  yellow  than  of  ordi- 
nary remitting  fever. 

In  Spain,  the  fever  has  more  frequently  than  in  this  country  appeared  in 
inland  situations,  away  from  the  influence  of  wharves  and  of  shipping.  It 
prevailed  with  much  severity  at  Seville,  the  distance  of  which  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Goadalquiver,  on  which  it  stands,  is  some  eighteen  leagues,  or  upwards 
of  fifty  miles.  Nor  was  it  less  fatal  at  Cordova,  which  lies  at  thirty  leagues 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  forty-five  from  the  ocean.  Argo,  Fraga,  Xeres, 
Tortosa,  Mequinanza,  Nonaspe,  Lebrixa,  Medina  Sidonia,  and  Carlota,  situ- 
ated at  distances  from  the  sea  varying  from  three  to  twenty-six  leagues  (fifteen 
to  seventy-eight  miles),  all  suff^ered  extensively  at  various  periods. 

Finally,  even  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  from  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  inland  localities,  and  the  consequent  restriction  of  towns  and  cities  to 
the  flat  alluvial  lands  of  the  sea-coast,  examples  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
yellow  fever  at  a  distance  from  the  influence  of  seaports  must  necessarily  be 
rare,  we  discover  evidence  of  the  impropriety  of  limiting  the  disease  to  these. 

I  Potter  on  Contagion,  p.  15.  '  Ibid.,  pp.  16, 16. 
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Stony  Hill,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  lies  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  the 
city  of  Kingston,  and  at  an  elevation  of  1,360  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
and  yet  the  soldiers  stationed  there  have  been  visited  by  the  most  deadly  epi- 
demics of  yellow  fever.  Spanish  Town,  five  or  six  miles,  and  Lacovia,  twelve 
miles  from  the  same  city,  have  likewise  often  suffered  severely ;  Ivonet,  in 
St.  Domingo,  was,  during  the  English  occupancy  of  the  island,  the  seat  of  a 
fatal  visitation  of  the  same  disease ;  and  we  know,  from  Humboldt,  that  the 
fever  is  occasionally  seen  as  far  as  ten  leagues  from  Vera  Cruz  (p.  180). 

Doubtless  the  contagionists  will  answer,  and  have  said  over  and  over  again, 
that  in  all  these  situations  the  fever  has  been  introduced  from  seaport  tovms. 
But  they  have  said,  and  continue  to  say,  the  same  of  seaports  themselves,  and 
of  every  place  where  the  disease  has  appeared,  and  where  its  local  origin  has 
been  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  Even  were  these  views 
well  founded  in  relation  to  some  of  the  inland  situations  mentioned,  the  local 
origin  of  the  fever  at  Medina  Sidonia,  and  other  inland  towns  of  Spain,  for 
example,  rests  on  evidence  of  such  indisputable  character,  as  to  have  satisfied 
Arejula  himself;  and  if  we  admit  the  fact  that  the  disease  may  even  occasion- 
ally originate  at  a  distance  from  seaports  or  shipping,  the  opinion  of  those 
who  contend  for  the  necessity  of  the  agency  of  these,  and  derive  from  this 
necessity  a  proof  of  importation  and  contagion,  must  fall  to  the  ground ; 
while  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  if  the  occurrence  of  the  fever  in  inland 
situations  is  not  frequent,  the  cause  must  be  sought  in  the  fact  of  the  more 
usual  absence  there  of  those  local  peculiarities  associated  with  want  of  ven- 
tilation, continuance  of  high  atmospheric  heat,  &c.,  which  are  found  to  exist 
80  generally  and  so  conspicuously  in  seaport  towns. 

The  facts  I  have  adduced  in  the  foregoing  portions  of  the  present  chapter, 
as  having  reference  to  the  connection  of  the  disturbance  of  the  soil,  inun- 
dations, and  of  extensive  fires,  with  the  manifestation  of  yellow  fever  in  an 
epidemic  form,  are  too  numerous  to  be  held  in  the  light  of  coincidental  casu- 
alties. Such  occurrences  observed  so  frequently,  in  so  many  diversified  places, 
and  bearing  so  close  an  analogy  to  others  followed  by  the  manifestation  of 
different  forms  of  malarial  fevers,  may  very  naturally,  when  the  disease  pro- 
duced is  the  yellow  fever,  be  supposed  to  exercise  some  agency  in  reference 
to  its  production  and  prevalence.  They  show  that,  in  all  the  instances  in 
which  they  are  observed,  the  productive  agency  is  of  a  domestic  nature,  and 
cannot  fail,  therefore,  to  afford  a  powerful  aid  to  the  opponents  of  the  doc- 
trine of  importation,  for  if  the  disease  can  on  some  occasions  arise  and  spread 
through  the  operation  of  such  agencies — under  circumstances  which  impress 
us  with  the  belief  that  no  extraneous  causes  have  been  at  work — there  can  be 
no  necessity  for  attributing  the  manifestation  of  the  disease  in  other  instances 
to  a  contagious  and  importable  poison,  especially  when  we  know  that  it  has 
often  sprung  up  in  places  where  such  an  importation  was  totally  out  of  reach 
<of  possibility. 
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PROOFS  OF  NON-CONTAGION — CONTINUED. 

Local  Origin  of  TeUow  Fever  iUusirated  hy  its  Occurrence  on  board  of  Ships, 
— ^Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  annals  of  the  yellow  fever  in  this 
conntry,  in  Europe,  and  in  tropical  climates,  are  not  deficient  in  facts  tending 
to  establish  the  local  origin  of  the  disease,  and  its  complete  independence  of 
a  contagious  principle  or  virus  emanating  from  the  sick,  and  transmissible 
from  one  individual  or  place  to  another,  through  means  of  a  personal  inter- 
course with  these,  or  the  indirect  agency  of  fomites.  Of  such  facts  none 
appear  better  calculated  to  illustrate  the  reality  of  that  origin  than  those 
derived  from  the  records  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  fever  on  board  of  ships, 
occurring,  as  they  often  have  done,  under  circumstances  which  forbid  the  sup- 
position of  a  foreign  or  contagious  source  of  contamination,  and  point  to  the 
vessel  itself  as  the  focus  of  infection.  That  by  some  writers,  more  or  less 
entitled  to  our  regard,  the  spontaneous  development  of  the  disease  on  ship- 
board, from  causes  of  the  kind,  has  been  denied  or  strongly  doubted,  and  that 
attempts  have  not  unfrequently  been  made  to  impugn  and  explain  away  the 
many  facts  adduced  in  its  support,  is  doubtless  true.  Faithful  to  his  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  contagion  and  importation.  Bally,  whose  intelligence  and 
learning  it  would  be  unsafe  to  question,  but  whose  soundness  of  judgment  no 
one,  judging  from  the  course  he  has  pursued  in  the  controversy,  will  feel  dis- 
posed to  commend,  boldly  affirms  that  the  yellow  fever  has  never  originated, 
in  the  way  mentioned,  in  ships.* 

Not  less  certain  is  it  that  a  still  higher  authority  among  contagionists  of 
the  purest  water,  K^raudren,  whose  official  position  as  physician-in-chief  of 
the  French  navy  necessarily  afforded  him  ample  means  of  information,  may 
be  appealed  to,  by  the  opponents  of  that  mode  of  development,  as  a  warm 
and  intelligent  supporter  of  their  views."  Nay,  among  non-con tagionists 
themselves,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who,  while  admitting  the  local  origin 
of  the  yellow  fever  on  shipboard,  discard  the  idea  of  referring  the  disease 
there — or,  indeed,  anywhere  else — to  the  agency  of  sources  of  malarious  in- 
fection, and  have  taken  special  pains  to  show  that  it  is  due  to  changes  of 
habits,  exposure  to  the  sun,  sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  cold,  heat, 
humidity,  fatigue,  fogs,  moral  causes,  and  a  variety  of  other  morbid  influences 
of  like  import.' 

But  however  willing  we  may  be  to  respect  the  authority  of  these  writers, 

*  Du  Typhus  d'Am^rique  ou  Fifevre  Jaune,  pp.  857,  8. 

'  De  la  Fievre  Jaune,  obserr^  aax  Antilles  et  sar  les  YaiBseaux  da  Roi.  8to.  Paris, 
1828. 

*  The  Influence  of  Climate  and  other  Agents  on  the  Homan  ConttitiitioB,  fto.,  by  Bober* 
Armstrong,  M.  D.,  pp.  67,  61,  76,  &o. 
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Stonj  Hill,  in  the  ulaod  of  Jamaica,  lies  at  a  distance  of  idiie  ules  from  tkc 
city  of  Kingston,  and  at  an  eleTation  of  1,360  feet  abore  the  snr&ce  of  the  «% 
and  jet  the  soldiers  stationed  there  have  been  Tisited  by  the  most  deadly  epi- 
demics of  yellow  fever.  Spanish  Town,  fire  or  six  milea,  and  Lacoria,  tvdrt 
miles  from  the  same  city,  have  likewise  often  snffered  seTerely ;  iTODet,  ii 
St.  Domingo,  was,  daring  the  English  occapancy  of  the  island,  the  seat  of  i 
fatal  visitation  of  the  same  disease ;  and  we  know,  from  Homboldt,  that  the 
fever  is  occasionally  seen  as  far  as  ten  leagnes  from  Vera  Crox  (p.  780). 

Doabtless  the  contagionists  will  answer,  and  have  said  over  and  overagtii, 
that  in  all  these  sitnations  the  fever  has  been  introdaced  from  seaport  towm 
Bat  they  have  said,  and  continue  to  say,  the  same  of  seaports  themselves,  tad 
of  every  place  where  the  disease  has  appeared,  and  where  its  local  origin  hy 
been  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  donbt    Even  were  these  views 
well  fonnded  in  relation  to  some  of  the  inland  sitnations  mentioned,  the  locil 
origin  of  the  fever  at  Medina  Sidonia,  and  other  inland  towns  of  Spain,  for 
example,  rests  on  evidence  of  snch  indispatable  character,  as  to  have  satisfied 
Arejala  himself;  and  if  we  admit  the  fact  that  the  disease  may  even  occasm* 
ally  originate  at  a  distance  from  seaports  or  shipping,  the  opinion  of  thou 
who  contend  for  the  necessity  of  the  agency  of  these,  and  derive  from  thii 
necessity  a  proof  of  importation  and  contagion,  mast  fall  to  the  ground; 
while  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  if  the  occurrence  of  the  fever  in  inlaad 
situations  is  not  frequent,  the  cause  must  be  sought  in  the  fact  of  the  mors 
usual  absence  there  of  those  local  peculiarities  associated  with  want  of  ven« 
tilation,  continuance  of  high  atmospheric  heat,  &c.,  which  are  found  to  exiil 
so  generally  and  so  conspicuously  in  seaport  towns. 

The  facts  I  have  adduced  in  the  foregoing  portions  of  the  present  chapter, 
as  having  reference  to  the  connection  of  the  disturbance  of  the  soil,  inun- 
dations, and  of  extensive  iires,  with  the  manifestation  of  yellow  fever  in  an 
epidemic  form,  are  too  numerous  to  be  held  in  the  light  of  coincidental  casu- 
alties. Such  occurrences  observed  so  frequently,  in  so  many  diversified  places, 
and  bearing  so  close  an  analogy  to  others  followed  by  the  manifestation  of 
difTerent  forms  of  malarial  fevers,  may  very  naturally,  when  the  disease  pro- 
duced is  the  yellow  fever,  be  supposed  to  exercise  some  agency  in  reference 
to  its  production  and  prevalence.  They  show  that,  in  all  the  instances  in 
which  they  are  observed,  the  productive  agency  is  of  a  domestic  nature,  and 
cannot  fail,  therefore,  to  afford  a  powerful  aid  to  the  opponents  of  the  doc- 
trine of  importation,  for  if  the  disease  can  on  some  occasions  arise  and  spread 
through  the  operation  of  such  agencies — under  circumstances  which  impresi 
us  with  the  belief  that  no  extraneous  causes  have  been  at  work — there  can  be 
no  necessity  for  attributing  the  manifestation  of  the  disease  in  other  instances 
to  a  contagious  and  importable  poison,  especially  when  we  know  that  it  has 
often  sprung  up  in  places  where  such  an  importation  was  totally  out  of  reach 
.of  possibility. 
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PROOFS  or  NON-CONTAGION — CONTINUED. 

Local  Origin  of  Tdhw  Fever  iUtistrated  hy  its  Occurrence  an  hoard  of  Ships, 
— Enoagh  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  annals  of  the  yellow  fever  in  this 
eonntry,  in  Europe,  and  in  tropical  climates,  are  not  deficient  in  facts  tending 
to  establish  the  local  origin  of  the  disease,  and  its  complete  independence  of 
ft  contagions  principle  or  viras  emanating  from  the  sick,  and  transmissible 
firom  one  individual  or  place  to  another,  through  means  of  a  personal  inter- 
eoone  with  these,  or  the  indirect  agency  of  fomites.  Of  such  facts  none 
appear  better  calculated  to  illustrate  the  reality  of  that  origin  than  those 
derived  from  the  records  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  fever  on  board  of  ships, 
oeearring,  as  they  often  have  done,  under  circumstances  which  forbid  the  sup- 
position of  a  foreign  or  contagious  source  of  contamination,  and  point  to  the 
Tessel  itself  as  the  focus  of  infection.  That  by  some  writers,  more  or  less 
entitled  to  our  regard,  the  spontaneous  development  of  the  disease  on  ship- 
board, from  causes  of  the  kind,  has  been  denied  or  strongly  doubted,  and  that 
•fttempts  have  not  unfrequently  been  made  to  impugn  and  explain  away  the 
many  facts  adduced  in  its  support,  is  doubtless  true.  Faithful  to  his  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  contagion  and  importation.  Bally,  whose  intelligence  and 
learning  it  would  be  unsafe  to  question,  but  whose  soundness  of  judgment  no 
one,  judging  from  the  course  he  has  pursued  in  the  controversy,  will  feel  dis- 
posed to  commend,  boldly  affirms  that  the  yellow  fever  has  never  originated, 
in  the  way  mentioned,  in  ships.* 

Not  less  certain  is  it  that  a  still  higher  authority  among  contagionists  of 
the  porest  water,  K^raudren,  whose  official  position  as  physician-in-chief  of 
the  French  navy  necessarily  afforded  him  ample  means  of  information,  may 
be  appealed  to,  by  the  opponents  of  that  mode  of  development,  as  a  warm 
and  intelligent  supporter  of  their  views."  Nay,  among  non-contagionists 
themselves,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who,  while  admitting  the  local  origin 
of  the  yellow  fever  on  shipboard,  discard  the  idea  of  referring  the  disease 
there — or,  indeed,  anywhere  else — to  the  agency  of  sources  of  malarious  in- 
fection, and  have  taken  special  pains  to  show  that  it  is  due  to  changes  of 
habits,  exposure  to  the  sun,  sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  cold,  heat, 
hnmidity,  fatigue,  fogs,  moral  causes,  and  a  variety  of  other  morbid  influences 
of  like  import.' 

But  however  willing  we  may  be  to  respect  the  authority  of  these  writers, 

'  Dn  TyphuB  d'Am^rique  ou  Fifevre  Jaune,  pp.  857,  8. 

'  De  la  Fievre  Janne,  obaenr^  aax  AnUlles  et  but  les  YaiBMaux  da  Roi.  8to.  Paris, 
1828. 

*  The  Inflaenee  of  Climate  and  other  Agents  on  the  Homan  Couitltiition,  fto.,  by  Robert 
Armstrong,  M.  D.,  pp.  67, 61,  76,  &o. 
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and  of  others  entertaining  kindred  Tiews — howeyer  true  it  maj  be  that  wm 
of  the  statements  on  record,  and  pointed  out  as  illustrative  of  the  mode  of 
origin  in  question,  cannot  be  fully  relied  upon,  and  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  the  disease  in  some  instances  to  have  not  been  the  tme  yellow  ferer, 
and  that  in  others  it  was  the  offspring  of  extrinsic  induences,  and  not  of  i 
cause  evolved  on  board  of  the  infected  vessels — still,  a  careful  perusal  of  tiie 
numerous  facts  we  possess  on  the  subject  before  us,  so  far  from  justifying  the 
propriety  of  discarding  as  spurious  and  erroneous  all  that  has  been  said  in 
support  of  the  malarial  origin  of  the  fever  on  shipboard,  will  fully  sustain  the 
opinion  of  those  who  ascribe,  in  very  many  instances,  the  appearance  and 
spread  of  the  disease  in  such  localities  to  the  operation  of  morbid  efflam 
generated  in  the  timber  of  the  vessels  themselves,  or  the  materials  these  may 
contain. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  correctness  of  these  conclusions  is  upheld 
by  none  but  anti-contagionists.     So  far  from  this  being  the  ease,  they  in- 
clude among  their  advocates  writers  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  sup- 
port of  the  contrary  doctrine,  and  who,  strikingly  as  the  admission  conflids 
with  the  views  they  entertain  respecting  the  usual  source  of  the  disease,  and 
impossible  as  they  may  find  it  to  reconcile  the  facts  they  adduce  with  the 
theory  they  profess  on  the  latter  subject,  do  not  hesitate  to  express  thdr 
belief  in  the  occasional  spontaneous  developfnent  of  the  yellow  fever  poison 
on  board  of  ships.     Sir  Gilbert  Blane  himself,  than  whom  we  scarcely  know 
a  more  zealous  and  uncompromising  contagionist  and  importationist,  and  who 
consequently  was  too  deeply  interested  in  the  matter  to  make  an  admission  in 
opposition  to  his  recorded  views  which  he  did  not  know  to  be  well  founded, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  disease  to  commit 
a  gross  error  of  diagnosis,  remarks  that  experience  has  proved  that  ''one  of 
the  most  prolific  sources  of  foul  air  and  bad  smell  in  ships  has  been  the  pa- 
trescent  matters  absorbed  and  retained  by  gravel,  sand,  and  other  earthy  sub- 
stances heretofore  used  for  ballast."     He  alludes  to  those  cavities  under  the 
floor  of  the  holds,  which  used  to  be  receptacles  of  filth  and  of  all  manner  of 
vermin,  dead  and  alive,  proving  perpetual  reservoirs  and  sources  of  foul  air 
and  of  offensive  and  noxious  exhalations.*    In  another  essay  on  yellow  fever, 
he  more  pointedly  states  that  the  West  Indian  fevers  "sometimes  arc  found 
to  arise  from  the  foul  vapour  of  ships  replete  with  filth  from  long  neglect  of 
cleanliness ;'''  and  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen  we  are 
told :  "With  regard  to  the  effect  of  putrid  exhalations,  I  need  only  mention 
that  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  12th  of  April,  1782,  there  was  not  a 
sickly  ship  in  our  fleet,  but  many  of  the  officers  and  men  who  were  sent  to 
take  care  of  the  French  prizes  were  seized  with  the  yellow  fever ;  and  it  was 
observed  that  when  at  any  time  the  holds  of  these  ships,  which  were  full  of 
putrid  matters,  were  stirred,  there  was  an  evident  increase  of  those  fevers 
soon  after"  (p.  609). 

»  On  the  Health  of  the  Navy,  Mcd.-Chir.  Trans.,  ▼!.  507,  510;  Select  DisserUtions,  I 
86,  38. 
'  Select  DisBertations,  ii.  119. 
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A  distiDgaisbed  conntrjman  of  oars,  the  late  Dr.  Carrie,  of  this  city,  who 
■erer  could  discover  the  most  remote  reason  to  admit  that  the  yellow  fever 
had  ever  originated  in  this  coantry,  thought  that  "crowded  transports  or 
ihips  of  war  generally,  if  not  always,  constituted  the  original  and  proper 
loorces  of  the  matter  of  contagion  or  the  poison  of  the  disease."^  Other 
admissions,  equally  conclusive,  by  contagionists  of  high  authority,  will  be 
adduced  as  we  proceed,  and  would  alone  prove  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  doubts  and  denials  to  which  attention  has  been  called.  But  even  were 
we  unable  to  support  the  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  yellow  fever  on  ship- 
board from  local  sources  of  infection,  and  Independently  of  external  influ- 
ences, by  appealing  to  the  testimony  of  Blane,  and  other  writers  who  entertain 
Tipws  similar  to  his  own  respecting  the  etiology  and  mode  of  propagation  of 
the  disease,  we  should  be  led  to  its  adoption  by  a  survey  of  various  occur- 
lences  on  board  of  government  and  merchant  vessels  of  this  country,  Eng- 
land, and  France. 

Regarding  many  of  these  as  establishing  the  reality  of  that  origin  beyond 
the  reach  of  cavil  and  disputation,  and  considering,  besides,  that  they  lend  a 
strong  support  to  the  doctrine  which  ascribes  autumnal  and  other  febrile 
diseases  to  the  agency  of  specific  poisons  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  lead 
to  the  inference  that  on  land  the  yellow  fever,  when  it  breaks  out,  must  like- 
wiae  be  due  to  effluvia  issuing  from  kindred  sources  of  contamination,  and  not 
to  the  importation  of  a  contagious  virus  from  some  distant  infected  place,  I 
have  thought  that  a  condensed  account  of  them,  collected  from  various  publica- 
tions— ^many  of  which  are  now  little  known  or  difficult  of  access — might  serve 
a  nseful  purpose,  as  affording  important  materials  for  the  settlement  of  the 
long-mooted  question  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  that  formidable  disease. 

In  the  performance  of  this  task,  attention  might  perhaps  be  called  to  the 
history  of  the  disease  as  it  prevailed  on  board  the  Princess  Caroline,  at  Cu- 
ra9oa,  in  1763,  as  so  graphically  described  by  Rouppe  ;*  on  board  of  the 
Majestic,  at  Port  Royal,  Martinique,  in  1795;'  of  the  Ganges;*  of  the  Pea- 
cock and  Grampus;'  the  Sea  Island,  at  Middletown,  in  1820;'  the  Polly,  at 
Chatham,  Conn.,  in  1796;''  the  Ten  Brothers,  at  Boston,  in  1819;'  the  Fa- 
Tonrite  and  Ocean,  at  Perth  Amboy,  in  1811  ;•  the  various  vessels  from  New 
Orleans,  at  Staten  Island,  in  1848;'®  the  Bann,  at  Ascension,  in  1823;*^  the 

>  Disetaes  of  America,  p.  CO.  *  Diseases  of  Seamen,  p.  410. 

^  Oillespie,  p.  81.  «  Cartlet,  Med.  Reposit,  W.  248. 

*  Barrington,  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  xii.  308. 

*  Beck*8  Report,  in  Hosack  on  Med.  Pol.  Essays,  ii.  65 ;    Tally  and  Miner's  Essays, 
p.  819. 

'  Tally  and  Minor,  p.  356.     See  also  Letter  to  Br.  Hosack,  N.  Y.  Med.  Joum.,  i.  158  ; 
Webster  on  Epidemics,  ii.  8-14. 

*  New  England  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  yiii. ;  North  Am.  ReT.,  x.  897;  Watt,  in  Med.  and 
Snrg.  Reg.,  p.  226. 

*  Report  of  Drs.  Hosack,  Bayley,  and  Douglass,  Med.  and  Phil.  Reg.,  iii.  95;  Edinb. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Tiii.  165. 

*  Communication  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Propriety  of  the 
RemoTnl  of  the  Quarantine  Establishment,  p.  14,  &c. 

^'  Burnett's  Report,  p.  8,  &c. ;   Blane,  Letter  to  Mr.  Croker,  N.  Y.  Joum.,  iii.  178 ; 
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Palinnre,  at  Martiniqne;*  the  N^rtide;*  the  ExpdditiTe;'  the  Oloriole^ 
the  Eglantine;*  the  Africaine;'  the  Middleburg;^  the  Chichester;"  th 
Herminie  ;*  the  Yestal;^*'  the  La  Ruse  and  the  Orayhoand,  at  the  Wallthoot^ 
in  1804;^^  the  Ann  Maria,  at  the  New  York  Quarantine,  in  1821;**  th 
Alban,  at  Port  Royal,  Jamaica;*'  the  Snake,  at  St.  Jago,  Caba;^*  theTu^- 
tarus,  Crocodile,  Dee,  Satellite,  Hecla,  Megeera,^  and  others  of  which  we 
have  the  records. 

But  although  the  disease  in  those  instances  very  apparently  originated 
on  board,  yet  as  in  some  it  commenced  while  the  ships  lay  at  andior 
near  an  unhealthy  shore,  or  in  sickly  port«,  and  were  hence  within  retch 
of  external  morbific  influences,  or,  in  others,  a  short  time  after  they  had  left 
such  places,  and  as,  consequently,  serious  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to 
the  propriety  of  ascribing  it  positively  to  causes  evoWed  on  board,  the  ctsa 
in  question  may  be  laid  aside  as  inconclusive.     For  a  similar  reason  it  mtj 
perhaps  be  proper  to  omit  adducing,  as  has  been  often  done,  the  epidemic 
which  occurred  on  board  the  XT.  S.  ship  Delaware,  in  1799-1800,  at  Cara90ik 
an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  an  early  volume  of  the  New  Torh  Mh 
dical  Repository ^^    In  this  account,  Dr.  Anderson,  while  stating  that  daring 
the  prevalence  of  the  fever  the  crew  suffered  from  a  highly  nauseous  smd 
between  decks — which  was  not  the  result  of  effluvia  from  the  accnmalation 
of  the  sick,  as  it  remained  long  after  they  were  removed — says  nothing  of  the 
cause  of  the  disease  being  in  the  ship,  and  seems  even  to  attribute  it  to  ex- 
halations from  the  shore.     And  yet,  from  the  following  statement  by  the  late 
Dr.  Vaughan,  of  Wilmington  (Del.),  contained  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  E.  Miller, 
of  New  York,  it  would  appear  that  the  disease  on  that  occasion  broke  out 
under  circumstances  which  render  its  origin  from  local  sources  of  infection 
on  board  more  than  probable.    Let  the  impartial  reader  judge.    In  speaking 
of  the  ship  in  question,  Dr.  V.  remarks: — 

"  Dr.  Anderson,  of  that  ship,  informed  me  that  the  disease  unquestionably 

Thompson  on  Annt.,  &c.,  ibid.,  p.  1G8;  Med.-Chir.  Journ.  and  Rev.,  iv.  916;  Ibid.,  N.  8., 
ii.  3 ;  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  i.  62. 

>  Sir  G.  Blane,  ii.  141 ;  Diet,  des  Sci.  M6d.,  vol.  xv. ;  Strobel,  p.  19 ;  Palloni,  pp.  42, 
43 ;  Opinion  do  M.  Lefort,  pp.  15,  16;  Morcau  de  Jonnes,  p.  121 ;  Chenrin,  Report,  p.  8; 
Dickson,  in  Bancroft's  Sequel,  pp.  172,  173  (note). 

«  K^raudren,  p.  37.  »  Ibid.,  p.  38.  «  Ibid.,  p.  40. 

•  Ibid.,  p,  42.  •  Ibid.,  p.  42.  "^  Lind  on  Hot  CUmates,  p.  133. 

•  Doughty  on  Yellow  Fever,  p.  16. 

•  Mahcr,  Relation  do  deux  Epid.  de  Fievre  Jaune. 

w  Wilson,  Stat.  Rep.  of  Health  of  British  Squadron,  p.  109. 

"  N.  Y.  Med.  Rep.,  viii.  97,  98;  Smith  on  Epidemics,  p.  80. 

»  History  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  in  1822,  pp.  7,  8; 
Smith  on  Epidemics,  p.  80;  Letters  on  Yellow  Fever  of  1821,  and  Report  of  Jos.  Bayley 
thereon,  p.  6,  &c. ;  Vach6,  Letters  on  Yellow  Fever,  &c.,  p.  8. 

1*  Bryson,  Statistical  Report  of  the  Health  of  the  Navy  (Brit.),  p.  95. 

'*  Ibid,  p.  96.  »»  Ibid.,  pp.  101,  106,  121. 

1^  An  Account  of  a  Bilious  Yellow  Fever  which  prevailed  in  the  United  States  ship 
Delaware,  &c.,  by  S.  Anderson,  Med.  Reposit.,  v.  280. 
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originated  on  board,  in  the  harbonr  of  Cnra9oa,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  were  perfectly  healthy.  As  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  was 
known,  they  put  to  sea,  in  hopes  of  receiving  advantage  from  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air;  but  the  sick-list  increased  daily,  and  they  returned  to  the  harbour 
of  Cura9oa  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  they  left  it.  Forty  sick  were 
landed ;  and,  though  there  was  no  restriction  in  intercourse  with  the  inhabit- 
ants, there  was  not  a  single  suspicion  of  contagious  influence."* 

But,  whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  thought  to  exist  respecting  the 
ship  Delaware,  there  can  be  none  as  regards  the  origin  of  the  disease  oa 
board  the  TJ.  S.  frigate  General  Greene,  in  1799.  The  history  of  that  visit- 
ation has  often  been  cited,  and  must  be  familiar  to  many  American  medical 
readers.  The  ship  left  Newport  (R.  I.)  on  the  3d  of  June,  and  reached  the 
Havana  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  disease  commenced  during  the  passage, 
and  extended  rapidly.  The  crew  thus  affected  had  had,  to  use  the  language 
of  Dr.  Kollock,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  the  occurrence,* 
no  communication  with  any  vessel  at  sea,  nor  had  they  touched  at  any  place 
in  their  passage,  or  even  had  intercourse  with  the  town,  or  vessels  in  the  har- 
bonr, till  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease.  Other  vessels  in  port  were 
no  more  than  usually  sickly,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  remark- 
ably healthy.  **  The  principle  of  disease,"  continues  that  writer,  "  seemed  to 
have  been  generated  on  board,  and  to  have  gradually  acquired  virulence  and 
activity  as  they  approached  the  place  of  their  destination."  "Those  who 
frequented  the  hold,  and  were  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pumps, 
suffered  more  especially  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  as  they  had 
been  the  first  attacked  by  it."  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  ship  being  new, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  a  cleanly  condition.  But,  having  been 
caulked  in  winter,  her  seams  opened  as  the  warm  weather  advanced,  and  her 
ballast  consisted  partly  of  iron,  and  partly  of  earth,  taken  from  a  clay  shore, 
intermixed  with  soft  slate  stone,  shells,  and  marine  vegetables.  During  the 
passage,  the  vessel  experienced  a  violent  storm,  which  was  followed  by  very 
hot  weather,  and  the  extreme  putrefaction  of  a  quantity  of  codfish  that  was 
on  board.  From  these  causes  combined,  the  air  in  the  hold  became  soon  so 
contaminated  as  to  extinguish  lights  immediately.  The  disease  was  identified 
as  yellow  fever  by  Dr.  Halliday,  an  experienced  practitioner  of  the  Havana, 
and  author  of  a  clever  essay  on  the  disease  as  it  appeared  there  in  1194." 

In  the  following  year,  1800,  the  fever  once  more  broke  out  in  the  ship, 
after  a  long  cruise  in  warm  climates,  where,  however,  she  had  not  been  ex- 
posed to  morbid  effluvia  from  the  shore  or  contaminated  ships,  and  where  the 
crew  had  remained  all  the  time  unusually  healthy.  The  frigate  reached  the 
Chesapeake  on  the  11th  of  July.     Thence,  after  a  detention  of  three  days, 

'  Med.  Kepos.,  iv.  246. 

'  Ad  Account  of  the  Malignant  Disease  which  appeared  in  the  U.  S.  frigate  General 
Greene,  Med.  Repos.,  iv.  2,  3. 

*  A  Short  Account  of  the  Origin,  Symptoms,  and  most  approved  Method  of  Treating 
the  Putrid  Bilious  Yellow  Fever,  &c.,  which  appeared  in  the  city  of  the  Havana,  &0. 
Boston,  179G. 
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she  sailed  for  Newport,  where  she  arrived  on  the  2l8t  Some  cases  of  bilioig 
fever  had  occurred  prior  to  her  reaching  the  Chesapeake,  bat  thej  were 
readily  controlled  by  the  nsnal  remedies.  "  Every  customary  method  of  pn- 
serving  parity  of  air  and  the  health  of  the  seamen  had  been  assidaoosly  ob- 
served. The  ship  was  freely  ventilated,  sconred,  whitewashed,  sprinkled  witk 
vinegar,  and  the  nitrons  fumigation"  ''was  frequently  excited  between  decki." 
Nevertheless,  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  soon  after  she  had  left  the  month  of 
the  bay,  and  continued  to  prevail  after  her  arrival  at  Newport,  when  it  u- 
sumed  a  more  malignant  and  fatal  character,  and  attacked  some  individoak 
from  the  town  who  worked  on  board,  or  bathed  near  her  at  the  time  her 
bilge-water  was  pumped  out.* 

The  next  case  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  the  United  States  ship  Hornet, 
which  was  visited  by  the  yellow  fever  in  September,  1828,  while  lying  at 
Sacrificios,  a  small  island  about  three  miles  from  Vera  Cruz.  Dr.  Barriog^toi, 
of  the  Navy,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  this  fever,*  statei 
that  there  "  was  no  epidemic  in  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  excepting  the  dengue; 
nor  was  the  fever  prevalent  at  any  place  where  the  ship  had  touched  on  ber 
cruise."  From  this,  we  may  conclude  that  the  fever  originated  on  boards 
an  opinion  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  circumstance  that  the  veod 
was  at  the  time  in  a  condition  well  suited  to  the  evolution  of  noxious  efflovii. 
"  In  the  winter  of  182T,  the  Hornet  had  undergone  extensive  repairs;  dw 
was  '  salted '  and  consequently  very  damp ;  the  moisture  collecting  in  dropi 
on  the  beams,  &c.,  when  the  atmosphere  was  charged  with  vapour.  Wbea 
she  was  'broken  out'  at  New  York,  after  her  return  in  1828,  great  qutnti- 
ties  of  mud  and  other  filth  were  taken  from  her  hold;  and  in  her  timbers  and 
lower  works  was  discovered  a  considerable  collection  of  chips  and  sliaviugs 
in  a  putrid  state,  which  had  fallen  there  during  repair.  The  bilge-water  aod 
smell  from  the  hold  of  this  ship  were  exceedingly  unpleasant. 

"  During  the  two  months  previous  to  this  time  (the  breaking  out  of  the 
disease),  the  weather  had  been  clear  and  oppressively  warm,  with  very  little 
rain — the  thermometer  averaging  87°  at  noon  ;  at  no  time  above  90,  or  under 
79^.  It  was  kept  on  the  berth  deck,  immediately  under  the  main  hatch,  in 
as  cool  a  situation  as  any  between  decks. 

"When  the  Hornet  arrived  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Pensacola  (in  lat.  30^  17' 
N.),  from  Vera  Cruz,  we  had,"  says  Dr.  Barrington,  "  but  two  new  cases. 
After  leaving  Pensacola,  on  our  way  to  New  York,  no  one*was  attacked  until 
we  got  into  the  latitute  of  the  southern  capes  of  Florida  (about  24^  30'). 
While  here,  the  temperature  varied  from  78^  to  82^,  and  we  had  an  increase 
of  seven  new  cases  to  our  sick-list,  two  on  the  5th,  and  five  on  the  7th  Nov., 
and  one  more,  being  the  last,  on  the  8th.  From  this  time,  as  we  increased 
our  northern  latitude,  and  the  thermometer  gradually  descended  towards  the 
freezing  point,  we  had  not  another  case,  and  those  already  attacked  rapidly 
convalesced"  (p.  307). 

*  Account  of  the  Yellow  Fever  which  originated  on  board  the  U.  S.  frigate  Genertl 
Greene.     Bj  E.  T.  Waring,  Med.  Repos.,  iv.  234. 

*  Amer.  Joom.  of  Med.  Set,  xii.  307-8. 
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Here  again  there  could  have  been  nothing  like  the  introduction  of  a  con- 
tagions germ.  While  at  Sacrificios,  the  vessel  was  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  Vera  Cmz  to  have  been  contaminated  by  morbid  effluvia,  evolved  in 
Aat  citj  and  wafted  through  the  agency  of  the  wind.  But  even  had  the  ship 
been  lying  within  infecting  distance  from  that  city,  no  yellow-fever  epidemic 
existed  there  at  the  time.  Nor  could  the  disease  have  been  derived  from  a 
nudarial  poison  originating  at  Sacrificios  or  on  the  neighbouring  coast,  as 
the  ferer  that  usually  prevails  there  is  of  a  character  different  from  that  which 
appeared  on  board.  Independently  of  this,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  ship 
contained  materials  which,  on  land,  have  often  been  found  associated  with 
the  development  of  the  disease,  and  was  in  a  condition  such  as  to  suggest  the 
ideft  of  the  evolvement  of  deleterious  effluvia ;  as  well  as  placed  under  atmo- 
gpfaeric  influences  calculated  to  favour  or  produce  that  result.  It  must  be 
noted,  also,  that  the  disease  disappeared  on  the  vessel  reaching  a  cold  lati- 
tnde — an  occurrence  unusual  in  regard  to  fevers  not  due  to  local  causes. 

Mach  to  the  same  effect  is  the  case  of  the  United  States  ship  Levant,  the 
erew  of  which  suffered  severely  from  the  yellow  fever  at  Pensacola,  in  1841. 
This  case,  I  am  aware,  was  adduced  by  the  late  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  New  Or- 
leans, a  warm  and  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion,^ 
in  proof  of  the  introduction  of  the  fever  on  that  occasion  into  Pensacola  from 
the  West  Indies.  But  no  facts  of  a  satisfactory  kind  have  been  brought  for- 
ward to  establish  the  reality  of  that  introduction,  while  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances induce  the  belief  that  the  fever  originated  on  board  the  ship.  Dr. 
Holse,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  who,  in  a  clever  essay  on  the  yellow  fever ,•  adverts 
to  this  case  in  evidence  of  the  local  origin  and  non-contagious  character  of 
the  disease,  makes  the  following  statement  which  goes  far  to  establish  the 
correctness  of  that  opinion : — 

*'  On  board  of  the  Levant  sloop  of  war,  we  have  numerous  facts  to  prove 
that  there  existed  a  cause  additional  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  in  the  foul 
state  of  the  hold  of  the  ship.  This  ship  was  lying  opposite  to  Pensacola, 
daring  the  month  of  August,  and  on  the  last  day  of  that  month,  four  cases 
of  yellow  fever  were  sent  from  her  to  the  hospital.  In  three  or  four  days,  she 
dropped  down  to  the  navy-yard,  dismantled,  and  her  crew  were  sent  on  shore 
at  the  yard — a  portion  of  them  still  communicating  with  her ;  and  on  the 
last  day  of  September,  ninety-nine  cases  of  yellow.fever  had  been  admitted 
into  the  hospital  from  her  officers  and  crew.  New  cases  continued  to  occur 
among  the  ship's  company,  now  located  at  the  navy-yard,  until  we  received 
thirty-nine  more,  making  in  all  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  cases  from  this 
ringle  ship  I  The  disease  did  not  disappear  till  the  5th  November,  after 
several  severe  frosts."  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  not  more  than  one  or 
two  well-attested  cases  occurred  among  the  men  connected  with  the  yard ; 
and  as  they  were  within  infecting  distance  of  the  ship,  and  all  the  other  cases 

1  Sketches  from  the  History  of  YeUow  Fever ;  showing  its  origin,  and  disproving  its 
domestic  origin,  and  demonstrating  its  transmissibility,  p.  29. 
'  Maryland  Med.  and  Sorg.  Joom.,  April,  1842,  pp.  892-4. 
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were  traced  to  the  latter,  the  conclnsion  is  natural  that  the  disorder  was  doe 
to  causes  therein  contained,  and  not  to  any  external  infloence. 

Much  more  interesting  than  the  preceding,  and  more  deserving  of  ov 
serious  consideration,  is  the  case  of  the  prevalence  of  the  jellow  fever  <m 
board  of  the  frigate  Macedonia,  in  the  summer  of  1822.  This  case  gave  ne 
to  much  controversy,  and  resulted  in  a  Court  of  Inquiry,*  from  the  record  of 
which  the  following  narrative  is  derived. 

The  Macedonia,  under  the  command  of  Captain  James  Blddle,  sailed  fron 
Boston,  at  the  navy-yard,  of  which  she  had  recently  been  fitted  out  for  tke 
West  Indies,  on  the  2d  day  of  April,  and  reached  her  destination  with  a 
healthy  crew,  about  the  close  of  the  same  month.  While  in  the  harbour  of 
the  Havana,  where  she  lay  from  the  28th  of  April  to  the  4th  of  June,  witk 
the  exception  of  one  day,  and  which,  like  Cape  Haytien  and  Port  au  Prince, 
where  she  subsequently  touched,  was  remarkably  healthy,  malignant  yeUow 
fever  broke  out  aboard.  The  first  case  occurred  on  the  8th  of  May,  aad 
ended  fatally  on  the  11th;  another  died  on  the  19th,  after  which  the  diseatt 
extended  rapidly  among  the  crew,  and  carried  off  several  of  the  officers.  Oi 
the  4th  June,  the  ship  sailed  for  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  on  the  past- 
age  the  disease  continued  to  prevail;  though  the  number  of  new  cases  less- 
ened, and  the  sick  appeared  better  while  at  sea.  Bnt  at  Cape  Haytien  and 
Port  au  Prince,  the  sickness  and  mortality  continually  increased,  and  the 
ship  became  so  infected  that  there  was  no  reasonable  ground  for  expectation 
that  the  crew  could  be  relieved  but  by  change  of  situation  or  climate.  The 
captain,  therefore,  after  returning  to  the  Havana,  and  staying  there  a  short 
time,  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake,  on  the  24th  of  July  (p.  40). 

The  ship  seems  to  have  been,  apparently  at  least,  in  an  average  or  even 
clean  state,  except  as  regards  her  hold,  the  air  in  which,  after  she  had  arrived 
at  the  Havana,  was  found  by  the  oflBcer  in  charge  to  be  very  dense,  close 
and  disagreeable,  as  well  as  hot.  The  hold  was  not  at  first  offensive  to  the 
smell  or  otherwise,  except  once,  when,  on  removing  four  casks,  situated  under 
the  fore  hatch,  a  quantity  of  dirt  was  discovered.  While  at  the  Havana,  no 
other  of  the  ground  tier  of  casks  were  removed,  and  no  other  dirt  discovered 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hold.  The  latter,  at  the  time  of  the  fitting  out  of  the 
ship,  which  had  lately  arrived  from  the  coast  of  Brazil,  was  in  a  very  dirty 
condition,  for  a  large  quantity  of  mud  was  found  in  her ;  the  casks  were  rot- 
ten, and  the  water  pumped  out  was  black  and  muddy.  Much  of  this  was 
removed,  so  that  when  the  ship  sailed  she  appears  to  have  presented  nothing 
highly  objectionable.  Nevertheless,  Cnpt.  Blddle,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  positively  asserts  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  ballast,  although 
covered  with  mud  and  dirt,  was  neither  moved  nor  properly  cleansed,  and  that 
the  hold  was  stowed  with  this  horrid  and  offensive  matter  remaining  it. 
"  Offensive,  indeed,  it  might  not  have  been  at  Boston,  in  the  winter  season ; 

'  Minutes  of  tlio  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  on  the  application  of  Capt.  J.  Biddle,  in  October,  1822,  Washington  City,  1822. 
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bat  it  is  obWoos  that  it  would,  and  mnst  become  highly  so,  after  it  had  time 
to  ferment  within  the  tropics"  (p.  43). 

Water  was  let  in  the  hold  at  the  Havana,  between  the  28th  of  April  and 
Tth  of  May.  After  this,  Capt  Biddle,  ''having  been  informed  by  some 
English  officers,  who  arrived  there  after  the  Macedonia,  that  there  was  a 
standing  order  in  the  English  service  that  water  should  not  be  let  into  their 
Teasels  in  the  port  of  the  Havana"  (p.  4),  the  practice  was  discontinued. 
Sooa  after  this,  the  bilge-water  was  found  to  be  very  filthy  and  offensive,  to 
SDch  an  extent,  indeed,  that  when  it  was  pumped  out,  in  one  instance,  the 
eaptain  "  sent  off  from  the  ship  as  many  of  the  men  as  could  get  into  the 
ship's  boats,  and  the  rest  were  sent  into  the  tops.  There  was  a  gelatinous 
iabatance  of  a  very  offensive  character  on  the  chain  cable  when  hove  in ;  and 
on  taking  out  the  starboard  cable,  a  part  of  it  was  found  to  be  wet,  in  conse- 
qnoM^e  of  a  leakage  from  one  of  the  berth-deck  scuppers.  The  casing  of 
this  being  removed,  about  two  buckets  full  of  very  offensive  filth  was  found 
(pp.  6,  7).  It  may  be  remarked  that  by  the  time  the  vessel  arrived  at  Nor- 
fidky  a  change  had  taken  place  in  her  condition ;  for  it  is  stated  by  the  master 
(John  Robinson),  who  then  attended  the  breaking  out  the  riding  and  ground 
tier,  that  there  was  not  more  dirt  in  the  hold  than  usual.  About  twelve 
casks  of  lime  had  been  thrown  into  the  hold  before  that  operation  was  per- 
formed ;  then  a  quantity  of  water  was  let  in,  and  when  this  was  pumped  out 
it  was  not  found  dirty.  Mr.  Ilobinson  was  in  the  bold  after  all  the  casks 
had  been  taken  out,  and  did  not  find  then  more  dirt  than  might  have  natu- 
zallj  been  expected.  The  hold  was  not  offensive  before  broken  out,  and 
even  appeared  to  be  sweet.  Two  of  the  limber-boards  were  removed,  and 
the  timbers  appeared  to  be  clean  (p.  24).  Purser  Thornton  likewise  states 
he  witnessed  no  unusual  filth,  and  that  the  hold  was  not  offensive  (p.  26). 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  sickness  and  mortality  on  board,  accord- 
ing to  Capt.  Biddle,  were  greatest  among  the  persons  employed  in  the  hold 
and  among  the  carpenter's  crew,  who,  by  working  the  pumps,  were  most  ex- 
posed to  the  offensive  bilge-water  discharged  from  the  ship  (p.  43) ;  and  by 
Dr.  Chase,  one  of  the  surgeons,  it  is  stated  that  the  disease  commenced  near 
the  pomps  (p.  28).  The  boat  crews  were,  on  examination,  found  to  have 
suffered  less  than  the  rest  of  the  ship's  company  (p.  9).  **  It  appears  that 
the  awning  was  constantly  spread  while  in  the  Havana,  and  that  the  men 
were  very  little  exposed  to  wet  t>r  to  the  sun,  or  to  duty  in  boats,  or  to 
fiitigoing  duty  on  board,  being  excused  from  keeping  watch  at  night"  (p.  39). 

From  these  various  circumstances  the  inference  is  natural  that  the  disease, 
which  carried  off  one  hundred  and  one  individuals  out  of  a  complement  (in- 
doding  officers)  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-six,  arose  from  the  operation 
of  causes  located  in  the  vessel  itself.  There  was,  as  we  have  seen,  no  yellow 
ferer  at  the  time  in  the  city  or  port  of  the  Havana,  and  the  same  fact  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  through  other  channels.  Other  vessels,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  frigate,  did  not  suffer  from  the  disease,  and  neither  officers 
nor  men  could  have  communicated  with  individuals  already  affected.  Hence, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  fever  to  have  arisen  from  the  introduction  on  board 
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of  a  contagions  germ,  or  from  morbid  efflavia  proceeding  from  the  port,  ud 
wafted  from  a  distance.     The  disease  thus  produced  continued  on  board 
during  the  passage  to  St.  Domingo,  and  therefore  conld  not  have  depended 
on  a  canse  existing  in  the  harbour  or  city  of  the  Havana,  for  in  that  efent  it 
would  have  ceased  soon  after  the  vessel  put  to  sea.     It  increased  at  Port  u 
Prince,  and  as  the  fever  was  not  prevailing  there  at  the  time,  its  aggravstioi 
was  not  the  result  of  external  inBuences  having  their  source  at  that  place.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  the  disease  continued  to  prevail  during  the  passage 
back  to  the  Havana,  as  well  as  during  the  stay  there,  and  did  not  cease 
before  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Norfolk,  and  the  landing  of  the  crew.    To 
this  must  be  added  that  the  ship's  hold  was  the  receptacle,  while  at  the  Ha- 
vana, of  materials  which,  in  other  localities,  have,  under  atmospheric  and  ther- 
mometric  conditions  of  like  nature,  given  origin  to  morbific  effluvia  of  a  most 
pestiferous  character ;  that  the  disease  first  attacked  and  prevailed  most  s^ 
verely  among  those  most  exposed  to  the  effluvia  from  the  hold ;  that  the  boafft 
crew,  who  were  less  exposed  to  those  effluvia  or  to  the  contaminated  atmo- 
sphere of  the  ship,  were  less  affected  by  the  fever  than  those  who  remained  on 
board ;  and  that  the  medical  officers  of  the  ship,  Drs.  Cadle  and  Chase,  and 
Dr.  Dayers,  of  the  navy,  whose  opinion  was  asked  by  the  court,  and  who  was 
familiar  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  expressed  the  opinion  that  tba 
fever  originated  from  noxious  effluvia  generated  in  the  ship's  hold  (pp.  4, 35, 
60). 

Whether  the  effluvia  proceeded  from  sources  of  infection  previously  exist- 
ing in  the  frigate,  and  carried  in  her  from  Boston  to  the  Havana  (innocnou 
and  unperceived  there,  but  efficient  within  the  tropics)  ;  whether  they  were 
furnished  by  the  water  improperly  and  imprudently  let  into  the  hold  at  the 
Havana,  and  which,  as  it  would  seem,  was  impure ;  or  whether,  as  is  more 
probable,  the  poison  was  created  by  the  operation  of  that  water  on  materials 
already  collected — mud,  dirt,  the  timber  of  the  ship,  or  the  wood  of  the  casia, 
&c. — matters  not  to  the  question  more  particularly  before  us.  All  we  need 
look  for  is,  that  the  cause  was  located  in  the  vessel  itself,  followed  it  wherever 
it  went,  and  never  ceased  to  exercise  its  baneful  influence,  till,  in  a  more 
northern  climate  and  in  a  cooler  season,  the  hold  was  emptied  and  pnrified. 

Other  causes  were  suggested.  1st.  Sudden  transition  from  a  cold  to  a 
hot  climate.  2d.  Tropical  heats  acting  upon  constitutions  unacclimatized. 
3d.  Predisposition  to  disease  from  debility,"*  arising  from  previous  disposition 
or  disease — the  crew  having  suffered  much  from  catarrhal  complaints  during 
the  passage.  4th.  Dampness  between  decks.  5th.  A  want  of  suitable 
clothing,  and  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness,  as  also  a  privation  of  those  arti- 
cles of  diet  which  seamen  are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  of  the  purser.  6th. 
Sleeping  on  the  decks,  and  exposure  to  the  night  air  and  dew,  as  also  sleeping 
in  a  crowded  stnte  on  the  berth  deck.  7th.  Fatigue,  arising  from  the  frequent 
exercise  at  the  large  guns  in  the  harbour  of  the  Havana.  8th.  Despondency, 
arising  from  an  impression  that  the  causes  of  sickness  were  on  board  the 
vessel,  and  the  apparent  inefficacy  of  medicine.  9th.  Too  long  sojourn  in  the 
port  of  the  Havana ;  on  account  of  the  greater  degree  of  heat  the  men  were 
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exposed  to  than  thej  were  accastomed  to,  or  woald  have  experienced  at  sea, 
ss  well  as  exposure,  daring  that  time,  to  the  foul  and  deleterious  air  of  the 
port  10th.  Neglect,  daring  that  time,  of  hoving  up  the  ship  broadside  to 
the  wind,  so  as  to  enable  the  latter  (which  blew  pretty  regularly  from  morn- 
isg  till  sunset)  to  penetrate,  cool,  and  purify  all  parts  of  the  vessel. 

To  all  who  have  some  knowledge  of  yellow  fever,  and  of  the  causes  which 
ssnally  give  it  origin,  it  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  the  above  enumerated  cir- 
emnstances  may  have  predisposed  to,  but  could  not  have  produced  the  disease. 
Tlie  limitation  of  the  latter  to  the  frigate,  and  the  general  nature  of  some  of 
those  influences,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  their  operation  extended  to  the  crews 
of  «11  the  other  vessels  in  the  harbour  without  producing  the  disease  in  one 
of  them,  sufficiently  indicate  the  improbability  of  their  being  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  epidemic  in  question  ;  while  the  others  have  never  been  known 
to  occasion  the  fever,  and  are  not  of  a  kind  to  justify  the  idea  of  their  doing 
so  in  any  locality  and  under  any  circumstances. 

Scarcely  less  important  than  the  preceding  is  the  history  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  yellow  fever  on  board  of  the  U.  S.  brig  Enterprise,  in  1822.  This 
ease  has  been  cited  by  contagionists,  and  supporters  of  the  exotic  origin  of 
the  disease,  as  one  strongly  illustrating  the  correctness  of  their  views ;  while, 
by  others,  it  has  been  more  correctly  regarded  as  showing  the  origin  of  the 
disease  from  sources  of  infection  located  in  the  vessel  itself.  The  Enterprise 
arrived  at  the  New  Tork  quarantine,  on  the  8th  of  July,  from  a  cruise  in  the 
West  Indies,  via  Charleston.  Twenty-four  days  previous  to  her  arrival,  she 
had  been  three  days  off  the  Moro  Castle,  Havana,  when  she  sailed  for 
Charleston,  somewhere  between  the  20th  and  24th  of  June.  She  remained 
at  Charleston  eight  days.  The  disease  broke  out  in  her  the  day  she  reached 
there,  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  lieutenants.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  July. 
The  cases  soon  multiplied,  so  that  by  the  time  the  vessel  arrived  at  New 
York,  they  amounted  to  ten.  On  the  next  day  they  increased  to  thirteen, 
all  of  whom  were  transferred  to  the  Marine  Hospital,  Staten  Island.  On  the 
11th,  the  namber  of  cases  had  reached  to  twenty.  It  was  then  thought  pro- 
per to  bring  all  the  men  ashore,  and  to  have  the  brig  thoroughly  whitewashed 
and  cleansed,  and  her  hold  daily  fumigated  with  nitrous  oxide  gas.  Lime 
was  slacked  in  her  limbers,  her  iron  ballast  was  whitewashed,  and  she  was 
well  ventilated  by  four  windsails  hoisted  constantly  in  her  hatchway. 

Dr.  Joseph  Bayley,  the  health  officer,  in  an  official  communication  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  says :  "  The  crew  were  so  intemperate 
during  the  few  days  that  they  remained  on  shore,  that  we  were  under  the 
necessity  of  sending  them  on  board.  The  brig  had  been  purified  in  the  in- 
terim. But  it  was  soon  evident  that  she  was  still  an  infected  vessel,  for  in  six 
days  after  the  crew  were  sent  on  board,  four  men  were  taken  sick  with  yellow 
fever,  and,  in  the  coarse  of  five  days,  seven  more  had  the  same  disease,  mak- 
ing one-fourth  of  all  the  men  on  board ;  and  five  of  the  eleven  taken  sick 
died.  These  persons  must  have  been  infected  after  their  return  to  the 
brig,  and  subsequently  to  her  purification,  otherwise  the  disease  would  have 
been  excited  in  them,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  some  of  their  shipmates,  from 
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their  irregular  living,  and  exposare  to  the  weather,  by  lying  on  the  groud 
at  night."  ******* 

''  This  fatal  evidence  of  the  caase  of  the  disease  still  larking  in  the  Enta- 
prise,  induced  us  to  have  the  crew  brought  on  shore  again,  and  recommeDce 
her  purification,  which  was  done  by  using  two  more  casks  of  lime,  by  lettiag 
into  her  hold  daily  several  feet  of  water,  and  keeping  up  windsails.  Six  men 
were  left  in  charge  of  her,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pump  oat  the  water  and 
trim  the  windsails,"  and  they  were  directed  not  to  sleep  below  in  her  bold. 
**  On  the  2d  of  August,  twenty-five  days  after  her  arrival,  and  after  repeated 
whitewashing,  letting  in  water,  and  constant  ventilation,  one  of  the  ttikxi 
obtained  permission  of  a  lieutenant  to  take  his  wife  on  board ;  this  womaa 
was  taken  sick  with  yellow  fever  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  she  died  in  the 
Marine  Hospital  on  the  18th  of  that  month. "^ 

In  this  case,  every  unbiassed  mind  must  recognize  the  operation  of  a  febrik 
poison  originating  in  and  restricted  to  the  vessel.     The  disease  could  not  have 
been  derived  from  Charleston,  for  that  city  appears,  from  all  the  accounts  to 
which  I  have  had  access,  to  have  been  healthy  then,  and  to  have  remained  ao 
during  the  whole  season.     Besides,  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  disease,  u  wa 
have  seen,  broke  out  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  certainly  too  sooa 
to  justify  the  idea  that  the  officer  first  attacked  could  have  taken  the  diaeaae 
there.     Nothing  is  said,  in  the  accounts  of  this  visitation,  of  the  sanitaiy 
condition  of  the  Havana,  at  the  time  the  Enterprise  was  off  Moro  Castle,  and 
I  have  looked  in  vain  in  other  publications  for  some  definite  information  on 
the  subject.     Nevertheless,  we  are  warranted  in  the  conclusion  that  the  port 
and  city  were  then  free  from  the  fever  in  an  epidemic  or  sporadic  form,  inas- 
much as  the  Macedonia,  which  there  lost  so  many  men  the  same  year,  and  left 
on  the  24th  of  July,  was  the  only  vessel  that  suffered — a  circumstance  which 
would  not  have  occurred  had  the  port  been  sickly  some  weeks  before.    Agaio, 
the  Enterprise  did  not  enter  the  port,  but  remained  off  the  Moro  Castle,  where 
vessels  usually  ride  with  impunity.     Neither  is  anything  said  about  boat 
communication  with  the  port,  and  about  the  officers  and  others  who  first 
sickened  being  those  who  did  communicate,  supposing  such  communication 
to  have  taken  place. 

The  cause  continued  in  full  operation  after  all  the  crew,  sick  and  well,  had 
been  removed,  and  attacked  individuals  who  ventured  on  board,  precisely  as 
occurs  in  infected  localities  on  shore,  after  all  the  inhabitants  have  been 
removed,  and  that,  too,  after  the  process  of  disinfection  had  been  gone  through 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  destroy  any  amount  of  contagious  germs  or  external 
effluvia  thai  could  have  been  introduced  in  the  vessel.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  contagion  of  smallpox  would  have  proved  so  obstinate. 

Other  cases  of  evident  infection  generated  on  board  of  American  vesseb; 
and  spreading  among  the  officers,  crew,  or  passengers,  or  on  land  in  the 

*  History  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  the 
Summer  .nnd  Full  of  1822,  p.  142;  see  also  pp.  lo,  123,  of  same  work,  and  Baylej*! 
Report  of  the  Epidemics  of  1822,  N.  V.  Med.  and  Phys.  Jouru.,  i.  42G. 
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n&sdtj,  are  on  record,  and  are  of  a  nature  which  admits  of  no  doabt.    A 
jbir  more  references  will  be  sufficient. 

In  1799,  the  sloop  Mary  was  sent  into  Philadelphia,  as  a  prize  to  the  ship  of 
war  Ganges.  She  was  not  from  a  sickly  port,  and  at  the  period  of  her  arriyal 
there  was  no  one  sick  on  board.  As  soon  as  her  cargo  was  removed,  her  decks 
washed,  and  the  hatches  and  ports  all  shut  down.  In  this  way  she  re- 
ined three  weeks,  the  weather  beiug  at  the  time  very  hot  and  dry.  The 
hold  and  the  interstices  between  the  timbers  contained  a  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter  (coffee),  which — being  mixed  with  the  bilge-water  and  that  which  had 
lUIen  firom  the  deck  at  the  time  of  washing,  aided  by  the  high  temperature 
tad  dose  confinement  of  the  air — fermented,  and  gave  rise  to  the  develop- 
ment of  highly  offensive  effluvia.*  ''  The  noxious  effluvia,"  says  Dr.  Caldwell, 
"tluit  were  generated  in  abundance,  having  no  vent  to  escape  and  be  dissi- 
piftad  in  the  atmosphere,  mingled  with  the  air  in  the  vessel's  hold,  and  pro- 
duced in  it  an  extreme  degree  of  vitiation.  A  smell  resembling  that  of 
eonmon  bilge-water,  but  more  offensive,  became  troublesome  to  those  en- 
gaged about  the  wharf,  and  was  at  length  traced  to  the  place  where  the 
Mary  lay.  She  was  soon  suspects  as  the  source  of  this  nuisance.  Her 
porta  and  hatches  were  accordingly  thrown  open,  when  the  foul  air  rushed 
out  in  torrents,  and  spread  through  the  neighbourhood  a  suffocating  stench.'" 
Several  persons  exposed  to  these  effluvia  were  a  few  days  after  seized  with 
decided  symptoms  of  yellow  fever. 

The  following  case,  though  happening  in  an  English  vessel,  may,  from  the 
derelopment  of  the  disease  taking  place  in  one  of  our  ports,  find  a  place  here. 
The  British  three-decked  ship  Uibbert,  six  hundred  tons,  arrived  at  New  Tork 
in  Jnly,  1803,  from  Portsmouth  (England),  in  ballast,  and  was  ordered  to  ship 
a  cargo  of  pine  timber  for  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  Hibbert  had  been  used 
as  a  transport  for  soldiers  between  England,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Bahamas. 
"  Aboat  the  20th  of  July,  while  the  people  were  employed  in  clearing  away 
the  mbbish  and  stuffs  between  decks  and  below,  it  was  observed  that  she  con- 
tained a  quantity  of  sand  ballast,  which  had  remained  there  a  number  of  years 
without  being  changed.  It  was,  however,  not  taken  out  nor  shifted."  On 
icraping  and  overhauling  the  lower  and  middle  decks,  these  and  the  timbers 
were  found  to  be  overspread  with  all  manner  of  corrupt  and  excrementitious 
materials.  The  stench  occasioned  by  the  collection  and  removal  of  this  trash 
and  offal  was  intolerable.  The  men  were  obliged  to  run  to  the  port-holes  and 
hatches  for  fresh  air.  This  filth  was  thrown  overboard,  beside  the  wharf,  into 
the  salt  water;  but  in  performing  this  the  whole  ship  became  offensive.  Seve- 
ral of  the  men  employed,  both  among  the  sailors  and  hired  labourers,  were 
taken  ill.  "One  of  the  seamen,  after  two  days'  illness,  had  symptoms  of  he- 
morrtiage  and  black  vomit,  and  was  sent  to  the  Marine  Hospital,  where  he 
died."  "The  stevedore  who  loaded  the  ship  was  poisoned  by  the  effluvium, 
and  died,  after  hemorrhage  and  black  vomit,  early  on  the  fourth  day." 
The  heat  at  the  time  was  very  great,  being  from  eighty-five  to  ninety-three 

>  GftldweR's  Med.  and  Phjs.  Memoirs,  pp.  08,  94.     1800.  *  Ibid.,  p.  96. 
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degrees  in  the  shade,  ''during  the  shining  of  the  sun."  It  should  be  added 
that  the  city  was  then  perfectly  free  from  yellow  fever,  and  that  the  disease 
produced  in  the  Hibbert  was  not  communicated  by  the  sick.  This  lessel 
sailed  for  Honduras,  and,  as  was  anticipated,  continued  to  be  in  an  nnheakhj 
condition.  Several  of  her  people  died  on  the  passage.  After  arriving  at  her 
place  of  destination,  she  was  unloaded  about  two  miles  from  the  settlement  of 
Honduras.  While  the  work  was  going  on,  a  number  more  of  the  persons 
employed  on  board  fell  sick  and  died  of  yellow  fever.  The  disease  was  lunited 
to  them,  and  did  not  spread.^ 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  history  of  the  yellow  fever  in  English  vessels  at  sea, 
or  in  British  or  foreign  ports,  we  shall  find  many  striking  instances  of  the 
kind  under  consideration.  Of  these  outbreaks,  not  the  least  interesting  and 
conclusive  are  those  which  occurred  in  the  year  1821,  on  board  the  armed 
transport  Dasher,  the  frigate  Pyramus,  and  an  unarmed  transport  They  are 
recorded  in  an  official  report  by  Dr.  Hartle. 

The  Dasher  left  Barbadoes  for  Tobago  on  the  26th  of  August,  bat,  in  con- 
sequence of  severe  gales,  was  obliged  to  go  to  St.  Lucia.  Proceeding  thence 
to  Tobago,  she  there  received  on  board  a  company  of  the  ninth  regiment,  and 
sailed  for  Grenada,  in  order  that  the  men  might  avoid  the  endemic  fever  of 
the  former  place.  This  company,  while  on  board,  was  perfectly  healthy.  Oi 
their  landing  at  Grenada,  the  men  were  immediately  placed  in  quarantine,  and 
remained  so  for  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  during  which  period  not  an  indi« 
vldual  sickened.  ''The  Dasher,  after  landing  this  company  at  Grenada, pro- 
ceeded hither  (Antigua) ;  but,  a  few  days  before  she  reached  this  port,  yellow 
fever  made  its  appearance  among  her  crew,  and  previous  to  her  arrival  six 
men  had  been  attacked,  two  of  whom  died."  The  crew  was  landed,  and  the 
disease  ceased  among  them.  Blacks  were  employed  to  remove  the  ballast  and 
clear  the  hull.  At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Dr.  Hartle,  the  limber-boards 
were  taken  up. 

"Here,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  lay  the  mischief.  On  taking  up 
these  boards,  the  noxious  effluvia  surpassed  anything  that  I  had  before  expe- 
rienced, and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  blacks,  who  were  accustomed  to 
this  work,  could  remain.  The  ship-carpenter,  who  had  been  constantly  accus- 
tomed to  work  in  the  dock-yard,  and  on  many  such  occasions,  assured  me  that 
he  had  not  before  experienced  so  putrid  a  smell  from  any  ship's  hold.  Be- 
tween the  timbers  there  was  a  collection  of  carpenters'  shavings,  &c.,  in  great 
quantities.  These  had  so  completely  choked  up  the  limber-holes  that  the 
water  could  not  pass  to  the  well  of  the  pump,  and  lay  stagnant.  The  vege- 
table matter  was  therefore  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  this,  acted  on  by 
high  atmospheric  temperature,  became  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  marsh  in 
the  centre  of  the  ship.  That  the  fever,"  continues  Dr.  Hartle,  "was  generated 
on  board,  by  noxious  effluvia  received  into  crowded  and  badly-ventilated 
berths,  is,  I  think,  fully  proved ;  for  the  moment  the  crew  and  marines  were 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  this  hidden  enemy,  the  disease  ceased." 

»  New  York  Medical  Repository,  tu.  87,  and  viii.  71,  72. 
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Nothing  like  the  most  distant  appearance  of  contagion  could  be  traced,  for 
none  but  those  residing  on  board  the  ship,  or  exposed  to  the  effluyium  from 
her  hold,  prior  to  her  expurgation,  suffered  by  the  fever.* 

The  Pyramus  left  English  ^arbour  perfectly  healthy  on  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber, for  St.  Kitts,  where  she  remained  until  the  28th,  when  she  sailed  for 
French  Harbour.  A  day  or  two  prior  to  her  arriyal  at  the  latter  place,  fever 
of  a  most  alarming  type  made  its  appearance  among  the  officers  and  crew. 
The  sick  were  landed,  and  the  ship  sailed  for  Barbadoes ;  but  the  disease 
continued  to  prevail.  A  medical  board  was  assembled,  in  order  to  investi- 
gate the  probable  cause  of  the  sickness.  In  the  first  part  of  their  report,  the 
board  attributed  the  cause,  in  some  measure,  to  the  coal-tar  with  which  she 
was  injected,  for  they  particularly  observed  the  offensive  effluvium  arising 
from  that  substance  mixing  in  the  hold  with  the  bilge-water.  In  the  second 
paragraph,  they  remark  that  the  ship  lay  thirty-four  days,  at  different  times, 
in  English  Harbour ;  and,  in  the  next,  consider,  with  respect  to  the  predis- 
posing (iause  of  the  disease,  that  something  must  be  attributed  to  the  stay  of 
the  vessel  in  that  harbour.  The  vessel,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  board,  sailed 
from  Barbadoes,  and  cruised  as  far  as  28^  north ;  but  finding  this  avail  no- 
thing, and  that  the  disease  became  more  alarming,  the  captain  hastened  to 
English  Harbour,  where  he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  January,  1822.  The  crew 
was  there  landed,  the  ship  emptied  of  her  stores,  shot,  tanks,  ballast,  &c.  On 
the  opening  of  her  hold,  the  effluvia  which  issued  surpassed  anything  Dr. 
Hartle  had  ever  witnessed,  and  affected  every  one  exposed  to  its  influence. 

The  quantity  of  filth  which  was  taken  out  was  sufficient  to  fill  four  large  mud- 
boats,  consisting  of  shavings  mixed  with  coal-tar  and  the  water  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  choking  of  the  pumps,  had  accumulated  under  the  limber- 
planks.  Ail  the  cases  which  occurred  during  the  process  of  expurgation  were 
easily  traced  to  exposure  to  this  bog ;  and  Dr.  Hartle  very  justly  refuses  to 
refer  the  disease  to  the  influence  of  English  Harbour,  inasmuch  as  other  ships 
of  the  squadron  that  lay  much  longer  there  escaped  the  infection.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  the  sick  of  this  ship  were  landed  and  placed  in 
the  capstern  of  Antigua  dock-yard  on  the  15th  of  January ;  that  between 
that  day  and  ''the  30th  only  eighteen  cases  occurred;  but  that  on  the  31st 
six  fresh  attacks  were  added  to  the  list,  and  the  disease  again  appeared  with 
increased  violence  and  malignity."  Dr.  Hartle  adds:  "This  sudden  reap- 
pearance and  violence  of  the  disease  induced  me  to  believe  that  the  people 
had  some  communication  with  the  ship,  which  was  then  undergoing  a  general 
expurgation.  This,  with  a  little  trouble,  I  ascertained  to  be  the  case." 
Changes  were  made  in  the  distribution  of  the  convalescents  and  the  rest  of 
the  crew,  and  the  disease  was  put  a  stop  to  completely.  The  crew  re-embarked 
on  the  14th  of  March,  in  excellent  health,  and  remained  so.' 

I  Facts  and  ObservatioDs  in  refutation  of  Sir  Q.  Blane's  Doctrines  as  to  the  Contagions 
Nature  of  Yellow  Fever,  by  A.  Musgraye,  M.  D.,  Appendix  B — Med.-Chir.  Rev.  and 
Journ.,  iv.  994. 

'  Musgraye,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  995-998.  See  also  Burnett's  Report  on  Fever  of  Ascension, 
p.  34. 

Dr.  Robert  Armstrong  ridicules  the  whole  account  of  this  severe  visitation,  denies  the 
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As  regards  the  transport  above  alluded  to,  the  disease  broke  out  on  ker 
passage  from  Barbadoes  to  English  Harbour.  The  sick  and  all  the  troopi 
on  board  were  landed,  and  the  vessel,  after  a  partial  cleansing,  proceeded  to 
St.  Kitts ;  whence,  having  landed  the  stores  and  baggage,  she  returned  to 
English  Harbour.  She  then  underwent  a  general  purification,  when  a  portioi 
of  the  troops  re-embarked  and  sailed  for  Grenada,  where  they  arrived  in  good 
health,  the  fever  not  having  reappeared  on  board.^ 

''  It  is  a  pleasing  reflection,"  adds  Dr.  Hartle,  "and  a  sonrce  of  great  gntii- 
cation  to  me,  that,  notwithstanding  147  cases  of  yellow  fever,  as  distressing  ind 
malignant  as  any  I  before  witnessed,  have  been  by  the  three  vessels  imported 
into  this  island  since  September,  1821,  we  have  not  had  a  single  instance  of 
any  individual  but  those  directly  exposed  to  the  local  causes  being  attacked."* 

Dr.  J.  H.  Dickson,  in  a  report  to  the  Transport  Board,  alludes  to  the 
generation  of  the  yellow  fever  in  several  vessels — ^the  Blonde,  Oloire,  Stir, 
Wanderer,  and  particularly  the  Dart.  The  disease  broke  out  on  board  of 
the  latter  in  April,  1807,  and  was  satisfactorily  traced  to  efflnvia  exhaling 
from  offensive  matter  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  water-tanks. 

''So  many  people,"  Dr.  D.  remarks,  "were  taken  ill  after  going  on  board 
this  vessel,  lying  guardship  at  Barbadoes,  that  it  was  difficult  to  account  for 
it,  except  on  the  principle  of  contagion,  until  the  peculiar  constmction  of  the 
ship — viz :  her  being  divided  into  compartments  below,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  air,  and  the  stowage  of  the  water  in  bidt — was  adverted  to ; 
and  on  examining  the  large  tanks  or  cisterns,  their  bottoms  were  found  covered 
with  an  offensive  slimy  mud  or  deposition." 

On  the  removal  of  some  of  these  causes — the  knocking  down  of  Che  bulk- 
heads and  the  cleansing  out  of  the  cisterns,  the  fever  was  put  a  stop  to.  In 
the  Thetis,  in  1809,  ''the  fever  did  not  appear  until  the  hold  was  broken  np, 
when  about  a  dozen  of  men  so  employed  were  taken  sick,  and  four  out  of  fire 
carpenters  who  lifted  the  limber-boards  died.' 

possibility  of  so  much  filth  having  acoamulatcd  in  the  ship — or,  if  it  had  so  accamnUted, 
of  its  having  produced  the  disease — and  adds:  *'Thc  following  year,  when  serring  in  the 
West  Indies,  I  met  with  two  officers  who  belonged  to  the  Pyramus  at  the  time  the  ferer 
prevailed ;  and,  on  making  inquiries  as  to  the  truth  of  the  various  reports  in  circuIatioB 
respecting  her,  was  informed  by  one,  and  his  statemeQt  was  corroborated  by  tht  other, 
that  a  certain  domestic  kept  an  open  grog-shop,  and  that  drunkenness  and  irregalaritiet 
had  more  to  do  with  the  fever  than  a  little  bilge- water  or  a  few  dead  rats  in  the  hold.  A 
staff  assistant-surgeon,  whom  I  met  at  Barbadoes,  informed  me  that  he  had  visited  the 
Pyramus,  but  added,  with  a  certain  sarcastic  sneer,  that  his  vision  was  then  defective,  and 
that  he  could  not  see  so  far  as  other  people"  (op.  cit.,  p.  CO).  When  tlie  reader  is  informed 
that  the  disease  which  prevailed  on  board  of  this  ill-fated  vessel  was  the  true  yellow  fever, 
that  the  number  of  cases  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  two,  and  that  of  these  thirty  died, 
he  will  feel  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  drunkenness  has  seldom  before  or  mnee  pro- 
duced 8uch  an  extraordinary  effect  The  case  should  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
Father  Mathew.  Other  instances,  similar  to  that  of  the  Pyramus,  fare  no  better  at  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  and  are  disposed  of  much  in  the  same  way. 

»  MuHgrave,  loc.  cit.,  p.  998.  «  Ibid.,  p.  990. 

»  Dickson's  Report  in  Bancroft's  Sequel,  pp.  208-9 ;  Dickson  on  Yellow  Fever,  Edinb. 
Joum.,  ziii.  36. 
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In  his  acconut  of  the  fever  which  prevailed  on  board  the  Nyaden,  the  sur- 
geon observes:  "In  clearing  the  after-hold,  which  was  very  offensive,  several 
men  immediately  took  the  fever,  some  of  whom  died.  This  effect,"  continaes 
Dr.  Dickson,  'Ms  the  more  evident  when  contrasted  with  the  healthiness  of 
some  vessels  close  to  them,  which  were  either  accustomed  to  the  climate  or 
differently  employed."  Well  could  Dr.  D.,  with  these  facts  before  him,  re- 
mark :  "  The  power  of  impure  but  strictly  local  effluvia  in  producing  yellow 
fever  on  board  ships  also,  as  well  as  on  shore,  is  unquestionable."^ 

Dr.  Gillespie,  whose  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Leeward  Island  Station* 
contains  much  useful  information  on  the  subject  of  the  yellow  fever,  relates 
several  facts  of  an  interesting  character  relative  to  the  matter  before  us.  In 
speaking  of  the  events  on  board  the  ships  cruising  in  the  West  Indies  during 
the  year  1795-6,  he  remarks  that  at  that  time  all  the  vessels  of  the  squadron 
had  their  crews  in  good  health,  except  the  frigate  La  Pique,  which  had  been 
captured  and  carried  into  English  Harbour,  in  Antigua,  to  be  refitted. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  November  that  frigate  arrived  at  Martinico,  and  the 
remains  of  the  crew  had  acquired  a  good  state  of  health,  though  they  had 
the  sallow  complexion  which  men  generally  have  when  confined  in  impure 
air.  November  the  12th,  she  sailed  for  Barbadoes,  having  received  a  draft 
of  seventy-five  men  from  the  Ganges ;  from  being  embarrassed  with  a  convoy 
and  from  unsettled  southerly  weather,  the  passage  was  long;  two  hundred 
French  negroes  were  taken  out  of  a  vessel  which  was  in  danger  of  founder- 
ing, and  were  kept  on  board  the  Pique  until  her  arrival  at  Barbadoes.  They 
were  confined  some  time  in  the  hold.  Such  a  mixture  of  men,  strangers  to 
each  other,  has  been  often  found  to  occasion  sickness  in  ships,  and  together 
with  other  causes  fatally  operated  here,  before  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Bar- 
badoes. A  malignant  yellow  fever  had  made  its  appearance,  and  continued 
to  rage  with  destructive  violence  amongst  the  crew  of  the  Pique,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  have  proved  fatal  to  150  men.  Out  of  the  Ganges  draft  twenty- 
eight  alone  are  said  to  have  survived  the  epidemic.  The  negroes,  it  is  pro- 
bable, were  saved  by  being  disembarked  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pique  at 
Barbadoes.  This,"  continues  Dr.  Gillespie,  "is  a  melancholy  instance  of 
the  generation  of  a  fatal  epidemic  on  board  of  a  ship,  at  a  time  when  the 
inhabitants  of  Barbadoes  and  the  crews  of  the  other  ships  in  company  re- 
mained free  from  any  such  disease"  (p.  53). 

To  this  we  may  add  that  Dr.  Gillespie  being,  as  every  page  of  his  volume 
attests,  fully  competent  to  discriminate  between  true  yellow  fever  and  other 
forms  of  febrile  disease  observed  on  shipboard,  his  statement  of  the  occur- 
rence in  the  ill-fated  vessel  will  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  Scatter  to  the  winds 
all  the  doubts  entertained  by  fanatic  contagionists  as  to  the  possibility  of 
that  generation. 

Scarcely  less  satisfactory,  in  illustrating  the  development  of  the  yellow 

»  Bancroft,  id.,  p.  209. 

'  Obserrations  on  the  Diseases  which  prevailed  on  board  a  part  of  his  Majesty's 
Squadron  on  the  Leeward  Ishud  Station,  between  Noyember,  1794,  and  April,  1796. 
London,  1800. 
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fever  on  shipboard,  is  the  following  case,  commanicated  bj  Dr.  Crawford  in 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Trotter,  and  inserted  by  the  latter  in  his  Medica  NatUiea} 
After  remarking  that  previous  to  the  British  squadron  appearing  before 
Port  au  Prince,  in  May,  1794,  none  of  the  ships  were  afflicted  with  conta- 
gious diseases,  and  that  though  deaths  had  occurred,  they  were  caused  by 
the  common  remittents  of  the  country,  Dr.  Crawford  proceeds : — 

**  On  the  capture  of  the  port,  June  4,  1794,  about  forty  sail  of  merchtnt- 
men  were  found  in  the  harbour,  most  of  them  large  vessels,  the  cargoes  of 
which  were  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  and  indigo,  that  had  been  stowed  in  them 
from  one  year  to  three,  in  which  time  many  of  them  never  had  their  holdg 
opened  from  the  disturbances  that  prevailed  among  themselves.     On  boaid 
of  them  men  were  sent  from  the  whole  squadron  to  fit  them  for  the  passage 
to  Jamaica,  which,  from  the  state  they  were  in,  was  not  to  be  soon  done. 
The  weather  was  excessively  warm,  and  some  days  elapsed  without  a  breath 
of  wind.     The  very  first  day  the  people  proceeded  to  work,  many  were  taken 
ill,  and  sent  on  board  th^ir  respective  ships  with  fever ;  several  with  strong 
convulsions  that  were  succeeded  by  fever,  and  one  or  two  died.     I  was  sent 
to  several  to  remove  the  sick,  where  I  found  the  stench  from  the  damaged 
coffee  and  sugar  almost  insupportable ;  it  wanted  no  great  degree  of  pene- 
tration to  prognosticate  the  consequences  in  two,  where  there  was  a  quantity 
of  sugar,  &c.,  melted  in  the  hold.     I  saw  the  mixture  in  an  actual  state  of 
effervescence,  and  bubbling  up  from  every  part.     From  these  ships,  I  can 
vouch,  the  disease  was  first  introduced  to  the  Penelope.     I  most  truly  think, 
that  the  primary  cause  of  this  horrid  disease  originated  from  these  ships. 
One  thing  is  most  certain,  that,  if  it  did  not  originate  there,  it  was  much 
increased  in  virulence  by  our  connection  with  them.     After  they  were  fitted 
out,  on  their  passage  to  Jamaica,  they  lost  more  than  three  to  one  in  com- 
parison with  the  men  of  war,  although  this  passage  was  not  more  than  seven 
days.     In  the  Horizon,  on  board  of  which  was  Lieutenant  Gaeren  and  Mr. 
Stupart,  of  the  Europa,  the  crew  had  been  replaced  three  times,  and  from 
illness  got  in  her  died  thirty  men.     Seven  out  of  ten  died  on  the  passage  to 
Jamaica ;  another  of  them  was  picked  up  at  sea  by  a  Guinearaan,  with  every 
soul  dead  on  board ;  even  a  number  of  negroes,  who  afterwards  cleared  them, 
died  from  fevers  caught  on  board  of  them." 

Dr.  Chisholm  is  probably  among  the  very  last  authors  in  whose  writings 
we  should  expect  to  find  statements  tending  to  show  the  local  origin  of  yel- 
low fever  in  the  West  Indies,  whatever  might  be  the  case  in  Africa.  And 
yet  he  has  furnished  us  with  a  strong  instance  of  the  kind  in  his  account  of 
the  supposed  introduction  of  the  disease  at  Demerara,  in  August,  1800.  The 
account  was  written  by  him  at  Demerara,  where  he  then  resided,  and  ad- 
dressed in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Davidson,  dated  August  10,  of  that  year.  It  will 
be  found  entire  in  the  Neic  York  Med.  Repository,  vol.  v.  p.  229,  and  is 
quoted  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  at  p.  746  of  his  large  work  on  the  yellow  fever. 

'*  A  fever  of  a  most  alarming  nature,"  Dr.  Chisholm  says,  **  has  most  fatally 

»  Vol.  ii.  pp.  97-8. 
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mvailed  since  the  beginning  of  Jaly.  I  have  visited  a  few  of  the  sick  at  the 
■equest  of  Drs.  Dnnkin  and  Llojd  in  town,  and  of  Dr.  Ord  on  the  coast ; 
md  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  a  fever  of  infection.  Its  features 
ire  almost  without  exception  precisely  those  of  the  malignant  pestilential 
brer  of  Orenada  of  1793  and  1794.  It  is  fully  as  fatal,  as  rapid,  and  as  in- 
lidious.  Its  origin,  as  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  gentlemen  I  have 
mentioned,  seems  to  be  similar. 

**  A  ship  arrived  about  the  beginning  of  July  or  end  of  June  from  Liver- 
pool, after  touching  at  Surinam.  The  filth  on  board,  occasioned  by  a  cargo 
of  horses,  and  the  extreme  neglect  of  the  officers  and  crew,  was  such  as  beg- 
gars description.  Infection  was  the  consequence.  Her  officers  were  the  first 
■olferers ;  every  man  died.  All  who  went  on  board  were  attacked,  within 
fbirty  hours  after,  with  a  fever  of  infection.  What  a  lesson  this  to  masters 
of  vessels  I  How  clearly  it  exhibits  the  necessity  of  exertion  on  their  part  to 
mmintain  cleanliness  on  board  their  ships  I  And  how  evidently  does  it  dis- 
play their  responsibility  to  the  public  for  the  consequences  of  misconduct!" 

This,  if  all  really  happened  as  stated — and  on  this  subject  the  reader  must 
jodge  for  himself — is  as  clear  a  case  of  the  gcfneration  of  the  yellow  fever 
poison  on  shipboard  as  could  be  desired.  It  is,  indeed,  admitted  as  such  by 
Dr.  Chisholm.  Whatever  he  may  have  thought  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
disease  spread,  after  it  had  fairly  been  established  in  the  place,  nothing  is  said 
or  hinted  at  calculated  to  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  the  vessel  had  received 
the  infection  at  Surinam ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  one  will  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  its  having  been  imported  from  Liverpool.  If,  therefore,  the 
fever  broke  out  in  the  way  mentioned,  it  must  have  arisen  from  causes  located 
in  the  vessel  itself.  As  to  its  contagious  nature,  although  Dr.  Chisholm,  as 
all  might  have  foreseen  who  are  familiar  with  his  decided  opinion  on  the  sub- 
jeety  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  in  the  affirmative,  it  would  seem  that 
Drs.  Ord  and  Durkin,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  refers,  and  who  probably 
had  more  experience  in  the  matter  than  himself,  as  he  was  not  then  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  entertained  a  different  sentiment ;  for  we  are  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Bancroft  (p.  747),  that  both  these  physicians  stated  to  him  a 
few  years  after,  that  they  had  never  seen  any  fever  in  Demerara,  or  on  that 
coast,  which  they  believed  to  be  contagious.^ 

I  «<  Ships  containing  wine  in  their  holds  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  are  generally 
eztfsmely  rieklj,  and  the  character  of  the  prevalent  disease  is  that  of  yellow  remittent 
ftver.  Several  instances  of  this  took  place  in  Fort  Royal  Bay,  in  the  years  1797,  1^98 ; 
sad  the  ritnation  of  the  ships  in  the  open  bay,  far  from  the  influence  of  marsh  effluTia, 
predndes  a  snspieion  of  the  ferer  proceeding  fh)m  that  cause."  **  The  ship  Nancy, 
Capt.  Needs,  from  Fayal,  with  a  cargo  of  wine  for  the  army,  arrived  at  Fort  Royal,  Mar- 
tinioo,  in  the  month  of  October,  1798.  She  met  with  a  gale  of  wind  at  sea  on  the  17th 
September,  and  several  of  the  casks,  from  the  motion  of  the  ship,  became  leaky.  The 
oaptMn  was  actually  taken  sick  at  sea,  and  died  with  every  symptom  of  the  highest  grade 
of  yellow  remittent  fever.  The  mate  and  several  of  the  crew  were  attacked  with  the 
■ame  complaint';  they  recovered ;  but  a  mate,  shipped  at  Fort  Royal,  fell  ill  on  board 
and  died.  The  ship  lay  out  in  the  open  bay ;  no  vessel  near  her  was  sickly ;  and  she 
htfself  became  very  healthy  after  the  cargo  was  landed." — Chuholm^  vol.  i.  p.  879. 
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The  case  of  the  Kegalia,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fergpuon,*  and  that  of  tte 
Rattlesnake,  described  by  Dr.  Wilson,'  afford  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  tte 
local  origin  of  the  yellow  fever  on  shipboard,  either  from  a  particnlar  condi* 
tion  of  the  vessels  themselves,  or  from  their  ballast  or  other  contents. 

The  first  of  these  vessels,  the  Regalia,  sailed  with  black  recmits  from  tte 
coast  of  Africa,  for  the  West  Indies,  in  1815.     The  ship  was  good,  and  ker 
crew  healthy  daring  the  time  she  was  employed  on  the  African  coast,  nntfl 
she  took  on  board,  a  very  short  time  before  the  blacks  were  embarked,  amy 
large  quantity  of  green  wood,  cut  down  and  stowed  away  the  same  day.  The 
fever  prevailed  with  great  malignity  among  her  crew,  and  continued  to  do  w 
up  to  the  time  of  her  arrival  at  Barbadoes ;  attacking  all  on  board  ezceptiig 
the  blacks,  who  were  exempt  from  the  fever  when  they  embarked,  and  coi- 
tinned  so  to  the  last.     From  the  healthy  condition  of  the  crew  during  their 
stay  on  the  coast,  the  absence  of  fever  among  the  black  troops  embarked,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  look  to  other  agencies  than  contagion  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  disease.     These  are  easily  found  in  the  quantity  of  green  wood 
stowed  on  the  African  coast,  and  the  condition  of  the  ballast     The  qnaatitj 
of  wood  laid  in  appears  to  have  been  considerable,  for,  as  Dr.  Ferguson  r^ 
marks :  "After  she  had  been  several  weeks  in  the  West  Indies,  there  were  still 
as  many  tons  left  as,  in  the  master's  opinion,  would  serve  for  a  voyage  to  Et- 
rope.     The  ballast,  too,  had  never  been  changed  or  shifted  from  the  time  the 

As  Dr.  Chisholm  denominates  the  disease  thus  produced  yellow  remittent  fercr,  eed 
regards  it  as  essentially  different  from  what  he  considers  to  be  the  trae  malignant  ydlov 
feyer — the  former  being  of  local  origin ;  produced  by  malarial  exhalations,  and  destitntt 
of  contagious  properties,  and  the  latter  arising  from  morbid  effluvia  emanating  from  hu- 
man bodies,  originally  imported  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  transmitted  from 
indiyidual  to  indiyidual,  or  through  means  of  fomites — it  may  be  urged  that  the  instance 
of  infection  on  board  of  the  ship  Nancy  cannot  find  a  suitable  application  in  pages,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  show  the  origin  of  yellow  fever  in  ships  from  the  evolyement  of  p<n- 
sonous  effluvia;  for  what  might  be  true  of  the  one  might  not  necessarily  be  so  of  the 
other.  But  if,  while  bearing  in  mind  the  ill  success  of  Dr.  C,  in  his  endeavours  to  prove 
the  introduction  of  malignant  yellow  fever  into  Grenada  by  the  bhip  Hankey,  in  179S, 
and  hence  into  other  places,  as  well  as  the  contagious  character  of  the  disease,  we  turn 
to  the  description  of  his  yellow  remittent  fever,  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  his  work, 
and  of  the  epidemic  recorded  by  him  in  Duncan's  Medical  Commentaries  for  1793,  and 
compare  it  with  that  ho  gives  of  the  fever  of  Grenada,  and  those  we  possess  of  the  yellow 
fever  of  this  country,  Europe,  and  tropical  climates  generally,  we  shall  find  just  cause  for 
suspecting  that  the  difference  between  them  is  not  as  great  as  that  distinguished  physician 
BO  confidently  asserted  it  to  be ;  and  that  his  yellow  remittent  fever,  and  his  malignant 
pestilential  fever,  constituted  at  best  but  two  forms  of  one  and  the  same  disease.  I  may 
add,  before  closing  this  note,  that  the  Nancy  is  not  the  only  vessel  in  which  Dr.  Chisholm, 
contagionist  as  he  is,  admits  that  the  true  yellow  fever  originated ;  for  he  states,  as  hit 
opinion,  that  the  disease  which  he  thinks  was  introduced  into  Grenada  in  1793  by  the 
•hip  Hankey,  "was  generated  on  board"  of  that  vessel  "during  her  disastrous  detention 
at  Bulama."— Vol.  i.  p.  818. 

I  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  as  it  has  lately  appeared 
in  the  West  Indies,  &c.,  Medico-Chir.  Trans.,  viii.  108. 

'  Memoirs  of  West  Indian  Fever,  &o.,  commonly  called  Yellow  Fever,  p.  85.  London, 
1827. 
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ranel  left  England,  nor  for  any  discoverable  time  before.  It  was  what  is 
mlled  shingle  ballast,  small  stones,  with  a  considerable  mixture  of  mud  and 
>ther  imparities."  "  And  it  had  been  much  spoiled  by  the  leakage  from  the 
irater-casks.  The  ship,  in  respect  to  leakage,  was  far  from  being  a  dry  ship, 
lod  from  that  circumstance  might,  with  better  ballast  (of  iron  or  large 
itones),  have  proved  a  very  healthy  one;  but  the  absorption  of  sea- water 
imong  foal  ballast  and  green  wood,  could  scarcely  fail  to  prove  unwhole- 
KHne." 

That  the  caase  of  the  fever  resided  in  the  hold  of  the  ship,  is  proved  by 
the  &ct  that  the  cleaning  of  that  part  proved  particularly  injurious  to  those 
Bzposed ;  and  that  while  the  fumigation  of  the  ship  proved  of  no  avail  in 
porifying  it,  the  fever  ceased  when  she  was  completely  cleaned,  and,  with  her 
luddiwayB  closed,  her  whole  hold  had  been  exposed  to  the  concentrated  heat 
of  many  stoves ;  and  if  further  proof  that  contagion  had  no  part  in  the  origin 
of  the  disease  is  required,  it  will  be  found  in  the  fact,  to  which  attention  has 
already  been  invited,  that  though  the  Regalia  communicated  freely  with  the 
seaports  of  Barbadoes  and  other  islands,  landing  the  sick  or  dying  subjects 
of  that  disease  among  the  inhabitants,  or  at  the  hospitals,  the  infection  was 
not  communicated  anywhere;  and  that,  after  being  purified,  she  sailed  from 
fioadalonpe  to  Europe,  crowded  with  prisoners,  having  on  board  a  case  of 
ferer  which  terminated  fatally,  without  communicating  the  disease  to  those 
ifovuid. 

The  Rattlesnake  was  lying  at  Port  Royal  when,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
1824,  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  her.  For  some  months  previous  to  that 
date,  there  had  been  very  few  coses  of  fever  at  Port  Royal,  either  in  the 
■qaadron  or  on  shore.  Two  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Dr.  Wilson,  during 
the  time  the  Rattlesnake  was  in  harbour,  but  with  neither  of  them  had  the 
indiTidoal  first  attacked  the  power  of  communicating.  From  the  8th  of  Au- 
goflt  till  the  1 0th  of  September,  there  were  occasional  cases — in  all,  nineteen. 
Bst  after  the  last  date,  the  disease  assumed  an  epidemic  appearance,  passing 
rapidly  through  the  ship's  company,  and  affecting  seventy  persons  within  the 
month.  From  the  10th  of  October,  it  gradually  declined,  and  finally  disap- 
peared aboot  the  end  of  the  following  January.  On  the  27th  of  August, 
1824,  the  ship  went  out  of  harbour  on  a  cruise  to  leeward,  and  returned  to 
Port  Royal  on  the  27th  of  September  with  forty  men  ill  of  fever.  Twenty- 
ieven  cases  were  sent  to  the  hospital  the  same  day,  in  different  stages  of  pro- 
grees,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  three,  four,  or  five  were  sent  thither 
daily.  As  has  been  noticed  in  innumerable  instances  of  the  kind,  the  patients 
landed  did  not  communicate  the  disease  to  their  attendants,  or  to  the  other 
lick  in  the  hospital ;  and  when,  bearing  this  in  mind,  we  recollect  that  the 
(brer  began  by  occasional  cases,  the  subjects  of  which  had  not  been  near 
people  labouring  under  it  out  of  the  ship,  and  proceeded  in  that  manner  for 
sbont  a  month,  at  the  end  of  which  it  assumed  the  character  of  a  severe  epi- 
demic, we  may  conclude  that  it  did  not  originate  in,  and  was  not  propagated 
by,  contagion.  "When," as  Dr.  Wilson  remarks,  ''we  were  sending  so  many 
men  to  the  hospital  daily  from  the  Rattlesnake,  almost  every  fresh  man  whom 
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we  received  was  attacked  by  the  fever;  and  it  might  thence  hare  been  inferred 
that  the  strangers  received  the  disease  from  the  men  among  whom  they  lived; 
but  wc  had  at  the  same  time  proof  that  those  men  coold  not  commanicate 
it  to  another  when  removed  from  the  ship.  We  had,  therefore,  '  the  bane  and 
the  antidote  both  before  us,'  and  conviction  arose  from  the  whole,  that  tlie 
disease  at  that  period  could  not  possess  contagions  properties ;  for  it  were 
futile  to  say  that  it  possessed  those  properties  in  the  ship,  but  lost  them  the 
instant  its  subjects  were  removed  a  hundred  yards  from  its  source." 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  natural,  that  the  crew  did  not  take  the  diseaM 
from  each  other,  or  from  the  harbour ;  but  that,  like  the  strangers  who  came 
aboard,  they  received  the  infection  from  a  cause  inherent  to  the  vessel  itsdf. 
To  this  we  shall  the  more  readily  give  our  assent,  if  we  take  into  considen- 
tion  the  following  account  of  the  limited  range  of  its  prevalence  on  board, 
and  of  its  mode  of  progression : — 

"  In  the  Rattlesnake,  the  fever  was  first  manifested  near  the  main  hatch- 
way; the  marines,  and  the  midshipmen  of  one  berth,  suffered  its  earliest  and 
most  severe  effects.  Afterwards,  it  proceeded  forward  rapidly,  bnt  pretty 
regularly,  till  it  had  affected  almost  the  entire  ship's  company ;  bnt  it  did  not 
go  beyond  the  steerage  in  the  opposite  direction,  no  one  being  attacked  in  the 
gun-room  except  the  purser,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  conclnde  that  in  hit 
case  it  was  derived  from  the  shore."  **  But  its  local  origin  and  limited  range 
of  action  were  most  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  berths  of  the  midshipmen, 
and  other  officers  of  that  class.  They  were  placed  exactly  opposite  to  each 
other,  with  the  pumps  at  equal  distances  between  them.  Only  one  gentleman 
was  affected  in  the  starboard  berth,  while  every  member  of  the  larboard  berth 
was  laid  up  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  hatch  of  the  pump-well  is  oppo- 
site to,  and  within  three  feet  of  the  larboard  berth.  The  members  of  that 
berth  were  generally  the  junior  officers  of  their  class,  and  were,  therefore,  it 
may  be  said,  most  susceptible  of  the  disease ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  how 
extensively  it  prevailed,  and  how  indiscriminately  it  attacked  persons  of  all 
ages  and  temperaments  among  the  ship's  company,  after  every  allowance  is 
made  for  the  greater  susceptibility  of  these  young  gentlemen,  the  exemption 
of  the  others,  senior  only  by  a  few  years,  is  too  striking  and  complete  to  be 
accounted  for  by  their  former  service,  or  by  any  accidents  which  can  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  have  affected  them.  It  can  fairly  be  attributed  only  to 
their  not  having  been  exposed  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  with  the  same  con- 
centration of  power,  or  permanence  of  operation,  as  the  others ;  and  here  the 
contiguity  of  the  pump-well  hatch  to  the  larboard  berth  cannot  be  over- 
looked." (Wilson^  pp.  159,  160.)  That  the  cause  was  not  the  product  of 
contagious  germs  derived  from  the  shore,  is  farther  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  other  vessels  lying  close  by  were  not  affected.  The  Primrose,  for 
Example,  was  commissioned  about  a  month  after  the  Rattlesnake,  and 
arrived  at  Port  Royal  about  a  month  later,  viz:  about  the  end  of  July. 
*'  She  was  employed,  1  may  say,  exactly  as  the  Rattlesnake  was.  After  a 
very  short  cruise,  she  lay  six  or  seven  weeks,  including  September,  within  a 
few  yards  of  where  the  Rattlesnake  lay,  and  was  employed  in  the  same  man* 
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Her.  She  then  followed  the  Rattlesnake  to  Chagres  and  the  coast  of  the 
Spanish  Main,  where  she  encountered  similar  weather,  and  remained  about 
u  weeks;  she  then  returned  to  Port  Royal  healthy,  and  continued  so,  and 
tkftt  while  the  Rattlesnake  was  converted  into  a  complete  hospital  from  the 
epidemic  prevalence  of  West  Indian  fever.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1825, 
while  the  Lively,  Pylades,  and  Ferret  were  half  unmanned,  the  Rattlesnake 
lay  close  to  them  in  Port  Royal  harbour,  for  the  space  of  eight  weeks,  and 
did  not  lose  a  man."  (lb,,  p.  140.) 

The  history  of  the  outbreak  and  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  on  board 
of  the  steamer  Eclair,  in  1845 — ^the  supposed  cause  of  the  introduction  of  the 
disease  into  Boa  Yista,  has  often  been  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  must 
■ezt  engage  our  attention. 

This  vessel  sailed  from  England  for  the  west  coast  of  Africa  in  November, 
1844.  After  reaching  Ascension,  and  being  properly  fitted,  she  proceeded 
to  the  coast,  and  was  employed  in  watching  for  slavers  off  Sharbro  and  Sea- 
bar,  from  December,  1844,  to  the  8th  of  July,  1845.  Up  to  March  2  of  that 
year  the  crew  continued  in  health.  After  that  the  boats  were  sent  up  the 
Sherbro  and  other  Rivers,  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather 
and  to  malarial  effluvia ;  and  several  times  the  men  slept  ashore  or  in  the 
boats ;  the  vessel,  in  the  meanwhile,  remaining  at  anchor  from  three  to  six 
miles  off  the  coast.  From  the  3d  to  the  10th  of  June,  there  were  seventeen 
cases  of  fever,  and  ten  deaths,  all  of  the  latter  occurring  in  men  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  boats.  On  the  4th  of  July  the  Eclair  arrived  at  Sierra 
Leone,  with  improving  health ;  the  last  remaining  cases  advancing  towards 
convalescence.  Her  berth  was  not  particularly  unfavourable.  The  men  had 
limited  leave,  and  several  of  them  slept  on  shore.  They  were  also  employed 
in  clearing  out  the  Albert,  another  steamer,  which,  like  the  Eclair,  had  formed 
part  of  the  Niger  expedition,  and  which  had  remained  untouched  since. 

On  the  19th  of  July  a  case  of  fever  was  reported ;  and  four  days  after  the 
vessel  left  Sierra  Leone,  having  the  Albert  in  tow,  and  anchored  off  the  coast 
till  the  9th  of  August.  During  this  time  there  were  fifteen  cases  and  six 
deaths,  the  latter  being  preceded  by  unequivocal  black  vomit.  On  the  9th  of 
August,  the  Eclair  arrived  at  Gambia,  and  left  on  the  15th,  reaching  Gore^ 
on  the  16th;  and,  being  refused  pratique,  she  proceeded  to  Boa  Yista,  where 
she  arrived  on  the  21st,  with  five  fever  cases  on  board.  The  number  of  these 
now  increased  so  rapidly,  that  on  the  31st  the  crew  was  landed  on  a  small 
island  two  miles  from  the  capital  (Porto  del  Re),  the  sick  being  placed  in  the 
rooms  of  a  dilapidated  fort ;  and  the  well  in  tents  pitched  along  the  walls,  or 
in  apartments  separate  from  the  sick. 

Here,  however,  the  disease  continued  to  extend,  and  the  mortality,  far  from 
diminishing,  became  more  alarming.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  crew  was 
reshipped  on  the  13th  of  September,  and  the  vessel  steamed  for  England, 
having  been  previously  cleaned,  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  purified.  But  the 
fever,  which  from  the  9th  to  the  13th  had  appeared  to  assume  a  less  violent 
character,  acquired  additional  malignancy  as  soon  as  the  vessel  reached  the 
open  sea.    After  touching  at  Madeira,  on  the  20th,  where  she  was  refused 
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pratique,  she  arrived  at  the  Mother  Bank  on  the  28th.  DmiDg  the  ptsnge 
from  Boa  Yista,  forty-one  cases  ocearred;  out  of  these,  twelve  ended  (atallj. 
After  the  vessel  had  reached  the  Mother  Bank,  nine  ft^sh  cases  and  fi?e 
deaths — all  traced  to  the  vessel— :Were  added  to  the  list,  including  the  pilots 
who  had  come  on  board  but  a  few  days  before,  and  a  medical  oiBcer,  Dr. 
Rodgers,  who  had  been  sent  to  attend  the  sick. 

Tiie  question  of  the  introduction  of  the  fever  into  Boa  Yista,  which  has 
given  rise  to  an  animated  controversy,  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  preiMt 
inquiry,  and  must,  therefore,  be  passed  by  unnoticed. 

The  disease  from  which  the  men  suffered  while  on  the  coast  of  Africa  was 
undoubtedly  the  common  remittent  fever  of  the  country.  All  the  cases,  m 
we  have  seen,  with  the  exception  of  two,  were  supposed  to  have  been  traced 
to  exposure  in  boats.  These  two  had  not  left  the  ship.  Dr.  Bryson*  is  of 
opinion  that  they  may  have  derived  the  disease  ft'om  the  emanations  from  the 
shore,  to  which,  notwithstanding  the  distance,  they  must  have  been  more  or 
less  exposed.  Dr.  King,  in  his  report,  has  expressed  his  doubts  on  the  sab- 
ject,  remarking  that  it  is  not  clear  that  the  remaining  seven  of  the  seventeca 
who  were  attacked,  had  been  employed  in  the  boats,  and  inclining  to  the 
belief  that  the  cases  were  due  to  causes  located  in  the  vessel.  Bat  however 
this  may  be,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  disease  thus  pro- 
duced, and  which  had  ceased  before  the  vessel  reached  Sierra  Leone,  then 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  the  fever  which  prevailed  on  board  ufigr 
the  vessel  left  that  place,  bore  the  characteristic  marks  of  true  yellow,  and 
not  of  common  African  remittent  fever.  Whether,  with  Dr.  McWilliams, 
we  are  to  view  the  disease  as  having  been  originally  of  the  latter  kind,  and  as 
having  changed  so  much  for  the  worse  during  the  passage  from  Sierra  Leone 
to  the  Gambia  and  Boa  Vista,  and  especially  while  the  crew  were  at  the  fort, 
as  to  assume  the  character  of  yellow  fever,  and  acquire  contagious  properties, 
or  whether,  with  Sir  W.  Pym,  we  are  to  conclude  there  were  two  distinct 
fevers  on  board — marsh  fever,  in  April,  May,  and  June,  and  the  true  Bnlam, 
or  yellow  fever,  from  the  23d  of  July  (the  day  she  left  Sierra  Leone)  to  the 
time  of  her  arrival  in  England — are  questions  upon  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  here.  Certain  it  is  that  the  fever  could  not  have  been  the  result  of 
imported  contagion.  At  the  time  the  Eclair  lay  at  Sierra  Leone,  up  to  the 
day  of  her  leaving  for  the  Gambia,  there  existed  no  epidemic  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  at  that  place ;  and,  although  the  rainy  season  had  commenced, 
there  prevailed  no  fever  from  which  that  of  the  ship  could  have  been  derived. 
On  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  Dr.  King,  who  subsequently  learned,  when 
he  visited  the  place,  that  there  had  not  been  anything  unusual  at  that  time, 
either  in  the  nature  or  amount  of  disease  in  the  settlement.  "It  is  not 
hinted  that  the  sailors  were  exposed  to  infections  from  persons  actually  la- 
bouring under  the  disease ;  indeed,  it  is  not  certain  there  was  a  single  ca.<:c  of 
sporadic  yellow  fever  previous  to  their  arrival.     I  am  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to 

'  Report  on  the  Climate  and  Principal  Diseases  of  the  African  Station,  p.  184. 
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asderstBBd  how  its  orig^  can  be  explained  on  the  principles  of  contagion" 

(p.  11). 
The  cases  which  occurred  after  the  departure  of  the  Yessel,  could  not^ 

therefore,  have  been  carried  from  the  shore,  and  have  served  to  disseminate 
the  disease  afterwards.  Nor  is  it  less  obvious  that  the  absence  of  an  epidemic 
at  Sierra  Leone  forbids  the  supposition  of  the  vessel  having  carried  thence  a 
tainted  atmosphere  capable  of  affecting  the  crew  during  the  rest  of  her  me- 
lancholy history,  or  of  the  crew  having  imbibed  a  quantity  of  poison,  which, 
after  remaining  dormant  in  their  systems,  broke  out  at  different  times,  up  to 
their  arrival  in  England.  And  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  day  of  the 
Eclair  leaving  that  port,  to  the  9th  of  August,  fifteen  cases  occurred  on  board ; 
and  from  the  19th  of  July,  when  the  first  case  presented  itself,  to  the  31st  of 
August,  when  the  crew  were  landed  at  Boa  Yista,  forty-four  cases  and  six- 
teen deaths  were  reported.  These  cases  must  have  been  derived  from  causes 
existing  on  board ;  for  no  idea  was  entertained,  up  to  that  period  at  leasts 
that  the  disease  was  propagated  by  contagion ;  and  it  is  admitted,  by  Dr. 
MeWilliams  himself,  that  it  did  not  manifest  such  property  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  vessel  at  Boa  Yista.  Even  admitting  that  the  crew  and  officers  could 
have  imbibed  the  poison  at  Sierra  Leone,  the  disease  by  which  some  of  them 
were  attacked  during  the  close  of  the  passage,  and  especially  on  their  arrival 
at  Boa  Yista,  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  such  an  exposure,  inasmuch 
aa  the  time  which  elapsed  between  that  period  and  the  moment  of  the  attack, 
was  too  long  to  explain  the  occurrence  on  the  principle  of  incubation. 

"  Without  assuming  at  present,"  as  Dr.  King  jnsUy  remarks,  **  that  there 
were  any  just  grounds  for  believing  that  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  fever  had 
a  local  origin  in  the  ship  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  idea  was  entertained  by  the 
superior  officers,  or  they  would  never  have  attempted  to  clean  the  holds  at 
Sierra  Leone  in  the  rainy  season,  and  within  one  month  have  again  com- 
menced the  same  laborious  work  at  Boa  Yista;  and  it  is  equally  impro- 
bable (but  from  some  apprehensions  of  the  kind)  that  they  would  have 
removed  the  men  from  the  ship,  and  lodged  them,  at  that  hot  season,  in 
such  a  miserable  place  as  the  fort  at  Boa  Yista"  (p.  11). 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  continuance  and  increase  of  the 
fever  on  board — ^when  we  learn  that  after  the  crew — the  sick  as  the  well, 
had  been  landed  at  Boa  Yista,  a  lieutenant,  the  paymaster,  the  purser,  and 
the  clerk  of  another  vessel,  the  Orowler,  were  ordered,  on  the  7th  and  9th  of 
September,  to  survey  the  infected  steamer,  and  that  of  these  officers,  the  lieu- 
tenant, purser,  and  clerk  were  severely  attacked — the  second  when  actually 
on  board,  though  there  was  nobody  there  to  communicate  the  disease;' 
when,  besides,  we  find  that  the  pilot,  who  came  on  board  in  England,  took 

>  Burnett,  Official  Correspond, ,  p.  74,  and  Edin,  Med.  and  Surg,  Joum,,  Oct  1847,  p.  495. 

As  there  had  been  occasional  cases  of  fever  in  the  Growler  (Steward,  in  Official  Cor- 
rtip.f  p.  89,  and  £din,  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Oct.  1847,  p.  509),  those  adverted  to  may 
not  have  really  originated  in  the  Eclair,  though  it  would  be  strange  that,  while  there  was 
no  disease  in  the  Growler,  three  out  of  four  officers  who  had  visited  the  other  reisel 
should  be  attacked,  if  the  cause  did  not  reside  in  the  latter. 
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the  fever,  thongli  he  did  not  commanicate  with  the  sick,  bad  broaght  his  bed- 
ding, and  had  not  slept  below ;  that  some  men  who  were  employed  to  cleir 
the  bold  in  England,  after  the  crew  had  been  transferred  elsewhere,  were  it- 
tacked  with  the  disease  in  a  mild  form ;  and,  finally,  that  the  sick,  wba 
removed,  did  not  commanicate  the  fever  to  any  of  their  attendants,  we  mty 
safely  conclude  that  the  latter  arose  from  the  foal  state  of  the  hold.    Wm 
it  necessary  to  adduce  additional  reasons  for  arriving  at  this  conclaBion,  we 
coald  find  them  in  facts  famished  by  the  snbseqaent  history  of  the  vessel, 
and  which  show  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  it 
Sierra  Leone,  Boa  Yista,  and  England,  to  cleanse  and  pnrify  her,  she  long 
continued  in  a  fool  state,  and  was  again,  in  consequence,  the  seat  of  malignsst 
fever.     Weeks  or  months  after  the  people  had  left  the  ship,  and  when  she 
was  recommissioned,  a  large  collection  of  mud,  fully  three  inches  in  depth, 
was  found  on  removing  the  engine,  under  that  portion  of  the  bottom  occu- 
pied by  the  boiler  and  machinery,  which  apparently  had  not  been  disturbed 
for  a  long  time.^    The  steamer  left  England  for  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  on 
the  23d  of  February,  1847.     Soon  after  sailing,  a  man  was  attacked  with 
fever,  which,  though  at  first  of  a  mild  character,  assumed  malignant  symp- 
toms after  the  ship  had  entered  the  tropics.     When  off  the  Island  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas, and  almost  in  sight  of  Boa  Yista,  the  man  died,  having  had,  for  two 
days  previous,  black  vomit,  and  other  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  yellow 
fever.     Within  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  steamer  arrived  at  Ascension, 
where  Dr.  King  was  then  stationed,  with  several  new  cases  of  the  same  dis- 
ease on  board.     ''The  patients  themselves,"  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr. 
King,  ''attributed  their  illness  to  foul  air  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship;  one  of 
them  said  he  suffered  so  much  from  an  abominable  stench  in  the  boatswain*8 
store-room,  that  he  represented  the  circumstance,  and  obtained  permission  to 
cut  a  hole  in  the  floor,  which  exposed  to  view  a  considerable  quantity  of  soft 
mud;  and  Ave  or  six  bucketfuls  of  it,  mixed  with  decayed  shavings,  and 
emitting  an  offensive  odour,  were  removed  at  the  time"*  (pp.  12,  13). 

>  Bryson,  p.  223;  King,  p.  12. 

'  Dr.  John  Wilson  remarks,  in  his  Statistical  Report  on  the  Ilealth  of  the  West  Indian 
and  North  American  Squadron,  that  the  progress  of  clearing,  perfectly  cleansing,  and  then 
rcstowing  ships-of-war  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  view  of  guarding  against  inrasions  of 
fever,  arc  common ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  however  startling  or  difficult  of  explanation,  that  they 
are  very  generally  followed,  in  no  long  period,  by  a  serious  visitation  of  the  disease. 
*'Whnt  relation  there  is  between  the  purifying  process  in  question  and  the  subsequent 
eruption  of  fever,  if  it  be  an  operative  relation,  may  never  be  satisfactorily  known;  that 
the  one  frequently — generally — follows  the  other,  is  certain"  (p.  85). 

This  occurred  on  board  the  Blossom  (surveying  ship),  in  1835,  while  off  Belize.  *»No 
fever  of  the  kind  existed  at  Belize,  or  any  point  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  at  the  time  it 
broke  out  in  the  Blossom,  nor  does  any  appear  to  have  occurred  during  its  cruise"  (p.  bo). 
The  same  result  was  observed  on  board  the  Forte  (frigate),  in  1835  (p.  110). 

**Whon  the  holds  of  the  Growler  were  opened  at  Woolwich,  after  her  return  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  two  men  who  slept  directly  over  the  hatchway  were  seized  with  fever  pos- 
sessing all  the  characteristics  of  yellow  fever,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  they  both 
had  black  vomit,  and  died  in  the  Marine  Infirmary,  where  they  had  been  taken  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease." — Bn/toriy  p.  224;  Burnett,  Official  Corretpondenee  on  tk$ 
ify'eet  of  the  Eclair,  p.  71. 
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In  all  these  instances,  the  disease  was  traced  to  commanication  with  the 
Tessels  concerned,  or  to  exposure,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  to  the  atmo- 
■phere  contaminated  by  the  efflavia  issuing  from  them.  In  none  was  it  due 
to  the  introduction  of  a  contagious  germ  through  the  agency  of  the  sick,  of 
merchandise,  or  of  effects ;  in  all,  the  febrile  poison  was  generated  on  board. 
Were  it  necessary,  similar  examples  of  this  mode  of  origin  might  be  adduced 
flrom  the  history  of  British  vessels — ^the  Childers,^  the  Isis,'  the  Ferret,'  the 
Seylla,*  the  Thracian,*  the  Iphigenie,*  the  Wasp,^  the  Tribune,^  the  Farmer,* 
the  Bustard,^*  the  Pylades,"  the  Antelope,**  the  Tigris,"  the  Scamander,** 
the  Brazen,"  the  Busbridge,*'  the  Pompey,*'  the  Bedford,"  the  Powerful,"  the 
Btossom,"  the  Kent,"  the  Circe,"  the  Trinidad,"  the  Serpent,"  the  Pilot,"  the 
Scent,"  the  Volage,*'  the  Vestal,"  the  Skipjack,"  the  Rainbow,"  the  Magnifi- 
eent^"  and  others ;  but  enough  has  already  been  said  on  the  subject  to  place 
the  question  of  that  origin  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 

Nor  have  French  writers  on  the  yellow  fever  been  less  explicit  in  the  ex- 
pieesion  of  their  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  generation  of  the  poison  on  ship- 
board, or  less  careful  in  recording  facts  in  illustration  of  it. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  Desportcs  regarded  the  disease  as  arising  often 
ftom  the  foul  condition  of  ships,  and  attributed  the  escape  of  a  vessel — the 
Jason,  of  74  gnns,  in  1746 — at  St.  Domingo  to  its  extremely  leaky  condition, 
by  which  the  sources  of  exhalation  in  the  hold  were  submerged.  Dalmas" 
relates  the  same  of  the  Souverain,  a  70  gun  ship,  in  which  the  fever 
broke  out  and  prevailed  extensively  during  the  passage  from  Europe  to  the 
West  Indies.  In  this  case,  the  fever  attacked  more  readily,  and  was  more 
Iktal  to,  the  artillery  men  and  soldiers  who  slept  on  the  lower  deck.  Those 
who  slept  on  the  gun-deck  were  less  severely  treated ;  while  those  employed 
in  the  rigging,  as  also  the  officers,  escaped  almost  to  a  man.  These  facts, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  circumstance  that  the  disease  commenced 

'  J.  WilBon,  pp.  159, 160;  Birnie,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  xiii.  888. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  164.  »  Ibid.,  p.  161.  *  Ibid.,  p.  161.  »  Ibid.,  p.  140. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  142.  7  Ibid.,  p.  92.  •  Ibid.,  p.  92.  •  Ibid.,  p.  92. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  92.               »>  Ibid.,  p.  92. 

■  BirDie,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Joom.,  xiii.  835.  »  Ibid.,  xiii.  885. 

•«  Ibid.  •»  Ibid.  »«  Brice  on  YeUow  Fever,  p.  19. 

^  Dickson,  Report  in  Bancroft's  Sequel,  p.  172, 178  (note). 
»  Blane,  ii.  118;  Sir  W.  Burnett  on  the  Bann,  pp.  28,  29. 

*  Wilson,  Statistical  Report  of  the  Health  of  the  Nayy,  p.  85. 

»  Arnold,  p.  268.  '*  Burnett  on  the  Bann,  pp.  82,  88. 

**  Dickson  on  the  Tellow  Fever,  Edinb.  Journ.,  xiii.  48;  Bancroft's  Seq.,  p.  140. 
"  Johnson  on  Influence  of  Tropical  Climates,  1st  ed.,  p.  164;  Bancroft's  Seq.,  p.  211. 
^  Bryson,  Statist.  Report  of  the  Health  of  the  Navy  (British),  p.  101. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  116;  Second  Report  on  Quarantine,  &c.,  p.  67. 

"  Burnett,  Official  Report  on  the  Fever  which  appeared  on  board  H.  M.  ship  Bann,  &c. 
(Lend.  1824),  p.  42. 
"  Birlwhistle,  London  Lancet,  Jan.  1846 ;  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  xliv.  218. 
"  Arnold,  p.  897.  »  Ibid.,  p.  289.  »  Ibid.,  p.  299.  ••  Ibid.,  p.  260. 

"  Recherches  Historiques  et  M^dicales  sur  la  Fifevre  Jaune,  2d  ed.,  p.  84. 
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at  sea,  and  without  the  vessel  having  communicated  with  coBtaminated  dupi 
in  port,  show  that  the  cause  of  infection  was  located  in  the  hold. 

The  documents  collected  by  Dr.  Chervin,  contain  several  examples  of  th 
generation  of  the  yellow  fever  at  sea,  before  the  infected  vessels  had  reached 
West  India  ports.^  Bochonx'  refers  to  several  interesting  instances  of  i 
somewhat  similar  kind.  The  following  is  worth  recording:  "The  brig Le 
Messager,  forming  part  of  the  West  India  squadron,  under  the  conmutnd  of 
M.  De  Menars,  was  sent,  in  1817,  to  St  Martin,  to  collect  wood.  The  hold 
of  the  vessel  was  filled  with  mant^oves.  Soon  after,  the  efiQuvia  ariung  froa 
these  trees  occasioned  such  a  degree  of  infection,  that  in  a  short  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  crew  were  attacked  with  fever,  and  many  died — tmong 
them  the  captain.''' 

This  case  is  the  more  interesting  to  us,  as  the  relator,  while  properly  ^efe^ 
ring  the  disease  to  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  mangroves,  labours  hard  m  the 
volume  quoted,  and  in  other  publications,  to  establish  a  distinction  between 
the  fever  of  tropical  climates  and  that  of  Europe  and  this  country,  attribotiiig 
the  latter  to  local  infection,  and  the  former  to  the  mere  action  of  heat 

We  read  of  the  brig  Fabricius,  of  Marseilles,  in  which  the  yellow  ferer 
broke  out  at  sea  before  it  had  reached  Fort  Royal,  during  the  sickly  season 
of  1818,  and  which  arrived  there  on  the  29th  of  September,  with  several  sick 
on  board.^  The  distance  at  which  this  vessel  was  from  the  coast  at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  forbids  the  idea  suggested  by  E^randren,'  that 
the  infection  was  dae  to  the  wafting  of  the  effluvia  from  the  shore. 

We  read  also  of  the  Columbia,  which  arrived  at  Marseilles  from  Rhode 
Island  in  1802,  with  the  yellow  fever  on  board;'  and  of  the  Nicolino,  which 
suffered  there  in  1821  from  the  same  cause.'  In  neither  of  these  vessels  could 
the  disease  have  arisen  from  any  but  local  causes.  As  regards  the  former 
especially,  tlie  idea  of  a  foreign  source  is  inadmissible;  for  the  Columbia  hid 
sailed  from  Rhode  Island,  where,  as  wc  know  well,  the  disease  did  not  prevail 
at  the  time  of  her  departure. 

The  French  brig-of-war  the  Euryale,  commanded  by  M.  Yillaret  de  Joyense, 
was  attacked  with  the  yellow  fever  while  on  a  cruise,  and  compelled,  in  con- 
sequence, to  seek  shelter  in  Fort  Royal,  Martinique,  about  the  close  of  Jane, 
1821.  Before  reaching  that  port,  the  Euryale  had  already  lost  six  men,  and 
among  them  the  surgeon ;  and  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  the  sick  list  was  very 
large.     The  sick  were  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  the  convalescents  removed  to 

*  Rnpport  lu  u  T Acadi^mic  Royale  de  Mddecinc,  sur  les  documents  de  M.  Chcrrin,  p.  9. 

*  Rccherc-bes  sur  les  diffdrcntes  Maladies  qu'on  appelle  Ficvre  Jaunc,  pp.  151,  lo2. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  61. 

*  Lcfort,  Journal  (i<$n^rale  do  Mdd.,  Nov.  1820;  Ibid.,  R^ponsc  d  E<$raudren,  pp.  29, 
81 ;  Sedillot,  Opinion  de  M.  Lcfort,  p.  5. 

*  Loc.  cit,  p.  31.  •  Robert,  Guide  Sanitnire,  p.  708. 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  214,  G22,  and  Annales  do  la  Mod.  Pbysiol.  Oct.  1821 ;  Robert,  Obscrratioiia 
sur  la  Fil'vro  J  nunc  importeo  d  Pomcgues  en  1802,  1804,  1822,  p.  132.  See  two  inte- 
resting letters  on  the  subject,  by  Dr.  SiJgaut',  in  Bcrthe's  volume  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of 
Andalusia,  p.  SOo. 
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Fort  Bonrbon.  In  neither  of  these  places  was  the  disease  commnnicated  to 
the  attendants  or  others ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  men  who  were 
sent  to  work  on  board  were  seized  with  the  fever,  and  several  died.  In  this, 
tt  In  other  instances,  the  disease  did  not  extend  beyond  the  focns  of  infection 
where  it  had  originated,  and  where  it  affected  those  who  exposed  themselves 
to  its  action.* 

Dr.  Lefort,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  case,  adduces  (p.  16), 
as  additional  proof  of  the  local  origin  of  the  yellow  fever  on  shipboard,  the 
■eeonnt  of  three  other  vessels  of  war,  the  Egerie,  the  Diligente,  and  the  Si- 
lene,  which,  during  the  sickly  season  of  1821,  anchored  at  Trois  Islets,  a 
port  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Fort  Boyal,  Martinique.  During 
tiieir  stay,  the  Egerie  was  attacked  with  fever,  and  lost  a  great  many  men. 
She  was  ordered  to  sea ;  but  the  disease  increasing,  instead  of  being  arrested, 
she  re-entered  the  port,  and  there  went  through  the  usual  process  of  purification. 
Whfle  the  Egerie  was  at  anchor  at  the  Trois  Islets,  the  intercourse  between 
her  and  the  Diligente  and  the  Silene  was  in  no  way  prevented ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  these  vessels  remained  perfectly  free  from  the  disease.  On  the  19th 
of  October,  the  Diligente  proceeded  to  Fort  Royal,  and  soon  after  was  itself 
attacked  with  the  fever.  On  the  30th,  she  was  ordered  to  sea  in  company 
with  the  Silene,  and  during  the  passage  from  Martinique  to  Porto  Cabello, 
bat  more  especially  after  a  week's  sojourn  in  that  place,  suffered  extensively 
from  the  disease.  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  the  Silene  continued  free 
from  the  infection,  although  daily  visited  by  men  from  the  suffering  vessel. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  if  the  Egerie  had  derived  the  disease 
from  the  atmosphere  of  the  Trois  Islets,  or  from  contagion,  the  Diligente 
and  the  Silene  would,  being  exposed  to  the  same  causes,  have  shared  a  simi- 
lar fate;  and  had  the  Diligente  not  suffered  from  the  action  of  some  cause 
inherent  to  the  vessel  itself,  it  is  diflBcult  to  understand  how  its  companion, 
the  Silene,  could  have  escaped  so  effectually  the  inroads  of  the  fever,  exposed 
as  it  was  to  the  same  atmosphere,  communicating  in  the  same  way  with  the 
shore,  and  visited  frequently  by  the  crew  of  its  infected  companion. 

To  the  same  effect,  we  have  the  case  of  the  brig  Donostierra,  at  the  port  of 
Passages,  in  the  autumn  of  1823.  This  port,  in  the  province  of  Guipuscoa, 
is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  forms  a  sort  of  appendage 
to  St.  Sebastian.  The  entrance  to  it  is  between  precipitous  rocks,  and  is  so 
narrow  and  oblique  as  to  be  with  difficulty  discovered.  The  town,  whose 
population  is  very  small,  consists  of  one  street,  placed  on  a  shelf  of  rock,  so 
narrow  that  it  does  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  carts,  and  scarcely  of  horses, 
while  the  base  of  the  mountain  of  Olearso  is  almost  in  contact  with  the 
houses.  These  are  badly  ventilated,  filthy,  dark,  and  crowded."  This  vessel 
sailed  from  the  Havana,  with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  in  the  beginning  of  June. 
The  crew  consisted  of  twenty-two  men,  including  the  captain,  and  there  were 

>  Lefort,  R^ponse  &  M.  K^randren,  p.  18 ;  Ibid.,  Journal  UniTersel  dea  Sci.  MM.,  Oct 
1821 ;  Ibid.,  Obs.  des  Soi.  MM.  de  MarseUles,  t.  208,  tI.  811. 
*  Second  Report  on  Quarantine  (Yellow  FeTer),  Lond.  1862. 
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besides  five  passengers  on  board.  As  to  the  cargo,  it  consisted  of  ragir, 
coffee,  tobacco,  yellow  wax,  honey,  and  preserves.  Ten  or  twelve  days  titer 
being  at  sea,  one  of  the  sailors  died  of  an  acnte  disease,  which,  however,  ths 
captain  denied  to  have  been  the  yellow  fever.  "After  a  passage  of  thirty-fivf 
days,  the  vessel  touched  at  Comnna.  The  captain  reported  this  event  to  the 
medical  junto,  in  consequence  of  which  the  vessel  was  ordered  to  qoanntioe 
ten  days.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  it  proceeded  to  St  Andsrs,  r^ 
mained  some  days  in  that  port,  and  next  directed  its  coarse  to  the  Passageii 
where  it  arrived  on  the  2d  of  Angust,"  two  months  after  leaving  the  HaTSDi. 
During  the  whole  of  that  time,  the  crew  and  passengers  had  remained  is 
good  health ;  and  as  at  the  period  of  arrival  there  were  no  sick  on  board,  and 
as  she  had  been  at  Corunna  and  St.  Andars,  she  was  not  here  put  in  qaaran- 
tine. 

The  cargo  was  discharged  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  for  several  days  § 
great  many  people  went  on  board  without  contracting  any  disease.  On  the 
19th,  carpenters  were  employed  in  removing  some  of  the  planks  of  one  of  the 
sides,  which  were  found  greatly  decayed.  The  first  individnal  attacked  witk 
the  fever  was  a  custom-house  officer,  who  had  slept  several  nights  on  board. 
He  sickened  on  the  15th,  and  died  on  the  17th.  The  carpenters  were  soot 
all  affected,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  died.  On  the  23d  and  24th,  two 
women  who  had  communicated  with  the  vessel  during  the  week,  and  who  occo- 
picd  a  house  situated  close  by,  were  attacked,  and  died.  From  this  moment 
the  disease  spread  to  all  the  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vessel ,  which  wai 
evidently  the  source  of  the  infection. 

It  would  require  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  faith  in  the  doctrine  of 
importation  to  attribute  this  outbreak  of  the  fever,  at  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence, to  intercourse  with  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  ill-fated  vessel. 
Two  months  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  they  left  the  Havana,  and  they  had 
all  arrived  in  good  health.  Independently  of  this,  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease,  nothing  transpired  capable  of  proving  its  contagions  character. 
It  follows,  from  the  account  we  possess  of  this  visitation,  that  the  disease  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  houses  opposite  the  ship ;  that  when  individuals  were 
attacked,  whose  habitations  were  at  a  distance,  it  was  occasioned  by  their 
having  remained  for  some  time  within  the  space  to  which  the  malaria  from 
the  ship  appears  to  have  been  confined ;  that  the  heat  was  excessive,  the  ther- 
mometer reaching  to  96^ ;  that  the  course  of  the  wind  favoured  the  conveyance 
of  the  effluvia  from  the  ship ;  that  many  individuals,  evading  the  sanitary 
regulations,  passed  out  without  certificates  of  health,  and  took  with  them 
clothes  even  from  the  houses  where  people  had  died ;  and  that  neither  these 
individuals,  nor  the  sick  that  were  conveyed  to  different  parts,  nor  the  effects 
that  were  carried  out,  communicated  the  disease  to  the  surrounding  country 
or  elsewhere.  Nor  can  we  attribute  it  to  the  cargo,  as  it  had  not  infected 
any  one  on  board  who  had  assisted  in  unloading  the  vessel,  and  had,  besides, 
been  removed  before  the  commencement  of  the  fever.  More  rational  is  it  to 
refer  the  cause  to  the  foul  condition  of  the  vessel  itself — a  condition  not  attri- 
butable to  the  miasma  with  which  the  hold  was  impregnated,  and  resulting 
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from  the  cargo  and  crew,  since  the  former  was  innocnons,  and  the  latter,  had 
ihej  been  infected,  were  not  located  in  the  hold,  but  in  the  cabin  and  steer- 
age,  which  were  not  the  seat  of  the  infection,  but  to  the  state  of  the  timber, 
Iec  ;  for  the  disease  did  not  show  itself  until  the  sides  of  the  vessel  had 
been  opened  and  the  decayed  wood  exposed.  The  custom-house  ofi&cer,  it  is 
tnie,  died  before  this  operation  was  performed;  but,  from  the  nature  of  his 
dnties,  he  was  obliged  to  visit  every  part  of  the  vessel,  and  was  therefore  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  action  of  the  deleterious  effluvia  issuing  from  the  interior 
of  the  vessel,  even  before  the  decayed  timber  had  been  fairly  uncovered.^ 

The  following  case,  the  last  I  shall  adduce,  affords  a  strong  illustration  of 
the  sadden  development  of  the  disease  on  board  of  ships  while  at  sea.  It  has 
(Aen  been  briefly  referred  to,  but  deserves  a  more  particular  notice. 

In  the  year  1802  (12  Floreal,  an.  10),  a  flotilla,  filled  with  French  troops, 
saQed  from  Tarentum  for  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.'  The  vessels  consisted 
of  small  Neapolitan  polaccas — under  the  escort  of  a  frigate — each  of  which, 
tboDgh  only  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  at  most  one  hundred  men, 
received  one  hundred  and  fifty  (p.  7).  Encountering,  soon  after  leaving  the 
port,  a  severe  storm,  the  vessels  were  dispersed,  and  sought  shelter  where 
best  they  could.  They  reassembled  at  Leghorn,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Cadiz,  there  to  join  another  division  of  troops  that  were  to  form  part  of  the 
expedition.  Stopping  again  at  Carthagena,  to  take  in  proper  provisions 
and  to  refit,  the  expedition  set  sail  for  St.  Domingo — the  troops  being  now 
tiBDsferred  to  eight  vessels  freighted  for  that  purpose.  Of  these  vessels,  one 
was  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick. 

The  spring  had  been  cold  and  wet.  Summer  came  on  suddenly,  and  was 
characterized,  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  by  intense  heat 
(p.  10).  Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  vessels  from  Carthagena,  fever 
broke  out  on  board,  and  continued  to  prevail  in  some  of  the  ships  till  their 
arrival  at  Cape  Haytien — spreading  more  extensively  and  acquiring  greater 
malignancy  as  they  approached  the  tropics  and  were  exposed  to  a  higher 
temperature.  The  disease,  without  doubt,  consisted  of  one  of  the  forms  of 
tme  yellow  fever ;  but  exhibited,  especially  at  first,  a  mild  character.  At  the 
time  of  arrival,  the  yellow  fever,  in  all  its  purity,  was  prevailing  among  the 
troops  at  St.  Domingo,  and  by  comparing  the  symptoms  presented  by  the 
cases  on  board  with  those  noticed  ashore,  the  surgeon  of  the  squadron  was 
enabled  to  convince  himself  of  the  identity  of  the  two  diseases  (p.  21). 

In  this  instance,  there  cannot  be  the  remotest  reasons  for  referring  the 
disease  to  any  other  than  a  local  origin.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  soldiers 
having  imbibed  the  cause  at  Leghorn,  Cadiz,  or  Carthagena,  in  neither  of 

*  Amiti  Tratado  de  la  Febre  Amarilla,  &c.,  pp.  1-70;  Notice  Topogr.  du  Port  du  Pas- 
sage oh  la  Fi{;vre  Jaune  a  r^gn^  pendant  les  mois  d^AoOt  et  Sept.  1823,  par  £.  L.  Jourdain, 
An.  de  la  M6d.  Physiol.,  iv.  506 ;  abstract  of  this  in  Med.  Rev.  of  Phila.,  i.  260;  Journal 
Q^n^ralo,  Ixxxxi.  225,  231 ;  Audouard,  Relation  Hist,  de  la  Ficvre  Jaone  qui  regn^  aa 
Port  du  Passage  en  1828;  Rev.  M4d.,  Aoftt,  1824;  Chervin,  Examen,  Ac,  p.  31,  &o. 

«  B^guerie,  Histoire  de  la  Fievre  qui  a  r^gn^  sur  la  Flotille  Fran9oi8e,  sortie  du  Port  de 
Tarente,  p.  5.     Montpellier.    1806. 
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which  places,  indeed,  it  existed  that  year.  Dr.  B^gaerie  lays  some  stress  oo 
the  effects  of  bad  regimen,  bnt  especially  on  the  excessiye  heat  to  which  Xht 
men  were  exposed ;  as  also  on  vicissitudes  of  temperature  and  exposure  to 
night  air  (p.  21);  bat  he  likewise  attaches  much  importance  to  the  morbid 
exhalations  arising  from  the  accumulation  of  the  troops  and  the  deconipon- 
tion  of  animal  and  yegetable  substances  contained  in  the  yessels  (pp.  21,  24, 
36,  88).  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  that  the  disease  manifested  no  con- 
tagious property  (p.  73). 

I  might,  in  addition,  refer  to  the  interesting  account  of  the  outbreak  of  tbe 
fever  on  board  the  French  war  vessel,  the  Caravane,'  to  the  U.  S.  shipi 
Natchez  and  Yincennes,'  and  others,  but  enough  has  now  been  said  to  show 
clearly  and  undeniably  that  the  true  yellow  fever  has  often  been  genented 
on  board  of  ships  under  circumstances  which  forbid  the  idea  of  its  haring 
been  the  effect  of  contagious  germs  therein  introduced,  or  of  malarial  efflavit 
wafted  from  contaminated  vessels  lying  in  the  vicinity,  or  from  infected  locali- 
ties on  shore.     It  is  easy  to  understand,  that  such  examples  of  development 
must  prove  not  a  little  embarrassing  and  annoying  to  thorough  contagionisti 
A  perusal  of  their  writings  will  show  that,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions, 
they  deny  the  production  of  the  fever  anywhere  on  land,  through  the  agencj 
of  local  sources  of  infection,  and  necessarily  feel  no  disposition  to  make  an 
exception  in  favour  of  such  sources  when  located  in  ships;  or,  if  they  admit 
the  possibility  of  such  a  mode  of  origin,  they  limit  the  sphere  of  its  occur 
rence  within  comparatively  narrow  bounds,  rejecting,  as  unfounded  and  evet 
absurd,  the  idea  of  including  within  these  any  section  of  the  temperate  zone. 
It  cannot  be  matter  of  astonishment,  therefore,  that,  entertaining  such  views, 
they  should,  as  already  seen,  have  denied  in  toto  the  truth  of  the  statements 
made  on  the  subject  before  us,  or,  when  this  proved  impossible,  endeavoured 
to  explain  them  away  on  principles  harmonizing  with  their  opinion  respect- 
ing the  etiology  and  mode  of  propagation  of  the  disease. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  facts  presented  in  the  preceding  pages, 
and  which  have  been  collected  from  sources  entitled  to  full  confidence,  are  of 
a  nature  to  overcome  effectually,  all  the  objections  raised  against  the  reality 
of  the  generation  of  the  yellow  fever  poison  on  shipboard.  They  furnish  us 
the  means  of  repelling  the  assertion  sometimes  hazarded  by  less  exclusive 
partisans,  that  if  the  disease  truly  arises  spontaneously  in  ships,  it  does  so 
only  in  such  parts  of  tropical  climates  where  it  is  endemic ;  that  there  it  is. 
perhaps,  the  effect  of  atmospheric  influences — seldom,  if  ever,  of  local  sources 
of  infectious  effluvia;  that  when  perchance  it  appears  in  vessels  lying  in  ports 
situated  in  temperate  regions,  those  vessels  have  arrived  from  such  localities, 
or  from  places  infected  by  communication  with  them,  and  that  the  fever  has 
been  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  tropical  climates,  and  not  from  any 
cause  eliminated  on  board.  All  this  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  in  some  of 
the  cases  cited,  the  fever  broke  out  in  ports  situated  in  temperate  regions 
under  circumstances  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  importation,  and  even  in 

>  Bcrtulus,  Obs.  et  lied,  eur  V Intoxication  Miasmatique,  p.  101.  '  Drokc,  it.  231. 
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Teasels  coming  from  parts  of  Europe  where  the  yellow  feyer  has  never  exist- 
ed ;  that  in  others  the  fever  made  its  appearance  at  sea  before  the  vessels 
had  reached  tropical  latitudes,  or  in  vessels  proceeding  from  one  port  situated 
in  temperate  regions  to  another  of  the  same  kind ;  and  that,  in  not  a  few,  the 
eoDnection  between  the  appearance  of  the  fever  and  the  existence  of  mate- 
rials which  elsewhere  give  rise  when  in  a  state  of  decomposition  to  febrile 
efflayia,  is  too  apparent  to  be  doubted. 

Some  of  the  facts  adduced  equally  disprove  the  assertion  that  the  deve- 
lopment contended  for  takes  place  only,  or  principally,  in  vessels  con- 
taining individuals  who  had  recently  visited  sickly  ports,  or  had  there 
been  affected  with  the  fever;  or,  as  it  is  at  times  maintained,  that  it 
occors  only  in  vessels  lying  within  the  influence  of  infected  ports  in 
tropical  regions,  and  is  to  be  referred  to  such  influences;  for  in  some 
of  the  instances  described  or  referred  to,  the  effect  took  place  in  ves- 
•elf — as  the  Hornet,  Blossom,  Eclair,  General  Greene,  Delaware,  Levant, 
Maijy  Columbia,  Antelope,  Kent,  Circ6,  that  had  sailed  from,  or  were  lying 
in  ports  where  the  fever,  if  it  ever  prevailed,  did  not  exist  at  the  time,  or 
had  not  done  so  for  some,  or  even  many  years  before,  and  which,  therefore, 
were  not  likely  to  contain  any  individual  who  had  recently,  if  ever,  passed 
through  4he  disease,  or  who  could  in  any  contingency  have  derived  the  latter 
finm  morbific  effluvia  emanating  from  surrounding  objects. 

Not  less  opposed  to  the  assertions  in  question,  are  the  cases  of  the 
Fabricius,  Thracian,  Lively,  the  French  flotilla  from  Tarentum,  &c.,  in 
which  the  fever  appeared  at  sea,  during  a  cruise  or  passage,  and  far  from 
any  contaminated  spot;  as  well  as  those  of  the  Pique,  Nancy,  Scout, 
Diligente,  Rattlesnake,  Ferret,  General  Greene,  Macedonia,  Pyramus, 
Njaden,  Lively,  Pylades,  Bedford,  Kent,  Pilot,  and  Seringapatam,  in 
which,  while  those  vessels  were  severely  visited  by  the  fevers,  others  situated 
close  by  in  port,  or  at  sea,  or  on  the  same  cruising-ground,  remained  un- 
iqjiired.  In  the  first  of  this  category  of  cases  the  cause  of  infection  could 
not  have  been  derived  from  surrounding  objects,  and  must  have  been  located 
in  some  parts  of  the  vessels  themselves ;  in  the  other,  the  complete  escape  of 
other  ships  exposed  to  the  same  influences  from  the  shore,  and  the  restriction 
of  the  disease  to  one,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  strong  reason  for  regarding  it  as 
an  intrinsic  product  of  the  latter  itself  or  its  contents,  and  not  of  effluvia 
derived  from  an  extrinsic  source,  at  the  place  where  it  was  lying,  or  whence 
it  had  just  sailed. 

The  foregoing  statements  furnish  us,  moreover,  with  materials  to  disprove 
the  idea,  sometimes  entertained,  that  the  disease,  when  it  breaks  out  on  board 
of  ships  without  its  being  traced  to  an  immediate  exposure  to  contagious 
efllnvia,  will  be  found  to  do  so  very  usually,  if  not  always,  in  vessels  in  which 
it  had  existed,  at  some  antecedent  period,  sporadically  or  epidemically ;  and 
that  hence  it  is  simply  the  effect  of  a  revivification  of  germs  left  there  at  the 
time  of  the  preceding  visitation.  Such  assertions  receive  no  support  from 
the  history  of  the  very  large  majority  of  instances  mentioned,  for  in  them  the 
fever  made  its  appearance  unexpectedly  in  vessels  in  which  it  had  never 
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existed  before ;  while  in  the  few  which  had  been  infected  at  some  antecedent 
period,  the  occurrence  was  of  too  ancient  a  date  to  jastify  the  sapposition 
that  the  development  of  the  disease  could  in  any  possibility  be  doe  to  the 
cause  assigned.  Such  a  supposition  would  imply  the  admission  that  the 
germs  of  that  form  of  poison  giving  rise  to  the  yellow  fever  can  remain  for 
months  or  years  in  a  state  of  latency  in  the  human  system  or  in  surrounding 
objects,  and  be  brought  at  last  into  action  through  the  agency  of  some  ex- 
citing cause.  Need  I  remark  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
on  the  subject  by  Currie,  Bally,  Parisct,  Arejula,  and  others,  the  existence 
of  such  a  power  of  retention  has  never  been  verified  on  land,  even  under  cir- 
cumstances the  most  favourable  to  such  a  result  ?  And  surely,  if  it  does  not 
there  manifest  itself,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  most  distant  reason 
why  it  should  do  so  on  board  of  ships. 

But  even  were  there  no  other  reason  for  disbelieving  the  extrinsic  and  con- 
tagious origin  of  the  fever  in  the  instances  before  us  by  the  revivification  of 
germs  or  otherwise,  the  opinion  of  that  origin  may  properly  be  rejected  on 
the  ground  that  the  disease  produced  on  board  has  not  been  found  to  be 
communicated  on  shore.  It  will  be  found  on  examination  that  individaab 
affected  in  the  Rattlesnake,  the  Euryale,  the  Regalia,  the  Peacock,  the  Pyn- 
mus,  the  Levant,  the  Yestal,  the  Bedford,  and  the  Blossom,  were  laAded  and 
received  into  hospital  wards  in  various  places,  and  that,  notwithstanding  tke 
freest  intercourse  was  allowed,  the  disease  was  not  in  a  single  instance  com- 
municated to  those  around.  Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  affirm  that  when  tbe 
various  instances  of  contagious  communication  alleged  to  have  proceeded  from 
such  contaminated  vessels  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  are  carefully  scruti- 
nized, they  are  found  destitute  of  proof,  and  are  more  readily  explained  on 
other  principles. 

Even  the  case  of  the  Eclair,  upon  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  by 
the  advocates  of  importation,  loses,  when  examined  attentively,  the  import- 
ance it  has  acquired.  While  those  who  went  on  board  took  the  disease  with 
almost  unerring  certainty,  it  remains  yet  to  be  proved  that  those  affected 
communicated  the  infection  on  shore.  So,  as  Dr.  Wilson,  a  competent  an- 
thority  on  such  matters,  remarks,  '*it  happens,  if  not  universally,  almost 
universally.  Nearly  every  man  who  joins  a  ship  in  such  a  condition  has  the 
prevalent  disease  sooner  or  later;  but  no  number  of  persons  taken  from  such 
a  ship,  labouring  under  the  disease  in  any  stage,  or  in  any  force,  and  placed 
in  a  situation  where  the  disease  docs  not  exist,  though  in  a  mass  of  healtbj 
people,  can  excite  it  in  a  single  instance."* 

We  also  see  that  exposure  to  the  effluvia  issuing  from  the  hold  during  tbe 
cleansing  and  purifying  process  in  ships,  heretofore  uncontaminated  or  very 
long  free  from  the  fever,  and  after  the  crew  had  been  dismissed,  and  no  one 
was  left  on  board  to  communicate  disease,  has  often  been,  not  in  tropical  and 
fever  regions  only,  but  in  temperate  climates  also,  the  cause  of  the  most  con- 
centrated and  fatal  form  of  malady.     In  a  word,  the  facts  that  have  been 

>  Wilson,  Statistical  Report,  p.  110. 
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idduced  establish,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  denial,  the  reality  of  the  dere- 
lopment  of  the  yellow  feyer  on  shipboard,  from  the  operation  of  causes  ex- 
isting therein,  and  unconnected  with  any  contagious  or  infections  germs 
introduced  from  without. 

Whether  the  infection  proceed  from  the  effluvia  issuing  from  the  bilge-water, 
the  timber  of  the  ship,  the  filth  of  the  hold,  or  the  cargo,  need  not  be  made  the 
sabject  of  inquiry  in  this  place.  Sufficient  is  it  to  know  that  the  existence 
of  the  cause  within  the  precincts  of  the  ship,  particularly  in  the  hold,  is  ren- 
dered evident  not  only  by  the  circumstances  already  mentioned,  but  by  the 
limited  space  and  the  particular  spots  to  which  it  is  confined  at  the  outset, 
or  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  epidemic.  The  disease  usually,  or 
Tery  frequently,  makes  its  appearance,  and  is  more  severe  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
pomps  and  main  hatchway.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  occurrences  on  board 
tif  the  Qeneral  Greene,  the  Macedonia,  the  Rattlesnake,  the  Rainbow,  the 
Porce,  the  Skipjack,  the  Ferret,  the  Scylla,  the  Lively,  the  Isis,'  and  is  no- 
thiog  more  than  what  might  be  expected ;  for  there  the  keel  is  most  depend- 
ant, the  water  draining  from  other  parts  is  accumulated,  and  the  heat  is  most 
intense.  Thus  the  first  cases,  and  the  largest  rate  of  mortality,  have,  in 
many  instances,  been  found  to  occur  in  the  berths  of  the  midshipmen  and 
marines,  which,  in  English  frigates,  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  pumps  and 
main  hatchway.  By  Dr.  Wilson  we  are  told,  that  the  subsequent  progress  of 
the  disease  depends  on  the  trim  of  the  vessel,  and  the  inclination  of  the  keel 
firom  the  horizontal  position ;  the  fever  spreading  in  the  most  dependent  parts. 

In  almost  all  cases,  the  disease  prevails  more,  and  the  risk  of  infection  is 
greater,  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  deck.  It  is  sometimes  confined  to 
one  end,  or  one  side  of  the  vessel.  ''As  men  fall  under  the  influence  of  fever 
thej  are  removed  from  their  berths  on  the  lower  deck,  to  cots  or  hammocks 
on  the  main  deck,  which  becomes  the  hospital  of  the  ship  for  the  time ;  yet 
the  origin  of  the  disease  does  not  thereby  become  diffused.  It  continues 
local  and  circumscribed,  and  is  extended  only  as  the  cause  beneath  is  gene- 
rated more  slowly  or  rapidly  in  different  instances.  Thus,  a  man  is  removed 
from  his  berth  to  the  main  deck  labouring  under  fever  one  day ;  another  is 
removed  the  day  after ;  one,  two,  or  three  the  next  day,  and  so  on ;  the  dis- 
ease beginning  then  to  extend  itself,  in  one  or  more  directions,  goes  on  till  it 
pervades  the  ship  generally.  Yet  all  the  while  it  cannot  be  traced  ft*om  those 
on  the  main  deck  to  any  other  part  of  the  ship.  The  gradual  and  regular 
extension  of  the  disease  will  not  be  equally  conspicuous  in  all  cases,  from  the 
operation  of  causes  which  I  shall  not  stop  to  enumerate ;  but  if  it  happen  in 
one  case  it  is  sufficient  to  show  its  local  and  strictly  limited  origin.  It  is, 
moreover,  generally  observed,  that  when  men  sleep  and  pass  most  of  their 
time  on  the  main  deck,  they  are  seized  later  and  more  lightly  than  those  who 
deep  and  live  chiefly  below."' 

From  these  facts,  and  the  appearance  of  the  disease  under  circumstances 
which  preclude  the  possibility  of  referring  it  to  the  operation  of  external 

>  Wilson's  SUtisties,  p.  110.  '  Ibid.,  Mem.  of  West  Indian  Fever,  p.  158. 
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agencies,  or  the  introduction  of  contagious  germs,  we  arriye  at  the  conch- 
sion,  already  so  often  mentioned,  that  its  deyelopment  on  board  is  often  dne 
to  causes  existing  in  the  vessel  itself,  and  brought  into  action  by  the  long- 
continued  heat  of  tropical  regions,  or  the  equally  high  temperature  of  tiw 
summer  season  of  temperate  ones. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

PROOFS  OP  NON-CONTAaiON — CONTINUED. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  facts  have  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  yellow 
fever  has  occurred  in  places  situated  at  a  more  or  less  remote  distance  from 
seaports,  and  having  but  an  indirect  intercourse — often  no  intercourse  whit- 
soever — with  the  sea-coast,  and  especially  with  those  regions  which,  in  th« 
opinion  of  contagionists,  are  the  native  seats  and  starting  points  of  the  dit- 
ease.  Next,  we  have  seen  that  the  fever  has,  on  numerous  occasions,  ariiei 
and  prevailed  extensively  on  board  of  ships,  and  proceeded  evidently  from 
the  morbific  agency  of  causes  of  a  local  character.  That  instances  of  like 
nature,  and  equally  subversive  of  the  doctrine  of  importation  and  calculated 
to  establish  the  domestic  origin  of  the  fever — in  which  the  latter  has  sprang 
up  under  circumstances  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  local  origin  and  to  the 
impossibility  of  viewing  it  as  derived  from  an  exotic  source — ^have  been  ob- 
served in  this  and  other  countries,  I  presume,  from  all  that  precedes,  the 
reader  is  fully  aware.  At  the  risk,  however,  of  being  accused  of  indulging 
in  unnecessary  details,  I  must  devote  a  few  pages  to  some  remarks  and  facts 
on  that  subject.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  seaport  towni 
which  have  more  or  less  frequently  suffered  from  the  disease,  the  outbreak 
of  the  latter  has  not  always  occurred  in  or  near  the  shipping.  This  fact  ii 
pronounced  true  so  far  as  concerns  New  Orleans,  by  Dr.  Fenncr,  who  hai 
demonstrated  it  in  several  of  his  writings.  (Fever  of  1853,  p.  73.) 

Of  the  epidemic  of  1837,  at  Mobile,  Dr.  Nott  tells  us  that  it  was  announced 
by  a  single  case  on  the  10th  of  September.  **  Four  more  cases  occurred  about 
the  20th,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  all  these  cases  occurred  at  points  so  re- 
mote from  the  shipping  and  so  distant  from  each  other  as  to  preclude  the 
idea  of  recent  importation  or  propagation  by  contagion."  The  next  epidemic 
at  Mobile  occurred  in  1839,  and  commenced  where  it  should  have  been  the 
least  expected — half  a  mile  from  the  shipping.*  The  outbreak  of  the  fever  in 
1843,  "  was  remote  from  the  wharves  and  shipping,  and  no  suspicion  was 
entertained  by  anybody  of  its  introduction  from  abroad."  See  how  matters 
stood  at  St.  Pierre  (Martinique),  in  1837.  '*The  disease,"  says  Dr.  Rnfi, 
**  broke  out  in  the  garrison,  spread  to  the  city,  and  lastly  extended  to  the 

>  Nott,  N.  0.  Joum.,  iy.  665-6.  "  Drake,  ii  224. 
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harbour.  It  is  not,  therefore,  from  a  few  infected  vessels,  or  from  some  salt 
marshes  (marecage  marin)  that  it  proceeds.  The  barracks,  the  hospital,  and 
the  houses  of  the  first  patients  were  not  the  nearest  to  the  sea.  These  houses 
were  widely  separated  from  each  other.  These  facts  are  opposed  to  all 
ideas  of  importation"  (p.  27).  At  Pernambuco,  where  the  ferer  preyailed 
epidemically  in  1850,  '*  it  invaded  the  town  by  districts,  beginning  in  that 
most  distant  from  the  shipping,  and  ending  in  that  nearest  to  it."^ 

OUier  facts  of  same  import  might  easily  be  collected.  I  might  recall  to 
mind  the  breaking  out  of  the  fever  in  this  city  in  1820  and  1853,  in  the 
Northern  Liberties  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shipping  and  espe- 
cially from  all  vessels  that  might  have  brought  it.  But  as  the  disease  had 
already  prevailed  for  some  time  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  those  instances 
may  not  be  deemed  conclusive.  More  satisfactory  on  that  score  are  the  out- 
breaks of  the  fever  in  1805  and  1819.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  latter  year 
when  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  ferry  tavern  on  the  upper  side  of  Market 
Street,  and  in  the  contiguous  buildings,  there  was  not,  nor  had  there  been 
from  the  commencement  of  quarantine,  any  vessel  near  them  from  the  West 
Indies  or  any  sickly  port.  In  1805,  no  vessel,  likely  to  have  rendered  us 
this  poor  service,  and  exonerate  our  city  from  the  dishonour  of  being  **  the 
parent  of  such  a  pestilence"  had  approached  nearer  than  the  Lazaretto ;  so 
that  the  contagionists,  in  their  endeavours  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
fever  had  been  introduced  from  the  West  Indies,  were  compelled  to  have  re- 
coarse  to  an  individual  who  went  down  to  the  Lazaretto,  and  even  below  it, 
and  approached  some  vessel  or  vessels  supposed  to  have  had  sickness  on  board. 

All,  or  almost  all,  cases  of  sporadic  yellow  fever — which,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  not  unfrequently  encountered  in  various  parts  within  the  fever 
acne — arise  from  causes  distinct  from  an  imported  contagion,  and  are 
therefore  products  of  domestic  agencies.  In  a  preceding  chapter,  allu- 
sion was  made  to  the  spontaneous  origin  of  the  disease  in  various  parts 
of  oar  southwestern  and  southern  States  during  the  eventful  year  of 
1853.  Any  one  who  reads  attentively  the  accounts  given  of  the  origin 
of  the  epidemic  of  that  year  in  New  Orleans — ^the  parent,  according  to 
some  physicians,  and  the  public  generally,  of  all  those  that  occurred  in 
the  southwest  of  this  country — by  Drs.  Fenner*  and  Axson,'  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  discarding  all  idea  of  attributing  the  disease  to  any  other 
than  indigenous  causes,  for  therein  will  be  found  that  the  first  case  that  died 
came  from  the  ship  Northampton,  an  emigrant  vessel  from  Liverpool  direct 
.-.that  other  early  cases  coincident  as  to  the  time  of  sickening,  with  the  one 
referred  to,  occurred  on  the  ship  Augusta,  from  Bremen — that  the  earliest 
cases  traceable  to  three  distinct  localities  where  the  fever  afterwards  prevailed 
had  connection  with  the  Northampton — that  from  none  of  the  vessels,  either 
from  Rio  or  Jamaica,  could  the  commissioners  find  a  case  of  fever  or  death 
of  all  those  occurring  in  May,  or  up  to  the  period  when  it  prevailed  as  an 

>  Lilly,  in  N.  0.  Report  of  Sanitary  Commission,  &c.,  pp.  196,  198. 

•  Trans.  Med.  Assoc,  i.  426.  •  Kept,  of  Sanit.  Commis.  of  N.  0.  1863,  p.  478, 
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epidemic,  either  among  the  crew  or  among  those  who  woiked  on  tbeie 
yessels. 

''  The  boldest  advocate  for  importation  will  hardly  dare  assert  the  opinion  tint 
the  fever  was  brought  by  the  immigrants  from  Liverpool.    She  (the  Northami^ 
ton)  mast  have  either  originated  it  in  her  foul  holds  or  derived  it  from  bcr 
locality.    The  latter  source  is  rendered  all  the  more  probable  by  the  following 
facts  which  we  gather  from  our  minutes  of  evidence.     These  will  show  tbe 
presence  of  some  general  and  wide-spread  agencies  operating  in  that  localitj 
and  repeating  at  different  and  distant  places  similar  phenomena  tothoR 
transpiring  on  the  ships  Northampton  and  Augusta.     On  the  22d  of  Miy, 
one  day  earlier  than  either  McGuigan's  case  or  those  in  the  Augusta,  Dr. 
Zehender^  visits  a  man  living  a  few  squares  higher  up  with  all  the  well  defined 
symptoms  of  yellow  fever ;  and  on  the  24th,  one  day  lator  than  the  sime 
cases,  Dr.  Schuppert'  visits  the  butcher  Kcltering,  who,  after  throwing  op 
black  vomit,  recovers.     These  cases  are  believed  not  to  have  visited  the  ship* 
ping.     This  is  literally  true  of  Dr.  Zehender's  cases.     Again,  on  the  U 
June,  the  second  case  is  seen  by  this  latter  gentleman  in  a  localitj  still  more 
remote  from  the  position  of  these  ships.     On  the  2d  June,  more  than  a  nuk 
in  the  rear  of  the  shipping,  Kcin  and  his  wife  come  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
M.  M.  Dowler.     They  both  died  with  black  vomit.     A  few  days  later,  in  i 
locality  still  more  remote,  and  contiguous  to  the  swamps,  Dr.  Campbdl 
attends  a  case  which  died  with  black  vomit.     In  all  these  latter  instancei 
there  was  positively  no  communication  with  the  river  or  shipping."* 

Of  the  epidemic  of  1791,  in  that  city,  Dr.  Drake  says  there  was  do 
suspicion  of  its  having  been  imported.  Those  of  1817,  1819,  1822,  1824, 
1827,  1828,  1829,  1841,  1843,  were  not  less  shown  to  have  been  derived 
from  indigenous  causes,  and  as  regards  the  others,  the  importationists  hare 
not  succeeded  in  their  endeavours  to  prove  their  foreign  origin.  So  far  from 
this,  facts  sufficient  have  been  accumulated  by  Dr.  Fenner,*  to  prove  conclu- 
sively that,  as  regards  the  epidemics  of  1847  and  1848,  all  idea  of  a  foreign 
origin  must  be  abandoned. 

Speaking  of  the  fever  of  1853,  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith  says:  "Yellow  fever 
made  its  appearance  in  Houston  and  Galveston  about  the  same  time,  in  the 
latter  part  of  August.  So  far  as  the  facts  can  be  ascertained  in  Houston,  they 
preclude  the  notion  of  its  importation  from  abroad."*  The  fever  of  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, whence  that  of  New  Orleans  was  at  one  time  thought  to  have  been  derived, 
has  most  conclusively  been  proved  by  Drs.  Pennell,  Lallcmant,  and  Candido,* 

*  See  Sanitary  Map  of  the  city,  anil  Dr.  Zohendcr's  tesUmony. 
■  See  ditto  and  Appendix — Dr.  Schuppcrt^s  testimony. 

»  Keport  of  SaniUry  Commission  of  New  Orleans,  1863,  pp.  491-92. 

*  New  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  v.  192 ;  vi.  10. 
»  Truns.  of  Med.  Assoc,  vii.  635. 

*  Pennell,  A  Short  Report  upon  Yellow  Fever  as  it  appeared  in  Brazil,  &c.,  p.  7  :  Lai- 
lemant,  ()bservn<;oos  ncerca  da  cpiilcniia  do  Febre  Amarella,  &c  ,  pp.  2,  &c. ;  Cnndido, 
Conseils  centre  la  propagation  de  la  F.  J.,  &c.,  p.  2;  see  also  liept  of  Sanit.  Commia. 
of  N.  0.  1863,  p.  185. 
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to  bave  originated  in  that  city,  and  certainly  to  have  been  introduced  neither 
from  Africa,  from  New  Orleans,  from  Baltimore,  nor  from  Canada.  I  might, 
in  addition,  show  that  all  the  epidemics  of  this  city — from  1699  to  1854 — all 
those  of  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  &c., 
haye  arisen  from  domestic  causes — that  while  some  are  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  have  been  dne  to  such  agencies,  importationists  have  failed,  in  regard  to 
others,  to  prove  the  correctness  of  their  views. 

Until  recently,  scarcely  a  voice  was  heard  in  favour  of  importation  and 
contagion  throughout  the  whole  city  of  Charleston.  Every  one  there  knew, 
what  Pr.  Porter*  has  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  that 
the  first  two  or  three  epidemics  in  that  city  could  not  have  been  imported 
from  the  West  Indies,  for  there  was  no  foreign  trade,  the  infant  colony  being 
satisfied,  according  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  during  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  to 
hare  a  precarious  intercourse  with  the  lords-proprietors  in  England.  They 
knew  this,  and  knew  also,  that  if  such  was  the  case  in  regard  to  those  early 
epidemics,  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  at  a  subsequent  visitation,  and  that, 
besides,  nothing  had  transpired  to  cause  the  manifestation  of  the  disease  to 
be  regarded  as  originating  in  an  imported  cause.  What  Dr.  Strobel,"  and 
more  recently  Dr.  Hume'  and  a  few  others  have  done  to  establish  a  con- 
trary view,  is  not  calculated  to  carry  conviction  to  unprejudiced  minds. 

It  would  be  easy  also  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  of  importa- 
tion as  regards  the  epidemics  of  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Carthagena,  Malaga,  and 
other  cities  of  Spain,  of  Leghorn,  Ac.  Some  of  these,  if  connected  with 
eircnmstances  which  afford  reasons  for  withholding  a  decided  opinion  as  to 
their  local  origin,  are  certainly  not  proved  to  have  been  due  to  importation  ; 
while,  as  regards  others,  the  question  is  decided  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
all  impartial  inquirers.  Take  the  following  as  examples  :  As  is  well  known, 
the  yellow  fever  prevailed  extensively  and  fatally  in  Cadiz  and  other  cities  of 
Andalusia,  in  1800.  On  this  occasion,  as  in  every  other,  the  disease  was 
referred  to  the  importation  of  the  poison  from  abroad,  by  Arejula,  Gon- 
saleSy  and  other  Spanish  physicians,  as  also  by  Fellowes,  Berthe,  Blane, 
Pym,  Bally,  Palloni,  Strobel,  Pariset,  Fran9ois,  Carpenter,  and  other  En- 
glish, French,  Italian,  and  American  writers.  By  the  government,  the  cause 
of  importation  and  contagion  was  also  warmly  espoused,  and  when  an  intel- 
ligent and  meritorious  Spanish  writer,  Don  11.  Armesto,*  boldly  affirmed  and 
undertook  to  prove  the  erroneousness  of  these  views,  the  sale  of  his  work 
was  prohibited,  and  publicly  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman ;  while 
the  writer  was  obliged  to  make  the  amende  honorable — in  other  words,  to  re- 
teact  his  opinion.  The  disease  was  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
ship  Dolphin,  of  Baltimore.  This  vessel  was  chartered  at  the  Havana,  to 
convey  to  Spain  the  Intendant  of  Cuba,  his  family  and  attendants.  She  left 
the  Havana  on  the  27th  of  May,  touched  at  Charleston  on  the  2d  of  June, 

'  Am.  Med.  Joum.,  Jan.  1855«  pp.  98,  &c. 

"  On  the  Transmissibility  of  the  Yellow  FcTcr,  pp.  121,  &o. 

*  Charleston  Med.  Journal,  x.  pp.  2,  &o. 

^  Befleziones  sobre  la  Epidemia  padecida  en  Cadii,  &c. 
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left  there  on  the  10th,  and  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  on  the  6th  of  Jdfi 
after  having  lost  three  men  during  the  passage.     The  disease  broke  out  ia 
August.    But  it  was  proved  that  these  men  had  not  died  of  yellow  fcfer; 
that  the  disease  did  not  prevail  at  the  Havana  at  the  time  of  departure  of 
the  Dolphin ;  that  no  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  Charleston,  that  year,  prior 
to  the  20th,  ten  days  after  the  departure  of  the  ship ;  that  cases  of  the  dii> 
ease  had  appeared  at  Seville  and  Xeres  before  it  broke  ont  at  Cadiz,  and 
that  in  the  latter  city  itself,  cases  had  been  noticed  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Dolphin.     As  regards  the  epidemic  of  Cadiz  in  1819,  we  have  the  highii- 
thority  of  Pariset  for  the  important  fact  that  it  came  direct  from  CalcntUl 
No  other  vessel  could  be  found  upon  which  the  stigma  of  having  introduced 
the  disease  could  be  fixed — the  disease  must  have  been  introdnced  fron 
abroad — a  vessel  from  Calcutta  had  arrived  a  short  time  before  the  oatbreik 
of  the  fever ;  therefore,  that  vessel  had  introduced  it.     We  have  seen  tin 
shifts  to  which  pure  importationists  and  contagionists  were  pnt  in  referenei 
to  this  epidemic. 

The  epidemic  of  Barcelona,  in  1821,  was,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  attributed 
to  vessels  from  the  West  Indies.^  In  opposition  to  this  opinion,  however, 
the  facts  and  statements  adduced  by  O'Halloran  (p.  29),  Rochonz  (p.  *ll), 
Chcrvin  (Fev.  of  Spain,  p.  96),  Maclean  (p.  110),  De  Fermon  (p.  56), 
Costa  (p.  15),  Porta  (Archives,  v.  282),  Piguilem  {Brouuaii^  JauriL, 
i.  402),  are  conclusive.  It  is  known  that,  in  1803,  a  similar,  though  leu 
extensive,  epidemic  prevailed  in  that  city,  which  could  not  be  traced  to  a 
foreign  source.  Let  it  be  added,  in  reference  to  the  last  named  city,  that  it 
was  frequently  visited  in  ancient  times  by  what  was  called  the  plague.  In 
the  fourteenth  century,  from  1333  to  1396,  Barcelona  suffered  six  timei 
from  that  disease.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  from  1408  to  1497,  it  expe- 
rienced sixteen  epidemics  of  plague,  or  other  febrile  malignant  diseases.  In 
the  next  century,  from  1500  to  1508,  those  same  diseases  prevailed  eight 
times. '^  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease,  on  some  of  those  occa- 
sions, when  the  American  colonies,  if  discovered,  had  not  as  yet  been  settled, 
was  the  yellow  fever.  This,  at  least,  may  be  inferred  from  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  monument  of  Sarria,  for  a  description  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Rochoux.'    In  an  essay  on  the  state  of  Medicine  in  Spain  after  the 

1  Rayer,  p.  30 ;  Pariset,  Report,  pp.  4,  &c. ;  Audouard,  pp.  8,  &c. ;  Henry,  Malhean 
dc  la  Catalogue,  pp.  3,  &c. 

'  Capmani,  Memories  sobre  la  Marina  Comcrcio,  &c.,  Madrid,  1702,  iii.  12G. 

•  Dissertation  sur  lo  Typhus  Amaril  ou  Maladie  de  Barcelona,  pp.  16,  17. 

*' There  is,  in  the  garden  of  the  Capuchins  of  Sarria,  a  very  curious  monument,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  commemorate  the  scourge  by  which  that  city  was  afflicted  at  the  time 
it  raged  in  Barcelona.  It  is  made  of  painted  Terra  Cotta,  and  represents  seycral  gronpt 
of  figures,  the  largest  of  which  are  a  quarter  the  natural  siic ;  the  others  arc  much 
smaller.  It  represents  a  procession  around  a  church.  In  the  midst  of  the  numerous 
attendants  a  man  has  fallen  a  prey  to  the  plague.  Around  this  central  point  there  are 
some  sick,  some  dying,  some  dead,  assisted  and  carried  by  the  monks.  All  of  them  hare 
red  ulcers  on  the  Bides,  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  on  the  arms,  or  on  the  legs.  Two  of 
the  bick  are  vomiting ;  one,  who  is  very  yellow,  ejects,  in  large  quantities,  a  black  sub- 
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-expalsion  of  the  Arabs,  Dr.  Snelto  refers  for  a  description  of  the  yellow 
firer,  as  it  appeared  in  early  times  in  that  country,  to  the  writings  of  An- 
tonio a  Fonseca  on  the  plague  and  contagious  diseases,  of  L.  Brandaon  and 
EL  Nunez  (De  Peste),  of  Paul  Correa  (De  Causis  et  Curatione  Pestis),  and 
of  Emmanuel  de  la  Gorda  (Contra  Pulverem  Venenosum.^  The  disease,  in 
tkose  early  times,  could  not  have  been  imported. 

At  Medina  Sidonia,  a  town  thirty  miles  from  the  coast,  the  disease  broke 
oot  about  the  latter  end  of  August,  1801,  when  all  the  seaport  towns  in  the 
neighbourhood  enjoyed  a  perfect  state  of  health,  and  gradually  proceeded  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  epidemics  in  Gibraltar.'  Of  Cadiz  and  Xeres,  we 
are  told,  that  what  happened  there  in  1820  would  induce  the  belief  that  the 
disease  must  be  looked  upon  "  as  endemical,  as  its  introduction  could  not  be 
traced  by  the  most  careful  investigations  of  the  different  Boards  of  Health, 
and  particularly  of  that  of  Xeres."* 

Of  the  local  origin  of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  much ;  for  although,  by  some  writers,  the  disease  has  been 
attributed  to  an  African  origin,  the  mass  of  testimony  is  adverse  to  that 
opinion,  and  to  the  idea  of  its  transportability  from  place  to  place.  That  it 
did  not  affect  the  Spaniards  during  the  first  visit  of  Columbus  to  St.  Do- 
mingo, may  be  true.  But  it  should  be  recollected  they  were  not  there  duriug 
the  sickly  season ;  for  the  account  we  have  of  this  visit  from  Herrera,  Oviedo, 
Fernando  and  Christopher  Columbus,  shows  that  they  remained  but  three 
months — f^om  the  12th  of  October  to  16th  of  January.  On  his  second  visit, 
Columbus  arrived  in  December,  1493,  and  forthwith  established  the  town  of 
Isabella  (Herrera^  lib.  ii.  cap.  10).  Soon  after,  his  companions  became 
sorely  aifiicted  with  a  disease  characterized  by  some  of  the  symptoms  of, 
and  progressing  in  a  way  analogous  to,  the  yellow  fever.*  Admitting  the 
foTcr  to  have  been  truly  of  the  nature  mentioned,  we  have  at  once  a  proof  of 

Bteaee;  the  other  has  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  endeaTooring  to  preyent  his  throwing  up 
the  matter  which  his  swollen  cheeks  show  his  mouth  to  be  filled  with.  His  eyelids  are 
of  a  copper-red  colour ;  a  monk  supports  his  head  with  one  hand,  and,  with  the  other, 
holds  a  Tase  containing  a  beverage  which  he  .seems  to  be  offering  him. 

*'  There  is,  besides,  a  large  number  of  figures,  which  I  will  not  describe.  I  will  close  by 
speaking  of  a  small  edifice,  two  stories  high,  coTcred  by  a  pall,  and  filled  with  bones.  It 
\b  open  on  one  side,  and  brings  to  Tiew  cleyen  dead  monks,  laid  out,  three  on  the  second 
floor,  four  on  the  first,  and  four  in  the  basement.  At  the  bottom  there  is  an  inscription 
in  the  Catalan  language,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation :  *  Names  of  the  eleyen 
nmiB  who  died  of  the  plague  in  the  year  1652,  giving  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
assiBtance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sarria  attacked  with  that  malady ;  they  rest  within  under 
this  monument.'' ' 

*  Journal  Un.  des  Sci.  M^.,  ii.  135-6;  see  a  translation  of  this  essay  in  Phil.  Med. 
and  Phys.  Joum.,  vii.  263-4. 

s  Amiel,  Edinb.  Joum.,  xxxv.  267. 

»  Kances,  in  O'ilalloran,  Fever  of  Andalusia,  p.  166. 

*  Oriedo,  lib.  2,  cap.  4,  18;  lib.  8,  cap.  4;  lib.  16,  cap.  8;  Herrera,  lib.  1,  cap.  2; 
lib.  8,  cap.  15;  Benzoni,  Traduction  ct  Commentaires  do  Urb.  Chauvalon,  liv.  1,  chap. 
9,  and  29,  pp.  73,  368  (12mo.),  1570;  Gomara,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  lib.  1,  cap.  2  and  29 ; 
P.  Martyr,  Dec.  1,  lib.  4 ;  Fernand  Colomb,  Vie  de  Chr.  Colomb,  chap.  25,  58. 
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its  indigenoas  origin  in  the  West  Indies.  Bat  even  were  this  not  the  ciae, 
the  proofs  of  that  origin  have  been  too  frequently  exhibited  since  the  fint 
known  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  that  region,  to  be  made  now  a  subject  of 
doubt  and  comment. 

I  have,  howeyer,  sufficiently  enlarged  on  this  point,  and  after  referring  the 
reader  to  the  appendix  of  this  Yolume,  where  will  be  found  an  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  some  of  the  epidemics  on  which  the  contagionists  and  importA- 
tionists  have  laid  most  stress,  I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  a  few  more  ii- 
btances  in  which  the  fever  has  broken  out  in  places  in  this  country  haTing  no 
direct  communication  with  the  West  Indies,  and  where  the  disease  manifested 
itself  without  our  being  able  in  any  way  to  trace  it  to  importation.    Already 
mention  has  been  made,  among  other  instances,  of  the  epidemics  of  this  dty 
in  1805,  and  1819,  on  which  occasions  the  disease  broke  out  under  cireniB- 
stances  forbidding  the  idea  of  its  being  the  offspring  of  importation ;  for  no 
vessel,  or  individual,  or  fomites,  capable  of  producing  the  mischief,  had  reached 
here.     In  1853,  the  disease,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully,  was  attributed  tot 
germ  imported  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  from  the  West  Indies.     But,  independ- 
ently of  sundry  considerations  for  entertaining  the  strongest  possible  donhti 
relative  to  the  correctness  of  this  belief,  it  may  be  stated  that  some  ten  diji 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  that  vessel,  a  decided  case  of  yellow  fever  had  occurred 
in  an  individual  whose  business  called  him  to  visit  the  localities  w.hich  8ub0^ 
quently  became  infected.     The  next  year  the  disease  once  more. made  iti 
appearance ;  but  on  this  occasion  no  suspicions  attached  to  any  source  of 
importation.     No  vessel,  no  individual,  no  box  of  merchandise,  no  trunk  of 
clothes,  could  be  pointed  out  as  likely  to  have  introduced  a  contagious  poi- 
son among  us.     The  advocates  of  the  exotic  origin  of  the  disease  remained 
silent,  and  if  pressed  on  the  subject,  contented  themselves  with  the  remark 
that  the  cases  which  occurred  might  be  the  result  of  a  revivification  of  a  germ 
left  in  the  infected  district  the  year  before.     It  may  be  remarked,  in  addition, 
that  after  the  fever  had  made  some  progress,  several  persons  brought  it  with 
them  from  Savannah  and  Charleston,  but  not  one  case  of  communication 
could  be  made  out. 

During  the  summer  of  1853,  eight  cases  of  what  any  one  conversant  with 
the  disease  would  consider  well-marked  cases  of  yellow  fever,  occurred  at  the 
village  of  Brandy  wine,  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  They 
were  indubitably  the  result  of  local  causes,  inasmuch  as  no  vessel  and  no 
individual  had  reached  there  likely,  in  any  way,  to  introduce  a  contagions 
poison.* 

At  Selma  (Ala.),  in  1853,  "  early  in  September,  cases  of  sickness  became 
more  frequent,  intermittents  and  remittents  increased  in  number  and  violence, 
and  soon  the  enemy  marched  with  sure  and  insidious  steps  among  us.  The 
first  case  of  unmistakable  yellow  fever  occurred  about  the  ITth  of  that  month. 
The  subject  of  it  had  not  been  to  Mobile,  or  any  other  place  where  the  dis- 
ease prevailed,  and  at  that  time  no  case  had  been  brought  here  by  the  boats.-* 

*  nusli,  Accounts  of  n  Mul.  Fcv.  which  occurred  in  Brandywinc  Village,  &c.,  Am. 
Journ.,  xxvii.  328. 
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No  other  well-marked  case  was  witnessed  until  the  7th  October.  On  the 
8ih  and  9th,  other  cases  presented  themselves.  On  the  10th,  the  first  and 
only  ease  brought  to  that  place  by  the  boat  was  landed,  and  died  in  a  few 
hoars.  There  "was  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  epidemic  that  coald,  by  the 
Boat  favoured  construction,  be  made  to  support  the  opinion  of  the  conta- 
gionists,  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  was  presented  that  could  be  de- 
sired to  confute  and  overthrow  it."^ 

The  fever  prevailed  extensively  in  the  city  of  New  London  in  1*798.  In 
the  accounts  we  have  of  the  event,  we  find  that  importation  from  abroad  was 
lot  thought  of — the  different  chroniclers,  without  exception,  attributing  it  to 
domestic  causes — discarding  all  thoughts  of  contagion  and  pointing  out  a 
condition  of  locality  amply  adequate  to  the  production  of  a  disease  of  the 


We  have  already  seen  that  the  fever  could  not  have  been  taken  to  Oallio- 
polis  from  the  Atlantic  States  in  1*796,  for  Mr.  Ellicott's  boat  was  the  first 
that  descended  after  the  fall  of  the  waters  in  the  spring ;  and  the  fever,  for 
leasons  specified,  could  not  have  been  carried  from  New  Orleans.  The  fever 
of  Marietta,  if  really  the  true  yellow  fever,  may  be  adduced  as  an  example  of 
the  local  origin  of  the  disease,  for  on  this  occasion  there  was  not  the  most 
remote  suspicion  of  its  having  been  imported  from  abroad. 

In  1828,  when  Memphis  (Tenn.)  was  an  inconsiderable  village,  with,  as 
Dr.  Drake  remarks,  scarcely  any  population  in  its  rear,  and  so  little  com- 
merce or  social  intercourse  with  New  Orleans  that  steamboats  seldom 
stopped,  and  a  fortnight  frequently  elapsed  without  a  single  landing,  the 
yellow  fever  made  its  appearance  there.  "  For  some  time,"  Dr.  Drake 
adds,  "before  the  fever  broke  out,  no  steamer  had  stopped.  The  fever 
that  year  was  epidemic  in  New  Orleans,  and  sporadic  in  Mobile ;  but  no 
case  was  landed  at  Memphis."  The  first  cases  were  a  man,  wife,  and  two 
chOdren.  The  five  or  six  cases  lodged  in  a  house  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  others.  The  next  five  resided  and  worked  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  preceding,  and  had  had,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  no 
communication  with  them.  The  disease  spread  before  the  death  of  the  last 
of  those  noticed,  and  invaded  every  part  of  the  village.  Out  of  a  population 
of  from  250  to  300,  forty  were  attacked,  and  one-half  of  these  died.  It  was 
nndeniably  of  local  origin.     (Drake,  ii.  283.) 

In  1806  the  fever  broke  out  spontaneously  in  the  Richmond  (Ya.)  penitentiary. 
The  cases  amounted  to  six  or  seven,  and  of  these,  one  died.  The  symptoms 
were  characteristic — pain  in  the  head,  red  eye,  the  skin  of  a  much  darker 
colour  than  gold,  black  vomit,  black  feces,  &c.  In  the  case  that  ended 
fatally,  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach  was  so  excessive,  that  by  gently  touch- 
ing with  the  finger  the  region  of  the  stomach,  it  produced  hiccup.  "  It 
would  almost  be  a  miracle,  had  the  imported  germ  of  the  yellow  fever  visited 

*  Mftrks,  Report  on  the  Diseases  of  Selma  (Ala.),  during  the  year  1858 ;  Tr.  of  Alabama 
State  Med.  Assoc,  for  1853,  p.  101. 

s  Holt,  A  Short  Account  of  tlie  Yellow  Feyer  as  it  appeared  in  New  London,  &c.,  p.  24; 
Channiog,  Med.  Beposit,  it  402,  405 ;  Colt,  ib.  p.  407. 
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the  peDitcntiary.  Here  are  a  set  of  men  almost  completely  cooped  op  froa 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  torakeys,  the  respectable  saperintendeBt  of  tk 
penitentiary,  his  whole  family,  are  healthy.  The  gnard,  who  traTene  the 
outside  of  the  building,  are  too  far  removed  to  commnnieate  the  contagion. 
Few  persons  have  access  into  the  building ;  no  one  can  enter  it  without  i 
permit  from  the  inspectors  ;  no  one  who  has  visited  it  lately  has  exhibited 
symptoms  of  the  fever.  There  is  not  a  single  comer  in  the  city  where  the 
fever  has  peeped  forth ;  not  one  person  who  has  fallen  beneath  it."^ 

At  the  bay  of  St.  Louis,  in  1820,  the  fever  originated  among  the  soldiers,  wh) 
did  not  communicate  with  New  Orleans  or  with  trading  vessels.  "When  it 
appeared  among  the  citizens  and  visitors,  it  broke  out  almost  simultaneoidy 
in  all  parts  of  the  settlement,  among  people  with  whom  the  soldiers  had  bo 
intercourse,  and  as  well  among  those  who  had  not  as  those  who  had  commu- 
nication with  New  Orleans,  and  the  vessels  arriving  hence,  bat  principallj 
among  females  in  the  higher  classes  of  society,  who  lived  very  secluded,  ind 
really  had  no  such  exposure."* 

Whatever  may  be  thought  respecting  the  origin  of  the  epidemics  of  Nat- 
chez generally,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fever  of  1823  was  not,  tod 
could  not  in  any  possibility  be  due  to  importation,  and  that  it  must  haie 
arisen  from  the  operation  of  causes  located  in  the  place  itself.  It  commenced 
in  houses  remote  from  the  river.  The  people  of  Natchez  under  the  Hil!  T^ 
maincd  free  from  it  for  a  fortnight  after  several  well-marked  cases  had  occ1l^ 
red  in  the  upper  town,'  a  result  different  from  what  might  have  been  expected 
had  the  disease  reached  Natchez  from  infected  places,  above  or  below  the 
town.  But,  besides  this,  the  only  place  whence  it  could  have  been  derived 
was  New  Orleans,  for  no  other  town  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  expe- 
rienced an  attack.  True  to  their  theory,  Drs.  Monette  and  Carpenter, 
neither  of  whom  were  on  the  spot,  of  course  trace  it  to  that  city.  Now,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  fever,  during  this  mortal  visitation,  in  Natchei 
was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  sporadic  in  New  Orleans.  Dr.  Drake  furnishes  us  the 
following  information  on  the  subject:  "Dr.  Thomas,  who  was  in  the  citj, 
declared  to  me  that,  positively,  the  fever  was  entirely  absent  that  year; 
and,  in  a  careful  examination  of  the  books  of  the  Charity  Hospital,  I  could 
find  but  two  cases  reported,  one  on  the  23d  of  August,  the  other  on  the  11th 
of  September.  It  seems  impossible  that  the  fever  should  have  been  epidemie 
without  affording  more  cases  to  the  hospital,  seeing  that  its  victims  belong 
chiefly  to  the  class  of  persons  who,  when  ill,  rely  on  that  hospital  for  relier 
(ii.  200).  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  Dr.  Barton,  in  a  list  of  the  epidemics 
of  New  Orleans,  says  nothing  of  1823.*    One  of  these  cases,  let  it  be  remem- 

I  Mod.  Rppos.,  X.  217,  from  Richmond  Inquirer. 

*  Merrill,  N.  0.  Journ.,  yiii.  7. 

»  Cnrtwright,  Med.  Recorder,  ix.  8;  lb.,  Address  before  State  Med.  Society  of  Loaisi- 
ana.  18.'>;i;  Merrill,  Philud.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.,  ix.  202;  lb.,  Memphis  Med.  Re- 
corder, iii.  257. 

*  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  New  Orleans  in  1868,  p.  463. 
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bered,  occnrred  two,  and  the  other  foar  weeks  after  the  epidemic  in  question 
eommenced.  The  first  did  not  originate  in  New  Orleans,  but  was  taken  from 
a  flatboat  lying  at  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  and  brought  to  the  city  by  a 
iteamboat. 

Dr.  Hort,  of  New  Orleans,  states  that  in  the  town  of  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  there  is  no  intercourse  with  the  yellow  fever  region  from  the  end  of 
May  until  November,  and  very  little  at  any  time;  yet,  at  the  period  the  rice- 
fields  are  drained,  cases  of  yellow  fever  occur  among  the  unacclimatized,  and 
he  has  known  entire  crews  of  vessels,  from  New  York  or  some  other  northern 
ports,  arriving  at  that  season,  to  be  cut  off  in  seven  or  eight  days.^  The 
epidemic  of  that  place  in  1821,  was  clearly  shown  by  Dr.  Hill  to  have  arisen 
from  local  causes.' 

Dr.  Hort  has  seen  the  yellow  fever  in  Florida,  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  where 
the  black  vomit  was  forcibly  ejected  five  or  six  feet,  and  it  could  be  traced  to  a 
loeal  cause  on  the  plantation.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  house  lot  of  one  of  his 
ndghbours,  a  small  pond  was  formed  by  the  trampling  of  stock,  into  which 
a  quantity  of  cotton  seed  had  been  washed  by  heavy  rain.  The  negro  cabins 
were  on  one  side  of  this  pond,  some  nearer  to  it  than  others;  the  dwelling- 
house  was  distant  about  one  hundred  yards.  At  the  end  of  August,  1825, 
the  yellow  fever  appeared,  attacking  both  blacks  and  whites;  and  no  doubt 
the  mortality  would  have  been  great,  if  the  gentleman  had  not  promptly 
moved  all  hands  to  the  pine  woods,  which  were  close  at  hand.  Dr.  Hort, 
having  sat  up  one  night  with  three  of  the  white  family,  was  attacked  three 
days  after  with  the  yellow  fever.'  I  may  mention  that  the  doctor  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  disease,  and  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  its  true 
nature. 

It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Strobel,  and  the  statement  has  been  credited  by  conta- 
gionists  that  the  yellow  fever  which  occurred  in  Augusta  (Georgia)  in  1839 
was  transmitted,  there  from  Charleston.  "It  is  true  that  they  (Dr.  StrobePs 
informants)  admit  there  were  some  cases  of  fever  which  occurred  early  in  the 
season,  but  it  was  not  until  several  cases  had  been  transported  there  from 
this  place  (Charleston)  that  it  began  to  assume  that  particular  form."  (  Op.  ctV., 
p.  187.)  On  examination  it  will  be  found,  however,  that  there  were  at  least 
nine  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  the  place  before  the  arrival  of  a  single  one  from 
Charleston.  The  cases  which  occurred  in  Augusta  extend  from  the  5th  to 
the  26th  of  July  inclusive ;  while  the  first  cases  from  Charleston  did  not 
reach  the  former  place  until  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  The  disease  com- 
menced the  same  day  and  almost  at  the  same  hour  in  different  houses. 

"After  having  thus  given,"  the  reporter  remarks,  "the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prevailing  fever,  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  attending 
physicians,  and  the  period  at  which  the  cases  of  yellow  fever  were  introduced 
firom  Charleston,  and  their  different  localities,  we  feel  satisfied  that  further 
argument  is  unnecessary.     That  the  epidemic  has  commenced  fairly  and  de- 

«  New  York  Qaarantine  Report,  p.  182 ;  N.  0.  Med.  and  Snpg.  Joom.,  ii.  5. 
•  Med.  Recorder,  v.  87.  •  Op.  cit 

YOL.  n. — 80 
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cidedlj  before  the  introdaction  of  a  single  case  of  disease  from  Charleston, 
must  be  evident  to  every  nnprejadiced  observer."* 

In  allusion  to  the  fever  of  Savannah  in  1854,  the  Mayor,  in  a  report  to 
the  City  Council,  remarks :  "  Various  causes  have  been  assigned  by  different 
individuals  for  the  disease  during  the  past  season.  I  have  felt  it  my  daty 
carefully  to  investigate  them.  The  first  cause  assigned  was  the  introduction 
of  the  fever  into  our  city  from  the  brig  Charlotte  Hagne,  which  put  into 
Cockspur  Roads  about  the  29th  of  June.  She  was  a  Danish  brig,  bound 
from  Havana  to  Copenhagen.  She  was  visited  on  the  30th  by  the  port  phy- 
sician, Dr.  Mackall,  who  reported  two  slight  cases  of  sickness  on  board.  It 
having  been  asserted  that  some  of  the  men  brought  from  her  to  the  city  died 
of  the  yellow  fever,  I  have  used  every  effort  to  obtain  evidence  to  prove  the 
fact ;  but  I  have  found  no  proof  to  satisfy  my  mind,  that  there  was  any  case 
of  yellow  fever  brought  up  to  the  city  from  that  vessel,  and  I  herewith  sab- 
mit  for  your  consideration,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Mackall  and  one  from  Dr. 
Wragg,  the  attending  physicians  of  the  Savannah  Infirmary,  to  which  all  the 
men  were  carried"  (p.  II). 

From  the  testimony  of  these  medical  gentlemen  we  find  that  the  cases  thai 
brought  up  from  the  aforesaid  vessel  were  cases  of  remittent  fever ;  that  thej 
both  recovered ;  and  that  the  yellow  fever  did  not  break  out  until  a  month 
after  their  discharge — t.  e.  on  the  8th  of  August' 

As  regards  the  fever  of  1820,  we  might  remark  that  Dr.  Daniel,  through- 
out his  whole  volume  on  the  autumnal  fevers  of  Savannah,  published  in  1826, 
makes  no  mention  of  importation ;  holds  up  the  fever  as  the  product  of  the 
soil  and  climate,  and,  after  remarking  that  cases  of  yellow  fever  annually 
occur,  states  that  the  causes  of  the  fatal  epidemic  of  1820,  and  of  that  of 
1817,  can  be  readily  explained  without  resorting  to  contagion.  .  But,  laying 
this  aside  as  the  expression  of  opinion  of  an  individual — though  of  weight  on 
this  subject — and  appealing  to  something  of  a  more  satisfactory  character,  we 
find,  in  Dr.  Waring's  able  report  on  the  former  epidemic,  facts  and  statements 
which  go  far  to  disprove  the  agency  of  any  imported  contagion  in  its  pro- 
duction. 

Dr.  Waring  produces  evidence  to  the  effect  that  it  could  not  be  traced  to 
foreign  ships,  because  two  fatal  cases  had  taken  place,  the  one  on  the  7th, 
the  other  on  the  10th  uf  May  ;  before  the  first  arrival  in  the  same  port  of  ft 
vessel  from  the  West  Indies  on  the  22d  of  that  month.  On  the  last  men- 
tioned day,  a  government  vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  Newell,  left  the 
island  of  Ossabaw  for  New  York,  having  lost  a  short  time  before  one  of  his 
crew  by  the  yellow  fever.  Another  died  during  the  passage,  and  a  third  in 
the  Marine  Hospital  of  that  ]>ort,  who  was  declared  by  the  health  officer. 
Dr.  Hayley,  to  be  a  most  malignant  case.  While  at  Ossabaw,  none  of  the 
crew  had  communicated  with  the  main  land,  or  any  of  the  shipping,  so  thai 

»  Robertflon,  Report  on  the  Origin  and  Cause  of  the  late  Epidemic  in  Augusta  (Georgia), 
1839.  p.  4-9. 

«  See  Mackall,  "  Introdaction  of  Yellow  Fever  into  Savannah  in  1864,  Charleston  Med. 
Joom.,  X.  160,  fto. 
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ike  disease  mast  hare  been  of  local  origin,  and  not  the  offspring  of  importa- 
tion.* 

In  the  snnimer  of  1826,  some  men  died  of  yellow  fever  in  Apalachicola  Bay. 
They  had  come  direct  from  Baltimore  (where  no  yellow  fever  existed),  bring- 
ing oat  a  large  stock  of  goods,  to  establish  a  store  in  the  interior  of  the 
eoontry.  At  that  time  there  was  no  settlement  in  Apalachicola,  and  no 
Intercourse  with  the  West  Indies  or  any  place  from  which  the  disease  could 
hare  been  imported.*  In  1817,  there  were  three  boats  running  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  but  they  seldom  visited  New  Orleans  daring  the  sickly  season. 
One,  however,  ventured  down  that  year ;  two  gentlemen  are  now  living  who 
were  on  board.  The  yellow  fever  broke  out  among  them  before  they  reached 
the  city.  In  1819,  the  yellow  fever  carried  off  a  whole  family  at  Bayou  Sara, 
'firom  the  operation  of  local  causes.  Prior  to  this  family  being  attacked  with 
the  disease,  and  destroyed,  no  case  of  yellow  fever  had  occurred  there,  nor 
did  any  other  case  occar,  for  the  cause  was  immediately  removed  (p.  184). 

In  1841,  a  family  left  Baton  Rouge,  in  a  flatboat,  for  Donaldsonville. 
There  was  no  yellow  fever  that  year  in  the  former  town,  or  in  the  intermediate 
one  of  Plaquemine.  The  family  bad  been  two  years  from  France.  When  they 
reached  Donaldsonville,  the  father  and  his  eldest  daughter  were  ill  with  the 
fever.  Dr.  Sabin  Martin  was  called  in,  and  found  the  former  walking  about 
his  room,  and  saying  he  was  not  sick.  In  three  days,  however,  he  died  with 
black  vomit  and  jaundice.  The  daughter  had  all  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  yellow  fever,  and  died  in  four  days;  previous  to  which  she  had  suppression 
of  nrine,  her  skin  became  yellow,  and  she  threw  up  great  quantities  of  black 
matter.  Dr.  Drake,  from  whom  I  borrow  the  fact,  got  it  from  Drs.  Martin 
and  Cotman,  good  judges  in  matters  of  the  kind  (ii.  247,^248).  The  history 
of  the  fever  which  occurred  at  Galliopolis,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  1796,  and 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  is  in  point;  for  on  that  occasion 
there  coold  be  no  question  as  to  the  local  origin,  the  non-importation,  and 
the  non-contagion  of  the  disease. 

Bat  I  have  said  enough  on  this  subject  for  the  present.  I  trust  that  the  facts 
adduced  are  sufficient  to  prove,  beyond  a  possibility  of  denial,  that  the  yellow 
fever  has  originated,  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  from  the  operation  of 
domestic  or  local  influences,  and  without  the  concurrent  agency  of  a  conta- 
gions poison ;  while,  from  a  review  of  the  various  points  examined,  the  infer- 
ence is  not  unfair  that  the  disease  extended  from  the  action  of  the  general 

*  Waring;  Report  to  City  Council,  p.  34,  &c. 

Other  vessels  from  the  West  Indies  and  New  Orleans,  five  in  number,  reached  Savan- 
nah from  the  2d  to  the  27th  of  June,  of  course  long  after  the  disease  bad  made  progress. 
They  had,  besides,  healthy  crews,  and  there  was  nothing  in  relation  to  them  which  could 
anfhoviie  a  belief  of  their  having  either  severe  disease  on  board,  or  the  power  of  propa- 
gatiog  any  fever  whatsoever.  By  some,  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
eout  of  Africa  by  the  brig  Ramirez  which  had  on  board  a  cargo  of  young  negroes.  But 
this  vesMl  arrived  with  a  healthy  crew,  and  an  entire  freedom  from  any  malignant  dis- 
faye;  and  did  not  reach  Savannah  until  some  time  after  patients  had  died  of  black  vomit, 
«  <ha  22d  of  July  (pp.  84,  85). 

*4)p.  dtat,  ^  188. 
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cansc  thus  generated,  and  not  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  contagiooi 
principle  commnnicated  from  the  sick  to  those  in  health.  My  distingnished 
friend,  the  late  Dr.  Drake,  has  well  said  (ii.  296)  that  the  occurreDce  of  the 
fever  from  local  conditions,  independent  of  any  foreign  agency,  being  estt- 
blished  in  even  a  single  instance,  the  controversy  is,  de  jure,  at  an  end;  for 
if  it  can  be  thus  generated  in  one  case,  it  may  in  all,  and  to  say  that  it  ii  not 
is  to  superadd  a  hypothetical  to  a  known  cause,  in  violatioDi  of  the  roles  of 
philosophizing.  He,  indeed,  who  admits  its  production  in  this  manner  ii 
one  instance,  and  denies  it  in  others,  is  bound  to  support  his  denial :  he  bringi 
on  himself  the  onus  probandi.  When  a  phenomenon  has  been  proved  to  arise 
from  a  certain  cause,  true  logic  requires  us  to  refer  it,  whenever  and  wherever 
it  may  afterwards  appear,  to  the  same  cause.  If,  then,  the  yellow  fever  ii 
the  village  of  Memphis,  in  Galliopolis,  at  Natchez,  in  Florida,  at  the  bav  of 
St.  Louis,  in  the  Richmond  prison,  in  the  village  of  Brandy  wine,  on  board 
of  Mississippi  steam  and  flatboats,  in  Apalachicola,  and  in  the  very  miDj 
towns  and  villages  mentioned  in  this  and  former  chapters,  arose  firom  local 
causes  only — ^if  some  of  the  epidemics  of  this  city.  New  York,  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  &c.,  are  shown  to  have  been  produced  by  similar  agencies,  and  if 
there  it  has  not  been  propagated  by  contagion — we  may  conclude  that  it  has 
arisen  in  every  other  place,  and  in  the  same  place  at  every  other  time,  from 
like  causes ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  indigenous,  and  has  everywhere  and 
always  spread  independently  of  a  contagious  principle. 

Beneficial  Effects  of  Expurgation,  Proof  of  Local  Origin, — The  local  ori- 
gin of  the  yellow  fever,  and  its  independence  of  a  contagious  poison  or  an 
imported  germ,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  outbreak  and  prevalence  of  the 
disease,  in  ships  or  on  land,  under  circumstances  forbidding  the  Idea  of  its 
being  the  effect  of  any  morbid  agency  introduced  from  abroad,  but  also  by 
a  stop  being  put  to  its  progress  by  the  removal  of  the  materials  from  which 
the  poison  is  eliminated,  or  by  the  neutralization  or  destruction  of  the  efflavia 
issuing  from  the  infected  localities.     It  not  seldom  happens  that  vessels  in 
which  the  disease  has  sprung  up  at  sea  or  in  port  have  infected  the  vicinity  of 
the  place  where  they  were  moored.     By  their  removal,  a  stop  is  immediately 
put  to  the  disease.     For  example,  the  "  Sea  Island"  infected  a  portion  of  the 
town  of  Middletown  in  1820.     She  was  removed  some  miles  up  the  Connec- 
ticut River,  and  moored  opposite  a  cotton  factory.     The  fever  stopped  at 
Middletown,  while  cases  soon  appeared  at  the  place  near  where  she  had  been 
sent.     But  satisfactory  as  such  cases  may  appear  to  many,  and  however  en- 
titled they  may  be  to  the  consideration  of  all,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  them 
here,  inasmuch  as  some  may  contend  that,  whatever  be  the  manner  in  which 
the  disease  originated,  the  poison  issuing  from  the  vessel  may  have  been  the 
product  not  of  the  vessel  itself,  or  its  cargo,  or  the  contents  of  its  hold,  but  of 
the  individuals  on  board,  and  that  it  possessed  contagious  qualities. 

In  other  instances,  the  disease  has  been  arrested  on  board  of  ships  by  hy- 
gienic measures  of  various  kinds,  but  all  having  reference  to  the  lm])nre 
condition  of  the  vessel  or  its  contents,  and  not  to  the  individuals  aboard,  sick 
or  well,  the  intercourse  between  whom  remained  unchanged,  while  the  pro- 
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of  disiDfection  was  going  on.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  in  the  Pyramas 
the  disease,  aft^r  committing  considerable  ravages,  was  pat  a  stop  to  by  land- 
ing the  crew,  and  placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  effluvia  issuing  from 
the  vessel.  The  latter  was  thoroughly  expurgated.  After  this,  "the  crew 
re-embarked  on  the  14th  of  March,  in  excellent  health,  and  remained  so." 
The  reader  will  recollect,  also,  that  after  the  unarmed  transport  mentioned 
bj  Dr.  Hartle  had  undergone  a  general  purification,  the  fever  ceased  in  her. 
In  the  Dart,  the  fever  was  put  a  stop  to  by  removing  some  of  the  tanks, 
"knocking  down  the  bulwarks,  and  cleansing  the  cisterns."  In  the  Regalia, 
the  cleaning  of  the  hold  proved  particularly  injurious  to  those  exposed;  ''and 
while  the  fumigation  of  the  ship  was  of  no  avail  in  purifying  it,  the  fever 
ceased  when  she  was  completely  cleaned,  and  after,  with  her  hatchways 
closed,  her  whole  hold  had  been  exposed  to  the  concentrated  heat  of  many 
stoves."  After  being  purified,  the  Regalia  sailed  from  Guadaloupe  for  Eu- 
rope, crowded  with  prisoners',  and  having  on  board  a  case  of  fever,  which 
terminated  fatally,  without  communicating  the  disease  to  those  around.  We 
have  seen  that  in  the  Rosamond  (formerly  the  Eclair)  the  fever  broke  out  a 
second  time,  and  was  traced  to  a  quantity  of  soft  mud  mixed  with  decayed 
shavings,  and  emitting  an  offensive  odour.  On  the  removal  of  these  sub- 
stances, a  stop  appears  to  have  been  put  to  the  infection. 

In  the  case  of  the  Trinidad,  at  Barbadoes,  mentioned  by  Dr.  James  John- 
son (p.  164,  1st  ed.),  the  fever  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  hold  was  washed 
and  cleaned,  the  dirt,  filth,  and  stagnant  water  removed,  and  scuttles  cut  for 
better  ventilation.  The  disease  on  board  of  the  Eg^rie  was  put  a  stop  to  by 
the  osoal  process  of  purification.  So  also  in  the  Diligente  and  the  Hiron- 
delle.^  Some  officers,  by  the  early  adoption  of  proper  hygienic  measures, 
particularly  of  those  calculated  to  insure  cleanliness  and  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  sources  of  impure  exhalations,  have  succeeded  in  guarding  their 
vessels,  under  the  most  unpromising  circumstances,  against  the  development 
of  fever.  While  other  vessels  were  sorely  visited  by  the  disease,  Capt.  Smith, 
of  the  British  navy,  never  had  it  in  those  under  his  command  during  long 
service  in  the  Mediterranean.  Like  him,  many  others  have  preserved  their 
erews  by  having  "the  holds  of  their  vessels  washed  out  daily  by  means  of 
pings  till  the  water  came  out  perfectly  clear,  so  that  an  accumulation  of  filth 
conld  not  take  place."' 

More  than  a  century  ago,  Desportes  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  yellow  fever  arises  often  from  the  foul  condition  of  ships,  and 
attributed  the  escape  of  a  vessel,  the  Jason,  of  seventy-four  guns,  in  1746, 
at  St.  Domingo,  to  its  extremely  leaky  condition,  by  which  the  sources  of 
exhalations  in  the  hold  were  submerged." 

The  common  saying  of  sailors,  that  a  leaky  ship  is  ever  a  healthy  ship,  is 
well  known ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the  result  of  experience  on  that  point, 
the  submerging  or  sinking  of  infected  vessels  has  not  unfrequently  been  re- 
sorted to  as  a  means  of  purification. 

>  Lefort,  B^ponse  ik  M.  K^randren,  p.  22.  *  London  Med.  Gaz.,  ix.  800. 

■  MaL  de  St  Domingue,  L  162. 
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I  have  already  referred  to  the  history  of  the  fever  of  Oalliopolig  in  1795. 
It  arose  from  the  infectious  efflavia  issuing  from  a  mass  of  decomposing  mi- 
terials  situated  in  a  large  pond  near  the  cantonment.  "As  some  decidTe 
measures  became  necessary/'  Major  Prior  states,  "  to  save  the  remainder  of 
the  troops,  I  first  thought  of  changing  my  quarters ;  but  as  the  station  wii 
in  every  respect  more  eligible  than  any  other,  and  had  been  made  bo  by  moch 
labour  and  expense,  I  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  changing  the  con- 
dition of  the  pond  from  which  the  disease  was  believed  to  have  arisen.  A 
ditch  was  accordingly  cut,  what  little  water  remained  was  conveyed  off,  and 
the  whole  surface  covered  with  fresh  earth.  The  effects  of  the  scheme  weie 
soon  obvious.  Not  a  man  was  seized  with  the  worst  form  of  the  fever  titer 
the  work  was  finished,  and  the  sick  were  not  a  little  benefited."^ 

In  1819,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Hort,  of  New  Orleans,  the  yellow  ferer 
carried  off  a  whole  family  at  Bayou  Sara.  The  disease  was  traced  to  a 
quantity  of  putrid  bacon  exposed  in  a  cask  in  the  back  yard.  "Prior  to  tlus 
family  being  attacked  with  the  disease,  and  destroyed,  no  case  of  yellow  fever 
had  occurred  there ;  nor  did  any  other  cases  occur,  for  the  cause  was  imme- 
diately removed.'** 

A  writer  of  distinction,  in  his  own  country  particularly,  M.  K<Sraadren,  who, 
from  the  high  position  he  occupies  in  the  French  navy,  has  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  ascertaining  the  effects  of  expurgation  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  yellow  fever  in  infected  vessels,  admits  the  fact  as  one  well  known  and  fallj 
attested ;  but,  faithful  to  his  belief  in  the  contagion  of  the  disease,  he  regards 
such  effects  as  lending  support  to,  instead  of  opposing,  his  views.  In  such 
cases,  he  remarks,  the  causes  of  the  yellow  fever  are  inherent  in  the  sickly 
vessels.  To  purify  these,  they  arc  dismantled,  and  emptied  of  all  their  con- 
tents ;  then  they  are  washed,  rubbed,  dried  by  means  of  heat,  ventilated, 
fumigated,  and  finally  whitewashed.  After  this  operation,  these  vessels  are 
again  armed.  They  are  sent  out  on  a  cruise,  or  to  France,  and  the  fever 
does  not  reappear  in  them.  ** Hence,  as  I  have  said,"  he  continues,  "the 
disease  arose  from  causes  inherent  in  the  vessels,  and  they  have  disappeared 
at  the  same  time.  The  success  of  these  purifications,  which  are  effected  by 
the  very  means  employed  for  the  removal  of  contagious  complaints,  indicate 
sufficiently  the  nature  of  the  disease  they  have  succeeded  in  destroying."*  To 
such  a  conclusion,  however,  we  can  scarcely  reach;  for  several  of  those  means, 
and  others  of  like  import,  are  equally  effective  in  arresting  the  progress  or  pre- 
venting the  occurrence  of  ordinary  malarial  fevers,  the  contagious  properties 
and  exotic  origin  of  which  even  M.  Keraudren  himself  would  not  venture  to 
uphold. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  supposed  presence  and  retention  of  a  contagious  poison  in 
the  hold  of  a  sickly  ship,  and  of  the  assertion  that  the  effects  of  the  expor- 

m 

*  Potter  ou  Contagion,  pp.  16,  IC. 

'  New  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  ii.  G. 

•  De  la  Fi?5vre  Jaune,  Obs.  aux  Antilles,  &c.,  pp.  46,  46. 
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gating  agents  employed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  show  that  the 
poison  thas  existing  is  of  the  nature  contended  for,  snre  it  is  that  the  same 
wQl  not  apply  to  those  instances  in  which  like  results  have  been  obtained 
on  land — as,  for  example,  at  Galliopolis ;  for  in  these  the  canse  of  the  disease 
was  traced  to  a  locality  where  no  contagious  poison  could  have  been  depo- 
rited ;  where  no  such  poison  could  have  remained  for  weeks,  attacking  those 
who  were  pUiced  within  reach  of  its  baneful  influence;  and  where  it  was  extin- 
guished by  draining  the  miry  surface  and  covering  the  decomposing  materials 
left  with  earth.  The  poison  destroyed  evidently  emanated  from  such  materials, 
and  consisted  of  the  effluvia  resulting  from  their  decomposition.  It  could  in 
BO  way  be  ranked  among  those  of  a  contagious  character,  yet  it  produced  the 
fever  in  question.  And  if  the  latter  can  be  the  offspring  of  a  poison  arising 
from  materials  of  the  kind  on  land,  we  may  readily  perceive  the  impropriety 
of  concluding,  when  the  destruction  of  the  fever  is  effected  in  a  ship  by  the 
means  mentioned,  that  the  contagious  character  of  the  disease  is  thereby  fully 
eatablished. 

But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  effects  referred  to  do  not 
lend  support  to  the  doctrine  of  non-contagion — which,  of  course,  I  do  not — 
U  ia  Impossible  to  refuse  our  assent  to  the  fact  that  they  go  far  to  establish 
fhe  local  origin  of  the  fever,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  sameness, 
jnat  alluded  to,  of  many  of  the  means  employed  with  those  found  successful 
in  common  autumnal  fever,  the  local  origin  of  which  is  placed  beyond  the 
poMibility  of  doubt. 

On  the  beneficial  effects  of  complete  drainage  I  need  not  dwell.  They 
have  been  demonstrated  on  innumerable  occasions,  and  in  another  work*  I 
hare  collected  a  number  of  interesting  and  important  facts  in  point.  Nor  are 
instances  of  the  successful  results  obtained  from  covering  sickly  places  with 
water  difficult  to  find  (p.  260).  We  have  the  authority  of  Pringlc  for  the  fact 
tbat^  doring  the  campaign  of  1748,  in  Brabant,  the  country  bordering  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Maas,  was  rendered  more  unhealthy  upon  letting  off  part 
of  the  water  by  which  the  country  around  the  fortified  towns  had  been  sub- 
merged. It  may  now  be  proper  to  add,  from  the  same  author,  that  the 
''States  of  Holland,  being  made  sensible  of  the  sickness  which  raged  at 
Breda,  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  gave  orders  to  let  in  the  water 
again,  and  to  keep  it  up  till  winter"  (pp.  61,  62).  Indeed,  experience  taught 
Pringle  that,  "as  to  cantonments  in  marshy  grounds,  if  the  troops  must  re- 
main there  in  the  dangerous  season,  it  will  be  better  to  float  the  fields  entirely 
than  to  leave  them  half  dry"  (p.  98).  The  same  process  was  resorted  to  some 
jean  ago,  with  complete  success,  at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  other  parts  of 
France,  and  is  never  neglected  there  when  marshy  surfaces  cannot  be  other- 
wise reclaimed.' 

Indeed,  the  beneficial  effects  obtained  from  the  flooding  of  marshes  or  in- 

'  On  Pneumonia  and  Malaria,  p.  244,  &c. 

s  Parent  du  Chatelet,  An.  d'llyg.,  xi.  810;  Fleoriau  de  BelloTue,  Gomptes  Rendos  de 
PAcad.  des  Sci.,  xxy.  888,  889. 
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salubrious  surfaces,  by  artificial  means,  by  freshets,  or  oihenrise,  hare  been 
noticed  f^om  time  immemorial,  as  well  in  foreign  conntries  as  in  oar  own.^ 

The  practice  is  noticed  as  extremely  useful,  under  peculiar  circumstanca^ 
by  Lancisi,  who  was  too  clear  an  observer  not  to  have  discorered  that  manhei 
are  ''harmless  when  plentifully  diluted  and  cleansed  throughout  by  pure  and 
fresh  supplies  of  water."  Lancisi  reminds  us,  too,  of  a  fact  mentioned  cen- 
turies ago,  by  Strabo,'  and  which  has  been  already  briefly  alluded  to: 
"Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  stands  near  the  marshes;  and  although  it  ought  to 
experience,  during  the  scorching  heat  of  summer,  a  close  and  soffocating  lir, 
yet,  by  the  seasonable  rise  of  the  Nile,  nothing  filthy  exists  whence  Titiated 
exhalations  can  arise,  especially  when  the  Etesian  winds  begin  to  blow  from 
the  north,  and  arrive  after  sweeping  a  wide  tract  of  sea." 

The  following  fact,  already  adverted  to,  illustrates  more  than  one  of  the 
results  here  mentioned:  ''It  has  been  remarked  by  persons  who  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  Morne  Fortune  (St.  Lucia),  that  when  the  military,  who  inhabit 
the  Morne,  suffer  severely  from  sickness,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Cis- 
trie  (in  the  close  vicinity)  are  generally  in  good  health;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
that  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  sickly,  the  garrison  on  the  height 
is  comparatively  healthy.  The  Morne  is  a  bog  in  wet  weather ;  Castrie  ii 
then  an  inundated  swamp  :  in  continued  dry  weather,  the  Morne  has  a  hard 
and  firm  surface ;  Gastric  is  then  a  swamp  advancing  to  exsiccation.  Hie 
fact  is  obvious,  and  presents  itself  as  a  cause  of  what  takes  place.'"  All 
these  facts,  as  also  the  stoppage  of  febrile  epidemics  by  a  profuse  fall  of  rain, 
are,  besides  many  more  referred  to  in  preceding  chapters,  attested  by  the 
most  reliable  authorities.* 

To  the  same  effect  may  be  cited  the  beneficial  results  obtained  in  France 
and  elsewhere  by  the  filling  up  of  ditches  and  other  excavations,  remarkable 
examples  of  which  are  on  record.^  I  might  dwell  on  the  effects  produced  by 
the  covering  of  the  marshy  margins  of  river  shores  by  sand  inundations,  as 
observed  on  the  borders  of  the  Baltic,  in  Holland,  Italy,  France,  Africa,®  Ac, 
and  particularly  on  the  well-known  case  of  the  Goodwin  Sands,  in  which, 
while  from  a  similar  cause  the  usefulness  of  the  land  was  destroyed,  the  saia* 
brity  of  the  vicinity  was  firmly  established. 

*  Carriere,  loc.  cit.,  p.  526;  Ludlow,  N.  Y.  Joum.,  ii.  84;  Caldwell,  Essaj  on  M&Iarii» 
p.  75;  Villcrmd.  An.  d'Hjg.,  ii.  349. 

2  Gcographia,  lib.  xvii.  p.  278.  •  R.  Jnckson,  Sketch,  ii.  858.  859. 

*  Ball  J,  p.  809;  James  Johnson,  pp.  43,  320,  830:  Mc  Williams,  p.  184;  Pritchett,  p. 
108;  Boyle,  pp.  8,  123;  Dazille,  p.  10;  Desportes,  i.  52,  80,  87 ;  Firmin,  pp.  8,  1 7 ;  Gil- 
lespie, p.  137  ;  H.  McLean,  p.  25;  Rush,  iv.  154;  Ferguson,  Recol.,  p.  199;  ChishohB, 
i.  294  ;  Ferguson,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  viii.  180, 181 ;  Lempriere,  1.  26;  Rochoux,  p.  11; 
Caillot,  p.  121 ;  Valentin,  p.  89;  Gouraud,  p.  Co;  Arnold,  p.  31 ;  Furlong,  Med  -Chir. 
Rev.,  XXV.  289;  Dickson,  Edinb.  Joum.,  xiii.  47  ;  Bancroft,  p.  200;  Berthe,  p.  156;  Mac- 
culloch,  pp.  204,  206 ;  Brown,  in  Cjc.  of  Pract.  Med.,  iii.  61 ;  Cooke,  Med.  Rec,  vii.  457; 
Pinckard,  ii.  485,  486 ;  U.  Parsons,  p.  204 ;  Irvine,  Dis.  of  Sicily,  p.  6;  R.  Jackson,  Sketch, 
ii.  259. 

»  Monfalcon,  p.  43;  Macculloch,  pp.  126,  127;  Cycl.  of  Pract.  Med.,  iii.  61. 

*  Macculloch,  p.  207. 
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With  the  same  yiew  I  may,  besides,  appeal  to  those  instances  in  which 
places  heretofore  insalabrioas  have  been  rendered  otherwise  by  being  tho- 
rooghly  washed^  through  the  agency  of  a  freshet  or  an  inundation,  which 
carried  off  all  substances  susceptible  of  decomposition,  and  left  in  their  stead 
a  deposit  of  innocuous  materials — as  occurred  in  New  Orleans,  after  the  cre- 
fatses  of  May,  1816,  and  1849,^  and  more  recently  in  some  parts  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylyania — nature  doing  on  a  large  scale  what  we  have  seen  is  done 
with  good  effect  on  board  of  ship,  in  reference  to  the  yellow  fever.  In  the 
latter  instance,  prior  to  September,  1850,  intermittent  fever  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent  along  the  course  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  was  found,  in  many  in* 
stances,  to  be  unmanageable,  showing  a  tendency  to  a  frequent  recurrence. 
Bat,  since  the  flood  which  took  place  at  the  time  mentioned,  the  same  locali- 
\im  have  been  remarkably  free  from  it.' 

We  learn  from  Yitruvius  that,  in  the  lagunes  of  Venice,  the  air  was  ex- 
tiemely  pure,  especially  around  Ravenna,  Altino,  and  Aquileia,  the  three 
principal,  and  doubtless  the  most  populous,  points.  He  himself  affords  us 
the  explanation  of  this  anomaly.  At  that  remote  period  the  marshes  and 
ponds  were  situated  to  the  north  and  east  of  those  districts,  and  their  bottoms 
were  higher  than  the  level  of  the  sea ;  owing  to  which  the  latter,  at  every 
ebbing  of  the  tide,  carried  away  all  the  putrescent  materials  and  filth,  and 
thereby  cleansed  the  lagunes. 

In  Seringapatam,  materials  of  putrefaction,  for  about  eight  months  of  the 
year,  lie  all  over  the  banks  of  water  streams  and  other  repositories,  ''until 
the  periodical  rains  of  Malabar  begin,  which,  falling  in  the  Qhauts,  run  down 
and  fill  the  Cauvery  River.  The  filling  of  this  river  is  always  very  sudden, 
and  it  comes  rushing  along  with  great  impetuosity,  sweeps  out  all  the  filth 
from  the  ditches,  clears  away  all  the  impurities  so  long  stagnant  on  the  island, 
and  leaves  the  place  for  a  while  tolerably  healthy,  and  the  air  cool  and  re- 
freahing.'* 

The  city  of  Avignon  was  inundated  on  the  30th  of  October  and  the  4th  of 
NoTember,  by  a  rise  of  the  Rhone.  Nine-tenths  of  the  city  were  under  water. 
No  fever,  however,  followed,  owing  to  the  complete  washing  which  the  surface 
underwent,  and  the  supervention  of  the  cool  north  winds,  which  wafted  the 
morbid  exhalations  along  the  great  valley  of  the  Rhone  out  to  sea.* 

.1  TranMOtioDB  of  the  PennsyWania  State  Medical  Society,  \\,  84 ;  ace  also  i.  24. 

'  Nicol,  Obs.  on  the  Nature  of  the  Climate  of  SeringapatAin,  Edinb.  Joum.,  xi.  290; 
J.  Johnton  on  Trop.  Clim.,  p.  101. 

*  J.  Johnson  on  Trop.  Clim.,  p.  101 ;  Niool,  Obs.  on  the  Climate,  &c.,  of  Seringapatam, 
Edinb.  Joum.,  xi.  290. 

^  Qouraud,  Fidvres  Interm.  Pemicieases,  pp.  183, 184. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

PROOFS  OF  NON-CONTAGION — CONTINXIID. 

Not  communicated  to  neighbouring  Towns^  Cttieif  or  Plantations, — By  tho« 
who,  believing  in  the  contagious  character  of  the  yellow  fever,  maintain  that 
the  disease  has  been  transmitted  to  the  open  conntrj  around  this  and  other 
places  visited  by  an  epidemic,  or  from  one  part  of  them  to  another  by  the 
sick  or  their  effects,  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  thought  to  have  been  pro- 
pagated to  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance.  How 
far  the  accounts  recorded  in  support  of  the  first  of  these  points  can  be 
trusted,  has  already  been  shown.  As  regards  the  second,  it  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  discover,  that  though  the  yellow  fever,  if  really  contagious,  ought  to 
be  more  easily  propagated  in  the  less  pure  air,  and  amid  the  denser  popa- 
lation  of  towns  and  cities,  than  in  open  country  situations,  facts  will  not  betr 
out  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  transmissibility  of  the  disease,  in 
their  views  respecting  the  result  in  question. 

So  far,  indeed,  from  this,  it  is  not  hazarding  too  much  to  affirm,  at  least  ii 
regards  this  city,  that  the  yellow  fever  has  not  been  propagated  to  other 
towns  or  cities  by  the  removal  thence  of  persons  labouring  under  it,  or  by 
their  effects ;  that  this  has  been  the  case  not  only  where  this  removal  has 
occurred  to  places  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  localities,  or  other  circum- 
stances, the  fever  has  never  prevailed,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  never  pre- 
vail ;  but  to  localities  where  it  has,  at  times,  spread  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, and  with  more  or  less  malignancy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
introduction  of  persons  affected  with  the  disease  into  this  city  has  not  been 
followed  by  its  propagation,  though  no  precautionary  measures  were  taken  at 
the  time  to  prevent  intercourse  between  the  sick  and  the  well.     It  maybe 
shown,  in  addition,  that  tlic  result  observed  in  other  cities  of  the  XJnitei 
States  has  been  of  a  kind  to  confirm  fully  the  experience  obtained  here; 
that  observations  of  like  nature  have  been  made  in  Europe  and  in  the  West 
Indies ;  and  finally,  that  many  facts  and  reasons  may  be  adduced  to  render 
very  doubtful  the  validity  of  the  statements  brought  forward  in  support  of 
the  transmissibility  in  question,  whether  in  temperate  or  in  tropical  climates. 

It  is  conceded  by  contagionists  themselves,  that,  during  the  c])idemic8 
which  prevailed  in  Philadelphia  at  various  times  from  1699  to  1854,  individuals 
who  removed  to  neighbouring  or  distant  villages,  towns,  or  cities,  while  labour- 
ing under  the  fever,  or  who,  having  imbibed  the  seeds  of  the  infection  in  the 
former,  were  attacked  and  went  through  the  disease  in  the  latter,  did  not 
communicate  it  to  those  around  them,  or  to  any  of  the  inhabitants.* 

*  Id  Carey's  account  of  the  fever  of  1703,  we  find  satisfactory  proofs  of  this  fact  This 
intelligent  chronicler,  who,  as  already  stated,  was  a  xealous  contagionist,  remarks  that, 
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In  1798,  twenty-six  deaths  occarred  at  Chew's  Landing,  a  small  village  of 
New  Jersey,  about  ten  miles  from  the  city.  The  same  number  took  place  at 
Cooper's  Ferry,  opposite  the  city.  Many  cases  occurred  at  Trenton,  Lamber- 
ton,  Bristol,  Frankford,  Norristown,  and  Reading — and  several  of  these  ended 
&tally;^  bnt  in  none  of  these  instances  have  we  any  evidence  of  the  disease 
having  been  communicated. 

That  the  disease  has  been  introduced  into  the  city  by  the  arrival  from 
abroad  of  individuals  labouring  under  it,  and  that  this  introduction  has  not 
been  followed  by  any  ill  consequences,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  year 
1818,  two  cases  were  admitted  into  our  almshouse  hospital  from  an  Havana 
Tessel.  They  went  through  the  disease,  and  died  in  the  crowded  wards  of 
that  establishment.  But,  with  them  the  disease  ended.  The  same  result 
obtained  in  September,  1841,  when  a  patient  was  admitted  into  the  fever 
ward  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  there  died  and  was  dissected  without 
communicating  the  disease  to  his  attendants  or  physicians.'  Cases  in  good 
nomber  came  to  us  in  1854  from  Savannah — some  by  land,  others  by  sea. 
In  several  of  them  the  disease  broke  out  after  their  arrival — in  others,  during 
the  passage.  They  were  received  and  treated — ^they  recovered  or  died — in 
private  houses,  in  public  hotels,  and  in  the  hospital ;  but  in  no  one  instance 
was  the  disease  communicated  to  friends,  nurses,  physicians,  or  servants. 

in  defiftDce  of  all  the  resolutions  entered  into  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tarious  towns,  many 
of  our  infected  citizens  eyaded  their  Tigilance  and  took  refuge  among  them ;  and  he  con- 
fosses  that,  in  only  one  or  two  cases  is  it  known  they  communicated  the  infection.  But 
how  far  these  exceptions  can  be  relied  upon  we  shall  see.  **  Three  persons  from  Phila- 
ddphia,*'  he  proceeds  to  say,  **  died  with  this  disorder  in  one  house  at  Woodbury,  in  New 
Jorsey ;  they  had  been  attended  during  their  illness  by  the  family,  none  of  whom  caught 
tlM  infection.  Six  or  seyen  died  at  Darby,  as  many  at  Germantown,  and  eight  at  Had- 
drafield,  without  communicating  it  to  any  of  the  inhabitants.  A  man  from  Philadelphia, 
of  the  name  of  Cornell,  died  in  New  York,  about  two  days  after  his  arrival.  The  place 
of  bis  death  was  a  boarding-house,  in  which  were  a  number  of  boarders,  one  of  whom 
slept  in  the  same  bed  with  him.  Two  of  the  family  only  were  slightly  affected ;  but  not 
In  snch  a  degree  as  to  require  medical  aid.  Three  other  infected  persons  from  our  city, 
whOf  when  discoTcred,  were  remoTcd  to  GoTcmor's  Island,  died  there,  and  no  one  took 
tilt  disorder  from  them.  A  man  died  at  one  of  the  principal  tarems  in  Baltimore  of  the 
disorder.  Many  people  had  visited  and  attended  him  during  the  whole  of  his  ill- 
without  injury.  No  person  was  affected  but  his  doctor,  whose  indisposition  was  not 
of  long  continuance.  A  great  number  of  similar  instances  have  occurred  at  Burlington, 
Bordentown,  Lamberton,  Princeton,  Brunswick,  Woodbridge,  Newark,  Lancaster,  and 
Tuions  other  places,  and  in  no  case,  except  those  at  Baltimore  and  New  York,  has  the 
infection  spread"  (pp.  80,  81).  The  reader  who  is  aware  of  the  dangerous  character  and 
great  malignancy  of  the  yellow  fever,  will  feel  little  disposed  to  regard  as  instances  of  the 
disease  cases  of  so  slight  a  kind  as  to  require  no  medical  treatment;  nor  will  he  recog- 
idse  a  fair  case  of  the  fever  in  the  indisposition  of  the  physician  in  Baltimore,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  of  short  continuance,  and  slight ;  and  he  will  the  more  readily 
donbt  the  propagation  of  the  disease  in  that  case,  because,  had  such  a  propagation  oc- 
carred, it  would  follow  that  the  contagion  seized  one  who  only  occasionally  visited  the 
patient,  while  it  spared  those  by  whom  the  latter  was  attended. 

•  Currie,  Fever  of  1798,  p.  84;  Condie  and  Folwell,  p.  97. 

*  Stewardson,  American  Joum.,  Jan.  1842,  N.  S.,  iii.  91. 
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Much  reliance  has  been  placed,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  events  wbicli 
occarred  in  Baltimore  in  1793,  at  Gcrmantown  in  179S,  as  well  as  at  Wil- 
mington, Marens  Hook,  and  Chester,  to  prove  the  propagation  of  the  fcTer 
from  Philadelphia  to  neighbonring  towns,  and,  as  a  necessary  conseqnence,  iti 
contagions  character.    With  respect  to  the  first,  enough  has  already  been  ssid. 
The  instance  of  Germantown  deserves  a  more  serions  notice,  from  the  high  au- 
thority of  the  individnal  by  whom  it  was  recorded — the  late  Prof.  Wistar — and 
from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  addnced  by  Dr.  Chisholm,*  Dr.  Hosack,  Dr.  Gi- 
rardin,  and  others,  as  well  as  by  the  College  of  Physicians  of  this  city,  as  as 
adeqaate  example  of  the  contagions  character  of  the  disease.     In  the  first 
place,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  none  of  the  cases  which  occurred  in  Germin- 
town  came  under  the  immediate  observation  of  Dr.  Wistar.*    His  statement 
was  based  on  facts  collected  seven  years  after  the  event  by  Dr.  Heister,  who, 
at  that  time,  had  just  commenced  his  medical  studies,  and  whom  he  sent  to 
investigate  the  subject  and  collect  information — ^not,  as  it  would  appeir, 
from  the  physicians  of  the  place,  but  from  the  families  that  had  suffered. 
From  this  circumstance — the  incompetency  of  Dr.  Heister  to  decide,  at  that 
time,  on  matters  of  the  kind — and  the  imperfect  description  we  have  of  the 
cases,  we  would  be  justified  in  doubting  the  fact  of  their  being  true  yellov 
fever,  had  we  no  other  authority  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
But  granting  they  were  of  the  nature  contended  for,  we  may,  from  the  detaili 
given  by  Dr.  Wistar,  and  the  information  since  collected  from  the  physiciini 
of  the  place,  reject  all  idea  of  the  propagation  of  the  disease  to  that  village. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  Betsy  Johnson,  who  had  spent  some  days  in  PhUa- 
delphia.  On  the  27th  of  August,  fourteen  days  after  the  death  of  Miss  John- 
son, Mrs.  Duy  was  attacked  with  a  disease  supposed^  as  said  Dr.  Wistar,  to 
have  been  of  same  kind ;  and,  on  the  30th — or  seventeen  days  after  the  ?ame 
event — Mrs.  Hubbs  was  likewise  seized.  They  both  died.  Mr.  Duy  was  taken 
eighteen  days  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  sixteen  after  that  of  Mrs.  Hubbs,  and 
thirty-two  after  that  of  Miss  Johnson.  From  these  long  intervals  between 
the  eases  mentioned,  we  certainly  find  reason  to  doubt  the  communication  of 
the  disease  from  the  first  attacked  to  those  that  succeeded.  But  this  is  not  all. 
We  are  told  that  the  fever  did  not  reappear  in  the  Johnson  family  until  the 
17th  of  September,  or  thirty-five  days  after  the  death  of  Betsy  ;  and  yet  the 
members  of  that  family,  who  continued  to  the  last  to  nurse  and  attend  on  her, 
would,  in  all  probability,  had  she  been  the  focus  of  contagion,  have  been 
attacked  before  strangers,  who,  if  they  were  exposed  at  all,  must  have  been 
so  but  slightly  and  temporarily. 

In  addition,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  only  ten  persons  who,  according  to 
Dr.  Wistar,  took  the  disease  from  Miss  Johnson,  occupied  three  houses  lo- 
cated within  an  area  of  eighty  yards,  in  a  comparatively  low  situation,  and 
near  which  was  a  pond  of  stagnant  and  putrid  water,  which,  in  hot  weather, 

*  Letter  to  Dr.  Ilaj'garth,  pp.  177-8. 

'  This  is  stated  bj  Dr.  II.  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Jackson,  wbo  oommunlcatcd  it  to  Dr. 
Cbcrvin. 
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emitted  towards  moniing  a  highly  offensiye  smell.  It  may  also  be  mentioned, 
that  a  number  of  indiyidaals  from  other  parts  of  Germantown  yisited  the 
patients  with  perfect  impnnity,  the  fever  being  strictly  limited  to  residents 
of  the  small  infected  spot  in  question;  and  that  Qermantown  was  at  the 
time  crowded  with  fugitiyes  from  Philadelphia,  many  of  whom  became 
affected  with  the  fever,  and  died  or  recovered  without  communicating  it  to 
any  one.  From  Condie  and  Folwell  we  learn,  that  the  number  of  such  cases 
in  and  about  Germantown  amounted  that  season  to  fifty-eight,  of  whom 
thirty-three  died.  In  Germantown  proper,  there  were  thirty-seven  cases  and 
twenty  deaths ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Carter,  who  attended  a  large  proportion  of 
them,  testified  as  to  the  fact  of  the  disease  not  having  been  transmitted  in  a 
single  instance  from  the  sick  to  those  by  whom  they  were  attended.  Mr. 
Johnson,  brother  to  Betsy,  and  himself  a  firm  believer  in  contagion,  stated 
to  Dr.  Chervin  that,  of  the  numerous  cases  that  came  to  Germantown  from 
Philadelphia,  from  1793  to  1820,  none,  except  his  sister,  propagated  it  in 
that  village.  Dr.  Bonsall,  who  was  long  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine there,  certified  that  he  did  not  witness,  during  that  period,  a  single  case 
of  contagion ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Betton  states,  in  a  document  furnished  to 
Dr.  Chervin,  that  his  father,  who  also  practised  medicine  in  Germantown  in 
1798,  investigated  the  facts  recorded  by  Dr.  Wistar,  and  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  disease,  in  every  case,  had  not  been  communicated  from  Phila- 
delphia, but  had  arisen  from  local  causes.* 

When,  with  the  facts  before  us,  we  discover  that  Dr.  Rush,  Dr.  Cald- 
well, and  others,  take  no  notice  of  this  supposed  instance  of  propaga- 
tion ;  that  the  former  states  explicitly,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Miller,'  con- 
tuning  the  avowal  of  his  retraction,  that  the  disease  "has  uniformly 
perished  in  the  high  and  healthy  village  of  Germantown,"  we  will  find  cause 
to  attach  less  importance  to  the  outbreak  of  the  fever  in  that  village  as 
an  evidence  of  its  contagiousness,  than  is  done  by  the  opponents  of  the 
domestic  origin  of  the  disease.  Well  may  Dr.  Bancroft'  remark,  that  if 
snch' cases  had  really  occurred,  and  with  such  evidence  as  to  render  them 
credible,  Dr.  Rush,  who  must  have  heard  of  them,  and  who,  at  that  time, 
believed  that  the  disease  might  sometimes  be  contagious,  would  probably 
have  been  so  far  convinced  in  that  belief  as  to  have  abstained  from  the 
retraction  which  he  afterwards  made  of  it,  and  especially  have  hazarded, 
in  the  very  letter  containing  that  retraction,  the  declaration  I  have  alluded 
to.  The  fact  is,  the  publication  of  Dr.  Wistar  proved  satisfactory  to  none 
bat  such  as  were  already  decided  contagionists  ;  it  made  no  convert  to  the 
declining  cause  of  contagion,  and  was  not  instrumental  in  arresting  or  retard- 
ing the  change  then  taking  place  in  the  views  of  the  profession  relative  to 
the  question  of  the  origin  and  mode  of  propagation  of  the  disease. 

The  visitations  of  fever  at  Wilmington  (Del.),  in  1798  and  1802,  which,  as 

1  See  Cherrin,  Arch.  Q^nerales,  ztU.  150 ;   R^ponse  ftux  All^gatloiu  de  M.  GLrardin, 
pp.  7,  8. 
*  WorkB,  It.  165.  *  Essay  on  Yellow  Fever,  p.  415. 
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may  be  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  were  adduced  by  Drs.  Tilton  and  Monro,* 
and  the  opponents  of  the  domestic  origin  of  the  disease  generally,  as  illustzi- 
tions  of  the  propagation  of  the  latter  from  Philadelphia,  where  it  then  reigned 
epidemically,  will  be  found,  on  close  and  accurate  examination,  as  unsatisfae- 
tory  as  the  outbreak  in  Germantown.  Dr.  Rush,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  events  in  that  town  at  the  Tarious  periods  mentioned, 
states  explicitly,  in  the  letter  just  referred  to,  that  the  supposition  of  the 
disease  having  proved  contagious  there  was  perfectly  destitute  of  foundatioa 
(iv.  165);  and  the  several  publications  of  Dr.  Yaughan,  supported  by  the 
certificate  furnished  by  Dr.  Didier  to  Dr.  Chervin,  will  serve  to  convince 
every  unprejudiced  mind  that  the  disease  was  not  introduced  from  Philadelphia 
or  elsewhere;  that  it  was  due  to  the  operation  of  local  causes,  and  that  it  mani- 
fested no  contagious  property.  The  contrary  view  rests  mainly  on  assertion; 
and  the  accounts  published  by  its  supporters  contain  statements  which  most, 
to  say  the  least,  create  doubts  as  to  its  correctness. 

Thus,  when  we  are  told,  by  importationists  themselves,  that  the  first  ease 
that  came  from  Philadelphia  in  1798  communicated  the  fever  to  no  one; 
when  the  only  reason  assigned  in  favour  of  their  views  is  the  fact  that  the 
fever  became  epidemic  between  the  15th  and  20th  of  August — but  a  few  dajs 
after  a  young  man  from  that  city  had  been  attacked — and  that  shallop  men, 
who  passed  from  one  place  to  the  other,  were  the  first  victims ;  when  we 
learn  that  infected  household  goods  and  furniture  brought  by  the  shallops 
had  more  influence  in  spreading  the  contagion  than  diseased  persons ;  when, 
by  the  same  authorities,  it  is  affirmed  that  stronger  exhalations  arise  from 
persons  affected  with  this  fever  than  in  other  febrile  diseases — to  such  a 
degree,  indeed,  that  many  appeared  to  have  been  affected  by  the  contagion 
at  a  distance  from  the  sick  reaching  quite  across  the  streets — but,  at  the 
same  time,  that  in  no  instance  did  those  who  fled  to^  the  country  commu- 
nicate it  to  others ;  when,  with  all  this  before  us,  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
state  of  the  localities  where  the  fever  appeared  and  prevailed  was  such  as  to 
favour  the  development  of  fever,  and  that  the  temperature  was  truly  tropical; 
and  when,  besides,  we  recollect  that  Dr.  Vaughau  found  sufficient  reason,  as 
the  result  of  his  experience,  to  discard  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  which  he 
had  originally  upheld,  and  took  pains  to  refute  the  conclusion  of  the  advo- 
cates of  importation* — we  can  have  but  little  hesitation  in  refusing  our  assent 
to  the  opinion  of  the  few  who  contend  that  the  yellow  fever  was  carried 
from  Philadelphia  to  Wilmington,  and  there  spread  by  contagion.' 

'  Tilton,  letter  to  Dr.  Currie,  Fey.  of  1798,  p.  138;  Ibid.,  letter  to  Dr.  Miller,  RepoaiL, 
Hi.  rJ8;  Mouro,  letter  to  Dr.  Miller,  ib.,  iii.  136. 

'  Vaughan,  letter  to  Dr.  Miller  on  the  fever  of  1798  in  Wilmington,  Reposit.,  iii.  308; 
Ibid.,  Fev.  of  1802,  p.  19. 

3  1802. — 1.  **  Ann  Davidson,  the  only  person  who  was  or  could  be  suspected  of  intro- 
ducinp:  contagion  among  us,  came  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  to  her 
father's  house,  in  King  i^trcet,  and  was  reported  to  be  affected  with  contagions  fever  oa 
the  loth.  She  recovered  without  suffering  any  of  the  more  violent  symptoms  of  malig- 
nant disease,  and  removed  into  the  country.  2.  The  family  in  which  she  resided  consisted 
of  ten  persons,  all  of  whom  remained  well  until  the  7th  of  September,  when  her  mother 
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The  history  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Chester,  in  1798,  as  given  by  Dr.  Cur- 
rie,*  is  most  unsatisfactory  when  adduced  as  an  example  of  the  propagation 
of  that  disease  by  personal  contagion ;  for  it  amounts  to  this,  and  nothing 
more,  that  a  lad  who  had  slept  two  nights  on  board  a  shallop  employed,  a 
diort  time  before,  in  trading  to  Philadelphia,  died  with  black  vomit  and  yel- 
low suffusion  on  the  31st  of  July.  Another  lad,  who  had  likewise  slept  on 
board  the  same  shallop,  was  taken  ill,  but  recovered.  Seven  days  after  the 
decease  of  the  first,  his  mother  and  brother  were  both  attacked  with  fever,  of 
which  the  latter  died  on  the  eleventh  day.  From  this  time  other  cases  oc- 
curred among  the  people  of  the  vicinity,  some  only  of  whom  had  visited  the 
patients ;  and  after  the  1st  of  September  the  disease  spread  in  every  part  of 
the  village,  and  destroyed,  before  it  ceased,  all  but  five  or  six  out  of  fifty 
persons  that  were  attacked.  We  are  not  told,  however,  that  there  was  any 
one  on  board  the  shallop  ill  with  the  fever,  and  capable  of  communicating  it 
to  the  boys  above  mentioned.  None  of  the  crew  are  said  to  have  suffered  at 
any  time  from  the  disease ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  added  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  unfavourable  position  of  Chester  in  point  of  salubrity;  to  the  fact 
that  the  locality  affected  lay  near  the  margin  of  the  river  Delaware  and  along 
the  decayed  wharf,  and  was  such  as  generally  promotes  the  development,  under 
conditions  of  atmosphere  such  as  existed  then,  of  malignant  fever;  that  the 
march  of  the  epidemic  was  similar  to  that  observed  in  diseases  arising  from 
local  causes ;  that  an  epidemic  influence  was  prevailing  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  country,  and  the  fever  sprang  up  spontaneously  in  several  localities ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  importation  of  the  fever  on  that  occasion  was  contra- 
dicted by  the  highest  medical  authorities  of  the  time,'  we  can  run  no  risk 
in  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  example  is  not  one  from  which  the  conta- 
gionists  can  derive  much  support  to  their  views. 

Of  the  fever  which  occurred,  in  1798,  at  Marcus  Hook,  a  small  town  situ- 
ated  on  the  Delaware,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Philadelphia,  we  know  but 
little.  It  is  mentioned  by  Currie  (p.  136),  Condie  and  Folwell  (p.  96),  and 
mare  fully  by  Dr.  Sayres,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Currie ;'  all  of  whom  adduce  it 
aa  an  example  of  the  propagation  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Currie  contents  him- 
self with  stating  (p.  136)  that  the  disease  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
by  infected  persons  from  Philadelphia.    In  another  place  (p.  102)  he  tells  us 

had  an  attack  of  fever,  after  a  journey  of  ten  miles  into  the  country,  performed  partly  on 
foot  and  partly  in  an  open  cart.  8.  In  the  mean  time,  T.  MusgroTe's  son,  Ann  Hadley, 
Capt  West's  girl,  Mr.  Cloud,  and  Hannah  Robinson,  in  the  same  square,  and  R.  Hagin's 
■on,  J.  Warner's  girl,  £.  Dale,  and  others,  in  different  directions,  were  attacked  with 
malignant  fever.  4.  If  Ann  Davidson's  disease  had  been  contagious,  and  the  only  source 
of  future  disease,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  one  or  more  of  the  ten  per- 
sons confined  in  a  small  house  with  her  would  have  been  the  first  affected  by  the  con- 
tagion?"* 

>  Fever  of  1798,  pp.  134, 135.  »  Rush,  iv.  166. 

»  See  Currie,  Fever  of  1798,  p.  136;  Condie  and  Folwell,  p.  96. 


*  Vaughan,  Fever  of  1802,  pp.  15, 16.    See  also  Med.  Reposit,  vi.  299,  800. 
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that  two  persons  from  Philadelphia  were  attacked  with  the  fever  and  £ed 
soon  after,  that  five  of  the  family  with  whom  they  resided  were  attacked  ii 
succession,  and  that  every  one  of  them  died.  Condie  and  Folwell  speak  of 
that  introduction  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  but  Dr.  Sayres,  entering  more  iato 
details,  gives  a  somewhat  different  version  of  the  rise  of  the  disease.  The 
first  case  that  came  under  his  notice  was  on  the  2d  of  Aognst.  This  wu  t 
shallop  man,  who  came  from  Philadelphia  four  days  previous  to  the  attad. 
He  died  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease.  The  next  five  cases  were  personi 
who  were  but  a  few  days  from  Philadelphia — from  two  to  eight  days.  The 
disease  appeared  to  increase  considerably  by  the  20th  of  that  month.  The 
greater  part  of  those  who  were  lately  from  Philadelphia  died  between  the 
second  and  sixth  day  of  their  attack.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place,  who  had  the 
disease,  and  who  had  not  been  to  the  city,  recovered  in  greater  proportioa. 
''The  disease,"  Dr.  Sayres  adds,  "appeared  in  a  number  of  cases,  evidently 
communicated  by  contagion — in  some  cases  from  the  sick,  and  several  cues 
from  the  bed  linen,  &c.  Though,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  which 
speedily  terminated  fatally,  I  was  not  able  to  trace  the  smallest  vestige  of 
contagion  being  previously  applied  or  received." 

In  this  instance,  again,  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything  to  lend  support  to 
the  opinion  of  the  transmissibility  of  the  fever.  In  the  first  place,  we  most 
bear  in  mind,  that  at  that  time  all  febrile  attacks  accompanied  with  yellow 
suffusiop  of  the  eyes  and  skin,  and  characterized  by  symptoms  of  malignancj 
were  regarded  as  cases  of  true  yellow  fever.  Let  the  reader  recollect,  also, 
that  Marcus  Hook,  like  many  other  places  along  the  margin  of  the  river  ii 
placed  in  the  midst  of  localities  which,  under  the  influence  of  particular  m^ 
teorological  conditions,  arc  prolific  of  fever;  and  let  him  recollect,  besides, 
that  aDiong  those  who  had  not  been  to  Philadelphia,  the  disease  was  moch 
less  violent  in  character ;  and  he  will,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  doubt,  that 
such  individuals  laboured  under  the  disease  then  prevailing  in  that  citj. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact,  that  shallop-men  who  had  recently  visited  the 
city,  and  fugitives  from  the  same  were  among  the  first  attacked,  cannot  be 
regarded,  without  positive  proof  to  that  effect,  as  having  communicated  the 
fever  to  the  rest  of  the  community ;  while  the  transmissibility  of  the  disease 
is  rendered  more  than  doubtful  by  the  admission  that  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  most  formidable  eases,  no  vestige  of  contagion  could  be  disco- 
vered. If,  in  such  cases — probably  the  most  numerous — the  disease  could 
arise  from  causes  distinct  from  contagion,  we  cannot,  in  fair  logic,  attribute 
the  others  to  the  latter,  merely  because  they  communicated  directly  or  indi- 
rectly with  the  sick,  inasmuch  as  they  were  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
same  agencies  which  produced  the  disease  in  those  in  whom  no  **  vestige  of 
contagion'^  was  traced,  and  would,  in  ail  probability,  like  these  have  sickened, 
had  tliev  not  communicated  with  the  sick. 

Dr.  ^Miller  ( IVorks,  j).  lOS),  informs  us  that  during  the  epidemic  of  New 
York  in  1805,  many  persons  who  had  contracted  the  disease  in  that  city,  died 
of  it  in  Boston,  Albany,  and  other  cities  at  a  distance ;  many  likewise  at 
Greenwich,  Brooklyn,  and  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood.     In  no  in- 
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fteBGe,  did  these  yictims  of  the  epidemic  commonicate  contagion.  Eight 
CMes  occnrred  at  Newport  in  179S,  all  of  whom  took  it  at  New  York.  Five 
tf  them  ended  fatally ;  bat  the  disease  did  not  extend.^ 

Dr.  J.  B.  Beck  (in  the  Appendix  to  his  edition  of  Gregory's  Practice  of 
MkHcine,  i.  653),  informs  as  that,  daring  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  of 
New  York  in  1822,  six  persons  lay  sick  with  it  at  Greenwich,  a  Tillage  abont 
a  mile  from  the  city.  All  of  these  had  contracted  the  disease  in  the  infected 
district ;  five  of  the  six  died  there.  In  no  instance  did  they  communicate  the 
ilseaae  to  physicians,  nnrses,  attendants,  or  Mends.  To  give  additional 
weight  to  this  fact.  Dr.  Beck  remarks,  it  should  be  recollected  that  to  this 
phce,  had  been  transferred  the  seat  of  business ;  that  in  consequence  of  this, 
almost  all  the  merchants  of  the  city  had  retired  to  it,  and  that  to  accom- 
modate them,  hundreds  of  temporary  buildings  had  been  erected.  From 
this  influx  of  inhabitants,  it  may  naturally  be  inferred  that  the  village  was 
crowded  to  excess,  from  which  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  want  of  comfort- 
able accommodations,  everything  seemed  favourable  to  the  propagation  of 
the  disease.  Still,  although  a  number  of  very  decided  cases  of  the  fever 
were  carried  to  this  place,  lay  sick  and  died,  it  was  not,  in  a  single  instance, 
communicated. 

Dr.  Beck  further  says,  that  in  addition  to  the  cases  already  recorded, 
there  were  a  large  number  of  persons  who,  after  having  contracted  the 
seeds  of  the  disease  in  the  city,  sickened  after  their  removal  into  different 
and  distant  parts  of  the  country.  There  occurred  about  thirty-six  cases  of 
this  kind — ^three  in  Jersey  City;  one  at  Tappan  (N.  Y.);  six  at  Blooming- 
dale  ;  one  at  Albany ;  three  at  Middletown  Point ;  four  in  different  parts  of 
New  Jersey;  one  at  Newton  (L.  I.)  ;  one  at  New  Canaan  (Conn.)  ;  two  at 
Amboy  (N.  J.);  one  at  Hempstead  (L.  I.);  one  at  Westchester;  one  at 
Bloomfield  (N.  J.);  one  at  Woodbridge  (N.  J.);  one  at  Saugatuck  (Conn.); 
two  at  Boshwick  (L.  I.) ;  two  at  Elizabcthtown  (N.  J.),  and  one  at  Boston. 
"  Of  these,  there  were  twenty-seven  deaths,  being  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
namber,  or  seventy-five  per  cent.,  proving  the  disease  to  have  been  of  a  very 
dedded  and  malignant  character;  and  yet,  not  in  a  single  instance,  was  the 
disease  communicated." 

As  a  counterpart  to  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  the  fever  prevailed 
at  Brooklyn  in  1809,"  it  was  strictly  limited  to  that  place,  and  was  not  pro- 
pagated even  to  New  York,'  which  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  between  which  and  Brooklyn,  a  constant  intercourse  is  kept  up ; 
where  patients  from  the  infected  spot  were  received,*  and  where  we  may 
presume,  notwithstanding  all  that  Dr.  Hosack  has  said,  to  account  for  the 
immanity  consistently  with  his  particular  views,  that  the  contagion,  had  it 
existed,  would  have  spread  more  readily  than  it  is  said  to  have  occasionally 
done  in  the  purer  air  of  the  country. 

»  Carrie,  Ferer  of  1798,  p.  79. 

«  GiUespie,  Med.  and  Philos.  Reg.,  i.  101.  »  Reposit,  xiii.  199. 

*  Regist,  i.  279;  ii.  94;  Ilosack  on  Contag.,  Works,  i.  806. 

VOL.  n. — 31 
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In  1853,  several  cases  reached  New  York  from  some  places  south.  Tvo, 
in  particalar,  died  in  the  hospital,  and,  after  death,  were  thoroughly  dissected, 
but  the  disease  was  not  communicated  to  any  one.  The  same  thing  occurred 
later  in  the  season.  We  know  that,  during  our  revolutionary  war,  fever  pre- 
vailed to  an  unprecedented  extent  in  the  West  Indies  (as  any  one  may  lean 
from  Dr.  Hunter,  &c.).  Sir  G.  Blane  informs  us,  that  during  that  periods 
very  large  number  of  sick  were  landed  at  New  York  from  the  British  fleets. 
Eleven  sail  of  the  line  arrived  there  early  in  September,  1780,  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line  in  the  same  month,  two  years  after.  From 
each  of  these  fleets — no  quarantine  existing — a  great  number  of  sick,  afflicted 
with  malignant  fevers,  were  sent  to  the  hospitals.  The  same  was  done  in  the 
autumn  of  1781 ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  fever  was  not  communicated 
to  any  one. 

To  examine  in  detail  all  the  instances  adduced  in  proof  of  the  propagation 
of  the  yellow  fever  from  the  cities  of  this  country  to  other  cities,  towns,  or 
villages,  more  or  less  distant,  would  lead  us  much  too  far.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  not  one  of  those  instances  has  been  satisfactorily  made  out,  but  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  numerous  cases  might  be  collected  showing  the  perfect 
immunity  attending  the  introduction,  even  in  those  very  same  places,  of  pe^ 
sons  laboaring  under  the  disease.  W^itness  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
reputed  transmission  of  the  fever  from  New  Orleans  to  Madisonville,  in  1818, 
as  recorded  by  Dr.  New  in  a  document  famished  by  him  to  Dr.  Cherrin. 
The  disease  occurred  in  a  tavern  crowded  with  persons  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  where  several  individuals  labouring  under  the  disease  had  been  received 
from  New  Orleans.  Some  of  the  patients  died ;  others  recovered.  Ow 
month  after ^  when  the  town  was  entirely  free  from  sick  and  convalescents, 
the  keeper's  family  took  the  disease,  and  several  of  them  died.  It  may  be 
remarked  that,  in  another  tavern,  frequented  by  the  better  classes  and  less 
crowded  than  the  former,  the  disease  was  not  propagated,  tliongh  patients 
from  New  Orleans  were  there,  in  like  manner,  received.*  The  rest  of  the 
population  remained  perfectly  free  from  the  disease. 

If  Dr.  Monette  afifirms,  and  Drs.  Strobcl,  Carpenter,  &c.,"  repeat,  that 
the  fever  was,  at  different  times,  introduced  in  all  the  towns  or  villages  of 
the  south  and  southwest  referred  to  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  writings  of 
Perlee,  Merrill,  Cartwrigbt,  Thomas,  Barton,  Dowler,  Stone,  Drake,  and 
many  others;  the  various  reports  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Orleans; 
the  certificates  furnished  by  Drs.  Kissani  and  Osborn  to  Dr.  Chervin,'  and 
numerous  articles  inserted  in  the  volumes  of  the  Neic  York  Medical  Jit'posi' 
tori/,  and  other  professional  periodicals,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  pre- 
sent, contain  a  mass  of  facts  sufficient  to  overturn  the  fabric  erected  bv  the 

m 

contagionists  out  of  the  instances  of  communication  they  adduce,  or  at  least 

»  Report  of  the  Acad.,  p.  15. 

«  Mouctte,  pp.  04.  05,  GO,  07;  Strobel,  pp.  117,  128,  130,  187;  Carpenter,  pp.  17, 18, 
22,  23,  25,  20,  27,  28,  29. 

*  Rapport  de  rAcademie,  p.  25  (note). 
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to  create  a  strong  suspicion  as  to  the  accaracy  of  these,  or  of  the  dedactions 
drawn  from  the  circumstances  connected  with  their  occurrence. 

The  following  statement  I  derive  from  Dr.  Dowler^s  account  of  the  fever 
of  New  Orleans  in  1853  (p.  63).  The  late  Mexican  war  furnishes  the 
most  complete  refutation  of  the  contagiousness  of  yellow  fever  in  the  ab- 
sence of  quarantine,  so  far  as  negative  evidence  can  go.  If  the  United 
States  Government  had  tried  to  devise  an  experiment,  on  a  vast  scale,  to 
ascertain  whether  yellow  fever  could  be  propagated  by  ships  and  armies, 
it  could  not  have  achieved  its  purpose  more  effectually.  In  1846-47-48, 
this  malady  existed  in  Tampieo  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  very  severe  in 
New  Orleans  in  1847.  The  troops  and  the  material  of  the  army  leaving 
New  Orleans  for  Vera  Cruz,  and  Vera  Cruz  for  the  interior  of  Mexico, 
did  not  suffer  themselves  from  yellow  fever,  nor  spread  contagion  through 
the  towns  and  country.  In  1848,  thousands  of  the  returning  soldiers 
passed  through  Vera  Cruz  in  June,  where  yellow  fever  existed,  and  on  reach- 
ing Ne^  Orleans  in  July  and  ^August,  a  few  died  out  of  fifteen  thousand 
who  remained  in  the  city  and  its  environs  some  time,  without  communicating 
any  disease  to  the  city  by  means  of  their  goods,  army  materials,  and  selves. 
Thousands  thus,  without  having  been  quarantined,  remained  in  the  city  for  a 
time  and  quitted  it  for  their  homes  in  other  towns  and  places,  without  having 
communicated  the  disease  to  any  one.  After  the  reduction  of  Vera  Cruz, 
ycUow  fever  appeared,  and  many  invalids  and  sick  persons  were  sent  to  New 
Orleans  and  other  places  for  treatment,  in  the  transports  which  carried  out 
ihe  troops,  yet  they  did  not  propagate  the  disease  anywhere.  Thus,  at  least 
fifty  thousand  experiments  made  in  Tampieo,  Vera  Cruz,  and  New  Orleans, 
not  to  name  other  places,  produced  no  proofs  of  personal  or  other  kind  of 
contagion,  though  in  both  the  first-named  places  yellow  fever  prevailed  mo- 
derately among  residents  not  acclimatized. 

Pew  places  are  more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  yellow  fever  ships  than 
the  Balize,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Dr.  Drake  well  remarks, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  disease,  we  should,  d  priori,  expect 
to  find  it  a  great  scourge  of  this  little  population ;  and  yet  it  appears  to  be 
a  rare  visitor,  and  is  not  regarded  with  the  least  concern  (ii.  212).  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  been  epidemic  there,  while  every  one  to  whom  Dr. 
Drake  spoke  there  "favourably  contrasted  the  Balize  with  New  Orleans  in 
reference  to  the  fever."  Wlien  introduced  there,  the  disease  has  never  spread ; 
while,  on  several  occasions,  it  has  originated  in  the  place.  Plaquemine  has 
often  been  visited  by  the  yellow  fever.  But,  on  several  occasions,  when  in- 
troduced there,  the  disease  has  afforded  proofs  of  its  non-transmissibility. 
Several  examples  of  this  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Drake  who  collected  them  on 
the  spot.  (/J.,  p.  249.) 

A  large  portion  of  the  fugitives  from  Natchez  in  1823,  sought  an  asylum  in 
the  town  of  Washington,  six  miles  to  the  east,  where  they  sickened  and  died 
in  large  numbers ;  but  no  one  took  the  disease.  This  is  stated  positively  by 
Dr.  Cartwright,  and  Dr.  Drake  assured  himself,  while  at  Washington,  of  the 
truth  of  the  fact.    It  must  be  remarked,  that  though  there  have  often  been 
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sporadic  cases  at  Washington,  the  disease  has  .only  been  once  epidemic  tbm. 
On  that  occasion,  it  was  thought  by  Dr.  Monette  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Natchez.  But  the  truth  of  this  is  far  from  having  been  proved,  as  erery 
one  may  know,  who  will  peruse  Dr.  Cartwright's  essay  in  the  ninth  Tolome  of 
the  Recorder,  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  while  Natchez  has  suffered 
several  times,  Washington  has  suffered  but  once,  though  persona  fled  froa 
the  former  to  the  latter  for  protection. 

At  Memphis,  which  is  within  the  yellow  fever  zone,  the  disease  has  prevailed, 
and  has  often  been  brought  to  that  city,  and  proved  fatal  in  the  hotels  tod 
boarding-houses ;  but  not  propagated.  This,  Dr.  Drake  was  informed  of  by 
a  physician  of  the  place,  Dr.  Wyatt  Christian.  In  1842,  the  steamer  Lou- 
isiana stopped  at  the  wharf  for  twenty-four  hours,  having  sixteen  yellow 
fever  patients  on  board ;  and  though  the  people  of  Memphis  visited  her 
throughout  the  whole  time,  no  one  contracted  the  disease.^  In  1853,  when 
the  fever  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  one  hundred  places  along  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  around  Mobile,  &c.,  no  quarantine  regolatioBi 
were  adopted  in  Memphis;  no  special  sanitary  measures  were  instituted  with 
the  view  of  preventing  an  incursion  of  the  epidemic.  Boats  freighted  with 
merchandise  saturated  with  the  atmosphere  of  New  Orleans,  and  other  ia- 
fected  towns,  landed  at  the  wharf  almost  every  day ;  a  number  of  persons, 
labouring  under  the  disease  were  carried  through  the  streets  to  the  hospital — 
many  dying  there,  and  some  in  private  families,  and  yet  no  sickness  was  com- 
municated to  nurses,  friends,  or  physicians,  or  to  the  public  at  large." 

In  1837,  when  the  city  of  Natchez  was  laid  waste  by  the  devastating  in- 
fluence of  the  disease,  uumerons  cases  in  every  stage  of  the  disease — from  the 
initiatory  symptoms  to  the  black  vomit — were  landed  at  Yicksburg  from 
boats,  and  ushered  into  crowded,  filthy  boarding-houses,  with  ten  or  a  dozen 
in  a  room,  and  in  not  a  single  instance,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Uicks, 
did  a  nurse  or  attendant  become  afifected  with  the  fever,  though  many  of 
those  landed  died  with  black  vomit.  Such  was  the  case  in  1839.  Dr.  Uicks 
attended  numerous  cases  that  were  landed  from  boats  from  Natchez,  the  city 
being  then  crowded  with  paupers,  who  were  flying  from  disease  and  conta- 
gion, as  they  supposed,  as  is  usual  in  our  southern  cities  when  an  epidemic 
breaks  out ;  but  in  no  instance  did  he  witness  any  disposition  to  contagion. 
In  1841,  many  citizens  fled  from  Yicksburg  when  the  epidemic  was  declared 
to  exist.  A  large  portion  of  them  sickened  at  different  points,  and  many 
died,  all  of  whom  bad  numerous  attendants,  and  in  no  instance  did  any  of 
their  friends  or  nurses  ''  sicken  with  the  disease,  notwithstanding  they  all  died 
with  the  black  vomit — the  ripe  stage  of  contagion — if  contagion  could  be.'" 

"  Numerous  cases  have  occurred,"  says  Dr.  A.  Smith,  *'  of  persons  exposed 
in  Houston  and  Galveston,  who  afterwards  sickened  and  died  of  black  vomit 
on  the  farms  and  plantations.     In  no  instance  did  these  give  rise  to  yellow 

>  Drake,  ii.  283. 

•  Tuck.,  N.  0.  Journ.,  x.  CG5;  xi.  187;    Merrill,  Memphis  Recorder,  Sept.   1854,  p. 
95 ;  Smith,  N.  0.  Journ.,  x.  C62. 

*  JSew  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  t.  224-5. 
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ferer.  Mj  own  observation  has  folly  satisfied  me  that  in  Texas,  yellow  fever 
li  in  no  degree  commnnicable  from  one  person  to  another,  but  that  exposure 
fa  aa  infected  district  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  development  of  the 

The  old  Spanish  and  French  village  of  Natchitoches  is  situated  on  Red  River. 
"  In  the  month  of  August,  1839,  several  persons  from  New  Orleans  had  the 
fever  in  that  town,  but  no  case  occurred  in  its  own  population,  which 
iODoanted  to  about  five  hundred.'**  Dr.  Lebby,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Strobel, 
Mates  another  strong  fact.  The  mate  of  a  lighter,  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  in  the  harbour  about  seven  or 
eight  months,  slept  one  night  in  Charleston,  in  September,  1838.  On  the 
foarth  day  he  sickened,  and  although  he  was  among  children  at  Sullivan's 
Idand,  and  others  who  were  liable  to  contract  the  disease,  no  instance  of  it 
oecnrred  in  the  family ;  he  recovered.' 

In  1854,  fever  cases  were  received  at  Mobile  without  hinderance  from 
Montgomery  and  other  places,  and  yet  the  disease  was  not  communicated  by 
one  of  them.  The  disease,  that  season,  existed  to  a  slight  extent,  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  amounting  to  38,  and  that  of  cases,  it  is  supposed,  to  about 
800 ;  but  all  these  arose  independently  of  any  possible  imported  contagion. 
"Why  was  not  Mobile  scourged  ?* 

At  Portersville,  on  the  lake  between  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  several 
Imndred  people  were  assembled  in  the  summer  of  1854.  Of  these,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  were  collected  in  one  inclosure.  Among  these,  no  case 
of  yellow  fever  occurred,  though  five  imported  ones  were  brought  in,  nursed 
by  different  persons,  and  two  died  with  black  vomit.  These  facts  Dr.  Nott, 
ftom  whom  I  quote,  obtained  from  Dr.  J.  W.  Moore,  a  very  intelligent  gen- 
tleman who  lives  at  Portersville,  and  saw  every  case  of  sickness  that  occurred 
there.  Dr.  Nott  attributes  the  exemption  of  the  place  from  an  epidemic 
extension  of  the  disease  to  the  circumstance  of  the  New  Orleans  boats  not 
tOQchiDg  there.^  Similar  occurrences  have  been  noted  during  the  summer 
and  antumn  of  1853  at  Concordia  Parish,  at  Clinton,  at  Centreville,  at  Lake 
Providence,  and  at  Biloxi  Bay,  Bladon  Springs,  Cahawba  (Ala.),  Black  River, 
Chunesville,  Portersville,  and  Trinity  ;•  in  Thibodeauxville,  Little  Rock,  Colom- 
bia, Sabine  River,  &c. ;'  in  all  of  which  places  individuals  labouring  under  the 
fcrer  have  completely  failed  to  propagate  it." 

These  facts  should  be  sufficient  to  render  very  problematical  the  argument 
In  favour  of  the  contagiousness  and  transmissibility,  or  the  latter  alone,  of 
the  yellow  fever,  founded  on  the  supposed  propagation  of  the  latter  by  the 
rick  or  otherwise,  in  places  communicating  with  New  Orleans  or  Mobile,  or 
other  infected  cities  and  towns ;  for  inasmuch  as  the  disease  was  not  propa- 

>  Trans,  of  Med.  Assoc.,  vii.  686.  ■  Drake,  il.  246. 

»  Strobel,  p.  192. 

*  Kctchnm,  Trans,  of  State  of  Alabama  for  1866,  p.  111. 

»  New  Orleans  Journal,  x.  579.  «  Barton's  Rept.,  pp.  277-8. 

^  Fenner,  Trans,  of  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  vii.  502-628. 

*  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  New  Orleans,  pp.  89-65. 
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gated  in  many  localities  within  the  fever  zone,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  beet 
thus  carried  elsewhere.  The  fact  of  this  propagation  is  the  more  to  be 
doubted,  and  the  inference  drawn  from  it  is  the  more  evidently  vitiated  from 
the  circumstance  that  during  the  very  season  when  those  proofs  of  traosmk- 
sibility  are  said  to  have  presented  themselves,  the  disease  is  proved  to  hire 
originated  spontaneously  in  many  towns,  villages,  and  even  plantations 
situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  former — at  Fort  Adams,  New  Kirer, 
Bayou  Sarah,  St.  Francisville,  Lake  Providence,  Centreville,  Natchitoches, 
Woodlawn,  Selma,  and  Hollywood.^  It  had  done  so  before  at  Plaqnemioe 
in  1845,  Port  Hudson  in  1841,  at  Natchez  in  1823 — to  say  nothing  of  other 
periods  of  epidemics  in  that  city' — at  Galliopolis  in  1796,  &c.,  and  on 
several  plantations.^ 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  failure  of  the  propagation  of  the  disease  in  manj 
places  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  sick  or  merchandise.     On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  spontaneous  origin  of  the  same  disease  in  very  manj 
localities,  and  independently  of  the  arrival  of  the  sick  or  of  infected  boats. 
Where,  then,  let  me  ask,  is  the  propriety  of  attributing  the  occurrence  of  the 
fever  anywhere  to  circumstances  which  have  failed  completely  to  produce  the 
effect  in  many  instances,  and  which  were  as  completely  dispensed  with  in  manj 
others  ?    The  absence  of  connection,  as  cause  and  effect,  between  such  arri- 
vals and  the  appearance  of  the  fever  will  be  the  more  apparent  to  the  carefol 
inquirer  when  he  bears  in  mind  the  kind  of  evidence  on  which  most  of  such 
cases  of  communication  rest,  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  adduced  in  proof 
of  the  after  propagation  of  the  disease,  and  the  character  and  calling  of  some 
of  the  individuals  whose  testimony  is  appealed  to.  A  steamboat,  a  railroad  car, 
or  stage  arrives  with  an  individual — sick  or  well — from  some  infected  place. 
Some  days,  or  even  weeks  after,  another  individual  is  taken  ill  with  the  dis- 
ease, and  dies  or  recovers — it  matters  not  whether  he  has  seen  or  approached 
the  former,  or  kept  aloof.     It  may  be  that  in  the  first  instance,  the  disease 
has  shown  itself  in  individuals  who  had  a  short  time  before  opened  boxes  of 
goods,  or  had  approached  such  goods.     It  spreads  among  those  who  have 
been  near  the  sick,  but  as  frequently  among  persons  at  a  distance,  or  who 
have  passed,  or  who  have  resided  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street ;  and 
forthwith  a  febrile  complaint,  which,  in  a  thousand  i)laces,  and  under  every 
variety  of  circumstance  calculated  to  favour  the  diffusion  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  to  be  incapable  of  communica- 
tion, even  to  those  who  surround  the  sick,  and  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  with 
them,  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  and  propagated  in  the  way  men- 
tioned.    In  some  instances,  the  believer  in  such  extraordinary  instances  of 
transmission  can  only  adduce  in  support  of  his  opinion  the  popular  rumors 
of  the  place,  which  he  not  unfrcqnently  gets  at  second  hand.     Sometimes 
that  opinion  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  individual  first  attacked  may 

»  Report  of  Sanit.  Com.  of  New  Orleans,  pp.  16,  80,  38,  86,  88,  40,  47,  56,  61,  68, 109, 
113,  129. 
«  Drake,  ii.  249,  252,  2G7.  »  Fenner,  pp.  609-13. 
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'liftTe  Tisited  a  steamboat— sometimes  oq  the  on  dit  or  recollection  of  a  casual 
obserYcr,  male  or  female.  In  not  a  few  instances,  the  chroniclers  of  such 
events  are  clergymen,  shopkeepers,  and  village  mechanics,  whose  aTocations 
and  mental  trainings  do  not  fit  them  for  conducting  investigations  of  this 
nature,  and  who,  like  people  at  large,  almost  invariably  connect  contagion 
with  the  spread  of  the  disease ;  or  physicians,  who,  judging  from  their  re- 
ports, are  not  exactly  the  sort  of  men  to  whom  we  should  look  for  correct  con- 
clusions in  matters  of  the  kind,  or  who  are  blinded  by  strong  predilections  in 
ftBLvonr  of  contagion.  Would  that  such  views  were  entertained  only  by  iudi- 
yidnals  of  the  class  mentioned.  Unfortunately,  they  receive  the  sanction  of 
some  professional  men  of  respectable  standing,  from  whom  better  things 
could  have  been  expected,  and  who,  as  already  remarked,  are  not  over- 
fiBLsUdious  as  to  the  nature  of  the  facts  by  which  they  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  subjugated. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that,  at  each  visitation  of  the  fever  at  Gibraltar,  many 
individuals  took  refuge  at  Tangiers  and  other  towns  of  the  opposite  coast  of 
Africa;  and  yet  we  do  not  find  that  in  a  single  instance  the  disease  was  com- 
municated to  the  inhabitants.  Sir  James  Fellowes  states  that,  during  the 
height  of  the  epidemic  of  1800,  Mr.  Cardoza,  the  highly  respected  chief  of 
the  Jews  at  Gibraltar,  embarked  with  his  wife  and  twelve  other  persons  in  a 
small  vessel  which  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Barbary.  Having  a  foul  bill  of 
health,  they  were  not  permitted  to  land  at  Tetnan.  After  beating  about  for 
%  considerable  time  (during  which  seven  of  the  passengers  died),  the  vessel 
passed  the  straits,  and  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Oran.  The  remaining  passen- 
gers were  landed,  and  the  disorder,  so  far  from  spreading,  disappeared  en- 
tirely (p.  109,  note).  Berthe  acknowledges  that  the  disease  could  never  take 
root  at  Alcala  in  1800,  though  brought  there  on  several  occasions.  Not  less 
than  twenty-four  cases  occurred  there,  and  of  these  eighteen  proved  fatal ; 
and  yet  the  fever  was  not  communicated  to  any  one.^  Bally  and  Arejula  inform 
us  that,  in  1804,  notwithstanding  its  visibly  pestihntial  character^  the  fever 
spared  several  small  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malaga — such  as  Chu- 
riana,  Alhaurinejo,  Alhaurin,  and  Torre-del-Mar — where  there  were  no  other 
patients  than  the  fugitives,  or  those  who  went  to  Malaga  and  were  imprudent 
enough  to  sleep  there.'  The  fact  of  this  non-transmissibility  is  acknowledged 
by  the  French  commission  sent  to  Spain  in  1805 ;  and  the  reader  who  investi- 
gates the  subject  will  find  that  the  many  reports  of  the  propagation  of  the 
fever  from  Barcelona  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  have,  without 
one  single  exception,  been  disproved  by  Chervin,'  0*Halloran  (p.  70,  &c.), 
C.  Macclean,*  Costa  (p.  24,  &c.),  Fermon  (p.  19,  &c.),  and  Piguilem.* 

Dr.  Doughty  relates  the  following  fact :  In  consequence  of  the  blockade  of 
Cadiz  by  the  French,  in  1810,  it  was  necessary  to  convey  all  supplies  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  combined  forces  stationed  at  the  Isla,  amounting  to  more  than 

'  See  Berthe,  pp.  157, 158  ;  Deyeze,  p.  22G ;  Bancroft,  p.  814. 

■  Bally,  p.  87;  Arejula,  p.  215;  Fellowes,  p.  181. 

*  Bep.  of  the  Acad.,  p.  80;  Fievre  Jaane  d'Espagne,  p.  9G,  &c. 

«  Evils  of  Quar.,  p.  122.  •  Ann.  de  la  Med.  Physiol.,  i.  104,  &c. 
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15,000  men,  from  UiU  citj ;  also  those  for  the  inhabitants,  coasisting  of  mv 
10,000  fieople.  This  required  a  daily  and  constant  commooication  betveci 
the  two  places.  Not  only  the  mnleteers  and  others  employed  in  the  transport 
of  provisions,  &c.,  bnt  soldiers  and  inhabitants  were  constantly  passing  tad 
repassing.  No  cordon  of  troops  was  stationed  to  cnt  off  the  commnnicatioB, 
and  for  a  rery  obvions  reason,  because  sach  an  interruption  of  intercourse  at 
that  time  would  have  led  to  starvation  of  the  Isla;  and  its  being  of  necenity 
allowed  to  continae  was  attended  with  no  bad  consequences  to  this  latter 
place,  as  to  the  dissemination  of  the  principles  of  contagion.  This  Dr.  D. 
regards  as  an  additional  proof  that  the  fever  of  Cadiz  was  dirested  of  that 
power,  as  it  was,  notwithstanding  the  constant  and  daily  intercourse,  nenr 
propagated  to  the  Isla  during  the  entire  duration  of  the  epidemic  (p.  196). 

Pariset,  the  great  apostle  of  contagion  in  France,  himself  gives  us  proob  of 
this  noQ-transmissibility  of  the  fever  through  personal  contagion.  A  number 
of  persons  labouring  under  the  disease  having  left  Seville,  where  the  fever 
was,  as  it  was  thought,  highly  contagious,  went  over  to  Cordova,  CarmoDSi 
Ecija,  and  Alcala ;  but,  though  many  of  them  there  died,  nothing  was  heard 
of  contagion.  Pariset  was  told  by  Dr.  Ramon  that  while,  in  1804,  the  yellow 
fever  was  8]ireading  extensively,  by  contaffian,  at  Carthagena  and  Alicante  a 
number  of  persons  from  those  places  arrived  at  Murcia  with  the  disease ;  hat 
here  again,  though  the  city  was  filthy,  they  did  not  communicate  the  fever  to 
the  inhabitants,  with  whom  they  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse.  The 
thing  occurred  at  Alberga,  a  village  situated  near  Murcia.  Alicant 
ravaged  by  the  contagion  in  1804;  but  though,  in  1811,  patients  were  ad- 
mitted there,  and  died  with  the  black  vomit,  no  one  was  infected  by  them.' 

We  are  informed  that  although,  in  1804,  the  commerce  of  Leghorn  con- 
tinued uninterrupted,  and  the  French  garrison  (several  of  whom  had  con- 
tracted the  disease)  removed  to  Pisa  when  the  epidemic  was  at  its  height, 
and  ei^ht  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  emigrated  to  that  city  and  the  neigfa- 
bourit)^  country,  and  some  there  died  of  the  disease,  yet  the  latter  was  in  no 
instance  communicated  to  those  around.'  The  same  fact,  as  to  the  non- 
transniissibility  of  the  fever,  not  only  at  Pisa,  but  at  Calci  and  other  towns, 
is  attested  in  a  report  furnished  to  the  Queen  of  Etruria  by  all  the  consuls 
residing  in  Leghorn.' 

In  the  autumn  of  1853,  the  steamer  Plata  arrived  in  Southampton  (Eog.) 
from  the  West  Indies,  having  had  cases  of  yellow  fever  on  board.  Mr.  Na- 
pier, an  engineer,  was  landed  from  the  vessel,  and  eight  days  after  the  PUita 
was  released  from  quarantine  had  a  decided  attack  of  yellow  fever,  which  did 
not  spread.  Mr.  Wiblin,  in  his  account  of  the  cases  which  occurred  in  the 
ship,  slates  his  belief  that  a  solitary  case  of  this  kind  not  causing  a  spread 
carries  no  weight;  and  that  **if  a  cannon-ball  had  been  fired  against  the 
town,  and  done  no  harm  to  life  or  property,  it  might  as  well  be  affirmed  that 

»  Obscrr.  sur  la  F.  J.  dc  Cadix  en  1810,  pp.  79,  80. 
'  See  Rev.  of  Pulloni,  in  EdiDb.  Jouni.,  ii.  90. 
•  iDScrtcd  in  full  in  Dctcic,  p.  231. 
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the  common  belief  in  the  destractiveness  of  such  projectiles  is  fallacious, 
M  to  saj  that  a  case  of  a  disease  occurring  and  not  spreading  proves  that  it 
ii  not  contagions."^ 

In  his  discourse  on  the  plague  (p.  71),  Dr.  Pye  states,  on  the  authority  of 
•  Mr.  Fox,  a  merchant  of  London,  that  during  his  residence  in  the  island  of 
Teneriffe,  a  plague  (which  we  may  presume  to  have  been  the  yellow  ferer) 
raged  with  great  violence  at  Santa  Cruz,  in  that  island.  ''The  place  he 
ntided  at  was  the  City  de  la  Laguna,  about  three  or  four  miles  from  Santa 
Cniz ;  and  though  a  great  many  diseased  persons  were  brought  thither,  some 
of  whom,  too,  died  there,  and  though  the  people  of  La  Laguna  visited  and 
eoBTersed  with  those  sick  persons,  yet  none  were  hurt  thereby,  nor  was  there 
a  single  instance  of  any  person  having  the  disease  who  had  not  been  at  Santa 
Ornz,  the  place  where  the  sickness  raged."'  The  same  immunity  from  the 
diaease  was  experienced  at  La  Laguna  dnring  the  epidemic  which  prevailed 
•t  Santa  Cruz,  Puerto  de  la  Orotava,  and  Teneriffe,  in  1811.  On  this,  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  the  sick  from  those  places  were  received  and  nursed  at 
the  former  with  perfect  impunity.' 

To  notice  in  detail  all  the  examples  that  could  be  collected  of  the  non- 
transportation  of  the  yellow  fever  of  tropical  climates,  even  in  towns  and 
TiOages  subject  at  times  to  its  severe  visitations,  and  where  everything 
would  conspire  to  spread  the  contagion,  if  it  existed,  would  be  an  endless 
work.  Let  the  following  suffice:  In  1838,  the  governor  of  Martinique 
proceeded  from  the  town  of  Fort  Royal  to  that  of  St.  Pierre,  where  the 
jeQow  fever  prevailed,  and  took  with  him  the  musicians  of  the  regiment 
stationed  there.  These,  to  the  number  of  seven,  were  lodged  in  the  bar- 
racks. Eight  or  ten  days  after  their  return  to  Fort  Royal,  they  were  all 
attacked  with  the  disease,  of  which  five  died.  But  though  no  measures 
whatever  were  taken,  either  in  the  barracks  or  in  the  hospital,  to  prevent  those 
men  from  communicating  with  others,  the  fever  did  not  extend,  and  did  not 
make  its  appearance  until  the  following  March,  when  it  broke  out  in  the  city 
and  among  the  troops.*  In  alluding  to  this  fact,  Mr.  Luzeau,  chief  physician 
Ot  the  Hospital  of  Fort  Royal,  states,  in  a  report  to  government,  that  the 
number  of  cases  received  into  that  establishment,  including  the  above-men- 
tioned musicians,  amounted  to  twenty-seven — all  of  whom  had  taken  the  dis- 
ease at  St.  Pierre.^ 

The  Tigris  and  Childers,  ships-of-war,  imported  at  St.  Yincent  distinct 
and  well-marked  cases  of  yellow  fever  from  Point  h  Pitre,  on  the  evacuation 
of  Guadaloupe,  without  communicating  the  disease  to  any  one."  The  Regalia, 
transport,  arrived  at  Barbadoes  in  August,  1815,  with  the  yellow  fever  on 
board.  She  was  put  under  no  restraint  or  quarantine,  but  communicated  freely 
with  the  seaports  of  Barbadoes,  the  Saints,  Antigua,  and  Ouadaloupe,  landing 

*  Cummins,  LaDcet,  July,  1858,  p.  51. 

«  Quoted  from  Macclean,  i.  849.  •  Valentin,  Journ.  Unir.,  xi.  138, 189. 

*  Rufz,  pp.  28,  29.  »  Cited  by  Chenrin,  ib.,  p.  98. 

*  FergOBon,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  viii.  148 ;  Bancroft,  Seq.,  pp.  218,  219,  228. 
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the  severally  ill  or  dying  sabjects  of  that  disease  amongst  the  inhabitanta  and 
at  the  hospitals  at  Barbadoes  and  Antigua,  without  eom^lanicatinganyiDfe^ 
tion  at  either  of  those  places.*    While,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  eveiy  fresh 
man  received  on  board  of  the  Rattlesnake  was  attacked  by  the  fever,  the  sick 
that  were  landed  at  Port  Royal  did  not  commanicate  it  to  any  one  there. 
We  have  seen,  also,  that  the  same  absence  of  communication  of  the  disease 
attended  the  landing  of  the  sick  from  the  Dasher  and  Pyramus  at  Antipa. 
Dnring  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  Rio  Janeiro  in  1850,  several  of  the  in- 
habitants left  that  city  and  went  to  Petropolis  and  Tijuca,  hoping  thus  to  escape 
the  fever.     However,  in  a  few  days  after  arrival,  many  of  them  were  attacked 
in  both  places ;  but  there  was  no  spread,  by  contagion  or  otherwise,  in  either 
place."  Dr.  Croker  Pennell,  in  his  account  of  that  epidemic,  states  that  of  the 
number  attacked  at  Petropolis  eleven  died.     Similar  facts  were  observed  in 
Nova  Friburgo,  Coustancia,  and  Paquequer.     The  fugitives  in  these  placet 
stayed  and  died  in  the  hotels,  full  of  people,  who  all  had  the  greatest  proclivity 
for  the  yellow  fever.     "  The  disease  thus  existed  at  Petropolis  with  sufficient 
violence  to  destroy  a  large  proportional  number  of  lives ;  for  it  is  believed  that 
the  eleven  deaths  formed  a  high  rate  of  mortality,  compared  with  the  number 
attacked.   It  is  probable  that  at  least  seven  persons  held  communication  with 
each  individual  who  died,  either  as  attendants,  nurses,  or  in  washing  and 
burying  him ;  so  that  we  are  thus  presented  with  an  instance  of  from  seventy 
to  eighty  persons  exposed  to  a  virulent  infection,  if  such  it  be,  and,  singular 
to  relate,  not  one  contracted  the  disease.   Not  a  single  resident  of  Petropolis 
caught  the  fever.     The  number  (eighty)  who  communicated  with  the  sick  is 
evidently  too  small,  inasmuch  as  there  were  many  more  ill,  who  escaped,  and 
who  also  had  attendants,  &c.     If  the  disease  only  spread  by  its  infectious 
properties,  it  is  unaccountable  why  almost  every  one  exposed  to  this  infection 
in  Ilio  should  catch  it,  and  not  one,  out  of  eighty  or  more,  at  Petropolis."' 
Two  or  three  persons  died  in  Mahaica,  a  village  twenty-five  miles  from 
Georp^etown  (Demerara),  at  different  periods  of  the  epidemic  of  1837-45. 
All  those  persons,  it  was  proved,  had  visited  Water  Street,  and  transacted 
business  there.     But  the  disease  did  not  spread  in  Mahaica  by  this  contact, 

*  Ferguson,  viii.  114. 

■  Cummins,  London  Lancet,  July,  185t3,  p.  51,  Am.  cd. 

3  A  short  Report  upon  Yellow  Fever,  as  it  appeared  in  Brazil  during  the  Summer  of 
1840-1850,  p.  14 ;  Rep.  of  Sanit.  Commiss.  of  New  Orleans  in  1853,  p.  157 ;  lb.,  Lalle- 
mant,  Observacoes  acerca  da  Epidemica,  &c.,  p.  35. 

•*  A  febrc  amarella  por  varias  vezes  foi  introduzida  na  colonia  de  Petropolis  pclos  fugi- 
tivos  da  cidade ;  cstcs  fugitivos  morayuo  e  morreruo  no  meio  de  hoteis  cheios  de  gcnte 
que  todos  tinhuo  a  maior  propensilo  para  a  febro  amarella,  mas  nenhum  case  houre  de 
transplnntiiviio  da  febre  para  cstcs  hoteis.  K  os  colonos  convalescentes  chegados  da 
cidndo,  c  ate  com  a  roupa  da  cidade  e  a  febrc  ainda  no  corpo,  vivendo  no  meio  das  cassA 
cujos  habitantes  todos  tinhiio  a  maior  iuclina9ao  para  a  febre,  todos  cstes  colonos  exer- 
c6rio  uma  influencia  absolutamente  nulla  sobre  a  colonia.  Nenhum  Petropolitano  que 
nunca  chepassc  a  capital  adoeceu ;  a  doen^n,  julgada  no  Rio  summamente  contagiosa, 
nao  era  contagiosa  no  meio  de  mil  homcns,  (jue  todos  cstavao  summamentc  prcdispostos 
para  o  contugio." — LalUmantf  p.  80. 
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"nor  did  it  make  its  appearance  in  any  of  the  villages  or  plantations  through- 
out the  colony,  althongh  a  free  intercourse  between  them  and  the  infected 
locality  was  constantly  kept  up,  excepting  in  persons  who  had  visited  Water 
Street,  and  carried  the  seeds  of  the  disease  home  with  them."* 

Mr.  Imray,  in  his  account  of  the  yellow  fever  of  Dominica  in  1841,'  relates 
the  following  case :  On  the  13th  of  December,  1844,  the  detachment  of  the 
46th  regiment  in  garrison  was  replaced  by  a  company  of  the  71st,  from  Gre- 
nada, that  island  at  the  time  of  their  departure  being  healthy.  On  the  2'7th 
of  December,  another  company  of  the  7 1st  was  disembarked  from  the  mail 
steamer,  and  marched  to  Morne  Bruce — the  passage  by  steam  being  about 
thirty  hours.  Shortly  after  the  first  company  left  Grenada,  yellow  fever  broke 
out  in  the  garrison  there,  and  was  prevailing  at  the  time  the  second  company 
left.  Two  men  were  taken  away  ill,  who,  on  landing,  were  carried  to  the 
garrison  hospital.  Both  died  with  black  vomit  and  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
yellow  fever.  This  event  created  great  alarm.  "After  several  days  had 
dapsed,  new  cases  were  admitted  to  the  hospital,  and  the  disease  continued 
to  prevail  with  great  mortality,  being,  however,  confined,  with  two  exceptions,' 
to  the  company  by  whom  it  was  imported.  During  this  time  there  was  no 
interruption  to  the  usual  intercourse  between  the  town  and  the  garrison.  The 
non-contagious  nature  of  the  fever  was  rendered  still  more  certain  by  the 
removal  of  the  troops  from  Mount  Bruce  to  a  level  spot  of  ground  in  the 
environs,  or  it  may  rather  be  said  within  the  town  of  Roseau,  and  no  pre- 
caotion  whatever  was  taken  to  prevent  constant  communication  with  the  in- 
habitants." 

On  the  subject  of  the  more  recent  case  of  BoaYlsta,  on  which  so  much  reliance 
has  been  placed  to  prove  the  transmissibility  of  the  yellow  fever  from  the  ori- 
ginal focus  of  infection  to  other  localities  more  or  less  distant,  and  which  has 
caosed  the  conversion  of  some  writers,*  and  is  regarded  by  others  as  alone 
sufficient  to  establish  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  the  contagious  nature 
of  the  disease,  I  cannot  and  need  not  enter  at  large.  Of  the  origin  of  the 
fever  on  that  occasion  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  soon.  The  question 
at  present  is,  whether,  when  once  developed,  its  appearance  in  various  locali- 
ties of  the  island  was  due  to  propagation  by  the  sick — in  a  word,  through 
the  effect  of  contagion.  That  the  facts  stated  by  Dr.  McWilliams,  and  so 
complacently  repeated  by  others,  are  of  a  striking  character,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  truth,  and  that,  if  true  and  incapable  of  refutation,  they  would, 
more  perhaps  than  any  others,  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  the  advocate  of  non- 
contagion,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deny.     But  are  they  really  entitled  to  the 

'  Report  of  the  Guiana  Med.  See,  in  Blair,  p.  155. 

*  Edinb.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Journ.,  Ixiv.  388. 

*  "They  belonged  to  the  company  first  landed.  One  of  these  men  had  been  in  close 
oonftnement  from  the  time  of  his  arriyal,  and  therefore  could  not  have  taken  the  disease 
from  the  sick  of  the  second  company,  with  whom  he  bad  no  communication.  They  both 
had  imbibed  the  seeds  of  the  disease  which,  though  not  manifested,  must  have  been  float- 
ing at  the  time  of  their  departure.*' 

*  British  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Vol.  i.  No.  1? 
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confidence  accorded  to  them  t    On  this  point  we  may,  for  the  following  m- 
sons,  be  allowed  to  demar.     In  the  first  place,  they  are  in  direct  oppontloi 
to  nnmberless  facts  which  go  to  show  that  the  fever  is  not  so  introduced  bj 
ships  or  otherwise,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  it  woald  follow  a  different 
course  at  Boa  Y ista.     In  the  second  place,  they  prove  too  much ;  for  if  Dr. 
Mc Williams's  statements  are  correct,  the  disease  must  have  proved  as  highlj 
contagious  as  any  other  known  disease,  if  not  more  so.     In  no  instance,  is 
it  would  appear,  did  the  removal  of  a  patient  to  any  locality  fail  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  development  of  the  disease  in  that  locality.     Every  case  wis 
distinctly  and  easily  traced  to  exposure,  direct  or  indirect,  to  an  indifidoil 
already  affected.     Now,  medical  readers  must  know  that  such  a  facility  of 
GommuDication  has  in  no  other  instance  been  exhibited,  whenever  the  investi- 
gation has  been  conducted  with  care ;  contagionists  having,  to  say  the  most) 
been  able  to  make  out  a  probable  case  in  a  few  instances  only.    In  ill 
others,  their  statements  have  been  disproved  by  counter  statements,  or  ren- 
dered doubtful  by  facts  of  an  opposite  character.     In  this  country,  such  hu 
been  the  result.     Importationists  may  have  occasionally  brought  forward  i 
few  facts  which  lend  some  slight  support  to  the  opinion  that  the  disease,  under 
particular  circumstances,  becomes  endowed  with  transmissible  properties,  bit 
nothing  more;  and  certainly,  heretofore,  experience  in  tropical  climates  hii 
not  tended  to  lead  to  a  different  sentiment.    Not  so  at  Boa  YistA.    There, 
as  it  would  seem,  everything  was  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday.     The  fever, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Mc  Williams  and  his  fellows,  was  not  originally  con- 
tagious, became  so  by  the  effects  of  contingent  circumstances,  and  was  thea 
clearly  and  indisputably  propagated  wherever  the  sick  appeared.      This 
facility  of  tracing  the  cases,  without  mistake,  from  one  to  another,  so  greatly 
at  variance  with  what  occurs  everywhere  else,  must,  in  accordance  with  the 
old  saying,  quod  prohat  nimis  prohat  nihilj  create  some  suspicion  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  statements  in  question. 

It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  until  recently  we  were  in  possession  of  hot 
one  side  of  the  question,  our  information  respecting  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  epidemic  of  Boa  Vista  being  derived  only  from  the  report  of  Dr.  McWil- 
liams.  Those  who  have  examined  the  records  of  the  yellow  fever  in  varions 
parts  of  the  world,  need  not  be  told  with  what  caution  reports,  apparently 
the  most  satisfactory  and  convincing,  as  to  the  contagious  properties  of  the 
disease,  should  be  received,  and  of  the  propriety  of  deferring  a  conclusion  on 
the  subject  until  such  reports  have  been  tested  by  the  investigation  of  other 
observers.  How  different  would  have  been  the  state  of  opinion  of  the  pro- 
fession, as  regards  the  fever  of  this  country,  of  Spain,  and  of  the  West  Indies, 
had  implicit  confidence  been  placed  in  the  statements  and  conclusions  of  Car- 
rie, Ilosack,  Pariset,  Arejula,  Sir  William  Pym,  Sir  J.  Fellowes,  Warren, 
Moreau  de  St.  Mory,  <fec. ;  and  had  we  not  possessed  the  counter  statements 
of  Deveze,  Chervin,  Jackson,  Wilson,  and  many  others  I  And  that  the  same 
caution  must  be  observed  in  regard  to  the  report  of  Mc  Williams,  may  be 
inferred,  not  only  from  the  result  of  further  inquiries  elsewhere,  but  from  the 
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fliet  that  the  very  next  physician  who,  after  him,  has  investigated  the  history 
of  the  fever  of  Boa  Yista  on  the  spot,  has  arrived  at  conclusions  different 
from  those  of  that  clever  writer.* 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

PROOFS  or  NON-CONTAOION — CONTINUED. 

Not  communicated  in  Hospitah^  Barracks,  S^c, — If  the  disease  possessed  a 
eontagions  character,  we  might  expect  to  find  that  character  more  readily 
displayed  in  hospitals  where  patients,  in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  are  col- 
lected together — where,  very  generally,  the  efflavia  from  the  sick  taint  the 
atmosphere  in  a  way  sensible  to  the  senses,  and  where  the  scenes  of  suffering 
presented  to  those  around  are  of  a  kind  to  shake  the  nerves  of  the  most  reso- 
late,  and  predispose  them  to  the  more  energetic  action  of  the  efficient  cause. 
Snch  has  always  been  admitted  to  be  the  case  in  all  diseases  reported — cor- 
rectly or  not — to  be  contagious ;  and  no  one  can  deny  that  in  respect  to 
typhus  fever  and  to  smallpox,  the  statement  is  founded  in  truth,  for,  of  the 
latter  disease,  the  large  majority  of  those  unprotected  by  a  former  attack,  or 
by  vaccination,  will,  with  certainty,  be  attacked;  and  of  the  former,  Dr. 
Haygarth,  who  has  investigated  the  question  with  great  care,  found  that  five 
only,  out  of  168  exposed  to  infection,  escaped — or  less  than  1  in  33.^ 

But  while  contagious  diseases  are  thus  apt  to  be  readily  communicated  in 
the  wards  of  receptacles  for  the  sick,  the  result  of  experience  in  this  city  and 
elsewhere  shows,  in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  and  contrary  to  the  assertion 
of  contagionists,'  that  no  such  tendency  has  been  exhibited  by  the  yellow 
fever,  whether  during  warm  weather,  when,  the  windows  being  open,  the 
freest  ventilation  is  maintained,  or  during  the  cool  weather  of  autumn, 
when  the  wards  are  kept  comparatively  close. 

The  early  epidemic  of  1793  afforded  ample  means  of  testing  this  fact. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  fever,  the  general  hospital  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  sick  was  established  at  Bush  Hill,  about  two  miles  from  the 
seat  of  the  epidemic.  To  the  wards  of  that  asylum  were  conveyed  an  im- 
mense number  of  diseased  individuals.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that 
into  such  a  receptacle  the  very  worst  forms  of  the  complaint  would  necessa- 
rily find  their  way.  Although  everything  practicable  was  done  to  effect  it, 
cleanliness  in  the  hospital  could  not  be  preserved.  The  establishment  had 
been  very  hastily  and  defectively  prepared,  in  the  midst  of  great  confusion 
and  a  want  of  means.  The  nurses,  in  the  beginning,  were  inexperienced  and 
unfaithful,  and  even  of  that  description  a  competent  number  could  not  be 

'  See  Dr.  King's  Report  on  the  Fever  of  Boa  Yista,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed,  10th  March,  1848. 
*  Letter  of  Dr.  Uaygarth  to  Dr.  Perciyal,  p.  82.  •  Hosack,  i.  259. 
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procured.  The  conseqacnce  of  such  a  state  of  things  must  be  readflj  per- 
ceived. By  exhalations  from  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  building  was  thoroughly  impregnated.  From  the  neglect  of 
those  in  attendance,  portions  of  the  floor  were  often  covered  with  the  matter 
of  black  vomit.  Owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  natural  excretions  of  the 
patients  were  not,  at  all  times,  very  promptly  removed.  For  want  of  more 
suitable  apartments,  the  nurses  and  attendants  ate,  drank,  and  slept  in  the 
wards  of  the  sick.  Had  contagion  existed,  a  more  suitable  arrangement 
for  the  propagation  of  fever  by  it  could  scarcely  have  been  imagined.  The 
closing  of  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  edifice  would  have  rendered  it  com- 
plete. Yet  nurses  nursed,  attendants  waited,  aord  physicians  visited,  without 
the  production  of  a  case  of  disease.  The  sick  introduced  from  the  pestilen- 
tial section  of  the  city  excepted,  the  establishment  presented,  thronghont  the 
season,  uninterrupted  health. 

This  statement,  which  I  transcribe  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Caldwell,*  is  fallj 
confirmed  by  that  of  Deveze,  the  physician  of  that  establishment,  by  Carey*  (p. 
61),  and  other  writers  and  chroniclers  of  the  events  of  that  epidemic.  Deveze, 
in  illustration  of  this  absence  of  communication  of  the  disease  on  the  ocet- 
sion  alluded  to,  mentions  the  following  fact :  During  the  height  of  the  epi- 
demic, a  vessel  filled  with  patients  from  the  hospital  of  the  Cape  (St  Domin- 
go), arrived  at  Philadelphia.  The  inhabitants,  fearing  lest  these  individuals 
might,  by  their  presence,  increase  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  induced  the 
authorities  to  order  the  removal  of  the  vessel  from  the  port.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  French  ambassador  and  of  Dr.  Deveze  himself,  permission 
was  obtained  to  convey  the  sick  to  Bush  Hill.  The  vessel  was  ordered  up 
the  Schuylkill,  the  sick  were  landed  and  placed  in  huts  erected  around  the 
hospital — the  wards,  entries,  and  even  the  cellars  of  that  establishment  being 
alreaily  crowded  with  yellow  fever  patients.  Many  of  the  new  arrivers  had 
been  wounded,  and  among  these  some  required  important  operations,  which 
were  performed  generally  with  success.  As  vacancies  occurred  in  the  main 
building,  patients  from  the  huts  were  placed  in  it.  Gradually,  these  patients 
all  found  admittance  into  the  wards  of  the  hospital  (p.  222).  But  neither 
these  nor  individuals  admitted  from  the  city,  labouring  under  intercurrent 
diseases — and  they  were  not  few — took  the  yellow  fever  (1st  ed.,  p.  35). 
Dr.  Deveze  admits,  in  his  first  edition,  that  Mrs.  Saville,  the  matron  of  the 
house,  and  two  male  nurses,  had  the  disease ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  they  had  all  imbibed  the  germs  of  it  in  the  infected  districts. 

The  hospital  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  subsequent  epi- 
demics, and  the  results  at  each  period  difl'cr  in  nothing  from  those  recorded 
in  rohition  to  the  eventful  year  of  I'TOS;  thereby  fully  justifying  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Caldwell,  that  **  notwithstanding  every  possible  exposure  of  nurses 
and  attendants,  the  records  of  that  institution  do  not,  since  its  establishment, 
present  a  single  instance  in  which  yellow  fever  was  communicated  from  the 
sick  to  the  well."    This  exemption,  which  was  early  noticed  by  some  physi- 

»  Prize  Essay,  pp.  121-2.  «  First  cd.,  pp.  31,  35,  &c.,  Ust  cd.,  p.  221. 
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ebuis,  and  pointed  ont  in  1794  by  Dr.  Dcveze,  was  generally  admitted  even 
by  contagionists  themselyes  daring  the  epidemic  of  '98 ;  one  of  whom  re- 
Viarka  that  it  was  often  customary  for  the  nnrses  to  sleep  on  the  same  beds 
with  the  sick,  and  that  some  were  known  to  swallow  a  portion  of  the  juices  (?) 
of  the  sick,  without  experiencing  any  injury.  They  were  seen  to  help  a  pa- 
tient to  a  spoonful  of  food,  and  to  take  another  themselves,  or  eat  the  fruit 
that  had  been  gnawed  by  the  sick.  Instances  occurred  of  wives  nursing 
their  husbands  in  the  hospital,  and  mothers  their  children,  none  of  whom 
took  the  disease,  though  lying  on  the  same  bed,*  and  being  surrounded  by 
other  individuals  labouring  under  the  disease  in  its  various  stages. 

Condie  and  Folwell  afiBrm,  it  is  true,  that  some  of  the  nurses  took  the  dis« 
ease ;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  death  of  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  esta- 
blishment, Dr.  Cooper,  which  took  place  there  in  the  early  part  of  September,' 
and  a  few  cases  of  slight  indisposition  which  occurred  among  the  nurses  in 
1799,  were  eagerly  seized  upon,  as  proofs  of  their  views  by  the  contagionists, 
who  affirmed  that  Dr.  Cooper  must  have  taken  the  disease  from  the  sick  of 
the  hospital,  "  as  he  had  not  been  in  any  other  part  of  the  city  for  more  than 
three  weeks  before  his  attack."^  But,  in  answer,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  authenticity  of  the  cases  said  to  have  occurred  in  1798  remains  yet  to  be 
proved — ^that  the  indisposition  of  the  nurses  in  1798  could  scarcely  be  re- 
iiBrred  to  the  reigning  fever,  inasmuch  as  the  disease  in  all  terminated  favour- 
ably ;  and  as  regards  Dr.  Cooper,  no  conclusion  in  favour  of  contagion  can  be 
drawn  from  his  case ;  because,  so  far  from  having  been  confined  to  the  hospital 
for  three  weeks,  it  was  satisfactorily  shown  that  he  had  gone  to  the  foot  of 
Market  Street  near  the  wharf — the  very  focus  of  infection — for  the  purpose 
of  bottling  atmospheric  air  with  a  view  to  submit  it  to  analysis. 
.  At  the  City  Hospital,  which  was  a  receptacle  of  the  most  malignant  cases 
of  fever,  in  1805,  and  to  which  upwards  of  three  hundred  patients  were  con- 
Teyed  during  the  season,  no  marks  of  contagion  were  discovered.  {Caldwell, 
p.  71.) 

To  this  may  be  added  that,  in  1 820,  a  number  of  cases  were  as  usual  ad- 
mitted into  one  wing  of  the  City  Hospital,  while  the  other  wing  was  appro- 
priated to  the  accommodation  of  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  infected 
districts  as  were  ejected  from  their  homes,  and  could  not  find  shelter  else- 
where. Free  intercourse  was  permitted  between  the  inmates  of  the  two 
wings  of  the  establishment.  The  rooms,  which  are  small,  were  often  crowded, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  sickly  season  close  and  confined.  The  patients 
were  nursed  assiduously,  visited  twice  daily  by  the  physicians,  and  surrounded 
by  medical  students — ^yet  not  a  case  of  contagions  communication  was  heard 
of.  In  1853,  twenty-four  cases  were  admitted  into  one  of  the  wards  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital ;  eighteen  were  received  at  the  Blockley  Hospital ; 
seven  at  the  Bush  Hill  or  City  Hospital,  and  three  at  the  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital. Dr.  Jewell — himself  an  importationist — informs  us  that  in  no  instance 
can  it  be  shown  that  the  disease  spread  from  those  labouring  under  the  fever. 

>  Condie  and  FolweU,  p.  84.  '  Currie,  1798,  p.  48. 
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At  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  yellow  fever  cases  were  intermixed  "vith 
numerous  other  patients ;  some  ill,  and  others  convalescing  from  disease,  bit 
not  an  individual — either  among  the  patients,  nurses,  or  yiBitors— contncted 
the  fever.  The  like  immunity  was  observed  with  the  cases  treated  in  the 
Blockley,  St.  Joseph's,  and  Bush  Hill  Hospitals."* 

Dr.  Miller,  of  New  York,  also  remarks  that  no  exception  to  the  fact  of 
the  non-communication  of  the  yellow  fever  in  hospitals  situated  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  cities  to  which  they  belong,  had  ever  occurred  up  to  hii 
time  in  the  establishment  at  Bellevne  or  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Staten  Ii- 
land,  provided  the  malignant  air  of  the  city  had  been  avoided.  "  The  nnnei 
at  Bellevue  Hospital  became,"  he  says,  **  so  entirely  free  from  all  appreheiuioB 
of  the  contagiousness  of  this  disease,  that  they  often  slept  on  the  same  bed 
with  the  sick ;  and  it  happened  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  the  season, 
that  a  nurse  overcome  with  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep,  threw  herself  in  tbe 
night,  for  a  little  repose,  on  the  bed  of  a  dying  patient,  and  remained  there 
asleep  till  the  patient  was  dead,  and  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the 
corpse"  (pp.  103,  104). 

This  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  1795 ;  for  we  learn  from  Dr.  Seamen 
that  "  there  was  not  a  single  attendant  who  (at  the  Bellevue  Hospital)  took 
the  complaint,  excepting  such  as  had  been  but  a  few  days  from  town,  not- 
withstanding they  were  constantly  involved  in  the  midst  of  the  effluvia 
arising  from  the  numerous  sick  and  dead  surrounding  them."* 

During  the  sickly  season  of  1798,  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  persons 
were  admitted  into  the  Bellevue  Hospital ;  and  of  this  number  two  hundred 
and  five  died,  and  yet  the  attendants  of  the  hospital,  the  physicians,  nurses, 
and  washerwomen ;  although  literally  surrounded  by  pestilence,  did  not  catch 
the  infection.  And  the  boatmen  belonging  to  the  health  oflBce,  who  entered 
the  hospital  at  all  times,  and  were  not  only  employed  in  bringing  the  sick 
from  the  city  and  shipping,  but  in  removing  them  from  place  to  place,  en- 
joyed a  uniform  state  of  good  health.  Dr.  Douglass,  one  of  the  assistant 
])hysicians,  was  seized  with  fever,  but  three  days  previous  to  his  being  taken 
sick,  he  slept  in  a  house  in  the  infected  district,  and  his  sickness  was  attri- 
buted to  that  cause.' 

In  1799,  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  October,  there  were 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  ill  of  yellow  fever  in  the  Marine  Hospi- 
tal, a  great  part  of  whom  were  from  tbe  shipping,  the  rest  from  the  city. 
At  that  time,  there  were  thirty-seven  persons  employed  or  residing  in  the  esta- 
blishment, **  not  one  of  whom,  although  daily  and  hourly  amongst  the  sick, 
experienced  the  least  indisposition."*  The  same  complete  exemption  from 
contagious  communication  was  exhibited  during  the  fever  of  1803*  and 
1805.0 

'  Tr.  Coll.  of  Phys.,  ii.,  N.  S.,  119.  «  Webster's  Collection,  p.  17. 

*  Report  on  N.  Y.  Quarantine  Laws,  1840,  p.  8 ;  Ilardie,  Fever  of  1798,  pp.  62,  53. 

*  Hardie's  Account  of  Fever  of  1822,  pp.  8,  0.  »  Me<l.  Reposit.,  iii.  184. 

8  Miller,  p.  104;   Ilardie,  op.  cit.,  p.  17;   Doc.  relating  to  the  Roaril  of  Health,  1806, 
pp.  65,  56. 
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■  From  the  official  returns  of  Dr.  Joseph  Bayley,  health  officer  of  the  port 
of  New  York,  it  appears  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  there 
in  1822,  seventy  persons  sick  with  that  disease  were  sent  down  to  the  Marine 
Hospital  on  Staten  Island.  Of  this  number  thirty-eight  died,  eighteen  of 
whom  had  black  vomit.  The  first  of  these  patients  was  admitted  on  the  13th 
of  August,  and  died  two  days  after.  From  that  period  until  the  cessation  of 
the  epidemic,  patients  were  almost  daily  carried  down  to  the  hospital.  They 
were  regularly  attended  by  the  physicians  and  nurses  of  the  establishment, 
not  one  of  whom  was  taken  with  the  disease,  nor  did  a  single  case  occur  of 
■07  person  being  affected  who  was  engaged  in  transporting  the  sick  from 
the  city  to  the  hospital.* 

Baltimore  has  afforded  several  instances  of  this  kind,  as  may  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  Macaulay,*  Reese  (p.  71),  &c.  Of  the  occurrences  of  1819, 
Dr.  Revere  says :  ''The  hospital  is  situated  about  one  mile  from  the  city,  on 
a  very  elevated,  delightful  spot,  and,  in  the  extent  and  arrangement  of  the 
bnflding,  is  inferior  to  no  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  It 
generally  contains  from  130  to  150  patients — lunatics,  and  sick  of  the  United 
States  navy.  During  the  whole  of  the  disease  there  were  from  30  to  50  pa- 
tients, in  every  stage  of  the  yellow  fever,  from  its  mildest  to  its  most  malig- 
nmnt  form.  The  wards  where  these  persons  were  placed  communicated  by 
entries  with  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  there  was  an  uninterrupted  intercourse 
kept  up.  There  were  nurses  constantly  in  attendance,  employed  in  removing 
the  excretions,  and  yet  there  was  not  a  single  circumstance  which  could  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  the  disease  was  contagious.  Such  was  the  conviction  of 
its  non-contagious  nature,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  faculty,  but  of  the 
other  citizens,  that  the  hospital  was  thronged,  particularly  on  Sundays,  by 
people,  some  of  whom  came  to  visit  their  friends,  and  many  who  came  merely 
to  witness  the  effects  of  a  disease  which  had  excited  so  much  horror." 

During  the  fever  which  prevailed  at  Pensacola  in  1841  among  the  crew  of  the 
ship  Levant,  138  patients  were  received  into  the  hospital ;  and  we  are  told  by 
Dr.  Hulse,  that  not  one  case  occurred  among  the  officers  and  attendants  of  that 
iofftitntion,  which  is  located  on  a  bluff,  one  mile  west  from  the  navy-yard,  and 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea.'  In  other  cities  of  the  Union — Boston, 
Norfolk,  Providence,  Newport,  New  London,  &c. — the  same  exemption  from 
contagion  has  been  noticed  in  receptacles  for  the  sick,  so  uniformly  and  ob- 
yionsly  as  to  lead  the  profession  and  such  of  the  public  as  have  devoted 
attention  to  the  subject  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  an  axiom.* 

*  See  Beck,  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.,  i.  473;  Bayley,  Hist,  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  pp.  132,  150. 

*  Letters,  &c.,  on  Epid.  of  1819,  p.  32. 

*  Hnlse,  Monograph  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  Maryland  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonm.,  April, 
1841,  pp.  392-394. 

*  Ramsay,  Rep.,  iv.  220;  Documents  furnished  to  Dr.  Chervin,  by  Dr.  Archer,  of  Nor- 
folk, Wheaton,  of  Providence,  Turner  and  Waring,  of  Newport,  Townsend,  of  Boston,  and 
Lee,  of  New  London,  see  Rapport  de  TAcad.  de  M^d.,  sur  les  Docnmens  de  M.  Chervin, 
p.  26;  Med.  Reposit.,  iv.  5. 
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Dr.  Stone,  who  was  a  resident  physician  in  the  Charity  Hospital  of  NewO^ 
leans  in  1833,  informed  Dr.  Drake  that  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  house  were, 
like  himself,  nnacclimatized.  "  The  fever  commenced  near  the  rirer,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  antumn  prevailed. among  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighboorbood 
of  that  establishment.  It  was  crowded  with  yellow  fever  patients  thronghost 
the  season ;  yet  the  officers,  who  did  not  go  ont  into  the  city,  remained  ex- 
empt till  the  people  near  the  hospital  were  invaded,  when  it  fell  npon  the 
officers  of  the  establishment."'  That  is,  so  long  as  the  cause  of  the  discaw 
did  not  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hospital,  the  nnacclimatized  officcn 
were  exempt,  unless  they  visited  the  sickly  localities;  when  it  reached  thit 
neighbourhood,  they  suffered  like  the  rest  of  the  population.  Dr.  Arnold,  of 
Savannah,  saw,  in  1839,  two  cases  of  yellow  fever  ending  in  black  vomit, 
occurring  under  circumstances  which  ought  to  have  favoured  its  spreadisg. 
Yellow  fever  prevailed  epidemically  in  that  year  both  in  Charleston  and  Ao- 
gusta.  About  the  latter  end  of  August,  a  man  who  had  just  left  Charlestoa 
entered  the  hospital,  the  wards  of  which  were  then  filled  with  cases  of  biHou 
remittent  fever.  He  died  with  black  vomit.  About  ten  days  afterward^ 
another  man  entered  who  had  just  left  Augusta.  He  also  died  with  black 
vomit.     Not  a  single  patient  contracted  the  disease.* 

As  wc  have  already  seen.  Dr.  Nott  contends  for  the  introduction  of  the 
fever  into  Mobile  in  1854.  Well,  the  same  physician  tells  us:  "On  the  record 
of  our  'City  Hospital,'  the  following  entries  are  made  of  yellow  fever  cases: 
July  23d,  one;  25th,  two;  26th,  three — all  of  whom  were  labourers  that  had 
fled  from  the  epidemic  in  New  Orleans,  and  were  either  sick  on  arrival  or 
taken  soon  after.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  en  passant,  that  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  that  the  disease  did  not  spread  among  the 
inmates  of  this  hospital  until  some  time  after,  when  it  had  become  epidemic 
throughout  the  city."** 

Dr.  Lobby,  of  Charleston,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Strobel,  and  published 
by  the  latter  in  his  work  on  the  transmissibility  of  the  yellow  fever  (p.  190), 
states  the  following  :  In  August,  182T,  three  men  belonging  to  a  company  of 
United  States  artillery  went  from  Fort  Johnson,  where  they  were  stationed, 
to  Charleston,  during  the  existence  of  yellow  fever,  and  remained  over  night 
On  the  ninth  day  after,  they  were  attacked  with  the  disease,  within  a  few 
honrs  of  each  other.  They  were  not  removed  from  their  quarters  (the  hospi- 
tal at  the  time  being  out  of  repair),  and,  during  the  period  of  their  sickness, 
ten  or  twelve  roomed  with  thcni,  who  were  alike  strangers  to  the  climate;  yet 
there  were  no  other  cases  of  disease  in  the  garrison. 

During  the  epidemic  at  Fort  Moultrie  (Charleston)  in  1852,  '*the  surgeon, 
steward,  and  four  nurses,  all  continuously  exposed  for  weeks  together,  had  no 
kind  (►f  fever;  three  nurses  and  one  couk  had  remittent  fever  in  September, 
but  nothing  like  yellow  fever  afterwards;  and  three  nurses  and  one  cook  had 

«  Drake,  ii.  208. 

»  The  Dengue  or  Break-bone  Fever,  Charleston  Joum.,  ti.  338. 

'  ^\'W  Orleuns  Me<l.  an«l  Surg.  Journ.,  x.  iu'l. 
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jellow  fever.  Thus  we  have  fourteen  persons  on  datj  in  the  hospital,  of 
whom  six  had  no  kind  of  fever,  four  had  remittent,  and  four  had  yellow  fever. 
Throwing  ont  the  cooks,  who  were  not  so  much  exposed  among  the  sick  as 
others,  but  were  more  exposed  to  heat  in  the  exercise  of  their  vocation,  and 
we  have  six  who  had  no  fever,  three  with  remittent,  and  three  with  yellow 
hirer ;  and  these  twelve  persons  were  exposed  with  the  sick  in  an  especial 
manner.  We  have,  then,  only  three  persons  in  twelve  sick  in  a  yellow  fever 
hospital,  a  circnmstance  which  seems  incredible  in  a  contagious  disease.  All 
these  persona. were  on  hard  duty,  which  would  predispose  to  the  disease;  yet 
three-fourths  of  them  escaped."^ 

Palloni,  contagionist  as  he  was,  acknowledged  that  in  the  hospitals  of  Leg- 
horn, in  1804,  no  attendant  perished,  and  that  the  fever  was  not  communicated 
in  them  to  patients  labouring  under  intercurrent  complaints.*  This  statement 
is  confirmed  in  a  report  to  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  signed  by  all  the  consuls 
residing  at  Leghorn  at  the  time.'  At  the  Nazareth  Lazaretto  of  Barcelona, 
in  1821,  seventy-nine  patients  labouring  under  yellow  fever  were  admitted. 
Of  these,  fifty-five  died.  Of  thirty-two  individuals  employed  in  the  establish- 
ment, not  one  had  the  slightest  indisposition.  The  same  result  was  obtained 
in  the  Hospital  of  the  Vice-Queen  of  Peru,  where  none  of  those  who  had 
intercourse  with  the  sick — physicians,  assistants,  or  nurses — ^had  the  disease.* 

Dr.  Doughty,  in  his  work  on  the  yellow  fever,  remarks  (p.  192) :  "In  the 
season  of  1810,  to  which  my  own  particular  observations  relate,  there  were 
doing  duty  within  the  walls  of  Cadiz,  and  at  the  Aguada  (Hospital),  two 
physicians  to  the  forces,  two  surgeons  to  the  forces,  one  deputy  purveyor,  an 
apothecary,  five  or  six  clerks,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  regimental  and  general 
hospital  assistants,  not  one  of  whom  had  ever  been  in  the  West  Indies,  or 
where  the  fever  had  prevailed ;  yet  not  one  of  them  was  attacked,  although 
several  attended  patients  labouring  under  the  disease,  as  well  as  assisted  me 
in  the  dissections  I  have  given."  And,  a  few  pages  beyond,  he  mentions 
that  not  one  of  the  orderlies  in  the  Hospicio  (hospital),  where  several  cases 
of  this  fever  were  admitted,  and  not  one  of  those  in  the  Aguada,  where  the 
greater  number  of  the  British  troops  affected  with  the  disease  were  placed  and 
treated,  and  where  many  of  them  died,  fell  sick  of  the  same  order  of  fever 
(p.  195). 

Besides  several  instances  of  like  nature,  already  referred  to,  I  may  mention 
the  following :  In  1802,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pariset,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Gk>nza]es,  Admiral  Gravina  caused  500  sailors,  affected  with  yellow  fever, 
to  be  disembarked  in  the  last-mentioned  city.     They  were  conveyed  to  the 

■  Porter,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  January,  1856,  p.  87. 

*  Ossenr.  Medlche,  pp.  89-41.    See  also  Edinb.  Joum.,  ii.  90. 
s  Devexe,  p.  231. 

*  Chenrin,  Fev.  of  Spain,  pp.  172, 178 ;  Answer  of  the  Physicians  of  the  Superior  Junta 
to  the  Political  Chief  of  the  Province,  in  Chenrin,  p.  101 ;  Manifesto  in  Maclean  on 
Quarantines,  p.  184;  Piguilem,  Letter  to  Lassis,  in  O'Halloran,  p.  79;  Ibid.,  Ann.  de  la 
M^  Physiol.,  i.  409. 
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Hrrfp:t4l  Sab  Jcaa  -ie  !>:->«.  asd  trsm&ed  iherein.  vithont  comMnniemag  Aor 
£2Ala^T  to  »aT  per«fa.' 

T:;e  oemben  of  tA«  Saoirarr  Comsunee  of  Cadiz — ^Anjvla,  AawDcr,  tad 
Coll — inform  os  Uuu  in  tLe  sruuner  of  1^05.  the  fleet  of  the  aame  adwni, 
on  In  retorn  from  the  Wesi  Indi<:s.  sent  to  the  hosfHtmi  of  that  town  tvo 
handn&d  sick,  moat  of  them  jellov.  and  many  with  the  black  Tomit,  aai 
other  ijmptoms  of  the  jellow  feTer—Zsj  muu  de  eOos  amariSog  y  mwuktm  tm 
ei  romito  ne^ro  jr  ^ros  symplomat  de  la  fihrt  amarilia;  that  in  180T,  tke 
French  fleet  Ijing  in  that  barboar  landed  seTeral  patioita  at  tl^  Hoe|Mtal  of 
the  Aznada  vith  the  same  sjmptoma,  where  several  of  them  died;  and  tkt 
although  the  Teasels  from  which  thej  proceeded  kept  up  a  firee  and  vare- 
stricted  commanication  with  the  town,  the  disease  did  not  spread  at  alL  *'X« 
tnfermtdad  no  $e  etUndio^  m  comunico  de  mode  al^mo,^''* 

On  a  spontaneoos  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  on  board  her  Majesty's  ddp 
Bedford,  when  in  Gibraltar  Bay,  there  being  at  that  time  no  ferer  in  the  gv- 
rison,  130  dck  were  landed  and  sent  to  the  hospital;  eleven  died,  and  othen 
were  left  dangerously  ill  on  the  departure  of  the  ship.  The  disease  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  crew.* 

In  allusion  to  occurrences  in  Gibraltar,  during  the  epidemic  of  1828,  Dr. 
Amiel  says :  "It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  fever  spread  to  the  Momik  two 
or  three  weeks  later  than  in  the  town.  From  the  2d  of  September  to  the  lit 
of  October,  several  cases  of  the  epidemic  were  admitted  into  the  regimeutal 
hospital,  three  of  which  died  with  the  black  vomit ;  but  the  disease  never 
attacked  any  of  the  other  patients  (more  than  twenty  in  number)  treated 
during  the  above  period  for  other  complaints,  nor  any  of  the  orderlies,  who 
Lad,  as  usual,  an  incessant  and  universal  intercourse  with  the  dying,  and  slept 
in  the  same  wards.  It  was  only  on  the  25th  of  September,  when  the  disease 
had  spread  in  the  south,  and  when  the  epidemic  influence  had  extended  to  the 
district  where  the  hospital  is  situated,  that  the  cook  of  the  establishment,  who 
never  had  occasion  to  approach  the  sick,  contracted  the  disease  ;  and  in  the 
month  of  October,  when  the  atmospheric  causes  had  acquired  more  intensity, 
the  hospital  sergeant  and  twelve  orderlies,  successively  sent  from  the  camp, 
were  taken  ill  but  a  few  days  after  entering  the  precincts  of  the  hospital,  and 
.several  of  them  fell  victims  to  the  disease."* 

To  the  same  import  is  the  testimony  of  tropical  physicians.  Dr.  John 
Hunter,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  army  in  Jamaica,  states 
that  in  the  military  hospitals  the  sick  admitted  with  fevers  were  above  three- 
quarters  of  the  whole;  and  they  were  often  much  crowded  together,  yet  there 
was  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  man,  with  any  other  complaint,  ever  caught  a 
fever  in  the  hospital  (p.  83).    The  same  exemption  in  the  hospitals  of  Jamaics 

'  Fil'vro  Jauno  do  Cadiz  en  1810,  p.  70. 

2  Dirtaincn  de  los  trcs  profcssorcs  Medicos  Commissionadis  pro  la  Suprcma  Junta  Sani- 
diid  piira  in<Iagar  cl  origcn  de  los  culentura  reynnnte,  1810,  p.  2. 

*  Second  Report  on  Quarantine,  p.  32 ;  Burnett,  Rep.  on  the  Bann  Fever,  pp.  28,  29. 

*  Amiel,  Kdinb.  Joum.,  xxxv.  272,  273. 
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is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Walker.*  **  At  Barbadoes,"  says  Dr.  Fergnson,  "  our 
hospitals  of  late  years  have  been  in  a  regular  conrse  of  importation  of  the 
yellow  fever  from  the  navy  ;  bat  not  even  inoculation  has  been  able  to  pro- 
duce the  disease  upon  any  member  of  the  hospital  corps,  by  whom,  I  may 
truly  say,  that  the  sick  have  been  received  with  open  arms ;  for  the  anti- 
social doctrines  of  ideal  contagion  are  not  preached  among  us  here  to  the 
pfiyudice  of  duty  and  humanity."* 

Another  respectable  authority,  Dr.  Magrath,  principal  medical  officer  of 
the  Public  Hospital  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  remarks  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject :  "  Tellow  fever  has  not  for  several  years  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in 
Kingston,  but  occasionally  we  receive  patients  suffering  from  it  into  the 
Public  Hospital.  In  1848,  the  crew  of  a  vessel  that  had  a  few  months  pre- 
Tionsly  been  employed  in  carrying  guano  suffered  most  severely ;  and  in 
1849,  the  persons  on  board  two  coal  ships,  which,  after  discharging  their 
cargo  took  in  some  impure  ballast,  were  attacked  with  yellow  fever  in  its 
aost  virulent  form,  while  all  the  other  vessels  in  the  harbour  remained  nearly 
ftee  from  the  disease.  The  sick  from  those  ships  were  placed  amongst  the 
other  patients  in  the  hospital." 

The  same  physician  informed  Dr.  Milroy,  "that  nearly  twenty  cases  of 
aggravated  yellow  fever  were  received  from  those  two  vessels  (the  holds  of 
which  were  found  to  be  in  the  foulest  state  imaginable)  into  the  hospital,  and 
ft  very  large  proportion  of  them  proved  fatal.  None  of  the  other  inmates  or 
of  the  attendants  of  the  hospital  were  affected.  Moreover,  there  was  no 
prevalence  of  the  disease  on  shore  at  the  time.'"  In  this  hospital,  yellow 
fever  patients  are  put  into  the  same  wards  with  the  others,  and  there  is  not 
the  smallest  care  taken  to  prevent  the  freest  intercourse  from  being  carried 
on  with  all  around,  for  Dr.  Magrath  and  Dr.  Scott,  the  physicians  of  that 
institution,  and  men  of  the  best  ability,  long  accustomed  to  yellow  fever,  are 
non-contagionists ;  nor  was  their  opinion  proved  false  by  its  results  (of  the 
admission  of  cases  from  steamers  Medway,  Conway,  Orinoco,  Magnolina,  and 
Parana,  in  the  fall  of  1852),  for  not  a  single  case  occurred  amongst  the 
attendants  and  patients,  or  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kingston.  Such  also 
was  the  result  at  Nassau,  N.  P.  ''  On  the  9th  of  November,  1852,  the  Esk 
arrived  there,  and  sent  several  cases  of  yellow  fever  ashore,  which  were  dis- 
tributed to  three  separate  houses.  Two,  at  least,  had  black  vomit,  and  two 
died ;  but  the  disease  never  spread  through  the  island,  nor  indeed  did  a  sin- 
gle new  case  occur,  although  cholera  was,  at  the  time,  committing  fearful 
ravages  on  all  sides."* 

Dr.  H.  McLean  remarks  that  **  no  circumstance  attending  an  infectious 
fever  occurred  in  the  remittent  of  St.  Domingo.    When  a  soldier  was  seized 

I  Some  Account  of  a  Pestilential  Feyer  which  preyailed  in  the  laUnd  of  Jamaica  in 
the  yean  1798,  *4,  6.    See  extract  from  it  in  Med.  Reposit.,  i.  497. 

*  Second  Report  on  Quarantine  (London,  1852),  p.  182. 

*  Second  Report  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  on  Qoarantine  in  1852,  p.  88. 

*  Cummins  on  Yellow  Fever,  Lancet,  July,  1858,  Am.  ed.,  p.  50.  See  also  Second 
Quartntine  Report,  p.  83. 
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in  the  barracks,  it  was  not  obserred  to  spread  in  that  particnlar  qaarter,tDd 
sometimes  only  one  was  attacked;  nor  conld  we  remark,  when  thej  cine 
into  the  hospitals,  that  in  one  case  whatever  the  contagion  was  erideht.  The 
medical  gentlemen  conld  not  have  possibly  escaped  if  there  had  been  loj 
infection"  (pp.  76,  78).  "Those  most  exposed  did  not  suffer.  A  few  had 
the  fever,  and  died;  but  they  had  been  for  a  long  time  exposed  to  the 
causes  of  the  remittent  before  they  were  attacked"  (p.  77). 

The  following  case  is  worthy  of  insertion,  as  showing  that,  in  a  hoepitil 
sitnated  in  the  very  midst  of  the  epidemic  influence,  and  crowded  to  excess, 
the  attendants,  if  not  secure  from  the  disease,  were  not  more  affected  thin 
they  would  have  been  had  they  not  entered  within  the  precincts  of  the  e«ti- 
blishment.  The  occurrence  took  place  at  Bermuda,  in  1843,  and  is  recorded 
by  Dr.  King  in  his  report  on  the  Boa  Yista  fever  (p.  14).  From  the  com- 
mencement to  the  termination  of  the  epidemic  fever,  1,210  patients  labooriog 
under  the  disease  were  admitted,  and  of  these,  110  cases  terminated  fatally. 
Owing  to  the  urgent  demands  for  hospital  accommodation  during  the  time, 
the  wards  were  much  crowded — and,  in  fact,  there  was  hardly  room  to  pta 
between  the  beds.  "  A  large  store-room  on  the  ground  floor  was  converted 
into  (what  I  called  by  way  of  distinction)  the  foul  ward,  where  we  placed 
the  patients  who  were  received  in  an  almost  hopeless  condition.  The  two 
large  lobbies  in  the  floors  above  were  filled  with  patients  we  considered  to 
be  dangerously  ill,  and  to  each  ward  and  lobby  two  male  nurses  were  ap« 
pointed,  who  remained  there  day  and  night.  The  medical  staff  of  the  hospital 
comprised  one  deputy  inspector  and  three  assistant  surgeons ;  but  when  the 
latter  were  attacked  with  fever  one  after  the  other,  I  applied  to  Sir  Charles 
Adam,  the  commander-in-chief,  who  immediately,  and  also  at  a  subsequent 
period,  sent  medical  officers  from  Halifax  to  assist  in  our  labours.  In  the 
daily  routine  of  duty,  we  made  three — generally  four — regular  visits  to  the 
hospital,  where  we  took  notes  at  least  twice  a  day,  at  the  bedside  of  each 
patient ;  and  the  senior  assistant  went  through  the  wards  every  night.  Our 
first  visit  was  to  the  foul  ward,  and  commenced  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  we  next  proceeded  to  the  lobbies,  and  then  visited  the  other  wards, 
where  the  patients  were  either  convalescent  or  had  the  disease  in  a  mild 
form.  After  a  hurried  breakfast,  we  again  met  in  the  operating  room,  and 
inspected  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  night ;  and  altogether  we 
made  seventy-two  minute  post-mortem  examinations.  Is  it  possible,  sir/' 
continues  Dr.  King,  "  after  what  I  have  stated,  to  conceive  any  combination 
of  circumstances  more  unfavourable,  or  any  situation  where  the  attendants  on 
the  sick  could  have  been  more  inevitably  exposed  to  the  operation  of  a  spe- 
cific contagion  ?  And  yet  only  three  of  the  eleven  medical  men  suffered 
from  the  disease,  in  a  mild  form ;  one  half  of  the  servants,  I  believe,  had  not 
the  disease  in  any  form  whatever ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable,  but  highly  im- 
portant fact,  that  not  one  person  of  the  seventy-seven  attendants  I  have 
alluded  to  died  of  fever  on  that  occasion." 

A  statement,  very  recently  published,  cannot  well  be  omitted  in  this  place. 
"  One  would  naturally  be  led  to  believe  that  there,  where  a  focus  of  infection 
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existed,  id  a  hospital  coDtalDing  all  the  sick,  could  not  he  found  a  place  of 
safety ;  it,  nevertheless,  is  that  which,  in  all  probability,  offers  more  of  it 
than  is  supposed.  Physicians  are  never  seen  to  suffer  there  from  the  disease, 
more  than  in  the  just  proportion  of  their  numbers ;  and  unacclimated  ser- 
Tants,  more  immediately  in  communication  with  the  sick,  the  orderlies,  and 
others — if  the  ventilation  and  discipline  are  good — suffer  less  than  the  soldiers 
of  the  barracks  who  never  come  into  proximity."  ''It  is  a  fact  which  I 
observed  in  the  military  and  civil  hospital  at  Vera  Cruz;  and  it  is  a  fact,  too, 
that  the  supposed  contagion  never  communicated  itself  to  the  patients  in  the 
surgical  departments  or  to  the  convalescent,  although  they  occupied  conti- 
fpious  beds  in  the  same  hospital.'" 

We  are  informed  by  Dr.  R.  Lallemand,  in  his  interesting  account  of  the 
fsver  of  Janeiro  in  1850,  that  proofs  of  non-contagion  were  amply  furnished 
by  the  occurrences  in  the  hospitals  of  that  city.  ''  Who  are  they,"  asks 
Dr.  L.,  "  that  were  most  exposed  to  the  epidemic — ^this  most  contagious  epi*- 
demic  ?  Ask  Dr.  Jos6  Mariano  da  Silva,  who  lived  two  months  in  the  con- 
Tent  on  the  island  of  Bours-Jesus,  if  he  was  attacked  I  Ask  Dr.  A.  J. 
Peixotto,  who  lived  so  long  in  the  midst  of  so  many  patients  in  the  Qamboa 
Hospital !  Do  you  know  why  they  were  not  attacked  ?  Because  the  disease 
was  not  contagious,  and  those  gentlemen  were  not  afraid  I  And  a  great 
portion  of  the  gentlemen  boarders,  devoted  with  so  much  courage  to  their 
dnty,  perhaps  they  were  attacked  ?"'  Dr.  L.  himself  affords  a  satisfactory 
jUnstration  of  the  innocuousness  of  hospitals,  for  his  duties  in  the  convent  of 
Bonrs- Jesus  and  the  hospital  of  La  Misericordia  were  arduous ;  he  was  much 
confined  in  the  wards  of  those  crowded  establishments,  and  yet  passed  safely 
tiiroagh  the  epidemic  (p.  180). 

Dr.  Lefort  states  as  a  fact  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  at  Martinique, 
that  individuals  admitted  into  the  hospital  for  various  complaints,  are  placed, 
inadvertently  or  knowingly,  in  beds  still  warm,  in  which  persons  have  died 
of  the  yellow  fever ;  but  that  in  no  instance  has  the  disease  been  commu- 
nicated in  this  way.  The  same  distinguished  writer  informs  us,  that  from 
the  1st  of  July,  1818,  to  the  31st  December,  1822, 1,982  yellow  fever  patients 
were  under  treatment  in  the  hospital  of  Port  Royal,  and  that  nearly  three 
hundred  post-mortem  examinations  were  made.  Nevertheless,  not  one  case 
of  transmission  of  the  disease  to  the  medical  assistants,  to  the  nurses  or  em- 
ployes occurred.'  Dr.  Mc Arthur,  in  a  report  to  the  British  Government, 
commanicated  the  following  fact,  which  deserves  insertion  in  this  place. 
"  No  place  could  be  better  adapted  to  propagate  and  disseminate  contagion 
than  the  building  which  we  occupied  as  an  hospital  in  Bridgetown  (Barba- 
does),  until  May,  180t.  It  was  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
wharf  where  the  patients  were  landed,  and  on  the  leeside  of  the  town,  con- 

*  Dr.  W.  Humboldt,  Yellow  Fever  of  Mexico  in  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  on 
Yellow  Feyer  of  New  Orleans  in  1853,  p.  130. 

«  Fever  of  Rio  Janeiro  in  1850,  Rept.  of  San.  Com.  of  N.  0.  1868,  p.  179. 

*  De  la  Non-«ODtag;ion  de  la  Fi&vre  Jaune,  p.  86. 
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fined  by  miserable  hats,  haddled  one  upon  another.  The  patients,  and  thdr 
bedding,  were  carried  throngh  the  town  to  this  place  by  such  labooien  u 
we  conld  hastily  employ  for  the  occasion.  They  were  obliged  to  rest  and 
take  shelter  from  the  snn  in  any  house  that  wonld  receive  them ;  and,  to  the 
credit  of  the  poor  white  and  coloured  inhabitants,  they  never  were  forced 
from  their  doors.  The  nurses,  washerwomen,  and  sempstresses,  were  black 
or  mulatto  women,  who  daily  visited  their  families  in  our  neighbourhood; 
and  as  there  were  no  accommodations  for  any  description  of  officers  in  the  hoi- 
pital,  lodgings  were  procured  for  them  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  andth^ 
were  received  without  hesitation,  labouring  under  the  most  malignant  form  of 
the  disease,  even  in  articulo  mortis.  Yet,  with  this  free  communication  witk 
the  inhabitants  in  every  part  of  the  town,  the  fever  did  not  spread  generallj 
nor  partially,  neither  in  its  aggravated  nor  its  milder  form.  If  it  be  conta- 
gious, in  what  way  can  we  account  for  the  native  inhabitants  of  Bridgetovi 
escaping  every  degree  of  it  during  a  period  of  five  or  six  years  f  "^ 

During  the  eight  years'  epidemic  at  Demerara,  described  by  Dr.  Blair,  the 
directors  of  the  hospital,  twenty-three  in  number,  who  daily  visited  it,  and 
had  constant  intercourse  with  the  sick  in  the  wards,  all  escaped  the  disease. 
Dr.  B.  states  that  he  does  not  recollect  of  any  others  who  suffered  from  u 
attack  who  were  near  the  sick ;  ''  in  fact,  it  seemed  as  if  those  who  wen 
closest  to  the  diseased  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  immunity."  All  the  resident 
surgeons  of  the  hospitals,  whose  term  of  service  varied  from  six  months  to 
two  years  and  upwards,  escaped.  The  chief  medical  officer.  Dr.  Smith, 
escaped ;  as  also  all  the  dispensers  (three  in  number),  who  did  duty  as  such. 
One  died  of  the  yellow  fever,  but  he  never  did  duty,  and  died  the  same  even- 
ing he  was  gazetted  to  his  office.  All  the  stewards,  eight  in  number — all  the 
nurses,  who  were  very  numerous  and  frequently  changed  (averaging  in  the 
two  hospitals — exclusive  of  other  servants  in  constant  attendance — 22,  seven 
in  the  Seamen's  Hospital  and  fifteen  in  the  Colonial),  escaped.' 

The  same  writer  informs  us,  in  his  volume  on  this  epidemic,  that  the  way 
to  give  a  yellow  fever  nurse  the  disease  was,  not  by  bringing  him  in  close 
contact  with  the  sick,  but  by  discharging  him  or  her  from  the  hospital.  "After 
knocking  about  town  for  a  few  weeks,  and  getting  into  the  malarial  districts, 
they  would,  it  is  likely,  be  brought  to  the  hospital  as  yellow  fever  patients." 
Several  cases  of  the  kind  occurred.  "During  the  epidemic,"  continues  Dr. 
Blair,  *'  the  yellow  fever  cases,  in  their  worst  forms,  were  never  separated 
from  other  patients  in  our  hospital  wards.  Such  a  thing  was  not  deemed 
necessary,  and  never  thought  of"  (pp.  54-5).  In  the  Report  of  the  British 
Guiana  Medical  Society,  we  are  told  that  out  of  upwards  of  two  thousand 
cases  of  yellow  fever  treated  in  the  Seamen's  Hospital,  not  thirty  cases  are 
recorded  as  having  been  attacked  whilst  suffering  from  other  diseases  in  the 
hospital ;  and  most  of  those  who  were  so  attacked  had  only  been  under  treat- 
ment one  or  two  days."* 

*  Bancroft,  Sequel,  p.  147. 

«  Blftir,  Letter  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Cbir.  Rct.,  viL  566. 

»  Blair,  p.  153. 
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Were  it  necessary,  it  would  be  easy  to  corroborate  what  has  thus  been 
stated  as  to  the  innocnity  of  hospitals  as  sources  of  transmission  of  the  yellow 
ftrer,  by  a  reference  to  other  facts  and  statements  of  the  highest  value  re- 
corded by  Ferguson,*  Menzies,*  Pinckard  (ii.  284),  Ralph,'  Musgrave,*  Wil- 
ton (pp.  85,  6),  Sayar^sy  (p.  161),  Dalmas  (p.  67),  Bone  (p.  21),  llanpack, 
CMffins,  Crosbie,  Maclerty,  Young,  Hugh  Bone,  Smith,  McDermott,  Dum- 
mit,  Court,  Hernandez,'  Burnett,"  Barrington,^  Hulse.*  But  enough  has 
been  said  on  the  subject  to  establish  the  reality  of  the  fact  in  question. 

That  cases  have  occurred  of  the  yellow  fever  spreading  more  or  less  exten- 
nrely  in  hospital  establishments  is  a  fact  which  I  am  neither  prepared  or 
wining  to  deny.  I  am  aware  that,  at  Barcelona,  in  1821,  the  Hospital  of  the 
Seininaria,  into  which  1767  patients  were  admitted  during  the  epidemic  (of 
wbom  1,293  died),  presented  an  occurrence  of  the  kind — three  out  of  the  ninety 
individuals  in  attendance  contracting  the  disease.  I  know  that  cases  of  the 
same  kind  were  observed  in  the  General  Hospital  of  that  city.'  Instances  of  a 
similar  character  have  been  noticed  at  Gibraltar  ;*^  in  Martinique,  and  other 
West  India  Islands,^^  as  well  as  in  New  Orleans.  But  it  must  be  remembered  , 
that  the  establishments  in  which  occurrences  of  the  kind  have  been  observed, 
are  situated  within  the  iphere  of  activity  of  the  efficient  causes  of  the  disease, 
a  defect  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obviate,  particularly  in  tropical  climates 
and  in  New  Orleans,  so  long  as  it  is  not  deemed  proper  to  remove  the  hos- 
pital far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  towns.  Such  being  the  case,  it  would  be 
improper  to  ascribe  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  those  establishments  to 
the  intercourse  of  the  persons  attacked  with  the  sick,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
exposed  to  the  same  agencies  as  infected  other  individuals  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  contagious  effluvium  arising  from  the  inmates  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

In  corroboration  of  this,  it  may  be  further  remarked  that  the  medical  officers 
of  those  establishments,  the  attendants  and  patients  under  treatment  for  other 
complaints  are  never  found  to  suffer  more,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  from 
the  fever  than  individuals  at  large.  Indeed,  in  tropical  climates  and  elsewhere, 
facts  may  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  more  immediate  white  attendants,  order- 
lies, and  others,  uniformly  suffer  less,  if  the  ventilation  and  discipline  be  good, 
than  soldiers  in  barracks  and  labourers  who  never  go  near  the  place ;"  whe- 
ther because  while  so  employed,  they  are  saved  from  exposure  to  the  solar 

<  Reports,  see  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  yiii.  147;  also  Bancroft's  Seq.,  pp.  18G,  201. 

*  lb.,  p.  187,  note,  p.  201 ;  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  tIi.  171. 

»  Edin.  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  ii.  57;  Bancrofts  Seq.,  p.  449. 

♦  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  ix.  113 ;  Med.-Chir.  Rev.  and  Joum.,  App.  B.,  iv.  994. 

•  Chervin,  Rapport,  pp.  26-7.  •  Report  on  Bann  Fev.,  pp.  32-3. 

V  Am.  Joum.,  xii.  308.  '  Maryland  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  1842,  p.  392. 

•  Maclean,  pp.  134-86.  »  Bancroft,  Sequel,  p.  393. 

"  E^raudren,  pp.  26,  26;  Lefort,  Repons,  p.  16;  Pinkard,  U.  484;  Ferguson,  p.  148; 
GherriD,  Rept,  p.  26;  Rufz,  p.  46. 

*'  Ferguson,  p.  143;  Pinckard,  ii.  484;  Lefort,  R^onse  &  M.  K^raudren,  p.  16;  Mani- 
festo, Maclean,  p.  186 ;  Savar^sy,  p.  162 ;  Gillkrest,  2d  Quarantine  Report^  pp.  166, 167. 
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beat,  to  flight  guards,  and  drankeoDesa,  or  from  other  causes,  matters  aot  in 
tbifi  place.  But,  let  this  be  as  it  mar,  it  is  safficient  to  knov  that  in  hospi- 
taU  hituated  beyond  the  sphere  of  actirity  of  the  caase  <^  infection ;  the  is- 
mat'fS  of  which  arc  not  exposed  to  the  infiaence  of  the  same  agencies  u 
affect  individuals  who  have  no  communication  with  them,  the  disease  is  nercr 
transmitted  from  the  sick  to  the  well. 

Nor  am  I  prepared  to  affirm,  that  attendance  at  a  yellow  ferer  hospital  ii 
nur^e,  physician,  or  otherwise,  would  have  no  influence  on  the  productioiof 
the  di.-.ease.  So  fur  from  this,  I  believe  that  it  may  act  as  an  exciting  cause; 
or  when  the  establishment  is  crowded,  ill  ventilated,  and  badly  kept,  it  mty 
tend  to  aggravate  the  attack.  But  such  an  effect  can  only  be  produced  it 
one  who  has  imbibed  the  seeds  of  the  disease  elsewhere;  and  may  result 
equally,  whether  the  attendance  be  on  yellow  fever,  or  on  anj  other  disesie, 
capable  of  vitiating  the  atmosphere. 

To  weaken  the  proof  of  non-contagion  derived  from  the  exemption  to 
which  attention  has  thus  been  called,  it  has  been  said,  on  different  occasiosa^ 
that  patients  are  usually  removed  to  such  hospitals  successively,  and  at  dis- 
tant intervals,  and  are,  therefore,  seldom  if  ever  crowded  together ;  that  the 
wards  are  usually  spacious,  well  aired,  and  kept  clean ;  that,  in  general,  then 
arc  few,  if  any  persons,  sick  in  them  of  other  diseases,  and  on  whom  the  con* 
taglon  could  operate ;  that  the  attendants  are  few  in  number,  and,  as  it  were^ 
habituated  to  the  disease,  and  thereby  less  liable  to  take  it ;  and  that  from 
the  airy  and  healthful  situation  of  those  establishments,  the  poison  is  diluted 
and  rendered  comparatively  harmless.  Such  are  the  arguments  and  facts 
adduced  by  Dr.  Townseud  (p.  G4)  in  reference  to  the  non-communicability  of 
the  diseu.s(,'  at  the  Murine  Hospital  on  Staten  Island  ;  and  such  will  be  found  s 
fair  specimen  of  those  employed  by  other  writers  in  reference  to  this  subject  in 
other  localities.  Dr.  Beck,  in  his  admirable  review  of  Dr.  Townseud's  volume, 
has  d(anonstrated  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  fallacy  of  the  attempts 
HO  far  as  regards  the  establishment  in  question — showing  that  there  must  liave 
been  frequently  from  ten  to  twelve  persons  sick  at  one  and  the  same  time- 
that  this  num1)er  ought  to  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  communicate  the 
diseus(%  if,  as  is  maintained  by  contagionists,  cases  of  contagion  result  often 
from  intercourse  with  a  single  sick  person — that  no  argument  can  be  derived 
from  the  pure  air  of  the  hospital,  seeing  that  it  is  maintained  that  the  diseace 
'*  to  all  api)caranccs,  pursues  its  course,  independent  of  what  in  common 
lan^ruage  is  understood  by  a  pure  or  impure  air" — that  if  the  cleanliness  and 
airiness  of  the  hospital  prevented  the  operation  of  the  contagion,  the  same 
causes  must  have  produced  the  same  effect  in  all  other  situations  similarly 
cireumstaiieed ;  whereas,  many  other  localities  where  the  disease  is  repre- 
sentetl  as  having  proved  highly  contagious,  are  said  to  have  been  pre-emi- 
nently distinguished  for  their  beauty,  cleanliness,  and  salubrity — that  the 
assertion  as  to  the  want  of  subjects  upon  whom  the  contagion  could  have 
operatecl,  is  not  correet  on  the  score  of  fact;  and  that  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  physicians  nml  nurses  were  less  susceptible  of  taking  the  disease  than 
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other  persons ;  for,  however  true  this  may  have  been  at  the  close,  it  wt^  cer- 
tainly not  so  at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic* 

The  failure  of  all  such  endeavours  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  force  of  the 
argument,  and  impugn  the  importance  of  the  facts  favourable  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  non-contagiousness  of  yellow  fever  founded  on  the  non-transmis- 
aibility  of  the  disease  in  hospitals,  will  be  still  more  apparent  when  we  bear 
in  mind  that  this  exemption  has  been  noticed,  not  in  one  establishment  only, 
but  in  all,  situated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  infection,  and  that  among  these, 
some,  at  least,  were  far  from  being  in  a  situation  and  in  a  condition  capable 
of  insuring  the  advantages  mentioned  by  Dr.  Townsend.  They  were  crowded 
with  the  sick,  in  a  filthy  state,  and  contained  in  some  instances  a  considerable 
number  of  individuals  labouring  under  a  variety  of  diseases — ^medical  and  sur- 
gical— they  were  amply  provided  with  attendants,  &c.,  on  whom  the  conta- 
gion, had  it  existed,  must  necessarily  have  operated.  The  account  I  have 
given  of  the  state  of  Bush  Hill  Hospital  in  1793,  and  of  that  of  the  Bermuda 
Hospital,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  on  that  score ;  and  as  a  proof  that  the 
exemption  of  the  medical  attendants  of  hospitals  does  not  arise  from  their 
being  inured  to  the  yellow  fever  poison,  I  may  recall  the  cases  of  Drs.  Camp- 
many  and  Vicente  Yila,  of  Barcelona ;  the  former  of  whom  was  physician  of 
the  Lazaretto  of  Nazareth,  and  the  other  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Yice-Qucen 
of  Peru,  in  that  city.  Both  these  physicians  remained  perfectly  free  from  the 
fever  during  their  attendance  at  those  establishments,  and  until  their  sup- 
pression, when  Dr.  Campmany  ventured  on  professional  business  at  Barcelo- 
nette,  and  Dr.  Yila  at  Barcelona,  and  both  shortly  after  took  the  disease, 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  latter.* 

The  multiplicity  of  these  instances  of  exemption — noticed  in  all  the  cities 
of  the  Union,  as,  indeed,  in  Europe  and  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  the 
yellow  fever  prevails — must  be  conclusive,  and  are  well  calculated  to  create 
great  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  few  cases  of  an  opposite  kind  wc  read 
of  occasionally  in  the  writings  of  contagionists. 

77ie  liver  not  conveyed  by  Individuals  or  otherwise  to  Ships  in  the  Vicinity 
of  Infected  Localities. — The  same  effects  are  produced  when  the  receptacles  are, 
instead  of  hospitals,  ships.  Experience  shows  that  so  long  as  these  remain  at 
even  a  short  distance  from  an  infected  town  on  shore,  they  may  continue  exempt 
from  the  disease — provided,  always,  they  do  not  contain  in  their  holds  or  their 
cargoes  the  materials  from  which  the  yellow  fever  cause  is  evolved.  This  sub- 
ject has  already  been  referred  to,  while  treating  of  the  effects  of  winds.  It 
was  then  stated  that  while  some  ships  take  the  fever  when  placed  near  such 
infected  localities,  others  escaped — ^the  results  being  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  aerial  currents.  It  may  be  here  added  that  the  effect  is  obtained,  although 
the  people  on  board  have  had  no  communication  with  the  shore.*  Sure  it  is 
that  on  the  coast  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  Africa,  as  well,  indeed,  as  in  this 

>  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joura.,  ii.  474-480. 

*  Periodico  de  la  Sociedad  de  Salud  publica  di  Catalonia,  p.  862. 

s  Burnett,  p.  313 ;  Cummins,  London  Lancet,  July,  1858,  p.  50,  Am.  ed. 
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country  and  Europe,  yessels  remain  healthy  so  long  as  they  keep  at  a  distance 
from  the  land;  but  woe  to  them  if  during  the  sickly  season  they  approach  the 
shore.  While,  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  many  British  steamers  and  yessels  of 
war  had  the  yellow  fever  on  going  into  port  at  St  Thomas,  ''another  of  her 
Majesty's  ships,  the  Devastation,  was  at  St.  Thomas,  but  did  not  come  into 
the  harbour — keeping,  however,  only  about  a  mile  off  the  town — and  remained 
intact."^  Dr.  Rush  says  of  the  epidemic  of  1793:  ''I  have  heard  of  some 
seafaring  people,  who  lived  on  board  their  vessels,  who  escaped  the  disease" 
(iii.  83).  Dr.  Caldwell  remarks  in  reference  to  this  matter:  " Similar  JfiMti 
may  be  collected  from  the  history  of  the  fever  in  our  own  country.  Daring 
the  prevalence  of  that  disease  in  Philadelphia,  many  individuals,  and  severd 
whole  families,  are  known  to  have  retreated  to  vessels  lying  not  more  thin 
from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  wharves,  and  to 
have  remained  healthy.  In  New  York  and  Baltimore,  like  instances  hare 
occurred."* 

Dr.  Lind  states,  in  his  well-known  work  on  Hot  Climates,  that  manj 
persons  escaped  the  yellow  fever  which  prevailed  in  Pensacola  in  1765, 
by  retiring  to  the  ships  which  lay  in  the  harbour  (p.  179).   In  another  place, 
the  author  remarks:  "When  the  violent  sickness  raged  at  Cadiz  in  1764,  it 
did  not  extend  its  influence  to  any  ship  which  lay  at  a  distance  from  the  city" 
(p.  178).    A  similar  occurrence  has  been  noticed  in  Charleston  (S.  C), 
where  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  stream,  at  a  distance  from  the  wharves,  have 
been  preserved.     In  1807,  when  the  fever  prevailed  extensively  in  that  city, 
Danish  and  Hamburgh  vessels  were  kept  healthy  in  that  way,  and  by  con- 
fining the  crews  on  board.     "Also,  in  1824,  in  a  Dutch  ship  which  was  at 
anchor  in  the  middle  of  Cooper  River,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
wharves.   Her  crew  were  never  permitted  to  come  on  shore  while  yellow  fever 
prevailed ;  an  awning  was  kept  over  her,  and  not  one  of  them  took  sick,  while 
every  sailor  that  was  liable  on  board  of  vessels  lying  at  the  wharves  was  taken 
with  the  fever."'  Dr.  Ferguson  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  while 
the  British  troops  were  decimated  at  Cape  Nicholas  Mole  (St.  Domingo),  the 
cruising  squadron,  comprehending  eight  sail  of  the  line,  with  many  smaller 
ships,  was  healthy;   none  suffered  from  yellow  fever  but  those  that  were 
obliged  to  lie  as  gnardships  at  the  unwholesome  anchorages  of  Port  an 
Prince,  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  and  such  like.     And  when,  in  the  great  naval 
campaign  between  Rodney  and  De  Grasse,  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  the  decisive  action  of  the  12th  of  April  took  place,  the  contending  fleets 
were  healthy,  and  yellow  fever  did  not  exist  among  them.     Fleets  have  often 
remained  healthy  for  years  (at  least  free  from  yellow  fever),  unless  when  they 
get  it  at  some  unwholesome  port  in  the  West  Indies;  armies  never.* 

That  this  exemption  is  not  the  result  of  the  avoidance  of  a  contagious  poi- 
son, we  infer  from  the  circumstance  that  a  similar  preservation  is  obtained  in 

•  Wibblen  and  Harrey  on  Yellow  Fever,  Lancet,  April,  1863,  p.  822,  Am.  od. 
'  Prize  Dissertation,  Boston  Journal,  iii.  510. 

•  Johnson  on  Yellow  Fever,  Charieston  Journal,  iv.  160. 

•  Recollections,  p.  151.    Sec  also  Hector  McLean,  p.  26. 
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r^^ard  to  other  forms  of  feyer,  more  or  less  allied  to  the  one  under  considera- 
tiODy  and  the  non-contagioosness  of  which  is  nnanimonslj  admitted;  and  that 
other  Tessels  become  infected,  as  stated  in  a  former  chapter,  by  being  placed 
within  reach  of  wind  blowing  oyer  the  sickly  locality,  or  by  a  change  of  po- 
sition ;  and  again  becoming  exempt  by  an  alteration  in  the  course  of  the 
former,  or  the  interposition  of  some  barrier.     If  Tessels  are  preserved  by 
theae  precaotionary  means  from  non-contagions  malarial  fevers,  no  proof  of 
tbe  contagiousness  of  the  yellow  fever  can  be  deduced  from  the  exemption 
of  Tessels  which  are  kept  at  a  short  distance  from  infected  localities,  and  the 
crews  of  which  are  prevented  from  going  ashore.   But,  while  such  is  the  case, 
the  absence  of  such  a  principle  is  fully  made  out  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  very 
time  that  the  disease  is  kept  out  of  those  vessels  by  placing  them  at  a  distance, 
and  forbidding  the  crew  to  visit  the  shore,  no  injury  accrues  from  the  freest 
intercourse  on  board  with  persons  from  the  infected  place ;  that  the  crew  take 
the  fever  by  landing,^  although  they  may  not  see,  touch,  or  hold  the  most 
diatant  communication  with  the  sick;  and  that,  when  so  taken,  and  when  they 
go  through  the  disease  on  board,  or  when  the  sick  from  the  infected  place  are 
carried  there,  no  harm  accrues  to  the  rest  of  the  ship's  company,  the  fever  not 
spreading,  and  ending  with  the  death  or  recovery  of  the  persons  so  affected. 
Burnett  adduces  instances  which  show  that,  at  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and  other 
ports  of  Spain,  individuals  labouring  under  the  yellow  fever  have  been  re- 
ceived with  perfect  safety  on  board  of  vessels,  although  the  sick,  on  those 
occasions,  were  not  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  crew.    In  the  Leyden,  a 
crowded  troop  ship  lying  in  the  Bay  of  Carthagena,  fifty-seven  soldiers  of 
the  67th  regiment  were  attacked  with  the  disease.    They  mostly  remained  on 
board.    Only  such  men  as,  by  going  on  shore,  were  exposed  to  the  cause, 
were  taken  ill,  and  they  did  not  communicate  the  disease  to  a  single  person 
(pp.  188,  224,  228,  276,  436,  438).     Lind,  in  a  passage  already  cited  in 
reference  to  the  fever  of  Cadiz  in  1764,  tells  us  that  his  Majesty's  ship,  the 
Tweed,  which  was  then  at  anchor  there,  like  others,  escaped.    All  that  were 
sent  on  board  recovered,  no  bad  symptoms  appearing  in  the  fever"  (p.  178). 
Similar  statements  are  made  by  Dr.  Chervin,  in  relation  to  the  fever  of 
Gibraltar  in  1828,  though  then  there  were  more  than  2,500  men  on  board  of 
vessels  in  the  bay,  sailors  or  refugees,  and  the  non-intercourse  between  the 
infected  place  and  these  was  but  nominal.'    This  exemption  is  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Smith,  in  his  observations  on  the  answers  of  Sir  W.  Pym  to  the  queries 
of  the  Royal  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Cadiz:"    ''Several  hundreds 
embarked  on  board  of  vessels  in  the  bay,  and  as  many,  I  believe,  had  free 
communication  between  the  shore  and  shipping  during  the  epidemic.    No 

>  Trotter,  i.  456,  ii.  86;  Bally,  p.  456;  Ronppe,  p.  65;  Caillot,  p.  200;  ValentiD,  pp. 
76,77;  Hunter,  p.  17;  Gillespie,  p.  20 ;  J.  Wilson,  p.  66 ;  Bancroft,  p.  172;  lb..  Sequel, 
p.  166;  Fontana,p.  12;  Blane  on  Seamen,  pp.  02,  892 ;  Lind,  pp.  106, 108, 184, 162, 195; 
lb.  on  Seamen,  pp.  78,  77;  Bryan,  p.  151 ;  Burnett,  pp.  188, 225, 268;  AUon,  Edinburgh 
Monthly  Journal,  Aug.  1847;  Smith,  Edinb.  Joum.,  xxxv.  13,  47,  50;  Wilson,  Stat  of 
Brit.  Navy,  p.  86;  Bryson,  do.,  pp.  215,  220,  230. 

*  Letter  of  M.  Monfalcon,  p.  12.  *  Edinb.  Joom.,  xxxr.  18, 47, 48,  60. 
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precaationary  measures  whatever  were  adopted  by  the  captain  of  the  port 
I  myself  had  almost  daily  communication  with  a  ship  in  the  bay,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  my  commander's  wife,  who  removed  thither  at  the  breakin; 
oat  of  the  epidemic,  yet  the  disease  never  spread  among  the  shipping."  "If 
any  individuals  sickened  in  consequence  of  communication  with  the  shore,  thej 
never  affected  anybody  else  on  board  the  same  ship  with  them."^  At  Gi- 
braltar, says  Mr.  Donnet,  individuals  labouring  under  marked  symptomx  of 
that  disease,  and  conveyed  on  board  of  ships  in  the  bay,  go  throngh  it  with- 
out infecting  any  of  their  attendants  or  neighbours.  "  This  fact,  I  believe, 
was  well  ascertained  during  the  autumnal  fevers  of  1813  and  1814.''' 

In  1808,  while  the  ship  Gironde  was  at  anchor  at  the  Saints  near  Oaadtp 
loupe,  several  of  her  crew  went  on  board  the  Eglantine  which  had  arriTcd 
from  Fort  Royal  with  the  yellow  fever  on  board.  The  next  day,  the  Gironde 
sailed  for  the  United  States,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  six  of 
the  men  who  had  visited  the  Eglantine  were  attacked  with  the  yellow  fever, 
five  of  whom  died  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  day.  Nevertheless,  the  disease 
was  not  communicated  to  any  one  on  board.'  Again,  from  January  to  Jane, 
1838,  the  Dolphin,  a  British  vessel  of  war,  was  employed  cruising  in  the  Bight 
of  Benin,  and  in  refitting  at  Ascension  in  May ;  during  that  time  there  oc* 
curred  altogether  eight  cases  of  fever,  two  of  which  terminated  fatally.  The 
most  severe  of  the  latter  was  contracted  on  the  island  when  the  epidemic 
was  prevalent  there ;  **  and  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  patient  did  not 
transmit  the  disease  to  any  other  person  in  the  ship.  The  fever  was  of  the 
nature  of  'typhns  icterodes,'  and  proved  fatal  on  the  fourteenth  day."* 

To  this,  let  me  add,  that  in  all  seaports  within  the  yellow  fever  zone,  in- 
dividuals labouring  under  the  disease  have  been  landed  without  communicat- 
ing it  to  any  one — be  it  in  private  houses  or  public  crowded  establishments. 
Examples  of  the  kind  have  been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  section  of  the  pre- 
sent chapter.  They  have  occuiTcd  in  all  our  cities.  During  the  very  last 
summer,  vessels  from  Savannah  and  other  southern  cities  have,  as  we  hare 
seen,  furnished  us  with  cases  in  this  city  and  at  our  Lazaretto,  and  we  are  yet 
to  learn  that  any  evidence  of  contagion  has  resulted  from  the  intercourse  of 
these  with  persons  around.  When  the  Growler,  English  war  steamer,  after  suf- 
fering much  from  the  yellow  fever  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  arrived  at  the  Bc^ 
mudas,  she  was  placed  in  quarantine ;  the  crew  landed  and  kept  apart — the 
sick  from  the  well — and  the  vessel  thoroughly  cleansed  and  fumigated.  Those 
from  the  shore,  who  were  engaged  on  board  in  conducting  the  cleansing  of 
the  vessel,  contracted  the  disease — for  reasons  already  referred  to;  but  it  was 
not  communicated  to  a  family  of  five  persons  associated  with  the  sick  on  shore.* 

"With  facts  of  this  kind,  taken  especially  in  connection  with  those  that 
precede,  the  etiological  inquirer  may  well  think  himself  justified  in  having 
some  misgivings  in  relation  to  the  contagiousness  of  yellow  fever.  We  have, 
on  the  one  hand,  exemption  of  ships  from  the  disease  so  long  as  they  remain 


'  Op.  cit.,  p.  49. 

'  Chorvin,  Unpport  dc  TAcnd.  de  M<*(1  ,  p.  10. 
*  Davy,  Ediub.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Ixxii.  282. 


"  Bancroft,  Sequel,  p.  106. 
<  IJryson,  p.  123. 
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at  a  certain  distance  from  a  sickly  place — we  have  often  disease  on  board 
when  the  wind  reaches  them  after  passing  over  said  place.  On  the  other 
Ymnd,  we  have  sickness  among  snch  of  the  crews  of  those  vessels  as  yisit  the 
infected  locality — ^whatever  be  the  natnrc  of  the  latter — and  whether  they 
Tiiiit  the  sick  or  remain  completely  aloof  from  them.  Again,  we  find  those 
▼esaels  exempt  from  the  disease,  though  daily  visited  by  individuals  from  the 
iafected  districts.  We  find  the  sick  carried  ashore  from  vessels  arriving  from 
diaeased  ports,  or  at  anchor  near  any  place,  proving  harmless  to  all  aronnd — 
even  when  admitted  in  crowded  hospitals.  Finally,  we  find  persons  labonr- 
iag  under  the  fever  received  on  board  with  perfect  impunity,  and  going 
tiuroQgh  the  disease,  to  death  or  recovery,  without  infecting  any  of  the  ship's 
company,  or  their  physicians  or  attendants.  What  more  can  we  desire  ? 
Can  such  things  be  expected  of  a  really  contagious  disease  ? 

I76t  produced  hy  Accumulation  of  PatienU. — ^We  have  seen,  in  preceding 
chapters,  that  the  disease  when  formed  is  very  apt  to  assume  a  more  severe 
and  malignant  character,  when  patients  affected  by  it  are  kept  in  crowded 
rooms ;  that  the  cause,  when  evolved  in  localities  containing  an  accumulation 
of  population,  is  generally  more  virulent ;  but  that  accumulations  of  the  kind 
cannot  by  themselves,  and  independently  of  other  morbific  agencies,  produce 
the  disease. 

It  has  been  seen  also  that  the  yellow  fever  is  not  communicated  from  the 
flick  to  the  well  in  the  wards  of  hospitals — ^whatever  be  the  conditions  in 
which  such  establishments  are  kept — that  when  these  are  situated  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  local  causes  of  infection  which  extend  their  baneful  influ- 
ence over  all  around,  individuals  who  approach  the  sick  there  assembled,  are 
in  no  greater  danger  than  those  who  remain  aloof;  that  cases  which  occur  in 
hoepitals  placed  within  the  area  of  the  infected  districts  where  the  cause  of 
the  disease  extends  its  baneful  influence  to  those  who  are  not  exposed  to  the 
efflaviom  from  the  sick  cannot,  in  justice,  be  referred  to  intercourse  with  the 
latter,  but  are  due  to  the  agency  of  the  general  cause  pervading  the  atmo- 
qihere ;  and  that,  at  furthest,  attendance  on,  or  residence  in  such  hospitals 
can  only  act  injuriously  by  exciting  the  disease  in  one  who  has  already  im- 
bibed the  seeds  of  it,  or  by  aggravating  its  character.  We  may  now  go  fur- 
ther and  affirm  that  no  accumulation  of  individuals  labouring  under  the  yellow 
fever,  both  in  its  early  or  closing  stages,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  may  be  collected  together,  whatever  the  nature 
of  the  buildings  where  this  accumulation  takes  place — be  it  a  hospital,  an 
aqrlnm,  a  prison,  a  ship,  or  barrack,  or  what  not — and  whatever  the  condi- 
tion of  the  establishment,  in  point  of  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  has  been 
known  to  promote  the  development  of  the  disease  in  individuals  exposed  to 
the  effluvia  thereby  created ;  in  other  words,  to  generate  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  fever. 

We  have  seen  this  exemplified  in  the  hospital  of  Bush  Hill,  during  the 
epidemics  of  1793  and  of  subsequent  years,  as  well  as  in  kindred  establish- 
ments in  other  places,  both  of  tropical  and  temperate  regions.  Other  in- 
stances of  similar  nature  might  be  easily  gathered  from  the  histories  of  various 
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epM-risiioi  ''  RjlfK  p.  53:  Sar-iru^,  p.  51  j,  and  especially  of  those  which  in 
IT  jo  aad  I?'>2  'I-^!r7«jj«d  a  zztiz  {Kin  of  the  English  and  French  armies  of 
5:.  V  :n:L2'j.  &s  rn^orieii  in  :h*f  writiazs  of  Jackson,*  Maclean  (p.  20),  Beto- 
j-si.  Mihit.  Kept^j.  Chervia  (E'tp.  in  Bv/k.  p.  45),  Vincent  (p.  19),  FTaD9ois 
(p.  31  >.  P;vI2i:l:  p.  tST ).  «&o.  As  alrcadj  ^:a:ed.  Dr.  Lallemant,  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
ir.  LU  iN:vsnw  of  che  epMeinie  of  :h^  cicr  in  1S50,  shows  the  innocaonsneai 
of  xn-^r*:  a>!cazialad'ja  of  f-^rer  oases  in  the  Gamboa  Hospital  and  the  cooTent 
of  B*>:ir^-Jes::5  ( pp.  3^^  37 1.    Instances  in  large  nomber  arc  cited,*  of  Tessdi 
while  in  p«?n  t-eing  infected  wi:h  :ae  jelow  fever,  and  in  which  the  patieoti 
were  a?cam:2laie'l  together  in  narrow  and  bat  imperfectly  Tentilated  localitiei^ 
snrr^cnde*!  by  their  shipmate?,  nnrsed  by  their  attendants,  and  visited  hj 
their  officers.    While  thns  con-iitioned.  these  resaels  leave  the  infected  phtM, 
and  the  fever,  instead  of  concinaing  zo  show  iieelf  among  the  crowded  com- 
pany, diminishes,  or  even  ceases.   Xott.  as  Dr.  Fergnson*  remarks,  here  is  the 
supposed  contagion  fairly  imponndeii  vithoot  escape,  and  one  would  snppote 
that  the  disease  would  there  d^y  its  worst :  yes  it  does  not.     It  uniformly 
stops,  the  sick  recover  every  day  she  sails  to  the  northward,  it  even  often  stops 
when  the  vessel  remains  at  sea  within  the  tn^pics,  and  those  who  are  in  health 
at  the  time  of  sailing  remain  free  to  the  last,  though  exposed  to  the  accomn- 
lated  exhalations. 

iPacta,  it  is  true,  show  that  from  si:oh  an  exposure  fever  may  result,  and 
has  resulted;  but  experience  shows  also  that  the  fever  arising  under  such  a 
condition  of  things  is  not  the  one  forming  the  subject  of  this  inquiry,  but  that 
form  of  febrile  disease  which  is  generally  dee  to  animal  effluvia  exhaled  under 
particular  conditions  from  living  bodies  in  b-ealth  or  disease.  Every  tyro  in 
medicine  knowv^.  full  well  that  crowding  p*:rs'.:is  iu  health,  without  regard  to 
tlio  preservation  of  cleanliness  and  to  frer?  vi:::ila:ion.  will  almost  inevitably 
give  rise  to  that  disease,  as  is  so  often  exe2:;^I:ie«-l  by  its  generation  in  ships, 
prisons.  Ac.  And  we  know,  also,  that  :be  e?rjt.'ts  will  be  more  certainly 
produced  if  individuals  so  circumstanced  are  libonring  under  disease  of  what- 
ever kind.  »Such  being  the  result  of  the  accumulation  of  individuals  in  health 
and  disease,  there  can  be  no  reason.  «i  pn\'n\  to  doubt  that  the  crowding 
of  yellow  fever  j)atients  in  wards  defective  in  point  of  ventilation  and  cleanli- 
ness, may  occasion  similar  effects.  But  we  are  not  lefl  to  conjecture  on 
tlie  subject.  The  reality  of  the  effect  has  been  noticed  in  this  country,  and 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Chenin,*  Dr.  Dickinson.^  and  others,  and  is  particularly 
insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Jackson,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  yellow  fever  of 
Spain,  as  may  l>e  seen  by  the  following  passage,  which,  from  its  apposite 
ness,  and  comin^^,  as  it  docs,  from  one  so  experienced  in  the  matter,  I  shall 
make  no  apology  for  transcribing  in  this  place.     "It  is  necessary  to  mention 

'  Skctcli,  i.  L'7 :  Ibi'l.,  An  Outline  of  the  Hist,  anil  Cure  of  Fever,  p.  40,  A:c. 
«  Lin«l  on   Hot  Climates,  pp.  8'J,  TJO.  130;  lb.,  on  Seamen,  p.  So;    Drvson,  p.  22S: 
fiavar<«sy.  p.  loP,;  Trotter,  i.  358,  ii.  lOo. 

*  Kecollcctloiis.  p.  143. 

*  Examon  'Irs  N«»uveIIe*i  Opinions  "le  M.  le  Dr.  Lassis,  pp.  5.  0  (note). 
'  Observuti'.*nii  on  the  lutlauimatorv  En<lemic,  \c.,  pp.  10-. 
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what  may  be :  if  a  yessel,  for  instance,  should  happen  to  have  a  great  nnm- 
ber  of  persons  ill  of  the  yellow  fever  in  its  passage  from  the  West  Indies,  it 
is  possible,  and  even  probable  that,  by  throwing  these  persons  together  in  the 
mass,  in  ill-yentilated  apartments — as  the  'tween  decks  of  a  ship,  even  of  a 
ship  of  war,  must  necessarily  be — the  contagion,  which  belongs  to  an  atmo- 
sphere cormpted  by  accumulation  of  living  subjects  in  narrow  space,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  generated ;  a  contagions  fever  will  thus  be  produced  and 
carried  to  whatever  port  the  vessel  may  be  destined  to  go.  This  is  within 
the  circle  of  possibility;  and  it  has  probably  sometimes  occurred.  The  im- 
ported fever  may  be  contagious ;  but  it  is  not  the  yellow  fever,  though  the 
yellow  fever  may  be  the  source  from  whence  it  originally  springs"  (pp.  8,  9). 

What  is  here  said  of  the  accumulation  in  a  ship  is  applicable  to  that  in 
any  other  bnilding.     If  fever  is  at  all  generated,  it  will  be  that  form  of  it 
resulting  from  the  undue  assemblage  of  human  beings  labouring  under  any 
disease,  or  under  no  disease.     But  it  will  not  be  yellow  fever.     If  the  latter 
disease  prevails  under  such  circumstances  in  localities  of  the  kind^ — if  it  at- 
tacks those  who  enter  or  reside  there,  and  who  mix  with,  or  attend  on,  or  lay 
sick  among  patients  labouring  under  it — ^the  effect  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  morbific  influence  of  the  latter ;  but  to  the  circumstance  that  the  place 
where  the  occurrence  is  noted  is  situated  within  range  of  the  yellow  fever 
caase — affecting  as  well  those  who  keep  aloof  from  the  place  of  the  accumu- 
lation as  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  it ;  for,  by  removing  those  sources  of 
concentration  to  some  uninfected  locality,  or  by  destroying  the  febrile  cause 
existing  and  exercising  its  morbific  effects  around  it — the  accumulation  re- 
maining the  same — a  stop  is  often  put  to  the  fever.     In  most  epidemics,  there 
is  a  period  at  which  a  greater  or  less  accumulation  of  cases  occurs,  either  in 
receptacles  of  the  sick  or  even  in  private  dwellings ;  and  yet,  nevertheless, 
we  do  not  find  that  the  disease  proves  more  contagious  then  than  it  did  before, 
or  than  it  docs  when  this  state  of  things  decreases.     Indeed,  it  often  hap- 
pens in  temperate  latitudes,  when  the  autumnal  months  are  cool  and  even 
cold,  that  this  accumulation  takes  place  under  circumstances  which  could 
render  the  contagion,  did  it  exist,  more  virulent,  and  tend  to  its  diffusion. 
"If  the  yellow  fever  be  a  contagious  disease,"  says  Dr.  Caldwell,  "whence  is 
it  that  five  hundred  persons  labouring  under  it  in  November  cannot  commu- 
nicate it,  in  a  single  instance,  to  any  of  their  attendants,  while  in  the  month 
of  August  fifty  or  even  ten  individuals  affected  by  it  diffused  it  through  a 
whole  community  ?"*    These  five  hundred,  too,  being  placed  in  closed  rooms 
heated  to  a  summer  or  mild  autumnal  temperature  by  means  of  fires. 

Dr.  Ferguson,  while  acknowledging  that  there  may  be  a  peculiar  aptitude 
in  the  moist  soil  and  climate  of  the  British  Isles  for  the  generation  and  nur- 
ture of  the  typhoid  poison,  remarks  that  this  property  of  generating  the  lat- 
ter is  not  exclusively  peculiar  to  the  insular  soil.  It  is  common  to  the  human 
race  whenever  the  circumstances  requisite  for  its  formation  can  be  brought 
into  full  operation  and  combination.    Experience  taught  him  that  even  the 

1  Med.  and  Phys.  Mem.  (1826),  p.  124. 
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high  temperature  and  pecaliar  atmospheric  condition  of  the  tropics,  howerer 
soon  and  certainly  it  may  dissipate  the  principle,  is  not  altogether  proof 
against  its  generation ;  and  in  Ulastration  says :  "  The  ferer  on  board  of  u 
infected  yessel  from  Trinidad  to  Barbadoes,  from  crowding  below  decks  at 
sea,  ceased  to  be  yellow  fever,  and  became  as  tmly  typhoid  as  any  I  ercr 
saw."* 

If  no  accamulation  of  yellow  fever  patients  can  occasion  the  disease  is 
those  who  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  places  where  snch  accnmolttioni 
exist,  unless  such  places  are  situated  in  infected  localities,  and  if  in  some 
instances  the  effects  are  due  not  to  the  influence  of  the  effluvia  issniug  from 
those  patients,  but  of  the  febrile  poison  evolved  or  existing  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  locality,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  no  deleterious  agency  is  exercised 
by  snch  accumulations,  when  they  occur  in  infected  districts.     So  far  is  this 
from  being  the  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  individuals  living  in  the 
midst  of  the  deleterious  atmosphere  of  such  places,  or  exposed  to  it  more  or 
less  frequently,  run  greater  risk  of  infection  than  if  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  that  tainted  atmosphere.  But  in  such  cases  the  disease  has  merely  been  local- 
ized in  places  where  the  accumulations  exist,  whereby  the  system  of  those  thus 
crowded  together,  or  breathing  the  tainted  atmosphere,  is  rendered  more  sus* 
ceptible  to  the  impression  of  the  efficient  febrile  cause,  which  otherwise  would 
possibly  have  failed  to  strike  them.     The  whole  effect  would  be  produced,  in 
precisely  the  same  way,  were  the  individuals  so  accumulated  labouring  under 
other  diseases,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  health. 

Yellow  fever  is,  in  that  respect,  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  zymotic 
diseases  arising  from  special  poisons.  Whether  the  latter  float  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  are  independent,  for  their  development,  of  any  organic  process; 
whether  they  are  formed  in  the  system,  and  are  transmissible  from  one  indi- 
vidual to  another,  through  means  of  contact  or  the  medium  of  the  atmo- 
sphere; or  whetlier  they  proceed  from  extenial  sources  of  animal  or  vegetable 
decomposition,  matters  not :  they  are  all  rendered  more  prolific  of  their  spe- 
cial and  specific  effects,  and  exhibit  greater  virulence,  in  individuals  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  a  tainted  atmosphere  resulting  from  the  accumulation 
of  human  beings,  in  health  or  disease.  On  this  principle  it  is  that  the 
disease  is  always  more  rife  and  of  worse  character  in  crowded  districts,  or 
houses,  or  ships,  and  especially  when  the  accumulation  is  associated  with  in- 
sufficient ventilation,  filth,  &c.  On  this  principle,  too,  it  is  that  in  tropical 
climates  the  appearance  of  yellow  fever  has  often  coincided  with  the  arrival 
of  large  bodies  of  soldiers  and  seamen  from  northern  latitudes,  and  that,  in 
such  contingencies,  the  disease  spreads  more  extensively  among  them  than 
under  different  circumstances ;  for,  from  the  fact  of  their  uuacclimatization, 
and  the  state  of  predisposition  produced  by  their  habits  and  mode  of  living, 
those  men  become  doubly  susceptible  to  the  fever  through  the  effect  of  the 
impure  air  of  their  crowded  camps  and  ships. 

In  all  such  cases,  I  repeat,  the  disease  is  not  the  product  of  the  trans- 

»  See  Recollection,  p.  168;  Bancroft's  Sequel,  p.  228,  &c. 
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mission  of  a  contagions  poison  from  one  man  to  another.  They  all  take  it 
ftom  the  place  where  they  land,  and  would  not  be  affected  had  the  disem- 
barkation taken  place  in  a  salnbrioos  locality.  But  on  this  subject  I  have 
already  snfBciently  enlarged,  and  need  not,  therefore,  pursue  it  here ;  and 
conclude  with  the  remark  that  no  accumulation  of  persons,  in  health  or  dis- 
ease, can  generate  the  yellow  fever  among  those  thus  crowded  together,  or 
indlTiduals  by  whom  they  may  be  more  or  less  frequently  visited ;  and  that 
tbe  occurrence  of  cases  under  those  circumstances  indicates  the  existence  of 
a  cause  independent  of  the  effluvia  resulting  from  the  mere  effect  of  the 
accumulation. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

PROOFS  OP  NON-CONTAGION — CONTINUED. 

Not  communicated  by  Fomites. — At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the 
epidemics  of  Philadelphia,  the  greater  number  of  our  physicians,  and  the 
public  at  large,  were  of  opinion  that  the  bedding,  clothes,  and  furniture  of 
individuals  who  laboured  under  the  yellow  fever,  or  who  had  died  of  it,  con- 
stituted a  frequent  medium  of  communication  of  the  disease  to  those  exposed 
to  the  exhalations  arising  therefrom  ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  some  of 
the  early  outbreaks  of  the  fever  were  ascribed  to  the  importation  of  chests  of 
clothes  or  the  like  from  the  West  Indies.  In  conformity  with  this  opinion, 
which  prevailed  everywhere,  and  continues  to  be  entertained  by  many  in  this 
and  other  countries,  it  was  customary  to  destroy  every  article  that  had  been 
made  use  of  by  the  sick,  to  scour  or  varnish  the  furniture,  scrape  and  fumi- 
gate the  rooms,  or  to  close  these  up  until  the  accession  of  frost. 

That  contagious  diseases  may  be,  and  are  often  communicated  through 
these  means,  is  a  fact  I  shall  not  attempt  to  disprove ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  transmissibility  of  tbe  yellow  fever  in  this  way,  if  well  authen- 
ticated, would  constitute  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  its  con- 
tagious character.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  number  of  diseases  so 
communicated  is  more  limited  than  was  formerly  thought ;  and  experience 
has  amply  shown  that,  however  this  may  be  as  regards  other  febrile  com- 
plaints reported  by  some  to  be  contagious,  the  transmission  of  the  yellow 
fever  through  the  medium  of  clothing,  bedding,  &c.,  if  not  disproved  in  a 
way  satisfactory  to  all  etiological  inquirers,  is  at  least  far  from  being  suffi- 
ciently well  made  out  to  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  contagious  character  of 
tiie  disease.  The  result  of  observations  on  the  oriental  plague  leaves  little 
room  to  doubt  the  non-transraissibility  of  the  disease  in  that  way — facts  in- 
numerable being  adduced  to  show,  contrary  to  the  statements  of  Russel, 
Astruc,  Diemerbroeck,  &c.,  that  the  clothing,  bedding,  and  furniture  of  the 
sick,  have,  even  when  not  purified,  been  used  and  handled  with  perfect  impu- 
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nity ;  while  the  strongest  cases  offered  in  modem  times  in  snpport  of  tbl 
mode  of  oommunication,  are  open  to  so  many  objections  as  to  lose  all  ioh 
portance  in  the  minds  of  strict  inquirers.^ 

In  relation  to  the  yellow  fever,  we  find  so  many  instances  establishing  the 
fact  of  the  non-transmissibility  of  the  disease  through  the  agency  of  articlei 
of  the  kind  mentioned,  and  of  merchandise  generally,  that  we  cannot  bat  dii- 
credit  the  accounts  of  a  contrary  character  assigned  in  medical  writinp, 
and  still  more  so  those  presented  on  the  strength  of  popular  report  soldy. 
For  if,  in  a  large  number  of  well  authenticated  cases,  such  arUcles  hare  beet 
handled  and  used  with  perfect  impunity — and  that,  too,  often  under  circum- 
stances best  calculated  to  insure  the  effect  in  question — wo  have  CTery  reason 
to  conclude,  that  a  contrary  result  will  not  be  obtained  in  other  instances  of 
a  similar  kind  ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  effect  said  to  have  been  prodaeed 
by  exposure  to  those  articles,  must — unless  established  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt — ^be  referred  to  some  other  agency.     Now,  that  they  have  not  been 
so  established,  and  that  no  injurious  effect  has  resulted  from  exposure  to 
contaminated  objects  in  this  and  other  countries,  it  is  easy  to  show. 

Referring  to  the  writings  of  Cheryin,  Bancroft,  and  others,  for  ample 
proofs  of  the  little  credit  to  be  attached  to  many  statements  of  transmission, 
in  this  way,  adduced  by  the  contagionists  of  Europe  and  the  West  Indies— 
Pariset,  Audouard,  Pym,  Robert,  &c, — and  postponing,  for  the  present, 
those  mentioned  by  American  writers — I  will  limit  myself  to  the  remark,  that 
in  this  city,  in  this  neighbourhood,  no  case  of  propagation  of  the  fever  by 
the  means  alluded  to,  has  been  satisfactorily  made  out.  In  every  instance 
cited,  we  have  mere  assertions  or  surmises,  while  the  attack  may  invariably 
be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  general  cause  floating  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  affecting  individuals  who  have  not  approached  the  sick,  or  their  clothes 
or  bedding,  or  of  particular  sources  of  infection  amply  adequate  by  them- 
selves to  produce  the  effect  in  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  harmlcssness  of  the  clothing,  bedding,  &c.,  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  had  the  yellow  fever,  has  been  demonstrated  in  hundreds 
of  cases,  and  recorded  by  high  medical  authorities.  In  speaking  of  the  fever 
of  Carthagena,  Burnett  remarks  :  '*  I  have  before  mentioned  that  the  disease 
ceased  on  the  23d  of  January,  1805,  on  which  day  the  last  patient  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Royal  Hospital.  On  the  5th  of  February  following,  a  French 
frigate,  having  on  board  the  wounded  of  the  Arrow  sloop,  which  she  had 
captured  a  few  days  before,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  arrived  in  the  harbour; 
the  wounded  were  immediately  lauded,  and  placed  in  the  same  bed  and  bed- 
ding in  which  several  i)atieuts,  who  had  died  of  the  prevailing  fever,  had 
lain,  without  the  bed  or  bedding  having  either  been  washed  or  aired ;  yet 
not  one  of  these  men  was  attacked  with  the  disease  in  consequence"  (p.  2T3). 

It  is  recorded  in  the  manifesto  of  a  free  association  of  fifteen  native  and 

>  Clot  15ey,  pp.  809,  &c. ;  Report  of  the  Acad,  of  Med.,  pp.  103,  160,  &c. ;  Aubert 
Roche,  De  la  Pest  ou  Typhus  d'Orient,  pp.  G7,  &c. ;  lb.,  Do  la  Reformc  des  Quarantines: 
Brnyer,  Ncuf  aux  ^  Constantinople,  ii.  854,  &c. ;  Scbnurrer,  Faits  recueillies  pour  Bcrrir 
il  rUiatoire  des  Mai.  Epid.,  translated  by  Gasc,  pp.  61,  &c. 
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fintign  pliysicians  at  Barcelona,  in  1821,  that  ''the  daily  traffic  of  carriages, 
which  had  conveyed  sick  persons  furtively  introduced,  or  mattresses,  linen, 
dothea,  and  furniture,  taken  from  the  very  focus  of  infection,  did  not  trans- 
port the  malady  beyond  the  limits  which  had  been  assigned  to  it."^  "Many 
persons,"  continues  the  manifesto,  ''have  inhabited  apartments  in  which  pes- 
tiferous patients  have  perished,  without  their  having  been  whitewashed;  others 
have  slept  in  beds  in  which  pestiferous  patients  had  perished,  without  causing 
fhe  mattresses  to  be  washed  or  cleaned  in  any  way;  and  others  have  used 
their  clothes  and  linen,  without  purification ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  ex- 
ample of  a  disease  being  communicated  in  this  way,  which  disappears  at  a 
certiun  period."" 

The  clothes  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  persons  who  died  in  the  Semi- 
naria  were  almost  all  stolen  from  the  store-room  in  which  they  had  been 
deposited,  but  the  thieves  do  not  appear  to  have  been  infected  by  these 
means.*  From  a  document  furnished  to  Dr.  Chervin  by  a  number  of  the  up- 
holsterers of  Barcelona,  we  learn  that,  during  the  epidemic,  the  latter  washed, 
or  caused  to  be  washed,  at  the  Lazaretto,  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  mat- 
tresses, and  a  proportionate  number  of  pillows,  sheets,  curtains,  and  other 
articles  used  by  individuals  who  had  passed  through  the  disease ;  that  these 
articles  were  often  soiled  with  blood,  black  vomit,  or  excrement ;  that  fre- 
quently the  carmen  who  carried  these  articles  to  the  Lazaretto  took  them 
from  under  bodies  still  warm ;  that  the  individuals  who  washed  them  lay, 
slept,  and  ate  on  these  contaminated  mattresses,  and  handled  them  in  every  way 
possible ;  and  that,  nevertheless,  they  in  no  instance  experienced  any  injury 
firom  BO  doing — ^that  none  of  the  women  who  washed  the  sheets,  curtains, 
linen,  Ac.,  none  of  the  before-mentioned  carmen,  and  no  members  of  the 
families  of  the  upholsterers  had  the  disease.* 

Other  cases,  equally  conclusive,  are  mentioned  in  sundry  documents  cited 
in  the  work  from  which  the  above  is  taken.  Palloni,  though  a  decided  conta- 
gionist,  states  that  ''there  cannot  be  adduced  a  single  instance  in  which  the 
infection  was  conveyed  by  substances  which  had  been  in  contact  vnth  the 
sick;  and  there  were  many  examples  of  individuals  and  whole  families  having 
continued  to  inhabit  the  room  or  to  sleep  in  the  very  bed  where  a  patient 
liad  died."  Palloni  adds  that  the  "contagion"  was  never  conveyed  by  goods 
of  any  kind.' 

At  Villa  Franquesa — also  called  Palamo — ^where  all  the  clothes  of  Alicant 
are  washed,  no  injury  resulted  from  the  operation,  which  was  uninterrupted 
during  the  continuance  of  the  epidemic  of  that  city." 

In  the  West  Indies,  cases  of  the  same  kind  have  often  presented  them- 
selves. Take  the  following  as  an  example.  Mr.  Ralph,  in  his  account  of 
the  fever  among  the  troops  at  Barbadoes  in  1816,  states  that,  "  on  the  10th  of 
November,  it  was  determined  to  have  the  whole  of  the  married  families  re- 

>  Maclean,  p.  183.  «  Ibid.,  p.  136.  »  Eochoux,  p.  169. 

*  Keport  of  the  Academy  of  Med.,  p.  78. 

*  Osserrazioni,  &c.,  p.  80.    See  also  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  ii.  90. 

*  BaUy,  p.  449. 
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moved  to  a  certain  bailding  sitoated  on  a  dry,  sandy  soil."  "The  beneficial 
effects  which  were  the  conseqaence  of  the  adoption  of  this  measure  were 
speedily  rendered  evident  by  the  disorder  ceasing  in  a  class  of  individotls 
who  had  previously  been  particularly  prone  to  its  attacks.  They  carried  with 
them  their  bedding,  and  every  article  of  apparel  belonging  to  many  who  had 
fallen  victims  to  the  disease ;  and  surely,  had  these  articles  been  infected,  the 
disease  would  have  continued  its  destructive  career ;  but  as  the  cause  of  it  was 
purely  local,  removal  to  another  situation,  differently  circumstanced  as  to  soil, 
&c.,  afforded  a  release  from  this  terrific  scourge.  Unfortunately  for  those  of 
the  troops  who  lived  in  the  barracks,  they  remained  in  the  focus  of  the  pesti- 
ferous emanations,  and  continued  there  to  suffer  most  severely."^ 

M.  Joubert,  who  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  fever  which  pre- 
vailed on  board  the  French  war  steamer  Gomer,  informs  us  that  eight  men  of 
the  crew  were  continually  employed  in  preparing  the  baths,  washing  the  sheets 
and  linen  of  the  sick,  and  doing  up  the  mattresses  of  those  who  had  ^ed 
of  the  disease.  No  precautionary  measures  were  employed  in  regard  to  them, 
because,  hs  M.  Joubert  remarks,  they  were  not  regarded  as  being  in  greater 
danger  than  the  rest  of  the  ship's  company.  Well,  while  two-thirds  of  the 
crew  were  attacked  with  the  disease,  only  one  of  those  men  was  affected,  and 
in  him  the  fever  was  evidently  brought  on  by  excess  of  drink  and  a  prolonged 
exposure  to  the  action  of  the  sun.  To  dissipate  the  panic  which  bad  seized 
upon  the  men,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  vessel — ^the  only  one  who  was  un- 
touched by  the  fever — deliberately  lay  in  the  bed  of  an  individual  who  had 
just  died  of  the  disease,  and  slept  there  all  night. 

In  Bermuda,  during  the  epidemic  of  1843,  ''the  shirts,  flannels,  sheets, 
pillow-cases,  coverlets,  and  occasionally  the  sacking  and  hair  of  the  beds, 
were  all  washed  by  fcraales  belonging  to  the  establishment."  Xot  one  article 
was  destroyed,  and  yet  no  injury  resulted.* 

Dr.  Blair  states, in  regard  to  the  epidemic  of  Demerara:  "Washing  is,  and 
always  has  been,  done  for  the  Colonial  Uospital  by  contract.  The  contractor 
is  Mr,  Fr.  Hopkinson.  Before  1840,  Mr.  II.  contracted  for  the  clothes 
washing  of  both  hospitals,  and,  besides  the  assistance  of  his  own  family,  re- 
quired eight  people  constantly  at  work.  After  1840,  the  women  were  cm- 
ployed  separately  for  the  Seamen's  Hospital,  and  then  only  six  assistants, 
besides  his  own  family,  were  required  by  him ;  and  the  same  numbers  respect- 
ively continue  till  now.  The  individual  washers  were  often  changed  during 
the  period  of  the  epidemic,  but  none  of  them  were  ever  affected  by  the  pre- 
valent disease."^  In  his  work  on  the  same  epidemic.  Dr.  Blair  relates  the 
following  case:  In  December,  1843,  the  mate  of  the  Matilda  Luckie  was 
admitted  (into  the  hospital)  with  the  gravior  form  of  the  disease,  and  of  a 
low  type,  of  which  he  died.  His  bed  was  in  a  sheltered  corner  of  Ward 
No.  2,  and  had  mosquito  netting  all  around.  Into  this  bed  a  seaman,  who 
was  admitted  for  disease  other  than  yellow  fever — slight  indisposition — was 

'  Report,  contained  in  Bancroft,  Seq.,  p.  460. 
"  King*R  Report  on  the  Fever  of  Boa  Vista,  p.  14. 
•  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  vii.  650. 
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pot  for  several  days,  without  any  infeetioD  of  any  kind  following.  Neither 
was  soch  an  experiment  deemed  hazardous  to  the  subject,  nor  objectionable, 
except  on  the  score  of  cleanliness  (p.  55). 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  agency  of  the  clothes  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Eclair  in  introducing  the  yellow  fever  into  the  island  of  Boa 
Yista  in  1845.  Mr.  Jamieson,  as  it  would  appear,  brought  ashore  in  his  boat 
at  least  a  dozen  bags  of  soiled  linen  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the  ship, 
which  he  deposited  in  the  consul's  store-rooms  for  the  night,  and  gave  to  the 
washerwomen  of  the  town  next  morning.  The  number  of  these  is  differently 
stated.  According  to  Dr.  Mc Williams's  list,  they  amounted  to  seventeen ; 
while  in  Dr.  ELing's  report  the  list  contains  nineteen  names  (p.  16).  Dr. 
King,  on  this  subject,  says:  "The  women  who  washed  the  officers'  clothes 
were  islanders,  black  and  coloured.  The  soiled  clothes — linen,  cotton,  and 
flannel — which  had  accumulated  in  the  cabins  from  the  time  of  departure 
jfirom  Sierra  Leone,  were  contained  in  twelve  bags.  Now,"  continues  Dr. 
King,  "if  the  disease  possesses  the  power  of  reproduction,  its  poison  must 
have  been  as  certainly  communicated  through  the  medium  of  fomites  as  by 
direct  contact  with  the  sick  on  board  or  at  the  fort."  But  what  was 
the  result  ?  All  these  women,  with  the  exception  of  an  old  negress,  were 
attacked  with  fever,  of  which  four  died.  Dr.  McWilliams,  at  page  82  of  his 
report,  informs  us  that  he  examined  the  whole  of  the  survivors,  and  found 
that  two  were  attacked  late  in  October,  five  in  November,  two  in  December, 
three  in  January,  and  one  not  until  some  time  in  February.  The  Eclair,  it 
should  be  remarked,  arrived  on  the  21st  of  August,  and  the  first  well-marked 
cases  on  shore  occurred  on  the  17th  of  September.  The  epidemic,  therefore, 
cannot  be  laid  to  the  score  of  the  foul  linen,  as  an  interval  of  some  seventy 
days  elapsed  from  the  time  of  exposure  to  the  presumed  contagion  to  the 
period  of  attack.  It  may  be  added  that  all  the  other  members  of  their 
fiunUies  recovered. 

This  absence  of  connection  between  the  appearance  of  the  fever  and 
the  foul  clothes  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  admitted  by  Dr.  McWilliams 
himself;  for  he  says :  "  None  of  the  deaths  took  place  until  fever  was  general 
in  Porto  Sal  Key ;  so  that  in  none  of  these  cases  can  the  occurrence  of  the 
fever  be  fairly  attributed  to  infectious  matter  conveyed  by  the  linen"  (tb.). 
Dr.  King,  in  his  more  recent  work,  remarks  on  this  passage :  "Yet,  notwith- 
standing Dr.  McWilliams's  late  attempt  to  throw  overboard  the  foul  linen,  I 
affirm  that  these  women  not  only  washed  the  linen,  &c.,  of  persons  who  had 
been  ill  with  fever  on  board  the  Eclair,  but  also  of  those  who  were  then 
actually  labouring  under  the  disease  at  Boa  Yista.  Will  the  contagionists 
account  for  this  anomaly  in  the  laws  of  contagion  ?  They  cannot.  The  dis- 
ease, then,  was  not  communicated  through  fomites ;  and  I  point  to  the  fact 
(which  is  manifested  from  the  evidence)  that  among  the  washerwomen  and 
their  families,  amounting  to  eighty-four  persons,  four  deaths  only  occurred, 
and  those  not  until  November,  December,  and  January."* 

1  The  FeTer  of  Boa  Yista  in  184&-'6,  &c.,  p.  17. 
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No  less  positive  and  satisfactory,  on  tiie  same  sabject,  is  the  teatimony  of 
Drs.  Belloc,  Yatable,  Allenet,  Bonqnin,  Chopitre,  at  Onadaloope,  Castro,  it 
the  Havana/  Lefort  (p.  33),  Savar^sy  (pp.  151, 152),  Dariste,  at  Martinique 
(pp.  42,  43),  Stewart,'  at  Grenada,  and  Pennell,  at  Rio  Janeiro.' 

If  now  we  turn  oar  inquiries  to  the  result  of  experience  in  this  city,  we  ihali 
find  it,  as  regards  the  innocuousness  of  objects  in  question,  similar  to  that  we 
have  noted  elsewhere.     Dr.  Mease  communicated  the  following  fact  to  Dr. 
Bush.    While  he  resided  at  the  Xazaretto,  as  inspector  of  sickly  Tessdi, 
between  May,  1794,  and  the  same  month  in  1798,  the  clothing  contained  is 
the  chests  and  trunks  of  all  the  seamen  and  others  belonging  to  Philadelphia, 
who  had  died  of  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies  or  on  their  passage  home^ 
and  the  linen  of  all  the  persons  who  had  been  sent  from  the  city  to  the  Laia- 
retto  with  that  disease,  amounting  in  all  to  more  than  one  hundred,  were 
opened,  exposed  to  the  air,  and  washed  by  the  family  of  the  steward  of  the 
hospital,  and  yet  not  one  of  these  persons  contracted  the  least  indisposition 
from  them.^    Dr.  Lehman,  who  for  several  years  held  the  same  appointment, 
testified  similarly  in  a  document  furnished  to  Dr.  Chervin.*    The  late  Dr. 
Monges,  of  this  city,  who  saw  undoubtedly  as  much  of  yellow  fever  as  any 
physician  among  us,  remarks  that  he  constantly  reprobated  the  practice  of 
burning  the  clothes  and  bedding  of  the  dead,  and  never  found  any  bad  elTecU 
to  follow  to  those  who  observed  his  advice.*     Dr.  Ffirth  states  that  he 
saw  friends  and  attendants  sleep  in  the  very  beds  with  patients  suffering 
under  yellow  fever.     This,  he  says,  occurred  to  him  not  once  or  twice, 
bat  a  number  of  times.     After  the  death  and  burial  of  the  patient,  the 
bed  was  used  by  the  family  without  being  cleansed ;  yet  none  of  them 
took  the  disease.^    The  same  results  were  noticed  in  1805  and  subsequent 
years,  including  1853  and  1854.*    Dr.  Deveze,  in  his  treatise  on  the  yeUow 
fever,  communicates  a  fact  which,  corroborating  in  the  most  striking  manner 
the  correctness  of  the  views  under  consideration,  deserves  a  particular  notice 
in  this  place.    We  have  already  seen  that  daring  the  height  of  the  disastrous 
epidemic  of  1793  a  vessel  arrived  from  St.  Domingo  with  a  considerable  number 
of  sick  and  wounded  on  board,  and  that  these  were  conveyed  to  Bush  Hill  Hos- 
pital and  quartered  in  hats  erected  around  the  main  building.    We  have  also 
seen  that  as  a  bed  became  vacant  in  the  wards  it  was  filled  by  one  of  those 
individuals,  and  that  nevertheless  the  disease  was  not  thereby  communicated. 
But  this  was  not  all.   At  the  close  of  the  epidemic,  the  Committee  of  Health 
of  Philadelphia  sold  to  the  administration  of  the  French  government  the  beds, 
effects,  utensils — in  a  word,  all  that  had  been  used,  during  the  course  of  the 
epidemic,  by  the  sick.     The  French  being  already  in  possession  of  them,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  have  them  washed  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  yet  the 

'  Report  of  the  Acad.,  pp.  30,  31.  «  Letter  to  Dr.  Ilosack,  Reg.,  iii.  ll<8. 

»  Now  Orleans  Rep.  for  1853,  p.  167. 

*  Rush.  iv.  146.  »  Report,  p.  30. 

•  North  Am.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  ii.  68. 

'  A  Treatise  on  Malignant  Fever,  &c.,  p.  Al. 

»  Caldwell,  Fever  of  1805,  p.  68;  Essays  (1826),  p.  131. 
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jidlow  fever  did  not  reappear.  It  did  not  break  out  again  the  following 
jaars,  though  the  disease  prevailed  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  French  soldiers 
cootinaed  to  nse  the  same  articles  with  perfect  impunity  (p.  222).^ 

"  When  the  sick  were  brought  from  the  Peacock  to  the  hospital  near  Pcn- 
ncola,"  sajs  Dr.  Barrington,  "their  mattresses,  blankets,  hammocks,  and 
bags,  as  thej  came  from  the  infected  ship,  were  regularly  taken  by  the  attend- 
ants to  be  aired,  and  their  clothes  to  be  washed.  The  beds  and  bedding  of 
those  who  died  were  immediately  removed  by  the  same  persons,  and  not  in  a 
siagle  instance  was  any  one  connected  with  the  hospital  attacked  with  the 
disease."* 

Other  instances  of  a  similar  kind  can  easily  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  Valentin  (p.  93),  Miller  (pp.  108,  109),  Vaughan,'  Wheaton,*  and 
others;^  but  the  preceding  must  suffice.  Taken  in  connection  with  the 
rasolts  of  experiments  instituted  purposely  to  ascertain  the  point  under 
eoBsideration,*  they  are  certainly  well  calculated  to  throw  some  light  on 
tlie  question  of  the  non-contagiousness  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  to  create 

*  This  fact  seema  to  haye  annoyed  Sir  William  Pym,  for,  in  commenting  on  Dr.  Bancroft 
—who  derived  it  from  Dr.  Valentin — for  having  adduced  it  as  a  proof  of  non-contagion, 
heremarka  that,  if  such  an  occurrence  reallj  did  take  place,  it  was  certainly  a  disgrace  to 
^Tilized  society ;  and  adds  that,  in  palliation  of  Dr.  Deyeze,  he  is  more  inclined  to  suppose 
thai,  in  the  heat  of  argument  against  contagion,  that  physician  mentioned  the  circumstance 
to  Dr.  Valentin  as  possible  (if  put  to  the  test),  than  to  suppose  that  he  or  any  other  medi- 
fial  man  could  be  guilty  of  so  disgraceful  and  disgusting  an  act  towards  any  class  of  indi- 
▼idoals  intrusted  to  his  care  (p.  197).  Sir  William  Pym  cannot,  howeyer,  find,  even  in 
•apposing  the  fact  to  be  true,  that  it  militates  against  his  favourite  doctrine,  inasmuch  as 
Hm  disease  had  actually  ceased,  as  usual,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  before  the  bedding 
in  question  was  sold ;  and  there  surely  can  be  nothing  very  singular  in  this  contagion  or 
disease  not  attacking  Frenchmen  after  having  ceased  its  ravages  upon  Americans,  or,  in 
fine,  after  its  existence  was  at  an  end  (p.  196).  It  would  certainly  have  been  much  more 
WOtdertol  and  inexplicable  if  it  had. 

In  relation  to  these  surmises  and  attempts  at  explanations  it  may  be  remarked  that  no- 
thing in  the  language  of  Valentin  justifies  the  supposition  that  the  occurrence  in  question 
vas  mentioned  to  him  by  Deveze,  in  the  heat  of  argument,  as  possible  (if  put  to  the  test). 
So  far  from  this,  Valentin  (p.  98)  refers  to  it  as  a  fact  publicly  stated  by  Deveze,  who,  in 
reality,  adduced  it  in  the  second  edition  of  his  essay  (p.  51)  on  the  epidemic  in  1798,  pub- 
lished ten  years  before  the  appearance  of  Sir  W.  Pym's  work.  The  occurrence,  therefore, 
■0  far  as  we  can  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Deveze — and  no  one  has  as  yet  impeached 
it— was  real;  and  whether  or  not  disgraceful  and  disgusting,  as  it  is  pronounced  to  be  by 
Sir  W.,  most  be  viewed  as  serving  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  cannot  be 
r^eeled  by  that  author  and  other  contagionists,  inasmuch  as,  if  at  the  time  of  the  sale 
the  epidemic  was  over,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  contagious  virus  with  which  these  art!- 
eles  were  contaminated  should  not  have  produced  an  injurious  effect  at  the  period  of  the 
recnrrence  of  the  fever,  since,  according  to  them  and  others,  the  disease  often  remains 
dormant  during  a  whole  winter,  to  revive  and  break  out  afresh  the  next  summer.* 

*  Barrington,  Am.  Joum.,  xii.  810.  >  Med.  Reposit,  iv.  248. 

*  Ibid.,  X.  886.  »  Ibid.,  ii.  299. 

*  Guyon,  in  Lefort,  pp.  125, 126;  Ffirth.  p.  50;  Caldwell,  Essays  (1826),  p.  128. 


*  See  Pym,  p.  64;  Fellowes,  p.  177;  Bancroft,  Seq.,  p.  115. 
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some  de7re«  of  sospicioii  ft£  to  tbe  raloe  to  be  atUclied  to  Instaoeei 
a/i'ji^c';.]  in  proof  of  tbe  instnimenialitT  of  clothes,  bedding,  and  other 
j>f:r-or;al  effects,  merchandise,  kc  in  transmitting  the  disease,  and  to  the 
infer-.-nceii  drawn  from  them.  The  experience  famished  bj  those  facts  is  on  i 
lar:?-:  scale.  In  some  instances  we  £nd  clothes,  bedding,  &c.,  in  qoaDtities 
safficient  to  infect  a  whole  citj,  did  thej  possess  the  power  of  doing  so,  fool 
to  exce-:=,  and  stained  with  the  matter  of  perspiration  and  the  ejections  of  the 
sick,  waf-hed,  handled,  and  slept  on.  with  perfect  impanitr.  ont  of  the  in- 
fected dirftrict;  often  nnder  circumstances  best  calculated  to  insure  the  truis- 
mi-rion  of  a  contagious  poison.  Id  others,  we  find  similar  articles,  in  sinulir 
condition,  jiimilarlj  treated  in  infected  localities,  without  giving  rise  to  i 
greater  amount  of  sickness  among  indiriduals  who  wash  or  use  them  than  if 
experienced  bj  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with 
thoHe  articles.  In  some,  indeed,  we  find  that  individuals  who  have  washed  or 
used  such  articles  have  suffered  in  less  proportion  than  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. These  facts  have  been  observed  in  various  latitudes  and  places— In 
public  establishments,  in  private  houses,  and  in  ships.  Everywhere  the  same 
results  have  been  obtained.  Surelv  if,  in  such  instances  and  nnder  the  rir- 
cumstances  mentioned,  no  evidence  of  communicability  has  been  obserred— 
if  nothing  lii^e  a  show  of  contagion  has  been  noticed — we  may  well  infer  that 
in  the  records  of  those  cases  of  a  contrary  kind,  which  are  referred  to  bj 
conta^rionists,  some  error  has  crept  in — something  has  been  omitted  or  over- 
looked— and  that  the  production  of  the  disease  was  really  due  to  some  other 
agency  than  the  one  contended  for. 

When  we  find  that  hundreds  of  sheets,  blankets,  and  other  personal  effects  that 
have  been  in  use  by  the  sick  and  dying — when  we  find  that  loads  of  luerdiandise 
in  bales  or  boxes,  have  so  frequently  proved  innocuous,  we  can  scarcely  feel 
di>i)Oried  to  admit  that  the  disease  has  been  transmitted  to  a  heulthv  localitt 
by  the  clothes  of  a  single  individual  who  has  laboured  under  it,  by  a  peddler's 
l)uek,  or  a  box  of  hardware  or  crockery.     Still  less  can  we  admit  the  i^ossi- 
bilitv  of  the  occurrence  when  such  clothes  have  not  been  worn  or  used  bvlbe 
sick,  and  have  merely  arrived  from  an  infected  locality.    Xor  is  it  possible  to 
be  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  transmission,  when  the  result  in  question 
has  been  obtained  in  the  midst  of  the  epidemic  influence.     Most  of  the  cases 
citr'd  by  I*ym,  Pariset,  Fellowes,  and  Arejula,  in  Europe,  and  by  many  of  oar 
own  writers,  are  embraced  in  the  latter  category ;  while  such  as  are  said  to 
hiivc  occurred  beyond  the  limits  of  the  infected  localities  will  not  bear  exami- 
nation, or  are  so  improbable  as  to  excite  our  astonishment  at  their  being 
adduced  by  writers  of  respectable  standiri^  in  the  profession. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Valli,  cited  in  a  preceding  chapter,  and  on  which  much 
stnss  1ms  been  laid,  will  not  be  thought  to  go  far  in  proof  of  contagion  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  enthusiastic  Italian  made  the  experiment — which, 
it  is  maintained,  cost  him  his  life — in  the  Hospital  of  the  Havana  ;  that  this 
cstiiblishmont  is  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  epidemic  influence ;  that  he 
was  unacclimatized ;  and  that  he  had,  besides,  committed  imprudences  which 
greatly  increased  his  susceptibility  to  the  impression  of  the  efticieut  cause. 
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" Contagionists,"  says  Dr.  Dowler,  ''have,  daring  this  as  well  as  dnring  all 
former  epidemics,  collected  facts  to  prove  their  theory.  A  peddler,  from  an 
infected  district,  arrives  in  a  town — ^his  pack  is  opened — he,  the  family,  and 
many  of  the  villagers  die  of  the  yellow  fever.  Exactly  the  same  occurrences 
(which  are  mere  coincidences)  take  place  a  hundred  times,  where  there  has 
been  no  peddler,  no  box  of  goods  opened,  no  traveller  from  the  infected 
districts.  In  one  town,  a  crate  of  crockery  from  New  Orleans  is  said  to 
have  been  the  medium  of  transmitting  the  contagion  to  the  village.  In 
another  a  bale  of  oakum,  a  box  of  axes,  a  box  of  children's  shoes,  and  a 
paper  package  containing  India  rubber  coats,  carried  from  a  village  where 
they  had  remained  but  three  days — without  being  unpacked — ^were  seriously 
thought  to  have  been  the  source  of  mischief.  But  at  that  very  time,  nearly 
all  the  other  towns  for  five  hundred  miles  around  were  falling  under  the  ma- 
lign influence  of  the  epidemic.  It  would  be  most  extraordinary  if  crates, 
boxes,  passengers,  and  pestilence  should  never  happen  to  get  together — ^not 
as  causes  and  effects — but  as  coincidences,  necessary  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business.  If  the  pestilence  got  into  towns  before  the  arrival  of  a  bale  of 
goods,  the  former  did  not  cause  the  arrival  of  the  latter.  If  the  man  who 
opens  the  goods  dies  of  black  vomit,  together  with  all  his  family,  a  hundred 
other  families  take  the  disease  without  any  such  apparent  exposure,  and  die 
in  like  manner."^  And,  as  Dr.  Dowler  might  have  added,  thousands  open 
boxes  of  goods,  or  trunks  of  clothes,  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  without 
experiencing  any  injurious  consequences. 

Not  communicated  hy  handling  the  sick  or  the  dead,  and  hy  dissection  of 
the  latter, — From  what  has  been  stated  relative  to  the  harmlessness  of  inter- 
course with  the  sick  in  hospitals  and  elsewhere,  the  reader  must  be  in  some 
measure  prepared  for  the  statement,  that  the  danger  is  not  enhanced  by 
direct  contact,  by  handling  the  sick  or  dead,  or  by  post-mortem  examinations. 
In  places  situated  beyond  the  epidemic  influences,  or  in  the  very  centre  of 
infected  localities,  friends  or  attendants  who  touch  the  bodies  of  persons 
labouring  under  the  disease — physicians  who  examine  them  in  every  possible 
way,  dress  their  blisters,  &c.,  and  dissect  them  after  death — ^run  no  more 
risk  than  those  who  keep  aloof,  and  abstain  from  all  exposures  of  the  kind. 

In  his  answer  to  Mr.  Frazer,  Mr.  Martindale  says :  "  If  the  fever  were 
contagious,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  orderlies  in  the  hospital,  who 
constantly  attend  the  men  attacked  with  it,  touching  their  bodies,  their  bed- 
clothes, <&c.,  removing  their  excrements,  and  breathing  the  same  atmosphere 
day  and  night,  would,  by  being  thus  exposed  to  the  worst  source  of  the  con- 
tagion, be  liable  to  take  a  fever  of  the  highest  degree  of  malignity;  but,  oat 
of  seven  attacked  with  the  fever,  not  one  died,  and  only  one  had  it  severely. 
Medical  officers,  also,  are  constantly  exposed  to  this  contagion,  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  not  only  during  the  lifetime,  but  after  the  death  of  the  patients — 
but  no  one  took  the  disease  from  opening  a  dead  body.  I  myself  opened 
several,  and  once  cut  my  finger  in  doing  so,  but  no  consequence  followed 

>  Tableau  of  the  Yellow  Feyer  of  1863,  &c.,  pp.  58-4. 
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and  of  the  medical  officers  taken  ill,  not  one  died.    Both  of  these 

tions  of  persons  are  exposed  to  the  local  causes  of  this  fever,  and  it  is  much 

more  probable  that  thej  took  it  in  this  manner  than  bj  contagioD."* 

Nowhere  do  we  find  that  physicians,  narses,  and  attendants  are  particnlsrij 
liable  to  the  disease.  If  the  patients  are  placed  bejond  the  limits  of  the  epi- 
demic influence,  none  aronnd — ^however  closely  in  contact  they  may  be — m 
attacked.  If  the  sufferer  remains  in  the  infected  district,  his  medical  and  other 
attendants  are  not  more  affected  than  if  they  kept  aloof.  The  same  immomtj 
is  experienced  by  those  who  dissect  the  dead.  The  number  of  physicians  in 
Georgetown  (Demerara)  in  1843  was  sixty-five.  Only  two  of  ihem  suffered. 
**  The  number,  of  course,  fluctuated  during  the  eight  years  of  the  epidemic, 
some  dying  on  leaving  the  colony  and  being  replaced  by  others ;  and  sixty- 
five,  therefore,  represent  the  number  of  only  one  year  who  were  exposed, 
while  three  represent  the  number  who  suffered  during  the  whole  period.' 
Dr.  Frazer,  in  a  communication  commented  upon  by  Dr.  Blair,  remarks: 
**  The  mortality  has  been  great  amongst  the  clergy."  To  this  Dr.  Blair 
adds :  "  This  is  quite  true.  But  the  inference  he  would  draw  is  not  Here, 
again,  those  most  exposed,  suffered  least  from  the  malady;  and  rice  veni. 
Those  of  the  metropolitan  clergy  whose  avocation  was  among  the  stricken,  and 
the  susceptible,  passed  through  the  ordeal  least  harmed;  and  those  whose 
congregations  were  chiefly  of  the  negro  race^ — such  as  London  missionaries 
and  those  of  the  rural  parishes  of  the  Scotch  church — suffered  severely."* 

We  have  already  seen  that  three  only  of  the  eleven  men  attending  the  sick 
in  Bermuda  in  1843  suffered  from  the  disease,  and  they  had  it  in  a  mild  form; 
that  one-half  of  the  servants  escaped,  and  that  only  one  out  of  seventy-seven 
attendants  died.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  after  visiting  the  sick- 
handling,  feeling,  examining  them  in  all  possible  ways — the  medical  gentle- 
men assembled  in  the  operating  room,  and  inspected  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  died  in  the  night,  and  that  altogether  they  made  seventy-two 
minute  post-mortem  examinations.  {King,  p.  14.)  The  occurrences  at  Leg- 
horn were  much  of  the  same  character.  Of  the  priests  who  attended  the 
sick,  only  one  died ;  of  the  numerous  medical  practitioners,  only  two  or  three. 
There  were  many  examples  of  wives  sleeping  with  their  sick  husbands  with- 
out being  infected;  of  numerous  families  in  which  only  one  suffered;  of 
children  sucking  their  mothers  till  within  a  few  minutes  of  their  death — ^the 
whole  with  perfect  impunity.  (Pallom,  p.  31.) 

Similar  results,  from  direct  and  frequent  contact  with  the  sick  and  dead,  and 
from  dissection,  have  been  noticed  by  other  physicians  in  Europe,  in  tropical 
regions,  and  are  notorious  in  various  parts  of  this  country  from  Maine  to 
Louisiana.*    With  five  or  six  exceptions,  all  the  physicians  of  the  United 

*  Bancroft,  Sequel,  p.  393. 

«  Wair,  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  \u.  567.  »  Ibid.,  p.  658. 

*  Franijois,  p.  9;  Rochoux,  F.  J.  des  Antilles,  p.  316;  Chervin,  Rapport,  pp.  24,  27- 
8-80,  72-3,  G;  O'Hallornn,  pp.  85,  88,  95;  R.  Jnckgon,  Y.  F.  of  Spain,  p.  88;  Cherrin, 
F.  J.  d'Kspaj^no,  pp.  05,  00:  Mem.  addressed  to  the  Queen  of  Etruria  on  the  Ferer  of 
Leghorn,  in  Dcveze,  p.  281 ;  Doughty,  pp.  49,  19C;  Ferguson,  Med.-Chir.  Tr.,  fiii.  143; 
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States  who  famished  certificates  to  Dr.  Chervin — those  of  Portland,  Ports- 
month,  Newport,  New  London,  Hartford,  Middletown,  New  Haven,  New 
York,  Newark,  Oermantown,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  (Del.),  Washington, 
Alexandria,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Wilmington  (N.  C),  Smithfield,  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  and  New  Orleans — agree  on  this  point.  {Rapport,  p.  24.) 

Dr.  Bone  was  in  charge  of  the  qnarantine  hospital  of  St.  Andero,  in  Spain, 
in  1813.  Fifbj  of  the  patients  had  yellow  fever.  Of  these,  eleven  died,  and 
were  all  carefnll  j  dissected  by  him  or  his  assistants ;  yet  none  of  them  caught 
the  disease,  nor  any  of  the  other  patients  in  the  qnarantine  hospital,  nor  any 
of  the  hospital  servants  or  washerwomen,  nor  any  of  the  patients  or  servants 
in  the  hospital  from  which  the  yellow  fever  patients  were  taken.  He  calcu- 
lated that  TOO  persons  had  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  disease — yet 
none  caught  yellow  fever.  The  cordon  of  troops  did  their  duty — the  British 
sUictly,  the  Spanish  with  ferocity — but  could  not  prevent  all  intercourse  with 
the  quarantine  hospital.  One  evening,  when  one  of  his  assistants,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, made  his  visit  to  the  female  ward,  he  discovered  that  one  of  the  female 
patients  had  her  sweetheart,  a  sergeant  from  the  depot,  in  bed  with  her.  She 
was  then  yellow  as  an  orange,  and  the  disease  was  running  its  course,  but 
the  sergeant  did  not  catch  yellow  fever.  There  was  in  the  same  ward  another 
female  who  contrived  to  see  her  sweetheart  while  she  was '  affected  with  the 
disease,  and  he  did  not  catch  yellow  fever.* 

Everywhere,  I  repeat,  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  have  been  placed  in 
the  closest  approximation — ^bave  slept  several  successive  nights  with  patients 
labouring  under  the  yellow  fever,  yet  without  contracting  the  latter.  What 
renders  the  fact  still  more  striking  is,  that  it  has  been  principally  observed  in 
necessitous  families,  in  which,  consequently,  the  apartments  were  small,  foul, 
and  ill-ventilated.  The  bodies  of  the  sick  have  been  touched,  turned,  and 
carried  from  place  to  place — ^the  dead  have  been  washed,  inhumed,  without 
communicating  the  disease.  Physicians,  surgeons,  and  others,  have  received 
the  matter  of  the  black  vomit  on  their  clothes,  hands,  and  face,  without  suffer- 
ing from  it.  Physicians  and  surgeons  have  prosecuted  their  autopsic  re- 
searches on  a  large  scale,  with  impunity — immersing  their  hands  in  the  fluids, 
and  breathing  the  fetid  exhalations  issuing  from  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
tube.  Even  exhumation  has  been  practised  without  injurious  results.  In 
inspecting  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  they  have  cut  or  otherwise  injured  them- 
selves; and  even  immersed  their  hands,  so  injured,  in  the  different  fluids, 
without  bad  effects.  Some  have  gone  further,  and  inoculated  themselves 
with  the  blood,  the  serum,  and  the  black  vomit ;  or,  sacrificing  their  feelings, 
have  swallowed  portions  of  this  fluid.' 

Dariste,  p.  xxvi. ;  W.  Humboldt,  in  N.  0.  Sanit.  Com.  1853,  p.  180;  Savar^,  pp.  151, 
168;  Dalmas,  p.  67;  Lefort,  pp.  19,  81,  85,  36;  Bally,  p.  241;  Joubert,  p.  968;  Med. 
Reposit.,  ii.  299,  It.  6,  tU.  183 ;  Valentin,  p.  92 ;  Barcelona  Manifesto,  in  Maclean  on 
Evils  of  Quarantines,  p.  185;  Edinb.  J.,  xxxv.  878;  Potter,  p.  52;  E.  Miller,  p.  109; 
Lallemant,  op.  cit,  pp.  86,  87. 

*  Bone,  Diss,  on  Yellow  Feyer,  pp.  19,  20. 

*  Quyot,  in  Lefort,  pp.  126,  &c. ;  Doughty,  p.  108;  Blair,  p.  55;  Bryson,  p.  55;  Rap- 
port de  TAcad.,  pp.  29,  80;  Edinb.  Journ.,  xxxy.  878. 
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What  has  occurred  in  Earope,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Tarions  parts  of 
the  United  States,  has  been  observed  in  this  citj  from  the  earliest  to  the  last 
of  onr  epidemics.  Nurses  have  attended  on  their  patients — ^parents  hare 
attended  on  their  children — children  on  their  parents — friends  on  their 
friends,  partaking  often  of  the  same  bed,  and  washing  and  dressing  them^ 
physicians  have,  withont  resorting  to  precautionary  measures,  examined, 
touched,  and  handled  those  intrusted  to  their  care,  dressed  their  blisters,  and 
been  soiled  with  blood  or  the  matter  of  black  vomit — and  while,  beyond  the 
infected  districts,  all  this  has  been  unattended  with  the  most  remote  appear- 
ance of  the  propagation  of  the  disease,  it  has  been  found  that  tn  the  veiy 
focus  of  the  infection,  those  exposed  to  this  direct  contact  with  the  sick  hare 
not  been  more  liable  to  be  attacked  than  other  individuals  not  so  exposed, 
but  who,  like  them,  breathed  the  infected  atmosphere,  and  were  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  exciting,  predisposing,  and  efficient  causes.  The  re- 
marks on  this  subject  made  long  ago  by  Dr.  Ffirth,  will  apply  not  only  to 
the  preceding  epidemics,  but  to  all  that  have  followed.  "  Of  several  thousand 
nurses  employed  in  taking  care  of  the  sick  in  this  city  during  the  prevalence 
of  an  epidemic,  it  seldom  happens  that  any  of  them  have  the  disease.  Not 
a  single  instance  has  occurred  of  a  grave  digger  falling  a  victim  to  it ;  none 
of  those  who  cart  the  sick  and  the  dead  experience  any  bad  effects  therefrom ; 
the  washerwomen,  and  those  that  lay  out  corpses,  follow  their  several  occu- 
pations with  the  same  indifference,  and  without  any  worse  effects  during  the 
existence  of  the  disease  than  at  any  other  time"  (p.  50). 

In  this  city,  as  elsewhere,  autopsic  researches  have  been  prosecuted  with  zeal, 
and  extensively,  at  each  return  of  the  disease ;  and  in  no  instance,  that  I  can 
discover,  has  any  injurious  effects  resulted  to  the  operator  or  his  assistants. 
Neither  has  it  been  discovered  that  inoculation,  whether  accidental  or  inten- 
tional, has  propagated  the  disease.  These  facts,  which  have  often  been  veri- 
fied in  our  different  epidemics,  were  noted  in  a  striking  manner  in  that  of 
1703.  "In  Philadelphia,"  says  Dr.  Deveze,  "I  made  frequent  autopsic 
examinations.  In  this  operation,  I  twice  wounded  myself  with  impunity. 
The  first  time,  I  cut  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand  with  the  scalpel  in 
attempting  to  detach  the  gall-bladder,  which  was  of  an  extraordinary  weight. 
The  student  who  was  writing  my  observations,  pointed  out  to  me  that  blood 
flowed  from  the  part,  which  was  already  covered  with  the  blood  from  the 
dead  body.  I  wrapped  it  up  with  linen,  and  continued  the  dissection. 
AVhcn  this  was  over,  I  washed  my  hand,  and  discovered  on  the  first  phalanx 
a  wound  half  an  inch  long.  I  covered  it  with  court-plaster,  and  it  healed  np 
easily  without  accident.  The  second  wound  was  caused  by  one  of  the  ribs 
which  I  broke  in  order  to  examine  the  extent  and  origin  of  a  sanguineous 
abscess  situated  under  the  pleura,  on  the  side  of  the  vertebral  column.  One 
of  the  ends  of  the  rib  tore  the  back  of  my  hand.  The  wound  was  two  inches 
long,  of  unequal  depth,  and  from  several  parts  of  it  there  issued  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  blood.  After  washing  it,  I  dressed  it  with  court-plaster.  It 
inflamed,  and  occasioned  some  degree  of  redness;  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  healed  up"  (pp.  239,  240). 
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Nor  were  the  physicians  who  iDYestigated  the  nature  and  mode  of  propa- 
gation of  the  yellow  fever,  slow  in  devising  and  resorting  to  experiments 
with  a  view  of  testing  the  contagions  character  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Cathrall  has  left  us,  in  his  memoir  on  the  analysis  of  the  black  vomit, 
poblished  in  1800,  an  account  of  experiments  he  made,  so  early  as  1794,  to 
•■certain  the  effect  of  that  liquid  on  the  living  system.  He  applied  it  to  his 
tODgae  and  skin — fed  cats,  dogs,  and  fowls  with  food  mixed  with  the  matter — 
exposed  himself  and  other  individuals  to  the  fumes  obtained  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  it — ^but  all  with  perfect  impunity  (pp.  19-23).  Dr.  Cathrall 's  exam- 
pk  was  soon  followed  by  Dr.  Ffirth,  who,  in  a  dissertation  on  malignant 
ferer,  published  in  1804,  relates  a  number  of  experiments  he  made  upon  the 
flmd  ejected  from  the  stomachs  of  individuals  labouring  under  the  disease,  as 
abo  with  the  serum  of  the  blood,  the  saliva,  and  the  matter  of  perspiration. 
Like  Dr.  C,  he  fed  dogs  and  cats  with  the  first  mentioned  fluid  during  days 
and  weeks — ^inoculated  dogs  with  the  fresh  matter — subjected  himself  to  the 
same  operation — applied  the  fluid  to  the  surface  of  a  cut  made  on  his  arm, 
and  secured  it  there  for  ten  days  by  means  of  sticking  plaster — ^repeated  the 
experiment  above  twenty  times  on  various  parts  of  his  body — inserted  the 
matter  into  his  eyes — exposed  himself  to  the  evaporating  fumes  from  the  same 
Babstance — swallowed  pills  made  of  the  inspissated  substance  obtained  from 
that  evaporation — swallowed  a  mixture  composed  of  half  an  ounce  of  the 
fluid  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water — increased  the  dose  till  it  reached  to 
two  ounces — and  finally  swallowed  the  black  vomit  in  like  quantity,  without 
any  dilution  at  all.  But  neither  from  these  various  experiments,  nor  from 
inoculation  with  the  other  substances  mentioned,  did  any  injurious  conse- 
quences or  serious  inconveniences  arise.^ 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  would  attach  much  importance  to  the  experi- 
ments on  the  black  vomit  and  other  fluids  referred  to  by  Cathrall,  Ffirth, 
and  other  writers  in  this  country  and  elsewhere.  So  far  as  the  settlement  of 
the  question  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  yellow  fever  is  concerned,  they  can 
at  best  afford  but  little,  if  any  aid  ;  for  the  ingestion  of  these  fluids,  their 
inocnlation  in  parts  endowed  with  the  greatest  power  of  absorption,  &c., 
may  safely  be  admitted  to  prove  their  perfect  innocuousness  without  refusing 
to  recognize  the  contagious  character  of  this  disease,  which  may  be  cfl'ected 
through  other  channels  and  agencies  not  yet  discovered.  Such  experiments 
only  show  the  harmlessness  of  these  fluids,  whether  used  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  nothing  more.  They  prove  no  more  than  would  the  inges- 
tion of,  or  the  inoculation  with,  the  serum  of  the  blood,  the  gastric  secretion, 
the  saliva,  the  perspirable  fluid  of  patients  labouring  under  the  whooping- 
cough,  scarlatina,  typhus  fever,  oriental  plague,  smallpox,  and  other  affec- 
tions really  or  reputed  contagious. 

The  contagionist  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  these  objections.  He  may 
make  the  best  of  them  he  can,   and  place  them  side  by  side  with  the 

>  A  Treatise  on  Malignant  Fever,  with  an  attempt  to  prove  its  non-contagious  nature, 
pp.  68-67. 
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fact  long  known  to  every  medical  inquirer,  that  animal  and  regetaUe 
substances  of  the  most  poisonous  character,  even  the  yims  of  hydro- 
phobia,  smallpox,  &c.,  maj  be  swallowed  with  impunity.  But,  althoiigli 
willing  to  refrain  from  appealing  to  such  experiments  for  the  settlemeiit 
of  the  question  at  issue,  we  cannot  but  view  the  other  facts  referred  to 
above — the  innocuity  of  direct  and  close  contact  with  patients  labouriii^ 
under  the  fever,  or  with  their  remains  after  death,  as  entitled  to  our  ^^ 
gard,  inasmuch  as  were  the  disease  really  endowed  with  a  con  taboos  pro- 
perty, this  property  would  necessarily  manifest  itself  under  the  circnmstanoei 
mentioned ;  while  the  total  absence  of  such  a  manifestation  in  localities  free 
from  the  general  sources  of  infection,  and  the  no  greater  risk  of  attack  on  the 
part  of  those  exposed  to  such  contact  in  infected  districts,  is  a  strong  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  non- contagiousness  of  the  fever.  Apply  this  test  to 
any  disease  indubitably  endowed  with  the  character  contended  for,  and  see 
what  will  be  the  result.^ 

As  already  seen,  it  has  been  advanced  that  the  innocuity  of  sach  close  con- 
tact and  of  dissections  should  not  be  adduced  as  proof  of  non-contagion,  oi 
the  ground  that  a  like  immunity  often  attends  a  similar  exposure  to  disetaei 
whose  contagiousness  is  not  disputed — much  of  this  depending  on  the  absence 
of  a  state  of  predisposition  on  the  part  of  those  so  exposed,  or  on  a  variety  of 
contingencies  which  annul  the  virulence  and  diffusiveness  of  the  eontagion 
agent.  Nor  is  this  all.  Contagionists,  also,  contend  that  the  appeal  to 
the  immunity  from  the  disease  in  the  instances  in  question  may  be  met  by  a 
counter  appeal  to  facts  of  an  opposite  kind — cases  having  occurred  in  which 
the  fever  resulted  from  close  approximation  to  the  sick,  from  the  dissection 
of  the  (lead,  and  from  the  inoculation  of  the  fluid  during  such  operation.  And 
finally,  it  is  stated  that  in  this  and  other  instances  of  kindred  nature,  the 
practice  of  concluding  from  the  exemption  of  a  few,  or  even  of  many  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  in  contact  with  persons  labouring  under  fever,  that 
the  latter  is  not  contagious,  has  long  been  branded  as  unphilosophical  and 
mischievous  by  respectable  authorities.* 

In  answer  to  this  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  exemptions  from 
attack  in  individuals  exposed  to  contagious  diseases  constitute  except  ions  to 
ji  general  rule,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  placed  on  a  parallel  with  the  in- 
stances of  exemption  noticed  in  yellow  fever,  which,  judging  from  all  the 
(lata  before  us,  are  universally  encountered,  and  form  the  rule ;  and  that 
a  reference  to  proper  authorities  will  prove  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  greater 
number  of  cases  of  the  disease  cited  as  occurring  in  consequence  of,  or 
after  exposure  to,  direct  contact  and  dissection,  were  observed  not  beyond 
the  sickly  district,  but  in  the  very  focus  of  the  infection,  which,  exercising  its 
inlliR'nce  on  those  who  kept  aloof  from  the  sick  or  their  remains,  mav  verv 
reasonably  be  presumed  to  have  produced  the  same  effect  on  those  who  fol- 
lowed a  different  course ;  while  the  few  instances  in  which  such  attacks  are 

>  K(5raudren,  pp.  25-27 ;  Ballj,  pp.  405,  &c. 
2  Lind  on  Infection,  p.  231). 
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■id  to  have  occurred  in  healthy  localities,  and  far  from  the  reach  of  the  epi- 
demic influence,  have  not  come  to  us  clothed  with  that  degree  of  anthenticitj 
tliat  woald  indace  as  to  regard  them  as  calculated  to  rererse  the  inference  to 
irhich  the  others  naturally  lead. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  contagion  founded  on  occurrences  of  the  kind — 
approach  and  care  of  patients  labouring  under  the  yellow  fever — may  con- 
vince Dr.  Copland,  and  others  of  the  same  school ;  but,  unaided  by  some- 
thing of  a  more  satisfactory  kind,  it  cannot  be  admitted  as  going  very  far 
towards  the  settlement  of  the  question  in  the  minds  of  unbiassed  inquirers. 
Dr.  Copland  says  that,  in  his  simplicity,  he  believes  that  when  one  subject 
becomes  infected  with  smallpox,  or  measles,  or  scarlet  fever,  a  short  time 
after  having  been  near  to  one  or  more  persons  already  affected  by  either  of 
those  maladies,  the  infection  has  been  communicated  by  those  persons,  whe- 
ther the  disease  in  question  be  epidemic  at  the  time  or  not ;  and  that,  when 
personii  who  have  recently  experienced  either  of  those  maladies,  or  when  the 
clothes  of  one  who  has  recently  died  of  it  have  been  conveyed  into  places 
where  the  disease  did  not  then  exist,  but  where  it  soon  afterwards  broke  out 
and  prevailed,  the  infection  of  that  particular  malady  was  actually  introduced. 

On  this  point,  Dr.  C.  will  doubtless  not  be  contradicted.  But  when  from  this 
he  starts  to  remark,  that  observing  those  occurrences  so  frequently  as  to  be- 
come familiar  in  respect  to  those  distempers,  and  knowing  that  occurrences 
identical  with  these  in  every  particular  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  yellow 
fever,  we  cannot  be  so  blinded  by  a  false  doctrine,  or  by  prejudice,  as  not  to 
infer  that  the  latter  belongs  to  the  same  category  as  the  former — ^that  the  one 
ia  contagious  as  well  as  the  other ;  when,  I  say,  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  will  find  many  followers.  The  diseases  he 
enumerates  as  objects  of  comparison  are  known  to  be  contagious — they  are 
80  nearly  to  the  same  degree  everywhere ;  whereas  the  contagiousness  of  the 
yellow  fever  is  not  proved,  and  constitutes  the  very  question  at  issue.  The 
attack  of  the  latter  disease  only  takes  place  in  particular  localities  where  the 
anflbrers  would  have  sickened  nearly  as  readily  without  exposing  themselves 
to  the  contact  of,  or  approaching  the  sick.  The  circumstance  of  an  attack 
following  to  such  exposure  proves  nothing — so  far,  at  least,  as  concerns  the 
contagiousness  of  the  yellow  fever,  whatever  it  may  do  in  relation  to  the  other 
disease.  Hence,  when  it  takes  place  after  such  an  exposure,  we  have  no 
right  to  conclude  that  it  was  due  to  the  latter,  especially  as  we  find  that 
attacks  in  those  who  do  not  approach  the  sick  are,  to  say  the  least,  of  very 
frequent  occurrence;  while  in  thousands  of  well  authenticated  cases,  exposure, 
however  direct,  has  proved  perfectly  harmless. 

We  may  go  further,  and  say  that,  even  if  it  were  true  that  the  fever 
occurred  more  frequently  among  physicians  and  nurses  who  attend  on  yellow 
fever  cases,  as  well  as  among  the  friends  of  the  sick,  than  among  individuals 
who,  though  living  in  infected  localities,  guard  against  exposure,  the  fact  would 
not  lend  much  assistance  to  the  advocates  of  contagion.  Confinement  in  a  sick 
room,  amid  the  effluvia  issuing  from  the  excretion  of  a  diseased  subject — ^the 
fatigue  of  watching  and  nursing — ^the  anxiety  of  mind  of  surrounding  friends, 
YOL.  n 34 
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and  namberless  other  contiDgencies  inseparably  connected  with  attendance  oi 
and  care  of  the  sick,  maj  well  be  viewed  as  capable  of  predisposing  to  the  dis- 
ease, or  calling  into  action  the  efficient  cause  larking  around  or  floating  in  the 
system  of  individuals  so  circumstanced,  without  having  recourse,  in  accoiuii* 
iug  for  the  occurrence,  to  a  contagious  poison,  exhaling  from  the  sick.  Wen 
the  disease  any  other  than  ihe  yellow  fever,  attendance  on  the  patient  would, 
were  he  placed  in  an  infected  locality,  entail  the  same  danger  on  nurses  tnd 
friends.  They  would  be  more  liable  to  sickness  than  if  they  abstained  from 
exposure;  and  their  sickness  would  in  all  probability  be  yellow  fever;  while 
physicians,  during  the  eiustence  of  an  epidemic  are,  from  the  very  natnre  of 
their  professional  duties,  more  exposed  than  others  to  the  operation  of  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  fever,  to  say  nothing  of  the  state  of  predispoaition  oeca> 
sioned  often  by  exhaustion,  want  of  rest,  exposure  to  night  air,  &c.  In  a  word, 
we  must  conclude  this  section  by  remarking,  with  the  late  Dr.  Drake,  thsl 
in  the  prosecution  of  our  inquiries  relative  to  the  contagion  of  yellow  fever, 
the  rules  of  logic  require  the  exclusion  of  all  cases  in  which  the  disesie  is 
said  to  have  been  contracted  by  going  on  board  of  a  ship  or  boat  whefe  then 
were  yellow  fever  patients,  or  by  visiting  a  patient  in  a  town  affected  with 
the  fever  when  it  is  epidemic,  for  the  individual,  in  these  cases,  is  exposed  to 
the  same  atmosphere  which  may  have  produced  the  fever  in  the  sick;  and  it 
cannot  be  told  whether  he  contracted  the  fever  from  them,  or  from  entcriig 
the  same  localities  which  had  occasioned  it  in  them  (ii.  28T). 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  question  as  to  whether  the  im- 
pure air  of  a  sickly  locality  may  be  carried  about  in  the  way  last  mentioned, 
uid  transmit  the  disease  to  remote  places,  is  one  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  upon  which  much  has  been  said  in  recent  times.  Instances  ilUu- 
trating,  as  it  is  thought,  such  a  mode  of  transmission,  have  been  adduced  is 
this  country  and  abroad — never,  however,  more  frequently  than  daring  the 
last  few  years.  The  wide  dissemination  of  the  disease  in  the  sonthwestem 
portions  of  this  country  has  been  mainly  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  such 
means  of  transport;  and  the  truth  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  reports  published, 
or  otherwise  circulated  in  reference  to  the  matter,  seems  admitted  by  respect- 
able authorities.  In  whatever  way  we  may  view  the  statements  that  hare 
been  made  on  the  subject — whether  they  are  regarded  as  of  a  nature  to  esta- 
blish the  reality  of  the  occurrence,  or  whether  they  are  found  to  fail  it 
that  respect,  the  point  at  issue  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  question  of 
contagion,  and  will,  therefore,  be  more  appropriately  examined  ander  another 
head. 
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FROOrS  OF  NON-€X)NTAGION — CONTINUED. 

SffeeU  of  Sedusian, — ^In  contagioas  diseases,  a  carefal  seclnsion  from  the 
rieky  eyen  in  those  districts  of  a  place  where  the  disease  prevails  most  ezten- 
9tnijf  will  always  prore  a  more  or  less  complete  secnrity  agUDst  an  attack, 
being  taken  to  ayoid  contact  with  objects  likely  to  transmit  the  morbific 
In  this  way  it  is  that  whole  families  have  liYcd  in  safety  and  enjoyed 
VBiBtermpted  health,  though  sarroanded  on  all  sides  by  pestilence.  In  diseases 
depending  on  local  soorces  of  infection,  on  the  other  hand,  such  precantion- 
ary  meaanres  generally  prove  illasory,  for  the  atmosphere  being  charged  with 
pttmmouB  exhalations,  and  circulating  freely,  as  well  in  the  places  of  seclusion 
at  in  every  other,  these  exhalations  are  enabled  to  produce  the  same  injurious 
ellbets  on  individuals  who  thus  endeavour  to  shut  out  the  disease  as  on  those 
irito  Beglect  such  precautions.  This  difference  of  results  is  too  well  known 
to  require  elucidation  in  this  place.  The  effect  is  admitted  by  all  parties.  It 
aoABtitutea  the  basis  of  one  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  one  party  in  support 
of  the  contagious  character  of  the  plague  and  other  kindred  diseases  supposed 
to  possess  tiiat  character;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  equally  appealed  to  by 
tke  advocates  of  their  local  origin  and  non-transmissibility. 

When,  bearing  in  mind  the  security  afforded  by  seclusion  in  disease  really 
oontegiooa,  and  the  contrary  effects  in  affections  destitute  of  such  properties, 
inqoire  into  the  results  obtained  in  the  yellow  fever,  we  discover  ample 
for  refusing  our  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  and  adhering  to 
that  of  local  origin.  Doubtless  a  number  of  facts  going  to  show  the  advan- 
tages d  seclusion  have  been  adduced,  not  only  in  this  and  other  cities  of  the 
IFotted  States,  but  also  in  tropical  climates — ^though  more  particularly  in 
Btirope;  and  their  supposed  success  has  fortified  physicians  and  the  public  at 
Hurge  in  the  belief  of  the  transmissibifity  of  the  fever  by  personal  contact. 
We  know,  too,  that  Dr.  Rush,  long  after  he  had  abandoned  the  cause  of 
eoQtagioB,  stated  that  "  several  families  who  shut  up  their  front  and  back 
docMV  and  windows,  and  avoided  going  out  of  their  houses,  except  to  pro- 
one  provisions,  escaped  the  disease."'  But  when  we  come  to  investigate 
Hie  subject  with  all  the  attention  it  so  richly  deserves — when  we  carefully 
aaalyae  all  the  facts  on  record,  weighing  the  testimony  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  adduced,  testing  the  statements  made  through  means  of  the  counter 
statements  of  other  authorities,  and  scrutinizing  the  circumstances  under  which 
thoee  te^Ksta  have  occurred — we  arrive  at  a  conclusion  greatly  at  variance  with 
Aal  above  mentioned. 

»  Fever  of  1798,  Inq.,  iu.  88. 
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In  the  first  place — admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  insUnoei 
have  presented  themselves  occasionally  in  which  careful  seclusion  appetn 
to  have  afforded  secarity  against  an  attack — snch  instances  are  easily  op- 
posed by  a  large  number  of  others,  in  which  whole  families  have  escaped, 
during  wide-spreading   epidemics,   though   not    using   any  precantiooirf 
means  of  the  kind.    Few,  if  any,  visitations  of  the  disease,  here  or  elsewhen^ 
can  be  pointed  out,  in  which  some  houses — occasionally  many  of  them— 
have  not  remained  free  throughout,  though  their  inmates  attended  to  their 
various  out  door  avocations,  perchance  visited  the  sick,  and  received  their 
friends  within ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  other  dweUings  in 
which  the  system  of  isolation  was  rigorously  enforced.     We  have  seen,  tin, 
that  while  in  one  story  of  a  house  the  number  of  cases  and  the  mortality  may 
be  very  large,  the  disease  spares  all  the  individuals  residing  in  other  parts  of 
the  building.     Now,  if  snch  instances  of  exemption  without  seclusion  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  during  most  periods  of  sickness — ^if  whole  families  among 
the  classes  most  prone  to  the  infection,  who  do  not  seclude  themselves,  remsin 
free  from  the  disease — we  cannot  with  propriety  appeal  to  cases  of  exemptioi 
attendant  on  a  different  course  as  a  strong  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  thst 
course,  since  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  or  not  those  who  thus  escaped 
would  not  have  been  equally  fortunate  had  they  acted  otherwise.     This  wn 
particularly  exemplified  at  Gibraltar  in  1828,  where,  while  it  was  shown  thst 
nothing  like  complete  seclusion  existed  in  the  cases  adduced  by  Pym,  Ac.,  it 
was  found  that  the  immunity  which  the  families  so  secluded  enjoyed  was  mon 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  other  grounds — perhaps  the  situation  of  their 
houses.     "  There  were  several  families,  neighbours  of  them,"  says  Dr.  Smith, 
''who  never  put  themselves  in  quarantine,  and  never  caught  the  disease; 
showing  that  seclusion  was  not  the  cause  of  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  these 
families.''^    Even  were  it  true  that,  as  a  general  rule,  success  results  from  tbe 
system  in  question — that  those  who  seclude  themselves  escape  more  readily 
than  those  who  mix  freely  with  all  around — it  can  scarcely  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  inquirer  that  the  beneficial  effects  alluded  to  cannot  be 
ascribed  solely  to  the  avoidance  of  the  contagious  poison,  inasmuch  as  it 
can  with  equal  propriety  be  explained  on  the  principle  that  individuals  who 
thus  escape  do  so  in  consequence  of  their  avoiding  many  of  those  inflnencei 
which  contribute  to  excite  the  disease  or  predispose  to  an  attack — insolation, 
night  air,  and,  in  the  case  of  prisons — which  have  often  been  cited  as  placet 
of  safety — ^by  being  subjected  to  a  course  of  regimen  utterly  incompatible 
with  any  kind  of  intemperance.    Add  to  this  that,  in  most  of  these  instances, 
the  closing  of  doors  and  windows  may  act  beneficially,  as  it  does  in  reference 
to  malarial  fevers  generally,  by  shutting  out  the  poison  floating  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  that  individuals  who  remain  within  doors  are  less  exposed  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  that  poison. 

On  the  other  hand,  instances  are  not  wanting  to  show  that,  in  this  city 
and  elsewhere,  the  disease  has  penetrated  among  individuals  who  secluded 

'  Edinburgh  Journal,  xzxt.  84. 
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themselyes  id  the  strictest  maoDer,  with  a  view  of  ayoiding  direct  or  indirect 
eommiiDicatioii  with  the  supposed  sources  of  contagion.  Bj  the  late  Dr. 
Monges,  whose  experience  in  our  epidemics,  from  1793  to  1820,  was  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  anj  other  physician,  as  well  as  bj  our  older  practitioners,  I 
hftTe  often  been  told  that  they  were  frequently  called  to  attend  individuals 
■flbcted  with  yellow  fever  in  families  that  had  carried  the  measure  of  seclasion 
to  the  utmost  extent  possible — who  avoided  all  communication  with  the  et- 
tarior,  allowed  no  one  from  without  to  approach  them,  closed  the  front  and 
bftck  doors  and  windows,  and  whose  dwellings,  in  consequence,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  completely  deserted.  That  in  our  later  epidemics  observa- 
tioiis  of  this  kind  have  not  often  been  made,  is  true;  but  simply  because  the 
idea  of  security  from  seclusion  has  been  totally  discarded,  and  both  physicians 
aad  the  inhabitants  generally  place  their  reliance  in  flight. 

In  Europe,  similar  and  very  striking  instances  of  the  inefficacy  of  seclu- 
iloa  are  recorded.  We  learn  that  during  the  severe  epidemic  of  Barcelona, 
in  1821,  "some  families,  who  isolated  themselves  in  their  houses,  employ- 
ing the  most  exact  precautions  for  avoiding  external  intercourse  and  com- 
nranication,  did  not  by  any  means  preserve  themselves  from  the  malady."^ 
Dr.  Maclean  relates  the  case  of  the  ex-regent  of  the  audiencia  (corre- 
sponding with  chief-justice  in  England),  Dr.  Francisco  Olea,  who  "  secluded 
himself,  with  his  family  and  servants,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sickness 
(of  Barcelona),  having  previously  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  provisions,  and 
throughout  observed  the  most  rigid  precautions.  His  journals  and  letters 
w«re  received  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  were  twice  immersed  in  vinegar 
and  dried  before  perusal.  After  being  shut  up  for  thirty-seven  days, 
seven  individuals  of  his  family  sickened.  The  disease,  indeed,  although 
possessing  the  distinctive  character  of  the  epidemic,  was  not  of  a  malignant 
Idnd,  and  all  the  members  of  this  respectable  family  happily  recovered."  Still, 
it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  yellow  fever.  O'Halloran  relates  a 
similar  instance.  A  gentleman  at  Barcelona  observed  the  strictest  seclusion, 
shot  himself  up  in  his  house  with  one  servant,  received  even  the  water  for 
drink  through  a  bamboo,  and  every  article  of  necessity  with  equal  circum- 
spection. He  ridiculed  the  temerity  of  those  persons  who  exposed  themselves 
to  the  impression  of  a  disease  which,  according  to  his  idea,  could  only  be  got 
bj  contact.   The  master  and  servant  sickened  at  the  same  period.   Both  died.' 

At  Gibraltar,  in  1813,  "Mr.  Eerling,  Mr.  Lindblad,  and  Mr.  Morison, 
respectable  merchants,  residing  in  Irish  Town,  on  the  first  alarm  of  the  fever, 
placed  themselves  in  strict  quarantine ;  yet,  nevertheless,  they  were  all  attacked 
with  the  disease.  A  Mr.  Jacks  and  his  wife,  who  had  retired  to  a  place  called 
Inness's  Farm,  situated  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  way  upon  the  rock,  and 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  other  house,  some  time  before  the  fever 
made  its  appearance,  and,  being  supplied  with  every  necessary  on  the  first 
alarm,  placed  themselves  in  strict  quarantine ;  yet  they  were  both  attacked 

>  Manifesto  in  Maclean,  on  Evils  of  Quarantine,  p.  186. 

*  0*Halloran,  Yellow  Feyer  of  tbe  South  and  East  Coasts  of  Spain,  pp.  86,  86. 
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with  the  disease,  and  perished."^  Mr.  HamphrejB,  in  his  acckmnt  ef  tin 
same  fever,  remarks  that  ''those  who  shot  themselTes  up,  and  who  majU 
considered  to  have  placed  themselves  in  qaaranti9e,  perfectly  insolated,  wm 
attacked  as  readily  as  those  who  mixed  indiscriminately  with  the  people. 

The  same  writer  relates  the  following  facts,  which  came  ander  his  immediit« 
notice.  A  lady,  an  officer's  wife,  residing  in  the  Moorish  Castle,  which  ii  con* 
siderably  above  and  ont  of  the  town,  never  left  that  place,  and  was  so  akmed 
that  she  wonld  not  allow  any  individnal  to  approach  her.  But  all  to  no  ivtO. 
After  the  fever  had  existed  five  weeks  or  more,  she  was  attacked,  and  S»L 
Her  hnsband,  who  was  constantly  at  her  bedside  daring  her  illness,  eaetped 
the  disease.  Similar  precautions  had  been  taken  by  the  ordnance  store- 
keeper,  K.  Pringle,  Esq.,  who  had  adopted  the  most  rigid  qnarantineforiBore 
than  three  weeks ;  yet  he  did  not  escape.'  Dr.  T.  Smith,  in  his  essay  on  the 
fever  of  Gibraltar  in  1828,  says  he  conld,  were  it  necessary,  qaote  fifty  essei 
of  the  above  kind,  and  adds:  ''The  family  of  a  Mr.  Farqahar,  for  examide, 
who  lived  below  the  Naval  Hospital,  put  themselves  in  strict  qnarandne  st 
the  commencement  of  the  epidemic,  one  of  whom  canght  the  disease  sad 
died.'"  Other  instances  of  the  same  character  will  be  found  recorded  ii 
works  of  undoubted  authority  respecting  the  fever  of  Europe.*  The 
precautionary  means  have  been  tried  in  tropical  climates,  and  with  what 
cess  we  may  form  some  idea  from  the  language  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  who^  ii 
speaking  of  those  who  adopted  them,  says:  "In  the  army  of  St.  Domingo,  it 
was  notorious  that  they  were  ever  the  first  to  be  taken  ill,  and  the  surest  to 
die;  and  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1816,  at  Barbadoes,  I  haver^ 
corded  remarkable  instances  of  the  same  kind,  both  from  my  own  observation 
and  that  of  others. ''* 

In  1805,  the  disease  penetrated  the  State  prison  in  New  York,  without  tlw 
possibility  of  attributing  the  occurrence  to  communication,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  the  sick.  The  first  case  commenced  at  Bridewell,  with  symptoms  of 
bilious  colic,  which  not  unfrequently  precede  the  characteristic  appearance 
of  the  fever,  and  he  died  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  attack  with  decided  marks 
of  malignancy,  and,  among  the  rest,  with  the  appearance  of  black  vomit. 
The  second  case  was  seized  with  fever  on  the  12th  of  August,  the  day  befort 
the  admission  of  the  former,  and  exhibited  "  during  his  illness,  in  the  marked 
affection  of  his  stomach,  the  discoloration  of  his  skin  and  in  several  other 
appearances,  indubitable  evidences  of  labouring  under  yellow  fever."  The 
patient  was  visited  by  several  physicians,  by  most  of  whom  it  was  pronounced 
to  be  yellow  fever.  "It  deserves  to  be  remarked,"  say  the  reporters,  **that 
the  circumstances  of  the  cases  preclude  all  suspicion  of  their  having  infected 
one  another,  or  of  the  disease  having  arisen  from  any  foreign  or  contagious 
source.  "• 

>  Burnett,  p.  821.  «  Ibid.,  p.  846. 

*  Kdinb.  Journ.,  xxxt.  85. 

*  See  Chervin,  Fever  of  Spain,  pp.  61,  67,  92,  173-4,  179,  181 ;  Bancroft,  p.  483, 

*  Nutesand  Recollections,  p.  168. 

*  Walker  and  Quackenbos,  Med.  Reposit.,  x.  59,  60. 
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.    Dr.  Porter,  of  TJ.  S.  Army,  in  a  recent  essay  on  yellow  fever,  relates  the 

following  fact,  obtained  firom  the  Misses ,  maiden  ladies,  as  having  oc- 

enrred  in  their  family,  in  1838:  "Resided  in  St.  Maiy's  Street,  near  Cooper 
River,  Charleston  Neck ;  had  the  yoang  daughter  of  a  coantry  friend,  13  or 
14  years  of  age  with  them,  who  had  not  been  from  the  hoose  and  yard  (de- 
tached firom  other  dwellings)  for  six  weeks,  and  had  seen  no  sick  person;  she 
was  taken  with  yellow  fever,  had  black  vomit,  and  died.'^ 

Dr.  F.  M.  Robertson,  of  Angnsta  (now  of  Charleston),  in  his  report  on 
the  fever  of  Angnsta  in  1839,  makes  the  following  statement :  **  Several  in- 
stances occurred  of  persons  being  attacked  with  the  prevailing  fever,  who 
had  neither  seen,  nor  held  any  intercourse  whatever  with  the  sick.  Your 
committee  will  here  relate  one  remarkable  instance:  Norris,  a  criminal,  under 
sentence  of  death,  who  was  confined  in  jail,  was  taken  with  the  prevailing 
fever  on  the  12th  of  September,  and  died  on  the  first  attack  with  black  vomit 
and  hemorrhage.  He  was  immured  in  a  cell ;  no  person  had  communicated 
with  him,  previous  to  his  attack,  but  the  jailer  and  turnkey,  and  he  was  the 
first  person  in  the  prison  who  took  the  disease.'" 

The  epidemic  of  1853,  in  and  about  New  Orleans,  and  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributary  streams,  has  afforded  many  and  striking  in- 
stances of  the  futility  of  seclusion  as  a  guard  against  the  inroads  of  the  dis* 
ease.  Dr.  Stone  stated  to  the  sanitary  commission  that  many  old  Creoles,  in 
the  parish  of  Feliciana,  secluded  themselves  entirely  and  would  not  go  out  at 
all.  They  seemed  to  have  the  disease  as  fatally  as  others.'  Dr.  Copes  stated 
that  many  old  Creoles  secluded  themselves  entirely  from  their  sick  neighbours, 
but  did  not  escape  notwithstanding.^  Dr.  E.  H.  Barton,  in  his  very  able 
report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  New  Orleans  that  year,  states  in  proof — 
not  of  contagion  but  of  the  existence  of  an  epidemic  cause — ^that  the  dis- 
ease reached  insulated  places,  as  jails,  penitentiaries,  and  lockups,  heretofore 
exempt.  Even  insulation  on  a  plantation  did  not  always  exempt  the  inmates 
(p.  263).  Dr.  Fenner  was  told  by  the  owner  of  a  plantation  on  which  the 
disease  broke  out  spontaneously,  of  a  young  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  "  who 
kept  herself  entirely  secluded,  but  was  attacked  with  yellow  fever."  No  other 
case  occurred  in  that  family.^  The  fever  broke  out  on  several  plantations 
near  Donaldsonville,  where  strict  non-intercourse  was  observed,  and  avoided 
others  where  no  precautions  were  taken.* 

Except  to  individuals,  irrevocably  wedded  to  preconceived  notions,  the 
preceding  facts  must  prove  beyond  every  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  dis- 
ease could  not  have  been  communicated  to  families  thus  secluded  by  conta- 
gion. There  was  neither  actual  contact  in  any  form  whatsoever,  nor  exposure 
to  effluvia  issuing  from  the  sick ;  and  yet  we  find  them  attacked  as  readily  by 
the  prevailing  malady,  as  those  who  continued  to  mix  with  people  at  large. 
Much  more  natural  is  it  to  admit  that  these  cases  point  out  the  existence  of 

'  Amer.  Journ.,  January,  1855,  p.  90.  *  Report^  &c.,  p.  10. 

*  Report  of  the  Sanit.  Com.,  p.  10.  «  Ibid.,  p.  41. 

•  Report  in  Tr.  of  Med.  Assoc,  yii.  510.  *  Ibid.,  p.  511. 
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a  local  caase,  acting  iDdiscrimiDately  on  the  whole  popalation  of  the  pliee, 
and  which  defies  barriers  of  the  kind  ander  consideration. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  stated  to  disprove  the  immoDitj  afforded  hj 
isolation,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  of  the  large  number  of  cases  recorded 
with  a  view  to  establish  the  reality  of  that  immanity,  it  is  impossible  to  poiit 
oat  a  single  one  which  will  stand  the  test  of  analysis.     They  have  either  oc- 
carred  beyond  the  infected  district,  when  necessarily  the  security  enjojed 
by  the  secladed  was  enjoyed  also  in  an  equal  degree  by  all  others — or  the 
statements  are  found  to  be  incorrect — ^no  complete  seclusion  having  been  en- 
forced, or,  if  enforced,  not  having  been  attended  with  the  results  cltimed. 
The  report  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris  on  the  Documenti 
of  Dr.  Ghervin  (p.  66,  &c.),  as  also  the  work  of  the  latter  on  the  fever  of 
Spain  (pp.  60,  167,  &c.),  exhibits  numerous  proofs  of  the  erroneousnesa  of 
the  facts  adduced  by  the  French  medical  commission  sent,  in  1821,  to  Bir* 
celona,  while  a  similar  fate  has  attended  the  statements  of  Aadouard,  Sir 
William  Pym,  and  other  contagionists  to  the  same  effect 

Thus,  it  is  stated  by  the  commissioners  that  the  soldiers  attacked  with  the 
yellow  fever  were  placed  in  a  building  separate  from  the  hospital,  and  were 
not  allowed  to  communicate  with  other  individuals,  and  that  by  this  metoi 
the  disease  was  prevented  from  spreading.  Dr.  Ghervin  proves  on  the  in- 
thority  of  the  chaplain,  Don  Jose  Kieza,  that  notwithstanding  the  enforcemcit 
of  the  most  stringent  precautionary  measures,  the  fever  extended  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  establishment.^  It  is  further  stated  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
sioners,  that  the  citadel  of  Barcelona  was  completely  secured  by  the  same  metni. 
We  find,  however,  from  a  document  signed  by  the  surgeon  of  the  citadel, 
Francis  Borras,  that  the  yellow  fever  attacked  thirteen  or  fourteen  of  the  con- 
fined criminals."  Contrary  to  the  statement  of  the  commissioners,  based  od 
information  obtained  from  Dr.  Ferran,  Dr.  Ghervin  shows  in  the  most  po- 
sitive manner,  that,  notwithstanding  the  strictest  isolation,  the  fever  in  1800 
penetrated  the  Garracas  or  arsenal  of  Gadiz,  where,  in  a  population  of  1000, 
the  deaths  amounted  to  93.'  The  monks  of  Santo  Domingo,  at  Xeres,  in 
1800,  so  far  from  being  exempted  from  the  fever  by  the  adoption  of  a  rigid 
system  of  seclusion,  lost  36  out  of  90  of  their  members.* 

In  speaking  of  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  which  prevailed  at  Gibraltar  in 
the  year  1813,  Sir  William  Pym  states  that  "of  500  persons  confined  to  the 
dockyard  during  all  the  time  of  the  sickness,  there  was  not  an  instance  of 
one  of  them  being  attacked."'  Again,  he  says:  "The  labourers  belonging 
to  the  naval  works  have  been  kept  in  strict  quarantine  in  the  dockyard,  very 
near  the  spot  where  the  disease  showed  itself  in  1810,  and  if  there  is  a  situa- 
tion in  Gibraltar  favourable  to  the  generation  of  marsh  miasmata  it  is  there; 
and  in  1804  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  parts  of  the  garrison ;  yet  those 

'  Rapport  de  I'Acad.,  p.  71 ;  Cherrin,  Fievre  Jauno  d'Eepagne,  p.  181. 
«  Ibid. 

*  Cliervin,  Fieyre  Jaune  d'Espagne,  pp.  60,  61 ;  see  also  Berthe,  p.  -10 ;  Fellowea,  p. 
47  (note) 

«  Fever  of  Spain,  p.  67.  *  Pym,  on  Bulain  Fever,  p.  Go. 
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people  this  yetr  lutTe  continaed  healthy  as  well  as  another  party  of  inhabit- 
ants who  established  themselyes  in  Camp  Bay,  aad  cat  off  all  commnnication 
with  the  infected.'^  On  this  passage,  Dr.  O'Halloran'  makes  the  following 
eommentary,  which  sets  the  matter  at  rest:  ''The  perusal  of  the  foregoing 
quotations  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Pym,  struck  me  forcibly  on  my  arrival  at  Gi- 
braltar in  the  present  year.  I  thought  the  immunity  of  the  dockyard  from 
ferer  in  the  year  1813,  a  singular  circumstance,  and  one  which  strongly 
operated  against  the  doctrine  which  I  am  inclined  to  embrace.  I  had  not 
doubted  the  assertions  of  Dr.  Pym  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Eraser ;  for,  from  their 
laak  in  the  serrice,  the  one  being  at  the  head  of  the  health  office  in  London, 
mod  the  other  at  the  head  of  the  medical  department  in  Gibraltar,  it  was 
reasonable  to  expect  information  of  authenticity,  for  their  opportunities  of 
attaining  it  exceeded  that  of  others.  It  happened,  however,  by  accident, 
that  a  medical  gentleman,  who  saw  the  epidemic  of  1813,  observed,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  that  fever  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  the  dockyard 
that  year ;  and  that,  by  an  application  to  Mr.  Buck,  who  was  secluded  with 
the  others,  and  who  is  now  the  superintending  officer  in  charge  of  the  esta- 
blishment, particular  and  authentic  information  might  be  obtained  on  the 
sabject 

"  I  applied  to  Mr.  Buck,  and  the  information  which  I  have  obtained  from 
him  and  his  head  clerk  is  the  following ;  it  may  be  depended  upon  as  officially 
correct :  '  The  number  of  persons  secluded,  according  to  Mr.  Buck's  account, 
who  examined  the  books  in  my  presence,  amounted  to  170 — Dr.  Pym  makes 
it  600.' " 

Dr.  O'Halloran  then  quotes  from  the  records  of  the  dockyard  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  were  there  attacked  with  yellow  fever — ^together  with  the 
names  of  those  who  died  of  that  disease  amounting  in  all  to  24,  of  whom  16 
recovered  and  8  died,  or  1  in  21  of  the  persons  secluded.  The  dockyard 
aathorities  concluded  the  certificate,  which  they  gave  to  Dr.  O'Halloran,  in 
the  following  words :  ^^  The  truth  of  the  assertion  as  to  deaths  having  taken 
place  there  (the  dockyard)  cannot  be  doubted,  and  the  list  of  sick  fall  far 
short  of  the  numbers  affected  ;  but  the  dread  of  being  sent  to  the  Lazaretto, 
and  being  separated  from  their  friends  and  relations,  caused  the  sufferers  to 
conceal  the  disease  in  many  instances." 

Dr.  Gillkrest  confirms  by  his  own  personal  examination  the  correction  thus 
given  by  Dr.  O'Halloran.  ''  During  my  residence  at  Gibraltar,"  he  says,  ''I 
had  ample  means,  by  referring  to  the  official  authorities  at  the  dockyard,  of 
confirming  the  assertion  of  Dr.  O'Halloran,  that  several  cases  of  the  fever 
prevalent  in  1813  occurred  there,  as  well  as  some  deaths;  but  to  my  utter 
astonishment  I  found  Sir  William  Pym's  statement  repeated  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  work  (p.  34),  printed  in  1848,  though  he  had  been  twice  in 
Gibraltar,  after  the  error  had  thus  been  publicly  exposed."* 

>  Pym,  on  Bulam  Fever,  p.  189. 

*  Remarks  on  the  Yellow  Feyer  of  the  South  and  East  Coasts  of  Spain,  &o.,  p.  170,  &c. 

*  Second  Report  on  Qaarantine,  &c.,  p.  24 ;  see  also  p.  160 ;  Cyclop,  of  Pract  Med., 
ii292. 
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Conversely,  we  find  that  in  sitnations  where  immnnity  was  ascribed  by  the 
same  commissioners  to  isolation  and  seclosion,  the  measures  employed  were  but 
imperfectly  enforced,  and  altogether  inadequate  to  the  attainment  of  the  object 
for  which  they  were  intended.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  conTents  of  the  Ca- 
puchins, the  Angels,  St.  Theresa,  the  Hieronymites,  and  the  Oarmelites,*  tU  of 
which  are  represented  as  having  escaped  in  this  manner ;  for  the  docameati 
obtained  by  Dr.  Ghervin,  from  unimpeachable  sources,  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
that  they  all  communicated  as  freely  as  heretofore  with  the  city.  The  Capucfaim 
begged  their  food,  as  usual,  throughout  the  healthy  and  infected  districts;  the 
Sisters  of  the  Angels  distributed  holy  water,  a  reported  specific  agunst  the  dis- 
ease, to  a  great  number  of  individuals,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes;  and  those 
of  St.  Thomas  were  no  less  indiscriminate  in  their  intercourse  with  infected 
houses.'  Such  was  the  case,  also,  with  the  Charity  and  Orphan  Asylums,' 
the  Charity  Depots,*  the  prison,'  the  jail  of  Malaga  in  1803* — ^finally,  sodi 
was  the  case  with  the  examples  adduced  by  Sir  W.  Pym  as  having  occurred 
at  Gibraltar  in  1828;  in  all  of  which,  as  Dr.  T.  Smith  has  satisfactorily 
shown,  communication  was  kept  up  more  or  less  freely  with  the  town.' 

Sir  William  Pym,  in  enumerating  several  private  families  who  escaped  to 
attack  at  Gibraltar,  in  1828,  by  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the  is- 
fected,  places  in  this  number  the  family  of  Judge  Howell ;  but  Judge  Howell 
authenticated  before  the  Board  of  Inquiry,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  the 
evidence  which  he  had  previously  given  to  the  Anglo-French  Commissioners, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  not  secluded  himself;  that  he  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  receiving  people  on  business  into  his  house — ^paymasters  of 
regiments,  for  example,  to  swear  to  their  pay-lists,  and  many  others ;  and  that 
Mr.  Amiel,  surgeon  of  the  12th  regiment,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
his  family,  often  directly  after  leaving  the  wards  of  the  hospital." 

From  all  that  precedes,  we  may,  without  any  great  fear  of  error,  conclude 
that  attacks  of  the  disease  which  occur  in  persons  so  secluded  are  not  due  to 
communication  of  the  healthy  with  those  already  infected,  or  to  the  latter  carry- 
ing with  them  the  seeds  of  a  contagious  poison.  If  such  cases  are  attributed  to 
an  infraction  of  the  system  of  seclusion,  the  contagionist  must  be  asked  to 
explain  the  non-transmissibility  of  the  disease  at  the  short  distance  of  a  few 
yards  from  the  place  where  that  infraction  has  given  rise  to  such  direful 
effects.  On  the  other  hand,  they  must  be  called  upon  to  explain  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  in  houses  and  public  institutions  where  the  inmates  appear 
to  obtain  a  certain  degree  of — sometimes  complete — immunity  from  a  system 
of  seclusion  or  isolation,  the  introduction  therein  of  a  case  or  cases  of  yellow 
fever  is  not  necessarily  and  in  fact  seldom  or  never  followed  by  an  extension 
of  the  disease. 

>  Rnp.  de  I'Acad.,  p.  68;  Ghenrin,  Fi^yre  Jaune  d^Espagne,  p.  167,  &e. 
«  Rep.,  p.  66.  »  Ibid.,  pp.  66,  67.  *  Ibid.,  p.  67. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  70.  •  Fever  of  Spain,  p.  98. 

^  Ediub.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  zxxt.  33-36. 

*  Smith  on  Fever  of  1828,  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  xxxt.  85,  86.     See  also 
Second  Quarantine  Report,  pp.  24,  25. 
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We  bare  seen  that  Dr.  Rash  and  others  state  that,  during  some  epidemics, 
persons  who  seolnded  themselves  within  doors,  and  were  earefal  to  close  their 
front  and  back  doors  and  windows,  very  often  escaped  an  attack.  In  several 
of  these  seclnded  families  the  disease  found  its  waj,  but  did  not  spread.  The 
aame  observations  have  been  made  in  some  prisons.  In  the  New  Orleans 
JXreelary  for  1852,  Dr.  Dowler  gave  a  snmmary  of  his  researches,  based  on 
docamentarj,  traditional,  and  living  testimony,  showing  that  in  both  the  old 
calaboose  and  new  prison,  yellow  fever  had  never  prevailed,  even  daring 
qpidemics,  althongh  no  means  had  been  adopted,  as  qaarantine,  fumigations, 
ud  seclusions,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  supposed  contagion  of 
ydlow  fever.  The  conclusion  drawn  upon  that  occasion  is  thus  cautiously 
expressed :  "  There  is,  if  we  may  reason  from  what  is  known,  but  one  certain 
method  of  escaping  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans — incarceration!  That  may 
always  fail  hereafter,  bat  so  far  it  has  not."  "  Failed  it  has,  daring  the  far- 
Teaching  epidemic  of  1853,"  says  Dr.  Dowler  in  another  work,  "but  the 
ftilore  has  been  so  limited  that  the  general  rule  is  not  yet  invalidated."  A 
docnment,  copied  from  the  jail  record,  shows  that  the  average  number  of 
prisoners  in  the  parish  prison  from  June  2d  to  October  4th,  was  HO,  a  large 
portion  nnacclimatized ;  among  whom  twenty-two  were  attacked  with  yellow 
Aver  and  six  died,  two  having  had  black  vomit  Twelve  of  these  prisoners 
were  admitted  after  the  11th  of  May,  anterior  to  which  several  cases  of  yel- 
low fever  had  appeared  in  the  city,  as  it  has  been  asserted.  Four  of  these 
prisoners  were  admitted  in  May,  one  in  June,  three  in  July,  two  in  August, 
two  in  September,  and  all  but  three  had  been  admitted  during  the  year  1853. 
**Now  if  twenty  be  deducted  for  the  acclimated,  the  residue,  150,  if  they  had 
been  at  large,  exposed  to  the  sun,  dissipation,  &c.,  would  probably  have  lost 
fifty  of  their  number,  belonging,  as  they  did,  to  the  reckless  class." 

We  also  learn  that  the  records  of  the  jail  show  there  was  but  one  death 
Biore  in  1853  in  the  jail  than  in  1852,  among  the  same  average  number  of 
prisoners,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year.*  Here  we  have  the 
proof  that  the  benefit  derived,  on  some  occasions,  from  a  system  of  seclusion 
or  isolation,  is  not  due  to  the  exclusion  from  houses  or  establishments  where 
that  system  is  applied  of  individuals  affected  with  the  disease,  but  to  other 
eircamstances,  having  no  relation  to  contagion,  and  which  produce  similar 
effects  in  malarial  fevers,  the  non-contagious  nature  of  which  is  fully  recog- 
nised.   Let  a  few  examples  suffice. 

Dr.  Dundas  having  noticed  that  fever  attacks  were  very  common  among  the 
Imnates  of  the  British  Hospital,  of  which  he  had  charge,  at  Bahia  (Brazil), 
set  about  remedying  the  evil.  In  the  first  place,  he  made  several  alterations 
in  the  hospital,  and  had  those  windows  nailed  ap  which  admitted  directly  the 
current  of  wind  suspected  to  cause  the  mischief.  At  the  same  time,  effectual 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  convalescents  from  being  exposed  without 
clothing.  The  results  of  these  measures  were  immediate,  and  the  evidence 
they  offered  was  complete  and  apparently  free  from  all  fallacy.    From  that 

1  Dowler,  Ferer  of  1868,  pp.  27,  2& 
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time  intermittent  fever  almost  completely  disappeared  from  amoB^tbe  conn- 
lescents  in  the  Bahia  Hospital.^  Of  coarse  Dr.  Dundas,  who  ignores  malarit, 
attribates  these  results  to  a  cause  very  different  from  the  mere  shotting  oot 
of  a  poisoned  atmosphere ;  bat  his  fact  is  more  usefol  than  bis  explanation. 

Yarro,  in  his  Treatise  upon  Agriculture,  relates  that  lus  namesake,  Tarro, 
a  Roman  general,  who  was  in  great  danger  of  saffering,  with  a  large  fleet 
and  army,  from  a  malignant  fever  at  Conyra,  having  discovered  the  coarse  of 
the  miasmata  which  produced  it  to  be  from  the  south,  fastened  np  all  the 
southern  windows  and  doors  of  the  honses  in  which  his  troops  were  quartered, 
and  opened  new  ones  to  the  north,  by  which  means  he  preserved  them  from 
the  fever,  which  prevailed  in  all  the  other  houses  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourbood. 

Dr.  n.  McLean,  in  enumerating  the  general  causes  which  prodnce  or  dis- 
pose to  ill  health  in  St.  Domingo,  mentions  the  land  winds,  which  prefaS 
more  particularly  in  June  and  July.  To  guard  against  their  effects,  the 
French,  who  are  guided  in  that  matter  not  by  theory  bnt  by  experience, 
''shut  their  doors  and  windows,  and  go  out  as  little  as  possible  whilst  they 
prevail."*  Dr.  Lind,  who  is  good  authority  on  subjects  of  the  kind,  says  that 
when  a  ship  at  anchor  is  near  marshy  ground  or  swamps,  especially  doring 
summer  or  in  hot  weather,  and  the  wind  blows  directly  from  thence,  the  gua- 
ports,  which  would  admit  such  a  noxious  land  breeze,  ought  to  be  shut,  espe- 
cially at  night;  or,  if  the  ship  rides  with  her  head  to  the  wind,  a  thick  siO 
ought  to  be  put  upon  the  foremast,  along  which  the  smoke  from  the  fire-place 
might  be  made  to  play  and  ascend.'  Long  after  the  days  of  Lind,  another 
British  naval  medical  officer  of  experience  in  all  that  has  relation  to  subjects 
of  this  kind  has  dwelt  on  similar  points.  "  On  land,  the  opening  of  tents  in 
encampments  situated  in  the  vicinity  and  to  windward  of  unhealthy  spots 
should  be  invariably  to  leeward ;  and,  if  possible,  there  should  be  a  barrier  of 
some  kind,  as  a  piece  of  rising  ground,  between  them  and  the  quarter  whence 
the  wind  blows.  If  a  vessel  be  on  a  windward  coast,  and  the  soil  is  such  as 
to  give  out  pestilential  miasmata,  she  should  avoid,  in  as  far  as  she  can,  any 
close  approximation  to  the  shore;  she  ought,  especially,  to  be  protected  for- 
ward or  at  the  bow,  for,  as  a  general  rule,  when  a  vessel  is  at  anchor,  she  rides 
"head  to  wind,"  or  with  her  bow  to  the  breeze;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tection, *'the  ports  should  be  closed  during  the  night."* 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  any  longer  on  this  subject,  allied  as  it  is  to 
a  fact  well  known  to  all  physicians,  that  the  course  of  malarial  fevers — that 
of  yellow  fever  included — is  wafted  by  the  wind,  and  that  its  extension  or 
diffusion  is  arrested  by  trees,  walls,  hills,  rows  of  buildings,  canvas,  and 
other  such  obstacles.* 

»  Sketches  of  Brazil,  p.  238.  «  Mortality  of  the  Troops,  pp.  23,  24. 

•  Diseases  of  Seamen,  p.  78. 

*  Wallace,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  xlvi.  282,  283. 

»  Lancisi,  op.  cit.,  p.  89,  &c. ;  Donus,  De  restituenda  Salnbritate  Agri  Romani,  1667; 
Rigault  de  I'lsle,  in  Johnson,  Trop.  Clim..  pp.  307,  314,  316,  317;  Mitchell  (J.  K.^,  pp. 
20,  100;  Macculloch,  pp.  116,  252-8;  Williams,  Morbid  Poisons,  ii.  448.  453;  Johnson, 
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As  connected  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  here  that  qaaran- 
tine,  in  its  application  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  yellow  fever  from 
foreign  conntries  or  distant  towns,  on  the  principle  of  its  being  a  contagions 
disease,  has  not,  so  far  as  can  be  decided  from  a  survey  of  all  the  facts  before 
QSy  proved  of  any  avail,  or  afforded  any  grounds  to^educe  from  its  effects  a 
proof  of  the  fever  being  propagated  by  virtue  of  a  poison  evolved  from  the 
bodies  of  those  labouring  under  it.  This  conclusion  is  predicated  on  the  fact 
that  the  various  modifications  of  quarantine  hitherto  devised  in  this  and  other 
countries  visited  by  the  yellow  fever  have  utterly  failed  to  fulfil  the  object  for 
which,  they  were  intended,  as  well  as  on  the  circumstance  that  while  the  dis- 
ease baffles  all  efforts  of  the  kind  mentioned,  to  check  its  progress,  it  has  often 
spared,  and  continues  to  spare,  other  places,  where  no  measures  of  the  kind 
are  adopted,  and  where  the  communication  with  infected  localities  remains 
aninterrupted. 

.  In  no  place  has  the  failure  of  quarantine,  in  excluding  the  disease,  been 
more  notoriously  exhibited  than  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where,  since  the 
memorable  season  of  1793,  a  rigid  system  has  been  in  operation  and  vigi- 
lantly and  faithfully  executed,  and  where,  nevertheless,  the  disease  has  pre* 
vailed  at  times  to  a  vast  extent.  Similar  have  been  the  results  in  New  York* 
and  other  cities  of  this  country,  and  similar  will  be  found  to  have  been  the 
'case  in  Europe  and  in  tropical  regions.  No  one  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  in  Spanish  ports,  as  well  as  in  Gibraltar,  the  regulations  are  stringent,  as 
^>plied  not  only  to  individuals,  sick  or  healthy,  but  also  to  ships  and  mer* 
chandise ;  and  yet,  in  the  teeth  of  all  these  regulations,  detrimental  to  com- 
merce and  vexatious  to  individuals  subjected  to  them,  the  disease  has  often 
^>peared  and  prevailed  extensively.  In  the  West  Indies,  quarantine  has  been 
tried  with  no  better  success.  Some  years  ago,  the  public  authorities  of  Mar- 
tinique established  a  strict  quarantine,  particularly  directed  against  Guada- 
loupe ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  colony  was,  to  use  the  expression  of 
Dr.  Ferguson,  consumed  with  yellow  fever."  The  same  occurrence  was  re- 
peated in  1816  and  1838,  when  the  city  of  St.  Pierre,'  in  that  island,  ordered 
that  vessels  from  Demerara  and  Guadaloupe,  where  the  fever  prevailed,  should 
proceed  to  Fort  Royal  and  there  undergo  quarantine.  Two  months  after, 
the  disease  broke  out,  not  at  Fort  Royal,  but  at  St.  Pierre,  where  the  pre- 
tended contagion  could  not  exist.  It  did  not  break  out  at  the  former  place 
until  after  it  had  prevailed  four  months  in  other  parts  of  the  island.^  The 
disease  was  not  imported  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Montevideo  in  1850,  though 

Gumge  of  Air,  p.  148 ;  Et&iis,  p.  16 ;  CaldweU  on  Malaria,  p.  185 ;  Toumon,  Etades  sor 
Bomo,  i.  209;  Watson's  Practice,  p.  458;  Bonnet,  Fi^T.  Interm.,  p.  811 ;  Drake,  L  727; 
llonfalcon,  pp.  98,  94,  160 ;  Anneslej  on  Diseases  of  India ;  Wilson  Philip  on  FcTers,  i. 
79 ;  Hosack,  Practice,  p.  174 ;  Dandas,  Sketches  of  Braxil,  p.  246 ;  De  Rensi,  Miasmi 
Paladosi,  p.  80;  Wooten,  N.  0.  Joum.,  It.  4;  Bartlett,  Thompson's  Annals. 

>  MiUer,  Report  on  Ferer  of  1805,  in  Works,  p.  120. 

•  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vui.  148. 

'  RoaTier,  p.  18  (note);  Cherrin,  Rep.  on  Rafi's  Mem.,  p.  97;  Dariste,  p.  22. 

«  Rufz,  pp.  6,  27. 
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vessels  which  arrived  there  had  the  disease  on  board.  This  was,  of  ooone, 
attribated  to  the  effect  of  the  quarantine  established  in  the  latter  place;  bat 
this  quarantine  was  onlj  nominal,  and  not  prolonged  beyond  eight  or  tea 
days.  Sach  being  the  case,  and  the  passage  ft'om  Rio  to  Montevideo  being 
very  short,  the  disease  could  not,  had  it  exhibited  a  contagious  property,  have 
been  prevented  from  showing  itself  in  the  latter  place.' 

A  system  of  quarantine  was  long  ago  established  in  some  of  the  French 
West  Indies;'  but  its  success  being  more  than  problematical,  it  has  either 
been  abandoned,  or  generally  unattended  to.  It  proved  ineffectual  in  ex* 
empting  the  town  of  New  Amsterdam  (Demerara)  during  the  epidemic  which 
broke  out  at  Georgetown  in  1888,  although  stringent  regulations  were  adopted 
long  before  the  fever  made  its  appearance.' 

In  Charleston,  the  quarantine  system,  if  not  strictly  enforced  now,  was  so 
in  former  days.  Yet  it  was  found  that  when  the  disease  did  not  appear,  the 
exemption  from  it  could  not  be  due  to  such  enforcement,  for  in  such  scasoni— 
as  the  late  Dr.  Tucker  Harris,  of  that  city,  observes  in  reference  to  the  year 
1793,  1798,  1803 — ^when  the  disease  prevailed,  "it  will  be  in  vain  to  pretend 
that  a  more  strict  attention  was  paid  than  on  other  occasions  to  the  qoarui- 
tine  order."* 

Quarantine  was  established  at  Natchez  in  1819,  as  soon  as  it  waa  heard 
that  the  fever  prevailed  at  New  Orleans.  It  was  rigidly  enforced.  Not* 
withstanding  this,  the  epidemic  began  on  the  1st  day  of  September  with 
several  cases  at  the  upper  end  of  Maine  Street.  No  boat,  with  fever  firoM 
New  Orleans,  had  arrived.  The  Alabama,  with  cases  on  board,  stopped  at 
Vidalia,  opposite  Natchez,  but  no  one  crossed  over.*  After  the  epidemic  of 
1823,  the  quarantine  was  abandoned;  and  for  a  considerable  part  of  that 
time,  as  Dr.  Monette  himself,  a  stanch  contagionist,  informs  us,  cases  were 
taken  from  New  Orleans  boats,  through  the  town  to  the  hospital;'  still  no 
case  occurred  from  1829  to  1837,  although  the  fever  was  epidemic  in  New 
Orleans  four  times. 

Dr.  Drake,  writing  in  1844,  records  the  fact,  and  further  calls  attention  to 
the  following  :  ''Since  the  year  1817,  yellow  fever  has  been  epidemic  nineteen 
times  in  New  Orleans,  six  times  in  Natchez,  and  once  in  Washington.  If 
Washington  received  it  that  time  from  Natchez,  what  prevented  her  receiving 
it  the  other  five  times  ?  And  again,  if  Natchez  received  it  six  times  from  New 
Orleans,  what  prevented  it  reaching  her  the  other  thirteen  times  ?  Those 
questions  remain  to  be  answered.  Meanwhile  they  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
theory  of  importation,  and  strengthen  the  conclusion  to  which  I  am  carried 
by  the  history  of  each  epidemic,  that  the  recorded  and  recollected  facts  con- 
cerning it  do  not  establish  its  importation.     It  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been 

1  Saurol,  Essai  d'unc  Climatologie  M^dlcale  de  Monteyideo,  p.  115;  Anglada,  Tnut^de 
la  ContagioD,  ii.  51. 

s  Morcau  de  St.  M^ry,  Loix  et  Constitations  des  Colonies,  &c.,  ii.  313;  Ibid.,  Descrip- 
tion de  St.  Dominguc,  i.  534 ;  Moreau  de  Jonu^s,  p.  63. 

»  Blair,  pp.  56,  57.  «  Barton's  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.,  ii.  26. 

*  Drake,  ii.  265;  see  Perlee.  •  Monette,  Essay,  p.  75;  Drake,  ii.  275. 
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of  loeal  origin,  although  the  assigned  local  causes  of  most  of  the  epidemics 
aio  far  from  being  proved  to  have  been  snch.'^ 

The  legislature  of  Louisiana,  in  1817,  passed  a  quarantine  law,  which  went 
immediately  into  operation.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  in  1818,  cases  of  the  fever 
oocnrred  in  pretty  large  number,  and  forty-three  cases  were  admitted  into  the 
Oharitj  Hospital.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  legislature,  in  the  following 
winter,  repealed  the  quarantine.*  But  the  fever  having  appeared  epidemic- 
a^y  in  1819  and  1820,  the  legislature  re-enacted,  in  1821,  a  code  of  quaran- 
tine regulations.  The  following  season  was  exempt,  but  in  1822  the  disease, 
setting  at  defiance  all  restrictive  measures,  prevailed  extensively.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  found  in  that  city,  that  the  appearance  and  prevalence  of  the  fever 
are  not  influenced  by  the  enforcement  of  quarantine  laws.  It  has  prevailed 
there  when  those  laws  existed,  and  when  they  were  rigidly  enforced ;  it  has 
Iffevailed  even  during  the  war,  when,  from  the  want  of  arrivals,  no  quaran- 
tine could  be  required,  and  it  has  failed  to  prevail  at  periods  when  no  restric- 
tion was  placed  on  the  intercourse  with  infected  places  in  the  West  Indies 
and  elsewhere,  either  by  war,  embargo,  or  quarantine. 

Quarantine  was  enforced  in  Mobile  in  1854  as  stringently  as  the  purest 
eontagionist  could  well  desire ;  and  yet  the  disease  broke  out  and  prevailed 
to  a  small  extent.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  whfle  quarantine  did  not  shut 
oat  the  disease  from  the  port,  the  futility  of  the  measures  of  exclusion  in  force 
was  shown  by  the  fact,  that  cases  were  received  in  other  parts  of  the  city 
without  communicating  the  disease.'  Here,  then,  we  find  the  disease  appear- 
ing spontaneously  in  one  part  of  the  place  in  defiance  of  measures  adopted  to 
ezdude  it,  while  in  other  quarters,  cases  actually  introduced  do  not  contribute 
in  any  way  to  the  spread  of  the  infection.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  Phila- 
ddphia  on  several  occasions.  To  cite  one:  In  1854,  quarantine  measures 
were  strictly  enforced — ^nevertheless,  the  fever  made  its  appearance;  and  while 
the  introduction  of  it  by  sea  was  prevented,  cases  reached  us  from  Savannah, 
and  other  infected  places,  by  land,  and — as  several  times  mentioned — failed 
to  spread  the  eviL 

That  the  absence  of  quarantine  does  not,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
iatercourse  with  sickly  ports,  entail  the  prevalence  of  the  fever,  is  satisfacto- 
rily proved  by  the  preceding  and  other  indisputable  facts.  The  disease  has 
never  been  conveyed  to  Great  Britain,  or  if  so  conveyed,  has  never  been  pro- 
pagated, although  passengers  or  vessels  from  the  West  Indies  are  there 
•zempted  from  quarantine  restrictions  unless  actually  labouring  under  it, 
or  unless  the  vessel  is  itself  a  focus  of  infection — which  is  seldom  the  case. 
In  France,  similar  results  were  obtained  before  the  adoption  of  such  sanitary 
measures;  and  so  completely  has  the  inutility  of  these  been  demonstrated, 
that  they  have  been  abrogated.  In  this  city,  where,  since  1793,  we  have 
been,  notwithstanding  the  strict  observance  of  quarantine  regulations,  fre- 

»  Op.  cit,  p.  277. 

*  Dowler,  pp.  24-5 ;  Fenner,  tIL  541 ;  Drake,  ii.  208. 

*  Ketchum,  Trans,  of  State  Med.  So«.  of  Alabama  for  1855,  p.  111. 
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qaentlj  visited  by  the  disease,  the  latter  was  not  introduced  from  17€S  to 
the  aboTe-mentioned  year,  although  during  that  long  period  of  thirty  yean, 
the  intercourse  with  West  India  ports — ^where  the  fever  prevailed  epidemic- 
ally  or  sporadically — was  as  extensive  as  it  has  been  since,  and  the  restrie- 
tions  imposed  were  scarcely  more  than  nominal. 

"  The  experience  of  quarantine  in  the  United  States,"  says  Dr.  Miller,  of 
New  York— writing  in  1805 — "speaks  little  in  its  favour;  for  although, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  it  has  been  scrupulously  in  force  in  several  ports, 
we  have  heard  ten  times  more  of  imported  contagion  and  of  its  ravages  al 
these  very  ports  during  that  short  period,  than  for  a  hundred  years  before, 
when  no  quarantine  was  in  existence."  During  the  revolutionary  war,  the 
intercourse  between  New  York  and  the  West  Indies  was  necessarily  consider- 
able; nevertheless,  though  no  quarantine  regulations  existed,  and  niany  cases 
were  received  from  the  fleet  and  otherwise,  no  mischief  accrued ;  the  yellow 
fever  did  not  spread.  The  same  thing  occurred  during  the  war  of  1756,  whei 
the  fever  prevailed  to  an  unprecedented  extent  in  the  West  Indies.  During 
this  period,  the  intercourse  between  these  and  the  port  of  New  York  most 
have  been  extremely  frequent ;  many  cases  of  the  fever  must,  as  a  consequence, 
have  found  their  way  there,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  quarantine 
regulations — at  any  rate  of  any  worth  mentioning — ^we  hear  nothing  during 
this  time  of  the  importation  of  the  disease.^  In  some  of  our  seaports,  where 
no  quarantine  laws  are  in  operation  against  individuals  or  their  personal 
effects,  we  do  not  find  that  the  yellow  fever  is  more  commonly  noticed  than 
in  this  and  other  cities  where  they  are  rigidly  enforced. 

Turn  we  to  Spain,  we  find  that  before  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  neither  vessels,  passengers,  nor  effects,  from  tropical  climates,  were 
submitted,  in  the  ports  of  that  country,  to  any  quarantine  regulations;  the 
disease  having  been  declared  by  royal  ordinance  (under  date  of  21st  October, 
1761)  to  be  void  of  contagion.  Nevertheless,  until  the  fatal  year  of  1800,  the 
yellow  fever  was  scarcely  known  in  any  part  of  the  Peninsula.  In  Cadiz,  it  had 
not  prevailed — except,  perhaps,  sporadically — since  1764,  when  it  broke  out 
in  1800,  and  assumed  the  epidemic  character.  During  that  respite  of  thirty- 
six  years,  when  no  quarantine  was  in  force,  twenty  times  more  vessels  entered 
the  Spanish  ports  than  during  an  equal  number  of  years  since ;  and  though 
the  fever,  at  the  same  time,  frequently  committed  the  most  awful  ravages  in 
many  of  the  ports  whence  those  vessels  had  sailed,  no  injurious  effects  resulted 
from  their  admission  ;  while  from  1800  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  the  adop- 
tion of  a  different  course,  the  disease  has  often  appeared  epidemically.* 

We  find  that,  while  quarantines  at  Martinique  were  of  no  avail  in  warding 
off  the  disease,  at  Dominica,  Tobago,  St.  Vincent,  &c.,  where  none  were 
established,  there  was  not,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  a  single  case.  I 
have  already  referred  (antef  p.  501)  to  Dr.  Ferguson  for  the  fact,  that  at 
Barbadoes  the  hospitals  had  of  late  been  in  a  regular  course  of  importation 
of  yellow  fever  from  the  navy,  but  that  not  even  inoculation  has  been  able 

>  See  Miller,  pp.  115,  116.  '  Chcrvin,  Fey.  of  Spain,  p.  86;  Rapport,  p.  38. 
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to  prodnce  the  disease  upon  any  member  of  the  hospital  corps,  by  whom 
the  sick  had  been  received  with  open  arms.*  In  another  part  of  the  present 
work,  I  hare  also  referred  to  several  examples  of  the  fever  being  actaallv 
introdnced  into  places  where  no  quarantines  existed,  or  had  been  in  force, 
and  where,  notwithstanding,  no  injnrions  effects  resulted.' 

Daring  the  lamentable  devastation  in  1847-48,  in  Barbadoes — a  de- 
■cription  of  which  has  been  given  bj  Dr.  John  Davj — ^the  intercourse  be- 
tween that  colony  and  Demerara,  which  is  immense,  was  not  for  a  single  day 
intempted ;  yet  the  disease  was  not  communicated — Demerara  having  been 
free  from  that  scourge  since  1845.' 

A  survey  of  all  that  precedes  will,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  decide,  bear  me 
ont  in  the  opinion,  that  the  result  of  quarantine  restrictions,  as  applied  to  in- 
dividuals positively,  and  to  their  effects  probably,  can  afford  no  conclusion  in 
fiiTOor  of  the  contagious  character  of  the  yellow  fever;  for  if,  while  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  fever  does  not,  under  any  circumstances,  appear  epidemic- 
aUy,  but  at  intervals  of  greater  or  shorter  duration,  we  find  that  it  breaks  out 
in  spite  of  the  restrictions  in  question ;  and  that  at  other  times,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it  spares  places  in  which  no  such  restric- 
tions are  imposed,  we  cannot,  in  strict  logic,  attribute  to  the  enforcement  of 
these,  the  exemption  enjoyed  by  any  place  where  precautionary  measures  of 
tlie  kind  under  present  consideration  have  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  guard 
against  the  introduction  of  the  fever,  since  it  is  impossible  to  affirm,  with-> 
out  risk  of  error,  that  the  result  would  not  have  been  the  same  had  a  different 
oonrse  been  pursued. 

On  this  subject,  however,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  more  appropri- 
ately in  a  forthcoming  chapter,  and  need  only  remark,  in  conclusion,  that 
while  maintaining,  that  from  the  operation  of  quarantine  laws — even  admit- 
ting these  to  be  more  generally  successful  than  we  find  them  to  be — no  proof 
can  be  adduced  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  yellow  fever,  I  am  not  willing  to 
be  understood  as  ignoring  altogether  the  utility  of  restrictive  measures.  All 
I  here  affirm  is  that  if  quarantines  are  useful,  they  are  useful  in  a  way  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  contended  for  by  pure  contagionists.  It  is  not  by  prevent- 
ing the  introduction  of  individuals  affected  with  the  disease,  or  carrying  the 
seeds  of  it  in  them  from  infected  localities ;  but  by  putting  an  obstacle  to  the 
arrival  of  vessels  in  which  the  fever  has  been  developed  spontaneously,  and 
of  which  the  cargo,  or  timber,  bilge  water,  and  filth  constitute  the  source  of 
infection.  I  have  in  another  place  stated  that  by  "  them  the  disease,  or  its 
cause  may  be,  and  has  been,  introdnced  into  healthy  places,  and  communi- 
cated to  those  who  have  gone  on  board,  or  approached  sufficiently  near  to- 
be  placed  under  the  influence  of  the  effluvia  issuing  from  them.  But  such 
an  introduction  differs  materially  in  its  consequences  from  that  of  a  conta- 
gious poison ;  for  the  disease  resulting  from  it  will  cease  when  the  imported 
source  of  infection  has  been  removed ;  while,  in  the  other  case,  it  is  perpe- 

>  Fergoson,  viiL  148 ;  Report  in  Bancroft's  Seq.,  p.  188-9. 

t  Ibid.  '  BUir,  Br.  and  For.  Med.-Gh.  Rev.,  vii.  657. 
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tuated  by  passing  from  one  individaal  to  anotheri  aad  spreftdilong  aftirtke 
removal  of  the  y easel  to  which  it  owes  its  origin."^ 

The  introdoction  of  the  disease  in  a  vessel  from  some  other  port  fw- 
nishes,  therefore,  bj  itself,  no  proof  of  its  contagiousaeas.  NeiUier  cm 
we  from  any  obstacles  that  maj  be  placed  snccessfallj  to  socb  an  intra- 
dactioQ,  build  ap  an  argument  in  support  of  that  opinion ;  while  the  uane- 
cessfulness  of  all  restrictive  measures  directed  against  individnals^-the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease,  notwithstanding  a  strict  observance  of  mch 
measures — and  the  exemption  of  places  where  they  are  not  adopted,  or  ait 
not  enforced,  or  where  they  are  evaded,  go  far  to  establish  the  contrary 
doctrine. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  appearance  of  the  fever  in  localities  where  a 
quarantine  system  is  in  operation  is  no  proof  of  the  local  origin  and  noa* 
contagious  nature  of  the  disease,  on  the  ground  that  the  occurrence  is  the  efecl 
not  of  the  inutility,  but  of  the  violation  or  imperfect  enforcement  of  that  sjt- 
tem — ^that,  however  stringent  the  laws  enacted  to  guard  againat  the  introdnctioa 
of  the  contagion  may  be — ^whatever  be  the  care  with  which  they  were  ezecated, 
they  are  continually  evaded,  and  that,  in  many  instances,  in  which  the  fever 
has  appeared,  something  of  the  kind  has  been  discovered,  and  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  it  would  be  found  that  such  is  the  result  in  aU. 

The  argument  is  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  fever  has  brohoi 
out  under  circumstances  which  forbid  ns  completely  from  attriboting  it  to 
importation — when,  from  the  non-arrival  of  vessels  or  sick,  it  conld  not  hare 
been  due  to  the  infraction  of  quarantine  laws.  It  fails,  also,  from  the  circus- 
stances  that  the  fever,  as  already  stated,  does  not  appear  in  many  places,  when* 
there  are  no  laws  of  the  kind,  or  where  they  are  not  enforced,  and  where 
vessels  from  infected  ports,  as  well  as  individuals  labouring  under  the  disease, 
are  allowed  to  enter ;  and,  again,  it  is  vitiated  by  the  well  known  fact,  thai 
while  the  occurrence  of  the  fever  in  a  particular  place  is  ascribed  to  the  evasion 
or  violation  of  the  laws  in  question  by  individuals  labouring  under  the  disease, 
or  carrying  in  or  about  them  the  seeds  of  the  contagion — ^those  same  laws  have 
been  evaded  or  violated,  on  the  largest  possible  scale — sometimes  by  hundreds  of 
individuals — without  giving  rise  to  any  evil  effects.  One  of  the  early  cases  which 
occurred  in  this  city  in  1854,  was  that  of  a  young  Irish  servant  girl,  residing  in 
a  sailors'  boarding  house  in  the  first  street  parallel  with  the  Delaware,  and  ii 
the  very  centre  of  the  infected  district  of  the  year  before.  Some  of  our  wiie 
heads  were  disposed  to  ascribe  her  disease  to  a  contagious  germ  communi- 
cated to  her  from  some  boarder  who  had  arrived  from  an  infected  place— 
although  the  particular  individual  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  transgressiot, 
could  not  be  pointed  out.  In  that  very  season,  I  myself  saw  several  indivi- 
duals who  had  arrived  from  Savannah  while  labouring  under  the  diseasr. 
or  who  sickened  soon  after  their  arrival;  and  who  died  or  recovered  is 
hotels,  the  hospital,  or  private  houses,  without  communicating  the  fever 
to  any  one.  If  any  person  wishes  to  know  how  quarantine  laws  may  be  and 
have  been  evaded  without  evil  consequences,  let  him  examine  into  the  doiogn 

'  Amer.  Jonni.,  April,  1832,  p.  865. 
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9JL  BaroeloBftin  1821.  Dr.  Costa  Sicre  informs  us,  that  while  French  troops 
guarded  the  frontiers  against  the  introdaction  from  that  city  into  France,  of 
ipdividoab  or  merchandise,  some  three  hundred  smugglers  daily  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  and  entered  France  by  circoitons  routes.*  As  to  the  cordon  (csta* 
Uiahed  around  Barcelona),  says  Dr.  Maclean,  ''it  was  wholly  a  matter  of 
tfafic.  At  a  village  called  Orta,  through  which  it  passed,  there  was  a  house 
aft  once  sucio  y  Hmpia — fonl  and  clean — ^thc  foul  part  being  supposed  to  be 
vikhin  and  the  clean  part  to  be  without  the  cordon  ;  but,  of  course,  haying 
Am  communication  with  one  another.  At  this  house  resided  the  medical 
mperintendent  of  the  cordon,  who  did  not  neglect  to  reap  a  famous  harvest. 
Passporta  for  Barcelona  for  the  day  were  currently  given  by  the  alcaldes  of 
the  villages  without  the  cordon ;  and  the  bearers  of  them  went  freely  to  that 
oily,  where  t^ey  spent  the  day,  and  returned  in  the  evening  to  the  outside, 
to  which  they  might  have  conveyed  pounds  of  contagion,  if  they  could  have 
procnred  it  In  short,  it  was  in  derision  called  by  the  people  the  halfpicetta 
Ctidon,  half  a  franc  being  the  current  price  of  liberty  of  infraction."  Mr. 
0  y,  an  English  gentleman  assured  Dr.  Maclean  that,  for  one  dollar,  be 
meeived  a  certificate  of  his  having  resided  twenty  days  beyond  the  cordon, 
nHhoogh  he  had  been  only  one  day  from  Barcelona.  Nor  was  this  system 
raekoned  remarkable,  or  peculiar  to  Catalonia.  It  would  have  equally  pre- 
vailed in  any  other  part  of  Spain  that  might  have  been  empestcd.  "  Thus, 
tlMD,  it  appears  clearly,  that  if  pestilential  contagion  really  existed,  and  non- 
iatercoarsa  waa  really  a  preventive,  the  provisions  of  the  sanitary  code 
would  be  rendered  by  their  infractions  wholly  nugatory  as  to  any  beneficial 

ptrpoBc.'* 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

PROOFS  OF  NON-OONTAOION — OONTINUID. 

SingU  Attach  %n  Yellow  Fever,  no  Proof  of  the  Contagious  Nature  of  tkf 
Diiease. — Contagionists  have  not  unfrequently  adduced  as  an  argument  in 
favonr  of  their  opinion,  the  peculiarity  which,  as  has  been  seen  in  a  former 
chapter,  the  yellow  fever  possesses  like  the  smallpox,  and  other  diseases 
of  admitted  contagious  character,  of  exhausting  the  susceptibility  of  the 
constitution  to  the  action  of  the  poison.  But  before  much  weight  can  be 
attached  to  this  argument  it  would  be  necessary  to  show,  that  such  a  property 
of  exhausting  the  susceptibility  is  really  the  unfailing  attribute  of  contagious 
diseases,  and  that  it  is  never  possessed  by  complaints  of  a  different  character. 

1  De  la  Non-Contagion  de  la  Fierre  Jaone,  p.  96. 
*  £Til8  of  Qoarantine  Laws,  p.  171. 
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Now  it  is  well  known,  that  many  nndeniablj  contagions  diseases — as  syplulis, 
cellulitis  venenata,  psora — do  not  secnre  the  constitution  from  further  it- 
tacks.  Others,  of  which  the  contagiousness,  though  called  in  question  by  some, 
is  religiously  belicTed  in,  and  maintained  by  a  large  number  of  physicians,  tre 
alike  destitute  of  that  property.  Thus,  the  typhus  of  Great  Britain  tnd 
Ireland  is  viewed  as  a  highly  contagious  disease,  particularly  in  Edinbnrgli, 
Qlasgow,  Dublin,  and  other  large  towns,  where  it  chiefly  occurs.  The  nm 
has  been  and  is  said  of  hospital,  camp,  and  ship  fevers  everywhere;  tnd 
yet  these  fevers,  though  viewed  otherwise  by  Hildenbrandt,*  Lombard,'  and 
others,  so  far  from  being  found  to  possess  as  a  natural  attribute  the  ezhanit^ 
ing  effect  in  question,  have  been  thought  to  predispose  to  reinfection." 

In  oriental  plague  itself,  which  relatively  to  the  subject  before  us,  has  served 
as  an  object  of  comparison,  on  account  of  its  supposed  contagions  character 
and  power  of  affording  immunity  ever  after,  has  been  shown  even  by  conU- 
gionists  themselves,  to  present  more  frequent  examples  of  reinfection  than 
has  been  laid  to  the  score  of  the  yellow  fever.  "  In  plague,"  says  Rnsiel, 
*'  contrary  to  what  happens  in  the  smallpox,  persons  are  liable  to  be  infected 
more  than  once,  not  only  at  long  intervals,  and  in  different  climates,  but  ii 
the  same  town,  in  the  course  of  the  same  pestilential  season.  This  fact, 
which  has  been  doubted  formerly  by  some  physicians,  and  by  others  expresilj 
contradicted,  has  long  been  established  upon  the  best  authorities."*  Dienle^ 
broeck  cites  two  cases  out  of  120  in  the  same  season ;  but  saw  several  at  Nie- 
megen  who  had  had  the  disease  before.^  Some  cases  of  reinfection  occurred  it 
Geneva  in  165T.*  Some  at  Moscow  in  1710-71  f  some  at  Vicenza."  Chi- 
coyneau^  and  Bertrand*®  met  cases  of  the  kind  at  Marseilles  in  1 720.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Olivier,"  D'Ohson,"  Wcllman,"  Howard,**  Samoilowitz,"  and 
others.  Dr.  Ilennen  was  unlible  to  ascertain,  after  the  most  careful  inquiry, 
a  single  authentic  instance  of  the  plague  having  attacked  the  same  indiri- 
dual  twice  at  Malta.  He,  however,  was  informed  by  a  native  physician  that 
many  of  the  attendants  on  the  sick  and  expurgators,  who  had  passed  through 
the  disease,  repeatedly  had  pestilential  eruptions  on  the  hands  and  arms,  as 
well  as  painful  swellings  of  the  glands  on  the  armpits,  if  they  handled  in- 
fected clothes  without  the  customary  precautions. '• 

*  Du  Typhus  Contagieux,  p.  144.  •  Archiyes  G<^n^ralc8,  2d  series,  xii.  88. 

*  Barlow,  Lond.  Lancet,  Feb.  1840;  Amer.  Journ.,  lii.  4G3. 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  Plague,  &c.,  p.  180. 

*  De  Peste,  lib.  iv. ;  Hist.,  pp.  87,  45. 

*  P.  Antero  Mariadi  S.  Bonaventure  Agostino,  p.  299. 

'  Mertens,  Obs.  Med.,  p.  123 ;  Orraeus,  Descriptio  Pestil,  &c.,  p.  60. 
>  Massaria,  Tract  do  Peste,  p.  609.  »  Traits  de  la  Peste,  p.  322. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  881 ;  Relat.  Iliat.,  p.  209. 

"  Travels  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  i.  ch.  x. 
"  Tableau  Gen.  de  I'Empire;  Othomer,  ii.  {  yi. 
»  Travels,  p.  518.  i«  On  Lazaretto,  p.  38. 

»*  Mdm.  sur  la  Peste,  qui  en  1771,  Ravagea  I'Empire  de  Russia,  sur  tout  Moscou,  &c.. 
pp.  35,  39,  40. 
^  Topography  of  the  Medit.,  p.  608. 
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Dr.  Brajer  informs  us  that  second  attacks  of  plague,  after  intervals  of  one 
or  several  years,  are  very  common.  **  The  Armenian  dragoman  of  Dr.  B. 
had  it  twice.  The  female  servant  of  a  Frank  lady  of  my  acquaintance  had 
it  six  times — an  officer  (huissier,  or  doorkeeper)  of  one  of  the  Frank  chancel- 
lories (consulates)  had  it  six  times;  a  porter  at  Oaleta  had  it  seven  times ; 
finally,  an  apothecary  of  that  faubourg  frequently  pointed  out  to  me  an  indi- 
vidual— a  great  drunkard — ^whom  everybody  knew  to  have  had  it  fourteen 
times.     He  died  of  it  the  next  year."* 

Nay,  by  not  a  few  among  both  old  and  recent  inquirers,  the  plague  is 
regarded  as  almost  completely  destitute  of  the  power  contended  for.  Clot 
Bey,  who  is  of  that  opinion,  states  that,  during  the  epidemic  of  the  disease 
which  prevailed  in  Egypt,  in  1834-35,  he  and  his  colleagues  saw  many  per- 
sons perish  who  had  passed  through  it  before.'  It  is  also  a  matter  of  obser- 
vation, that  even  in  diseases  admitted  generally  to  possess  in  a  high  degree 
the  power  of  exhausting  susceptibility,  cases  of  reinfection  are,  at  times,  so 
frequent  as  to  almost  justify  the  idea  of  its  not  forming  one  of  their  charac- 
teristics. 

Already,  in  a  former  chapter,  it  was  mentioned  that  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  even  smallpox  (and,  also,  scarlet  fever  and  other  kindred  diseases) 
has  done,  with  respect  to  its  repetition,  as  much  as  can  be  related  of  the 
yellow  fever;  and  reference  was  made  to  one  instance  in  which  the  disease 
was  repeated  eleven  times  in  the  same  person.  Admitting  this  to  be  an  ex- 
ceptional case,  we  find  other  facts  fully  establishing  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  reinfection.  Dr.  Gross  calculates  the  proportion  of  second  attacks  at  1 
in  300  cases ;  Bonsquet,  however,  found  it  to  amount,  at  Marseilles,  to  1  in 
100.'  In  1830-31,  8,067  cases  of  the  disease  occurred  at  Malta.  Of  this 
number,  there  were  91  instances  of  second  attacks.^ 

With  these  facts  in  view ;  seeing  that  some  diseases  of  admitted  conta- 
giousness are  destitute  of  the  power  in  question ;  that  others  which  usually 
possess  it  present  numerous  examples  of  reinfection ;  and  that  others  again, 
the  contagiousness  of  which,  though  denied  by  some,  is  fully  admitted  by 
those  who  recognize  in  the  yellow  fever  the  possession  of  that  property,  are 
destitute  wholly,  or  in  great  measure,  of  the  exhausting  power ;  seeing  all 
this,  I  say,  we  cannot  admit  the  propriety  of  concluding,  from  the  fact  that 
the  yellow  fever  is  endowed  with  that  power,  in  common  with  some  conta- 
gious complaints,  that  hence  it  must  itself  be  contagious. 

The  conclusion  must  appear  the  more  inadmissible  when  we  find  that  con- 
tagionists  themselves — as  Dr.  McWilliams,*  whose  orthodoxy  on  that  point 
cannot  be  called  in  question — seem  inclined  to  doubt  the  preservative  power 
of  the  yellow  fever. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  property  of  exhausting  the 
susceptibility  of  the  constitution  is  not  incompatible  with  the  non-contagious- 

<  Neuf  Annies  4  Constantinople,  ii.  p.  804.  '  De  la  Peste,  p.  68. 

*  Williams,  on  Morbid  Poisons,  i.  211.  *  Dr.  J.  DaTy,  Notes  on  Blidr,  p.  86. 

»  Fever  of  Boa  Vista,  p.  112. 
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ntvi  of  the  dii>4ftde  so  poascflring  it ;  that  if  the  effect  is  admitted  to  beyrodved 
br  some  conta^ons  morbid  poisons,  there  can  be  no  rea50ii<  vbr  it  sbott]4  be 
prodnc^^d  bj  other  poisons,  though  these  orieinate  from  caases  cf  a  dlllEmc 
kind.  Bat  the  erroneoosnesa  of  the  conclosion  does  not  rest  on  «ach  wrufmk 
alone ;  for  ire  find  that  other  diseases  whose  eontagioa<ness  is  not  ranch  betlir 
proven  than  that  of  jellow  ferer,  hare,  like  it,  the  power  of  exhansdar  tk 
liabiiltj  of  attack.  Sach  is  the  case  with  the  Dothinenteria,  or  trphoid  fenr, 
which,  according  to  competent  authorities,*  attacks  bnt  once,  and  is  not  ofte- 
qoentlj  regarded,  notwithstanding  the  denial  of  Bretonneaa  (Arekir,,  xxL 
57;,  Gendron  (Ih,,  xx.  1»5, 191>,  Ac,  Bui,  of  Acad.,  ii.  369),  Learet  (A. 
zriif.  161,  kc),  Misler  (Gas,  Jfid.,  1834,  p.  422),  Gaathier  (p.  144).  ai 
non-contagions ;  pecaliarities  which  are  held  up  as  mailES  of  distinction  b^ 
tween  that  disease  and  the  tme  typhns  of  England,  &c. 

The  AsiaUc  cholera  is  rery  generallj,  and  in  this  conntrr  almost  nnifer- 
sallj,  admitted  to  be  a  non-contagions  disease,  and  vet  we  hear  of  as  fewcua 
of  reinfection  in  it  as  we  do  in  the  yellow  ferer.'  Mr.  Jameson  infbms  « 
in  reference  to  this  matter,  that  to  many  medical  officers  who  possessed  hige 
opportnnities  of  obscrration,  there  did  not  occur  a  single  instance  of  repetition 
in  the  same  season,  and  that  the  centre  division  of  the  Bengal  army  harAr 
afforded  half  a  dozen  instances.  In  the  left  dirision  and  Rajapootana  force, 
according  to  the  unanimous  declaration  of  the  medical  staff,  no  case  of  re-seizoR 
occurred  after  the  strength  of  the  patient  had  been  fully  restored.  In  tke 
Naypore  force,  two  or  three  instances  came  to  notice,  but  came  under  the 
strict  denomination  of  relapses.  With  the  Kumaul  division,  not  a  single  case 
offered.  The  same  immunity  from  secondary  visitation  was  observed  in  ererr 
quarter  in  which  the  epidemic  prevailed;  and  we  should,  perhaps,  be  not  far 
wide  of  the  truth — Mr.  Jameson  adds — were  we  to  affirm  of  the  many  myriads 
attacked,  the  returns  of  the  whole  country  do  not  afford  a  score  of  well  au- 
thenticated cases  of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  after  the  removal  of  the 
debility,  and  every  other  consequence  of  the  primary  attack.' 

Several  forms  of  malarial  fever  afford,  if  we  may  credit  the  statements  of 
respectable  authorities,  protection  against  reinfection.  In  the  West  Indies, 
there  are  several  forms  of  fever  distinct  from  the  true  typhus  icterodes,  and 
which  Dr.  Copland  has  denominated  bilio-inflammatory  or  ardent  fever,  and 
adynamic  marsh  fever,  which  act  as  seasoning  fevers  to  Europeans  who  arrive 
in  hot  climates ;  the  former  ap]>earing  in  robust  plethoric  persons  who  have 
emigrated  to  the  West  Indies,  intertropical  Africa,  &c.,  the  other  in  those 
less  robust,  or  who  have  not  been  attacked  by  ardent  fever.*  Dr.  Stevens  also 
recognizes  the  existence  of  two  fevers  independent  of  the  true  yellow  fever, 
or,  as  ho  denominates  it,  African  typhus,  and  which,  like  Chisholra,  Pym,  and 
some  others,  he  regards  as  a  native  of  Africa.    One  of  the  other  two  aforesaid 

*  Moiitault.  Mt-rn.  do  I'Acad.,  Tii.  370;  Gauthier,  ih.,  vii.  100;  Chomcl,  p.  333;  Pionr. 
M<:-m.  Ac.  Kc'R..  vii.  146,  14C;  Barlow,  Lend.  Lancet,  Feb.  29,  1840;  Am.  Journ..  lii. 
403:  Hartlett,  p.  H8. 

«  WilliainH  on  Morbid  Poisons,  i.  022.  »  Madras  Reports,  p.  23. 

«  Diet.,  ii.  1104. 
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ftten,  he  designates  the  climate  feyer.  It  corresponds  to  the  bilio-inflamma- 
torj  of  Copland,  and  is  a  seasoning  ferer,  and,  as  a  general  rale,  is  not  taken 
tiHce,  nnless  the  indiyidnal  so  attacked  has  left  the  West  Indies  and  returned 
again.^  The  Batavlan  and  Edam  fever,  which,  notwithstanding  some  points 
'of  similitude  with  the  jellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  occasional 
occarrence  in  it  of  a  few  of  the  symptoms  appertaining  to  the  latter,  cannot 
bo  considered  as  identical  with  it,  is  also  evidently  a  seasoning  fever.* 

The  pernicidns  fevers  of  Algeria,  France,  and  other  localities — ^the  periodic 
and  malarial  nature  of  which  cannot  be  dispated — ^have  never,  in  the  expe- 
tlence  of  Dr.  Boodin,  attacked  the  same  individual  a  second  time."  After 
Observing  that,  with  one  exception,  the  exanthemata,  which  occur  only  once, 
Iwve  a  quartan  type.  Dr.  Lacock^  says  that  "it  is  at  least  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, that  a  person  who  has  had  a  quartan  ague  is  not  liable  to  a  second 
«Mack.''  Sydenham  many  years  ago  made  the  remark,  and  stated  as  a  fact 
'irorthy  of  observation,  that  if  any  person  be  seized  with  a  quartan  who  has 
tmd  it,  though  long  since,  it  terminates  spontaneously  after  a  few  fits,  of 
idiatever  age  or  constitution  he  be.'  After  him.  Van  Swieten,  as  Dr.  Lacock 
Yeminds  us,  expressly  stated  and  insisted  upon  the  same  fact ;  and  Dr.  Wallis, 
In  his  note  upon  the  above  passage  in  Sydenham,  confirms  the  statement, 
«lid  remarks  that  "  it  is  known  from  observation,  in  the  marshes  of  Essex, 
the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  other  places  where  intermittents  are  ende- 
nial,  that  those  who  have  laboured  once  for  a  series  of  time  under  this  com- 
'plaint,  which  will  sometimes  continue  two  or  three  years  with  short  intervals, 
and  escape  the  fatal  consequences,  will  afterwards  live  totally  free,  or  sub- 
ject only  to  very  slight  attacks,  which  spontaneously  disappear ;  though  this 
te  not  always  the  case."*  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  states  of  the  fever  of  Walcheren, 
that  it  is  well  ascertained  that  strangers,  if  they  survive  the  first  attack,  be- 
Oolite  thereafter  much  less  liable  to  the  endemic  intermittents.^ 

Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  volume  on  the  topography  and  diseases  of  the  African 
coast,  says  that  the  success  or  accuracy  of  the  result  of  any  attempt  to  gene- 
ralize the  average  annual  mortality  among  the  European  residents  at  Sierra 
Leone  is  rendered  exceedingly  doubtful,  from  the  very  great  difference  of 
tisk  between  the  newly  arrived  European  who  has  not  had  fever  and  the  one 
who  has  had  it,  however  short  or  long  a  period  either  may  have  been  in  the 
colony ;  and  also  from  the  nature  of  the  engagements  of  the  different  indivi- 
duals, whether  leading  to  great  exposure  soon  after  their  arrival  or  other- 
wise. It  is  found,  that  if  a  man  has  really  gone  through  genuine  Sierra 
Leone  fever,  such  disease  is  not  likely  ever  again  to  attack  him,  except  during 
Us  convalescence  from  the  first  attack.  Tbis  assertion,  Mr.  Boyle  continues, 
may  appear  to  be  made  with  too  much  confidence ;  but  it  is  built  upon  the 
fJMt  that  during  four  years'  local  residence  at  Sierra  Leone,  with  very  exten- 

>  On  the  Blood,  p.  194.  *  Johneon,  op.  oit.,  p.  151. 

«  Oiographie  M^dicale,  p.  46.  *  Lancet,  1842,  i.  162. 

•  Sydenham,  WaUis's  edit,  i.  82.  •  Ibid.,  p.  82. 
f  DiBMrtationB,  i.  224. 
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sive  opportonities  of  judging,  no  one  instance  occurred  which  at  all  teiMkd 
to  shake  or  invalidate  the  position  assnmed.  Mr.  B.  acknowledges,  that  la- 
qnestionably  persons  who  have  gone  through  the  genuine  form  of  that  &> 
ease  may  be  repeatedly  attacked  with  fever;  but  these  attacks  will  not  bear 
any  similarity  in  their  course,  or  in  the  period  of  their  duration,  to  the  diseaie 
which  has  been  termed  genuine  endemic,  or  original  bilious  remittent  feTcr 
(pp.  150-1). 

In  a  former  chapter,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact,  that  in  this  and  other 
countries,  one  attack  of  common  bilious  remittent  or  intermittent  fever  doci 
not  appear  to  destroy  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  the  further  inroad  of 
the  disease.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  the  remark  is  applicable  to  all  the 
forms  of  these  fevers,  and  in  every  place ;  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believi, 
that  when  individuals  who  suffer  from  a  severe  attack  of  the  disease  are  re- 
stored to  health  with  sound  organs,  they  are,  without  being  entirely  secme, 
less  prone  to  the  disease  than  new  comers.  Sure  is  it,  that  in  some  paiti  of 
this  country,  the  remark  has  been  made  by  physicians  competent  to  judge  ii 
matters  of  the  kind.  ''  I  can  testify  from  long  and  extensive  experience^'' 
says  Dr.  S.  Jackson,  ''  that  persons  who  have  passed  through  a  long  aid 
severe  attack  of  remittent  miasmatic  fever,  are  generally  exempt  for  maaj 
years,  if  not  forever ;  and  that  one  who  has  fairly  worn  out  the  intermittoat 
by  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  seldom  suffers  from  it  in  after  times."* 
In  respect  to  the  malarial  fever  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Jamieson  states  that  second 
attacks  are  common;  but  adds,  that  it  is  not  meant  to  deny  that  after  reoo- 
vering  from  the  first  fever  of  whatever  kind,  there  is  a  diminished  liability  to 
severe  invasions." 

We  have  here,  therefore,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  second  attacks  in  diseases 
avowedly  or  reputed  to  be  contagious — and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  destruction 
or  diminution  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  further  invasions  in  com- 
plaints as  avowedly  non-contagious.  The  existence  of  that  power  in  yellow 
fever  cannot,  therefore,  be  viewed  as  militating  in  favour  of  the  contagion  of  ihe 
disease.  In  concluding  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader 
of  a  remark  of  the  late  Dr.  Drake,  that,  on  the  metliod  of  analogical  reason- 
ing respecting  the  contagiousness  of  yellow  fever,  founded  on  the  fact  of  the 
similarity  existing  between  it  and  eruptive  diseases  with  respect  to  exhausting 
the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  further  attacks,  the  former  ought  to  be 
eruptive  as  well  as  contagious ;  that  if  it  fail  in  one,  it  may  fail  in  the  other 
also ;  and  that  relation  between  eruption  and  contagion  is,  in  fact,  much 
closer  than  between  immunity  from  second  attacks  and  contagion — repetition 
of  attacks  being  common  in  some  avowedly  contagious  complaints.  The 
same  eminent  writer  further  adds,  that  there  is,  moreover,  a  difference  be- 
tween yellow  fever  and  the  true  eruptive  fever  as  to  exemption  from  second 
attacks;  for  residence  in  a  cold  climate  destroys  it  (sometimes?)  in  the  yel- 
low fever,  but  no  change  of  climate  has  that  effect  in  the  eruptive  fevers." 

•  Summary  of  College  of  Physicians,  p.  398. 

«  Dublin  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  xvi.  358,  N.  S.  »  Drtke,  il.  289. 
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Abitudinal  and  Geographical  Ranges  different  in  Yellow  Fever  and  Conta- 
giouM  Diseases, — In  a  former  chapter  attention  was  called  to  this  sabject,  and 
to  tiie  fact  that  while  the  yellow  fever  has  not  been  known  to  prevail  beyond 
certain  geographical  limits — the  elaboration  of  the  cause  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  disease  being  prevented  by  the  intense  cold  or  short  and  cool 
■nmmers  of  northern  latitudes,  and  possibly  by  the  intense  heat  of  countries 
■ooth  of  those  which  it  has  heretofore  visited — and  while  it  originates  and 
preTaUs  more  generally  in  low,  flat  localities,  and  has  never  been  ascertained 
to  appear  or  extend  at  an  elevation  much  exceeding  3,000  feet,  and  even  but 
■ddom  that  high,  contagious  eruptive  and  other  diseases  are  not  amenable  to 
•neh  a  law,  but  prevail  more  or  less  readily  wherever  they  are  introduced. 
The  smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  &c.,  may  be  traced  north  and  south,  east 
and  west,  far  beyond  the  furthest  limits  assigned  to  the  yellow  fever — far 
beyond  those  to  which  malarial  fevers  generally,  with  which  it  is  in  some 
particulars  allied,  extend.  Nor  is  it  less  true  that  the  geographical  range  of 
ajmotic  contagious  diseases,  whether  febrile  or  otherwise,  far  exceeds  that 
of  the  yellow  fever.  On  these  points,  therefore,  a  line  of  demarcation  may 
be  dfawn  between  the  yellow  fever  and  those  diseases,  while  the  former 
approximates  to  some  extent,  at  least,  to  fevers  of  a  non-contagious  cha- 
racter ;  for  though  the  geographical  and  altitudinal  ranges  of  malarial  fevers 
extend  far  beyond  those  of  the  yellow  fever,  they  stop  short  of  those  of 
diseaseB  originating  in,  and  propagated  by,  contagion. 

Effects  of  Night  Air. — The  yellow  fever  is  not  only  more  readily  taken  and 
more  severe  in  character  in  certain  localities,  but  also  at  particular  periods  of 
the  twenty-four  hours.  On  no  subject  connected  with  the  etiology  of  the  disease 
are  writers  more  unanimous  than  in  attributing  to  night  air,  in  an  infected 
district,  a  more  baneful  influence  than  to  that  of  day.  Of  the  large  number 
of  each  writers  scarcely  one  is  to  be  found  unprepared  to  admit  that  exposure 
to  each  districts  by  night  is  almost  sure  to  be  followed  by  an  attack.  During 
onr  rarious  epidemics,  this  baneful  influence  was  manifested  on  such  innumera- 
ble occasions  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  on  the  minds  of  our  physicians, 
by  some  of  whom  it  has  been  recorded  in  the  most  emphatic  terms.  It  is  so 
referred  to  by  Drs.  Rush,*  Deveze  (pp.  113, 114),  J.  K.  Mitchell  (pp.  53, 54), 
Ac.  "As  for  our  yellow  fever,"  says  Dr.  Chapman,  "it  is  well  known  that 
it  is  infinitely  more  hazardous  to  visit  the  infected  portions  of  the  city  after 
night;  and  there  is  a  common  impression,  probably  correct,  that  the  liability 
to  take  the  disease  is  lessened  by  retreating  early  in  the  evening  into  houses, 
with  closed  doors  and  windows.'"*  In  illustration  of  this.  Dr.  Emlen'  men- 
tions the  fact  "of  gentlemen  sickening  of  this  fever  by  remaining  on  the 
wharves  at  night,  or  visiting  these  very  early  in  the  morning,  whilst  those 
escaped  with  impunity  who  only  remained  there  during  the  day."  Another  of 
onr  writers  remarks :  "When  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  Philadelphia,  indi- 
viduals who  spent  the  day  in  the  city,  in  attention  to  business  or  for  other 

>  FeTcr  of  1793,  p.  50;  Works,  iv.  18,  86.  «  Med.  and  Phya.  Joum.,  viii.  879. 

•  N.  A.  Jouni.,  T.  327. 
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purposes,  but  left  it  before  snnset,  and  passed  the  night  in  the  coontiy, 
usaally  escaped  the  disease ;  bat  those  who  remained  in  the  infected  atao- 
sphere  both  night  and  day,  for  the  most  part  suffered."' 

The  same  observation  has  been  made  !n  other  cities  of  this  coantrj.  When 
the  yellow  fever  broke  ont  in  Baltimore  in  1819,  it  was  found,  according  to 
Dr.  Reese  (p.  39),  that  ''in  almost  every  instance  where  any  person  visitfd 
the  Point  at  night,  the  disease' was  contracted;  while  those  who  were  obIt 
there  in  the  day  time  escaped  with  impunity.  Several  physicians,  who  bad 
been  attending  patients  through  the  whole  of  the  fever,  in  the  very  centre  of 
infection,  in  the  day  time,  were  exempted  from  the  malady ;  but  by  Tisitiig 
once  in  the  night  they  became  diseased."  The  same  facts  are  attested,  of  this 
and  former  epidemics,  by  other  writers  of  that  city.*  Dr.  Merrill,  of  Natchez, 
in  a  private  communication  to  the  present  writer,  says,  in  reference  to  the 
fever  of  that  place :  '*  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  disease  was  em 
taken  from  exposure  in  the  day  time,  and  then  returning  home  to  the  con- 
try."  The  same  difference  will  be  found  to  hold  in  New  York,"  Charleston,* 
Mobile,*  Norfolk,^  Wilmington,'^  and  New  Orleans." 

Sir  John  Carr,  in  his  travels  in  Spain,  mentions,  on  the  antbority  of  Mr. 
Laird,  who  had  resided  forty-eight  years  in  Malaga,  that  the  bakers,  vho 
daily  brought  bread  to  that  city  from  the  villages  of  Alhanrin,  ChnrriaBi, 
&c.,  and  returned  in  the  evening,  entirely  escaped  the  epidemic;  while  those 
who  passed  the  night  there  were  attacked  by  it,  and  commonly  died.*  Ihli 
greater  liability  from  exposure  to  night  air  was  strikingly  exemplified  at  Gi- 
braltar, during  the  various  epidemics  of  that  place,"  as  also  in  various  parts 
of  Spain;'*  while  Ilumholdt,  at  Vera  Cruz  (p.  774),  and  a  large  number  of 
writers  on  the  fever  as  it  prevails  in  hot  and  tropical  climates,  have  called 
attention  to  the  same  fact." 

•  CiWwcU  on  Miasm,  p.  507;  Ibid,  on  Malaria,  pp.  128,  144;  Ibid,  on  Fcrer  of  If'vi. 
p.  77. 

'  Drrsdale,  Med.  Mus.,  i.  31.  »  Seaman  i17J»5k  p.  40. 

^  Moultrie,  p.  02;  Dickson,  Essavs,  p.  340;  Ibid.,  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.,  ili.  207: 
Simon,  p.  18. 

5  Nott.  N.  0.  Journ.,  iv.  580.  •  Valentin,  pp.  140-1.  228. 

"  Dr.  Vaiiphaii,  p.  10;  Ticknor,  X.  A.  Jonrn.,  iii.  221. 

»  Thomas,  p.  78;  Gros,  p.  8;  Chobert,  p.  100. 

9  Quoted  by  Bancroft,  Seq.,  322.  w  Wilson,  p.  61 :  AmieU  mxt.  277. 

"  Chervin,  FeTcrof  Spain,  p.  171  ;  Bally,  p.  O.j ;  Rocboux,  p.  110. 

"  Kollo,  p.  144;  Ibid.,  Observations,  p.  IS;  Caillot,  p.  200;  Grant,  p.  5S;  Monro.  Dls. 
of  the  .\rmy.  p.  45;  Dari$te,  p.  218;  Lempriero.  ii.  11.0;  Brysun.  p.  217;  Boyle,  pp. 
170J-1;  Warren,  p.  20;  Lind  on  Hot  Climates,  pp.  SO,  31. 147.  205.  \c. ;  Ibid,  on  Seamec. 
pp.  57.  05,  75.  78;  Chisholm,  Manual,  p.  12;  Moseley,  pp.  50.  57,  452;  Trotter,  i.  4V»,  ii. 
8»5;  J.  II.  Dickson.  Edinb.  Journ..  xjii.  51 ;  Ri-»l»ert5on,  Meteor,  and  Phy«.  Obs.,  pp.  33. 
98 :  Gilleppie,  pp.  7, 13.  38,  40;  Wallace,  Edinb.  Journ.,  xlri.  273 ;  Towne/p.  14 ;  J.  Wilson- 
p.  60;  Hilhiry.  p.  140 ;  Diet,  des  Sci.  M^.,  xv.  301  ;  Gilbert,  p.  81 ;  Hume.  p.  245  ;  R:ilph. 
ii.  77;  B.incroft,  p.  232;  Telle,  pp.  202-4.  2','S ;  Ferguson.  Mod.-CLir.  Tr.,  viii.  140;  Ibid., 
Recollections,  pp.  104-5,  200-1  ;  McAnhur.  in  Juhnson,  p.  350;  Arnold,  pp.  2S,  OU;  Va- 
lentin, pp.  77  .ri.-te\  140-1  ;  Dyott,  in  Musprave,  MeJ.-Chir.  Rev.,  iv.  10»>l ;  SaTart^fT. 
p.  238;  Hunter,  p.  18;  Henderson,  p.  08;  B-ally,  pp.  335,  308-0;  Pugnei,  pp.  335.  oCS 
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Far  be  it  fh>m  me  to  assert  that  danger  is  never  incurred  from  yivsiting  in- 
fected districts  doring  the  day.  That  snch  appears  to  haTe  been  the  case  in 
some  of  the  instances  mentioned,  is  doubtless  tree ;  and  at  every  return  of 
the  disease,  here  or  elsewhere,  individuals  are  found  who  are  attacked  for 
visiting  an  infected  city  or  locality  at  any  time  before  sunset.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  so.  The  object  of  what 
hftB  been  stated  is  to  show  that  the  risk  of  an  attack  is  much  greater  from 
exposure  at  night  than  from  a  like  exposure  by  day — not  that  communication 
with  infected  localities  can  be  indulged  in  with  perfect  impunity.  Pr.  Nott 
states  that,  at  Mobile,  persons  often  take  the  yellow  fever  by  coming  into  the 
town  during  the  day  for  an  hour  or  two ;  and  instances  of  the  kind  have  been 
occasionally  noticed  in  this  and  other  cities. 

In  regard  to  the  greater  danger  from  exposure  to  night  air,  the  yellow 
fever  approximates  to  diseases  of  miasmatic  or  local  origin  and  of  the  non- 
contagiousness  of  which  there  is  no  doubt.  Rigault  De  Lisle  remarks  that 
the  evening  dew  is  so  much  dreaded  at  Rome,  from  the  proximity  of  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes,  that,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  be  perceived,  all  the  inhabitants 
Ant  themselves  up  in  their  houses.  He  further  states  that  it  is  more  dan- 
-gerous  to  inhale  bad  air  in  the  night  than  in  the  day ;  that  the  least  critical 
Vioment  is  when  the  heat  is  greatest  and  the  sun  highest  above  the  horizon — 
Ulie  most  dangerous  that  which  accompanies  the  setting  and  that  which  pre- 
IWdes  the  rising  of  the  sun.^  Other  authorities  have  been  as  explicit  on  the 
nbject  of  the  Roman  fever.* 

Dr.  James  Johnson  states  that  four  out  of  five  who  suffer  from  the  fever  of 
Bengal  are  attacked  or  receive  the  deleterious  principle  in  the  evening  (p. 
•1).  The  same  observation  has  been  made  in  other  parts  of  India,'  at  Ba- 
tftvia/  at  the  Island  of  Edam,'  as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Africa,'  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,'^  in  France,"  &c.  Finally,  in  this 
country,  bilious  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  afford,  at  every  return  of 
the  sickly  season,  examples  of  the  injurious  effects  of  night  air.  "  All  who 
know  anything  of  fever,"  says  Pr.  Simons,  of  Charleston  (p.  18),  "are  aware 
that  exposure  to  night  air  is  particularly  dangerous,  and  especially  to  sleep 

889;  WUliams,  pp.  454;  Blane,  pp.  92,  118,  280;  MnsgraTe,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  iz.  110, 
116;  Brown,  Cjclop.  of  Pr&ot  Med.,  ilL  68;  Chervin,  Exam.,  p.  17;  MtccaUoch,  pp. 
127,  128. 

'  Bigdanlt  de  Lisle,  in  Johnson,  pp.  811,  812;  Chapman,  Tiii.  884. 

'  Lancisi,  p.  CO ;  Folchi,  N.  A.  Journ.,  vii.  252 ;  Clark's  Notes,  p.  81 ;  Williams,  p.  454; 
Chateaayicux,  Edinb.  Rev.,  xxviii.  49,  57;  Qaatt.  Rev.,  xxx.  185;  Bancroft,  p.  282; 
Broechi,  8tato  Fisico  del  Suolo  di  Roma,  p.  261. 

*  John  Clark,  Long  Voyages,  p.  124;  Badenoch,  Med.  Obs.,  It.  156;  Lind,  pp.  148-9, 
806;  Fontana,  p.  11;  lb.,  French  translation,  p.  12. 

«  Johnson,  p.  128.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  184. 

*  Boyd,  p.  801;  Bryson,  Edinb.  Journ.,  Ixix.  115;  Chenrin,  Exam.  Crit,  p.  171; 
Pritchard,  pp.  180,  188. 

^  Boyle  on  Dis.  of  Minorca,  in  Johnson,  pp.  299-801 ;  Ibid.,  Feyer  of  Sicily,  Edinb. 
Jonni.,  YiiL  186;  Burnett,  p.  17;  Denmark,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  Ti.  800. 

*  Monfalcon,  pp.  78, 196 ;  Macoullooh,  p.  127. 
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exposed  to  that  air.  Thas  it  is  well  known  that  we  can  visit  the  plantaUoK 
and  the  adjacent  conntry  in  the  day  time,  without  any  danger ;  while  if  we 
sleep  at  night  there,  feyer  is  the  resnlt."  Most  physicians  of  oar  sonthen 
States  have  noticed  the  same  fact,  which  is  also  foand  to  occar  in  other  ptrt« 
of  the  country.* 

Desultory  Course  of  the  Disease. — The  histories  of  oar  epidemics,  and,  la- 
deed,  of  all  epidemics  in'  this  and  other  countries,  show  that  no  relatioi 
exists  between  the  source  of  the  disease  and  the  diffusion  of  the  latter  to  is- 
dividuals.     It  may  be  stated  also  that  all  attempts  to  trace  progressively  the 
propagation  of  the  fever  to  any  number  of  persons,  from  the  first  case,  or 
from  any  single  point  of  infection  have  invariably  failed.     This  is  not  cha- 
racteristic of  contagious  diseases,  in  which  the  succession  of  cases,  either  it 
the  outset,  or  during  the  course  of  an  epidemic,  can,  in  most  instances,  be 
easily  traced  to  a  known  original  source,  while  it  is  an  unusual  feature  in  ill 
diseases  arising  from  local  causes  and  diffused  independently  of  persoBil 
agencies.     That  the  facility  in  question  is  experienced  in  the  yellow  fefcr 
has  been  affirmed  very  generally  by  contagionists,  who  usually  lay  much  stnai 
on  their  success  in  the  matter,  and  who,  at  every  visitation  of  the  diaeiae 
point  with  confidence  to  the  supposed  starting  point — ^tracing  the  link  coa- 
necting  all  succeeding  cases  to  one  or  more  preceding  them,  or  to  soat 
individual  who  has  communicated  directly  or  indirectly  with  a  focos  of  eoi- 
tagion.    This  every  one  knows.     But  all  who  have  examined  the  subject  know 
also,  that,  in  most  instances,  the  structure  thus  raised  has  been  overthrown  by 
subsequent  and  more  accurate  investigation ;  that  the  facts  adduced  to  esta- 
blish this  affiliation  have  been  shown  to  be  based  on  popular  statements  only, 
or  on  testimony  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and  that  those  that  have  not  been 
so  scrutinized,  may  justly,  from  the  fate  of  the  former,  be  viewed  with  suspi- 
cion. 

The  disease  not  unfrequcntly  commences  at  several  points  and  spreads  iu  i 
desultory  manner — attacking  individuals  having  no  communication  with  those 
first  affected,  and  often  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them ;  and, 
though  sometimes  the  epidemic  progression  of  the  disease  is  slow — cases 
succeeding  each  other  at  comparatively  long  intervals ;  in  other  instances, 
the  spread  is  very  rapid — too  much  so,  indeed,  to  be  ascribed  to  personal 
communication,  direct  or  indirect.  The  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  i 
febrile  disease,  possessing  the  contagious  character,  spreads,  is  and  must  be 
proportional  to  its  power  of  infecting.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  contagion 
of  smallpox  is  much  more  active  and  indestructible  than  that  of  yellow  fever 
(admitting  the  latter  to  be  contagious).  Yet,  in  its  progress  through  a  city, 
the  march  of  the  latter  is  tenfold  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  former.  In 
the  space  of  a  month,  yellow  fever  has  often  pervaded  an  entire  community, 
which,  by  the  unassisted  action  of  contagion,  smallpox  would  not  overrun 
in  a  year.'* 

>  Nott,  N.  0.  J.,  iy.  580;  Smith  on  Epid.,p.  74;  Rash,  Means  of  prcTentin^  Autumnal 
Dineases,  iv.  124;  Caldwell  on  Miasm,  p.  508;  Ibid,  on  Malaria,  p.  144;  Emlen,  N.  A. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  t.  828. 

'  Caldwell,  Mem.,  1826,  p.  129. 
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If  the  disease  commence  at  one  point  only — as  often  occnrs — ^not  many 
daj8  elapse  before  sereral  cases  start  up  in  the  vicinity  or  at  a  distance. 
That,  in  some  instances,  the  cases  succeeding  to  the  original  ones  bave  bad 
oommonication  with  them,  there  is  no  reason  to  donbt.  It  can  scarcely  be 
otherwise.  But,  in  many  other  instances — ^perhaps  the  greater  number — this 
commnnication  cannot  be  made  out,  and  as  the  disease,  when  carried  elsewhere, 
is  not  disseminated ;  and  as  snch  communications,  when  they  take  place,  do 
so  generally  in  infected  localities  where  there  are  many  reasons  to  think  the 
wbole  atmosphere  is  contaminated  and  exercises  a  baneful  influence  on  all — 
whether  they  visit  the  sick,  or  keep  aloof — we  may  presume  that  the  cases 
in  question  would  have  occurred  even  had  there  been  no  intercourse.  Nor 
is  it  less  true,  that  the  effect  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  contamination  of 
the  air  by  the  sick,  and  the  consequent  diffusion  of  the  contagious  miasm. 
For  admitting  the  possibility  of  such  a  contamination,  it  would  take  place 
at  the  height,  not  at  the  onset  of  an  epidemic,  when  the  number  of  cases  is 
limited,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  incapable  of  polluting  the  atmosphere  of 
a  whole  city  or  district. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  this  starting  up  of  new  cases  having  but  a  remote  or  no 
connection  with  each  other  on  the  heels  of  the  original  ones,  has  been  noticed 
in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  and  may  be  shown  to  bave  occurred  at  Boa  Yista 
OB  the  events  of  the  epidemic  of  which  the  contagionists  lay  so  much  stress. 
Well  may  Dr.  Miller  remark,  that  ''if  the  first  ten  or  twenty  cases  wbich  occur 
in  any  season  be  strictly  scrutinized,  most  of  them  are  found,  in  their  origin, 
to  be  distinct  and  independent  of  one  another.  Instead  of  pervading  fami- 
lies, or  creeping  slowly  from  one  neighbourhood  to  another  in  the  track  of 
infection,  as  is  invariably  the  case  with  the  contagious  distempers,  this  dis- 
ease is  oftener  found  scattered  at  distant  and  unconnected  points,  and  cases 
start  up  singly  in  situations  where  contagion  could  neither  be  traced  nor 
suspected"  (p.  98).  In  our  epidemic  of  1820,  it  was  found  that  at  Hodge's 
Dock,  most  of  the  cases  occurred  simultaneously,  and  the  greater  number  in 
the  course  of  ten  days.  They  were  scattered  over  a  space  the  two  extreme 
points  of  which  are  about  a  long  pistol-shot  distance,  and  none  of  those  who 
were  sick  had  communication  with  any  one  labouring  with  the  disease,  prior 
to  their  attack.^  The  same  circumstances  were  observable  at  Walnut  Street 
Wharf.  "  Several  individuals  were  often  seized  on  the  same  day,  without 
haviDg  had  intercourse,  or  been  near  any  one  who  was  sick,  and  more  than 
half  the  cases  took  place  in  ten  days,  twenty-six  having  been  attacked  from 
the  6th  to  the  16th  of  August.  The  same  was  observed  in  Duke  Street  and 
its  vicinity.* 

In  New  Orleans,  the  fever  of  1822  commenced  at  different  places.  One 
case  was  observed  at  the  basin  situated  at  one  of  the  extreme  points  of  the 
city.  Another  immediately  after,  or  simultaneously  occurred  in  a  central 
locality ;  a  third  in  Koyal  Street  very  far  from  the  others ;  a  fourth  in  the 
Faubourg  Marigny,  at  another  extremity,  and  a  fifth  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  It  then  progressed  very  irregularly  in  the  Faubourg  and  city, 
and  spread  with  great  rapidity. 

1  Jackson,  p.  86.  *  Ibid. 
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Dr.  AzBon,  in  his  excellent  Report  on  the  Epid^aic  of  New  Orieani  ii 
1853,  says:  ''  AH  that  we  definitively  know  of  the  laws  of  contagion  or  ii- 
fection,  lead  us  to  expect  the  gradual  and  progressive  diffiuion  of  a  disean 
depending  on  sach  means  within  ascertained  limits  as  to  space  and  time.  It 
forbids  the  idea  of  spontaneonsness  in  several  remote  and  distinct  localitiM, 
and  of  exactness  as  to  time.  There  most  be  precedence  in  a  given  place, 
progressive  spread  therefrom  after  a  proper  interval  of  time,  and  within  t 
limited  space.  Bat  such  were  not  the  phenomena  we  hare  jost  redtcd. 
There  was  neither  progression  nor  succession,  bnt  spontaneonsness  of  ont* 
break  in  distant  places,  and  exact  coincidence  in  the  moment  of  their  oecn^ 
rence."* 

Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile^  informed  me,  says  Dr.  Drake,  "that  on  the  20th  of 
September  (1839),  fonr  cases  of  the  fever  occurred  on  the  same  day.  One 
at  the  corner  of  Royal  and  St.  Francis  Streets,  two  in  St.  Francis  near 
Claiboume  Street,  and  one  in  Ann  Street  near  the  forks  of  the  road  to 
Spring  Hill.  There  were  none  in  the  ships,  lying  either  at  the  wharf  or  ii 
the  harbour  near  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  No  other  cases  occurred  for  three 
weeks,  when  it  broke  out  all  over  the  city,  affecting  great  numbers.'^ 

At  Barcelona,  in  1821,  it  was  not  found  that  the  persons  attacked  in  the 
suburb  (Barcelonette)  where  the  epidemic  commenced,  belonged  all  to  tbf 
same  house  or  the  same  street ;  nor  that  the  disease  spread  progressively  to 
those  of  the  vicinity,  as  takes  place  in  contagious  complaints.  On  the  contrary, 
the  individuals  attacked  were  distributed  in  different  parts  of  the  Faubourg, 
so  that  it  was  rare  to  find  a  house  in  which  there  was  more  than  two  patieitf 
of  the  kind.'  Dr.  Humphreys,  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  OibralUr. 
in  1813,  remarks,  in  like  manner,  that  the  disease  did  not  creep  gradaallj 
from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another ;  but  showed  itself  in  different  poiotit 
at  the  same  time,  attacking  persons  who  had  never  approached  the  sick.* 
Again,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Amiel  for  the  fact  that,  in  1828,  the 
progress  of  the  disease  in  the  same  place  was  not  marked  from  a  known 
focus  of  contagion  to  one  or  more  individuals.  As  in  1813,  instead  of  creep- 
ing from  one  family  to  another,  coses  frequently  appeared  unconnected  and 
scattered  at  different  points.  In  some  instances,  it  spread  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  electric  fluid,  and  attacked  persons  who  never  had  approached  Xht 
sick,  nor  any  assignable  source  of  contagion.^ 

Dr.  Hector  McLean  long  ago  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  yellow  feTer 
of  St.  DomiDgo,  that  many  individuals  are  seized  at  the  same  time,  ossigniDpr 
as  a  reason,  that  great  numbers  are  exposed  to  the  perpetual  action  of  a  power- 
ful agent  (p.  81)  ;  and  others  have  called  attention  to  the  rapidity  of  propa- 
gation of  the  disease  in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  its  desultory  course.  **  li'if^ 
often  observed,'^  says  Dr.  Wilson  (John),  ''  that  the  disease  extends  in  an 

*  Report  of  tho  Sanitary  Commismoners,  &c.,  p.  492. 

»  Druke,  ii.  220 ;  Lewis,  N.  0.  Jouni.,  ii.  287. 

9  Report  of  the  Supreme  Junta;  Chervin,  Fcy.  of  Spain,  p.  101. 

«  Burnett,  p.  346.  »  Amicl,  EdL  Journ.,  x«t.  204. 
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unaccoaDtable  and  apparently  capricioos  manner ;  and  that  becoming  mani- 
feift  at  one  or  more  points,  it  leaps,  as  it  were,  thence  to  other  points  of  popn- 
ktion,  without  any  traces  being  perceived  by  which  it  proceeded"  (p.  172). 
Dr.  Ralph  attempted,  In  1816-17,  at  Barbadoes,  to  trace  the  spreading  of 
the  fever  from  the  individaal  first  seized,  bat  failed,  the  progressive  propa- 
gation through  communication  with  the  sick  not  being  detected.  There,  as 
often  elsewhere,  the  cases  were  diffused,  and  generally  occurred  in  several 
and  remote  situations  at  the  same  time.  ''  Whole  families  were  in  many  in- 
stances swept  off;  but  it  rarely  happened  that  the  members  fell  sick  in  suc- 
oewion.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  common  occurrence  for  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  particular  hut  to  be  brought  to  the  hospital  on  the  same 
day,  all  of  whom  would  be  labouring  under  fever. "^ 

At  Antigua,  during  the  epidemic  of  1816,  the  cases,  after  the  disease  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Point,  did  not  go  from  house  to  house,  or  from  street  to 
street,  but  generally  the  sufferers  had  had  no  sort  of  intercourse  with  their 
predecessors ;  and  Dr.  Musgrave,  from  whom  we  derive  the  statement,  often 
•ecertained  that  they  had  never  been  within  a  considerable  distance  of  a  house 
containing  a  patient.* 

But  while  the  diffusion  of  the  disease  is  frequently  too  rapid  to  be  ac- 
coanted  for  on  the  principle  of  a  communication,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the 
lick  with  the  well,  in  other  instances  the  progress  of  the  epidemic  is  so 
gradual  and  limited,  notwithstanding  the  freest  intercourse,  as  to  be  equally 
Incompatible  with  the  idea  of  contagion.  In  this  city,  in  1853,  intercourse 
with  the  infected  district,  or  with  the  sick,  was  never  interrupted ;  and  yet, 
in  the  long  space  of  three  months,  the  number  of  deaths  did  not  exceed  170. 

The  desultory  progress  and  capricious  course  of  the  disease  are  illustrated 
in  the  fact,  frequently  observed,  that  the  cases  during  an  epidemic,  are  dis- 
peraed  in  many  houses  and  streets  at  more  or  less  distance  from  one  another, 
and  that  each  of  these  contain  but  few  sick.  Indeed,  the  proportion  of  single 
caaes  in  the  midst  of  families  is  usually  large ;  the  instances  of  any  large  propor- 
tion of  families  being  attacked  are  comparatively  rare.  Dr.  Miller  found  in  New 
York,  in  1805,  that  ''  there  were  thirty-one  streets  of  the  city,  most  of  which 
continued  to  be  filled  with  inhabitants  through  the  whole  season,  in  which 
only  a  single  case  in  each  occurred ;  and  in  the  mass  of  six  hundred  cases 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Health,  there  were  only  thirty-five  houses  in  which 
more  than  a  single  case  was  found."  It  was  found,  also,  that  there  were 
forty  streets,  and  those  generally  crowded,  in  which  only  one  death  in  each 
took  place.  {Miller,  p.  99.) 

That  instances  of  a  contrary  kind  have  occurred  in  which  the  disease  is  in  a 
great  measure  circumscribed  within  narrow  limits,  attacks  whole  families,  and 
prevails  very  generally  in  a  few  streets,  is  true.  Facts  of  the  wide  spread  of 
cases  in  particular  families  have  been  stated  on  the  authority  of  Ralph.  In  New 
York,  in  1822,  out  of  422  cases  (the  whole  number),  295 — near  two^thirda-— 

>  Ralph,  Edinb.  Med.-Chir.  Trazus.,  ii.  56. 

*  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  is.  115;  ae«  alfio  Blair,  p.  158. 
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occarred  in  86  hoases,  giving  a  proportion  of  3.46  cases  in  each  house,  all  of 
which  were  either  opposite  to  or  adjoining  each  other,  or  contained  from  S 
to  8  cases  each;  276  of  the  whole  number  occarred  in  67  houses.  Bat  it 
woald  be  wrong  to  deduce  from  such  facts,  as  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Town- 
send  in  the  instances  before  us,  a  proof  of  contagion ;  for  it  will  be  found 
that  they  occur  only  in  very  malignant  and  extensire  epidemics,  when  the 
disease  spreads  extensiyely ;  and  even  then  only  in  the  infected  districti, 
where  all  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  general  cause,  and  where  the  latter 
exists  in  its  fullest  force.  In  other  localities,  during  even  these  severe  epi- 
demics, matters  take  a  different  turn,  and  the  desultory,  leaping,  and  caprieioos 
course  of  the  disease  is  observed.  And  in  New  York,  in  the  year  mentioned, 
1 27  cases  out  of  the  422  reported,  occurred  in  nearly  separate  houses.  Were 
the  disease  propagated  by  contagion,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence. It  would  spread  among  families  as  readily  in  one  district  as  in 
another — the  hygienic  conditions  of  all  being  similar.  If  in  regard  to  really 
contagious  diseases  a  contrary  result  sometimes  obtains,  the  cause  must  be 
sought  in  the  fact  that  it  meets,  in  some  places,  with  subjects  protected  by 
former  attacks.  In  our  latitudes,  the  number  of  those  protected  against  the 
yellow  fever  is  small,  and  the  difference  in  question  must  be  explained 
otherwise. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  in  its  mode  of  spreading  through  a 
family,  the  yellow  fever  pursues  an  equally  desultory  course.  It  does  not,  in 
its  progress,  as  Dr.  Caldwell*  well  remarks,  pass  gradually  from  one  indivi- 
dual to  another,  but  attacks  several  at  the  same  time,  or  in  a  succession  by 
far  too  rapid  to  be  effected  by  secreted  contagion.  In  many  instances,  the 
individuals  attacked  are  not  those  who  have  most  approached  the  sick.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  case  occurs  in  a  family  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  and  that  the  subsequent  cases  manifest  thcm.^elvcs  weeks  or 
even  months  after. 

What  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages  in  reference  to  the  simnltaneooi: 
origin  of  the  yellow  fever  in  different  spots  of  a  city,  and  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  there  spreads,  without  the  possibility  of  referring  the  cases  to  com- 
munication with  the  sick,  applies  equally  well  to  the  origin  and  rapid  diffc- 
sion  of  the  disease  in  different  i)laces  more  or  less  remote  from  eacli  other 
during  an  epidemic  season.  To  those  who  have  become  informed  of  the 
occurrences  in  th^  southern  and  southwestern  portions  of  this  country  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1853,  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Axi<on  will 
appear  well  founded.  '*  If  we  look  at  the  history  of  the  epidemic  in  its 
totality — at  the  wide  spread  surface  of  country  over  which  it  was  diffusnl. 
and  at  the  time  it  required  to  effectuate  this,  the  mind  cannot  fail  to  discover 
a  conformity  in  each  of  these  particulars  to  the  well  known  habits  of  epidemic 
diseases.  General  causes,  over  which  the  art  of  man  is  powerless,  seem 
mainly  concerned  in  its  diffusion.  Nothing  that  we  possibly  know  of  the 
most  virulent  contagions  will  favour  the  opinion  that  they  can  in  so  short  a 

»  Fever  of  1806,  p.  130. 
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fpace  of  time — commeDce,  progress,  CQlmiDate,  and  decline  over  an  extent 
of  conntry,  and  among  a  population  as  diverse  and  separate  as  that  which 
fell  subject  to  the  dominion  of  oar  late  pestilence  by  yirtae  of  any  property 
of  contagion  merely."' 

The  several  epidemics  of  Spain  have  exhibited  a  spontaneonsness  of 
origin,  a  rapidity  of  diffosion  in  some  instances,  and  a  slowness  of  progres- 
non  in  others,  eqaally  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  contagion.  Take,  for 
example,  that  of  1804.  From  a  table  given  by  Arejnla,  we  learn  that  the 
fever  broke  ont  in  Malaga  on  the  29th  of  June.  At  Yelez,  and  at  Anti- 
gaera — ^the  former  about  ten,  the  latter  about  eighteen  miles  distant  from 
that  city — ^it  appeared  on  the  2d  of  August ;  at  Alicant  on  the  9th ;  at  Mon- 
tilla  on  the  11th ;  and  at  Arcos  on  the  14th  of  August. 

On  these  facts.  Dr.  Brown  remarks :  "  A  reference  to  a  map  of  Spain  will 
show,  that  if  Yelez  and  Antiguera  are  within  a  few  hours'  walk  of  Malaga, 
Montilla  and  Arcos  are  remote,  and  not  even  on  the  main  line  of  communi- 
cation. Assuming  Montilla  to  be  a  new  point  of  departure,  it  travelled 
north  twenty  miles  to  Cordova,  between  the  11th  of  August  and  the  28th 
September ;  for  Arejula  ridicules  the  idea  of  its  being  introduced  by  '  un  lino' 
from  Malaga,  and  says  the  communication  was  as  free  as  between  Madrid 
and  Carabanchel — or,  to  use  an  illustration  near  home — between  London 
and  Hampton.  Its  progress,  however,  in  this  direction,  had  been  compara- 
tively rapid,  for  it  took  ten  days  longer  to  reach  Ecija,  only  ten  miles  west 
bf  Montilla.  On  the  28th  of  August,  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz  were  variously 
blaming  Malaga,  Gibraltar,  or  Havana,  for  sending  them  this  fatal  scourge, 
while  it  had  been  quietly  established  for  a  fortnight  at  Arcos,  on  the  Guada- 
lete,  about  eighteen  miles  from  them,  and  half  that  distance  from  Xeres, 
which  it  nevertheless  did  not  reach  until  the  23d  of  September.  From  Ali- 
cant It  travelled  twelve  miles  to  Gaadamar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Segura, 
between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  21st  of  October ;  and  finally  it 
managed  to  get  over  the  ten  miles  of  ground  from  Fatema  to  Ximene,  be- 
tween the  30th  of  August  and  27th  of  October.'" 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  fever  which,  though  sometimes  starting  up  in  one  spot, 
and  remaining  there  for  some  time  before  diffusing  itself  at  a  distance,  more 
frequently  originates  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so,  in  different  spots;  sometimes 
apreading  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  without  any  apparent  communication 
between  the  sick  and  the  well,  and  at  other  times  progressing  with  remarka- 
ble slowness  notwithstanding  the  freest  communication.  I  know  of  no  con- 
tagious disease  chargeable  with  such  a  capricious  course.  On  all  these 
points,  the  yellow  fever  approximates  to  autumnal  fevers,  which  originate 
from  local  sources  of  infection,  and  extend  oter  a  locality  or  city  with  more 
or  less  rapidity  through  means  independent  of  personal  contagion. 

Proteiform  Character  of  the  Disease. — It  has^ecn  remarked  that  although 
in  some  cases  a  general  disease  depending  upon  contagion  may  differ  almost 

*  Report  of  Sanitary  Commission,  p.  494. 

'  Second  QnaraDtine  Report,  London,  1852,  p.  292. 
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infinitely  as  to  deg^e,  yet  there  is  neither  variety  nor  dusunOarity  in  tlit 
concourse  of  symptoms,  nor  great  uncertainty  in  the  periods  of  their  appetr* 
ance  or  duration,  rendering  their  nature  doubtful,  or  giving  the  semblance 
of  diseases  of  a  nature  totally  di£ferent.^  In  the  smallpox,  for  example, 
there  may  be  a  considerable  difference  between  cases  denoted  by  the  fewest 
discernible  spots  and  those  indicated  by  numerous  and  confiaent  pustoki. 
In  some  few  overwhelming  cases,  death  may  occur  without  any  eruption 
having  taken  place.  The  same  variableness  in  regard  to  this  phenomenon 
is  observed  in  other  complaints  of  kindred  character.  They  may  be  at 
times  of  an  inflammatory,  at  others  of  a  malignant  nature;  but,  except  in 
a  very  few  cases,  the  experienced  physician  finds  no  difficulty  in  detecting 
the  nature  of  the  diseases  before  him.  The  physiognomy  of  these  remains 
the  same ;  their  period  of  incubation  differs  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  varioos 
cases,  and  the  duration  of  each  stage  is  marked  with  considerable  precision. 

Diseases  of  the  febrile  class,  arising  from  local  causes  and  spreading  without 
the  aid  of  contagion,  as,  indeed,  many  of  the  ordinary  phlegmasitc,  present, 
as  a  general  rule,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  considerable  regularity  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  above  points.  Their  duration  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
apparently  fixed ;  each  variety  runs  its  course  in  a  certain  number  of  days, 
and  its  physiognomy  and  characteristic  features  are  easily  recognized.  \e- 
evertheless,  in  these  diseases,  considerable  latitude  in  all  these  respects  is 
observable.  Though  not  usually  cut  short  by  remedial  or  other  means, 
each  variety  of  such  diseases  is  susceptible  of  being  divided  into  sevenJ 
species  or  classes,  differing  more  or  less  from  the  others  in  point  of  dura- 
tion, and  each  of  which  may  appear  sometimes  in  the  garb  of  an  ephe- 
mera, while  at  other  times  it  requires  many  days  to  run  its  course.  The 
period  of  incubation  is  very  various  in  point  of  duration,  the  difference 
extending  from  a  few  hours  to  several  months.  They  assume,  under  partica- 
lar  circumstances,  some  one  of  the  several  types — the  intermittent,  the  remit- 
tent, and  the  continued — either  retaining  the  one  assumed  to  the  close  of  the 
case,  or  passing  from  it  to  another,  according  to  the  various  degrees  of 
severity  of  the  attack,  or  to  other  well-known  circumstances ;  while  they  pre- 
sent in  particular  localities,  and  in  the  same  localities  at  different  seasons,  and 
even  during  the  same  season,  a  different  train  of  phenomena,  depending  on  the 
affection  of  particular  organs,  or  other  causes,  too  well  known  to  be  dwelt 
upon  in  this  place." 

Judged  in  reference  to  the  above  characteristics,  the  yellow  fever  approxi- 
mates in  many  points  to  the  latter  class  of  diseases,  and  recedes  from  those  of 
a  contagious  nature.  Though  usually  presenting,  not  only  during  the  same 
season  and  in  the  same  place,  but  also  in  different  localities  and  at  different 
times,  u  train  of  phenomena  imparting  to  the  disease  a  considerable  degree 
of  unifonuity,  and  thereby  en§bling  the  physician  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
diseases,  yet  ex])erience  teaches  that  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  sometimes 
somewliat  obscure,  and  must  be  based  on  observations  made  on  a  large  num- 

*  Muclcan,  i.  1>38.  2  pi,i].  ^ej.  and  Phys.  Journ.,  xii.  109. 
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ber  of  eases ;  and  that  if  reliance  were  always  placed  on  the  result  obtained 
la  a  few  individnal  cases,  the  practitioner  would  incar  the  risk  of  arriving  at 
erroneoas  conclnsions.  Like  non-contagions  febrile  diseases  generally — and, 
indeed,  in  a  more  marked  manner  than  others — ^the  yellow  fever  differs  con- 
siderably, in  its  generat  aspects,  in  different  seasons.  A  comparative  ex- 
amination of  the  varions  epidemics  that  have  occurred  in  this  and  other 
eonntries,  will  show  that  no  two  of  these  resemble  each  other ;  and  at  every 
return  of  the  fever  we  discover  that  no  less  a  difference  presents  itself  at 
different  periods  of  the  same  season,  in  different  localities  of  the  same  in- 
fected place,  and  not  unfrequently  in  various  individuals  residing  in  the 
Tidnity  of  each  other. 

Eveiywhere  and  at  all  times  we  find  cases  differing  in  point  of  severity 
and  in  the  force  of  reaction  displayed ;  everywhere  we  find  cases  mani- 
festing an  inflammatory  character,  or  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  malig- 
nancy; everywhere  we  note  that  at  one  season  the  one  or  other  of  these 
characters  predominates.  But  this  is  not  all ;  we  find  cases  that  present 
trains  of  symptoms  of  so  unusual  and  unexpected  a  nature,  as  to  create  a 
doubt,  even  in  the  minds  of  experienced  men,  respecting  their  claims  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  true  yellow  fever,  were  they  not  linked  together 
by,  or  accompanied  with,  one  or  more  of  the  phenomena  pathognomonic  of  the 
reigning  pestilence,  and  showing  these  cases  to  depend  on  the  same  general 
cause  as  others  of  more  ordinary  appearance;  while  others,  again,  are  seen  in 
which  these  pathognomonic  signs  are  absent.  What  Dr.  Maclean  remarks 
in  respect  to  epidemic  diseases  generally,  in  contradistinction  to  contagious 
complaints,  will  apply  to  the  yellow  fever :  "There  is,  not  only  in  respect  to 
the  pestilential  maladies  which  occur  in  different  countries,  but  to  those  which 
occur  in  the  same  country  at  different  seasons,  and  even  to  those  which  affect 
different  persons  in  the  same  country  and  in  the  same  season,  such  a  great 
diversity  of  phenomena,  depending  upon  the  variety  of  combinations  and 
degrees  in  which  the  different  organs  are  affected  in  different  individuals,  as 
to  give  to  the  same  pestilence  the  semblance  of  many  maladies  of  a  dissimilar 
natore."^ 

In  some  cases,  the  disease  is  of  so  trifling  a  character  as  scarcely  to  confine 
the  patient  to  his  room  or  bed,  and  terminates  favourably  in  a  very  short  time. 
In  other  instances,  the  patient,  though  in  appearance  scarcely,  if  at  all,  indis- 
posed— sitting  up  in  bed  or  in  his  room,  nay,  even  walking  about,  reading, 
smoking,  or  otherwise  amusing  himself — is  suddenly  seized  with  black  vomit, 
and  quickly  dies,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  around,  in  others,  again,  the 
disease  continues  several,  and  even  many  days,  and  terminates  either  in 
recovery  or  death.  To  these  peculiarities,  which  show  the  insidiousness  of 
the  disease,  and  justify  in  some  respects  the  appellation  of  protein,  which  has 
been  applied  to  it,  may  be  added  the  fact  that  the  period  of  its  incubation, 
like  that  of  non-contagious  febrile  diseases,  and  unlike  those  of  a  contagious 
character,  varies  considerably  in  point  of  duration — ^from  a  few  hours  to 
many  days. 

1  On  Epidemics,  i.  288, 289. 
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ClaneSf  Baces,  Sexes,  and  Ages  affected, — ^In  the  history  of  no  eonti- 
gioas  disease  do  we  find  that  it  8i>are8  a  whole  class  of  indiridomls,  ankis 
these  are  protected  by  having  already  passed  throagh  an  attack,  or  through 
another  disease  which  possesses  the  power  of  preventing  an  attack  of  the 
former.  The  smallpox,  when  it  breaks  out  in  a  community  or  family,  exer- 
cises its  baneful  influence  upon  every  one  that  comes  within  the  sphere  of  its 
action,  and  leaves  few  untouched  who  have  not  suffered  on  some  previou 
occasion  or  passed  through  the  vaccine  disease.  The  same  remarks  are  appli- 
cable to  every  other  complaint,  the  contagious  character  of  which  is  well  and 
incontestably  established.  In  no  country  or  city  do  we  find  the  native  popu- 
lation proof  against  the  morbid  agency  of  these  complaints,  and  owing  thtt 
security  not  to  the  protection  derived  from  the  means  mentioned,  bnt  to  the 
effect  of  an  habituation  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  to 
the  temperature  of  the  localities  they  inhabit.  In  other  words,  acclimatization 
is  of  no  avail  against  contagious  diseases,  which  everywhere  attack  natives, 
long  residents,  and  recent  arrivers  with  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  same  cer- 
tainty. 

On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  diseases  against  which  acclimatization  is  of 
avail  arc  devoid  of  contagious  properties,  and  are  of  local  origin.  Aa  might 
be  expected,  this  has  been  denied  by  contagionists,  who  maintain  that  the  effect 
in  question  is  observed  to  hold  in  regard  to  some  forms  of  pestilential  diseases, 
and  attributing  the  exemption  in  these  and  other  complaints  usually  regarded 
as  non-contagious  to  the  habit  of  breathing  the  noxious  e£Qnvia  emanating 
from  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  reject  all  idea  of  deriving  from  the  protection  in 
question  a  proof  of  the  non-contagiousness  of  diseases  in  which  it  is  found 
to  hold  good.^  But  all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  this  supposition  will 
be  found  to  apply  to  complaints — the  plague,  the  typhoid  fever,  &c. — the 
contagious  character  of  which  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  established,  while 
the  facts  cited,  if  founded  in  truth,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  diseases 
to  which  they  relate  were  really  non-contagious,  or  indicate  that  the  protec- 
tion obtained  was  the  effect  of  a  habit  acquired  by  constant  exposure  to  cod- 
tagiousiniasms.  Of  the  reality  of  the  influence  of  such  a  habit  there  is  no 
doubt ;  but  it  is  of  comparatively  limited  power,  can  only  apply  to  a  limited 
number  of  individuals  (certainly  not  to  a  whole  population),  requires  for  its 
preservation  a  continuance  of  exposure  to  the  morbid  poison,  is  never  ac- 
quired without  such  exposure,  and  is  lost  in  a  short  time  by  a  cessation  of 
the  latter.  In  these  respects,  therefore,  the  effect  is  different  from  true  accli- 
matization, which  is  enjoyed  by  nearly  the  entire  population  of  tropical  re- 
gions ;  may  be,  and  often  has  been,  acquired  by  residence  alone  ;  and  is  ob- 
tained without  exposure  to  the  sick,  and  even  although  the  disease  may  not 
have  prevailed  epidemically  during  the  time  of  that  residence. 

Be  this  as  it  may;  acclimatization,  properly  speaking,  being  of  no  avail  in 
relation  to  contagious  diseases,  while  complaints  against  which  protection  is 
obtained  by  its  means  are  devoid  of  that  property,  and  arise  from  the  opera- 

>  Caillot,  p.  21G,  217. 
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tion  of  caofles  incident  to  the  places  where  they  occar,  we  may  from  those 
facts  derire  an  argument  against  the  contagiousness  of  the  yellow  fever ;  for 
in  this  disease,  the  power  of  acclimatization  is  as  strikingly  manifest  as  in  any 
other  known  complaint.  In  another  chapter  it  was  shown  that  the  natives 
and  long  residents  of  tropical  climates,  particularly  of  tropical  cities  where  the 
disease  prevails  annually  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  are  almost  completely  ex- 
empted from  the  disease;  that  the  same  immunity  is  enjoyed  by  natives  and 
long  residents  of  our  southern  cities ;  that  individuals  so  protected  carry  this 
protective  influence  to,  and  enjoy  it  for  a  time  at  least  in,  other  regions  where 
they  encounter  the  disease ;  that  this  influence,  though  often  lost  by  a  pro- 
longed residence  in  cold  climates,  is  regained  after  a  while  in  tropical  regions ; 
and  that  it  is  obtained  without  a  necessary  communication  with  the  sick,  and 
even,  though  not  so  effectually,  at  periods  unmarked  by  the  epidemic  preva- 
lence of  the  disease.  In  all  these  respects,  the  yellow  fever  allies  itself  closely 
to  non-contagious  and  endemic  fevers,  of  hot  climates  particularly,  and 
differs  from  diseases  arising  from,  and  propagated  by,  contagion.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  itself  devoid  of  the  latter  property,  and  as  resulting 
flrom  the  operation  of  causes  analogous  to  those  giving  rise  to  the  others. 

The  force  of  this  argument  appears  conclusive,  and  had  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  older  tropical  physicians,  by  one  of  whom,  Castelbondo 
(Jos.  de),  it  was  pointed  out  at  Carthagena,  more  than  a  century  ago. 

From  the  difference  of  effects  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  of  contagious  dis- 
eases on  particular  races  of  individuals,  on  the  two  sexes,  and  at  various 
periods  of  life ;  and,  conversely,  from  the  analogy  between  the  effects  of 
the  former  and  those  of  endemic  fever,  which  are  known  to  be  void  of  conta- 
gious properties,  we  again  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  respecting  the  non- 
contagion  of  that  disease.  We  have  seen,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the 
yellow  fever  spares  either  completely,  or  in  great  measure,  individuals  of  the 
negro  race — and  that  if  these  take  the  disease,  they  have  it  in  a  milder  and 
less  fatal  form.  We  have  also  seen,  that  the  fever  is  usually  less  prevalent 
and  severe  among  women,  persons  advanced  in  life,  children,  individuals  of 
a  lymphatic  and  weakly  temperament,  than  among  men,  adults  of  middle 
age,  and  persons  of  a  robust  and  sanguine  constitution.  On  all  these  pecu- 
liarities as  to  the  selection  of  subjects,  the  disease  allies  itself,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  to  the  endemic  remittent  fevers,  of  various  grades  and  forms  of 
hot  and  other  climates.  From  these,  negroes  are  usually  in  great  measure 
exempt,  or  they  have  them  in  a  milder  form ;  and  what  has  been  said  of 
the  difference  of  susceptibility  to  the  yellow  fever  of  the  two  sexes,  and  of 
persons  of  different  ages,  constitution,  &c.,  applies,  on  some  points  at  least, 
equally  well  to  the  other  forms  of  fever  mentioned.  If,  with  these  facts  be- 
fore us,  we  turn  to  diseases  of  undeniable  contagions  properties,  we  arrive  at 
a  different  result.  From  them  the  negro  race  suffer  as  readily  as  the  white. 
To  smallpox,  indeed,  blacks  are  particularly  obnoxious  in  hot  and  other 
climates,  as  was  shown  during  the  (extensive  epidemic  of  that  disease  in  this 
city  in  1823-24.  In  these  diseases,  the  two  sexes  suffer  almost  equally; 
while  differences  of  age  and  temperament  avail  nothing — the  young  and  old 
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the  feeble  and  the  strong,  when  unprotected  by  a  former  attack  (or  in  the 
case  of  smallpox  bj  vaccination)  being  as  readily  attacked  as  others  differ- 
entlj  situated.^ 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 


CONTINGENT  CONTAGION. 


CoNTAOiONiSTS,  as  wc  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  are  divided  into  seve- 
ral classes.  The  1st  embraces  those  who  believe  the  disease  to  be  invariably 
contagions ;  regarding,  indeed,  the  power  of  communication  to  be  like  thit 
of  other  kindred  affections,  more  actively  displayed  in  crowded,  ill  ventilated, 
and  filthy  places,  and  rendered  somewhat  less  so,  under  opposite  conditions ; 
but  always  more  or  less  manifest  under  whatever  circumstances  it  may  be 
observed.  The  2d  class  includes  those  who,  though  believing  the  disease  to 
dbe  naturally  endowed  with  contagious  properties,  admit  that  the  latter  re- 
quires for  its  manifestation  the  influence  of  an  impure  atmosphere ;  in  other 
words,  that  a  pure  atmosphere  so  far  neutralizes  the  contagious  vims  as  to 
prevent  its  manifestation ;  while  in  an  impure  air  it  will  almost  certainly  show 
itself  and  exercise  its  baneful  influence.  A  3d  class  embraces  those  who 
affirm  that  the  disease,  though  not  naturally  endowed  with  contagious  pro- 
perties, may  and  sometimes  does  acquire  these  through  the  influence  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  to  which  the  contagionists  of  the  second  class  attri- 
bute their  manifestation — impure  air,  crowded  and  filthy  localities,  <S:c.  The 
difference  between  the  adherents  of  the  first,  and  of  the  second  and  third  of 
these  classes  is  that,  according  to  the  former,  the  disease  is  always  contagious, 
and  according  to  the  others  only  contingently  so.  Between  the  second  and 
third,  the  difference  is  but  trifling.  The  two  classes  merge  into  each  other; 
for,  according  to  both,  the  disease,  through  the  force  of  the  same  influence*, 
is  often  free  from  a  contagious  character,  and  at  other  times  endowed  with 
the  power  of  communication,  the  difference  resting  on  the  peculiar  agency 
which  the  impure  air  is  supposed  to  exercise  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
the  result.  In  the  one  case,  the  impure  air  calls  into  play  a  morbific  pro- 
perty which  otherwise  would  remain  latent  and  harmless ;  in  the  other,  it  is 
instrumental  in  generating  a  property  not  before  appertaining  to  the  disease. 
The  one  set  believe  the  power  to  be  inherent,  while,  agreeably  to  the  other, 
that  power  is  acquired.  According  to  the  first  of  these  classes,  the  disease 
though  occasionally,  but  rarely,  of  spontaneous  growth,  is  almost  invariably 
the  offspring  of  a  contagious  transmission ;  according  to  the  second,  it  is 
sometimes,  especially  in  certain  climates,  the  effect  of  causes  analogous  to 
those  of  endemic  fevers ;  and,  according  to  the  third,  it  arises  almost  inva- 
riably from  the  operation  of  those  causes. 

*  S.  Brown,  on  YeUow  Fever,  p.  88. 
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As  regards  the  doctrine  of  constant  and  invariable  contagion,  little  need 
be  said  in  this  place.  The  facts  and  arguments  adduced  in  preceding  chap- 
ters, show,  unless  my  labour  has  been  fruitless,  that  it  is  not  tenable.  It 
will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  refer  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  the 
subject. 

Indeed,  it  is  as  much  to  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  some — who,  having  early 
embraced  and  warmly  defended  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  felt  loth  to  aban- 
don it  completely — of  the  impossibility  of  sustaining  the  ultra  views  in  ques- 
tion, and  of  denying  the,  at  least,  occasional  absence  of  such  a  property,  as 
to  a  belief  entertained  by  some  of  the  upholders  of  the  local  origin  of  the 
disease,  that^  in  some  instances,  domestic  causes  appear  insufficient  to  account 
for  the  propagation  of  the  latter,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  doctrine  of 
contingency.  Be  this  as  it  may,  from  this  change  from  pure  and  uncompro- 
mising contag^onism  to  a  doctrine  of  a  more  modified  character;  as  well  as 
firom  the  present  limited  number  of  those  who  entertain  those  ultra  views, 
we  derive  a  strong  argument  in  opposition  to  their  correctness. 

The  doctrine  of  the  requirement  of  contingent  circumstances  to  excite  into 
activity  the  contagious  property  of  the  disease,  has  long  been  advocated. 
In  this  city,  it  was,  as  stated,  first  suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  Gurrie,  in  his 
account  of  the  epidemic  of  1799,  and  afterwards  upheld  in  several  of  his 
other  writings.*  It  was  also  advocated  by  Dr.  Seaman,  of  New  York  {Rep,, 
i.  331)  and  Dr.  Barnwell  (p.  374),  and  has  since  enlisted  in  its  favour  Palloni 
(p.  14);  Ed.  Joum.,  ii.  88;  Repont,  viii.  426;  Strobel  (p.  207);  Monette 
(pp.  51,  55,  61) ;  Whitmarsh  (Bancroft,  Seq.,  p.  166) ;  Townsend  (p.  224), 
and  others.  But  no  one,  in  this  country,  at  least,  has  taken  more  pains  to 
propound  and  propagate  the  doctrine  than  the  late  Dr.  Hosack,  of  New  York, 
who,  however,  did  little  more  on  this  subject  than  amplify  or  modify  what  had 
been  suggested  by  others.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Chisholm,  on  the  classification  of 
contagious  diseases,  written  in  1808,  and  published  in  an  early  volume  of 
the  Edinburgh  Med,  and  Surg,  Joum,,  v.  427,  as  well  as  in  a  variety  of  sub- 
sequent works,"  Dr.  H.,  placing  the  yellow  fever  with  the  plague,  typhus 
(jail,  ship,  hospital,  or  lake  fever),  and  dysentery  in  a  separate  class — the 
third — (the  1st  consisting  of  disease  communicated  exclusively  by  contact ;  and 
the  2d,  those  communicated  both  by  contact  and  the  atmosphere),  which  he 
thinks  are  only  communicated  in  general  through  the  medium  of  an  impure 
atmosphere,  remarks  that,  'Mn  a  pure  air,  in  large  and  well  ventilated  apart- 
ments, when  the  dress  of  the  patient  is  frequently  changed,  all  excrementi- 
tious  discharges  immediately  removed,  and  attention  paid  to  cleanliness  in 
general,  these  diseases  are  not  communicated,  or  very  rarely  so,  from  one  to 
another.  But  in  an  impure  air,  rendered  so  by  the  decomposition  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  as  takes  place  in  low  marshy  countries,  or  by  con- 
centrated human  effluvia,  as  in  camps,  jails,  hospitals,  or  on  shipboard,  they 

*  See  Chenrin,  Opinion  des  M^decins  Am^ricains,  p.  14. 

*  Obserrations  on  tho  Laws  of  Contagion,  4to.,  pp.  6,  6;  Med.  and  Philosophical 
Register,  ii.  14;  Essay,  i.  258;  Med.  Police,  p.  6;  lb.,  in  Essays,  ii.  14. 
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are  rendered  not  only  extremely  malignant  and  mortal  in  themselTea,  bat  be- 
come communicable  to  others  who  approach  the  sick,  or  breathe  the  same 
atmosphere,  which  has  become  assimilated  to  the  poison  introdoced,  inso- 
mach  that  the  same  specific  disease  is  commnnicated,  whether  it  be  the  piapu, 
yellow  fever,  typhus ,  or  dysentery.  ^^ 

The  advocates  of  the  other  branch  of  contingent  contagionism — ^who  be- 
lieve that  the  disease,  though  not  naturally  and  ordinarily  contagious,  mty 
become  so  through  the  influence  of  the  modifying  agencies  mentioned,  are  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  other.  In  this  city  and  country,  the  opinion  of 
this  contingency  was  formerly  very  generally  admitted.  It  was  upheld  by 
Dr.  Bond,^  and  by  Dr.  Rush,  till  his  final  retraction  in  1802  ;*  as  also  by 
Drs.  Caldwell,  Dewees,  Cox,  Physick,  Reynolds,  Sayre,  Otto,  Boys,  Cooper, 
Stuart,  Pascalis,  and  Strong.'  It  has  also  been,  and  is  to  this  day,  advocated 
by  numerous  physicians  of  more  or  less  note  ;*  while  others  content  them- 
selves with  admitting,  theoretically,  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence,  but  ire 
far  from  affirming  a  decided  belief  in  it.^ 

But  numerously  and  ably  defended  as  these  two  modifications  of  contin- 
gent contagion  may  be,  and  plausible  as  some  of  the  reasons  assigned  m 
their  favour  may  appear,  they  are  both  open  to  objections — faulty  in  princi- 
ples, and  unsupported  by  the  very  facts  adduced  in  their  support.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  deny  or  doubt  the  influence  of  the  contingent  circumstances  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  in  modifying,  and,  to  some  extent,  control- 
ling the  manifestation  of  contagious  and  other  diseases.  On  that  subject  my 
opinion  has  already  been  expressed  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

«  N.  A.  Med.  Joum.,  It.  271.  ■  Rush,  Fever  of  1793,  p.  100;  1797,  p.  37. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  67;  Letters  by  Acad,  of  Med.  on  Fey.  of  1707,  p.  13. 

*  Bayley,  Fev.  of  1795  in  New  York,  pp.  14,  60;  Henncn,  Top.  of  Medit.,  p.  108: 
Humboldt,  ii.  770;  Rochoux,  Typhus  Ainaril,  pp.  127, 154, 1G6  ;  lb.,  Diet,  de  M^d.,  article 
Contagion,  p.  64G;  Copland,  ii.  238;  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  i.  CO,  384-8;  Mc- 
Williams,  p.  104;  Blane,  i.  317;  Fellowes,  p.  403;  Archives,  v.  287;  Burnett,  pp.  17, 
276;  lb.,  Fev.  of  Ascension,  pp.  18,  26,  62 ;  lb.,  Correspondence  respecting  the  Eclair, 
pp.  56,  78 ;  Bally,  pp.  362,  390,  404 ;  J.  II.  Djckson,  Kdio.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum-,  p. 
128;  James  Johnson,  on  Trop.  CI.,  p.  1G3;  Lind,  Hot  CI.,  pp.  90,  130,  136 ;  Dancer,  p. 
81 ;  Warren  (in  Tytler),  p.  600 ;  Gillespie,  pp.  8,  62 ;  Denmark,  Bancrofts  Seq.,  p. 
165;  O'Brien,  lb.,  p.  162;  Donnet,  lb.,  pp.  105,  385;  Amiel,  in  Johnson,  p.  270;  Par- 
don Bowen,  Med.  Reg.,  iv.  338,  344  ;  Robert,  Guide  Sanit.,  i.  131,  219;  Rogers,  Davidson, 
Forsyth,  Alexander,  Ducachet,  doc.  furnished  to  Dr.  Chervin;  Op.  des  Mdd.  Am.,  p.  101; 
Rapport,  pp.  11,  20,  Ceresa,  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  ii.  p.  384;  Porta,  Periodico  de  la  Soc. 
di  Salud.  Pub.,  N.  222;  Salva,  Analysis  de  la  Ficbre  Amarilla,  and  other  Sp.  physicians; 
Dccados  de  Med.  Cirurgie,  vi.  377;  Boyle,  p.  269;  Faure,  Arch.,  xviii.  587;  Belcher, 
Edinb.  Joum.,  xxiii.  247;  Bryson,  p.  45;  Clark,  Collection,  p.  61;  Trotter,  i.  213,214; 
Humphrey,  in  Johnson,  p.  276;  Edinb.  Joum.  1816,  p.  178;  Ferrari,  Edinb.  Joum.,  xix. 
375;  Leblond,  pp.  11,  106,  281;  Lefoulon,  pp.  277,  351 ;  John  Clark,  on  Long  Voyages, 
i.  153,  166;  Blin,  p.  44;  Broussais,  Ann.  de  la  Mc-d.  Physiol.  Oct  1822;  Palloni,  p.  29; 
Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  April,  1841,  p.  458. 

»  R.  Jackson,  Sketch,  i.  31 ;  lb..  Outline,  pp.  221-3;  Ralph,  Edinb.  Med.-Chir.  Tr., 
ii.  62:  Doughty,  pp.  209,  210;  J.  Clark,  p.  23;  Arnold,  p.  6:  Gilbert,  pp.  61,  60,  70-1, 
&c. ;  Dcsportes,  i.  40;  Imray,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  liii.  93. 
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The  effect  is  produced  in  all  zymotic  diseases,  whether  contagions  or  other- 
wise, which  are  more  preralent  and  severe  in  a  foul  and  close  than  in  a  pure 
atmosphere.  But  all  this  ia  very  different  from  bringing  out  a  latent  or  gene- 
rating a  contagions  property.  What  is  true  of  a  non-contagious  fever  is  true 
of  snudlpox,  scarlatina,  measles,  and  typhus.  Foul  air,  as  well  as  other  mor- 
bific agencies — ^putrescent  food,  foul  water,  imperfect  ventilation,  starvation, 
intemperance,  by  lowering  the  tone  of  the  system,  diminishes  the  power  of 
the  latter  to  resist  the  force  of  the  morbid  impression  of  the  efficient  cause  of 
those  diseases.  But  they  do  not  generate  a  new  attribute  in  them.  The 
contagiousness  of  smallpox  or  measles  is  never  produced  by  them ;  and  if 
those  agencies  operate  in  a  particular  way  in  these  diseases,  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  their  effect  is  similar  in  other  complaints.  They  predispose  the 
system  to  an  attack,  they  render  the  disease  more  virulent ;  some  of  them  may 
produce  peculiar  forms  of  fever.  They  may  effect  all  this  without  being  able 
to  generate  in  the  system  a  contagious  poison  which  would  not  have  been 
there  without  their  agency. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  by  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  contingency — 
particularly  of  the  second  branch  of  it — a  great  approach  is  made  to  that 
of  non-contagion,  for  by  those  who  advocate  the  idea  of  that  form  of  con- 
tingency, the  disease  is  admitted  to  have  a  local  origin  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  and  to  become  contagious  only  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
stated ;  and  by  those  who  prefer  the  other  form,  the  same  mode  of  origin  is 
recognized  to  occur  sometimes,  and  in  some  places — if  not  everywhere 
within  the  yellow  fever  zone,  at  least  in  certain  sections  of  it ;  whilst  by  all 
the  disease  is  recognized  to  be  sometimes,  if  not  generally,  free  from  conta- 
gions properties.  By  admitting,  therefore,  that  the  disease  is  not  contagious 
in  a  pure  atmosphere — ^in  localities  properly  ventilated  and  free  from  undue 
crowding — ^the  contingent  contagionists  have  given  up  at  least  one-half  of  the 
means  of  support  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  properly  so  called ;  for  it  is  as 
much  to  facts  of  this  kind  as  to  any  others  of  a  more  positive  nature,  that  the 
advocates  of  the  latter  have  invariably  appealed. 

If  such  be  the  case — if  the  disease  requires  for  the  manifestation  of  conta- 
gious properties  the  aid  of  an  impure  air,  what  becomes  of  the  account  we 
have  from  Brs.  Tilton,  Sayer,  Stanton,  Wistar,  and  others,  of  its  introduction 
in  Wiknington,  Marcus  Hook,  Swedesborough,  Oermantown,*  and  other  si- 
tuations, which  the  opponents  of  the  local  origin  of  the  disease  affirmed  in 
the  most  emphatic  terms,  were  free  from  all  sources  of  atmospherical  conta- 
mination ?  What  becomes  of  the  cases  of  ''  communication  of  the  yellow 
fever  in  the  pure  air  of  the  country"  recorded  by  Dr.  Hosack  ?■  What  be- 
comes of  the  many  other  instances  of  the  same  import  adduced  by  some  of 
the  contagionists  of  our  southern  and  southwestern  States,  and  by  those  of 
Spain?  One  of  two  things  must  be  admitted — either  the  disease  is  contagious 

'  Come  (1798),  pp.  186, 188;  Additional  Facts  by  College  of  Physicians,  pp.  86,  72. 
*  Hosack,  Essays,  i.  291;  Spalding,  Med.  Rcpos.,  iii.  8;  Moore,  Med.  and  Philos. 
Register,  ii.  21. 
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out  of  an  atmosphere  charged  with  poisonotiB  exhalation,  or  the  accoanti  in 
question,  as  well  as  many  others  that  could  be  collected,  and  which  are  stiD 
referred  to  bj  contagionists  generally,  are  not  to  be  relied  npon.  These  cases, 
and  others  recorded,  and  which  they  hare  triumphantly  brought,  and  coo- 
tinue  to  bring  forward  as  convincing  proofs  of  contagion,  are,  it  is  true,  re- 
garded as  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  and  adduced  in  illustration  of  the 
strong  tendency  the  disease  sometimes  has  of  manifesting  or  assuming  a  con- 
tagious power ;  but  if  the  doctrine  were  correct,  such  exceptions  would  not 
occur,  or  at  least  would  be  less  numerous  than  they  hare  been  represented 
to  be,  while  every  one  must  perceive  that  their  occurrence  may  be  doubted, 
from  the  fact  that  they  conflict,  as  we  have  seen,  with  numberless  instances 
in  which  the  disease  has  failed  to  be  communicated  under  circumstances  to 
which  the  contingent  contagionists  attach  so  important  an  agencj. 

By  adopting  the  idea  of  the  disease  being  contagious,  but  requiring  for 
the  manifestation  of  that  property  the  concurrence  of  contingent  influences, 
and  pertinaciously  rejecting  the  fact  of  local  origin  in  this  country,  Europe,  or 
other  places,  physicians  have  been  led  into  contradictions,  and  have  hazarded 
assertions  which  do  not  always  reflect  credit  on  their  understanding,  their 
learning,  or  their  judgment.  Thus,  Dr.  Hosack  gravely  tells  ns  that  the 
yellow  fever  arises  in  the  West  Indies  from  the  action  of  a  high  temperature 
upon  the  unacclimatized  constitution — ''and  this  frequently  aggravated  bj 
other  exciting  causes,  as  violent  exercise,  ardent  spirits,  free-living,  exposure  to 
night  air,  &c."  This  disease,  according  to  him,  is  not  limited  to  Siam,  in  the 
East  Indies,  as  its  birthplace,  as  bos  been  believed  by  some  writers;  nor  to 
thecoa*^  of  Africa^  as  urged  by  others,  but  extends  to  the  tropics  in  gfDeral. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  fever  originating — without  prior  contagion  or  contami- 
nation— not  in  one  part,  but  in  the  whole,  of  a  vast  expanse  of  the  earth'* 
surface,  from  the  action  of  a  high  temperature  on  particular  constitutions: 
and  yet  the  same  and  other  writers  deny  the  possibility  of  such  results  occur- 
ixw^  here  or  elsewhere,  where  they  cannot  deny  that  the  same  causses  exist 
duriiifr  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  and  where  the  same  constitutions  abonnd. 
Dr.  Watts  (p.  31T),  in  commenting  on  this  subject,  remarks  that  the  disease 
thus  created  within  the  tropics  without  the  aid  of  contagion,  having  passed 
the  bounds  of  the  locality  where  it  had  sprung  up,  spreads  its  ravages  in 
distant  places,  the  climate  of  which  is  supposed  not  only  unfavourable,  but 
hostile  to  its  production.  But  in  these  places,  so  incapable  of  engendcnnir 
it,  it  acquires  the  character  of  a  contagious  disease,  and  is  spread  by  personal 
coinnninication  with  the  sick ;  but  this  property  of  contagion  is  again  lost  as 
soon  as  the  sick  are  removed  to  a  pure  air. 

"  This  peculiarity,"  says  Dr.  Watts,  **  puts  us  in  possession  of  a  very  sin- 
gular species  of  contagion,  that  may  be  fearlessly  and  harmlessly  imbibed  in 
the  vehicle  of  pure  air,  but  becomes  a  noxious  and  fatal  poison  when  wafted 
to  us  ill  a  tainted  atmosphere.  It  presents  to  us  the  singular  and  novel  com- 
pound contagion,  made  up  of  the  essence  of  disease  and  of  the  atmospbcre 
itself"  (p.  318). 
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Dra.  Oriffitts  and  Parks,  of  this  city,  were  of  opinion  that  the  yellow  fever 
ia  not  contagious  in  the  West  Indies,  but  becomes  so  in  filthy  and  crowded 
Teasels  in  their  passage  thence  to  the  United  States.^  To  the  same  effect, 
Sir  James  Fellowes  says :  *'  It  is  possible  that  persons  coming  from  Yera 
Cruz  or  the  Havana,  and  carrying  with  them  the  seeds  of  diseases  admitted 
to  be  endemic  in  those  places,  might,  during  their  passage  in  a  crowded  ship, 
undergo  such  a  change  of  constitution  as  to  produce  the  disorder,  with  the 
additional  property  of  generating  it  in  others  highly  predisposed"  (p.  403). 
The  advocates  of  such  views  have  neglected  to  inform  us  how  the  disease 
acquires,  by  transportation,  the  property  in  question.  Is  it  by  fomites? 
But  the  place  of  its  origin  can  scarcely  be  thought  to  furnish  fomites  capable 
of  reproducing  the  same  disease,  and  especially  of  imparting  to  it  a  property 
it  did  not  possess  before.  Is  the  effect  supposed  to  result  from  something 
formed  in  and  adhering  to  the  vessel  itself  ?  If  so,  why  are  not  similar  effects 
observed  while  the  vessel  remains  in  the  West  Indies  ?  The  fever  often  pre- 
Tails  most  extensively  in  such  vessels  while  at  anchor  in  tropical  ports,  or 
while  in  those  localities,  or  sailing  in  tropical  seas ;  and  if,  in  passing  over 
to  temperate  regions  during  the  hot  season,  the  disease  undergoes  the  im- 
portant change  in  question,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  does  not 
undergo  it  in  the  same  vessels  while  they  remain  in  hot  latitudes — ^thc 
rery  place  of  origin  of  the  fever,  according  to  these  physicians,  and  where 
there  is  as  much  beat,  filth,  and  other  such  causes,  as  in  this  country  or 
in  any  other  place  where  the  disease  is  said  to  be  carried. 

These  inconsistencies  are  scarcely  less  glaring  than  those  of  Pariset,  who 
traced  the  fever  of  Spain  to  the  United  States,  where  he  admits  it  is  not  con- 
tagious ;  or  even  to  Calcutta,  where  he  acknowledges  it  never  has  existed  at 
all;  and  of  Ghisholm,  who  referred  its  origin  to  the  island  of  Bulam,  and  the 
acquirement  of  contagious  properties  to  the  influence  of  contingent  causes  on 
board  the  ship  Hankey — properties  it  would  appear  to  have  retained  ever 
since,  and  invariably  exhibits  in  the  highest  degree  wherever  it  has  manifested 
itself. 

But  the  doctrine  of  contingent  contagionism  of  the  Hosack  school  appears 
faulty  in  principle,  and  withal  purely  hypothetical,  and  sustained  by  false 
and  irreconcilable  analogies.  Pure  contagionists,  as  Ghisholm,'  say  that  it 
merely  increases  the  susceptibility  to  the  impression  of  the  virus  already  re- 
ceived into  the  system.  By  some  physicians,  as  Currie,  impure  air  acts  as 
a  conductor  (p.  12  [1799]).  Dr.  Hosack,  dissatisfied  with  these  explana- 
tions, maintains  that  a  vitiated  atmosphere  produces  some  chemical  combi- 
nation with  the  virus  secreted  from  the  diseased  body,  and  that  thereby  the 
contagion  becomes  more  or  less  extensively  multiplied,  according  to  the 
extent  and  viruleiye  of  such  vitiated  atmosphere.^  Rejecting  the  idea  of  a 
Urfian  quid  being  formed  in  the  operation,  he  conjectures  that  the  contagion 

1  See  Cherrin,  Rapport  de  rAcad^mie,  p.  16. 

*  Strictures  on  the  Classification  of  Contagious  Diseases  proposed  by  Dr.  David  Hosack 
and  by  Chisholm,  Med.  and  Phil.  Reg.,  ii.  126. 

*  Laws  of  Contagion,  p.  35,  and  Essays,  i.  308. 
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18  augmented  bj  a  process  very  analogous  to  the  assimilation  of  the  fluids  of 
the  living  body  to  the  primary  taint — as  in  smallpox  or  syphilis,  or  to  what 
happens  in  fermentation  (lb.,  pp.  35,  304). 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  if  we  suppose  the  cause  of  yellow  fever  to  enter 
into  chemical  combination  with  the  surrounding  foul  atmosphere — if  we  ad- 
mit that  such  a  thing  can  take  place  as  assimilation  or  combination  between 
the  product  of  living  and  dead  bodies — a  contagious  vims  or  poison  and 
noxious  exhalations  from  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition— an  entirely  new  compound  must  be  formed,  the  effect  of  which 
will  be  a  disease  differing  essentially  from  the  original  one ;  for  it  is  not  natu- 
ral to  suppose  that  the  same  effect  can  be  produced  by  a  morbid  poison  and 
by  a  compound  formed  of  that  poison  with  exhalations  of  a  totally  distinct 
nature. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  air  serves  merely  as  a  medium  for  transmitting 
the  poison  to  a  greater  distance,  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why,  if  we  ap- 
proach near  enough  to  the  sick,  contagion  should  not  display  itself  as  well  in 
a  pure  as  in  an  impure  atmosphere.^  The  emanations  from  the  sick  must  exist, 
in  greater  or  less  abundance,  under  all  conditions  of  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere, and  their  morbific  agency  on  those  who  come  within  their  reach  cannot 
cease  to  be  exercised.  We  are  yet  to  find  facts  to  prove  that  a  pure  atmo- 
sphere neutralizes  or  destroys  contagion.  So  far  from  it,  experience  demon- 
strates the  impropriety  of  entertaining  such  a  belief.  That  when  diffused 
through  an  extensive  space,  the  atmospheric  air  not  only  lessens  the  virulence, 
but  sometimes  renders  harmless  the  power  of  contagion,  is  doubtless  true ; 
the  effect,  under  such  circumstances,  is  obtained — not  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  contagion — but  by  its  dilation  and  dissipation ;  and  whenever  the  dilut- 
ing and  dissipating  agent  is  rendered  more  circumscribed,  and  thereby  less 
efficient,  the  power  in  question  becomes  again  manifest.  Nor  is  it  less  true, 
that  diseases,  as  regards  the  contagiousness  of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  de- 
rive no  additional  force  from  an  impure  or  confined  air,  other  than  that 
resulting  from  the  concentration,  within  a  small  space,  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  contagions  matter,  and  an  increased  degree  of  susceptibility  to  its  impres- 
sion accruing  to  those  placed  under  its  influence  from  the  exhalations  of  a 
sick  room,  and  the  bodily  fatigue  and  the  mental  anxiety  therein  experienced.' 
But  sach  diseases,  though  modified  in  the  way  mentioned,  are  always,  and 
everywhere  more  or  less  contagious;  instances  where  they  are  not  so,  are 
exceptional.  They  require  no  impure  localities  to  render  their  power  of  trans- 
mission by  personal  communication  evident. 

The  doctrine  is  not  less  evidently  invalidated  by  an  appeal  to  facts ;  for, 
on  inquiry,  it  will  be  found  that  the  disease  is  not  more  communicable  in  an 
impure  than  in  a  pure  atmosphere.  Were  the  doctrine  correct,  we  might 
expect  to  find  the  disease  manifesting  contagious  properties  in  all  places 
where  the  air  is  impure  and  confined,  where  there  are  accumulations  of  filth, 

*  Beck,  Appendix  to  Gregory,  p.  653 ;  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.,  ii.  483. 
■  Miller,  Works,  p.  06. 
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and  where  the  population  is  dense.  Now  we  hare  already  seen  that  during 
all  oar  epidemics,  and  the  epidemics  of  every  country,  individnals  labouring 
under  the  yellow  fever  when  carried  to,  or  attacked  after  exposure  in  infected 
districts,  in  the  most  impure,  crowded,  and  unhealthy  localities,  may  uni- 
formly be  approached  with  as  perfect  an  impnnity  as  in  the  pure  air  of  the 
country.  The  disease  is  never  propagated  there  by  the  sick  ;  it  terminates 
with  the  recovery  or  death  of  those  carried  there.  We  have  seen,  besides, 
that  the  same  absence  of  contagious  communicability  is  observed  in  hospitals 
filled  with  yellow  fever  or  other  cases,  and  where  surely,  if  impure  air  elicited 
the  manifestation  of  contagion,  the  effect  ought  to  be  produced.  And  surely, 
if  such  is  the  fact  in  localities  of  the  kind — if  individuals  there  are  not  affect- 
ed, though  fully  exposed — and  if,  at  the  same  time,  others  suffer  from  the 
disease  though  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  such  exposure,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  attribute  the  cases  that  occur  to  exposure,  and  to  regard  the 
effect  as  due  to  the  generation  of  a  new  element,  or  to  the  revived  activity 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  peculiar  condition  of  atmosphere  of  one 
forming  part  and  parcel  of  the  disease,  but  which  heretofore  had  remained  in 
a  latent  or  quiescent  state. 

That  cases  of  fever  break  out  in  such  establishments,  and  in  certain  locali- 
ties among  persons  approaching  the  sick,  is  a  fact  too  true  to  be  denied.  On 
examination,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  such  occurrences  are  to  be  met 
with  in  districts  only  where  the  disease  prevails,  and  hence  cannot  lend  sup- 
port to  the  doctrine  in  question ;  for,  as  has  been  already  shown,  the  disease 
is  there  propagated  not  less  to  individuals  having  no  communication  with  the 
sick  than  to  those  who  approach  these,  or  even  af^er  these  and  the  whole 
population  have  been  removed.^  Were  it  otherwise,  we  would  be  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  air  in  such  localities  must  be  more  venomous  than  the  poi- 
son evolved  directly  from  the  diseased  bodies  in  other  situations ;  in  other 
words,  the  poison  which  in  the  infected  district  containing  patients  labouring 
under  the  yellow  fever  acts  at  a  distance  from  these,  and  is  consequently 
diluted,  and  which,  when  all  the  sick  have  been  withdrawn,  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  be  still  more  diluted,  must  nevertheless,  if  the  doctrine  be  well 
founded,  be  more  powerful  than  the  pure  poison  itself,  whatever  be  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  latter  is  applied. 

Now,  if  the  disease  be  contagious  in  an  impure  atmosphere,  and  in  no 
other,  it  must  have  acquired  that  character  from  some  peculiarity  in  that  at- 
mosphere. If  so,  the  conclusion  is  natural  that  the  principle  of  contagion 
resides  in  the  air  itself,  and  that  the  latter,  under  these  circumstances,  pro- 
duces the  disease,  independently  of  the  sick  that  may  exist  in  the  place.  Nor 
will  this  conclusion,  as  to  the  independent  and  sole  agency  of  the  impure  at- 
mosphere in  the  production  and  the  propagation  of  the  fever,  apart  from 
contagion,  fail  to  appear  still  more  satisfactory  and  irresistible  when  we  find 
the  effect  produced  without  the  presence  of  any  sick,  to  the  exhalation  from 

I  See  GhenriD,  Rap.,  p.  27 ;  Watte,  pp.  280,  243;  Bally,  p.  154;  Burnett,  p.  846;  Ma- 
clean, on  Epidemics,  i.  850;  Musgrave,  MecL-Chir.  Trans.,  ix.  110,  116. 
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whose  bodies  it  can  be  attribated;  while  it  constantly  fails  to  arise  from  eon- 
munication  with  the  latter  in  other  localities.  Nay,  we  may  farther  conchde 
that  if  the  disease  is  the  product  of  the  impure  air  of  an  infected  district; 
if,  as  already  shown,  its  production  is  generally  connected  with  the  presence 
of  local  sources  of  exhalation ;  if  it  has  originated  in  ship  or  on  land  noder 
circumstances  which  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  result  of  these  atmo- 
spheric impurities ;  and  if  it  is  not  communicated,  even  in  an  impure  atmo- 
sphere, away  from  the  infected  district,  we  must  refer  it — whenerer  it  breaks 
out  in  any  place — to  the  presence  or  extension  of  such  exhalations,  and  not 
to  contagion,  however  difficult  it  may  sometimes  be  to  discover  the  source 
whence  the  poison  is  derived. 

A  very  distinguished  writer  of  this  country,  the  late  Dr.  Drake,  has  pro- 
perly remarked  that  the  hypothesis  under  consideration  recognizes  the  action 
of  two  causes,  and  that  if  either  be  absent,  the  fever  will  not  appear.  It  may 
be  called  the  hypothesis  of  compromise,  for  it  tolerates  or  requires  all  that 
both  parties  demand.  According  to  this  writer,  it  may  be  objected  to  this 
hypothesis  that  it  combines  an  admitted  and  an  assumed  oause :  the  local 
contamination  is  a  fact — the  contagion  an  assumption ;  that  in  many  inva- 
sions of  the  fever,  cases  have  occurred  under  circumstances  which  almost 
preclude  the  possibility  of  communication  with  the  sick,  and  must  therefore 
be  referred  to  the  admitted  local  cause ;  and  that  having  admitted  one  cause, 
which  appears  sometimes  to  have  been  sufficient  of  itself  for  the  production 
of  the  disease,  it  is  unphilosophical  to  admit  another,  the  existence  of  which 
has  not  been  proved  (ii.  290). 

It  is  not  less  worthy  of  remark  that  the  impurity  of  atmosphere,  which, 
agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  contingent  contagion,  is  requisite  to  produce  the 
effect  in  question,  is  that  of  particular  places,  but  not  all  kinds  of  aerial  con- 
taminations. •  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  impurities 
of  towns,  not  to  the  impurity  of  the  country — of  our  wharves,  not  of  swamps ; 
for  if  a  case  of  yellow  fever,  or  a  ship  or  steamboat  having  the  disease  on 
board,  or  simply  the  supposed  scminium  of  contagion,  the  fever  may  be,  and 
often  is,  according  to  the  contingent  contagionists,  produced  in  the  former, 
while  the  arrival  of  such  patient,  or  ship,  or  steamboat  in  the  latter  will  never 
or  seldom  be  productive  of  mischief.  Indeed,  if  the  many  facts  to  which  I 
have  called  attention  can  be  relied  upon,  no  effect  will  be  produced  althoogh 
the  fever  is  introduced  in  places  in  which  the  atmosphere  is,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise  than,  very  impure — as  in  hospitals,  jails,  ships,  courts,  alleys,  kc. 
— provided  those  places  be  situated  beyond  infected  localities.  We  may, 
then,  take  it  as  a  settled  fact  that  the  yellow  fever  poison  exerts  the  trans- 
forming power  in  question  only  in  the  impure  air  of  certain  localities,  and 
that  in  the  absence  of  such  impurities  there  is  and  can  be  no  spread  of  the 
disease.  Dr.  Drake,  like  others,  had  noticed  the  objection  which  this  fact 
funiishcs  against  the  doctrine  under  consideration,  and  enters  into  sonic 
details  which  have  reference  to  an  etiological  point  I  shall  touch  upon  iu  the 
next  chapter,  and  apply  to  the  subject  before  us.  In  town  localities,  the 
impurity  of  the  air  produces  often,  during  the  intervals  between  yellow  fever 
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epidemics,  other  feyen  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  those  occurring  in 
nral  districts.  Now,  is  it  not  remarkable,  when  these  malaria  approach  so 
near  to  perfect  identity,  that  the  imported  disease  should  become  contagious 
through  the  agency  of  the  civic  malaria,  but  fail  to  become  so  when  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  other  ? 

From  a  consideration  of  all  that  precedes,  we  may  unite  in  sentiment  with 
those  who  maintain  that  to  consider  a  disease  as  contagious,  which  at  the 
same  time  exhibits  no  appearance  of  that  quality  but  in  certain  climates ;  in 
snch  climates  only  in  certain  places,  at  such  places  only  in  certain  seasons, 
and  even  at  such  seasons  only  after  a  particular  degree  of  heat  and  moisture, 
and  in  an  impure  atmosphere,  is  undoubtedly  to  lose  sight  of  all  the  esta- 
blished properties  and  laws  of  contagion.^  All  the  facts  regarded  as  favour- 
able to  the  doctrine  are  more  readily  and  satisfactorily  explained  in  some 
other  way.  They  mostly  have  taken  place  in  localities  where  the  disease 
occurs  without  personal  communication  with  the  sick  and  would,  doubtless, 
have  all  done  so,  though  there  had  been  no  sick  to  justify  the  idea  of  conta- 
g;ion,  and  hence  if  the  local  causes  existing  in  those  localities  are  of  them- 
selves fully  competent  to  produce  the  disease  without  the  co-operation  of  any 
contagious  principle,  the  supposition  of  the  existence  and  agency  of  such  a 
principle  is  unphilosophical  and  inadmissible  as  it  implies  the  co-operation  of 
two  causes  to  produce  the  same  effect." 

Similar,  and,  indeed,  stronger  objections  may  be  raised  against  the  views 
of  the  other  branch  of  contingent  contagionists — those  who,  while  admitting 
that  the  disease  is  almost  invariably  the  offspring  of  local  and  domestic 
causes,  admit  also  its  assuming  often  a  contagious  character  through  the 
action  of  the  agencies  already  enumerated.  That  it  should  enumerate  a  num- 
ber of  advocates  cannot  be  a  subject  of  astonishment.  It  is  convenient,  of 
easy  application,  and  removes  all  difficulties — sometimes  of  a  puzzling  nature. 
Let  the  disease  occur  in  its  favourite  localities,  and  where  sources  of  poison- 
ous exhalations  are  obvious  to  the  senses,  and  when  intercourse  with  the  sick 
cannot  be  traced,  it  is  recognized  as  being  the  effect  of  those  exhalations, 
and  the  idea  of  contagion  is  discarded ;  but  let  it  spread  rapidly ;  let  it  pre- 
sent itself  in  situations  where  such  causes  are  not  easily  discovered,  and  let 
it  occur  in  those  who  chance  to  have  had  intercourse  with  the  sick,  then  the 
disease  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  a  contagious  power  by  which,  under  the 
agency  of  particular  circumstances,  it  is  enabled  to  propagate  itself. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  facts  which  are  supposed  to  lend  support  to 
the  belief  in  this  occasional  manifestation  of  contagious  power  on  the  part 
of  the  disease,  have  mostly  occurred  in  infected  districts,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  accounted  for  as  readily  and  more  consistently  on  the  principles  of  local 
causes;  that,  as  already  said,  other  cases  arising  in  different  localities  should 
not,  without  the  most  convincing  reasons,  be  ascribed  to  a  mode  of  propaga- 
tion, which,  it  is  conceded,  forms  no  natural  attribute  of  the  disease;  but 
should  be  referred  to  its  usual  cause,  though  this  may  not  be  always  easy  to 

>  Miller,  Worke,  p.  102.  '  Bancroft's  Sequel,  p.  194. 
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discover ;  and  that  admitting,  that  in  a  few  instances,  circamstances  are  mcb  ti 
to  appear  to  sanction  the  belief  in  the  engraftment  on  the  disease  of  a  power 
of  which  it  is  naturally  destitute,  such  cases  being  in  diametrical  oppositioi 
to  thousands  of  others,  it  is  more  reasonable  and  philosophical  to  snppow 
that  some  error  has  crept  into  the  detail  and  history  of  the  former  than  to 
recognize  the  occurrence  of  a  transformation  which  nullifies  all  onr  preTiom 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  causation  of  the  disease.*  No  one,  so  far  as  I  hare 
ascertained,  has  as  yet  been  able  to  point  out  the  time  when,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  fever  is  revolutionized  to  such  an  extent  in  its  nature  as  to  ptn 
from  a  non-contagious  to  a  contagious  disease.  ''  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
change  can  be  determined  by  rapidity,  or  extent  of  progress,  severity  of 
symptoms,  or  amount  of  mortality,  or  by  anything  within  the  cognizance  of 
the  senses,  on  which  the  mind  can  fix  as  a  limit,  to  separate  the  disease  as 
originally  constituted,  from  the  disease  as  altered  in  its  nature  and  power  by 
contingents.  If  there  be  nothing,  in  the  character  or  effects  of  the  disease, 
to  determine  when  it  has  acquired  the  contagious  property,  bow  can  the  ex- 
istence of  that  property  be  ascertained  ?"  In  the  instance  before  us,  as  in 
others  of  a  kindred  nature,  the  operation  in  question  is  mostly  inferred  from 
the  difficulty,  in  some  cases,  of  accounting  for  the  occurrence  and  progreii 
of  the  disease  on  any  other  principle ;  and  sooner  than  simply  recording  their 
inability  to  discover,  in  these  cases,  the  existence  of  the  ordinary  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  acknowledging  that  these  may  exist,  though  they  are  not  evident 
to  the  senses,  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the 
effects  to  a  power  very  different  from  that  to  which  the  disease  commonly 
owes  its  origin. 

Contagious  diseases  require  for  their  production  the  agency  of  specific 
causes.  Each  of  them  is  the  effect  of  a  special  cause  which  is  essential  to  its 
production,  and  gives  rise  to  no  other  complaint.  Again,  as  Dr.  Caldwell  re- 
marked long  ago,  there  are  no  half  truths  in  medicine  any  more  than  in  religion. 
Hence,  a  disease  is  contagions,  or  it  is  not.  A  complaint  contagious  onlj 
under  certain  circumstances  is  not  contagious  at  all.  *'If  yellow  fever  is 
contagious,"  says  Dr.  Barton,  '*it  is  a  law  of  the  disease.  This,  it  must 
carry  into  all  places  and  under  all  circumstances  (like  smallpox).  A  contin- 
gent  contagion  is  a  medical  misnomer,  is  void  of  a  precedent,  and  has  no  pa- 
rallel in  the  annals  of  the  science.  "=*  In  other  words,  no  disease  is  ever  con- 
tagious unless  it  has  originated  from  contagion,  and  contagious  diseases  can 
only  be  produced  by  their  respective  contagions.* 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  an  observation  long  since  made,  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, diseases  of  an  indubitably  contagious  character,  and  some,  uiH)n 
the  contagion  of  which  some  doubts  are  entertained,  appear  to  arise  sp<in- 
taneously,  and  cannot  be  traced  to  an  antecedent  communication  of  those 
affected  with  the  sick.  But  this  spontaneousness  of  origin  of  a  contagious 
power,  cannot  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  supposition  of  the  generation 
of  a  new  character  in  yellow  fever.     The  local  causes  of  the  latter,  accord- 

'  Bancroft,  p.  285.  «  Sanitary  Condition  of  New  Orleans,  in  1853,  p.  27:5. 

»  Arnold,  p.  C2. 
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log  not  only  to  the  non-contagionists,  bat  to  the  second  class  of  contin- 
gent contagionists  are  evident  In  the  case  of  the  other  diseases  referred  to, 
no  snch  causes  can  be  assigned  to  them — thej  never  arise  from  local  sources 
of  exhalation,  however  modified  and  concentrated  these  may  be.  We  know, 
in  fact,  of  no  cause  that  can  produce  them,  except  the  specific  poisons  to 
which  thej  are  ordinarily  found  to  be  dne.^  When  thej  occur  without  our 
being  able  to  trace  them  to  these,  the  result  is  mysterious,  unless  Dr.  Wil- 
liams is  right  in  supposing  the  cause  or  poison  of  these  (of  some  at  least) 
to  exist,  generally  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  at  all  times,  but  varying 
in  quantity  and  intensity,  as  scarlatina,  measles,  erysipelas,  hooping-cough, 
and  plague.'  Unless  we  admit  the  development  by  circumstances  which 
escape  our  means  of  observation  of  a  germ  heretofore  dormant  and  con- 
cealed, we  must  confess  our  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  occurrence ;  but  we 
cannot  conclusively  deny  the  agency  of  the  true  poison  and  attribute  the  dis- 
ease to  a  new  creation.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  is  in  such 
instances  no  transformation  of  a  non-contagious  into  a  contagious  disease, 
as  is  maintained  in  reference  to  the  yellow  fever. 

By  admitting  this  modification  of  a  contingent  contagionism,  we  should,  as 
already  stated,  violate  a  well-established  rule  in  philosophizing,  by  having 
recourse  to  more  causes  than  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion ;  first  referring  the  disease  to  a  local  cause,  and  next  maintaining  that  at 
times  it  is  due  to  another  species  of  poison,  of  a  diametrically  opposite 
character. 

In  a  word,  we  should  commit,  what  the  late  Dr.  Gurrie,  of  this  city, 
long  ago  called  a  physical  absurdity  {Bil.  Fev,,  p.  200),  by  admitting  that 
the  same  specific  disease  may  be  the  product  of  two  poisons  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  their  nature,  and  proceeding  from  sources  of  a  very  opposite  cha- 
racter— ^the  one  a  miasmal  poison  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  dead 
organic  matter;  the  other  an  animal  poison,  emitting  from  the  living  body, 
and  secreted  by  a  morbid  action  of  the  vessels,  or  a  peculiar  process  of  the 
disease. 

Dr.  Good  (ii.  65),  it  is  true,  and  perhaps  a  few  more,  maintains  that  hu- 
man and  other  effluvia  are  identical  in  nature,  and,  therefore,  can  produce 
identical  effects.  But  nothing  that  has,  as  yet,  been  adduced  on  the  subject, 
has  been  able  to  shake  the  belief  in  the  great  dissimilarity  of  the  poisons  in 
question,  and  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  diseases  resulting  from  their 
action  on  the  living  body  must  differ  materially  from  each  other  also.  For  this 
reason,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  complaints  arising  from  local  causes,  or 
materials  having  no  connection  with  the  human  body,  are  ever  contagious 
from  their  origin,  or  can  become  so  at  any  period  of  their  progress,  seeing 
that  this  power  depends  on  a  poison  elaborated  in  the  living  human  system.' 

*  DeTeze,  p.  140;  Beck,  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Phys.  Jouni.,  ii.  483;  Miller,  p.  96;  Bancroft, 
p.  104;  lb.,  Sequel,  pp.  194,  808. 

«  Williams,  on  Morbid  Poisons,  i.  117,  167,  259,  304 ;  lb.,  ii.  267. 

>  Blane,  Dissert.,  ii.  110;  Armstrong,  on  Typhus,  p.  299;  Snow,  on  Gontiniions  Mole- 
eular  Changes,  p.  84.   Lond.  1858. 
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In  support  of  the  idea  of  the  yellow  fever  becomiDg  at  timei  endowed  witk 
contagions  properties,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  ordinary  biliona  remittent 
fever  of  this  and  other  countries,  dysentery,  pnerperal  fever,  cholera,  &e., 
when  they  reign  epidemically  and  assume  a  malignant  character,  acquire  simi- 
lar properties,  and  are  communicated  from  the  sick.  It  is,  moreover,  alleged 
that  typhoid  or  typhus  fever,  though  arising  often  from  malarial  exhalations, 
is  nevertheless  generally  contagious;  and  that  the  latter  fever,  which  is 
always  so,  has  not  nnfrequently  been  the  result  of  the  accumulation  of  indi- 
viduals— healthy  or  sick — in  confined,  filthy,  and  ill-ventilated  localities,  thns 
exhibiting  an  example  of  the  new  generation  of  a  specific  contagions  viros. 
On  these  points,  however,  doubts,  to  say  the  least,  may  reasonably  be  enter- 
tained. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  contagiousness  of  bilious  fever ; 
and  among  the  practitioners  of  our  southern,  western,  and  other  States,  where 
the  disease  prevails  extensively,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  who  enter- 
tains a  different  sentiment.  That  disease  may  accrue  under  circumstances 
such  as  have  been  mentioned,  from  communication  with  cases  that  have  taken 
a  malignant  or  typhoid  character,  may  be  true ;  but  the  disease  thus  produced 
is  not  the  bilious  fever,  but  a  typhus  fever,  which,  when  the  former  prevails  epi- 
demically or  endemically,  may  be  associated  with  bilious  symptoms.  Indeed, 
on  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  the  instances  of  supposed  con- 
tagious communication  have  occurred  in  localities  where  the  disease  prevailed 
more  or  less  extensively,  and  where,  consequently,  we  cannot  say  positirdy 
that  the  attacks  would  not  have  taken  place  had  no  communication  with  the 
sick  been  held.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  dysentery.  The  disease  has 
long  been,  and  continues  to  be,  held  as  void  of  contagious  properties.  Dr. 
John  Hunter,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  averred  that  it  did  not  appear  to 
be  infectious  in  the  hospitals  of  Jamaica,  nor  during  the  epidemic  which  pre- 
vailed in  London  in  the  years  1779  and  1780.  While  not  disposed  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  the  disease  being  at  times  contagious,  that  clever  writer 
shrewdly  remarks  that  "there  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  a  question  of 
this  kind;  for  unless  the  proofs  of  infection  (contagion)  are  clear  and  decide<l, 
they  may  be  easily  confounded  with  the  effects  of  the  cause  that  is  generallj 
diffused  and  co-operating  upon  all  more  or  less,  such  as  the  cause  of  dysen- 
tery must  be."*  Like  bilious  fever,  dysentery  only  spreads  by  personal  com- 
munication when  combined  with  symptoms  of  a  typhous  character ;  nor  is  it 
less  possible  that  the  accumulation  of  dysenteric  patients,  under  circumstances 
Inimical  to  health,  will  create  disease;  but  that  disease  will  be  some  form  of 
malignant  fever,  combined,  if  dysentery  prevails  epidemically,  with  symptoms 
of  the  latter.^  It  may  happen,  also,  that  the  exhalations  issuing  from  the  bodies 
of  the  sick,  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  localities  where  they  are  crowded, 
and  the  noxious  effluvia  arising  from  their  excretions,  irritate  the  gastro- 

•  Transactions  of  London  College  of  Physicians,  p.  177.  See  also  Ballingale.  p.  40; 
Williams,  ii.  570,  oSO;  Dublin,  Hosp.  Reports,  iii.  10,  70;  Renton,  Edinb.  Med.-Ctir. 
Trans.,  ii.  370;  Bancroft,  pp.  643,  644. 

'  Broassais,  Phlegm.  Chron.,  iii.  24 ;  Wood,  1st  ed.,  i.  670. 
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intestinal  macons  membrane,  especially  in  hot  and  damp  weather,  and  will 
gire  rise  to  the  disease  in  times  of  epidemic.  But  in  all  this  no  one  can  dis- 
corer  the  existence  of  contagion,  properly  so  called. 

As  regards  the  cholera,  I  can  have  little  to  say,  being  a  decided  disbeliever 
in  its  contagiousness — an  opinion  entertained  by  a  large  majority  of  the  pro- 
fession.* Nor  shall  I  dwell  on  the  subject  of  erysipelas,  the  contagiousness 
of  which  is  denied,  and  I  think  justly,  by  the  highest  authorities.  It  is  a 
disease  frequently  observed  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  Nevertheless,  Andral 
remarks  that  the  opinion  of  its  contagiousness  ''retains  advocates  nowhere 
but  in  England.  '  It  will  not  bear  examination,  and  is  daily  overthrown  by 
the  result  of  observation."*  Even  Dr.  Williams,  who  inclines  to  that  opinion, 
disbelieves  the  power  of  the  system,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  generate 
the  poison,  which  he  refers  to  a  principle  existing  at  all  times  in  the  atmo- 
sphere (i.  259).  Hence,  even  if  this  be  correct,  there  is  no  transformation 
of  a  non-contagious  to  a  contagious  disease.  For  what  relates  to  the  sup- 
posed contagiousness  of  pucqieral  fever,  I  must  content  myself  with  referring 
the  reader  to  the  work  of  my  excellent  friend.  Dr.  Meigs,  who  has  investi- 
gated the  subject  with  his  usual  talent  and  ingenuity. 

I  will  go  further,  and  maintain  that  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers — whether 
they  be  the  same  or  separate  diseases — are  not  only  originally  non-contagious, 
bnt  are  never  transformed,  strictly  speaking,  into  a  disease  of  that  kind.  They 
are  not  produced  by  secreted  poisons,  but  by  effluvia  generated  by  foul  excre- 
tions, often  by  noxious  miasms  having  a  different  origin.  But  whether  the 
effluvia  arise  from  the  body  of  the  sick,  or  from  other  sources,  these  diseases 
are  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  substances  which  eitlier  never  were,  or 
no  longer  are,  connected  with  the  body ;  and  when  they  are  communicated  to 
those  coming  in  contact  with  the  sick  in  localities  calculated  to  further  the 
concentration  or  increase  the  amount  and  virulence  of  those  effluvia,  thev 
cannot  justly  be  said  to  have  been  transformed  into  contagious  complaints, 
since  neither  in  such  cases  nor  in  any  other  are  they  produced  by  the  secre- 
tion of  specific  poisons,  which  alone  could  impart  to  them  that  character. 
That  this  is  true,  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  persons  in  health,  when  long 
confined  in  close  and  filthy  apartments,  will  often  produce  a  miasm  similar  to 
that  which  frequently  surrounds  the  bodies  of  those  affected  with  malignant 
fever.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  such  excretions  will  be  more  tardy  in  their 
effects  than  those  eliminated  in  putrid  fevers,  for  the  latter  are  in  a  vitiated 
or  putrescent  state  at  the  very  moment  of  their  formation,  and  must  hence 
necessarily  become  rapidly  pestiferous.  But  no  material  difference  exists  be- 
tween them,  as  is  obvious  from  their  producing  similar  effects.  Were  those 
diseases  the  offspring  of  specific  secreted  poisons,  they  could  not  originate  in, 
and  be  transmitted  by,  persons  in  health  at  the  time,  and  remaining  so,  for  it 

1  JamisoD,  Twining,  Annersley,  Orton,  Moreat,  Taylor,  India,  Smimow,  Lefevre,  Gibbs, 
Bnssel,  Barry,  Cbambert,  Brierre  de  Boismont,  Gallois,  Junnichen,  Foy,  Panel,  Yerat, 
Banrn,  Gendrin,  Molison,  Mackintosh,  Budd,  Tullock,  and  Williams. 

*  Conn  de  Pathologie  Interne,  p.  460. 
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is  impossible  to  snppose  that  these  woold  not  be  affected  by  poisons  secreted 
in,  and  eliminated  from,  their  own  systems — ^the  vfery  secretion  of  sach  poisons 
implying  the  existence  of  disease  in  the  system  so  secreting  them. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

NATURE  OP  THE  YELLOW  FEVEE  POISON. 

The  many  facts  that  have  been  presented  in  the  foregoing  chapters  re1ati?e 
to  the  history  and  progress  of  the  yellow  fever  in  this  city,  as  well  as  to 
others,  of  similar  import,  that  have  been  observed  elsewhere,  taken  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  non-contagionsness  of  the  disease,  prove  that  in  most  instances 
the  latter  conld  not  have  been  derived  from  abroad ;  and  that  in  other  in- 
stances, of  a  less  conclnsive  character,  the  importation  has  not  been  satii- 
factorily  made  out,  and,  from  analogy,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  not  having 
taken  place.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  localitki 
within  the  yellow  fever  zone,  facts  have  occasionally  occurred,  which,  if  cor- 
rectly reported  and  interpreted,  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  explain  on 
the  principles  I  have  throughout  advocated,  and  would  be  calcnlated  to 
create  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many,  even  among  those  who  disbelieve  the 
contagiousness  of  the  disease,  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine  of  do- 
mestic origin,  or  its  applicability  to  all  cases,  as  well  as  to  lead  some  to 
attribute  not  only  a  few,  but  most  epidemics,  especially  those  occurring  in 
temperate  climates,  to  importation  from  the  legitimate  birthplace  of  the  dis- 
ease— tropical  regions  ;  and,  consequentl}',  to  regard  it  as  susceptible  of 
transmission  from  oue  place  to  another,  more  or  less  contiguous,  within  or 
beyond  those  regions. 

To  reconcile  such  facts  with  the  known  non-transportability  of  ordintrr 
non-contagious  malarial  poisons,  and  with  the  denial  of  personal  contagion, 
or  with  the  rapid  spread  of  the  disease  in  cases  where  it  could  not  be  traced 
to  personal  communication  with  the  sick,  several  theories  have  been  sog- 
gested.  According  to  one  set  of  physicians,  the  poison  of  the  yellow 
fever — which  some  regard  as  a  miasm  produced  by  materials  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  living  body,  and  others  as  a  contagious  virus  evolved 
from  the  sick — is  carried  from  place  to  place,  in  ships,  merchandise,  clothef. 
about  the  persons  of  travellers,  &c.,  and,  as  the  contagionists  aver,  in  the 
system  of  the  sick ;  and,  when  so  imported,  is  multiplied  and  extended  epi- 
demically by  assimilating  to  its  own  nature  something  it  meets  with  there. 
In  other  words,  the  peculiar  poisonous  eflluvium,  which,  if  imported  into  » 
perfectly  clean  locality,  would  occasion  no  evil  effect,  acts  very  differentjT 
when  brought,  during  hot  weather,  into  a  place  replete  with  materiahj  from 
which  issue  morbid  exhalations ;  for  it  then  plays  on  those  materials  the  part  of 
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a  ferment,  and  through  their  agency  is  enabled  to  reproduce  itself,  or  oat  of 
them  to  give  origin  to  a  substance  of  the  same  nature,  and  endowed  with  iden- 
tical properties,  as  yeast  is  generated  during  the  vinous  fermentation  which 
yeast  has  set  in  motion. 

Such  is  the  belief,  I  repeat,  of  a  respectable  body  of  physicians — conta- 
gionists  and  non-contagionists — who  differ,  however,  in  this,  that  when  the 
disease  is  thus  introduced,  the  former  believe  it  is  communicated  from  the 
sick  to  the  well ;  while  the  others  view  it  as  transmissible  only  through  the 
agency  of  the  contaminated  atmosphere.  If  we  admit  this,  we  have  certainly 
an  easy  explanation  of  the  difficulties  by  which  the  question  of  the  origin 
and  dissemination  of  the  disease  among  us  and  elsewhere  is  not  unfrequently 
beset,  and  we  need  no  longer  trouble  ourselves  about  seeking  for  proofs 
of  the  domestic  origin  of  the  yellow  fever.  We  must  cease  to  deny  the  im- 
portation of  the  latter  on  the  ground  that  it  is  void  of  contagious  properties. 
The  transportation  of  this  ferment,  from  place  to  place,  can  present  no 
greater  difficulty  than  that  of  any  other  ferment.  The  means  by  which  it  can 
be  effected  may  generally  be  discovered,  and  have,  indeed,  been  invariably 
pointed  out ;  the  quantity  of  it  required  is  small ;  and  as,  when  it  finds  the 
proper  materials  to  act  upon,  and  a  suitable  temperature  to  insure  the  success 
of  its  nefarious  agency,  it  spreads  widely,  and  may,  though  originally  of  tri- 
fling amount,  poison  the  greater  part  or  even  the  entire  extent  of  a  city,  it 
follows  that  every  time  the  disease  breaks  out  in  this  country,  or  elsewhere, 
we  may  justifiably  lay  it  to  the  score  of  importation,  not  only  when  its  local 
origin  cannot  be  made  out  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner,  but  in  instances 
when  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  local  causes  capable  of  producing  the  effect 
could  without  much  effort  be  pointed  out. 

Plausible  as  the  theory  may  seem,  and  much  as  it  may  assist  in  explaining 
facts  which  otherwise  might  appear  to  some  as  of  an  intricate  character,  un- 
less by  reverting  to  the  doctrine  of  direct  importation,  it  is  open  to  strong 
objections.  It  would  be  so  even  were  the  ferment  viewed  in  the  light  of  a 
contagious  fomity,  the  product  of  a  diseased  body ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  it  could  in  that  case  assimilate  to  itself  the  products  of  the  mate- 
rials it  meets  with  elsewhere ;  since  these  products  issue  from  materials  of  a 
totaUy  different  kind,  which  have  no  affinity  with  the  other,  and  could 
scarcely  be  converted  into  anything  like  it.  The  effluvium  thus  generated 
would  be  a  compound  of  a  contagious  vinis,  the  product  of  an  organic  ope- 
ration going  on  in  a  living  body,  and  of  exhalations  resulting  from  the  de- 
composition of  dead  organic  matter.  It  would,  itself,  when  thus  formed, 
become  endowed  with  the  power  of  occasioning  a  disease,  also  possessing 
contagious  properties,  transmissible  from  one  individual  to  another,  and  simi- 
lar to  the  one  produced  by  the  ferment  alone,  and  without  the  assistance  of 
the  infectious  exhalations  in  question.  All  this  appears  incomprehensible, 
and  must  be  passed  by  without  further  comment. 

The  views  of  those  who,  while  disbelieving  the  contagiousness  of  yellow 
fever,  or  admitting  that  in  any  epidemic  described  by  them  the  disease  did  not 
manifest  properties  of  the  kind,  contend  nevertheless  for  the  mode  of  intro- 
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daction  referred  to,  are  not  more  satisfactory.  It  most  be  mnembered  tkat 
the  correctness  of  the  facts  adduced,  as  imparting  an  appearance  of  proba- 
bility to  the  doctrine  of  importation,  and  lending  support  to  that  of  infee- 
tious  fermentation,  is  of  more  than  problematical  character ;  that  we  can 
scarcely  point  ont  a  single  instance  of  the  kind  that  may  not  be  explained  in 
some  other  way;  that  many  of  those  that  were  set  forth  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence by  the  new-fangled  importationists  hare  been  completely  refuted  on 
the  most  satisfactory  grounds,  and  that  others,  if  not  yet  refuted,  do  not 
appear  likely  to  share  a  different  fate  as  soon  as  the  task  is  taken  in  hand  by 
some  competent  inquirer.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  in  no  well- 
authenticated  instance  has  the  disease  been  communicated  by  clothing  or 
merchandise ;  that  even  in  those  instances  in  which  such  an  origin  appears 
entitled  to  most  credence,  the  disease  did  not  extend,  and  ceased  with  the 
death  or  recovery  of  the  individual  who  had  introduced  it,  or  who  may  have 
sickened  after  exposure  to  the  objects  through  means  of  which  the  matter 
of  infection  was  introduced — whether  the  hold  of  a  vessel  or  steamboau— 
the  effects  of  the  passengers — merchandise,  or  trunks  of  clothes — supposing 
the  occurrence  possible;  and  that,  consequently,  the  most  that  could  be 
made  out  of  them  is,  that  such  articles  had  been  impregnated  with  infections 
effluvia  which  were  dissipated  as  soon  as  exposed  to  the  air.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  in  addition,  that  in  every  instance  in  which  the  disease  has 
been  traced  to  a  ship,  its  cause  was  local  in  the  latter,  and,  as  already  stated, 
did  not  spread  its  morbid  influence  beyond  a  short  distance,  and  that  the  influ- 
ence ceased  to  be  felt  after  its  removal  or  the  dissipation  of  the  effluvia  it 
had  left  behind.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  he  remembered  that  hundreds 
of  facts  occurring  in  places  where  the  importation  is  supposed  to  have  been 
effected — or  in  others,  more  or  less  near — establish  conclusively  the  local 
origin  of  the  disease ;  and  that  if,  in  a  few  instances,  there  is  wanting  some 
link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  respectinp^  such  an  origin,  we  must,  instead  of 
conchiding  in  favour  of  the  exotic  origin  of  the  poison,  base  our  opinioDS 
concerning  those  obscure  instances  on  analogy  with  those  in  which  the  evi- 
dence is  more  complete.  But  let  this  be  as  it  may,  in  some  iustances  the 
disease  has  broken  out  among  us,  and  elsewhere,  under  circumstances  when 
no  ferment  could  have  been  introduced.  Xo  doubt,  had  vessels  from  tht 
West  Indies,  or  with  offensive  bilge-water,  reached  our  wharves  at  the  pro- 
pitious season,  they  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  means  of  conveyance. 
]$ut  there  was  no  clew  to  the  supposition,  and  the  disease  was  then,  as  it 
must  now  be  admitted  to  have  been,  the  offspring  of  domestic  causes.  If 
such  was  the  case  then,  why  should  we  suppose  that  in  other  seasons,  when 
vessels  have  arrived  from  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  Ac,  they  have  carried  an 
infectious  ferment,  and  that  the  disease  which  ensued  was  the  product  of  the 
chemical  action  of  this,  on  the  materials  it  met  with  after  it  reached  its  new 
destination  ?  There  is  no  more  necessity  for  such  a  belief  at  one  period  than 
at  another. 

The  idea  of  this  assimilative  fermentation,  like  the  phenomena  of  perpe- 
tuation it  is  adduced  to  explain,  can  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  that  of 
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a  mere  hypothesis,  nnsustained  by  a  single  well-accredited  fact  or  plausible 
analogy.  The  property  in  question  is  not  an  attribute  of  any  known  Tariety 
of  non-contagions  febrile  poisons. 

If  the  exotic  ferment  reproduces  itself  in  the  way  mentioned,  there  must 
be,  in  the  places  where  it  is  introduced,  materials  of  the  kind  necessary  to 
bring  about  the  elaboration  of  the  particular  poison  giving  rise  to  the  yellow 
fever.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  could  not  be  multiplied  by  an  assimilating  fer- 
mentation. Its  originating  in  tropical  and  southern  regions,  evidently  indi- 
cates, too,  that  it  requires  the  concurrence  of  high  and  long-continued  heat, 
and  sources  of  infectious  decomposition.  If  such  materials  and  such  heats 
produce  the  disease  and  its  generating  ferment  there,  or  if  they  do  so  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship  navigating  in  hot  climates,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  may 
not  generate  it  in  temperate  regions,  and  even  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  our 
Middle  States,  provided  circumstances  of  analogous  character  present  them- 
selves. 

Now,  when  taking  into  view  the  admission  of  the  existence  in  this  city 
in  1853,  and  in  all  places,  indeed,  where  the  yellow  fever  is  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced,  of  the  materials  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  imported  fer- 
ment, we  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  other  influencing  agent — high  atmo- 
spheric heat — it  is  discovered  that  the  circumstances  under  which  the  fever 
exists  here  and  in  other  parts  of  temperate  regions,  and  prevailed  in  this  city 
daring  the  summer  mentioned,  correspond  exactly  with  those  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  it  appears  within  the  tropics;  for  on  turning  to  the  history  of 
the  epidemics  of  the  disease  that  have  prevailed  here  and  in  other  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  yellow  fever  re- 
quires for  its  development  a  certain  range  of  atmospherical  temperature — 
never  appearing  in  seasons  not  characterized,  during  some  length  of  time,  by 
a  heat  equal  to  that  existing  within  the  tropics;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  latter,  the  materials  of  infectious  exhalation  are  analogous  to  those  which 
in  temperate  regions  are  supposed  requisite  for  furnishing  the  matter  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  ferment.  In  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  local  peculiarities  and 
atmospheric  conditions  of  places  where  the  disease  is  supposed  or  admitted  to 
originate,  the  same  are  found  to  exist  in  localities  where  it  is  thought  to  have 
been  transmitted,  and  to  have  taken  root  From  this  the  conclusion  is  natu- 
ral, that  as  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  poison  exist 
in  this  and  other  cities  and  towns  of  middle  latitudes  where  the  fever  pre- 
vails ;  as  the  fever  cannot  break  out  and  spread  there  unless  such  materials 
exist,  and  as  in  these  places,  to  use  the  words  of  an  American  writer  who  has 
investigated  the  subject  with  great  care,  the  summer  and  autumnal  seasons 
are  frequently  characterized  by  meteorological  phenomena,  which  render 
them,  in  effect  tropical,  the  supposition  of  an  exotic  poison  reproducing 
itself  by  an  assimilative  fermentation  is  totally  unnecessary  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  yellow  fever  epidemics.  (Smith,  p.  84.)  The  more  unnecessary, 
indeed,  because  the  fever,  as  we  have  seen,  has  occurred  without  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  importation — a  result,  the  truth  of  which  is  fully  admitted 
by  some  of  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  doctrine  in  question. 
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It  has  been  farther  objected,  and  with  mnch  reason,  that  it  woald  be  im- 
possible, on  the  sapposition  of  the  poison  operating  as  a  spark  thrown  aiDong 
highly  combustible  materials,  and  reproducing  itself  by  assimilating  existing 
materials  to  its  own  nature,  to  acconnt  for  the  slow  and  progressiTe  manner 
in  which  localities  nsnally  become  pestilential.  (Smith,  p.  85.)  If  the  theory 
in  question  were  correct,  the  air  of  a  whole  city,  so  far  from  becoming  gra- 
dually infected,  would  very  soon  assume  a  pestiferous  character ;  for  the  poi- 
son being  scattered  by  the  wind,  would  quickly  reproduce  itself  alike  in 
every  quarter.  The  laws  which  govern  the  changes  occurring  in  fermenting 
mixtures  will  not  hold  in  the  pre8.ent  case ;  for  in  all  instances  with  which 
we  are  as  yet  acquainted,  the  fermenting  materials  exist  in  a  palpable  form; 
whereas,  in  the  present,  both  the  ferment  supposed  to  act,  and  the  efflam 
upon  which  it  is  to  act,  arc  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  obscryation. 

Besides,  there  are  no  facts  to  justify  the  supposition  that  specific  germs  or 
aeriform  poisons  assimilate  others  to  their  own  nature.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
poison  of  yellow  fever  is  absorbed  by  the  soil,  and  by  the  adventitious  mate- 
rials by  which  the  latter  is  covered;  that  when  thus  combined  with  cormpt- 
ing  materials,  it  induces  therein  a  peculiar  fermentation,  by  which  it  is  repro- 
duced, and  is  subsequently  exhaled  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  primarily 
of  domestic  origin,  the  answer  is  easily  found.  The  supposition  is  purely 
gratuitous ;  and,  being  neither  supported  by  facts  nor  warranted  by  analogy, 
must  make  room — especially  when  we  remember  those  instances  where  the 
importation  of  a  ferment  was  in  every  way  inadmissible — ^for  the  theory 
which  ascribes  the  yellow  fever  to  a  poison  generated  in  the  localities  where 
it  breaks  out,  and  whence  it  spreads  epidemically. 

The  theory,  or  rather  hypothesis,  proceeds  on  several,  indeed  on  nothing 
but,  assumptions.  It  assumes  that  contagion  is  a  ferment ;  that  the  gas,  or 
exhalation,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  that  contaminates  the  atmosphere  in  an 
infected  place,  is  susceptible  of  fermentation  ;  and  that  the  product  is  the 
same  as  the  ferment  which  excites  it.  So  far  as  true  contagions  are  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  asked  if  it  be  proven  that  they  are  ferments.  Does  the 
smallpox,  or  scarlet  fever,  or  rubeolic  poison  act  in  that  way?  If  they  arc 
ferments,  their  effects  are  produced  on  the  living  body,  not  on  surrounding 
materials.  They  always  require  the  presence,  at  a  greater  or  shorter  distance, 
of  an  individual  labouring  under  the  disease.  Again,  as  no  one  has  as  yet 
been  able  to  seize  and  analyze  the  particular  something  which  contaminates 
the  atmosphere,  and  acts  as  the  efficient  or  remote  cause  of  fever,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is  susceptible  of  fermentation  ;  and  to  say 
that  that  same  cause,  when  introduced  in  any  place,  reproduces  its  like,  by  a 
chemical  operation,  on  surrounding  materials,  is  only  to  say  what  no  one  eaa 
prove. 

The  ferment  thus  contended  for,  if  it  really  exists,  appears  to  require  only 
certain  kinds  of  impurities,  to  be  enabled  to  produce  the  mischief  in  question. 
It  produces  no  effect  when  introduced  in  an  atmosphere  which  gives  rise  to 
autumnal  fever.  Here  there  is  no  yellow  fever  fermentation — no  transforma- 
tion of  the  kind  mentioned.     The  disease  does  not  exist  beyond  the  limits  of 
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the  Tebicle  bj  which  it  has  been  introduced.  Let  a  Tessel  with  the  yellow 
feTcr  on  board,  or  with  her  hold  brimful  of  the  West  India  atmosphere,  stop 
Bear  the  swampy  shores  of  the  Delaware  or  Chesapeake,  at  the  Balize,  or  near 
a  thousand  places  that  might  be  cited ;  let  her  land  passengers  and  merchan- 
dise, and  no  ill  effect  will  result — no  fermentation  and  transformation  will 
ensue.  Indi?iduals  who  go  on  board  will  possibly  take  the  fever,  but  those 
who  leare  will  communicate  no  fermentative  leaven. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  power  attributed  to  the  yellow  fever  ferment  is 
only  exerted  on  the  impure  air  of  certain  localities.  Let  this  impurity  be 
wanting,  and,  however  extensively  the  materials  producing  common  fevers 
may  exist,  we  shall  have  no  yellow  fever.  This  requisite  impurity  exists  only 
in  cities  or  towns,  principally  commercial  ones.  Now,  it  has  been  asked 
whether  the  malaria  of  these  is  inert  and  harmless  of  itself,  and  whether,  in 
the  absence  of  the  ferment  in  question,  it  produces  no  morbid  effects.  Need 
I  say  that  the  answer  is,  hy  no  means  f  Many  localities  where  yellow  fever 
prevails  occasionally,  or  often — sometimes  during  the  very  time  when  the  dis- 
eiase  is  in  existence — are  visited  more  or  less  extensively  by  remittent  fevers, 
80  analogous  to  those  we  daily  see  in  the  outskirts  of  our  cities,  or  in  rural 
districts,  that  every  one  is  forced  to  admit  their  identity  with  the  latter,  and 
hence  to  view  them  as  the  product  of  the  same  cause.  In  other  localities, 
pore  remittent  fevers  rarely  show  themselves,  but  they  do  so  occasionally  in 
nearly  all ;  and  in  many  more  instances  cases  occur,  which,  if  not  pure,  are 
nevertheless  so  akin  to  the  former,  that  they  cannot  but  be  looked  upon  as 
belonging  to  the  same  family  of  diseases. 

Dr.  Drake,  from  whom  I  borrow  this  objection,  remarks  that,  in  the  coun- 
try, this  agent  is  generated  in  swamps  and  other  humid  places,  where  the 
recrements  of  plants  and  insects  are  subjected  to  decomposition ;  in  the  towns, 
where  yellow  fever  oftenest  prevails,  other  vegetable  recrements,  animal  ex- 
uviae, and  exhalations  and  secretions  from  a  dense  population  are  subjected 
to  the  same  decomposition.  As  the  decomposable  materials  are  not  identical, 
the  products  of  the  fermentation  cannot  be  identical.  The  rural  malaria  pro- 
daces  one  modification  of  fever,  the  civic  another.  Now,  is  it  not  remarkable, 
when  these  malaria  approach  so  near  to  perfect  identity,  that  the  imported 
ferment  should  readily  change  the  civic  malaria  into  yellow  fever  gas,  but 
produce  no  effect  whatever  on  the  rural  malaria  ?  When  the  two,  judging  by 
their  effects,  so  far  from  being  distinct  species,  are  not  even  striking  varieties, 
how  is  it  that  the  foul  air  of  an  infected  port  or  ship,  or  the  exhalations  from 
the  body  of  a  yellow  fever  patient,  can  start  one  into  active  and  deleterious 
fermentation,  and  be  utterly  inert  when  mingled  with  the  other  ?^ 

Let  it  not  be  said,  in  support  of  the  belief,  that  cases  occur  in  which  ves- 
sels or  steamboats  have  deposited,  during  the  few  days  or  hours  they  remained 
at  a  wharf,  a  poisonous  agent  of  some  sort,  which  continued  to  thrive  and 
spread  its  baneful  effects  after  the  departure  of  the  instrument  of  its  intro- 
dnction ;  and  that  the  latter,  after  making  the  fatal  deposit,  and  being  removed 
from  the  spot  it  had  helped  to  contaminate,  ceased  to  be  itself  a  focus  of  in- 

*  »  Drske,  U.  292. 
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fection.  The  occurrence,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  yellow  feyer,  does  not  appear 
to  be  probable,  and  has  ne?er  been  fully  established ;  and  woold,  if  tme,  be 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  result  of  former  experience  here,  and  in  maay 
places  where  the  disease  has  often  been  observed.  Were  the  yellow  ferer 
contagious — ^had  it,  in  the  instance  in  question,  manifested  properties  of  the 
kind,  its  continuance  after  the  departure  of  the  ressel  which  brought  it  cooM 
readily  be  understood.  The  event  has  often  been  noticed,  and  can  admit  of 
no  doubt,  so  far  as  concerns  contagious  complaints ;  but  the  idea  of  its  occur- 
ring in  relation  to  diseases  of  a  non-contagious  character  is  not  founded  on 
fact  or  analogies.  It  is,  at  best,  a  mere  hypothesis.  We  know  of  no  febrile 
or  other  poison  producing  a  disease  of  that  character  which  is  capable  of 
giving  rise  to  effects  such  as  are  here  ascribed  to  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
yellow  fever.  We  know  of  no  instance  in  regard  to  any  etiological  pheno- 
mena whatsoever  to  which  we  may  appeal  as  affording  a  plausible  analogy. 

The  yellow  fever,  though  far  from  being  identical  with,  or  a  mere  aggravated 
form  of,  ordinary  malarial  fevers,  is  nevertheless  of  the  same  family  of  d» 
eases.    Arising,  as  we  have  seen,  from  local  sources  of  infection,  it  ia  like 
them  a  malarial  fever  also;  and  the  poison  by  which  it  is  prodaccd,  however 
varying  from  those  which  give  rise  to  the  several  forms  of  the  above-mentioned 
fevers,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  possess,  when  carried  anywhere  in  skipi 
or  otherwise,  properties  very  different  from  those  with  which  the  others  are 
endowed.     Yet  nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  observed  in  regard  to  these. 
The  poison  of  the  African  remittent  fever,  of  the  Chagres  fever,  of  the  renut- 
tcnt  bilious  fever  of  other  parts  of  hot  climates  or  of  our  own  latitudes,  fau 
never  been  known  or  even  supposed  to  prodocc  the  self-perpetuating  pheno- 
mena alluded  to.     The  same  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  relation  to  all  kiudred 
poisons ;  and  until  an  exception  to  the  rule  can  be  satisfactorily  made  out,  we 
arc  justified  in  doubting  that  matters  take  a  different  course  in  regard  to  the 
yellow  fever.     We  must,  I  repeat,  view  the  idea  under  consideration  in  the 
light  of  a  mere  hypothesis,  an  assertion  to  be  i)rovcd.     Besides,  it  multi- 
plies causes  without  necessity.    To  insure  the  production  of  the  fermentatioo 
in  question,  a  peculiar  impure  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  necessary,  and  that 
impurity  can  only  be  found  in  certain  localities.    Now,  the  fever  occurs  often 
under  circumstances  which,  to  say  the  least,  render  it  probable  that  it  aro:$e 
solely  from  the  deleterious  action  of  those  very  conditions  of  localities  above 
referred  to,  without  the  addition  of  any  extraneous  agent.     If  such  is  the 
case  in  those  instances,  there  can  be  no  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  the 
supposition  of  the  introduction  of  that  agent,  the  existence  of  which  cannot 
in  any  case  be  proved,  to  account  for  the  production  of  the  disease  in  others. 

By  the  larger  number  of  those  who  advocate  the  hypothesis  under  con- 
sideration, nothing  is  said  of  the  manner  in  which  the  assimilation  contended 
for  is  effected,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  poison  which  acta  as  the  ferment,  or  of 
that  of  the  compounds  which,  being  formed  by  the  process,  may  thus  he  car- 
ried from  pliice  to  place.  Uaviug  assumed,  as  an  incontestable  fact,  that  the 
disease  in  the  instances  they  describe  was  not  of  a  strictly  local  origin,  hot 
due  to  a  cause,  one  of  the  elements  of  which  was  derived  from  abroad,  ihej 
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wisely  abstain  from  all  explanation  as  regards  the  nature  of  that  element,  or 
the  manner  in  which  it.  operates  in  the  generation  of  the  febrile  poison,  and 
leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclnsions  in  the  premises.  Others,  more 
ventarons  than  the  preceding,  fancy  they  can  solve  the  difficulty,  and  confi- 
dently affirm  that  the  travelling  morbific  fermentative  agent,  as  well  as  the 
poison  which  resnlts  from  its  operation,  and  gives  rise,  when  formed,  to  the 
yellow  fever,  consists,  like  those  of  most  other,  if  not  all,  zymotic  diseases,  in 
living  organized  microscopic  beings.  By  some,  these  beings  are  referred  to 
the  animal,  by  others,  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  By  all,  they  are  regarded 
as  produced  oat  of  pre-existing  germs,  under  peculiar  and  favourable  circum- 
stances of  locality  an^d  atmosphere,  and  as  capable  of  propagating  and  mul- 
tiplying to  an  indefinite  extent  whenever  and  wherever  those  circumstances 
are  found  to  exist,  and  of  giving  rise,  by  their  deleterious  action  on  the 
system,  to  particular  morbific  effects. 

Whether  the  organic  germs  which  constitute  the  matter  of  this  travelling, 
transportable,  and  contagious  poison  be  animalcular  or  fungous,  the  mode  of 
their  prompt,  active,  and  wide  propagation  and  extension  offers  no  difficulty 
to  the  advocates  of  the  theory.  They  do  not  entertain  the  idea  that  those 
germs  assimilate  to  their  own  nature  something  they  meet  with  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  certain  localities.  In  this  field  of  interesting  inquiry  and  hypothe- 
sis the  suggestion  is  offered,  as  at  least  a  reasonable  conjecture,  that  in  the 
animal  exhalations,  infinitely  abundant  and  varied,  that  are  collected  about 
the  dense  population  of  a  crowded  city,  these  organic  germs  may  find  occa- 
sionally all  the  elements  essential  to  their  germination  and  growth,  and  may 
propagate  and  multiply  themselves  in  an  atmosphere  thus  saturated  with  the 
pabulum  adapted  to  their  support  and  development.  ''A  bulb  or  a  seed," 
says  Dr.  Dickson,  "which  vegetates  in  the  soil  ordinarily,  may,  as  we  see 
every  day,  grow  without  soil,  if  laid  upon  a  surface  which  conveys  moisture 
to  its  roots,  as  in  the  flourishiug  of  rice  laid  upon  damp  cotton,  and  the 
budding  of  a  hyacinth  in  a  glass  bulb  filled  with  water.  Nay,  the  air-plants, 
properly  so  called,  furnish  us  with  a  still  closer  analogy;  and  perhaps  we  may 
find  another  in  the  history  of  those  minute  insects  which  will  produce  several 
generations  successively  without  access  to  their  special  food  or  habitation,  as 
the  aphis,  and  the  common  tick  of  our  southern  country.''  Thus,  then,  whe- 
ther we  regard  the  materies  morhi  of  epidemic  contagions  as  of  animal  or 
vegetable  character,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  their  propagation 
and  extension  under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  ''favoured  generally,  as  we 
notice,  by  heat,  moisture,  and  atmospheric  stillness,  and  repressed  more  or 
less  by  the  opposite  conditions  of  dryness,  heat,  and  ventilation,  by  winds  or 
dilution  of  air."^ 

The  animalcular  hypothesis  is  of  old  date,  and  enumerates  to  the  present 
time  warm  partisans,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  etiology  of  pestilential 
or  malignant  fevers  generally,  and  of  the  one  under  present  consideration 
among  them;  and  in  latter  years  has  been  extended  to  the  explanation  of  the 
production  and  diffusion  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  and  other  spreading  diseases. 

1  Dickson,  pp.  60,  61,  new  edit,  1865. 
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In  reference  to  these  seyeral  diseases,  Bradley,^  Plenii,'  Oattoni/  Grmwford,* 
Mojon/  S.  BrowD,^  Holland/  Drake/  Wood/  arognier,**  Nott/^  Graai," 
Rasori/'  Milroy/*  and  others,"  repeat  mnch  that  was  said  in  former  dayi  bj 
Yarro,  Lacretins,  Golnmella,  Yitravios,  Kircher,  Yalisnieri,  Lancisi,  Lia- 
neus,  Njander,  Bicia»  Hortseker,  and  MonfiQet. 

The  second  hypothesis — ^that  which  ascribes  febrile  epidemics  to  the  toxi- 
cological  efforts  of  microscopic  fungi,  is  of  as  ancient  origin  as  the  former — 
probably  of  greater  antiquity — and  has  receiTed  the  sanction  of  high  medicti 
anthorities  from  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters  to  the  present  day.  Hood, 
in  his  work  on  pestilence  (p.  91),  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  mbigo, 
or  mildew — a  dew  impregnated  with  highly  corrosive  powers — ^was  anciently 
deemed  one  of  the  causes  of  epidemic  diseases.  Blasting  and  mildew  are 
noted  in  the  sacred  writings  as  though  there  existed  a  physical  rdation 
between  them  and  the  plague;  and  the  establishment^  by  the  Romaos,  of  the  ' 
futa  ruhigalia,  and  the  worshipping  of  an  imaginary  god  under  the  namenf 
Robigo  to  avert  calamity  on  grain,  and  indirectly  on  the  hnman  species  and 
the  animal  creation  generally,  implies  a  knowledge  on  their  part  of  the  per 
nicious  effects  of  these  fungi.*'  In  more  modem  times,  epizootics  have  bcei 
referred  to  that  cause ;''  while  Forestus,  Schriber,  and  Diemerbroeck,  the  de- 
scribers  of  the  mortal  plague  of  1252,  of  the  black  plague  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, of  Dantzic  in  1709,  of  Oczacoff  in  1739,  and  Hoffman,  in  his  aceonnt  of 
the  occurrences  of  1693  and  1694,  mention  the  extensive  development  of 
such  phenomena^  attributing  to  them  greater  or  less  agency  in  the  prodnctioB 
of  the  evil ;  and  Agricola  and  others  regarded  them  as  indicative  of  eztensiTe 
disease."    In  our  own  days,  Hecker'(p.  205),  is  not  far  from  conceding  to 

'  The  Plague  of  Marseilles  considered,  pp.  20,  21.     1721. 

>  Op.  Med.  Phys.     1762.  *  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  do  M^.,  x.  104. 

^  Remarks  on  Quarantines,  Baltimore  Observer,  April  and  August,  1807 ;  Med.  Re- 
posit.,  xi.  86.  87. 

'  Intcmo  alia  natura  del  Miasmo  Choleroso  Asiatico,  Lucca,  1832.  A  French  truuk- 
tion  of  this  clover  essay,  by  Julia  de  Fontanelle,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1832.  See 
review  of  it  in  the  N.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum. 

•  Dissertation  on  Bil.  Malign.  Fever,  Boston,  1797,  p.  9. 

'  On  the  Hypothesis  of  Insect  Life,  in  Med.  Notes,  chap,  xxxiv.,  Am.  ed. 

*  A  Practical  Treatise,  &c.,  on  £pid.  Cholera,  pp.  84,  44;  lb.,  Topogr.  and  Dis.  of  Uie 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  i.  723. 

»  Practice  of  Medicine,  i.  147,  806. 

^  Archives  de  Statistique  du  Dcpt.  du  Rhone. 

««  Hcnlc,  Pathol.  Contrib.,  Berlin,  1840;  see  Brit  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  ix.  3?S: 
New  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  iv.  563. 

'•  Rapport  a  I'Acad.  Roy.  do  M^.  sur  la  Peste  (Pieces  et  Doc),  p.  418. 

'^  Ibid.  i«  Quarantine  and  the  Plague,  &c.,  p.  11. 

"  Am.  Quart  Review,  iv.  301,  &c. 

••  Pliny,  Bk.  18,  chapt  29;  Varro,  De  Re  Rustica,  lib.  i.  cap.  12;  Ovid  Fait,  Bk.  4. 
V.  907. 

"  Legcr,  quoted  by  Mitchell,  p.  38;  Roinesius,  p.  218;  Ramaxiini,  Const  Epid.  Mar- 
tinencis.  Anno  1690, 1092,  pp.  3,  4 ;  Paulot,  Rech.  Hist,  and  Phys.  sur  lea  Malad.  £piJ.. 
p.  443. 

"  Ilecker,  on  Epid.  of  Middle  Ages,  p.  206. 
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tbem  an  effect  in  the  development  of  epidemics  generally ;  and  the  fungoid 
origin  of  cholera  Asiaticas  has  been  insisted  npon  bj  Henle  {For,  Quart,  ii. 
9t)  and  other  German  writers ;  and  is  presented  with  mnch  confidence  and 
talents  by  Dr.  Cowdell,  of  England,  and  others.^  Its  application  to  the  yel- 
low fever,  and  other  complaints  of  paludal  origin,  has  been  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  commendation  by  Dr.  Drake  (p.  723),  of  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Wood  (i.  306),  of 
this  city;  and  in  a  clever  publication  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Mitchell,  also  of  this  city, 
it  is  adopted  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  elucidated  with  characteristic  ability 
and  ingenuity." 

On  examination  it  will  be  found  that  both  these  hypotheses  are  supported 
by  facts  and  arguments  which  are  entitled  to  our  consideration.  But,  how- 
ever true  this  may  be — ^however  ingenious  and  plausible  those  theories  may 
appear — the  fungoid  particularly — however  much  they  may  assist  us  in  the 
explanation  of  some  of  the  supposed  anomalies  to  which  attention  has  been 
called — as  also  many  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  yellow  and  other  malarial  diseases,  further  proofs,  as  has  been 
remarked  by  those  not  disposed  to  reject  them,  are  required,  before  either  can 
be  regarded  as  entitled  to  the  entire  approbation  of  the  etiologist.  In  the 
]ire8ent  state  of  our  knowledge,  they  must  be  looked  upon  as  purely  hypothe- 
tical, and  as  such  could  not  deserve  the  time  devoted  to  their  development, 
even  were  they  less  open  to  objection  than,  on  examination,  they  are  found 
to  be.  It  might  be  shown,  that  the  anomalies  so  much  insisted  upon  are 
as  readily  explained  by  the  admission  of  other  hypotheses  not  a  whit  less 
plausible  than  those  in  question.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  some 
of  the  facts,  for  the  explanation  of  which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  morbific  agency  of  animalcules  or  fungi,  are  of  a  questionable 
character ;  that  the  authenticity  of  some  of  them  has  been  assailed  on  the 
strongest  possible  grounds  by  authorities  as  high  as  those  by  whom  they  are 
adduced ;  that  the  authenticity  of  the  reports  on  which  others  have  been 
admitted  has  never  been  satisfactorily  made  out,  that  many  rest  on  hearsay 
evidence  or  popular  rumors,  and  that  they  are  all  opposed  by  many  more 
leading  to  very  opposite  conclusions. 

Modes  of  Action  and  Introduction  of  the  Poison, — Enough — perhaps  too 
much — has  been  said  on  the  nature  of  the  efficient  cause  of  the  yellow  fever. 
It  remains  now  to  add  a  few  words  on  its  mode  of  action  upon  the  system, 
and  the  medium  of  its  introduction  therein.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  upon 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge,  that  poisons  operate  on  the  living  system 
in  three  ways  only.  They  attack  and  chemically  change  or  corrode;  or  locally 
irritate  and  inflame  the  tissues  upon  which  they  are  applied.  Examples  of  the 
first  variety  of  this  mode  of  action  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  effects  of  con- 
centrated mineral  acids,  or  alkalies,  lunar  caustic,  corrosive  sublimate,  arsenic, 
be. ;  and  of  the  second,  the  effects  of  alcohol,  cantharides,  tartar  emetics,  di- 

■  A  DisqaiBltion  on  PestilentUd  Cholera,  &c.,  by  Ch.  Cowdell.    London,  1848. 
'  On  the  CryptogamouB  Origin  of  Malarious  and  Epidemic  Fevers,  by  John  E.  Mitchell, 
M.  D.    Phila.,  1849. 
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luted  acids,  &c.,  are  familiar  to  every  one.  Poisons,  again,  may  prodnce  their 
deleterious  effects  by  acting — with  or  withont  the  admiztare  of  the  corrodn 
or  stimulating  agency  mentioned — directly  on  the  nerrooB  expansions  of  the 
tissues,  and  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  these,  with  or  withont  subse- 
quent reflection  on  other  organs,  on  the  central  organs  of  the  nerTOos  system, 
as  we  find  to  be  the  case  with  hydrocyanic  acid,opium,  strychnia,  conia,  alco- 
hol, &c. ;  and,  finally,  they  operate  by  being  absorbed  into  the  circnlation,  and 
thereby  contaminating  the  blood,  and  affecting  some  particular  organ  or  the 
system  at  large. 

Whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  action  of  these  deleterions  snbstances,  there 
is  no  reason  to  admit  that  the  poison  of  the  yellow  fever  prodaces  its  elbcts 
in  the  first  of  these  several  ways.  Be  its  nature  what  it  may,  it  possesses  no 
corrosive — and,  so  far  as  yet  found — no  stimulating  agency  capable  of  en- 
abling it  to  bring  about  chemical  changes,  or  inflammation  in  the  tissues  to 
which  it  is  applied;  and  though  the  disease  be  often  characterized  by  derange- 
ments of  those  parts,  such  derangements,  so  far  from  being  necessarily  present, 
are  frequently  absent,  and  when  present,  make  their  appearance  at  too  late  s 
period  to  be  ascribed  to  such  a  cause.  Besides  this,  they  differ,  as  do  also  ia 
great  measure  the  constitutional  disturbance  consequent  upon  their  operation, 
from  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  disease  before  us.  In  a  word,  poisosi 
of  the  kind  mentioned,  unless  when  absorbed  into  the  system,  prodoce  locsl 
inflammation,  often  followed  by  symptomatic  fever,  but  cannot  give  rise  to  u 
idiopathic  fever  of  a  specific  character,  which,  like  every  other  disease  of  ana- 
logous kind,  sets  in  in  a  way  different  from  that  noticed  in  cases  of  pofsonis^ 
from  acrid  or  corrosive  solutions,  and  consists  necessarily  in  something  differ- 
ing greatly  from  mere  local  irritation  and  constitutional  disturbance,  or  com- 
mon symptomatic  fever. 

Less  objectionable,  doubtless,  in  its  application  to  the  mode  of  action  of 
the  poison  of  yellow  fever,  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  would  ascribe  it 
effects  to  a  morbid  impression  on  the  nervous  expansion  of  the  tissues  and 
to  a  transmission  of  that  impression  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  thence  by* 
reflex  process  to  the  organs  mainly  implicated  in  the  disease ;  in  other  wonis. 
who  view  its  operation  as  of  a  sympathetic  kind.  It  is  very  natural  to  snppost- 
that  this,  like  other  poisons  of  the  same  class,  produces  a  local  and  sympathe- 
tic action  of  the  sort  mentioned,  and  that  some  of  the  symptoms  of  the  di«- 
ease — especially  those  of  the  early  stage,  and  in  cases  which  run  their  eonr» 
rapidly — may  be  explained  on  that  principle.  All  poisons,  in  fact,  must  pro- 
duce an  impression  on  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  a  sympa- 
thetic action  on  other  organs.  But  that  the  poison  of  the  yellow  fever,  an<i 
the  poisons  of  other  kindred  diseases  do  not  act  exclusively  or  even  mainly 
in  this  way,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe. 

Were  its  effects  of  so  circumscribed  a  kind,  there  would  be  some  difficnltv 
in  accounting  for  the  specificality  of  the  action  it  gives  rise  to  in  botli 
solids  and  fluids.  From  this,  as  well  as  from  a  consideration  of  the  main 
and  characteristic  i)hcnomena,  and  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease;  from  the 
occurrence  of  toxical  effects  under  circumstances  when  the  agency  of  \\\c 
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nerres  conld  be  of  no  wnal  in  their  explanation,  and  was,  in  fact,  completely 
prevented ;  from  the  ascertained  effects  growing  ont  of  the  introduction  of 
patrid  and  other  substances  into  the  circulation,  or  of  the  absorption  of 
these  when  placed  in  contact  with  absorbing  surfaces ;  from  the  extreme  ra- 
fiidity  with  which  absorption  and  the  sanguine  currents  take  place — a  rapidity 
nfficient  to  account  for  the  effects  of  all  toxical  agencies ;  from  a  consideration , 
I  say,  of  these  several  circumstances  and  facts,  the  con^ectness  of  which  has 
been  fully  substantiated  by  the  experiments  of  Magendie,^  Delile,'  Emmert," 
Orfila,^  Munroe,'  Coindet,"  Christison,'  Yemi^re,*  Coates  and  Lawrence,* 
Blake,^  and  Herring,**  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  poisons  of  the 
yellow  fever,  and  of  other  diseases  of  analogous  kind,  act  principally,  and 
pfoduce  their  specific  constitutional  effects,  through  the  medium  of  the  blood 
into  which  they  are  absorbed. 

Soch  being  the  case,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in 
which  the  poison  penetrates  into  the  blood.  But  on  this,  as  on  many  other 
rahjects  of  the  kind,  much  obscurity  prevails,  and  we  are,  in  great  m^^isure, 
eompelled  to  content  ourselves  with  conjectures  and  base  our  decision  on 
analogies.  One  thing,  however,  is  very  certain — ^that  the  poison  can  only 
find  admission  through  one  or  more  of  three  absorbing  surfaces — ^the  cuta- 
neous, the  gastro-intestinal,  and  the  pulmonary.  Each  of  these  channels  has 
had,  and  continues  to  have,  its  partisans. 

Lancisi**  admitted  the  three  sources  of  introduction.  At  a  later  period, 
Qaesnay  also  admitted  the  probability  of  the  poison  gaining  admittance 
through  the  several  inlets  mentioned;  but  endeavoured  to  show,  that  of 
these  the  pulmonary  was  the  feeblest — indeed,  that  it  was  nearly  null." 
This,  indeed,  was  the  commonly  received  opinion  at  the  time,  and  even  now 
it  enumerates  many  advocates.  But  a  further  examination  of  the  subject,  and 
the  results  of  experiment  on  these  points,  as  well  as  the  observation  of 
facts  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  the  one  before  us,  lead  to  an  opposite 
conclusion.  That  the  cutaneous  envelop  of  the  body  is  to  a  certain  extent 
permeable  to  gases,  is  well  known ;  for  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  other  substances 
of  kindred  character  have  been  found  to  enter  the  circulation  through  that 
medium.  If  such  is  the  case  with  these  gases,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
poison  of  the  yellow  fever,  floating  as  it  does  in  the  atmosphere,  and  coming 
continually  in  contact  with  the  skin,  may  be  introduced  in  the  same  way. 

By  those  who  advocate  this  mode  of  introduction  it  is  remarked,  also,  that 

>  Journal  de  Phjsiologie,  i.  26.  '  Orflla,  Tox.  G6q.,  ii.  1, 2d  pt. 

>  Philos.  Trans.,  1811,  p.  138.  «  BuUetin  de  TAcad.  de  MM.,  iii.  426. 

*  Edin.  Phys.  and  Lit.  Essays,  iii.  884.  *  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  six.  168. 
7  Ibid.  *  Joum.  des  Prog,  des  Sc.  MM.,  iii.  121. 

*  Philad.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  iii.  278. 

^  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  liii.  85,  45 ;  ib.,  M.  412. 
"  Qaoted  by  Christison,  p.  15. 

>'  De  Noxis  Palul.  Affluy.,  pp.  42,  43;  Mem.  of  Acad,  of  Surg.,  i.  4. 
■*  M^moire  sur  lea  Tlces  des  Homeurs,  M^m.  de  VAcad.  Roy.  de  Chir.  (8°  ed.),  i. 
80-84. 
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exposore  of  the  body  to  night  air  in  infected  districts  it  frequently,  if  not 
nsoally  followed  by  an  attack ;  and  that  among  the  early  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  we  notice  an  impaired  condition  of  the  secretory  process  and  of 
calorification.  Biit  experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  cataneons  absorp- 
tion, so  long  as  the  epidermis  remains  entire,  is  with  difficolty  aronsed,  and 
at  all  times  extremely  feeble — ^too  mnch  so,  indeed,  to  allow  us  to  attribute 
to  it  the  principal,  or  CTcn  an  important  agency  in  the  admission  of  the 
poison  in  question ;  while  in  further  answer  to  the  arguments  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  that  agency,  it  may  be  urged  that,  though  doubtless  true  that  dnrin; 
exposure  to  night  air  the  poison  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin,  it  is  not  lev 
certain  that  it  also  comes  in  contact  with  other  surfaces,  the  power  of  absorp- 
tion of  which  is  much  more  active,  and  more  likely  therefore  to  afford 
entrance  into  the  circulation  of  any  floating  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  thit 
other  functions  are  deranged  as  early  and  extensively  as  the  cutaneous  secre- 
tion and  calorification.^ 

A^regards  the  admission  of  morbid  poisons  of  the  kind  through  the  chii- 
nel  of  the  gastro-intestinal  surface,  little  need  be  said..  Admitted  by  Lands 
(p.  423),  the  opinion  was  advocated  strongly  by  Quesnay  (p.  4),  as  regardf 
putrid  and  pestilential  air  generally,  and  has  found,  so  far  as  relates  to  tke 
poison  of  yellow  fever,  a  warm  advocate  in  Audouard  (p.  218),  who  alio 
thinks  that  poisons  may  be  absorbed  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  noie, 
mouth,  fauces,  and  pharynx.  This  opinion  derives  support  from  the  known 
absorbing  power  of  those  surfaces — ^from  the  early  derangement  which  tiiey 
and  their  annexed  sympathizing  organs  undergo,  and,  in  most  cases,  from  tke 
subsequent  development  of  positive  disease  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Bot 
while  recognizing  the  power  of  absorption,^  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  the 
morbid  phenomena  alluded  to,  it  is  impossible  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  objec- 
tions which  may  be  urged  ogainst  this  opinion.  The  poison,  in  order  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  gastro-intestinal  surface,  must  reach  the  latter  with  the 
food,  or  drink,  or  saliva.     Now,  it  is  plain  that  in  either  way  the  quantitv  of 

it  that  could  be  applied  to  the  surface  must  necessarily  be  very  small tou 

small,  apparently,  to  produce  injurious  effects  either  on  the  membrane  itself, 
or,  through  the  blood,  on  other  parts  of  the  system.  Independently  of  thk 
it  may  be  urged  that  gustro-enteritic  derangements  have  not  always  the 
precedence  over  all  others — that  instances  are  not  rare  in  which  no  positive 
disease  of  that  surface  can  be  detected — that  those  that  do  occur  mav  be 
traced  to  a  cause  independent  of  the  direct  application  of  the  poison  to  the 
part  affected ;  and  that  even  admitting  the  necessity  of  such  an  applicaliun. 
it  may  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation  as  readily  as  by  the 
direct  impression  of  the  poison.' 

l>ut  if  from  the  cutaneous  and  gastro-entcritic  surface,  as  channels  of  in- 
troduction of  the  poison,  we  turn  to  the  j)ulmonary,  we  shall  find  it  open  to 
much  less  difficulty.     The  lungs  present  a  vast  extent  of  surface.     At  each 

'  Rochoiix,  p.  134;  Drake,  i.  728;  Harrison,  p.  145.  *  See  Chri^tison,  p.  C08. 

'  Drako,  i.  729;  Rochoux,   p.   134;  llnrrison,  N.   0.  J.,  ii.   145;  Cartwright,  Med. 
Recorder,  z.  237. 
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act  of  inspiration,  a  large  amount  of  atmospheric  air  is  placed  immediately  iu 
direct  contact  with  the  vascular  parictes  of  the  bronchial  cells^  by  which  it 
is  more  or  less  compressed.  Absorption  and  exhalation  are  constantly  going 
on  throngh  the  cells.  It  is  not  alone  the  oxygen  of  the  air  which  is  taken  in 
through  their  parietes  and  carried  in  the  blood;  experience  shows  that 
many  other  fluids  contained  in  solution  in  the  atmosphere  find  admittance 
there  also.  It  is  sufficient  to  breathe,  during  a  few  moments,  atmospheric 
air  charged  with  terebinthinate  exhalations,  to  cause  the  urine  to  exhibit  the 
odour  of  violet.  The  mere  sleeping  in  a  newly  painted  room  produces  the 
flame  effect.  The  experiments  of  Nysten,  and  since  him  of  Edwards,  have 
shown  that  oxygen,  hydrogen,  azote,  aqueous  vapour,  and  other  gases,  are 
promptly  absorbed  by  the  lungs.'  And  assuredly  what  takes  place  in  rela- 
tion to  such  gases  may  readily  be  admitted  to  follow  in  relation  to  the  miasmal 
poison  of  the  yellow  fever,  mixed,  as  it  evidently  must  be,  with  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  introduced  with  it  into  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs.  Indeed, 
the  reality  of  this  absorption  is  in  great  measure  confirmed  by  the  fact  of 
Magendie  having  produced  diseases  in  animals  by  forcing  them  to  breathe 
air  tainted  by  putrid  exhalations,  as  well  as  by  the  asphyxia  produced  by  the 
inhalation  of  various  deleterious  gases."  Let  it  not  be  said  in  opposition, 
that  the  function  of  respiration  is  seldom  much  impaired  in  this  disease,  par- 
ticularly in  the  early  stages,  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  explained  by  the 
existence  of  arterial  excitement  at  first,  and  vitiated  blood  subsequently; 
and  that  we  seldom  discover  during  life,  or  after  death,  evidence  of  acute 
inflammation ;  all  of  which  would  not  occur  were  the  poison  to  find  admit- 
tance through  the  channel  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Experience  has  amply 
proved  that  morbific  agents  do  not  necessarily  produce  disease  in,  or  mate- 
rially disturb  the  functions  of,  the  parts  on  which  they  primarily  act ;  that 
gasefl  and  toxical  substances  absorbed  through  the  lungs  produce,  as  do 
those  absorbed  through  other  surfaces,  effects  on  distant  organs  by  virtue  of 
a  power  of  selection  which  each  possesses — whether  by  being  carried  thither 
in  the  blood,  or  by  acting,  as  Addison  and  Morgan  believe  (p.  60),  on  the 
sentient  structure  of  the  bloodvessels,  matters  not  here — ^without  disturbing 
the  pulmonary  tissue ;  and  that  the  same  result  may  be  readily  admitted  to 
occur  from  the  absorption  of  the  yellow  fever  poison,  which,  whatever  be  its 
natare,  is  not  calculated  to  produce  inflammation  by  its  direct  application 
to  the  tissues. 

I  Journal  de  Physiol.  Ezp^rimentale,  i.  78. 

>  Joarnal  de  Physiol.  Jan.  1823,  pp.  19,  &c. ;  Edwards,  pp.  429,  &o. 

s  Harrison,  p.  145;  Rochoux,  pp.  133-4;  Cartwright,  z.  237;  Williams,  ii.  464; 
Drake,  i.  780-1;  Monctte,  Western  Journal,  it.  842;  Leyaoher;  Anglada,  Traits  de  la 
Contagion,  i.  251 ;  Bertulus,  de  T  Intoxication  Paludeenne,  p.  17. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 

INFBCnON. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  endeaToared  to  show  that  the  yellow  ferer 
of  this  city  has  never  manifested  contagious  properties ;  that,  in  the  majority 
of  instances  of  its  occurrence  epidemically,  it  has  undoubtedly  originated  inde- 
pendently of  importation ;  and  that  if,  in  a  few  instances,  owing  to  certain 
complicating  circumstances,  this  home  origin  cannot  be  proved  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reality  of  the  exotic  birth  of  the 
disease  is  far  from  having  been  clearly  made  out,  and  may,  therefore,  in  view 
of  the  preceding,  be  justly  regarded  as  open  to  well-founded  suspicion.  I 
have  also  endeavoured  to  show,  by  an  appeal  to  well-authenticated  fi^ts, 
that  the  conclusion  drawn  in  those  respects  from  the  history  of  the  fever  m 
it  has  appeared  among  us  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  disease  elsewhere^ 
whether  in  other  cities  of  this  country,  in  Europe,  or  in  tropical  regiona 
Such  being  the  case,  we  must  inevitably  refer  the  origin  and  mode  of  eiten- 
sion  of  the  fever  to  the  operation  of  causes  appertaining  to  the  localities 
where  it  occurs,  or  generated  there  temporarily  through  the  effects  of  external 
agencies,  which  themselves  are  due  to  the  morbid  influences  of  sarroundiDg 
circumstances. 

What  the  origin  of  the  cause  thus  generated  is,  becomes  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  the  medical  inquirer,  and  is  entitled  to  investigation.  That  it  is  not 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  operation  on  the  system  of  excessive  and  long-con- 
tinued heat  alone,  or  of  humidity,  or  of  atmospheric  vicissitudes  or  electrical 
changes,  has  been  pointed  oat.  It  has  been  shown  that  neither  separately  nor 
combined  can  these  produce  the  disease,  and  that,  in  accounting  for  the  latter, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  some  other  morbific  power.  They  may  all,  and 
doubtless  do,  exercise  a  marked  influence  as  exciting  or  predisposing,  bat 
not  as  efficient,  causes  of  the  disease ;  while  some  of  them — heat,  humiditj, 
electrical  currents,  Ac. — are  necessary  instruments  in  the  production  of  that 
cause,  which  seldom,  if  ever,  manifests  its  existence,  except  during  the  pre- 
valence of  particular  atmospheric  and  meteoric  conditions. 

I  shall  not  inquire  here  whether  those  agencies  may  not  produce,  at  times 
and  under  particular  circumstances,  certain  forms  of  febrile  complaints  more 
or  less  allied  to  the  disease  before  us.  All  that  is  necessary  for  our  present 
purpose  is,  to  know  that  such  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  yellow  fever, 
and  that  the  greater  number  of  the  others  are  due,  not  to  the  cause  men- 
tioned, but  to  different  injurious  agencies  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  From 
the  analogy  existing  between  the  yellow  fever  and  other  morbid  states,  the 
etiology  of  which  is  known ;  from  an  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  the  disease 
itself,  and  from  an  attentive  survey  of  the  laws  which  govern  its  origin,  mode 
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of  progression,  and  extinction,  as  well  as  of  the  circnmstances  by  which  its 
course  is  inflaenced,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  it  is  the  result  of 
the  introduction  into  the  system  of  a  peculiar  morbid  poison,  distinct,  how- 
ever, ft'om  those  of  a  contagions  character ;  and  that  this  poison,  whether 
animalcnlar,  fungoid,  or  of  any  other  nature,  is  the  product  of  an  elimination 
from  materials  located  out  of  the  body ;  not  of  a  morbid  secretion.  In  other 
words,  we  may  conclude  that  the  yellow  fever  must  be  classed  among  diseases 
and  by  infection,  and  hence  placed  in  the  same  category  with  endemic  remittent 
intermittent  fevers,  which,  from  the  days  of  Lancisi  and  Baglivi  to  our  own, 
bave  been  recognized  by  the  ablest  etiologists  of  all  nations  as  the  products 
of  causes  of  that  kind.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  here  on  the 
proofs  we  possess  relative  to  the  malarial  origin  of  these  fevers.  I  have 
elsewhere  performed  the  task.  Others  have  doubtless  done  it  better,  and  I 
need  only  in  this  place  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject. 

Tlhe  Doctrine  of  Infection  applicable  to  Yellow  Fever.^^The  doctrine  of 
infection,  as  applied  to  yellow  fever,  and  the  connection  of  the  disease,  on 
that  score,  with  malarial  fevers  generally,  is  confirmed  by  the  facts  recorded 
in  the  foregoing  chapters.  1.  The  disease  has  arisen  here,  and  in  other  parts 
of  this  country,  in  Europe,  and  in  tropical  climates,  as  well  as  on  shipboard, 
under  circumstances  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  a  local  origin. 
The  disease  being  the  same  everywhere,  we  may,  from  analogy,  infer  that,  as 
it  has  arisen  from  such  causes  in  some  places  and  at  some  periods,  it  has  been 
dne  to  the  same  causes  in  other  places  and  at  other  periods,  though  such  an 
origin  may  not  be  as  easily  made  out  on  these  as  on  the  former  occasions. 

2.  It  is,  like  other  miasmal  diseases,  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric 
Ticissitndes,  increases  with  the  augmentation  of  heat  or  a  particular  hygro- 
metrical  state  of  the  air,  diminishes  with  the  accession  of  cold  weather,  and 
is  extinguished  by  frost. 

8.  It  appears  at  those  seasons  of  the  year,  and  during  or  after  the  preva- 
lence of  certain  atmospheric  conditions,  at  and  under  the  influence  of  which 
diseases  arising  from  the  operation  of  morbid  poisons  of  the  kind  mentioned 
are  produced  and  usually  most  rife,  requiring,  as  it  does,  a  certain  amount 
of  heat,  certain  hygrometrical  conditions  of  the  air,  and  particular  states  of 
the  soil. 

4.  It  is  limited  in  the  sphere  of  its  prevalence,  never  extending  beyond 
certain  boundaries,  attacking  those  who  venture  within  those  boundaries, 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  sick,  and  sparing  those  who  keep  aloof. 

5.  To  these  limits  it  may  be  restricted  by  a  cessation  of  intercourse ;  while 
the  disease  is  arrested!  in  its  progress  by  the  dispersion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
infected  localities,  and  by  preventing  further  access  to  these  by  artificial  means. 

6.  It  is  in  some  instances  arrested  by  the  removal  of  the  source  of  infec- 
tion, or  by  destroying  or  neutralizing  the  poisonous  effluvia  through  means 
of  well-known  hygienic  processes,  none  of  which  effects  could  be  produced 
were  the  disease  due  to  causes  of  a  different  kind. 

T.  It  observes  the  same  laws  of  progression  as  other  malarial  diseases, 
commencing  at  one  or  more  points,  and  while  continuing  to  exercise  its 
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ravages  there  so  long  as  there  are  subjects  sasceptible  to  its  morbific  infin- 
ence,  and  the  weather  is  propitious  to  its  deyelopment,  extends  in  a  regular 
manner  to  surrounding  or  adjacent  parts. 

8.  It  is  worse,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  its  prevalence,  but  also 
to  the  nature  of  its  tendencies,  in  some  parts  than  others-— usually  in  the 
place  of  its  original  outbreak.  It  is  also  more  malignant  and  fatal  in  its  cha- 
racter at  some  periods — commonly  the  early  period — of  the  same  epidemic 

9.  The  danger  of  an  attack  in  this,  as  in  malarial  diseases  generally,  i* 
enhanced  by  exposure  to  the  infected  localities  after  night ;  while  in  indi- 
viduals  residing  within  those  localities  the  morbific  causes  operate  with  moie 
certainty  and  severity  during  the  state  of  sleep. 

10.  It  spares  ships  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  limiting  its 
effects  to  such  of  the  men  as  go  ashore,  particularly  at  night.  On  the  other 
hand,  vessels  become  the  seat  of  the  disease,  without  any  one  having  landed 
from  them,  whenever  they  approach  very  near  or  are  placed  to  leeward  of  tn 
infected  shore. 

11.  It  is  usually  connected,  in  regard  to  its  origin  and  extension,  with 
peculiar  conditions  of  localities  favourable  to  the  generation  of  malarial  poi- 
fions,  to  some  forms  of  which,  fevers  of  kindred  character  are  indubitably  due, 
arising  along  the  wharves  and  in  the  vicinity  of  other  receptacles  of  filth  or 
organic  materials  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  not  unfreqnentlj  resoltii^ 
from  the  upturning  of  the  soil,  inundations  in  certain  spots,  &c 

12.  It  attacks  vessels  at  sea,  far  from  shore,  and  under  circumstances  which 
leave  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  vessels  are  themselves  sources  of  infection 
coiitainiug,  as  they  do,  materials  of  decomposition,  foul  ballast  or  cargoes, 
impure  and  offensive  bilge-water,  filth,  decayed  timbers,  green  wood,  shavings. 
&c.,  the  deleterious  effects  of  which  have  long  been  admitted. 

13.  Epidemics  of  yellow  fever  are  usually,  if  not  always,  preceded  or  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  in,  or  aggravation  of,  other  diseases  depending  od 
infection. 

14.  During  the  epidemic  diffusion  of  the  yellow  fever,  the  presence  of  t 
morbific  agent  floating  in  the  atmosphere  of  places  infected,  and  their  imme- 
diate vicinage,  is  made  manifest  by  the  number  of  persons  affected,  to  t 
greater  or  less  extent,  within  those  limits,  with  premonitory  symptoms  or 
with  some  of  the  lesser  phenomena  of  the  disease. 

15.  The  same  general  diffusion  of  a  morbific  cause  within  those  boundaries 
is  evinced  by  a  preceding  or  concomitant  affection  of  an  analogous  kind  among 
some  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals. 

16.  The  yellow  fever  is  allied,  by  a  number  of  its  phenomena,  to  certain 
forms  of  malarial  complaints ;  so  closely,  indeed,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult, 
unless  to  one  familiar  with  the  disease,  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other, 
particularly  in  the  early  stage  of  an  attack,  and  at  the  commencement  of  an 
epidemic. 

Upon  all  these  subjects  I  have  already  dwelt  in  detail,  and  need  not,  there- 
fore, do  more  than  point  them  out  in  this  place.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
remark,  however,  that  the  dependence  of  the  disease  upon  the  causes  con- 
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tended  for  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  its  symptoms  approxi- 
mate to  those  produced  by  the  Ingestion  or  inhalation  of  varions  poisons  of  a 
▼egetable  or  mineral  kind,  or  by  the  introduction  into  the  circulation  of  various 
flabstances  calculated  to  deteriorate  the  blood,  thus  leading  to  the  inference 
that  it  is  itself,  like  malarial  feyers  generally,  the  effect  of  the  absorption 
into  the  system  of  a  yimlent  agent  distinct  ft'om  a  specific  contagious  yirus, 
and  must  take  rank  among  diseases  by  simple  infection. 

In  speaking  of  the  black  vomit  and  jaundice,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  both  these  phenomena— especially  the  first — ^have  been  produced  by  the 
ingestion  of  certain  poisons,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal.  But,  besides 
black  vomit  and  jaundice,  other  phenomena  are  often  found  to  attend  on 
those  occasions,  as  fever,  pain,  precordial  anxiety,  burning  heat  in  the 
stomach,  red  eyes,  dry  and  Airred  tongue,  restlessness,  dark  and  fluid  blood, 
Ac.  On  this  subject,  the  well-known  and  oft-mentioned  experiments  of 
Gttspard,  Magendie,^  Leuret,  Hamont,*  and  others,'  to  say  nothing  of  the 
diocovery  by  Lassaigne,  in  his  analysis  of  putrid  meat  water,  of  a  sticking 
Tolatile  oil,  the  probable  poisonous  agent  in  the  effects  obtained  by  those 
experimentalists,  and  which  can  differ  but  little  fVom  the  substance  dissolved 
in  the  air  of  malarious  localities,  can  leave  no  doubt. 

The  late  Dr.  Harrison,  of  New  Orleans,  who  was  perfectly  competent  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  subject,  speaking  of  the  effects  obtained  ft*om 
injecting  putrid  meat  water  into  the  veins  of  animals,  as  shown  in  the  experi- 
ments of  Gaspard,  already  alluded  to,  says :  "No  one  can,  I  think,  fail  to  be 
strnck  with  the  extraordinary  resemblance  of  those  symptoms  and  post-mortem 
lesions  to  those  of  yellow  fever.  The  characteristics  of  the  disease,  its  rapid 
coarse,  its  hemorrhagic  tendency,  and  its  peculiar  lesions,  are  all  to  be  met 
with  in  these  experiments.  We  have  black  vomit,  bloody  alvine  discharges, 
TednesB  of  conjunctiva,  extreme  tenderness  over  the  abdomen,  great  and  rapid 

prostration  of  strength,  burning  thirst,  anorexia,  &c all  so  characteristic 

of  yellow  fever.  In  his  other  experiments,  he  speaks  of  other  characteristic 
symptoms — suppression  of  urine,  intussusception  of  the  intestines,  the  exist- 
ence of  fetid  fuliginous  matter  in  the  bowels,  ecchymosis  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, congestion  of  the  lungs,  &c.  In  short,  there  is  hardly  any  symptom 
mentioned  by  authors,  as  occurring  in  yellow  fever,  which  may  not  be  found 
in  these  experiments;  and  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  post-mortem 
lesions. "« 

1  Jounml  de  Physiologie,  ii.  1,  and  iii.  81-86. 

*  Journal  des  Progres  des  Sci.  M^d.,  yi.  181. 

*  Fontana,  Traits  de  la  Vipere,  i.  85 ;  Gelle,  Hygiene  des  Pays  Chauds,  89 ;  Sauvages, 
Koflologie,  iii.  112, 115;  E.  Miller,  Works,  pp.  52,  53 ;  Ibid.  Med.  Reposit.,  ii.  412 ;  Waring, 
Tel,  Fer.  of  Sayannah,  pp.  87, 88 ;  John  K.  Mitchell,  Cryptogamic  Origin  of  Fever,  p.  78 ; 
Hunter,  Dis.  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica,  p.  156 ;  Dewitt  on  Stramoninm,  Med.  Reposit,  ii. 
SO;  Ferguson,  Recollections,  pp.  204,  205 ;  Caillot,  Fi^yre  Jaune,  p.  296 ;  Leyacher,  p. 
78 ;  Chaussier,  Consultations  de  M^d.  Legale,  p.  40 ;  Rochoux,  p.  79 ;  Salya,  Segundo 
aao  del  Real  Estudio,  &c.,  p.  142 ;  Lafuente,  Obseryaciones  Sobre  la  Fiebre  Amarilla, 
p.  201. 

«  Boudin,  pp.  128,  129;  Oriffin,  Lond.  Med.  Qai. 
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Let  us  also  bear  in  mind  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  sjstem  of 
those  who  recoyer  from  yellow  or  other  malarial  fevers,  through  the  nnaidcd 
efforts  of  nature ;  the  coincidence  of  the  sndden  and  saccessiye  disappearmct 
of  the  symptoms  with  the  appearance  of  phenomena  of  a  critical  character- 
dark  discharges  from  the  bowels,  abundant  sweats,  and  a  copious  flow  of  floe- 
colent  and  sedimentous  urine — so  like  what  is  known  to  attend  the  expnlsioB 
or  elimination  of  some  poisonous  substance,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  the  above  stated  fevers,  when  they  make  their  appearance  in  the 
localities  mentioned,  are  the  offspring  not  of  a  cause  of  a  general  character 
or  of  physical  influences,  consisting  of  some  particular  modification  in  the 
ordinary  and  sensible  qualities — ^thermometrical,  hygrometrical,  electrictl, 
A^, — of  the  atmosphere,  since  these  operate  in  equal  degree  all  around, 
without,  however,  producing  everywhere  the  morbific  effects  in  question,  bat 
of  something  exhaled  from  the  soil,  or  from  some  of  the  various  Bonrcei  of 
decomposition  adverted  to.  In  other  words,  we  must  infer  that  fevers  aiitt 
from  the  impress  of  a  species  of  morbid  material  poison,  which  finds  td- 
mission  into  the  blood,  and  occasions  peculiar  changes  in  certain  of  the  cob- 
stituents  of  that  fluid — conferring  subsequent  immunity  in  many  cases,  lib 
other  causes  of  a  kindred  nature,  though  in  a  less  degree,  and  with  less  cer- 
tainty ;  possessing,  to  some  extent^  other  characteristic  properties  of  tne 
morbid  poisons,  but  differing  from  them  in  not  being  the  product  of  opera- 
tions taking  place  in  the  living  system ;  in  its  not  being  possessed  of  the 
power  of  reproducing  or  multiplying  itself  in  the  body;  in  its  not  convertiBg 
any  of  the  elements  of  the  blood  into  its  own  similitude ;  and  in  its  effect 
not  being  capable  of  propagation  from  one  person  to  another.^ 

Doctrine  of  Infection  long  admitted^  here  and  elsewhere. ^^The  doctrine  of 
infection,  in  its  application  to  the  yellow  fever,  was  early  adopted  in  this  citv. 
It  is  true  that,  in  the  first  epidemics,  the  disease  was  not  attributed  to  home 
causes,  both  physicians  and  the  public  appearing  to  regard  it  as  of  exotic  ori- 
gin; for  though,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  accounts  of  the  fever  of  1699,  nothing 
is  said  of  importation,  neither  do  we  find  mention  of  its  being  due  to  local 
causes ;  and  as,  besides,  it  was  then  called  the  Barbadoes  distemper,  and  writers 
who  came  hero  not  many  years  after,  and  collected  their  information  from  the 
older  inhabitants,  referred  it  to  importation,  we  may  presume  that  such  vis 
the  general  opinion  at  the  time.  The  subsequent  epidemics  of  1T41,  1744, 
1747,  and  1762,  were  accounted  for  in  the  same  way.  But  though  the  doc- 
trine of  contagion  and  importation  was  for  a  while  in  the  ascendant,  some 
leading  men  were  found  willing  to  admit  that  the  efficient  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, sometimes  at  least,  originated  at  home. 

Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  writing  in  1766,"  states  that  the  second  of  the  epidemics 
he  witnessed,  probably  that  of  1747,  was  of  indigenous  birth,  that  it  arose 
from  evident  causes,  and  that  it  was  principally  confined  to  one  square  of  the 
city.     These  causes,  Dr.  Shott,  in  the  account  of  his  travels  through  ihii 

'  See  Simon's  Lect.  on  General  Pathology,  p.  198,  Am.  ed. 
"  N.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  iv.  271. 
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coantry,  says,  Dr.  Bond  informed  him,  were  a  large  quantity  of  pntrid  fish 
thrown  into  the  dock.^  Dr.  Bond  would  appear  from  this  to  have  been  the 
first  in  this  city  to  advocate  the  doctrine  of  infection.  From  1752  to  1793, 
nothing  farther  appears  to  have  been  said  on  the  subject,  which,  from  the 
fever  not  having  appeared  during  that  interval,  had  probably  lost  all  interest 
in  the  minds  of  the  profession  and  the  public. 

Bat  on  the  occurrence  of  the  memorable  epidemic  of  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, the  subject  was  revived,  and  soon  gave  rise  to  much  discussion.  By 
a  large  number  of  physicians  the  doctrine  of  importation  was  warmly  advo- 
cated, and  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  exerted  itself 
to  the  utmost  to  disprove  the  idea  of  local  origin.  Nevertheless,  the  latter 
'Opinion  was  supported  with  zeal,  talent,  and  perseverance,  by  some  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  profession.  Conspicuous  among  them  was  Dr.  Rush, 
who  was  ably  supported  by  Drs.  Hutchinson,  Leib,  Redman,  and  a  few  others. 
To  the  celebrated  physician  above  named  credit  is  undoubtedly  due  for  having 
been  foremost  in  promulgating  publicly  the  doctrine  in  question  on  that  occa- 
aion.  In  October  (3d),  and  consequently  during  the  course  of  the  epidemic, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  John  Rodgers,  of  New  York,  which  appeared 
shortly  after  in  the  Federal  Gazette^  of  this  city,  and  was  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  Duncan's  Medical  Commentaries  (xix.  345).  He  therein  remarks : 
''I  shall  begin  by  observing  that  I  have  satisfactory  documents  to  prove  that 
the  disease  was  generated  in  our  city.  To  suppose,  because  the  yellow  fever 
is  an  endemic  in  the  West  Indies,  and  because  it  seldom  occurs  in  North 
America,  that  it  can  exist  among  us  only  by  importation,  is  as  absurd  as  to 
suppose  that  the  hurricanes  which  are  so  common  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
which  occur  here  only  once  every  twenty  or  thirty  years,  are  all  imported 
from  that  country."  Nor  was  this  all.  Scarcely  had  the  epidemic  disap- 
peared, before  the  same  eminent  physician  issued  a  pamphlet  explanatory  of 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  based  his  views  on  the  subject,  and  addressed 
letters  on  the  subject  to  Dr.  Redman  and  Mr.  Swan  wick,  which  appeared  in 
Dunlap^s  American  Daily  Advertiser ,  for  December  11  and  19.  Soon  after, 
his  history  of  the  epidemic  appeared ;  and  in  this  and  many  other  publica- 
tions he  supported  the  same  opinion,  which  he  continued  to  advocate  to  the 
moment  of  his  death. 

Of  the  opinion  entertained  on  that  subject  by  Dr.  Hutchinson,  who  was 
then  the  "Inspector  for  Sick  Vessels,"  we  have  proof  suflBcient.  We  are  told 
that,  by  order  of  the  governor,  he  wrote  letters  to  several  physicians,  for 
information.  They  replied.  "This  and  other  information  collected  by  the 
doctor,"  says  Dr.  Rush,  "was  communicated  to  the  health  officer  (of  the 
port.  Dr.  Falconer),  in  a  letter  dated  the  27th  of  August,  in  which  he  men- 
tioned the  parts  of  the  city  where  the  disease  prevailed,  and  the  number  of 
persons  who  had  died,  supposed  by  him  to  be  about  40,  but  which  subsequent 
inquiries  proved  to  be  more  than  150.  He  mentioned  further,  in  addition  to 
the  damaged  coffee,  some  putrid  hides  and  other  putrid  animal  and  vegetable 

»  Currie,  Fev.  of  1799,  p.  41  (note). 
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sabstances,  as  the  supposed  cause  of  the  fever,  and  concladed  by  laying,  u 
he  had  not  heard  of  any  foreigners  or  sailors  being  infected,  nor  of  its  being 
found  in  any  lodging-houses,  that  'it  was  not  an  imported  disease.'  "^ 

In  lt94,  Drs.  Dev5ze  and  Nassy  published  their  accounts  of  the  disease 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  supported  the  doctrine  in  question,  which  it  ii 
evident  they  had  upheld  all  along.  In  1797,  the  same  view  of  the  subject 
was  advocated  by  a  still  larger  number  of  physicians,  and  ably  defended  in  t 
document  issued  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who  soon  after  became  incorpo- 
rated as  the  Academy  of  Medicine — Drs.  Rush,  Caldwell,  Dewees,  J.  R. 
Coxe,  P.  S.  Physick,  Reynolds,  Sayre,  Otto,  Boys,  Cooper,  Stuart,  Ps»- 
calis,  and  Strong.  All  of  these  admitted  the  contagiousness  of  the  ferer 
under  certain  circumstances  of  weather  and  of  predisposition  in  the  body; 
but  all  admitted  also  that  it  was  of  local  origin  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  season  in  question,  and  arose  from  the  putrid  exhalations  from  the 
gutters,  streets,  ponds,  and  marshy  grounds  of  the  suburbs.  Even  Dr. 
Caldwell,  who,  in  1793,  besides  advocating  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  main- 
tained that  "to  suppose  the  air  of  the  streets  generally  is  contaminated  with 
the  infection,  is  an  outrage,  or  frantic  presumption,"  and  that  such  sd 
opinion  can  originate  only  in  a  total  ignorance  of  medical  science,*  now 
sided  with  Dr.  Rush  and  others  on  the  subject  before  ns,  and  a  few  yesn 
after  became  a  convert  to  non-contagionism,  which,  together  with  the  other 
doctrine,  he  warmly  and  ably  defended  to  the  last. 

At  each  repetition  of  the  disease  the  number  of  supporters  of  its  local 
origin  increased ;  so  that,  at  the  present  day,  it  would  be  diflScult  to  find  one 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  who  advocates  a  contrary  belief,  while  it  has 
been  ably  elucidated  in  our  medical  periodicals  and  in  separate  publieatious.* 

But  although  the  doctrine  of  local  origin  from  causes  of  infection  was  early 
advocated  here,  and  Dr.  Rush,  from  his  publications  in  its  support,  has  been 
regarded  as  its  father,  his  claims  to  the  title  can  only  have  reference  to  occur- 
rences in  this  city ;  for  the  same  views  had  long  before  received  the  sanction 
of  many  members  of  the  profession  in  other  parts  of  this  country  and  else- 
where Dr.  Cadwalladcr  Golden,  once  the  Lieut.  Governor  of  New  York, 
in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  that  city  in  1741,  written  in  1743,  and  pub- 
lished long  after  in  the  14th  volume  of  the  Medical  Repository  (pp.  1,  159), 
advocated  the  origin  of  the  disease  from  sources  of  infection — ^without,  how- 
ever, denying  the  possibility  of  its  importation.  Dr.  Caldwell,  who,  at  the 
time  of  his  writing,  could  not  have  been  aware  of  the  views  of  Dr.  Golden, 
states,  that  the  doctrine  can  be  traced  back  with  certainty  to  the  year  174ft, 
at  which  time  the  disease  prevailed  in  that  city.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dickenson, 
an  eulij^htened  clergyman,  and  a  respectable  physician  of  Elizabethtown, 
N.  J.,  in  an  address  published  in  the  New  York  Weekly  Post  Boy,  a  public 

'  Rush,  iii.  45. 

«  See  article  signed  Arf.tkus,  Jr.,  Dunlap's  .\in.  Daily  Advertiser,  Aug.  80,  1703. 

>  Caldwell,  AccounU  of  Fev.  of  1790,  1803,  1805;  Chapman,  Med.  and  Phya.  Joum., 
ix.  and  x. ;  S.  Jackson,  Fev.  of  18:20;  Emlcu,  N.  A.  J.,  vol.  y. ;  Wood,  Practice,  vol.  i., 
Monges,  N.  A.  J.,  vol.  ii. 
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print  of  that  period,  dedared  to  the  citizens  of  New  York,  "  dnring  their 
calamity,  that  the  pestilence  which  afflicted  them  was  neither  an  immediate 
aconrge  from  the  hand  of  the  Deity,  nor  yet  an  evil  imported  from  a  distant 
country,  bnt  the  oflbpring  of  their  own  domestic  filth.  "^ 

In  Charleston,  the  doctrine  of  infection  was  early  adopted  by  Moaltrie,  whose 
dissertation  appeared  in  1749.  "  The  proximate  caose  of  this  disease,"  he  says>, 
**  aeems  to  be  a  diseased  condition  (acrimonia)  of  the  fluids,  and  the  principal 
of  the  antecedent  caases,  excessiye  heat,  and  too  great  motion  or  exercise, 
besides  copions  exhalations,  and  pntrid  miasmata,  which,  by  the  power  of 
heat,  are  elevated  (evaporated)  into  the  air  from  ponds,  marshes,  snbterra- 
Dcons  caverns,  and  especially  from  the  extensive  woods  which,  in  America, 
abound  in  poisonous  trees,  are  to  be  enumerated  among  the  causes  that  tend 
to  produce  this  disease.  Inasmuch  as  the  subtle  particles  of  these  miasmata 
And  putrid  exhalations,  drawn  together  with  the  air  into  the  lungs,  or  received 
into  the  stomach  with  the  food,  enter  the  pores  of  these  viscera,  as  also  of 
the  external  skin,  they  mingle  with  the  blood,  operate,  perhaps,  after  the 
manner  of  a  secret  or  hidden  fermentation,  produce  in  the  fluids  a  morbid 
acrimony,  and  so  affect  the  fluids  with  disease"  (p.  6). 

Some  time  after,  Chalmers  advocated  the  same  views  in  his  excellent  volumes 
on  the  climate  of  South  Carolina  (i.  163);  and  it  was  universally  received  in 
1792.  The  epidemics  which,  in  1794,  1795,  and  1798  visited  Baltimore, 
New  York,  Norfolk,  and  Boston,  were  referred  to  the  same  cause  by  the 
leading  physicians  of  those  cities,  where,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  this 
country,  it  now  meets  with  the  sanction  of  the  majority  of  medical  men.* 

■  Caldwell,  Mem.  laOl,  pp.  228-9. 

*  Bayley,  Fer.  of  1796  in  New  Tork,  pp.  50,  &o. ;  lb.,  Letters  from  the  Board  of 
Health,  pp.  7,  &c. ;  Seaman,  in  Webster's  Coll.,  p.  88 ;  E.  H.  Smith,  lb.,  p.  66;  Taylor, 
Hansford,  Selden,  and  Whitehead,  of  Norfolk,  Med.  Rep.,  It.  205-829,  t.  129-225,  tL 
247;  Drysdale,  i.  88 ;  Miller,  Works,  p.  89;  Dick,  Med.  Reposit,  tH.  192-8 ;  A.  Hosack, 
p.  21 ;  John  Warren,  p.  505 ;  Chadwell,  pp.  9, 12 ;  Rept.  of  the  Acad,  of  Med.  of  Philad. 
1708.  p.  5;  Shecnt,  pp.  92,  96,  117;  Johnson,  Charleston  Joom.,  It.  157-8;  Thomas, 
p.  64;  Barton,  Rept.  1851,  p.  85;  lb.,  Rept  1858,  p.  809;  Taillefere,  p.  10;  Cham- 
bery,  Med.  Repoe.,  xzi.  116;  Gros,  p.  7;  Brown,  Fey.  of  Boston  1798,  p.  80;  Yanghan, 
FeT.  of  1802,  p.  6;  lb.,  Med.  Repos.,  iii.  868,  It.  242;  Jamison,  Recorder,  li.  486; 
ncknor,  N.  A.  J.,  iiL  216;  Warren,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joom.,  ii.  88;  Parsons, 
An  Essay  on  the  Comparative  Influence  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Decomposition  as  a 
Cause  of  Ferer,  Essays,  pp.  198,  &c.;  Revere,  Med.  Record.,  iiL  216;  Reese,  p.  19; 
Waring,  p.  17;  Potter,  p.  20;  Davidge,  p.  65;  Smith  on  Epidemics,  pp.  77,  &c.; 
Whitridge,  Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  ii.  458,  New  England  Med.  Joum.  Till. 
882-^;  North  Am.  Rer.,  x.  400;  Baxter,  Repos.,  xxi.  10;  CartwHght,  Med.  Recorder, 
iz.  226;  Watts,  N.  T.  Med.  and  Surg.  Reg.,  1.  221,  &o.;  Dalmas,  p.  19;  Valentin, 
p.  84 ;  lb..  Fluxion  de  Poitrine,  pp.  121,  148,  150 ;  Tooley,  p.  7 ;  Official  Statement  of 
the  Late  Epidemic  (1819)  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  by  the  District  Med.  Soc.  of  Mary- 
land, Med.  Rep.,  xx.  847  ;  Archer,  t.  68 ;  Hill,  t.  88 ;  De  Rosset,  Rep.  ii.  148-4 ;  Smelt, 
Rep.  ix.  125 ;  Daniel,  p.  88;  Rept.  on  Fever  of  Augusta,  in  1889,  p.  88;  Ramsay,  Med. 
Rep.  It.  218,  219;  lb.,  TiL  284;  lb..  Hist  of  S.  C,  ii.  87;  Harris,  Barton's  Med. 
Joum.,  ii.  82 ;  A  Phys.  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Causes  of  the  Pestilential  Fevers, 
N.  T.  1798,  pp.  19,  &c.;  Fenner,  Fev.  of  N.  0.  in  1858,  pp.  78,  Ac;  Dowler,  Fcv.  of 
1858,  p.  46 ;  Irrine,  p.  5 ;  Letters  on  Fey.  of  Baltimore  in  1819,  pp.  29,  85,  48,  ftc. 
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In  Europe,  the  same  doctrine  was  early  adyocated.  Chirac  (op.  cii,,  i.  169), 
long  ago  referred  the  ferer  which  preyailed  at  Rochefort  in  1694,  and  which 
bore  a  great  analogy  to  the  yellow  fever,  to  the  miasmal  exhalations  for  which 
that  city  has  always  been  noted,  and  which,  at  that  period,  were  remarkably 
active.*  The  doctrine  has  since  enumerated,  and  continues  to  enumerate, 
many  partisans  ;*  while  in  tropical  regions  it  has,  from  a  remote  period,  re- 
ceived the  support  of  eminent  physicians  and  historians.  Peter  Martyr 
attributed  the  sickness  from  which  the  adventurers  at  Darien  suffered,  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  the  corrupt  water,  and  the  infectious  air  and  venomous 
▼apours  arising  from  the  contagion  of  the  soil.  The  views  of  Oviedo  (lib.  16, 
cap.  3),  and  Gomara  (lib.  2,  cap.  9),  were  not  very  different.  The  natives  of 
Ouadalonpe  called  the  disease  ibomanhatina,  which  Breton  informs  us  is 
equivalent  to  the  cattiva  aria  of  the  Italians  {IHct.  Oaraibe^  p.  266). 
Ligon,  in  his  History  ofBarbadoes,  refers  the  sickness  which  prevailed  there  in 
1647,  to  the  infectious  exhalations  arising  from  the  localities  of  the  port  (pp. 
21,  25).  Desportes  remarks  that  the  yellow  fever,  or  maladie  de  Siam,  is  one 
of  those  diseases  the  cause  of  which  must  be  sought  in  the  ''constitution  of  the 
atmosphere"  (i.  191) ;  and  in  describing  the  diseases  which  prevailed  in  St 
Domingo  during  the  summer  of  1735,  173t,  makes  use  of  language  which 
bespeaks  him  to  have  been  a  decided  infectionist.*  Arthaud,  who  long 
practised  in  the  same  place,  speaking  of  the  septic  poison  (venin  septique) 
which  rises  after  the  fall  of  the  autumnal  rains  in  that  island,  says,  that 
among  other  morbid  effects,  "they  bring  on  their  plagues  or  malignant 
fevers,  which,  though  of  local  origin,  are  generally  said  to  have  been  im- 
ported iu  ships  from  the  coast  of  Africa."* 

1  From  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  this  remarkable  epidemio  broke  out  and  spread, 
as  well  as  fVom  the  character  of  the  symptoms  the  disease  presented,  and  the  lesion  dis- 
covered on  dissection,  we  may  justly  regard  it  as  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
the  latter.  Chirac's  celebrated  eulogist,  Fontenelle  (ii.  805),  denominates  it  Maladie 
de  Siam, 

2  R.  Jackson,  Fev.  of  Spain,  vi.  47 ;  Amiel,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  xxxv.  264; 
lb.,  in  Johnson,  pp.  254,  291 ;  Ferrari,  Edinb.  Journ.,  xix.  8G9;  Rochoux,  p.  146 ;  De  Maria 
and  Lasso,  quoted  by  Rochoux;  O'Halloran,  pp.  12,  13,  26,  &c. ;  Gillkrest,  ii.  281,  &c. ; 
lb..  Second  Quarantine  Rept.,  Lond.  1852,  pp.  157,  &c. ;  T.  Smith,  Edinb.  Journ.,  xxxt. 
25,  &c. ;  Frazier,  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  xiii.  837,  &c. ;  P.  Wilson,  p.  28;  Chervin,  Lettre  ^  M. 
Monfalcon;  lb.,  R^ponse  ^  M.  Guyon;  lb.,  Examen  des  Principes  de  TAdministration 
en  Matiere  Sanitaire,  &c.  1827 ;  lb.,  De  la  Fievre  Jaune  observ6e  en  Espagne,  &c.  1828 ; 
lb.,  De  rOpinion  des  Modiolus  Americains,  &c.  1828,  and  other  works;  Burnett,  p.  341  ; 
Wild,  Martindale,  Lee,  Short,  Playfair,  Thomson,  Donnet,  Brady,  Foot,  quoted  by  Bur- 
nett, pp.  439,  440;  Salvo,  quoted  by  Dariste,  pp.  59,  140;  lb.,  Arch.  G^.,  v.  478;  Ob- 
servateur  M6d.  de  Marseilles,  iii.  18 ;  Boyd,  Fev.  of  Minorca,  in  Johnson,  p.  801 ;  Den- 
mark, Med.-Chir.  Tr.,  vi.  817 ;  Proudfoot,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  xxviii.  293 ; 
Doughty,  pp.  173,  180;  Paradis,  Archives,  xx,  445;  Porta,  Archives,  v.  277;  Pascalis, 
Rep.  ix.  377;  Blair,  p.  88 ;  Campbell,  in  Bancroft's  Seq.,  p.  421 ;  Piguilem,  Obs.  de  Mar- 
seilles, iv.  13;  lb.,  An.  de  la  Med.  Physiol.,  i.  404;  Alphonzo  de  Maria,  pp.  125,  &c. ; 
Dupuytren,  Report  on  Costa  Sicre,  p.  9 ;  Fabbroni,  Edinb.  Journ.,  i.  509  ;  Ch.  Maclean, 
Evils  of  Quarantine,  p.  122 ;  Costa,  pp.  24,  6 ;  Reidcr,  M^m.  sur  la  Fievre  Jaune, 
pp.  10,  &c. 

^  Maladie  de  St.  Domingue,  L  87. 

*  Description  de  I'Udpital  General  du  Cap.  p.  12. 
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The  same*  opinion  was  adyocated  by  Dazille,^  by  Williams,*  Makittrick,* 
Lind/  Hillary,*  and  other  of  the  older  physicians.  Moseley,  too,  though  not 
affirming  the  opinion  in  explicit  terms,  says  enough,  particularly  in  his  medi- 
cal tracts,  to  indicate  the  nature  of  his  tendencies  on  the  subject.*  At  a 
somewhat  later  period,  Dr.  Bancroft,  in  a  work  of  great  merit  and  uniyersally 
known,'  enlarged  on  the  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine  of  local 
infection,  which  was  soon  almost  universally  admitted,  so  far  especially  as 
relates  to  the  ferer  as  it  prevails  in  tropical  regions.* 

From  that  period  the  same  doctrine  has  been  very  generally,  and  is  now  almost 
universally  admitted,  as  well  by  those  who  believe  in  contingent  contagion 
as  by  those  who  reject  the  doctrine.  Indeed,  for  many  years  past,  the  belief 
in  the  infections  character  or  local  origin  of  the  yellow  fever  is  the  one  most 
prevalent,  both  in  tropical  and  temperate  climates.  It  is  the  creed  of  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  non-contagionists,  especially  of  those  who  believe  in 
the  identity  of  the  disease  with  malarial  fevers  generally ;  and  is,  besides, 
adopted  by  many  who,  though  admitting  that  the  disease  may,  and  does  often, 
assume  a  contagious  character,  under  particular  circumstances,  or  possesses 
it  always  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  according  to  the  degree  of  purity  of  the 
atmosphere,  nevertheless  recognize,  that  it  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  arises 

'  Maladies  des  Pays  Chands,  pp.  9,  69. 

*  Essay  on  the  BiL  TeL  Fev.  of  Jamaica,  &c.,  p.  16.  *  P.  50. 

«  On  Seamen,  p.  292.  •  P.  158. 

•  Medical  Tracts,  p.  217;  lb.,  On  Dis.  of  Trop.  G.,  p.  485. 

^  An  Essay  on  the  Disease  called  Tellow  Fever,  1811 ;  lb.,  Seqael  to  an  Essay,  &c. 

'  Dr.  Armstrong,  Influence  of  Climate  on  the  Human  Constitution,  p.  41,  London, 
1828,  says  of  Dr.  Bancroft :  '*  When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  in  Jamaica, 
In  1827,  '8,  '9,  he  was  in  practice  as  a  physician  at  Kingston,  and  his  opinions  had  under- 
gone a  change.  I  detailed  to  him  certain  experiments  I  had  performed,  and  he  stated 
more  than  once  that  he  had  spent  many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  was  now  more  doubtful  than  eyer  whether  any  injurious  exhalations  arose  from  the 
aoil" — but,  he  added,  **  We  cannot  dispense  with  them  until  you  find  something  better  to 
substitute.*'  Dr.  Magrath,  of  Jamaica,  during  his  recent  yisit  to  this  country,  assured 
the  author  that  the  report  respecting  the  change  in  Dr.  Bancroft's  yiews  was  unfounded. 
Fontana,  pp.  11,  76;  Lind,  pp.  90,  &c. ;  J.  Clark,  p.  58;  B.  Jackson,  Sketch,  toI. 
L,  11,  211 ;  lb..  Outline,  p.  102;  lb..  Cold  Affusions,  p.  185;  Ferguson,  Med.-Ch.  Trans., 
tiiL  110;  lb.,  Becollections,  p.  148;  J.  Wilson,  pp.  188,  189,  151;  Macmillan,  Edinb. 
Joom.,  X.  88 ;  Osgood,  p.  18 ;  Dayidson,  Repos.,  yiiL  248 ;  Ralph,  ii.  55 ;  Frost,  xii. 
209;  Parson,  Edinb.  Joum.,  yiii.  888;  Gillespie,  pp.  61,181;  Trotter,  L  828,  ii.  91; 
Lempriere,  ii.  4,  85,  48 ;  Jones  (of  Barbadoes),  Archiyes,  xix.  619 ;  J.  H.  Dickson,  Edinb. 
Joom.,  xiii.  85 ;  Wallace,  lb.,  xlyi.  271-277 ;  Mortimer,  Med.-Ch.  Key.  and  Joum.,  iii. 
9,  98, 182 ;  Thomas  Clark,  p.  14 ;  Lefort,  p.  14 ;  Pugnet,  pp.  881,  884-5 ;  Bally,  pp.  22, 
845,  892,  410,  418;  Hunter,  p.  147;  H.  McLean,  pp.  24,  85;  Rufx,  Exam.,  iU.  108; 
Humboldt,  pp.  762-8;  Sayar^sy,  p.  227,289;  Fran9ois,  p.  7;  Cheryin,  op.  cit ;  Hen- 
derson, p.  8 ;  Gilbert,  p.  98 ;  Burnett,  Feyer  of  Ascension,  p.  52 ;  Arnold,  pp.  27,  157 ; 
Dariste,  pp.  x.  81,  84;  Maher,  p.  880;  Diet,  des  Sci.,  xii.  204;  Eyans,  p.  12;  Pin- 
kard,  iii.  415,  416,  &c. ;  Furlong,  Med.-Ch.  Rey.,  xxy.  289;  Belcher,  Edinb.  Joum., 
xxiii.  248-9;  Dyott,  Med.-Ch.  Rey.  and  Joum.,  iy.  1008;  Hartle,  lb.,  996-7;  Cham- 
bolle.  An.  de  la  Mdd.  Physiol.,  xiii.  200;  Blair,  pp.  52-8;  Musgraye,  Med.-Chir.  Trans., 
ix.  180;  Lefoulon,  p.  859  ;  J.  Dayy,  Edinb.  Joum.,  IxxiL  281, 282;  Bone,  p.  18. 
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from  the  opention  of  locsl  csues  of  infection,  yar  looiv,  Wind  mloos 
importationists*  acknowledging  the  occasional  production  of  &e  Ascase  fnm 
sach  canses.  We  also  find  some  who,  though  regarding  the  ferer  as  the  ofl^ 
spring  of  the  impresrion  of  tropical  heat  on  a  svstem  miaecutoxBcd  to  iti 
effects,*  make  similar  acknowledgments;  while  by  not  s  few  contagiouiti 
and  anti-contagionists  snch  local  agencies  are  regarded,  not  as  the  efident, 
bnt  as  one  of  the  exciting  canses  of  the  disease.' 

77ie  Poison  of  Yellow  Fever  not  prectMeiy  similar  to  tkat  of  oAer  lUarid 
Fevers. — ^While  entertaining  these  views  respecting  the  origin  of  the  jrilow 
ferer  from  local  soarces  of  infection,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  nndentood  as  mein- 
ing  that  the  poison  producing  the  disease  is  preciselj  rimilar  to  that  giTiBg 
rise  to  ordinary  remittent  and  intermittent  ferers,  and  that  it  differs  fron  it 
only  in  regard  to  degree  of  intensity.  In  a  preceding  chapter,  reasons  vcn 
assigned  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the  yellow  ferer,  thoogh  bdong- 
ing  to  the  same  class  or  family  of  diseases  as  the  other  febrile  compliinti 
mentioned,  nerertheless  differs  from  them  to  a  sufficient  degree  in  regard  to 
phenomena  to  justify  us  in  regarding  it  as  constituting  a  separate  and  distiset 
complaint.  If  snch  be  the  case,  the  efflnria  giving  rise  to  it  mar  reasonably 
be  viewed  as  constituted  of  different  elements — ^produced  by  the  decompositioi 
of  different  materials — or,  perhaps,  of  different  proportions  of  the  same  ele- 
ments proceeding  from  the  decomposition  of  similar  materials,  bnt  under  the 
influence  of  peculiar  external  agencies.    That  the  poison  of  remittent  and 

'  Dr.  Chisholm,  whose  attachmeDt  to  the  doctrine  of  contagion  and  importation  if  ^t> 
Terbial,  and  who,  denying  the  fever  Grenada  from  Balam,  would  not  allow  it  to  bare  l-een 
developed  in  that  island,  or  any  other  place  where  it  subsequently  appeared,  aomewhat  in- 
consistently admits  its  springing  up  in  the  Hankey— not  from  a  morbific  virus  derived  frca 
the  Africans  of  that  island,  but  from  the  foul  condition  of  the  vessel  itaelf— which  foul- 
ness, owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  African  atmosphere — gave  rise  to  a  new  pestilence 
(Letter  to  Haygarth^  pp.  217,  218).  In  his  account,  also,  of  the  fever  of  Demerera  ia 
1800,  he  traces,  as  we  have  seen,  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  a  ship  which  arrived  there 
from  Liverpool,  after  touching  at  Surinam,  and  the  filth  of  which  **  occasioned  by  a  cai^ 
of  horses,  and  the  extreme  neglect  of  the  officers  and  crew,  was  such  as  beggars  descrip- 
tion" {Letter  to  Dr.  Davidson,  in  Med.  Repos.,  v.  229).  Finally,  he  regards  the  commoo 
yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies,  which  he  erroneously  views  as  a  different  disease  from 
his  Bulam  pestilence,  as  arising  from  the  miasm  of  putrefaction.  If  the  disease — a  new 
pestilence — can  arise  from  the  effluvia  of  a  ship — especially  one  from  Liverpool — for  no- 
thing is  said  of  fever  existing  at  Surinam — there  certainly  can  be  no  reason  for  denying 
that  the  same  cause  may  produce  it  ashore. 

'  Dr.  Rochoux,  though  advocating  the  doctrine  of  infection,  so  far  as  regards  the  fever 
of  Barcelona,  and  other  places  in  temperate  climates,  denies  its  applicability  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  yellow  fever  of  tropical  climates,  which  he  regards  as  a  totally  different 
disease,  and  as  being  invariably  the  product  of  excessive  heat,  light,  &c.  Yet  he  de- 
scribes an  occurrence  and  prevalence  of  the  fever  on  board  of  a  French  war  brig— the 
Messagcr — which  he  attributes  to  effluria  arising  from  a  quantity  of  mangrove  bushes, 
which  had  been  imprudently  placed  in  the  hold.  In  another  case,  he  attributes  the  dis- 
ease to  exhalations  arising  from  green  timbers  used  in  the  construction  of  the  vessel 
(pp.  CO,  61). 

»  Tommasini,  J  84;  Dickson,  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  iii.  2C6;  lb.,  Eclectic  Joum.  iv. 
112 ;  Simons,  p.  18. 
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intermittent  fevers  is  the  same,  we  must  admit ;  for  these  diseases  are  daily 
converted  into  each  other  iu  the  same  individaal — intermittent  into  remittent, 
remittent  into  intermittent;  and  when  a  number  of  individuals  are  exposed 
to  the  same  paludal  effluvium,  it  not  unfrequentlj  happens  that  while  some 
are  affected  with  the  one,  others  are  stricken  down  with  the  other,  form  of 
the  di8ease--the  difference  depending  on  the  degree  of  energy  of  the  cause, 
on  the  length,  period,  and  place  of  exposure,  or  on  individual  peculiarities. 
But  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  diseases  by  infection  in  different  or  the 
same  country— jlU  arising  from  miasmal  emanations— present  differences  of 
a  more  or  less  notable  character. 

The  jungle  fever  of  India  is  not  exactly  the  same  in  form  as  the  re- 
mittent  of  Africa— the  fever  of  Batavia  differs  in  some  respects  from  the 
remittent  of  this  country,  or  of  the  Gambia.  The  febrile  diseases  of  Rome 
are  not  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  West  Indies  or  Batavia,  and  the 
Walcheren  fever  differs  in  like  manner  from  the  like  complaint  of  both,  or  from 
that  of  Breskau.  In  France,  the  fevers  of  Rocheford  do  not  present  exactly 
the  same  characters  as  those  of  Bresse  and  the  plain  of  Forez.  The  morbus 
HungaricQs'  of  some  centuries  back,  bore  but  a  faint  resemblance  to  the 
Athenian  plague  described  by  Thucydides ;  to  the  oriental  plague  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  or  to  the  sweating  sickness  and  black  death  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Mediterranean  remittent,  described  by  Sir  W.  Barnett,  is  some- 
what unlike  the  periodic  fevers  of  England,  or  of  northern  Europe.  It 
differs,  too,  in  some  particulars  from  the  fever  of  Greece,  an  account  of  which 
is  found  in  the  justly  celebrated  books  of  epidemics  of  Hippocrates ;  and 
from  that  of  Algeria,  or  the  Morea.  Again,  the  typhus  of  London,  or  typhoid 
of  Paris,  and  other  places,  would  not  easily  be  mistaken  for  that  form  of  dis- 
ease which  prevailed  among  our  negroes  in  1820  and  1821,  and  in  Banker 
Street,  New  York. 

Sources  of  the  Effluvia  drfferent. — ^These  fevers  all  differ  from  each  other ; 
while  none  of  them  resemble  exactly  the  form  of  disease  which  constitutes  the 
object  of  our  present  inqniries.  These  must  all  be  regarded  as  the  offsprings 
of  miasmal  effluvia  of  some  sort.  Nevertheless,  the  differences  between  them 
are,  in  some  instances,  quite  considerable;  affecting  their  physiognomy  prin- 
cipally, and  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  organs  implicated,  and  the  degree 
and  manner  of  that  implication ;  and  though  this  difference  may,  in  part,  be 
ascribed  to  a  difference  in  the  constitution  and  temperament  of  those  attacks, 
or  to  peculiarities  in  the  epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  the  explana- 
tion cannot  be  of  universal  application,  and  we  are  obliged  to  refer  them  to 
variations  in  the  composition  of  the  effluvia  to  which  those  diseases  are  due. 
And  if  such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  etiology  of  the  fevers  mentioned,  the 
admission  of  a  difference  between  the  cause  of  yellow  fever  and  the  various 
forms  of  miasmal  disease  is  still  more  proper,  inasmuch  as  the  former  differs 
from  the  others  in  a  more  marked  manner  than  they  differ  from  each  other. 

■  Pringle,  p.  188 ;  Sennertos  de  Morbo  Hungarico ;  see  Smith's  TransL  L  166 ;  Med. 
Eeposit.,  L  15. 
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This  probable  diyenitj  in  the  natare  and  compontion  of  the  miasms  in 
qaestion,  as  exhibited  by  the  dirersity  of  the  febrile  phenomena  they  pro- 
dace,  has  called  the  attention,  and  met  with  the  assent  of  many  writers  of 
former  and  present  times.  It  is  referred  to  by  Lanciai;*  approred  of  by  Ro- 
choax,*  Ferms,*  Desland,*  Littr^,*  and  many  others  of  eqnal  note ;  and  par- 
ticularly insisted  npon  by  Twining,*  J.  M.  Smith,^  and  MonfiEdcon." 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  certain  is  it,  that  the  yellow  fever,  thoagh  of 
miasmal  origin,  is  not  the  offspring  of  the  efflnvia  of  ordinary  marshes,  or 
issuing  from  the  margin  of  streams,  ponds,  lakes,  open  flat  countries  or  m- 
yannas,  or  of  swampy  or  humid  soil  generally,  to  some  or  all  of  which  remit- 
tents and  intermittents  are  usually  traced.     For,  in  many  places  where  soch 
localities  abound,  yellow  fever  is  unknown;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  latter 
prevails  where  such  characters  of  localities  are  absent.    In  a  word,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  several  forms  of  fevers  do  not  necessarily  manifest  themsehes 
in  the  same  situations.     Thus,  in  this  country,  while  the  yellow  fever  is  a  dis- 
ease of  cities  and  towns — ^generally  of  only  a  portion  of  these— common  re- 
mittents, and  especially  intermittents,  spread  on  the  skirts  of  these,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  open  country,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  penetrate,  to  any 
extent  at  least,  within  thickly  built  and  populous  habitations ;  and  when  they 
do  so,  we  very  generally  discover  that  they  spare  those  peculiar  locations 
where  the  yellow  fever  is  rife.     This  is  true,  whether  we  turn  to  the  southern, 
southwestern,  or  middle  sections  of  this  country.     In  the  first,  the  yellow 
fever,  when  epidemic,  generally  diffuses  itself  over  a  large  surface  of  the  city 
or  town ;  and  in  some  portions  of  this  surface  remittents  sometimes  prevail. 
But  when  they  do,  it  is  to  a  limited  extent,  most  generally  their  main  habita- 
tion being  beyond  the  limits  of  the  infected  place,  where  the  yellow  fever  never 
extends.     Take  the  city  of  Charleston  as  an  example :  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  country,  whether  on   the  main  land  or  in  the  neighbonring 
islands,  are  sorely  afflicted  in  certain  seasons  with  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers.     To  escape  from  these,  they  take  shelter  in  the  city  where  such  com- 
plaints do  not  prevail.     But  here  they  encounter  the  yellow  fever,  which,  in 
its  tarn,  never  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city.     As  a  general  rule,  the 
same  results  are  obtained  in  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Ac.     In  regard  to  the 
latter  city,  it  has  been  found  that  the  unacclimated  may  reside  in  the  midst 
of  swamps,  marshes,  pools,  or  standing  water  of  any  kind,  and  enjoy  perfect 
exemption  from  the  yellow  fever,  while  the  city  is  ravaged  with  this  disease. 
Let  them  go  into  town,  and  they  are  attacked.     It  is  only  in  times  of  a 
widely  diffused  epidemic  constitution  of  atmosphere,  when  the  disease  ex- 
tends far  and  wide,  that  it  passes  beyond  the  barriers  here  pointed  out. 

»  Op.  cit.  CRp.  xi.  34-86. 

'  Rechcrchcs  sur  lea  Diff^rentes  Maladies,  &c.,  p.  18^}. 

»  Diet,  de  Mddecine,  Ut  ed.  viii.  08.  «  Diet,  de  M^d.  Pratique,  vii.  73. 

»  Giuvrcs  d'Hippoeratcs,  ii.  678.  •  Diseases  of  Bengal,  ii.  288. 

'  On  Epidemies,  pp.  48,  67,  &e. 

•  Op.  cit.  pp.  05,  69.     See  also  Rev.  of  Devbxe,  Med.  Repos.,  xxi.  187 ;  Forry,  op.  oil., 
pp.  285,  21)1 ;  Desportes,  Bulletin  de  T Acad.,  ▼.  880. 
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In  the  cities  of  onr  Middle  States,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore, 
and  Boston,  the  yellow  ferer,  when  it  prevails,  is  more  restricted  in  regard 
to  the  extent  of  the  surface  it  occapies,  and  there  common  remittents  are  but 
aeldom,  and  intermittent  scarcely  ever  seen. 

The  history  of  the  disease  in  the  West  Indies  famishes  many  illnstrations 
of  this  fact — ^remittent  fever  prevailing  extensively  where  the  yellow  fever 
never  shows  itself;  and  conversely,  the  latter  spreading  extensively  and  with 
great  malignancy  where  the  former  are  scarcely  known.^  There,  also,  the 
yellow  fever  is  nsnally  fonnd  to  be  a  disease  of  cities  and  garrison  barracks, 
while  remittent  fever  is  a  disease  of  the  open  country.  Ships  at  sea  are  not 
ordinarily  subject  to  remittents — seldom,  if  ever,  to  intermittents — ^yet  in- 
stances of  yellow  fever  infection  on  board  are  of  common  occurrence. 

The  island  of  Barbadoes  is  remarkably  free  from  marshy  grounds,  and  is 
thereby  preserved  from  febrile  diseases  generally ;  but  the  yellow  fever  has 
there  often  prevailed,  from  the  days  of  Warren  to  our  own,  very  exteusively 
and  fatally.  Brimstone  Hill  (St.  Kitt's)  and  Stony  Hill*  (Jamaica)  are  far 
from  marshy,  and  are  exempt  from  remittents ;  nevertheless,  they  have  been 
the  seats  of  fatal  visitations  of  yellow  fever,  while  the  surrounding  marshy 
localities  were  free.  On  the  other  hand,  the  islands  of  St.  Lucia,  Dominica, 
and  Demerara,  where  the  soil  is  miasmatic,  and  consequently  autumnal  fevers 
common,  the  yellow  fever  prevails  only  in  the  towns  or  barracks,  and,  so  far, 
has  generally  done  so  at  long  intervals  of  time.  In  some  islands,  during  cer- 
tain seasons,  remittents  and  intermittents  spread  widely  without  being  in  any 
way  commingled  with  the  other  dise^,  as  was  the  case  in  Dominica  in  1843 ; 
whOe  at  other  seasons  the  yellow  fever  prevails  extensively  and  alone.*  In 
the  course  of  eighty-eight  years,  the  yellow  fever  has  only  prevailed  three  times 
in  Cayenne — in  1762,  1802,  and  1850 — ^though  the  soil  is  marshy  to  a  pro- 
verb, and  periodic  fevers  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent.  At  Martinique, 
while  the  yellow  fever  reigns  at  Fort  Royal,  it  does  not  show  itself  at  Port 
Marie,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  which  is  much  more  marshy 
than  the  former,  and  the  seat  of  periodic  fevers.* 

The  same  thing  has  been  observed  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  bilious  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  are  very  common  in 
some  countries — in  Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  Eastern  Africa,  and  Soath  America 
—where,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  ample  sources  of  paludal  exhala- 
tions, the  yellow  fever  is  seldom,  if  ever,  heard  of.* 

"  Imray,  Ixiy.  832,  836;  Wilson,  p.  89;  FerguBon,  p.  148;  Doughty,  pp.  66,  G7;  Mo- 
refta  de  .Tonnes,  p.  168. 

*  Arnold,  p.  172.  »  Imray,  Ixiy.  834. 

*  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  p.  168. 

*  That  facts  present  themselves,  militating  apparently  against  the  propriety  of  referring 
miasmal  fevers  to  the  exhalations  of  marshy  soils,  most  be  familiar  to  every  medical  in- 
quirer ;  for  endemic  fevers  are  found  to  prevail  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  America  and  Africa, 
not  only  under  very  diversified  conditions  of  meteoric  phenomena,  and  during  diversified 
periods  and  varieties  of  seasons,  but  also  in  places  possessing  a  geological  character  and 
peculiarities  of  soil  different  from  those  mentioned ;  and  conversely,  they  are  found  to 
fill  under  circumstanoes  which  are  usually  regarded  as  most  oondadve  to  their  develop- 
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The  malarial  efflavia  giTing  riae  to  the  yeUow  feyer  nuy  be  ^^ 
from  those  occasioning  remitting  and  intermitting  feTers,  not  onlj  from  the 
difference  existing  in  the  phenomena  of  those  diseases  and  the  character  of 
the  localities  they  yisit,  bat  from  the  &ct  that  thej  are  appavenilj  gOTcmed, 
,  on  many  points,  by  different  laws.  It  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Cherrin,  a  strong 
and  nncompromising  advocate  of  the  unity  of  all  miasmal  feyera^  that  althoDgk 
the  effluvia  occasioning  the  yellow  fever  are,  like  those  giving  rise  to  remit- 
tents and  intermittents,  wafted  by  the  wind,  still,  as  regards  the  former,  the 
deleterious  effects  they  produce  do  not  extend  as  far  as  is  the  case  with  the 
latter.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  extension  is  even  aa  great  as  this 
gifted  writer  was  disposed  to  believe;  for  while  the  malaria  of  common  remit- 
tent and  intermittent  fevers  is  wafted  to  a  considerable  distance-^even  sevcfil 
miles-— over  land,  and  has  been  asserted  by  some,  though  denied  by  otheni,u 
regards  some  localities  at  least,  to  extend  to  a  greater  distance  over  the  sur- 
face of  water,  &cts  show  that  the  poison  of  the  yellow  fever  extenda  bnt  Uttk 
beyond  the  source  of  its  origin,  attacking  one  or  a  few  streeta,  or  one  side  of 
a  street,  ship,  &c — and  not  nnfirequently  progress  in  a  contrary  directioi 
to  the  wind.  Again,  while  the  miasm  of  remittents  and  intermittents  ascends 
to  a  considerable  height — sometimes  1,000  feet-^and  exhibita  a  tendency  to 
that  effect,  the  poison  of  the  yellow  fever  creeps  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  selecting  the  lower  stories  of  houses  and  hospitals,  and  leaving  the 
upper  uncontaminated,  and  does  not  manifest  a  tendency  to  be  wafted  to  any 
great  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  place  where  it  is  evolved. 

ment.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  yellow  ferer,  though  generally  occurring  in  ntnatioiis 
such  as  I  haye  described,  has  appeared  under  circumstances  of  contradictory  character. 
NeTcrtheless,  the  experience  of  ages  has  shown  that  the  domain  of  intermittents  and  re- 
.  mittents  is  to  be  found  in  countries  oyerspread  with  marshes,  abounding  in  alluTial  depo> 
sits  and  a  luxuriant  yegetation,  and  subject  to  periodical  inundations.  From  the  days 
of  Hippocrates,  too,  it  has  been  found  that  by  drainage  places  may  be  rendered  healthy 
which  before  were  insalubrious,  while  the  yellow  ferer  appears  in  marshy  sitaatlom 
so  seldom,  that  we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  the  ordinary  exhalations  fhmi 
these  do  not  necessarily  contain  the  cause  of  the  disease,  which,  when  it  ocean  under 
such  circumstances,  arises  fh)m  something  adrentitiously  added,  but  not  essentially 
belonging  to  them.t 


*  Mo  Williams,  p.  156;  Bryson,  p.  196;  Edinb.  Joum.,  Ixix.  182;  Rep.  on  Sickness  of 
British  America,  p.  102. 
f  Wilson,  p.  89. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

INPECnOX — CONTINUED.      NATLRE  OF  MATERIALS  GIVING  RISE  TO  THE  YELLOW 

FEVER  POISON. 

Animal  Decomposition, — As  to  the  materials  which,  by  their  decomposition, 
give  rise  to  the  malarial  poison  constituting  the  efficient  canse  of  the  yellow 
fever,  different  opinions  have  been  and  continue  to  be  entertained.  Like  the 
poison  of  ordinary  and  other  pestilential  and  malignant  fevers,  the  one  in 
question  has  on  some  occasions  been  ascribed  to  the  decomposition  of  dead 
animal  matter.  Dr.  Cartwrlght  attributes  the  fever  of  Washington-  (Miss.) 
to  a  mass  of  putrid  bacon.  The  same  author  refers  the  epidemic  of  Natchez, 
in  great  measure,  to  an  analogous  cause.  Dr.  Caldwell  states  that  he  wit- 
nessed once,  in  Philadelphia,  several  eases  of  yellow  fever  which  seemed  fairly 
referable  to  a  mass  of  putrid  fish.*  He  has  also  seen  the  disease  produced 
by  putrid  oysters  and  hides."  Other  instances  of  the  kind  might  be  gathered ; 
and  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  results,  already  adverted  to,  obtained 
from  the  injection  of  putrid  animal  substances  in  the  blood,  as  well  as  the 
experiments  performed  by  Magendie,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  effects 
produced  by  inhaling  the  effluvia  springing  from  animal  substances  in  a  state 
of  putrefaction,  lend  support  to  the  opinion  in  question.' 

By  many,  however,  the  agency  of  animal  decomposition  in  the  production 
of  this  effect  has  been  controverted.  Ferriar*  long  ago  denied  that  agency, 
BO  far  as  regards  pestilential  diseases  generally;  and  Drs.  Warren*  and 
Donglison  (p.  75)  in  this  country,  and  Bancroft  in  Europe,'  have  taken 
pains  to  accumulate  facts  and  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  same  opinion, 
mostly  in  its  application  to  ordinary  and  yellow  fevers.  Dr.  Revere,''  in 
his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  Baltimore  in  1819,  shows  conclusively  that 
such  decomposition  exercised  no  agency  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  No 
less  positive  on  the  subject  is  Dr.  Merrill,  formerly  of  Natchez,  who  makes 
the  following  statement  relative  to  the  epidemic  of  Pensacola  in  1822.  The 
disease  on  this  occasion,  as  remarked  before,  "was  attributed  to  the  importa- 
tion of  damaged  codfish,  and  circumstances  went  far  in  support  of  the  opi- 
nion." "But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  came  under  my  own  observation, 
that  the  United  States  troops  stationed  at  Fort  Barrancas,  consisting  of  about 

'  Thoughts  on  Febrile  Miasms,  &c.,  pp.  491,  492. 

'  Malaria,  p.  69.  See  Fever  of  1805,  p.  CO.  Dr.  Bush  (iv.  96)  also  attributes  the  same 
fever  to  a  like  cause. 

*  Journal  de  Physiol.,  iii.  86. 

*  Works,  Origin  of  Contagious  and  New  Diseases,  i.  274. 
^  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  ii.  1,  17,  32.     1829. 

*  Hygiene,  p.  93.  '  Becorder,  iii.  282. 
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one  hundred  persons,  were  exposed,  in  very  close,  uncomfortable  quarters,  al- 
most in  the  midst  of  nearly  a  whole  cargo  of  this  putrid  fish,  which  had  been 
wrecked  upon  the  beach,  and  yet  not  a  single  case  of  fever  occurred  among 
them  during  the  four  weeks  they  were  thus  situated,  and  not  until  three  weeks 
after  the  fish  had  been  removed.  At  the  same  time,  a  battalion  of  infantry 
that  was  cantoned  one  mile  distant,  in  a  dry,  airy  situation,  was  sorely  afflicted 
with  violent  bilious  fever.  The  sailors,  who  had  been  living  on  board  this 
fish  vessel  for  a  number  of  months,  in  the  West  India  seas  and  harbours,  and 
in  the  midst  of  putrid  exhalations  that  were  almost  suffocating  to  a  strangfr, 
all  arrived  in  Pensacola  in  good  health,  and  only  suffered,  in  common  with 
the  other  inhabitants,  after  a  residence  of  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  city.'^ 

When  we  take  these  facts  into  consideration — ^when  we  bear  in  mind,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  miasm  of  the  yellow  fever  has  often,  as  we  sball  see  pre- 
sently, been  generated  under  circumstances,  and  in  situations,  where  there  did 
not  exist  any  evidence  of  animal  decomposition — on  a  sufficient  scale,  at  least, 
to  account  for  the  effect — and  advert,  besides,  to  the  recognized  innocaousness 
of  dissecting-rooms  everywhere,  of  slaughter-houses,  of  cemeteries,  of  the 
large  knacker's  establishment  of  Paris  (Montfaucon),  and  other  places,  as 
attested  by  Parent  du  Ghatelet,'  as  well  as  to  the  impunity  which  attended 
the  disinterment  in  Paris  of  a  large  number  of  decayed  bodies,  under  circum- 
stances usually  conducive  to  the  generation  of  febrile  diseases ;  when,  I  say, 
we  take  these  facts  into  consideration,  we  cannot  withhold  the  conclasion  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  deleterious  effects  of  animal  putrefaction — and  these 
cannot  be  denied,  certified  as  they  are  by  the  highest  authorities — ^however 
true  it  may  be  that  it  has  produced,  among  other  effects,  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
and  even  continued  fevers,'  febrile  malaria  cannot  be  regarded  as  necessarily 
dependent  upon  that  putrefaction  singly.  We  may  infer  that  the  latter  can 
exist,  even  "under  the  most  favourable  meteorological  conditions,  withoo; 
giving  rise  to  malarial  fevers ;  that  the  yellow  fever,  in  particular,  is  not. 
usually  at  least,  the  offspring  of  the  miasm  thus  produced ;  and  that  if,  Id 
regard  to  the  cases  mentioned  above,  supposing  no  error  to  have  crept  iu 
the  narrative  of  their  causation,  they  are  not  due  to  circumstances  different 
from  those  to  which  they  are  ascribed,  they  constitute  the  exception,  and  not 
the  rule. 

Vegetable  Decomposition, — Much  more  generally  the  production  of  morbid 
poisons,  giving  rise  to  yellow  and  other  fevers,  has  been  referred  to  the  de- 
composition of  vegetable  matter.     It  has  been  the  received  creed  of  the  pro- 

>  Phil.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.,  ix.  238. 

*  Parent  du  Chatclet,  Des  chantiers  d'Ecarrissage  dc  la  Villc  de  Paris,  Ann.  d^Hyp.,  Tiii. 
139-1 -17;  Ibid.,  Rap.  sur  TEnfouissement  des  animaux  morts  de  Maladies  Contagieuscs, 
Ann.  d'llyg.,  ix.  109  ;  Chrystison  on  Poisons,  Am.  ed.,  p.  490. 

•  Des  divers  accidents  graves  occasioun^s  par  les  miasms  d'animaux  on  pntrefaction. 

Mem.  dc  la  Soc.  dc  Med.,  i.  97 ;  Chcvallier,  Lcttre  addressee  a  M. ,  an  sujet  de  I'ac- 

cident  arrive  a  M.  Olivier  dans  un  magazin  do  chiffon,  Ann.  d'lIyg.,  vii.  116;  see  Rep  Tt 
to  Parliament  on  Health  of  Towns;  Animal  Putrefaction  capable  of  producing  Fevi-r. 
Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  ii.  202;  Vicq  d'Azyr,  vi.  320,  839,  &c. :  Ambrose  Par^,  lib.  22.  c.  3: 
llaller,  Pliysiologia,  lib.  8,  sect.  3,  J  12;  Warren,  op.  cit. 
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fession  on'the  Bubject  since  the  days  of  Lancisi,  and  is  founded  on  the  nniyersal 
preyalcnce  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  the  abnndance  of  vegetable  substances, 
in  all  varieties  of  conditions,  in  places  where  malaria  exists ;  the  known  evo- 
laiion  of  effluvia,  recognizable  to  the  sense  of  smell,  from  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  matter ;  the  insalnbritj  of  places  where  this  decomposition  is 
known  to  be  going  on ;  the  salutary  change  occurring  in  that  respect  from 
the  removal  of  the  materials  undergoing  such  decomposition  (witness  the 
jangles  of  the  East,  the  rice  and  hemp  plantations  of  various  parts,  and  arti- 
ficial collections  of  dead  plants,  trees,  wood,  &c.) ;  and  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
covering another  cause  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  in  question. 

But  to  this  origin  of  the  yellow  fever  poison  much  opposition  has  been  made. 
"That  the  marsh  poison,"  says  Dr.  Ferguson  (who  under  that  title  places  the 
poison  of  endemic,  remittent,  and  yellow  fevers),  *'  cannot  emanate  from  vege- 
table putrefaction,  I  think,  must  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  found  most 
Tiolent  and  abundant  on  the  driest  surfaces,  often  where  vegetation  never 
existed  or  could  exist  for  the  torrents,  such  as  the  deep  ravine  of  a  dried-up 
watercourse ;  and  that  it  is  never  found  in  savannas  or  plains  that  have  been 
flooded  in  the  rainy  season,  till  their  surface  has  been  thoroughly  exsiccated, 
Tegetation  burnt  up,  and  its  putrefaction  rendered  as  impossible  as  the  putre- 
faction of  an  Egyptian  mummy.  "^  The  facts  adduced  by  Dr.  Ferguson,  in 
his  paper  on  Marsh  Poison,  from  which  the  above  is  taken,'  are  numerous, 
and  go  far  towards  supporting  the  views  therein  expressed.' 

*  Recollections,  p.  196. 

'  Originally  pablished  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  since 
Inserted  in  the  volame  of  his  Recollections,  &c.,  and  in  the  setenth  yolume  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Medical  Jonmal. 

'  Many  of  them,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  those  derived  from  obserrations  made  in 
Spain  and  Portagal,  are  corroborated  by  respectable  authorities,*  and  by  some  are  re- 
garded as  disproving  conclusively  the  agency  of  regetable  decomposition  in  the  production 
of  the  effect  in  question.  Other  facts  and  reasons  are  adducedf — the  insalubrity  of  places, 
in  Europe  and  this  country,  where  no  vegetable  decomposition  is  visible ;  the  renewed 
nnhealthiness  of  places  which,  through  the  effects  of  draining,  had  been  fireed  from 
firrer;  the  prevalence  of  malaria  in  places  formerly  free  from  it;  and,  on  the  other 
liand,  the  innocuousness  of  certain  hemp  plantations  in  Virginia,  and  of  the  tarro  in  Poly- 
nesia. "Ift"  says  Dr.  DungUson,  who  in  this  matter  follows  Dr.  Ferguson  very  closely, 
**v^etablc  decomposition,  singly,  were  capable  of  producing  malarious  diseases  in  the 
eases  already  given,  where  no  sensible  evidence  of  vegetable  matter  existed,  how  much 
more  strongly  ought  we  to  be  exposed  to  them  in  situations  where  the  vegetable  kingdom 
flourishes  in  the  utmost  exuberance,  and  where  the  decomposition  in  question  must  be 
perpetually  going  on,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the  contrary?  In  country  situations,  we 
ought  to  be  in  the  foyert  of  malarious  emanations,  as  the  very  grass  around  us  is  suffered 
to  go  through  its  stages  of  growth  and  decay  without  interference ;  whilst  the  settlers  of 
the  forest  are  surrounded  with  dead  vegetable  matter,  necessarily  undergoing  more  or  less 
decomposition.  In  the  West  India  sugar  ships,  the  drainings  of  the  sugar,  mixed  with 
the  bilge-water  of  the  hold,  create  a  stench  that  is  absolutely  suffocating  to  those  unac- 
enstomed  to  it,  yet  it  is  denied  that  malaria  and  malarious  diseases  are  generated  even 
fh>m  this  combination''  (p.  78).]; 


*  Dr.  Brown,  Cyclop.,  iii.  62,  art  Malaria  and  Miasm, 
f  Dnnglison,  pp.  69, 71.  %  Ferguson,  p.  196. 
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Bat  these  facts,  satisfactory  as  they  may  appear  to  the  writers  jast  cit«d, 
will  not  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  by  all.  They  cannot  connterbalance  the 
eyidcnce  wc  possess  of  the  morbid  agency  in  question.  Many  of  them  admit 
of  au  explanation  different  from  that  offered,  and  they  are  opposed  by  others 
of  a  similar  kind,  having  reference  not  to  ordinary  remittent  only,  bnt  also  to 
the  yellow  fever.  Indeed,  a  survey  of  the  whole  subject  must  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  opinion  which  ascribes  febrile  emanations  to  the  decom- 
position of  dead  organic  matter,  producing  new  compounds  by  the  combint- 
tion  of  the  elements  of  these,  is  one  justiGed  by  the  strongest  evidence  short 
of  demonstration.  Some  few  writers  in  this  country,  and  Parent  du  Chatelet,* 
Fourcroy,'  and  Girardet,'  in  France,  may  deny  the  noxious  effects  of  the  decom- 
position of  hemp ;  the  first  of  these  writers — who,  with  all  his  cleverness,  wu 
somewhat  too  fond  of  paradox — ^may  have  come  to  such  a  conclusion  because 
experiments  made  in  his  own  rooms  did  not  produce  fever  in  his  wife,  childrea, 
or  himself,  but  the  fact  is  too  well  ascertained  to  be  denied.*  While  everywhere 
experience  has  demonstrated  the  injurious  effects  arising  from  the  ordinarr 
mode  of  cultivating  rice — effects  which  have  called  forth  in  several  places  the 
protective  interference  of  governments* — the  physicians  of  Georgia  are  ready 
to  tell  us  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  dry-culture  system  on  the  health  of 
localities  heretofore  proverbial  for  their  sickliness."  Putrid  cabbages,' the 
detritus  of  indigo,"  and  other  such  substances,  have  not  nnfrequently  beea 
cited,  on  good  authority,  as  having  caused  serious  febrile  complaints. 

Infection  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  in  ships  is  notorions. 
The  case  of  the  Mcssager,  related  by  Rochoux,  in  which  the  disease  was  evi- 
dently produced  by  a  cargo  of  mangrove  trees,  is  in  point.  Ilere  there  was 
no  other  cause  to  account  for  the  morbific  effect,  unless  wc  refer  it  to  the 
vessel  itself;  but  this  would  not  alter  the  conclusion,  as  this  vessel  was  made 
of  vegetable  matter.  That  the  yellow  fever  is  frequently  caused  by  effluvia 
arising  from  ship-timber,  has  been  fully  ascertained.  Rochoux  instances  a 
French  war  vessel,  built  of  green  wood,  which  was  long  prolific  of  fever. 
The  epidemic  which  occurred  on  board  of  the  Priamus  frigate  was  eviilenily 
due  to  the  action  of  the  bilge-water  on  a  quantity  of  chips  and  shavings  that 
had  been  left  in  the  hold.^ 

Dr.  Dry  son  is  not  friendly  to  the  idea  of  the  fever  arising  from  the  dccav 
of  the  timbers  and  planks  of  a  ship,  stating  that  it  stands  on  the  same 

'  Ann.  d'Hyg.,  vii.  332.  a  Cited  by  Monfalcon,  p.  1C2. 

*  Ann.  d'llyg.,  vii.  GfyS. 

*  MonfaJcon,  pp.  91,  101;  Coutumes  de  Normandic,  ib.  of  Amiens*,  sec  Ann.  d'Hrj:., 
vii.  250  ;  Ord.  of  the  King  of  Spain,  July,  1027,  ib.,  p.  251 ;  Boudrillard,  Eaux  et  Foivt«, 
article  Uoussnge ;  Rnmazzini,  pp.  244,  580 ;  Biett,  Diet,  des  Sci.  Med.,  iv.  633 ;  Koiier, 
Diet.  d'.Vgriculture,  ii.  435. 

»  Monfalcon,  p.  100;  liourely,  Gaz.  Med.  de  Montpellier,  Oct.  1840,  p.  99;  lb.,  Annal« 
d'lly;:.,  xliii.  pp.  328,  332;  Cycl.  of  Pract.  Med.,  iii.  GO;  Williams  on  Morbid  Poisnn*. 
ii.  431 ;  lloileau  Castelnau,  Annales  d'lIyg.,  xliii.  331 ;  Pelongchamp,  Diet.  de^fSci.  .MR, 
xlix.  5»;,  57;  Zimmerman,  de  I'Experience,  ii.  402;  Fod(;rd,  M<Sd.  Ix^gale,  t.  153. 

«  Daiiiel,  p.  20.  7  Ilogcr.s  An  Essay  on  Epid.  Discasff,  p.  41. 

■  >Villiam8  on  Morbid  Poibons,  ii.  420.         »  Burnett,  Rep.,  p.  84. 
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basis  with  the  doctrine  which  attributed  the  fever  of  Hong  Kong  to  the 
laving  bare  of  a  few  square  yards  of  solid  rock.  But  he  adds :  "  That  green 
firewood  is  favourable  to  the  production  of  disease  on  board  of  vessels, 
when  closely  stowed,  seems,  however,  to  be  an  opinion  somewhat  more  con- 
sonant with  the  rules  of  legitimate  induction;  it  becomes  heated,  and  emits 
an  effluvium  strongly  perceptible  to  at  least  one  of  the  senses.  The  Vestal, 
in  the  year  1839,  had  a  quantity  of  green  wood  on  board,  from  which  there 
arose  so  disagreeable  a  smell  as  to  annoy  the  men  who  were  at  work  in  the 
hold ;  and  when  it  was  got  upon  deck,  to  be  stripped  of  its  bark,  the  fever 
then  prevalent  on  board  seemed  to  become  virulent  and  fatal,  while  the  men 
who  were  employed  in  stripping  off  the  bark  were  all  within  two,  or  at  most 
three,  days  seized  with  the  disease  in  an  aggravated  form."*  The  disease  on 
board  of  the  British  frigate  Sybil,  in  1829  and  1830,  was  thought  by  the 
surgeon.  Dr.  McKinnel,  to  be  probably  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
wood  from  the  long-continued  action  of  heat  and  moisture,  aided  perhaps  by 
an  accumulation  of  different  substances  under  the  lining  or  limber  boards  of 
the  hold."  To  similar  causes — decomposition  of  the  timber,  or  the  contents 
of  the  hold — we  must  attribute  the  infection  on  board  of  the  Macedonia 
frigate  and  other  vessels  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  another  chapter. 

Nor  has  the  great  opponent  of  vegetable  decomposition  been  consistent  in 
his  views  on  the  subject,  for  in  the  case  of  the  Regalia  transport,  which  suf- 
fered considerably  from  the  yellow  fever,  he  ascribes  the  disease  to  the  foul- 
Bess  of  the  ballast  (small  stones,  with  a  considerable  mixture  of  mud  and 
other  impurities),  and  to  the  operation  of  sea-water,  resulting  from  leakage, 
on  that  ballast,  as  also  on  a  quantity  of  green  wood  with  which  that  vessel 
was  loaded.  His  words  are  explicit :  "The  cause  of  the  disease  was,  there- 
fore, I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  green  wood  laid  in  at 
Sierra  Leone,  operating,  along  with  the  foul  ballast,  to  furnish,  when  impreg- 
nated with  the  gases  arising  from  putrid  sea-water,  morbific  miasmata,  similar 
to  those  that  on  land  arise  from  marshes,  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
higher  degrees  of  atmospheric  heat.'''  To  the  same  end  might  be  cited  the 
febrific  effects  of  the  decomposition  of  coffee,  potatoes,  pepper,  &c. ,  instances 
of  which  are  not  rare  in  medical  works,  and  to  some  of  which  cases  of  yellow 
fever  have  been  justly  ascribed.  The  epidemics  of  this  city,  in  11  dS  and 
1820,  furnish  illustrations  of  the  deleterious  effects — the  first,  of  damaged 
coffee;  the  latter,  of  damaged  potatoes.  The  fever  of  Boston,  in  1819,  was 
traced  to  a  cargo  of  com. 

These  facts,  and  others  of  similar  kind  which  might,  if  necessary,  be  ad- 
duced, illustrate  beyond  doubt  the  agency  of  vegetable  decomposition  in  the 
production  of  the  poison  of  yellow  fever;  and  if  the  disease,  in  the  instances 
mentioned,  was  the  offspring  of  such  exhalation,  we  risk  nothing  in  inferring 
that  it  is  due  to  the  same  cause  in  other  cases,  although  the  materials  of  that 
decomposition  may  not  be  evident  to  the  senses.  This  inference  is  the  more 
natural,  because,  if  in  places  visited  by  fever — and  more  particularly  by  that 

>  Bryson,  p.  229.  «  Ibid.,  p.  54.  >  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  viii.  117. 
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form  of  it  which  constitnies  the  object  of  our  present  inqairieSi— TegetaUe 
matter  is  not  discovered  on  the  surface,  it  assnredlj  exists  beneath,  in  t 
more  or  less  perfect  combination  with  the  soil.^  We  know  that  the  mod 
on  the  margin  of  lakes  and  ponds — ^the  theatre,  often,  of  many  febrile  com- 
plaints— contains  a  large  portion  of  vegetable  excrements.  Rich  meadow 
land,  also  a  frequent  seat  of  fever,  is  in  a  great  measnre  composed  of  snch 
excrements;  and  though  the  surface  may  often  become  parched  and  drj, 
it  is  found  in  a  different  condition  at  short  distances  below,  where  miasma 
may  be  evolved.  What  takes  place  in  relation  to  fevers  generally,  takes 
place  also  as  regards  the  yellow  fever,  the  occurrence  of  which  is  nsnaDy 
associated  with  the  existence  of  masses  of  filth  or  mud,  and  has  been  traced 
occasionally  to  exhalations  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  reader 
need  not  be  reminded  that  most  soils,  even  though  showing  no  traces  of  vege* 
table  matter,  may  yet  abound  in  seed  of  various  kinds,  even  at  considerable 
depths.  Let  the  etiological  inquirer  test  the  fact  with  the  assistance  of  the 
microscope,  and  he  will  not  be  long  in  perceiving  the  truth  of  the  statement, 
and  certainly  he  will  then  admit  that  these  organic  materials  must  be  suscep- 
tible of  decomposition,  and  give  issue  to  exhalations  which,  though  not  cog- 
nizant to  the  senses,  may  nevertheless  contaminate  the  air  in  a  sufficient 
degree  to  produce  fever. 

In  a  previous  chapter,  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  injarious  effect 
of  the  upturning  of  earth  during  the  prevalence  of  certain  meteoric  condi- 
tions of  atmosphere,  by  which  the  organic  matter  lying  beneath  the  surface  is 
brought  under  the  action  of  decomposing  agencies.  We  have  seen,  also,  the 
effects  of  large  conflagrations,  by  which  extensive  surfaces  containing  masses 
of  organic  substances  are  exposed  to  the  decomposing  influence  of  heat  and 
humidity.  We  have  seen,  in  like  manner,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  febrific 
developments  from  the  exhalation  issuing  from  made  ground,  by  which  an 
abundance  of  organic  matter  is  exposed  to  the  same  influence.  Nor  have  we 
failed  to  see  a  similar  effect  from  inundations,  &c.  That  cultivation,*  bv 
cleaning,  washing,  and  removing  all  organic  refuse,  renders  a  locality  more 
salubrious,  is  a  fact  well  understood;  but  every  one  knows,  also — and  ex- 
perience in  this  country  confirms  the  observation — that  endemic  fevers  often 
become,  during  several  years  after  the  soil  is  cleared  of  its  more  bulky  vege- 
table products,  more  severe  and  prevalent  than  they  were  previously ;  and 
assume,  at  times,  the  epidemic  garb.  We  cannot  err  in  attributing  these 
effects  to  the  evolution  of  a  greater  quantity  of  more  noxious  effluvia  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  arising  from  the  more  direct  exposure  of  the  latter  to  the 
sun's  rays  than  could  be  produced  when  the  same  surface  was  protected  by  a 
dense  and  exuberant  vegetation — from  the  upturning,  for  purposes  of  culture, 
of  a  portion  of  rich  and  fresh  vegetable  mould,  and  from  the  dec<)ni|)osition 
of  the  materials — branches,  leaves,  chips,  wood,  &c. — left  on  the  surface.* 

»  Brown,  Cycl.,  p.  2;  Smith,  pp.  45-6;  Forrey,  pp.  812,  313;  Eberle.  Practice,  i.  42. 

'  Ilcuatis,  Fev.  of  Alabftma,  Am.  Joum.,  Tiii.  98  ;  La  Roche  on  Pneumonia  and  Malaria, 
p.  221;  Stratton,  Ediiib.  Med.  Journ.,  Iv.  848;  Pendleton,  Charleston  Joum..  vii.  4.31  : 
Fort,  Southern  Med.  aud  Surg.  Jo\iTti.,\N.  ^o.  \\\  Ib.^Mcd.  Practice,  p.  07 ;  Williamion, 
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The  prodactioQ  of  fever  from  terrestrial  exhalations  wonld,  bj  itself — and 
had  we  no  other  proof  of  the  fact — afford  evidence  of  the  agency  of  organic, 
and  especially  vegetable  decomposition  in  the  generation  of  febrific  miasms ; 
for  soil  is  a  compound  of  a  stratum  of  comminuted  mineral  substances  and 
organic  remains ;  and  as  effluvia  cannot  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  former, 
we  must  refer  them  to  the  latter,  knowing  as  we  do,  besides,  that  these  are  lia- 
ble, under  various  circumstances,  to  decomposition,  and  that  during  the  process 
of  this  decomposition  they  give  rise  to  injurious  effects.  The  conclusion  will 
appear  still  more  natural  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  sections  of  this  con- 
tinent, and  probably  everywhere  else,  febrile  diseases  are  more  particularly 
rife  in  alluvial  soils,  consisting  mostly  of  a  rich  vegetable  mould — sometimes 
many  feet  thick.  In  other  words,  while  sandy  and  sterile  districts,  with  undu- 
lating  surfaces — of  primitive  formation,  and  destitute  altogether,  or  in  great 
measure,  of  organic  remains  and  of  moisture — are  usually  free  from  fever, 
however  favourable  the  climate  may  be  to  its  production ;  localities  of  the 
other  kind — of  alluvial  and  level  character — especially  those  presenting  a 
geological  formation  of  tertiary  and  cretaceous  secondary  deposits,  with 
plenty  of  organic  remains  and  ample  humidity,  are— rthe  climate  often  being 
the  same — ^remarkable  for  the  development  of  the  morbid  poison.* 

These  facts,  which  have  reference  to  malarious  fevers  generally,  have  a  bear- 
ing also  on  the  form  of  it  under  consideration ;  for  we  find  that  in  this  country 
tiie  disease  is,  in  great  measure,  confined  to  the  Atlantic  plain  or  tide- water 
region  extending  from  Boston  to  Texas,  the  geological  character  of  which  is 
of  the  kind  mentioned — ^tbat  its  existence  elsewhere  is  easily  connected  with  a 
soil  of  similar  structure,  and  that  there — ^but  more  particularly  when  it 
occurs  in  situations  of  a  different  kind — it  is  in  almost  every  instance  trace- 
able to  effluvia  arising  from  additional  sources  of  organic,  and  principally  of 
Teg^table  decomposition,  docks,  sewers,  masses  of  filth,  &c.,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances favouring  the  accumulation  and  concentration  of  the  morbific 
product — ill-ventilated  streets,  alleys,  courts,  and  the  like. 

That  the  effect  is  not  the  result  of  aqueous  decomposition  many  circum- 
stances lead  us,  as  already  stated,  to  presume,  and  what  is  true  in  that  respect, 
as  to  paludal  fevers  generally,  will  be  found  especially  so  in  relation  to  the 
yellow  fever.  The  latter  appears  in  its  worst  forms  in  situations  where,  and 
mider  circumstances  when,  from  the  absence  of  humidity  on  the  surface — 
and  at  some  distance  below — either  entirely,  or  in  any  notable  degree,  such  a 
decomposition  cannot  be  looked  for  at  all,  or  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon.     The  prevalence  of  the  fever  is  also  retarded,  or  even 

Xed.  and  Philos.  Reg.,  iii.  844 ;  lb..  Hist.  N.  C,  ii.  193 ;  Volney,  Climat  des  Etats  Unis, 
p.  809 ;  Forry,  Climate  of  the  U.  S.,  p.  313 ;  Drake,  toI.  i.  249,  811,  896,  404,  710,  717; 
U.  Parsons,  Dissert,  p.  206;  J.  M.  Smith  on  Epids.,  p.  23;  Evans,  pp.  15-28;  Williams, 
iL  422;  MaccnUoch,  pp.  126,  138,  172;  Monfalcon,  pp.  180,  181;  Cyclopedia,  iii.  61-2- 
i-82;  Lndlow,  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  ii.  88;  Leblond,  p.  28;  Lefoulon,  p.  28; 
JaUa,  p.  129;  Boussingault,  An.  de  Chimie,  Wii.  151 ;  Copland,  ii.  758,  Fanner's  Rep., 
ii.  982;  Transaction  of  Penns.  State  Med.  Soc,  ii.  42-65. 
*  Forry,  pp.  280,  284. 
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arrested,  by  an  addition  of  water  to  the  localities  infected,  which  by  increasing 
the  material  of  decomposition  would,  if  these  views  were  correct,  favoor  the 
evolution  of  the  poison,  while  in  no  instance  has  it  been  possible  to  refer  the 
disease  simply  to  exposure  to  large  sheets  or  masses  of  water,  however  putrid 
and  offensive  the  latter  may  be.  That  the  fever  seems  at  times  to  prefer  rainy 
weather — when  aqueous  decomposition  must  be  greater — and  ceases  its  reign 
of  destruction  during  dry  and  droughty  spells,  are  facts  which  none  can  deny. 
But  more  frequently,  as  has  already  been  seen,  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  and 
when  it  so  occurs,  the  effect  is  due  to  the  aid  which  the  humidity  thns 
produced  lends  to  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  components  of  the  soil, 
or  of  the  materials  by  which  the  surface  may  chance  to  be  supplied,  and 
which  by  continued  drought  had  been  dried  beyond  the  degree  required  for 
the  chemical  changes  elicited  in  the  process.  Hence,  we  find  that  in  some 
yellow  fever  regions  the  disease  is  more  rife  at  the  commencement  and  close 
of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  soil  and  its  organic  coating,  after  having  been 
dried  up,  acquire  moisture,  or  when,  after  having  been  deluged,  thej  begin  to 
dry  through  the  desiccating  power  of  a  tropical  sun. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  we  must  coincide  with  Dr.  Fcrgoson  and  others 
in  rejecting  the  agency  of  aqueous  decomposition  singly ;  but,  while  doing 
so  and  while  recognizing  the  fact,  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Dr.  H.  McLean, 
that  the  longer  water  has  been  incorporated  with  the  soil  withoat  fresh  rain, 
the  more  virulent  and  dangerous  the  miasm  becomes,  we  can  only  subscribe 
conditionally  to  the  theory  of  the  first  of  these  writers  when  discarding  ve- 
getable decomposition  alone  or  combined  with  the  aqueous,  he  remarks,  that 
one  condition  only  "seems  to  be  requisite  to  the  production  of  the  marsh 
.  poison  (that  of  yellow  fever  included),  on  all  surfaces  capable  of  absorjaion, 
and  that  is  paucity  of  water,  where  it  bad  previously  and  recently  abounded. 
To  this,  he  says,  there  is  no  exception  in  climates  of  high  temperature,  and 
from  thence  we  may  justly  infer  that  the  poison  is  produced  at  a  highly 
advanced  stage  of  the  drying  process."* 

These  facts  and  inferences  are  correct ;  but  from  all  that  precedes,  from 
the  many  instances  of  the  fever  produced  by  evident  vegetable  decomposition, 
and  from  the  known  effects  of  the  introduction  of  ])utrid  vegetable  matter 
into  the  veins,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that,  without  the  organic  or  vegetable 
remains  contained  in  the  soil  or  on  its  surface,  no  hurtful  decomposition 
would  follow  ;  that  it  is  these  remains  which  (after  being  very  wet,  dry  up 
by  high  atmospheric  heat)  eliminate  during  their  desiccation,  and  untler 
certain  meteorological  conditions,  the  morbid  poison  in  question.  The  dry- 
ing process  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Ferguson  must  apply  to  something  tangible. 
If,  as  he  aflirms,  it  is  neither  animal  nor  vegetable  matter,  nor  water,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  it  can  be. 

Xor  can  we  admit  the  theory  proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  11.  Jackson,'  and 
subsequently  adopted  with  slight  modifications  by  Mr.  Doughty.'     Accord- 

»  Notes  nnd  Recollections,  p.  108.  «  Outlines,  pp.  lOo,  IOC;  Strobel,  i.  211. 

'  On  Yellow  Fever,  pp.  3,  77,  207. 
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ing  to  this  theory,  miasmatic  effluvia  consists  of  an  emanation  from  living 
Tegetable,  through  excess  of  organic  life — t.  e.,  the  cause  of  fever  is  analo- 
gous to  the  cause  that  moves  vegetation.  ''It  would  appear,"  says  Dr. 
Jackson,  ''that  the  materials  of  vegetation  abounding  in  excess,  acted 
upon  by  a  powerful  cause,  give  out  a  principle  which,  not  being  expended 
in  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  plants,  is  diffused  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  atmosphere,  occasioning  a  derangement  of  such  bodies  as  come 
within  the  sphere  of  its  action"  (p.  105).  "  In  spring,  the  principle  of 
Tegetation  is  extricated  in  great  quantity,  while  the  capacity  of  plants  is 
still  small ;  an  excess  is  consequently  generated,  and  this  excess  extends  its 
influence  to  a  certain  distance  around.  In  summer,  the  extrication  of  the 
principle  still  increases ;  but  the  capacities  of  plants  being  extended  in  a 
greater  proportion,  the  means  are  more  adequate  and  the  excess  is  actually 
less.  In  autumn,  the  growth  of  plants  being  complete,  while  causes  still 
continue  to  produce  a  great  extrication  of  the  principle  of  vegetation,  the 
excess  abounds  and  occupies  a  wide  circle.  Upon  this  principle,  also,  may 
perhaps  be  understood  the  occasional  unhealthiuess  of  lands  dry  and  rocky, 
bare  and  barren,  or  that  produce  only  shrubs  and  trees  of  stunted  growth" 
(p.  106). 

This  theory  is  not  to  me  very  intelligible,  and  has  not  been  expressed  in 
terms  calculated  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  it,  while  the  modification  of  it 
offered  by  Mr.  Doughty  is  not  less  ambiguous.  Dr.  Wilson  has  justly  remarked 
(p.  114),  that  the  expression  used  must  refer  either  to  the  principle  of  vegeta- 
tion, or  to  its  products,  most  probably  to  the  former.  If  we  speak  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  vegetation  in  the  abstract,  we  speak  of  what  we  do  not  understand. 
If  the  principle  of  vegetation  imply  something  analogous  to  vitality  in  animal 
bodies,  it  must  mean,  in  all  probability,  a  mode  of  being,  not  a  distinct 
easeoce,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  cause  of  fever.  It  may  be  presumed, 
then,  that  the  cause  which  moves  vegetation,  if  applied  to  the  production  of 
yellow  fever,  must  mean  something  given  out  by  vegetable  matter,  either  in 
growth  or  decay.  Doughty,  on  the  other  hand,  would  seem  to  derive  it  from 
the  earth  itself — calling  it  "a  principle  in  nature,"  from  which  vegetation  is 
produced,  and  which,  through  the  effect  of  continued  high  temperature,  be- 
come concentrated  and  accumulated,  and  engender  a  power  which  in  the  ex- 
trication of  that  principle  is  capable  of  producing  fever  (p.  207).  But  whe- 
ther it  means  one  thing  or  another,  it  is  objectionable,  and  must  have  appeared 
80  to  Mr.  Doughty  himself;  for  he  acknowledges  that  marsh  and  other  mi- 
asma resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  substances  may  produce 
the  same  order  of  fever.  If  by  principle  of  vegetation  is  meant  something 
given  out  by  vegetable  matter,  the  theory  is  at  fault,  if  applied  to  paludal  fevers 
generally,  and  more  particularly  to  the  yellow  fever,  for  the  extent  of  preva- 
lence and  severity  of  the  disease  is  not  proportioned  to  the  extent  and  luxu- 
riance of  vegetation  in  any  place — fever  occurring,  even  severely — where 
there  is  little  apparent  vegetation,  or  where  the  season  of  vegetation  has 
passed.  The  explanation  offered  of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  such 
localities  is  far  from  satisfactory ;  for  if  the  place  is  rocky,  barren,  and  with- 
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out  TegetatioDy  whence  can  the  principle  be  derived  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fever  in  some  places  is  not  very  rife — it  is  even  absent — in  localities  where  Te« 
getation  is  luxuriant,  or  after  having  been  so,  has  reached  the  period  of  dectj. 

The  history  of  our  yellow  fever  afifords  us  numerous  examples  of  the  disease 
breaking  out  and  prevailing  in  localities  where  there  was  no  vegetation  at  all, 
or  where  there  could  be  none,  and  where,  therefore,  there  could  not  exist 
anything  capable  of  eliminating  the  principle  in  question.  If  the  latter  is 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  earth,  we  cannot  explain  the  production  of  fever 
in  barren  soils  and  iu  such  localities  as  are  usually  visited  by  the  yellow  ferer 
— ^in  ships,  for  example ;  for  in  these  there  is  no  vegetation,  or  the  possibility 
of  it,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  nature  would  place  the  principle 
of  vegetation,  and  set  it  in  operation  in  places  where  she  has  withheld  or  re- 
moved the  elements  required  for  the  development  of  the  process ;  while,  in 
that  supposition,  all  places  would  be  equally  liable  to  fever. 

To  affirm,  as  has  just  been  done,  that  the  yellow  and  paludal  fevers  gene- 
rally are  all  the  products  of  organic,  and  especially  vegetable  decomposition, 
at  the  same  time  to  disbelieve  the  identity  of  the  former  with  the  latter,  and 
to  regard  them  as  the  offspring  of  different  causes,  would  seem  contradictoiy, 
did  we  not  bear  in  mind  the  probability  that  the  decomposition  of  different 
vegetable  material  must  give  rise  to  products  of  different  character,  and  that 
these,  when  applied  to  the  living  system,  must  produce  different  though 
kindred  morbid  effects.  Many  facts,  indeed,  lend  support  to  this  belief,  and 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  yellow  fever,  properly  so  called,  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  ligneous  decomposition,  aided  in  many  places,  though  not  neces- 
sarily, by  peculiar  characters  of  soil ;  while  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers 
are  ascribablc  to  the  decomposition  of  herbaceous  matter,  the  ordinary  com- 
ponent of  marshes  and  paludal  localities. 

Dr.  John  Wilson,*  who  has  more  particularly  called  attention  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, remarks  that  the  yellow  fever  is  peculiarly  rife,  in  the  West  Indie?, 
in  places  where  lime  of  secondary  formation  is  a  i)redominating  ingredient — 
provided  the  more  palpable  cause  of  the  disease  exists  in  the  vicinity.  This 
cause  he  views  to  be  furnished  by  wood,  being  a  gaseous  product  of  trees  and 
shrubs  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  It  is  generally  given  out  by  them  in  a  cot 
or  dried  state,  but  may  arise  from  a  living  forest ;  trees  being  capable,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  their  frame,  of  simultaneous  growth  and  decay  (p.  139).  Indeed, 
wood,  after  it  has  passed  from  the  green  to  the  dry  state,  is  still  capable  of 
generating  the  poison  ;  certain  degrees  of  heat,  and  a  certainty  quantity  of 
moisture  being  supplied.  These  views  may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to 
those  instances  in  which  the  disease  has  spontaneously  appeared  and  pre- 
vailed on  board  of  ships,  often  far  beyond  the  influence  of  any  agency  derived 
from  land,  or  the  introduction  of  a  contagious  principle  (p.  139). 

Dr.  Wilson  refers  to  the  case  of  the  Rattlesnake,  of  the  Lively,  lsi«, 
Pylades,  Ferret,  Iphigenia,  Scout,  Bustard,  and  concludes  that  the  disease 
in  them  arose  from  the  decomposition  of  the  wooden  materials  of  the  ships 

»  On  West  Indian  Fever,  pp.  127,  138,  &c. 
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themselyes  (p.  152),  and  from  such  loose  timbers  as  they  contained.  The 
eonclasion  may  be  farther  sustained  by  a  reference  to  other  facts.  The 
instance  of  the  Regalia,  cited  by  Dr.  Ferguson  himself  as  an  example  of  the 
prodnction  of  the  disease  by  the  effluvia  of  green  wood — ^that  of  the  Vestal, 
described  by  Dr.  Bryson,  in  which  the  people  on  board  were  taken  with  the 
disease  in  an  aggravated  form  from  exposure  to  the  same  cause — that  of  the 
Messager,  cited  by  Rochonx,  and  in  which  the  mischief  was  caused  by  a  cargo 
of  mangroves — of  the  Priamus,  in  which  it  arose  from  a  quantity  of  chips 
Mid  shavings ;  and  many  others  of  similar  kind,  some  of  which  have  been 
already  cited,  are  in  point.  So  are  instances  of  the  fever  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  spars,  logs,  and  trees  on  shore.  The  fever  of  Galliopolis, 
in  1796,  was  satisfactorily  traced  to  the  decomposition  of  a  quantity  of  trees 
piled  in  a  ditch  near  the  infant  settlement,  and  only  partially  covered  over 
with  earth. 

Dr.  Wilson  has  called  attention  to  the  character  of  our  wharves,  and 
Tery  justly  attributes  to  them  a  considerable  share  in  the  production  of  the 
fever  among  ns.  "  Those  wharves,  &c.  are  wooden  structures,  and  their 
materials,  in  seaport  towns,  are  therefore  undergoing  decomposition.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  and  great  heat,  will  hasten  the  process;  and  as 
those  structures  fail,  and  are  repaired,  timber  in  various  conditions  of  green- 
ness and  dryness,  health  and  decay,  will  be  employed  in  their  composition ; 
hence,  gaseous  products,  capable  of  inducing  fever,  will  be  disengaged. 
The  materials  are  always  in  existence,  ready  to  be  acted  on  by  high  tem- 
peratnre,  and  other  agents,  perhaps,  of  which  we  are  ignorant"  (p.  169). 

In  various  localities  in  tropical  climates  where  the  fever  prevails  exten- 
rively,  ample  sources  of  ligneous  exhalation  are  easily  discovered  in  mangrove 
marshes  or  woods  by  which  they  are  su^^rounded.  "  These  plants  grow  in 
sand,  either  covered  to  some  depth,  or  completely  wet  with  salt  water. 
Where  they  terminate  seawards,  they  are  immersed  some  way  up  the  stems, 
and  there  they  are  most  vigorous,  and  acquire  the  largest  size ;  as  they  re- 
cede towards  the  dry  sand,  they  diminish  in  bulk,  and  they  soon  die  when 
the  water  fails."  They  monopolize  the  soil  on  which  they  grow,  scarcely 
any  other  plant  existing  over  the  whole.  "  The  mangrove  grows  and  runs  to 
decay  rapidly.  The  branches,  after  rising  a  few  feet,  bend  towards  the  root, 
on  which  they  engraft  themselves ;  from  the  bow  thus  formed  other  branches 
spring  up,  which  in  like  manner  insert  their  extremities  into  different  parts  of 
that  from  which  they  grow,  and  so  on  till  an  impenetrable  forest  is  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  water.  While  the  lower  part  of  this  water  forest  is 
undergoing  rapid  decomposition,  the  upper  part  is  in  a  state  of  luxuriant 
growth  and  beautiful  verdure,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  whole  is  singular 
and  striking ;  it  looks  like  a  piece  of  basket-work  supporting  a  shrubbery. 
Prom  its  structure  and  habits,  the  mangrove  appears  destined  to  speedy 
decay,  to  which  surrounding  circumstances  are  highly  favourable.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  parts  of  it  are  alternately  wet  and 
dry,  and  the  whole  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  high  temperature ;  hence, 
whatever  deleterious  product  is  furnished  by  decomposing  wood,  must  be 
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furnished  abundantly  here."  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  like  a  marsh,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word — ^nothing  by  which  the  exhalations  of  marsh  can 
be  produced  (/^.,  pp.  163-4). 

The  views  here  set  forth  recommend  themselves  in  many  ways.  The  facts 
adduced  in  their  support  furnish  evidence  amounting,  so  far  as  they  go,  to 
prove  that  ligneous  decomposition  is,  if  not  the  invariable,  at  least  a  frequent, 
and,  in  many  places,  the  only  cause  of  the  disease.  It  will  be  found,  besides, 
that  the  material  of  the  ligneous  origin  is  uniform  and  constant — differing,  in 
this  respect,  from  other  assignable  causes ;  for  whenever,  as  Dr.  Wilson  re- 
marks, ''West  Indian  fever  has  appeared,  wood,  in  some  condition,  has  existed 
either  in  its  natural  soil,  or  in  the  structure  of  ships,  wharves,  houses,  or  other- 
wise  ;  and,  therefore,  if  to  the  other  causes  of  decomposition  there  be  added 
the  peculiar  influence  known  only  by  its  effects,  which  is  here  assumed  to  be 
essential,  in  some  way,  to  the  production  of  the  disease,  the  disease  may  be 
expected,  as  the  source  of  its  more  palpable  cause  will  not  be  defective,'' 
And  he  adds,  'Hhat  if,  as  has  been  proved  in  some  instances  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  fever  is  occasioned  by  the  invisible  products  of  wood  alone,  and  it 
is  found  that  wood,  and  nothing  else,  constantly  coexists  with  the  disease,  sack 
constancy  of  coexistence  is  at  least  presumptive  evidence  of  its  operation" 
(pp.  170-1). 

The  ligneous  theory,  which  has  been  adopted,  with  more  or  less  reserve,  by 
other  West  Indian  writers,^  had  been  to  some  extent  sustained  in  this  country, 
and  illustrated  by  facts  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  interesting  volume 
of  Dr.  Wilson.  In  his  Medical  and  Physical  Memoirs^  published  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  (1801),  and  in  works  of  a  more  recent  date,*  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  enu- 
merating the  sources  of  morbid  effluvia  in  this  city,  allots  a  conspicuous  place 
to  our  docks  and  wharves,  and  remarks  that  the  timber  of  which  they  are 
built,  running  constantly  into  a  state  of  dissolution,  is  itself  an  abundant 
source  of  pestilential  exhalation  (p.  105).  The  epidemic  of  Baltimore,  in 
1819,  was  not  improperly  attributed  to  a  similar  source  of  infection.  Of 
Fcirs  Point,  where  the  fever  prevailed,  it  is  said  that  a  large  quantity  of 
vegetable  matter  had  been  used  for  Glling  in  the  wharves.  This  consisted  of 
pine  cord-wood,  pine  tops,  old  barrels,  chips,  shavings,  kc,  *'The  pine  wood 
constitutes  the  great  body  of  this  article,  and  will  be  liable  to  generate  miasma 
for  a  series  of  years,  whenever  a  season  such  as  favours  its  generation  occnrs. 
There  is  no  prospect  of  this  wood  becoming  innocent  until  it  is  all  dissolved 
and  its  place  supplied  by  earth. '^^  This  view  of  the  source  of  the  miasm  was 
adopted  not  by  one  of  the  physicians  consulted  on  the  subject,  but  by  many. 
Wharves,  timber  and  wood,  in  large  or  small  fragments,  have  been  recognized 
as  the  cause  of  similar  effects  in  other  cities  of  this  country,  and  especially  at 
Mobile  during  the  severe  epidemic  of  1819.*     Dr.  Dickson  in  like  manner 

*  Wallace,  EJinb.  Journ.,  xlvi.  274;    McKinncl,  in  Bryson,  p.  54;    Ibid.,  Mctl.-CUir. 
Rev.,  xiv.  40. 

*  Miliaria,  p.  OG. 

»  Letters  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  1810,  pp.  101,  107,  109,  102,  193. 

*  See  ibid.,  p.  200,  for  report  on  that  fever. 
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calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  wharves  of  Charleston  are  bailt  chiefly  of 
wood ;  palmetto  and  other  logs  forming  the  framework  or  outline,  which  is 
filled  up  with  rnbbish  and  mud  drawn  by  machinery  from  the  shallow  docks 
which  they  embank.* 

The  epidemic  of  Savannah  was  attributed  in  a  measure  to  the  number  of 
wooden  houses,  unpainted  and  in  a  state  of  decomposition.'  And  although 
mt  New  Orleans  wharves  cannot  be  said  to  furnish  the  materials  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  miasm,  the  swamps  and  woods  which  adjoin  the  city  are  evidently 
the  seat  of  ample  ligneous  decomposition  ;  while  the  humid  soil  upon  which 
the  city  is  built  contains  masses  of  wooden  materials,  in  the  form  of  planks, 
beams,  piles,  &c.,  which  serve  as  support  to  the  foundation  of  the  houses. 
Nay  more,  long  before  the  time  of  Dr.  Wilson,  Baron  de  Humboldt  invested 
the  theory  in  question  with  no  small  share  of  importance,  by  calling  attention 
to  the  large  masses  of  mangroves  and  avicennas  with  which  the  sea-coast 
and  the  river  banks  in  the  tropics  are  covered,  and  ascribing  the  fever  of 
those  localities  to  the  rapid  alternate  growth  and  decay  which  those  plants 
undergo.  To  this  cause,  in  great  measure,  he  refers  the  insalubrity  of  Vera 
Cruz,  where  are  to  be  found  a  number  of  marshes  or  lagunes  filled  with  those 
plants,  leaves,  roots,  fruits,  &c.,  all  of  which,  after  being  covered  with  water 
during  the  rainy  season,  become  subsequently  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun. 
The  experiments  made  by  him  at  Cnmana,  on  the  action  exercised  on  the 
ambient  atmosphere  by  the  roots  of  the  mangrove,  when,  while  slightly 
bumid,  they  remain  exposed  to  the  light,  confirm  the  observations  made  in 
the  two  Indies,  that,  in  all  places  where  the  mangrove  thrives  luxurantly,  the 
most  insalubrious  are  those  where  these  plants  are  not  constantly  covered 
with  water.' 

With  regard  to  the  agency  of  a  lime  soil  in  aiding  the  development  of  the 
miasmatic  poison,  I  need  not  say  much.  That  such  a  soil  is  not  essentially 
necessary  to  the  production  of  that  poison,  is  a  fact  which  admits  of  no  doubt ; 
for  instances  might  easily  be  found  of  the  fever  appearing — in  its  worst  form, 
too— ^where  lime  did  not  exist ;  and  whenever  the  disease  breaks  out  and  pre- 
Tails  on  board  of  ship,  the  agency  in  question  cannot  be  referred  to.  Never- 
theless, when  we  find,  on  examining  the  geological  structure  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  that  lime,  of  secondary  formation,  is  a  predominant  ingredient 
in  the  soil,  mixed  with  much  volcanic  matter — covered,  in  the  cultivated  parts, 
with  a  stratum  of  clay,  forming  a  chalky  marl ;  when  we  learn  that  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  Gibraltar,  many  parts  of  Spain,  and  the  Ionian  Islands  pre- 
sent much  the  same  character;  and  recollect,  at  the  same  time,  what  has  been 
said  of  the  structure  of  our  Atlantic  plain — when,  I  repeat,  we  notice  the 
existence  of  a  lime  soil  in  so  many  places  where  fever  is  most  rife,  and  its 
absence  in  places  where  the  latter  does  not  prevail,  it  is  difficult  to  withhold 
the  conclusion  that  a  calcareous  soil,  combined  with  moisture,  which  the  insa- 
lubrious spots  possess  either  on  the  surface  or  beneath,  must,  when  present, 

*  Am.  Journ.,  ii.  67.  ■  Waring,  p.  40. 

'  De  la  Noavelle  Espngne,  p.  763 ;  Personal  Narrative,  iii.  190,  871,  892. 
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exercise  the  agency  contended  for.  This  is  consistent  with  the  well-knonn 
power  of  such  soil  to  attract  moisture,  of  its  higher  degree  of  temperature, 
and  of  ils  consequent  greater  tendency  to  hasten  the  decomposition  of  Tege- 
table  and  other  organic  matter. 

To  these  circumstances  must  be  referred  a  fact  well  known  to  all  farmers,  and 
to  which  Dr.  Williams  points,  that  ''carbonate  of  lime,  mixed  with  the  ordinary 
matters  of  a  compost,  greatly  forwards  the  process  of  putrefaction,  so  that 
the  mass  thus  prepared  is  fit  in  much  shorter  time  for  the  purposes  of  manure'* 
(ii.  434).  The  greater  power  of  absorption  possessed  by  a  lime  soil  has  been 
illustrated  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  found  that  pulverized  chalk  absorbed 
eight-tenths  (times  ?),  and  clay  two  and  a  half  times  their  weight  of  water. 
The  difference  of  that  absorption,  and  its  effects  on  vegetable  products,  are 
visible  in  various  counties  of  England,  in  Derbyshire,  North  Wales,  as,  indeed, 
in  many  parts  of  this  country.  Such  being  the  case  in  localities  where  the 
atmosphere  contains  a  limited  quantity  of  vapour,  it  must  be  greater  in 
tropical  regions,  where  the  quantity  is  three  times  as  large ;  and  during  the 
rainy  seasons  of  other  localities,  when  it  is  also  very  considerable.  This 
moisture,  aided  by  the  greater  heat  imparted  by  lime  to  the  soil,  and  the  high 
additional  heat  it  receives  from  the  sun,  accounts  for  the  more  certain  and 
rapid  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  remains  contained  under  or  on  the  sur- 
face of  such  soils,  and  consequently  for  the  more  abundant  extrication  of 
miasm — paludal  in  marshy  localities,  and  concentrated  in  places  containing 
the  material  furnishing  the  poison  of  the  yellow  fever. 

Whether  animal  effluvia  are  ever  conjoined  to  vegetable  in  the  composition 
of  the  poison  giving  rise  to  the  yellow  fever  in  this  and  other  cities  of  ihis 
country,  in  Europe,  and  in  tropical  regions,  and  whether  the  former,  when 
present,  adds  virulence  to  the  latter,  are  questions  to  which  I  am  not  j»re]iare<i 
to  oifer  a  (lefinite  answer.  That,  alone,  the  effluvia  arising  from  animal  de- 
composition, though  doubtless  productive  of  disease,  and,  among  those,  of 
some  forms  of  febrile  complaints,  has,  nevertheless,  never  been  ])ositivelT 
shown  to  be  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  poison  of  yellow  fever,  I  have 
alreaily  pointed  out;  while  the  disease  has  often  appeared  under  circumstances 
which  indicate  its  origin  from  vegetable  decorai)osition  singly.  But  from  this  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  former,  when  present,  may  not  increase  the  virulence  of 
the  products  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  fact  too  generally  known  to  need  illustration, 
that  in  most  localities  visited  by  the  yellow  fever,  either  habitually  or  at  distant 
periods  of  time,  animal  remains  are  found  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  and 
exhibit,  under  peculiar  meteorological  conditions,  evident  signs  of  decompo- 
sition. This  is  found  to  occur  along  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Mexico  where  the  fever  is  rife.  It  is  seen  in  St.  Domingo,  the  AVest  India 
Idandi  ic^Benlly— in  fact,  all  over  the  insalubrious  sections  of  tropical  re- 

V  fJBTer  districts  of  this  city,  as  in  those  of  Xew  York 

^  om  Boston  to  Galveston,  the  materials  of  decom- 

;  tMSribed  consist  in  part  of,  and  are  mixed  up 

kinds.    And  from  what  we  know  of  the 

am.  of  the  effluvia  arising  from  these 
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when  unmixed,  as  well  as  from  a  recollection  of  the  ])henomena  produced  by 
tbc  introduction  of  putrid  animal  substances  into  the  circulation,  and  of  the 
effects  of  confining  animals  in  an  atmosphere  highly  impregnated  with  animal 
eflSuvia,  we  can  with  difficulty  suppose  that,  when  mixed  with  the  products  of 
vegetable  decomposition,  such  effluvia  can  remain  perfectly  innocuous,  and 
leave  the  morbific  agency  exclusively  to  the  latter.  The  propriety  of  this 
supposition  will  appear  the  more  doubtful  when  we  bear  in  mind  that,  however 
widely  animal  and  vegetable  effluvia  may  differ  in  many  respects,  they  approxi- 
mate— some  of  them,  at  least — on  other  points,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  elemental  principles  of  their  composition.  These,  being  the  same 
in  both  classes,  must  give  rise,  during  their  decomposition,  to  results  of  an 
analogous  kind — all  other  circumstances  being  similar ;  and  we  are  thence 
justified  in  supposing  that  the  efliuvium  furnished  by  animal  substances,  though 
not  adequate  alone,  from  peculiarity  and  proportion  of  combination,  to  the 
production  of  the  poison,  may  lend  force  to  the  action  of  that  furnished  by 
the  other  class  of  materials. 

Epidemic  Constitution  of  Atmosphere. — ^^Vllatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
morbific  agent  producing  the  yellow  fever,  or  the  materials  from  which  it  is 
derived,  and  however  effective  this  agent  may  be,  when  the  requisite  meteoro- 
logical conditions  are  present  to  generate  the  disease,  certain  is  it  that  its 
existence  cannot  alone  sufiice  to  account  for  the  epidemic  diffusion  exhibited 
by  the  latter  at  certain  periods.  Every  one  who  has  investigated  the  subject 
of  the  history  of  the  yellow  fever — and  the  same  remark  applies  equally  well 
to  other  diseases  which  take  on  the  epidemic  garb,  whether  contagious  or 
otherwise — knows  that  while,  in  some  seasons,  the  number  of  cases  is  limited, 
the  disease  prevailing  within  very  circumscribed  boundaries ;  making  slow, 
if  any  progress,  and  assuming  either  a  sporadic  character  or  one  scarcely 
deserving  the  name  of  epidemic  ;  in  other  seasons,  marked  by  meteorological 
conditions  and  peculiarities  of  locality  differing  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  those 
exhibited  in  the  former  instances,  the  fever  originating  from  seemingly  small 
beginnings  in  one  or  few  spots  of  circumscribed  extent,  soon  spreads  far  and 
wide — rages  fiercely  and  fatally — covers  in  a  short  time  an  enlarged  surface  of 
ground,  and  there  attacks  a  large  number  of  individuals — in  a  word,  assumes  the 
character  of  a  wide-spreading  pestilence.  The  history  of  the  disease  shows, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  in  various  parts  of  the  present  work,  that  in  most  of 
the  cities  of  this  country  epidemics  of  the  disease  have  appeared  at  intervals 
of  g^reater  or  less  extent — ^breaking  out  violently  and  spreading  widely  in 
some  seasons,  and  sparing  the  same  places  for  several  and  even  many  succes- 
siTe  seasons — ^the  meteorological  phenomena  and  sources  of  infection  remain- 
ing the  same. 

At  some  periods  the  disease  is  not  limited  to  one  city,  but  appears  in 
sereral  or  many.  This  was  the  case  in  1839,  when  it  prevailed  in  most  of  the 
seaports  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  In  1853,  it  invaded  most,  if  not  all,  the  West 
India  islands,  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  a  large  extent  of  the  gulf  coast.  It 
extended  far  up  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  attacking  villages  and 
plantations  which  heretofore  had  been  complete  strangers  to  it ;  visited  the 
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village  of  Brandjwine  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  showed  itself  in  this 
city.  We  have  seen  that  the  same  results  have  been  frequently  observed  in 
the  West  Indies  and  other  parts  of  tropical  regions.  In  1798,  it  prevailed 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Portsmouth  (N.  H.),  Newport  (R.  I.),  New  London 
(Conn.),  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  (Del.),  Charleston,  &c.  In  1819,  it 
showed  itself  in  Leon,  Cadiz,  Seville,  Xeres,  Port  Sta.  Maria,  and  other 
parts  of  Andalusia,  in  Minorca,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Martinique,  Guadalonpe, 
New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 

We  have  seen,  also,  that  summer  and  autumnal  diseases,  generally,  in 
whatever  section  of  country  they  have  appeared,  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
assumed  a  more  severe  character,  or  prevailed  more  extensively  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  infected  locality — or  over  an  extensive  tract  of  country — at  the 
time  of,  or  prior  to  the  epidemic  visitations  of  the  disease  in  commercial  and 
other  cities  of  this  country,  Europe,  or  the  West  Indies.  We  have  seen,  be- 
sides, that  the  character  of  the  disease  varies  in  different  seasons — ^being  in- 
flammatory one  year  and  typhoid  another;  and,  finally,  we  have  noticed  that  not 
unfrequently  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  have  been  preceded  by  a  prevalence 
of  disease  among  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  plants,  &c.,and  that  at  distinct 
periods  the  disease  is  modified  by  the  implication  of  varions  organs. 

This  diversity  in  the  power  of  diffusion  and  in  the  character  of  the  pheno- 
mena is  noticed  in  smallpox,  scarlatina,  and  other  kindred  complaints;  in 
remittent  and  intermittent  fevers ;  in  dysentery,  typhoid,  and  typhus  fevers, 
&c.  At  certain  periods,  the  cases  are  scattered,  and  comparatively  few  in 
number;  at  others,  they  are  quickly  multiplied,  and  become  more  or  less 
generally  diffused.  Like  the  yellow  fever,  other  epidemic  diseases  are  at 
times  of  an  inflammatory,  at  others  of  a  typhoid  character;  while,  during 
the  existence  of  a  wide-spreading  epidemic,  all  reigning  diseases  receive  a 
peculiar  imprint  from  the  latter  and  assume  some  of  the  pathological  characters 
which  appertain  to  it.  Nor  is  it  less  true  that  certain  diseases,  includinir. 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  some  of  the  exanthemata  mentioned,  while  to  a 
certain  extent  under  the  controlling  influence  of  particular  conditions  of 
localities  or  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  appear  to  derive  their  origin  from  a 
general  atmospheric  influence,  the  existence  of  which  can  only  be  inferred  bj 
its  effects.  But  this  influence,  which  has  received  the  name  of  epidemic  rai> 
teoration,  must  be  distinguished  from  that  above  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  the 
former  conveys  the  poison  of  the  disease — as  of  cholera,  influenza,  mumps, 
h()oi>iiig-eough,  &c. ;  whereas,  the  latter  consists  of  a  particular  influencing 
agency,  which  facilitates  the  diffusion,  or  increases  the  severity  of  a  local 
cause  or  contagious  virus,  either  by  promoting  their  generation  and  aggravat- 
ing their  virulence,  or  by  increasing  the  susceptibility  of  individuals  exposed 
to  their  morbid  impression;  and  which,  besides,  modifies  the  character  of  the 
prevailing  disease. 

This  modifying  agency  is  invisible,  and  widely  spread,  and  owing  to  its  de- 
pending ai)parcntly  on  some  peculiar  alteration  of  the  surrounding  air,  ha* 
received  the  name  of  epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.  In  what  it  con- 
sists, and  to  what  it  is  due,  are  points  which  so  far  have  not  been  positively 
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ascertained.  Its  existence,  like  that  of  epidemic  meteorations  jast  allnded  to, 
is  known  by  its  effects.  It  has  been  noted  frqm  the  days  of  Hippocrates, 
who  attributed  pestilential  diseases  to  some  unknown  or  divine  principle — 
qvid  dtvinum.  The  same  attention  to  these  effects  was  paid  by  Diemerbroek, 
who,  apparently,  derived  his  seminarium  e  codo  dimissum,  from  the  divine 
principle  of  the  Coan  physician.  Van  Swieten,  Stoll,  in  Germany ;  Le- 
pecq  de  la  Cloture,  in  France ;  Sydenham,  Mead,  Huxham,  Hancock,  in 
England ;  Rush,  Webster,  Caldwell,  Chapman,  Smith,  Jackson,  Barton,  in 
this  country ;  Dariste,  Arnold,  Wilson,  R.  Jackson,  in  the  West  Indies,  not  to 
mention  many  other  authorities  of  more  or  less  note,  have  dwelled  upon  and 
illustrated  this  modifying  agency — some  attributing  it  to  a  mysterious  influ- 
ence of  the  heavenly  bodies,  especially  comets  or  the  moon ;  to  earthquakes 
and  volcanoes ;  to  an  altered  condition  of  the  atmosphere ;  to  a  rapid  pro- 
pagation and  migration  of  animalculse  or  fungi ;  to  some  hidden  or  occult 
qualities  derived  from  exhalations,  however  produced,  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth. 

One  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  subject  informs  us  that  what  is  meant  by 
an  epidemic  atmosphere  is  the  presence  of  certain  elementary  constituents,  or 
their  combination  differently  from  the  habitual  or  normal  condition.  We 
bave,  according  to  him,  no  proof  of  anything  specific  beyond  the  combination, 
and  this  is  twofold :  the  meteorological  part,  probably  forming  the  predispo- 
nent,  is  innocuous  without  the  other — it  is  but  one  blade  of  the  "shears;" 
the  second  is  the  local  circumstances  and  influences — the  true  localizing 
power.* 

But  most  of  these  explanations  are  purely  hypothetical — some  are  fanciful ; 
and  though  the  effects  in  question  may  probably  be  referable  to  the  perver- 
sion or  distempered  condition  of  certain  unknown  influences — atmospherical, 
terrestrial,  or  both — the  sound  condition  of  which  is  essential  to  insure  a 
healthy  state  of  the  vital  functions ;  though  they  are  probably,  in  some  mea- 
sure, connected  or  associated  with  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  electrical  ele- 
ment of  the  atmosphere^ — which  imparts  to  the  latter  a  tendency  to  hasten  the 
decomposition  of  the  materials  of  infection,  or  dead  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  generally,  recognized  in  all  epidemic  times — we  must  rest  satisfied,  so 
far  as  regards  the  disease  before  us,  and  every  other  of  an  epidemic  kind, 
with  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  secret  power  residing  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  which,  under  certain  contingencies,  operates  injuriously  on  all  individuals 
exposed  to  its  influence,  promotes  the  generation  of  morbid  poisons,  and  im- 
parts a  special  character  to  the  prevailing  disease.  With  respect  to  Dr. 
Barton's  explanation,  we  may  remark  that  it  applies  only  to  an  infected 
atmosphere,  rendered  so  by  exhalations  evolved  from  local  sources  of  im- 
purities, aided  by  certain  meteoric  conditions  of  atmosphere ;  in  other  words, 
simply  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  not  to  the  peculiar  something  which 
promotes  the  diffusion  and  Influences  the  degree  of  force  and  mah'gnancy  of 
that  cause,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  receive  its  impression. 

>  Barton,  Rep.  of  the  Sanit.  Gommiss.  of  New  Orleans,  1868,  p.  268. 
VOL.  n 40 
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As  may  very  readily  be  presamed,  the  method  suggested  for,  and  pnraocd 
in,  the  treatment  of  the  yellow  fever  has  greatly  varied,  not  only  in  the  differ- 
ent regions  where  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance,  and  at  different  epochs 
of  its  history,  bnt  also  in  the  same  locality,  at  different  seasons  and  in  the 
same  season,  according  to  the  views  entertained  respecting  its  etiologj, 
pathology,  and  tendencies,  and  the  efficacy  and  mode  of  operation  of  therapei- 
tic  agents.  By  those  who  advocate  the  opinion  of  the  inflammatory  character 
of  the  fever,  or  in  places  where  and  seasons  when  that  character  manifesti 
itself,  a  treatment  appropriate  to  the  removal  of  that  morbid  condition  is 
recommended — often  to  the  exclnsion  of  every  other.  Another  class  of  physi- 
cians, who  can  see  in  the  disease  nothing  but,  or  little  else  than,  the  manifest- 
ation of  a  typhoid,  or  putrid,  morbid  element,  an  opposite  coarse  is  preferred 
and  lauded.  Again,  others  who  believe  in  the  bilious  character  of  the  fever, 
and  in  the  identity  of  the  latter  with  bilious  remittents,  turn  their  attentioi 
principally  to  means  suited  to  correct  the  deranged  condition  of  the  liver,  aad 
to  evacuate  the  morbid  secretions  of  that  organ ;  while  the  exclusive  partissiu 
of  the  gastro-enteritic  doctrine  have  almost  solely  an  eye  to  the  emplovmeDt 
of  remedies  useful  in  eradicating  the  local  complaint,  and  to  the  avoidance  of 
medicinal  and  other  substances  which  they  suppose  are  calculated  to  keep  op 
or  aggravate  the  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  diseased  mucous  membrane. 

But  whatever  be  the  views  adopted  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  fever 
and  the  plan  of  treatment  pursued,  experience,  here  and  elsewhere,  has  clearly 
shown  that,  at  all  periods  of  the  epidemical  recurrence  of  the  disease,  indi- 
viduals labouring  under  it  may,  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view,  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  categories :  1.  Those  in  whom  the  poison  has  produced  t 
deadly  impression — who,  to  use  the  expression  attributed  to  Magendie,  bepis 
to  die  from  the  first  moment  of  their  attack,  and  in  whom  no  treatment  can 
avail ;  the  few  that  recover,  doing  so  by  the  power  of  nature,  not  through  the 
instrumentality  of  art.  2.  Those  who  are  so  mildly  affected  as  to  recover 
spontaueously,  without  any  treatment,  or  under  the  influence  of  any  rational 
and  even  often  irrational,  management  3.  Those  in  whom  the  disease  assumes 
an  intermediate  grade,  whose  chances  of  life  or  death  are  equally  or  ncarlv 
balanced,  and  in  whom,  consequently,  it  becomes  an  object  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  apply  means  calculated  to  produce  a  favourable  impression  on 
the  train  of  morbid  actions,  and  thereby  arrest  their  dangerous  tendencies. 

From  this  it  naturally  follows  that,  in  all  that  has  reference  to  the  methodus 
medendi  of  the  yellow  fever,  the  physician  must  have  in  view  the  discovery  of 
means  appropriate  to  asskl  l\\^  ^IXotta  of  nature  in  the  cases  composing  the 
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first  category,  and  of  remedies  likely  to  prove  asefal  in  the  management  of 
those  of  the  second  and  third.  In  other  words,  he  must  seek  the  discovery 
of  means  which,  if  not  strictly  necessary  in  the  first  class  of  cases,  may  at 
least  prevent  them  from  assuming  a  dangerous  aspect ;  and  of  remedial  agen- 
cies, which,  in  other  cases,  will,  by  inclining  the  scales  in  a  favourable  direc- 
tion, assist  in  rescuing  the  patient  from  his  perilous  condition. 

I  scarcely  need  remark,  after  what  has  been  said  in  preceding  chapters 
relative  to  the  several  forms  assumed  by  the  disease  under  various  contingen- 
cies, to  the  opposite  morbid  conditions  of  the  system  at  large,  as  also  to  the 
individual  organs  and  tissues  implicated  in  each  of  those  several  forms,  and 
to  the  various  degrees,  in  point  of  violence,  observable  in  these,  that  the  treat- 
ment appropriate  to  each  will  vary  considerably.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
it  must  follow,  also,  that  no  inconsiderable  divergence,  in  the  same  respect,  will 
arise  from  the  age,  constitution,  sex,  and  race  of  the  individual  attacked;  from 
the  nature  of  prevailing  diathesis  and  epidemic  constitution ;  in  a  word,  from 
all  the  diversified  contingencies,  general  and  personal,  which  tend  to  modify 
the  force  and  character  of  the  disease.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  treatment 
must,  from  such  causes,  undergo  marked  modifications,  the  decision  of  the 
physician  respecting  the  appropriateness  of  a  particular  plan  in  the  treatment 
of  the  fever  during  certain  seasons,  or  in  the  management  of  some  individual 
cases,  cannot  always  be  based  upon  the  results  obtained  from  the  same  plans 
under  all  other  circumstances,  inasmuch  as  what  has  suited  in  the  one  may 
prove  unsuccessful  in  others.  The  same  diversity  is  observed  in  other  dis- 
eases. A  distinguished  writer,  after  remarking  that  there  is  no  doubt  a  ma- 
terial difference  in  the  type  of  the  fevers  of  France  compared  with  those  of 
Britain — a  greater  tendency  to  gastric  irritation,  and  to  those  changes  in  the 
mneous  membrane  of  the  bowels  which  result  from  inflammation — adds:  "We 
do  not,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  proscription  of  purgatives  by  the  French 
physicians,  and  their  extravagant  denunciation  of  the  British  treatment  of 
fevers.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  if  British  physicians  were  called  upon  to 
undertake  the  treatment  of  fevers  in  France,  they  would  be  less  lavish  of 
their  purgatives ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  French  physician  had 
seen  the  character  of  the  fever  in  this  country  (England),  and  thrown  aside 
his  preconceived  notions  and  scholastic  prejudices,  he  would  acknowledge  the 
atility  of  the  judicious  administration  of  purgatives  in  the  treatment  of  the 
fevers  of  Great  Britain."^ 

To  come  nearer  home :  the  common  inflammatory  diseases  of  our  coRntry 
are  subject  to  like  modifications  respecting  the  indication  of  cure,  as  they 
appear  in  different  places,  and  at  different  times  in  the  same  localities.  Our 
physicians  know  full  well  that  the  autumnal  and  winter  diseases,  with  which 
they  are  so  familiar,  call  in  some  years  for  more  active  depletion  than  in 
others;  and  that  bleeding,  emetics,  and  the  like,  which  are  indispensable  at  one 
time,  cannot  be  carried  far,  or  are  even  inadmissible,  at  another.  It  is  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  us  all,  that,  a  few  years  back,  a  great  mortality  ensued 

'  Tweedie,  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.,  ii.  200. 
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from  what  was  denominated  typhas  pneumonia,  in  which,  though  the  Inngs 
were  engorged  and  inflamed,  depletory  means  conld  only  be  used  very  sptr- 
ingly ;  that  in  many  cases  they  conld  not  at  all  be  resorted  to ;  and  that  not 
nnfrequently  the  powers  of  life  were  obliged  to  be  sustained,  from  the  outset, 
by  cordial  remedies.  Some  forms  of  gastro-enteritic  inflammation,  compli- 
cated with  meningitis,  sometimes  call  for  the  same  mode  of  treatment;  and 
the  difference,  in  the  same  respect,  presented  by  scarlatina,  measles,  and  other 
ernptive  diseases,  influenza,  &c. — requiring  active  depletion  in  one  year,  and 
a  milder,  or  even  a  tonic  or  stimulant  treatment  the  next — ^is  familiar  to  the 
profession. 

Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  show,  from  the  records  of  the  epidemics  of  yel- 
low fever  which  have  prevailed  in  this  and  other  cities  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  in  foreign  countries,  within  and  beyond  the  tropics,  that  a  similar 
necessity  for  a  modification  in  the  method  of  treating  the  disease  has  existed 
at  various  periods.^  The  famous  epidemic  of  Grenada,  in  1793,  described 
by  Chisholm ;  that  of  Brimstone  Hill  (St.  Christopher),  mentioned  by  R 
Jackson  (Sketch,  i.  11);  that  of  Trinidad  in  1816  (McCabb,  Ed.  Joum,, 
XV.  83) ;  of  the  Childers,  an  account  of  which  has  been  given  by  Bimie  {Ed, 
Joum.,  xiii.  337,  &c.);  of  Dominica  in  1838  (Imray,  lb.,  liii.  85),  required 
evidently  a  treatment  differing  from  that  found  beneficial  on  other  occasiou. 
According  to  Rochoux,  the  fever  of  Guadaloupe  called  for  a  mode  of  treatment 
which  subsequent  experience  taught  him  was  inappropriate  to  the  epidemic 
he  witnessed  at  Barcelona ;  and  though,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  he  chose  to 
regard  the  two  diseases  as  specifically  distinct  from  each  other,  the  better 
informed  and  clear-sighted  reader  Avill  be  disposed  to  attribute  the  resuh  to 
a  different  cause. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Chisholm,  Pym,  Stevens,  and  others,  who,  basing 
their  views  on  a  difference  of  therapeutical  indications,  and  on  circumstances 
connected  with  the  supposed  mode  of  propagation  of  the  fever,  under  the 
control  of  peculiar  influencing  contingencies,  established  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  yellow  fever  of  the  African  coast  and  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  disease  as  it  prevails  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  fact,  after  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  modifications  which 
the  yellow  fever  undergoes  under  the  influence  of  various  circumstances,  we 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  find  it  calling,  at  times,  for  a  treatment  more  or 
less  different  from  that  appropriate  to  its  management  at  other  periods  and 
in  other  cases.  The  only  thing  calculated  to  astonish  the  pmdent,  jndicioos. 
and  clear-sighted  inquirer  in  this  matter  is,  that  a  fact  so  plain  and  so  posi- 
tive should  not  have  been  borne  in  mind  and  acted  upon  by  medical  writers 
generally,  a  number  of  whom  are  but  too  much  disposed  to  make  the  appli- 
cation of  their  own  personal  experience,  obtained  often  in  a  circumscribed 

•  Rush,  Fever  of  1793,  1798 ;  Rogers,  Fever  of  New  Orleans,  in  1824 ;  New  York  .Mfd. 
Journ.,  iii.  884;  Chatard,  Med.  Rep.,  iv.  254;  Selden  and  Whitehead,  Med.  Rep  ,  vi. 
2')!  ;  C.  Drake,  Repos.,  xxi.  137;  Ramsay,  ib.,  xi.  234,  406;  Johnson's  Oration  Wfore 
Med.  Society  of  South  Carolina,  in  1807  ;  lb.,  xi.  405;  Fever  of  New  Orleans,  in  ls>?, 
p.  233. 
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sphere  of  obserration,  to  the  disease  generally — ^regarding  their  favonrite 
mode  of  treatment  as  suitable  in  all  cases  everywhere,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances— casting  censure,  or  showering  ridicule  on  all  who  happen  to  view 
things  in  a  different  light,  or  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  genuine  nature  of 
the  cases  noticed  by  their  opponents,  or  even  to  the  truth  of  their  statement.* 

The  one  advocates  active  depletion  by  the  lancet,  and  measures  the  blood 
abstracted  not  by  ounces,  but  by  pounds,  looking  with  contempt  on  all  who 
prefer  a  less  energetic  method.  Another  dreams  of  nothing  but  mercury, 
aod  would  salivate  all  cases.  A  different  writer  preaches  the  necessity  of 
free  and  profuse  purging,  and  attributes  the  large  mortality  of  the  disease  to 
a  neglect  of  that  indispensable  means.  Another,  again,  holds  that  neither 
bleeding,  purging,  nor  mercury  has  ever  done,  or  can  ever  do,  good,  and 
strongly  insists  on  the  propriety,  in  all  cases  and  under  all  circumstances,  of 
administering  the  Peruvian  bark  in  large  doses.  Some  insist  on  the  neces- 
sity and  possibility  of  cutting  short  the  fever  by  means  of  sulphate  of  quinia, 
and  accuse  those  who  call  for  proof  of  the  success  of  the  abortive  method  with 
being  behind  the  times.  Some  discard  every  method  heretofore  suggested^ 
and  aver  that  the  true  plan  of  treating  the  yellow  fever  is  to  oxygenate  the 
blood  by  means  of  neutral  salts.  These  various  plans,  and  others  equally 
exclusive,  on  the  saying  of  their  promulgators  and  advocates,  are  applicable 
to  the  disease  at  all  times  and  in  all  climes — they  seldom  fail. 

The  impropriety  of  such  exclusivcness  has  been  more  than  once  pointed 
out  and  insisted  upon,  not  only  by  practitioners  whose  experience  in  the  dis- 
ease enabled  them  to  perceive  its  unfavourable  tendency ;  but  also  by  others 
who,  though  not  conversant  with  the  disease  from  personal  observation,  have 
examined  the  subject  extensively,  and  with  due  attention.  "  On  a  cursory 
glance,"  says  Dr.  Good,  ''these  diversified  modes  of  treatment  appear  in 
many  respects  to  be  hostile  to  each  other,  and  to  establish  an  utter  absence 
of  any  one  therapeutic  principle  common  to  the  whole ;  but  a  closer  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  will  show  us  that  there  is  not  necessarily  any  opprobrium 
mtdiconim  in  the  discrepancy,  except  what  results  from  becoming  so  exclu- 
sively  the  champion  of  any  one  of  those  respective  modes  of  treatment  as  to 
bend  every  case  to  its  own  limits,  and  thus  convert  it  into  a  bed  of  Procus- 
tes ;  for  there  seems  to  be  abundant  reasons  for  believing  that  in  different 
situations,  or  under  different  circumstances,  each  of  those  plans  have  proved 
equally  judicious  and  successful."' 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  experience  teaches  the  necessity  of  modifying 
the  treatment  of  the  yellow  fever  according  to  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
But,  while  the  propriety  of  such  modifications  is  placed  beyond  doubt,  expe- 
rience teaches,  also,  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,  and  the  ample  opportunities  for  observation  afforded  by  innumerable 
epidemics,  our  progress  within  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century,  to- 

I  Dnbreuil,  Joarn.  Univ.,  viii.  323;  Bally,  666;  Wilson,  p.  6;  H.  MoLeao,  p.  118; 
Wallace,  xlvi.  277. 

«  Study  of  Medicine,  ii.  184-86. 
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wards  anything  like  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  disease  in  its  rarioas  for- 
midable shapes,  has  been  far  from  gratifying.  The  fever,  when  severe, 
continues  to  produce  its  usual  havoc ;  and  on  comparing  the  remedial  plans 
in  vogue  now-a-days  with  those  suggested  by  onr  forefathers,  we  do  not  find 
them  to  diflFer  materially;  or  if  they  do,  to  be  attended  with  much  better 
success.  The  disease  being  the  product  of  a  poisonous  contamination,  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  object  of  the  physician  would  be  the  discovery  of 
an  agent  calculated  to  neutralize  the  morbid  operation  of  the  canse  and  to 
act  in  the  capacity  of  an  antidote — thus  endeavouring  to  realize  in  relation 
to  this  fever  the  prediction  long  ago  hazarded  by  Sydenham,  and  often  since 
repeated,  that  the  day  would  come  when  a  specific  remedy  would  be  found 
for  every  disease.  / 

That  individuals,  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  have  entertained  a  hope  to 
that  effect,  or  have  even  fancied  they  had  made  the  discovery,  is  tme ;  but  I 
presume  it  is  i^nneccssary  to  remark  that  such  expectations  have  not  as  yet 
been,  and  are  not  likely  to  be,  realized,  in  our  days  at  least ;  and  that  in  en- 
countering this  formidable  disease,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  endeavour- 
ing, not  to  neutralize  the  poison  circulating  in  the  system,  but  to  correct  the 
morbid  effects  it  occasions  on  both  solids  and  fluids.  We  must,  while  watch- 
ing carefully  the  course  of  the  disease,  prevent  undue  mischief  from  being 
done,  especially  to  organs  essential  to  life.  We  must  keep  these  organs  in  ai 
healthy  a  condition  as  possible — restore,  if  possible,  eqnilibrinm  in  the  play 
of  the  functions — reduce  undue  and  dangerous  excitement,  general  and  local, 
and  sustain  the  powers  of  life  when  these  threaten  to  become  impaired,  or  are 
already  reduced  beyond  the  point  of  safety.  But  we  arc  force<l  to  confess 
that,  beyond  this,  art  is  of  little  avail.  The  idea  of  curing  the  disoa>e.  or 
greatly  abridging  its  course,  is  entitled  to  little  confidence.  To  nature  must 
be  left  the  chief  management  of  the  case ;  time  must  be  allowed  for  the 
elimination  of  the  poison  ;  and  the  physician  must  be  impressed  with  the  c<.>n- 
viction  that,  in  cases  where  no  marked  organic  mischief  has  been  done,  or  is 
likely  to  occur,  he  must  keep  his  hands  off  as  much  as  possible,  and  ro>trict 
his  agency  to  the  employment  only  of  such  means  as  are  strictly  nece.^sar}'  to 
fulfil  particular  indications.  He  must  not  attempt  to  do  what  is  more  safely 
done  by  the  recuperative  ])owers  of  the  system,  and  rest  assured  that  in  these, 
and  indeed  in  all  instances,  more  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  too  great 
than  too  little  interference  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  propriety  of  basing  our  practical  method  on  broad 
pathological  principles;  but  in  fevers — and  in  the  yellow  fever,  perhaps, 
more  particularly — the  process  is  beset  with  difficulties :  for  though  the 
disease  expends  its  force  on  particular  and  important  organs  and  ti<sue?, 
and  though  the  main  object  would  appear  to  consist  in  restoring  these  to 
their  i>ristine  condition,  or  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  disorganization, 
yet,  in  doing  so,  we  do  not  attack  the  other  elements  of  the  disease — we  do 
not  eradicate  the  immediate  cause  of  mischief,  which,  if  sought  at  all,  will  be 
found  placed  beyond  a  condition  of  parts  which,  however  frequently  it  may 
resent  itself,  does  not  do  so  invariably,  and  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  in- 
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flammatioD,  at  other  times  of  congestion,  combined  or  not  with  nervous 
irritation.  Even  were  this  not  the  case — even  were  we,  while  combating 
these  local  derangements,  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  disease,  and  ignore 
phenomena  of  secondary  import  in  a  pathological  point  of  view,  and  which 
sometimes  are  absent — it  would  be  found  that  the  case  is  often  so  rapid  in 
its  course,  the  affections  of  particular  organs  so  obscure,  the  life-force  of 
the  system  so  deeply  involved,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient  so  exhausted, 
that  we  have  nothing  tangible  to  seize  upon,  or  if  we  have,  the  opportunity 
of  producing  a  proper  remedial  impression  has  escaped,  and  we  may  well 
hesitate  to  make  the  attempt,  from  the  fear  of  robbing  the  system,  without 
adequate  compensation,  of  the  small  amount  of  resisting  force  it  continues 
to  possess.  Such  being  the  case,  we  are  forced  to  content  ourselves  with 
treating  the  prominent  symptoms  as  they  present  themselves,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  system. 

It  has  been  properly  remarked  by  an  intelligent  writer,  whose  residence  in 
a  city  frequently  visited  by  the  yellow  fever  gave  him  ample  opportunities  of 
observation,  that  of  all  the  diseases  which  afflict  the  human  race,  there  is 
none  that  requires  more  unremitting  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  both 
physician  and  nurse,  than  the  one  before  us.  **  Accidents,  or  acts  of  im- 
prudence, which,  in  other  diseases,  are  mere  trifles,  are  of  tremendous 
importance  in  this.  The  mere  getting  out  of  bed  has  cost  many  a  man  his 
life.  Exposure  to  cold  currents  of  air,  or  negligence  to  take  the  requisite 
precautions  against  a  change  of  the  weather,  has  been  equally  fatal.  A  man 
in  this  disease,  however  safe  the  physician  may  think  him,  is  hovering  be- 
tween life  and  death — a  trifle  may  decide  his  fate."* 

To  guard  as  much  as  possible  against  all  such  disturbing  influences  must  be 
mn  object  of  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  He  must  see  that  the 
patient  is  confined  effectually  to  his  bed,  and  prevented  from  rising.  He  must 
give  proper  directions  for  the  free  ventilation  of  the  apartment,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  cleanliness ;  while,  whatever  be  the  form  the  disease  assumes,  he 
should  proceed  to  the  medical  treatment  of  the  case  with  the  least  delay 
possible.  The  great  rapidity  with  which  the  dangerous  symptoms  make 
their  appearance,  the  little  time  afforded  for  preventing  their  onset,  and  the 
great  importance  existing  of  effecting  that  object — ^besides  the  difficulty  of 
their  removal  when  they  do  appear — render  such  promptness  imperative. 
At  the  same  time,  a  knowledge  of  the  insidious  and  treacherous  nature  of 
the  disease,  the  great  difficulty  of  predicting  whether  symptoms  indicative 
generally  of  a  mild  attack  are  not  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  those  of  an  oppo- 
site kind,  and  whether  changes  calculated  to  make  us  hope  for  a  favourable 
issue  are  not  to  be  followed — perhaps  in  a  few  hours — by  others  portending 
approaching  death,  should  make  him  constantly  attentive  to  the  nature  and 
succession  of  every  phenomenon. 

Attention  being  paid  to  these  details,  the  medical  treatment  will  necessa- 
rily vary  according  to  the  particular  form  which  the  disease  assumes.     In  the 

1  Harrison,  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  ii.  822. 
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several  varieties  of  the  inflammatory  form,  recourse  most  be  bad  to  antipUo- 
gistics,  sedatives,  and  evacuants,  graduating  the  energy  of  these  to  the  degree  of 
violence  of  the  reaction,  the  force  of  the  circulation,  the  heat  of  the  skin,  and 
the  extent  of  the  local  inflammations  or  congestions.  Of  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  the  antiphlogistic  and  evacnant  treatment,  which  in  this,  as  in 
other  fevers  of  kindred  nature,  consists  in  sanguine  evacuations,  sedatives — 
internal  and  external — and  purgatives,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  based 
on  the  evident  character  of  the  complaint,  and  the  success  which  has  attended 
its  application ;  and  comes  to  us  under  the  sanction  of  innumerable  and  high 
authorities.  In  this  city,  after  a  short  period,  when  the  tonic  and  stimulant  plan 
was  pursued  by  many  practitioners — from  the  then  existing  idea  of  putridity, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Stevens  of  St.  Croix,  but  at  the  time  residing 
here — ^the  antiphlogistic  method  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Rush,  and  almost  every 
one  else.  By  the  resident  French  physicians — who,  let  it  be  said,  had  never 
adopted  the  tonic  treatment — depleting,  sedative,  and  evacnant  means  were 
employed ;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  the  same  mode  of  treatment  has  been 
regarded  as  the  most  appropriate,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  with 
certain  modifications. 

In  other  parts  of  this  country  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  in  greater  or 
less  purity,  was  early  adopted,  and  continues  to  be  pursued  by  a  large  number 
of  physicians.  In  tropical  regions,  too,  antiphlogistics  have  no  less  generally 
been  used,  from  the  days  of  Towne  to  our  own;  and  in  Europe,  though  they 
have  experienced  more  opposition — particularly  on  the  part  of  Spanish  phy- 
sicians— they  nevertheless  can  boast  of  numerous  and  highly  respectable 
advocates.' 

'  Rush,  iii.  170-71 ;  Currie,  Fev.  of  1703,  p.  40;  lb.,  1700,  p.  86 ;  Barnwell,  pp.  C92, 
309;  Beugnot,  N.  0.  Journ.,  i.  23;  Lawson,  Stat.  Kept.  U.  S.  Army,  p.  267;  McCor- 
mack ;  Monges,  N.  Am.  Journ.,  ii.  63  ;  Caldwell,  Epid.  of  1803,  p.  ISO ;  lb.,  Epid.  of  1N>S, 
p.  103  ;  lb.,  Mem.  (1800),  p.  216 ;  lb.,  Mem.  (1826),  p.  154  ;  Drysdale,  Med.  Mus.,  i.  130, 
241 ;  S.  Jackson,  Epid.  of  1820;  lb.,  Am.  Jouni.,  xiv.  41 ;  Hosack,  Med.  Essays,  iii.  4C7' 
lb.,  Practice,  pp.  301,  302;  Miller,  Works,  p.  74  ;  Rand,  Med.  Repos.,  ii.  474  ;  Vaugh&n, 
Med.  Reposit,  iv.  241;  lb.,  Fev.  of  1802;  Seaman,  Repos.  iv.  2G0:  Selden  and 
Whitehead,  ib.,  iy.  336;  lb.,  vi.  251;  Davidge,  ib.,  ii.  80;  lb.,  Essay;  S.  Brown, 
Med.  Reposit,  iv.  62;  Chatard,  Reposit.,  iv.  254;  Jameson,  Med.  Recorder,  vi.  4-35; 
Thomas,  Fifevre  Jaune,  pp.  82,  02,  101;  Barton,  Am.  Journ.,  xv.  41  ;  lb.,  xi.  50,  51; 
Harris  (of  N.  0.),  Am.  xiv.  46,  47  ;  Archer,  Med.  Record.,  v.  70;  Bayley  (Rich.),  p.  113; 
Ffirth,  p.  20  ;  Warren,  in  Tytler,  p.  503 ;  Drake  (C),  Med.  Repos.,  xxi.  137  ;  Smelt,  ib., 
ix.  127-28  ;  Baxter,  ib.,  xxi.  13,  14  ;  White,  Med.  Repos.,  ix.  147  ;  Hall,  ib.,  viii.  20;  Wil- 
ley,  ib.,  vi.  127;  E.  T.  Waring,  ib.,  iv.  237  ;  Barriugton,  Am.  Journ.,  xii.  813  ;  Gro?.  p. 
20;  Girardin,  p.  41;  Waring,  Report,  p.  03  ;  lb.,  N.  A.  Journ.,  iii.  1  ;  Town  send,  p.  2<"H); 
Merrill,  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.,  ix.  248;  lb.,  N.  A.  Journ.,  ii.  225;  Cartwrigbt,  Recorder, 
ix.  10;  Hogg,  West.  Journ.,  i.  414;  Perlee,  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.,  iii.  1  ;  Irvine,  p.  41; 
Dickson,  Med.  and  Phys.  J., iii.  258-50;  Coffin,  Med.  Repos.,  i.  504;  Washington,  Med.  and 
Phys.  Journ.,  vi.  316;  Ticknor,  N.  A.  Journ.,  iv.  1;  Potter,  Notes  to  Gregory's  Practice, 
i.  151;  Rept.  of  Fev.  of  N.  0,  in  1830,  pp.  337-38;  A.  Hosack,  p.  35;  Dupres  Am. 
Journ.,  ii.  381,  N.  S.  ;  Seaman,  in  Webster's  Collect.,  p.  42;  E.  H.  Smith,  ib.  p.  141; 
Monson,  ib.,  p.  186;  Ffirth,  p.  20;  Towne,  p.  25;  Bruce  (in  Lind),  p.  280;  roupi>e  I>e§- 
portes,  i.  207;  Desperricr,  pp.  58,  73;  Hillary,  p.  157;  Moscley,  p.  445;  R.  Jackfon, 
TreatisCi  p.  268,  and  other -wotVb*,  \\.^\c\^^wv,  ^A^\\  \»^\i^\Q^v^ \^.  60,  &c. ;  Lcfort,  De 
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That  everywhere  great  diversity  of  sentiment  exists  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  these  means — ^the  depletory  especially — are  to  be  carried ;  that  some 
are  in  favour  of  pushing  them  to  great  extent ;  that  others  are  more  sparing 
in  their  nse ;  that  others,  again,  discard  them  almost  entirely,  and  that,  while 
some  use  the  lancet  freely — others  resort  only  to  topical  bleeding,  are  facts 
familiar  to  all  medical  readers.  Bat,  however  this  may  be,  as  regards  such 
depletory  means,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that, 
among  the  large  majority  of  physicians  in  all  parts  of  the  yellow  fever  zone, 
even  among  those  who  discard  sanguine  evacuations,  the  treatment,  at  least 
at  the  outset,  is  more  or  less  antiphlogistic,  sedative,  and  evacuant.  The 
very  course  pursued  by  the  coloured  women  in  the  West  Indies,  and  from 
which  they  have  acquired  some  degree  of  celebrity,  is,  though  feeble,  strictly 
speaking,  of  the  nature  in  question  ;*  while  by  many  of  those  who  regard  the 
disease  as  always  from  the  outset  of  a  typhoid  or  asthenic  character,  the  use 
of  tonics  and  stimuli  is  usually  preceded,  if  not  by  depletory,  at  least  by 
evacuant  means  {Clark), 

These  remarks  apply  exclusively  to  the  first  stage  of  the  yellow  fever ;  for 
experience  in  every  part  of  the  world  visited  by  that  disease  has  demon- 
stratively proved  that  it  is  only  during  that  stage,  and,  indeed,  during  the 
early  portion  of  it,  that  depletories,  sedatives,  and  evacuants  can  be  used 
with  any  chance  of  success.  Experience  has  proved  also  that,  to  be  product- 
ive of  most  benefit,  these  means,  the  first  particularly,  must,  if  resorted  to 
at  all,  be  so  without  loss  of  time — success  being  proportioned  to  the  earli- 
ness  of  their  application.  Nor  is  this  all.  Experience  has,  moreover,  proved 
that,  though  antiphlogistics  may  evidently  be  called  for  in  the  treatment  of 

lm8aign^e,&c.,p.  553;  Th  Clark,  p.  18;  Musgrave,  Mod.-Chir.  Tr.,  ix.  125,  185;  Ralpb, 
T^n.  Med.-Chir.  Tr.,  ii.  82  ;  J.  H.  Dickson,  Edin.  Joum.,  ix.  53;  lb.,  ziii.  50 ;  McArthar, 
in  Johnson,  p.  851 ;  Blane,  on  Seamen,  p.  427 ;  Osgood,  pp.  42,  43 ;  Stevens,  p.  866,  Rufs, 
Med.  Exam.,  iii.  118,  120;  lb.,  Cherviu's  Rept  pp.  37,  54;  Rochoux,  Tr.  de  la  Fievre 
Jaane,  p.  428;  lb.,  Typhus  Amaril,  p.  582;  Caillot,  p.  801 ;  Rouppe,  p.  811 ;  Wallace, 
Edin.  Joom.,  xlvi.  278,  281 ;  Frost,  Mod.  Repos.,  xiii.  258 ;  Blicke,  in  Zecchinelli,  p.  207  ; 
J.  Clark,  p.  23;  Belcher,  Edin.  Joum.,  xxiii.  254;  Bimie,  ib.,  xiii.  889;  Douglass,  in 
Doughty,  p.  23;  Macmillan,  ib.,  xx.  81 ;  Parson,  ib.,  viii.  888;  Ferguson,  Med.-Chir.  Rev., 
ii.  190;  Comrie,  Edin.  Joum.,  xiii.  167, 177;  Mortimer,  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  iii.  186;  Bally, 
p.  616 ;  Hunter,  p.  86;  Imray,  Edin.  Journ.,  liii.  86;  Ib.,lxiY.  830;  Gillespie,  p.  84;  Maher, 
p.  896;  ChoTalier,  p.  10;  Stewart,  Med.  Regist.,  iii.  189;  Chambolle,  An.  de  la  M^. 
Tbys.,  xii.  202;  Veitch,  p.  132;  Dickinson,  p.  151;  Le  Riverend,  Ann.  de  la  Med.  Phys., 
zii.  543;  Wilson,  pp.  9,  26,  &c. ;  Dubreuil,  Joum.  Univ.,  yiii.  828;  Curtin,  Duncan  Com., 
ix.  237 ;  Grant,  p.  21 ;  Amold,  p.  88 ;  Cntel,  p.  14 ;  Dariste,  p.  189;  Makittrick,  p.  186; 
Pyott,  pp.  1005-6;  Manson,p.  28;  Dancer,  p.  88  (note);  Palloni,  p.  13;  Burnett, 
pp.  19,  20,  25,  131,  852,  402;  lb.,  Edin.  Joum.,  viii.  397;  Robert,  pp.  122,  884,  781; 
Barrel,  p.  15;  Ferrari,  Edin.  Joum.,  xix.  868;  lb.,  Ann.  de  la  M<^d.  Phys.,  yii.  298; 
Amiel,  Edin.  Joum.,  xxxT.  279;  T.  Smith,  ib.,  xxxt.  43 ;  Gilpin,  Med.-Chir.  Tr.,  t. 
828-24;  Proudfoot,  Edin.  Journ.,  xxviii.  9,  290;  Jourdain,  Ann.  de  la  Med.  Phys.,  It. 
606;  Lasso,  in  Rochoux,  p.  647;  Doughty,  p.  218;  Tommasini,  i.  228,  &c.;  Rubini,  p. 
120. 

>  Sayar^sy,  p.  517;  Caillot,  pp.  812,  814,  817;  Bally,  p.  641;  Gillespie,  p.  74;  Ro- 
choux, p.  681 ;  Gilbert,  p.  89 ;  Bonnen  and  Sulpicy,  p.  69. 
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the  inflaminatorj  form  of  the  yellow  fever,  they  are  not,  as  a  general  role,  to 
be  Qsed  with  the  same  freedom  as  in  ordinary  inflammations ;  that,  except  in 
cases  where  the  reaction  is  inordinately  high,  where  important  organs  are 
seriously  inflamed  or  congested,  and  where  the  patient  is  vigorons,  plethoric, 
and  young,  and  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  system  are  energetic,  it  is  safer 
to  avoid  the  use  of  agents  calculated  to  debilitate  suddenly  and  considerably, 
and  to  trust  to  milder  means ;  not  only  because  a  heroic  coarse — ^too  long  in 
•vogue  among  us  and  elsewhere — ^has  not  been  found  to  succeed  any  better 
than  one  of  a  different  kind  in  arresting  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  to  do 
more  than  afford  temporary  relief;  but  because,  whatever  be  the  means  em- 
ployed, a  remission  is  generally  obtained  after  a  paroxysm  of  two  or  three 
days,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  the  case  is  then  to  pass  to  an  adynamic  or 
collapsed  condition.  In  a  word,  while  endeavouring  to  relieve  inflammation  or 
congestion,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  husbanding 
the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  of  avoiding  everything  calculated  to  depress 
the  powers  of  life,  and  thereby  foster  the  tendency  in  question. 

While  these  means,  upon  each  of  which  I  shall  descant  somewhat  in  detail 
presently,  are  resorted  to;  while  general  excitement,  local  inflammations,  and 
congestions,  if  they  exist,  are  reduced  by  suitable  depletives  and  sedatives, 
and  the  bowels,  when  costive,  opened  by  mercurial  and  other  purgatires, 
attention  must  be  paid  to  tranquillizing  the  stomach,  by  internal  and  external 
agencies  to  be  specified  hereafter ;  and  at  this  period,  and  later,  the  physi- 
cian must  watch  the  efforts  of  nature,  and  promote  any  critical  movement 
she  may  indicate.  At  this  early  stage  of  the  disease,  a  large  number  of  phy- 
sicians, in  this  country  dud  iu  the  British  colonics,  have  had  recourse  to  si>e- 
cial  remedies — to  mercury,  particularly,  with  a  view  to  revolutionize  the  sys- 
tem, and  by  its  sialagogue  effects  to  destroy  the  poisonous  tendency  of  the 
disease,  or  to  cure  inflammation.  Others  endeavour  by  means  of  particular 
stimtilants,  as  turpentine,  to  produce  a  specific  and  counteracting  impression 
on  the  diseased  gastric  organs,  with  a  view,  by  substituting  a  new  and  different 
kind  of  irritation,  to  remove  the  one  already  existing  there.  Others,  again, 
after  proper  depiction,  or  without  any  depiction  at  all,  have  recourse  to  the 
Peruvian  bark,  or  its  salts,  in  large  doses,  as  tonicS  or  antiperiodics,  alone  or 
combined  with  calomel.  Again  in  cases,  especially  those  of  a  mild  character, 
in  which  no  special  organ  shows  signs  of  being  seriously  implicated,  and 
in  which  there  exists  a  disposition  to  diaphoresis,,  the  disease  is  often  treated 
by  internal  and  external  remedies  calculated  to  bring  on  and  keep  up,  from 
the  outset,  profuse  perspiration. 

To  what  extent  we  are  to  rely  on  these  and  similar  agencies  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  disease,  I  shall  inquire  presently.  When,  by  their  means,  aided 
by  others  suited  to  relieve  local  irritation  or  congestion,  a  check  has  been 
put  to  the  violence  of  the  disease,  and  a  remission  has  been  obtained;  or 
when  the  latter  or  mctaptosis  has  occurred  at  the  regular  time  by  the  spon- 
taneous subsidence  of  the  febrile  excitement,  little  remains  to  be  done  beyond 
keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  patient  by  mild  tonics  and  light  nourishment, 
and  preventing,  if  possible,  the  ouset  of  further  and  malignant  symptoms  by  the 
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use  of  antiperiodic,  tonic,  and  astringent  remedies.  Bnt  when  the  remission 
is  incomplete,  or  is  succeeded  by  a  train  of  symptoms  indicating  a  continu- 
ance and  exasperation  of  the  disease,  another  and  different  course  must  be 
pursued.  The  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  the  vomiting,  as  also  the  inflam- 
mation of  that  organ,  if  it  occur,  must  be  combated  by  sedatives  and  antacids 
internally,  emollients  and  revulsives  externally ;  the  cerebral  organs,  if  im- 
plicated, must  be  attended  to,  and  their  irritation  or  congestion  treated  by 
ordinary  means ;  the  falling  powers  of  the  system  must  be  sustained  by  nou- 
rishment, tonics,  and  stimuli,  either  by  the  stomach,  if  it  will  bear  them,  or, 
in  the  contrary  event,  by  the  rectum ;  while  the  hemorrhagic  tendency  must 
be  arrested  by  astringents  or  other  suitable  remedies. 

In  the  congestive  form  of  the  disease,  when  the  reaction  is  deficient  or 
aliogether  wanting,  recourse  must  be  had  to  means  calculated  to  arouse  and 
sustain  the  dormant  energies  of  the  system,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  overloaded  organs.  External  stimulation,  by 
means  of  rubefacients,  hot  baths,  sinapisms,  vcsicatories,  &c. ;  the  internal 
nse  of  stimuli,  tonics,  &c.,  by  the  stomach  or  bowels,  and,  in  the  milder  cases, 
stimulating  and  mercurial  cathartics,  must  be  resorted  to ;  and,  whenever  it 
can  be  done  with  safety,  the  congested  vessels  of  important  organs,  and  the 
inflammation  of  some  parts,  which  sometimes  is  combined  with  the  congestion 
of  others,  must  be  relieved  by  general  and  topical  bleeding. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  plan  upon  which  the  treatment  of  both  forms 
of  the  yellow  fever  may  be  usually  conducted.  It  remains  now  to  examine 
more  in  detail  the  agents  appropriate  to  fulfil  the  indications,  pointing  out 
the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  carried,  and  the  period  at  which  they  may 
be  used  most  advantageously. 

Bleeding. — It  has  been  said  that  the  inflammatory  form  of  the  disease  calls 
for  the  employment  of  antiphlogistics.  Of  these,  the  most  powerful  and  eflB- 
cient  is  bloodletting,  general  and  local.  The  lancet  was  early  used  in  this 
city,  and  by  many  regarded,  during  the  epidemic  of  1793,  as  one  of  the  chief, 
if  not  the  chief,  means  of  relief.  Dr.  Rush,  who  was  its  principal  advocate, 
says,  in  his  account  of  that  epidemic,  that  it  was  in  great  measure  owing  to 
the  almost  universal  use  of  the  lancet  that  the  mortality  of  the  disease  dimi- 
nished in  proportion  as  the  number  of  persons  who  were  affected  by  it  in- 
creased. About  the  middle  of  October  the  loss  of  life  was  scarcely  double 
what  it  was  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  yet  six  times  the  number  of 
persons  were  probably  at  that  time  confined  by  the  disease.  The  success  of 
copious  bleeding  (aided  by  other  means  to  be  soon  mentioned)  was,  he  thinks, 
not  confined  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Several  persons  who  were  infected 
in  town  and  sickened  in  the  country  were  cured  by  the  lancet ;  and  Dr.  Rush 
does  not  hesitate  to  state  that,  could  a  comparison  be  made  of  the  number  of 
patients  who  died  of  the  yellow  fever  in  1793,  after  having  been  plentifully 
bled  and  purged,  with  those  who  died  of  the  same  disease  in  the  years  1699, 
1741,  1747,  and  1762,  the  proportion  would  be  very  small  in  the  year  1793, 
compared  with  the  former  years.  Including  all  who  died,  under  every  mode 
of  treatment,  he  suspected  the  mortality  to  be  less,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
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lation  of  the  city  and  the  nnmber  of  persons  who  were  affected,  than  it 
in  any  of  the  years  that  have  been  mentioned  (iii.  170,  Itl). 

Dr.  Rash  found  the  lancet  beneficial  in  Tarions  ways :  1.  It  raised  the  pdM 
when  depressed,  and  quickened  it  when  pretematurally  slow  or  sabject  to  in* 
termissions.  2.  It  redaced  its  force  and  frequency.  3.  It  checked  in  many 
cases  the  vomiting  which  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and  therebf 
enabled  the  stomach  to  retain  purgatives.  It  likewise  assisted  these  in  pre- 
venting the  fatal  vomiting  of  a  later  period.  4.  It  lessened  the  difficulty  of 
opening  the  bowels.  5.  It  removed  delirium,  coma,  and  wakefalness.  (. 
It  disposed  in  some  cases  to  a  gentle  perspiration.  7.  It  lessened  the  mus- 
cular debility  of  the  system.  8.  It  frequently  removed  in  a  few  hours  the 
redness  of  the  eyes.  9.  It  eased  pain.  10.  Though  sometimes,  at  first,  in- 
creasing it  in  every  part  of  the  body,  more  especially  in  the  head,  it  snbce- 
quently  relieved  it.  11.  When  used  early  on  the  first  day,  it  freqnentlj 
strangled  the  disease  in  its  birth,  and  generally  rendered  it  more  light,  tnd 
the  convalescence  more  speedy  and  perfect.  12.  In  those  cases  which  ended 
fatally,  bloodletting  restored  or  preserved  the  use  of  reason,  rendered  dettk 
easy,  and  retarded  the  putrefaction  of  the  body  after  death  (iii.  143-145). 

The  use  of  bloodletting  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Rush's  pupils  and  followers^ 
Drs.  Griffiths,  Physick,  Penington,  &c, ;  by  all,  in  fact,  who  at  that  time  and 
subsequently  were  designated  under  the  appellation  of  Rushites.  Dr.  Carrie, 
who,  in  many  respects,  was  far  from  being  included  in  that  category,  wis 
nevertheless  an  advocate  of  bloodletting,  which,  according  to  him,  generally 
afforded  relief  in  all  cases  where  the  activity  of  the  arterial  system  was  evi- 
dent, and  the  head  and  epigastrium  were  at  the  same  time  much  affectid.* 
Dr.  Barnwell,  too,  who,  in  like  manner,  practised  in  the  city  in  1793,  was* 
warm  advocate  of  bloodletting,  Avhich  he  used  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and 
repeated,  as  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  required,  in  eight,  twelve,  or 
twcntv-four  hours,  from  one  to  four  times. 

So  convinced,  indeed,  were  the  physicians  of  that  period  of  the  advantast 
to  be  derived  from  bloodletting,  carried  even  to  a  great  extent,  that  some  of 
them  were  disposed  to  attribute  much  credit  to  themselves  for  having  origin- 
ated the  practice.  Dr.  Rush  states  that  be  was  led  to  use  the  lancet  from 
the  tlieory  he  soon  formed  of  the  fever,  leaving  us  to  infer  that  no  one  bad 
thoujrht  of  it  before;  and  Dr.  Barnwell  devotes  some  pages  of  his  work  to  the 
defence  of  his  claim  as  the  originator  of  the  practice  (pp.  392,  399).  Thej 
forprot  that  bleeding  was  used  in  this  country,  under  certain  circumstam-es, 
by  ^loultrie,  who  states  that  it  was  extensively  resorted  to  by  what  he  calls 
the  empirics ;  and  that  in  tropical  climates  it  was  highly  recommended  by 
Towne  (p.  25),  Desportes  (p.  207),  John  Williams  (p.  37),  PoissonniOr  (pp. 
60,  57),  Dazille  (p.  250),  K.  Jackson  (p.  268),  and  others;  and  spoken  of 
as  sometimes  useful,  or  as  frequently  employed  in  their  time,  by  Makittriok, 
Warren,  and  many  other  practitioners,  several  of  whom,  let  it  be  remarked, 
are  referred  to  by  Dr.  Rush  himself* 

'  Fever  of  1793,  pp.  40,  41  ;  On  Hilious  Remitting  Fever,  Appendix,  p.  221. 

'  TLe  claimants  for  tUe  vracVYc^  ol  lt^Q\A^^^w\^x^\^\.  vvwifi^&d  have  found  that  thejr  htd 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  the  nse  of  Tenesection  has  been  commeDded,  in  the  earlj 
stage  of  the  disease,  by  a  large  namber  of  the  physicians  of  this  coantry,  from 
Boston  to  Texas,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Europe  and  tropical  regions.  But, 
among  those  who  advocate  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  opinion  differs  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  bloodletting  may  be  carried — even  as  to  the  propriety  of 
employing  it  at  all.  By  one  class  it  is  resorted  to  freely,  largely,  and  without 
fear  of  consequences.  Among  these.  Dr.  Rush,  as  we  have  seen,  stands  pre- 
eminent in  this  country;  and  equally  positive  on  the  subject  are  Currie,  Bam- 
-  well  (already  cited),  Merrill,  Ffirth,  Davidge,  Cartwright,  £.  H.  Smith, 
Oaldwell,  Monson,  Lawson,  and  Beugnot;  and  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  doings  of  West  India,  and  of  some  European  practitioners — Towne,  Jack- 
ion,  Wilson,  Rochoux,  Dickinson,  Lefort,  Moseley,  &c. — need  not  be  told 
that  these  highly  clever  physicians  were  not  less  bold  in  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  lancet.  Dr.  Rush,  in  1793,  could  not  conceive  that  any  inconvenience 
would  ensue  from  the  loss  of  a  pint  or  even  twenty  ounces  of  blood  at  a  time, 
and  drew  from  many  persons  seventy  or  eighty  ounces  in  five  days,  and  from  a 
few  a  much  larger  quantity.  He  repeated  the  operation  as  often  as  ten 
times  (iii.  247,  248).  In  1794,  he  often  took  100  ounces,  sometimes  140  ajid 
150  (iii.  221).  In  1797,  he  again  often  bled  to  100  ounces,  and  records 
cases,  in  the  hands  of  other  physicians,  in  which  150  and  even  176  ounces 
were  abstracted.^  • 

Dr.  R.  Jackson  speaks  of  the  abstraction  of  three  pounds  and  upwards  of 
blood,  at  one  time,  as  an  event  of  frequent  occurrence.'  Moseley  (p.  445)  and 
Catel  (p.  14)  bled  ad  dcliquium,  and  repeated  the  process,  if  required.  Towne 
(p.  25)  was  far  from  sparing  in  the  use  of  the  lancet.  Dickinson  (p.  )  55) 
bled,  regardless  of  quantity,  until  the  excitement  was  reduced  and  the  pre- 
dominant symptoms  were  removed.  Dr.  Comrie,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
fever  which  prevailed  among  the  crew  of  the  Raven,  in  1815,  bled  sometimes 

been  anticipated  not  only  as  to  the  employment  of  the  lancet,  but  to  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  it  Dazille  informs  us  that  during  nearly  a  century,  bleeding  was  almost  the  only 
means  employed  in  the  West  Indies.  It  was  Tery  customary  to  have  recourse  to  it  tweWe, 
fifteen,  and  even  twenty  times  or  more  in  an  attack.*  **  Usually,  in  Europe,"  says  Chan- 
valon,  **  even  in  acute  diseases,  nature  does  not  progress  so  rapidly  as  to  afford  us  no  time 
to  notice  and  follow  the  course  she  adopts.  In  the  islands  she  proceeds  so  rapidly,  that 
if  we  fail  to  seize  the  disease  at  the  Tery  outset  of  the  attack,  it  assumes  so  yiolent  a  cha- 
ZBCter  that  the  physician  can  no  longer  control  it.  The  patient  is  then  treated  like  a  house 
on  fire,  part  of  which  must  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  save  the  rest.  He  is,  therefore,  bled 
fifteen  or  eighteen  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  the  interrals  other  remedies  are 
QBed.^f  This  was  about  the  year  1760.  The  same  practice  was  pursued  during  the  epi- 
demic which  prevailed  in  that  island  in  1770  and  1771.  {  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that 
eopions  and  reiterated  bleeding  was  the  fayourite  practice,  at  Martinique  and  other 
iBlands,  so  early  as  the  days  of  Father  Labat.{ 

>  Rush,  Inquiries,  &o..  It.  22. 

s  Sketch,  i.  227.     See  also  Outline,  &c.,  p.  264 ;  Fev.  of  Spain,  p.  186,  140,  &c. 


*  Obserrations  G^n.  sur  les  Mai.  des  Pays  Chauds,  p.  250. 

f  Thibault  de  Chanvalon,  Voyage  ^  la  Martinique,  4to.  p.  76. 

X  Bomanet,  Toy.  &  la  Martinique,  8yo.  p.  169.  {  NouTean,  Toy.  en  Am.,  ii.  8. 
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to  the  ainoant  of  200  oances  or  more  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  daji. 
Among  the  men  on  board  the  Niobe,  the  same  heroic  plan  was  porsned; 
thej  were  bled  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  100  ounces  in  the  space  of 
twelve  honrs,  and  the  lancet  was  "repeated  until  the  urgent  symptoms  wen 
removed,  such  as  headache,  pain  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  heat  of  skin, ' 
&c.  The  first  bleeding  was  generally  to  the  amount  of  60  ounces  or  men, 
and  was  always  continued  until  syncope  was  induced."^  The  same  bold  prM- 
tice  is  recommended  by  not  a  few  writers  within  and  beyond  the  tropics.' 

By  another  class  of  physicians — and  among  these  must  be  classed  those 
who  advocate  a  tonic  and  stimulating  treatment — ^the  lancet  is  used  sptriogij 
and  cautiously,  or  even  discarded  altogether.  More  than  a  century  ago,  Dr. 
Warren,  of  Barbadoes,  expressed  himself  decidedly  against  free  and  repeated 
bleeding  in  the  disease,  which  then  prevailed  in  that  island.  "  For  the  tnitb 
of  this  observation,"  he  says,  *'  I  appeal  to  all  who  have  been  conyersant  in  the 
business  of  medicine  here  during  this  reigning  constitutional  disorder,  wiio^ 
I  am  persuaded,  will  readily  own  that  taking  away  blood  in  a  large  quaotitr, 
or  often,  and  especially  after  the  first  day,  has  always  aggravated  the  disetie 
and  exasperated  all  the  symptoms,  and  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  ineviuUe 
ruin"  (p.  30). 

This  estimable  physician,  however,  acknowledged  that  when  called  in  etrif, 
"  if  the  patient  had  been  a  very  hard  drinker,  or  gross  feeder,"  or  was  of  t 
sanguine  complexion  and  full  habits,  or  the  like,  he  ordered  a  vein  to  be 
opened,  and  a  few  ounces — more  or  less,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  him  to 
require — ^to  be  taken  away  (lb.).  Nevertheless,  he  avers  that  he  often  tctt 
happily  succeeded  where  the  persons  had  not  been  bled  at  all,  though  of  the 
grossest  and  most  plethoric  habits  (p.  31).  Sir  G.  Blanc  was  of  opinion  thai, 
considering  the  tendency  to  gangrene,  and  the  rapid  supervention  of  dcbilitr. 
"  bloodletting  ought  to  be  practised  with  discrimination  and  limitation;**  aod 
that  the  "subjects  to  whom  bloodlettiiij^  is  most  likely  to  be  beneficial,  are 
those  of  a  robust  and  plethoric  constitution,  newly  arrived  from  Europe** 
(p.  428).  Dr.  J.  Clark,  of  Dominica,  entertained  a  similar  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  states  that,  from  the  remarkable  flushing  of  the  face,  great  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  and  full  i)ulse  in  the  first  stage  of  this  disease,  young  prac- 
titioners might  be  induced  to  use  the  lancet  freely;  and  the  French  surgeons, 
whose  chief  remedy  in  almost  all  disorders  of  these  islands  is  venesection, 
very  readily  fell  into  this  error.     But  experience  showed  the  danger  of  the 

practice  (p.  24).     In  some  new  corners  immediately  fron;  Europe robost 

and  sanguine — who  had  never  been  in  the  West  Indies,  the  lancet  was  osed 
with  seeming  advantage;  but  as  it  failed  often,  it  was  laid  aside.     "There 

*  Ktlinhurgh  Journjil,  xiii.  1G7,  170. 

2  O'llalloran,  Fcv.  of  Andalusia,  p.  87;  Ralph,  ii.  83;  Brown,  p.  C5;  Lefort,  DeUS. 
et  (hi  Q.,  p.  r)7();  Kufz,  pp.  37-8;  Pinkurd,  iii.  K)4;  Burnett,  Edinb.  Joum.,  Tiii.  597; 
Ibid.,  Fcv.  of  Modit.,  p.  303;  Cartwright,  Bi'conler,  p.  9;  Ffirth,  p.  2*J;  Merrill,  ix.  '2\i\ 
240;  Wallace,  Ldinb.  Journ.,  xlvi.  1178;  Vcitoh,  p.  132;  Musgrave,  Mcd.-Cliir.  Trans, 
ix.  130;  Ferguson,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  ii.  101  ;  H.  McLean,  pp.  137.  102;  Fever  of  Cajenne 
io  IS-'iO,  p.  2:J2 ;  Lawbon,  Stat.  Rep.  of  Sickness  of  the  Army  of  the  United  St&te:f,  p.  2'".:. 
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was  not  a  single  instance  of  an  emigrant  recovering  who  bad  been  bled" 
(pp.  24,  5).  Dr.  Todd,  of  Jamaica,  speaks  in  the  same  way  of  renescction, 
ttating  that  it  was  nearly* abandoned  after  the  most  complete  proofs  of  its 
fatal  effects.^  Chisholm,  as  it  is  well  known,  entertained  like  sentiments  as 
to  the  employment  of  the  lancet  ;*  and  so  did  many  other  competent  anthori- 
ties,'  some  of  whom  nsed  it  moderately,  while  others  discarded  it  altogether. 
"  Without  any  intention,"  says  Dr.  Gillkrest,  "  to  impagn  the  statements 
respecting  the  advantages  derived  from  liberal  venesection  on  particular 
occasions  in  the  West  Indies,  it  must  be  declared  that  the  weight  of  evidence 
is  against  its  general  adoption  in  yellow  fever,  even  where,  prima  facie^  it 
would  seem  to  be  indicated."  Dr.  G.  further  cites  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lin- 
ton, who  has  long  been  resident  in  the  West  Indies,  and  who  states  that  in 
the  records  of  the  Naval  Uospital  of  Jamaica  (of  which  he  had  the  charge), 
extending  back  for  many  years,  the  mortality  was  very  great  from  the  de- 
pletory system,  which,  from  the  seeming  inflammatory  nature,  had  been  acted 
upon  {Gyclj  ii.). 

Dr.  Imray,  to  whose  interesting  accounts  of  the  epidemic  of  Dominica  in 
1838  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer,  informs  us  that  it  was  soon  disco- 
Tered,  after  the  occurrence  of  several  cases,  that  the  usual  mode  of  treating 
fevers  by  sanguineous  depletion — so  generally  necessary  with  Europeans 
when  attacked  with  fever  on  their  arrival,  or  after  a  short  residence — was  not 
only  inefficacious,  but  often  highly  injurious."*  These  observations  were 
made  in  1838.  The  disease  having  reappeared  in  Dominica  in  1841,  the 
lancet  was  again  tried,  and  once  more  failed.  "  It  was  found,  as  a  general 
plan  of  treatment,  not  to  succeed.  It  only  tended  to  bring  on  sooner  that 
debility  which  supervened  so  early,  and  diminished  the  prospect  of  the 
patient's  recovery."* 

In  the  hands  of  Dr.  Blair,  the  lancet  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded 
better ;  bloodletting  was  injurious  as  the  basis  of  any  system  of  treatment, 
either  in  large,  or  small  and  repeated  quantities.  Of  course,  the  more 
inflammatory  or  dynamic  the  type,  the  less  mischief  ensued.^  Dr.  Blair's 
annotator,  Dr.  John  Davy,  states  that  in  a  few  cases  during  the  epi- 

I  Asnals  of  Med.,  ii.  341.  '  Vol.  i.  p.  834,  5. 

»  LeTftcher,  p.  97;  Bally,  p.  493;  Boyle,  p.  285;  Osgood,  p.  43;  Arnold,  pp.  42-8; 
Baacroft,  p.  53 ;  Rouppe,  p.  875 ;  Vatable,  p.  849 ;  Dazille,  Mai.  des.  Nbgrcs,  p.  49 ; 
Hakittrick,  p.  185;  Holliday,  p.  17;  Madrid,  pp.  17,  18;  Taton,  Lancet  1853,  ii.  288; 
Joubert,  p.  972;  Ilillary,  p.  157;  Sayar^sy,  pp.  44,  811,  312;  Pngnct,  p.  365;  Cassan, 
T.  64 ;  Lind,  pp.  177-8 ;  Wright,  Kept,  of  his  practice  to  the  Army  Med.  Board,  in  Annals  of 
Hed.  ii.  844;  lb.,  Facts  and  Obs.,  vii.  10, 11 ;  Bruce,  in  Lind  (note),  p.  280;  John  Hunter, 
pp.  118,  119;  Gillespie,  pp.  72,  138-4,  136;  Dancer,  p.  88;  Furlong,  p.  291;  Gonzales, 
p.  824;  Caillot,  p.  801 ;  Gilbert,  pp.  88-4,  91 ;  Pym,  pp.  11,  14  ;  Redman  (in  Pym),  p. 
76;  Robertson,  of  Barbadoes  (ib.),  p.  248;  Thomas  Clark,  p.  104;  Lemprierc,  ii.  118; 
Wallace,  xM.  278;  Imray,  liii.  88;  Ib.  Ixi?.  320;  Stevens,  pp.  806-7;  Hume,  pp.  209, 
219,  238;  Curtin,  Med.  Comment,  ix.  287;  Stewart,  Med.  and  Philos.  Reg.,  iii.  190; 
Poissonnier,  pp.  56-7,  74. 

*  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  liii.  85.  ^  Imray,  Edinb.  Joam.,  IxIt.  829. 

*  Tellow  Ferer  Epidemic  of  British  Guiana,  p.  104. 
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demic  of  Barbadoes  in  1842,  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm  had  a 
trial,  bat  the  results  were  not  encoaraging.^  Dr.  Archibald  Smith,  in  his 
accoant  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  yellow  fever  in  Peru,  tells  as  that  genenl 
depletion  by  the  lancet  was  tried  in  1854  with  confidence — ^probably  foonded 
on  Enropean  opinions — by  a  celebrated  Spanish  physician  just  arrived  from 
the  Peninsula ;  bnt  scarcely  was  the  arm  bound  up  in  these  cases,  when  the 
strong  and  full  pulse  of  the  preceding  hour  began  to  sink  with  extraordinary 
rapidity — especially  if  the  bleeding  took  place  after  the  second  day  of  the 
fever.  Physicians  soon  learned  to  be  cautious  on  the  subject,  and  it  became 
a  settled  opinion  among  them — both  Europeans  and  natives — '*  that  bleeding 
could  not  be  resorted  to  without  incurring  thereby  the  utmost  danger  to  the 
patient."'  Even  local  bleeding  was  injurious.  The  abstraction  of  blood 
was  disapproved  of  during  the  fever  which  prevailed  in  Lima  in  1818.'  Dr. 
Lallemant,  whose  name  has  frequently  appeared  in  these  pages,  and  who 
encountered  the  disease  in  Rio  Janeiro  in  1850,  does  not  speak  of  the  use  of 
the  lancet  in  much  more  flattering  terms.' 

In  Europe  and  this  country,  the  limited  and  cautious  use  of  the  lancet  has 
been  inculcated  by  competent  authorities  ;*  while,  by  others,  bloodletting  ii 
seldom  if  ever  resorted  to,  or  thought  advisable ;  and  by  some,  again,  its  use 
is  severely  condemned,  or  passed  by  in  total  silence,^  on  the  plea  that  it  does 
not  put  a  stop  to  the  disease,  or  arrest  its  dangerous  tendencies ;  that  the 
management  of  the  disease  may  in  the  very  large  majority  of  cases,  if  not 
in  all,  be  effected  just  as  well,  and  with  much  greater  safety,  without  it ;  tint 
it  seldom  does  any  good,  and  often  docs  much  harm,  increasing  the  prostn- 
tion  without  any  compensating  effect,  and  depriving  thereby  the  system  of 
a  larf^e  share  of  that  vital  force  she  is  so  greatly  in  need  of  in  the  Ftni^jrlc 
which  occurs  during  the  latter  stages  of  the  attack.  In  a  word,  practitiuntrs 
have  either  never  forgotten  the  danger,  or  if  otherwise,  have  again  learned  to 
be  timid  about  running  the  body  under  bare  poles.  Tliey  think  it  advisable, 
continuing  the  figure  of  Dr.  Rush,  to  keep  enough  sail  to  lay  to  duriu|:  a 
gale,  but  not  to  be  altogether  at  its  mercy. 

•  Blair,  p.  104  (note).  •  EJinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Ixxxii.  I'.M?. 

•  Observa^oes  Acerca  da  Ei)idcmia,  &c.,  p.  140. 

•  Griffith,  Frazcr,  Lafuente  in  Pym,  pp.  23H-0,  241 ;  A.  Hosack,  p.  27 ;  Harrison, 
ii.  320;  Thomas,  pp.  120,  132:  Fev.  of  N.  O.  in  1830,  pp.  337-8;  Daridge,  p.  11^: 
Mongos,  ii.  07;  Bayley,  Fev.  of  1795,  p.  113;  J.  Warren,  p.  603;  Louis,  pp.  3oS-4; 
Seaman,  p.  44;  Heustis,  p.  IIT);  Copland,  iii.  182-3;  Nass}-,  p.  34;  Pjm,  p.  237;  D. 
Hosnck,  Essays,  iii.  310;   Monson,  p.  188;  Townsend,  p.  207. 

»  Palloui,  p.  13;  Robert,  diiide  Sanitaire,  pp.  122,  384,  731;  Wariog,  pp.  72,  o: 
Valentin,  p.  100;  Dalmas,  p.  122;  Seagrove,  Med.  and  Philos.  Register,  ii.  420;  Perlw. 
Phil.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  iii.  13;  Nott,  .\m.  Joum.,  N.  S.,  ix.  202;  Kelly,  ib..  x:t 
380;  Dickson,  Phil.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  iii.  201-2;  lb.,  Am.  Joum..  ii.  70;  Ih. 
Eclectic  Journ.,  iv.  114;  lb.,  Elements  of  Medicine,  p.  275;  Maclean  on  Epid.,  i.  77. 
91,  ii.  412;  Shecut,  p.  133;  Arejula,  p.  180;  Pariset,  p.  578;  Irvine,  p.  30;  Gri. 
p.  20;  (Miatard,  Med.  Repos.,  iv.  354;  Mitchell.  Med.  and  Philos.  Register,  iv.  .-I^:'. 
Wrajrg,  Roi>ort,  p.  20;  J.  J.  Thisholm,  Fev.  of  Charleston  in  18.>4.  Charleston  Joum..  x 
451  ;  llunii)hrey.s,  Edinb.  Journ.,  xii.  177  ;   Wedderbura,  N.  0.  J.,  t.  209. 
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By  those  who  are  not  wedded  to  any  particular  theory  on  the  subject,  and 
will  take  an  extended  survey  of  it,  both  these  extreme  views  as  to  the  em- 
ployment of  bloodletting  will  be  avoided;  and  while  refusing  to  discard  the 
remedy  in  all  cases,  under  every  possible  contingency,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  symptoms  of  active  reaction  or  local  inflammation  presented,  they  will  be 
careful  to  shun  that  lavish  expenditure  of  blood — that  heroic  system  of  de- 
pletion in  which  some  have  indulged.  If,  in  the  inflammatory  form  of  the 
disease,  they  avoid  the  lancet  altogether,  it  will  be  only  in  the  milder  cases, 
where  reaction  is  moderate,  or  the  important  organs  but  slightly  implicated, 
for  experience  has  conclusively  shown  that,  in  those  of  a  more  severe  charac- 
ter, venesection  is  not  only  harmless,  but  decidedly  useful;  and  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  bleed  very  actively  and  amply,  it  will  be  only  in  such  instances 
of  a  contrary  kind,  when  the  inflammation  and  congestion  run  inordinately 
high,  and  the  danger  of  disorganization  is  imminent.  But  they  will  find  that 
in  the  generality  of  cases  they  need  not  place  their  principal  reliance  on  the 
lancet — that  in  very  many  bleeding  is  useless,  and  may  do  much  mischief — and 
that  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  the  milder  and  less  debilitating  method  will 
be  the  safer,  and  the  one  to  be  preferred ;  never  forgetting  the  tendency  of 
the  disease  to  run  into  a  collapse,  and  the  danger,  by  a  rapid  and  copious 
abstraction  of  blood,  of  favouring  that  tendency,  and  thereby  placing  the 
system  in  a  condition  from  which  recovery  is  always  doubtful. 

The  propriety  of  this  course  is  the  more  evident,  as  the  superiority  or 
success  of  the  heroic  employment  of  the  lancet — except  under  rare  and  peculiar 
circnmstances,  is  more  than  problematical — has  never,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  been  established  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt;  and  has  often  met,  in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  with  a  flat  denial  on  the 
part  of  those  who,  from  their  position,  had  ample  opportunities  of  judging 
of  its  merits.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  diminished  mortality  of  the 
fever  which  occurred  in  IT 93,  towards  the  middle  and  close  of  the  epidemic, 
and  which  was  ascribed  by  Dr.  Rush  to  the  use  of  the  lancet  having  become 
more  general  about  that  time,  was  doubtless  due  to  another  and  difierent 
canse — the  lessened  severity  of  the  disease ;  a  change  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
takes  place  in  the  large  majority  of  epidemics. 

The  idea  of  curing  or  strangling  the  disease  by  bloodletting  is  erroneous; 
and  the  testimony  of  the  profession  may  be  appealed  to  for  the  fact,  that  the 
object  to  be  obtained  from  it  is  principally  to  guard  against  local  inflamma- 
tion or  congestion — to  prevent  these  from  running  too  high — and  by  remov- 
ing the  excess  of  excitement,  to  allow  the  system  to  bear,  to  the  end,  the 
force  of  the  disease.  For  these  reasons,  bloodletting,  when  such  symptoms 
present  themselves,  should  be  used  carefully  and  cautiously,  and  limited  prin- 
cipally to  robust  and  plethoric  constitutions,  and  to  cases  in  which  the  pain 
in  the  head  is  very  severe,  the  face  and  eyes  red,  the  pulse  hard — either  full 
or  small — the  skin  hot ;  in  a  word,  to  cases  attended  with  inordinate  excite- 
ment. 

But  even  under  such  circumstances,  though  the  lancet  may  sometimes 
be  used  freely  and  repeated  several  times ;  though  it  may  prove  eminently 
VOL.  n. — 41 
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serviceable  and  eyen  be  indispensably  required,  the  very  copious  abstraction 
of  blood  at  a  single  bleeding  should  be  avoided,  for  fear  of  its  hasten- 
ing on  a  state  of  collapse,  and  placing  the  system  in  a  condition  whence 
reaction  is  with  difficulty  obtained.  I  am  aware  that  the  opinion  here 
expressed  is  opposed  to  that  of  respectable  authorities.  Dr.  Barton,  for 
example,  in  reference  to  the  epidemic  of  New  Orleans  in  1833,  found  one 
efficient  bleeding  preferable  to  several  smaller  ones.  He  drew  sometimes 
70  ounces  of  blood  at  one  operation ;  and  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  after,  10  to 
20  ounces  more  (p.  15).  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  plan  has  bees 
generally  adopted  in  New  Orleans,  and  whether  he  himself  found  it  as  nseM 
in  1853  and  1854  as  in  1833,  when  the  disease  appears  to  have  been  of  t 
more  inflammatory  character.  In  cases  in  which  the  pulse  is  full  bat  com- 
pressible, and  the  skin  soft  and  perspiring,  the  lancet  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
been  useful  in  the  hands  of  eminent  physicians  {Manges,  p.  64),  however 
strongly  other  symptoms  may  seem  to  indicate  the  propriety  of  the  practice. 

Much  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  peculiar  medical  constitution  of  atmo- 
sphere existing  at  the  time,  for,  as  every  one  knows,  and  has  already  bcei 
stated,  the  utility  of  antiphlogistic  means,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  eta 
be  pushed,  differ  considerably  at  dififerent  epidemic  times,  and  even  dorisg 
different  periods  of  the  same  season.  Dr.  Rush  states  that  copious  depletiot 
was  not  as  well  borne  in  1798  as  it  had  been  in  1793.  Desportes,  who  wm 
a  free  bleeder,  states  that  in  the  winter  of  1746  the  sick  did  not  in  gencnl 
bear  bleeding  well ;  especially  during  the  month  of  November.  This  he 
attributes  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.     He  bled  more  in  dry  weather.* 

At  Pensacola,  in  1823,  Dr.  McMahon,  of  the  army,  found  that  before  and 
after  the  9th  of  October  the  disease  presented  a  character  diametrically  oppo- 
site. Prior  to  the  above  period,  there  was  an  excess  of  arterial  action 
requiring  a  free  and  liberal  use  of  the  lancet ;  but  subsequently  the  xital 
powers  manifested  such  a  loss  of  energy  that  the  strongest  stimulants  were 
impcriouslv  demanded." 

Careful  as  the  physician  must  be  as  to  the  selection  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  lancet  can  be  used  safely  and  advantageously,  and  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  loss  of  blood  may  be  carried,  he  must  be  not  less  so  as  to  the 
period  at  which  the  operation  is  to  be  had  recourse  to.  It  is  a  fact  asrreed 
upon  in  this,  city,  and  in  every  place  visited  by  the  yellow  fever,  that  bleeding 
— and  the  remark  applies  to  any  mode  of  treatment  we  may  institute — to  be 
most  successful  must  be  resorted  to  with  the  least  delay  possible  after  the 
outset  of  the  attack.  The  sooner  it  is  used  the  better.  It  should  be  limited 
to  the  first  stage,  or  that  of  reaction  ;  and,  if  possible,  within  the  firrt 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.'  Such  was  found  to  be  the  case  by 
Rush  (iii.  145,  iv.  22),  Deveze  (p.  268),  Currie  (p.  41),  Ffirth  (p.  29).  Cald- 
well  {Kssnfjs,  Fever  of  1805,  p.  101),  Warren  (Tytler,  p.  503),  Rouppc 
(p.  311),  Leblond  (p.   Ill),  Caillot  (p.  301),  Vincent  (p.  31),  Townsend 

>  Mftlrtflies  de  St.  Domingue,  pp.  169,  821. 

*  Stit.  Kept,  of  the  Sickness  and  Mort.  in  the  Anny  of  U.  8.,  p.  40. 

•  Darietc,  p.  190  *,  CYi«L\aTd,  'iiw^^vVV^i^  Jqmtxi.,  y.  839. 
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(p.  207-8),  Barton  (p.  42),  Louis  (p.  333),  J.  Clark  (p.  25),  Blane  (p.  449, 
Sd  ed.),  Bancroft  (p.  60),  Wilson  (p.  9),  Moseley  (p.  44T),  Rochoux  (p.  585), 
Gilbert  (p.  91),  Dariste  (p.  190),  Jackson  (Sketch,  i.  230),  Catel  (p.  14), 
Thomas  Clark  (p.  18),  Hume  (p.  219),  Williams  (p.  39),  Wood  (i.  310), 
Henstis  (p.  115),  Barton  (p.  42),  Merrill  (op.  cit,  p.  249).  Dr.  Rufz,  in 
his  essay  on  the  yellow  fever  of  Martinique,  published  in  the  Medical 
Examiner  of  this  city,  has  inserted  the  following  table,  fnmished  to  him  by 
Dr.  Catel,  who,  being  at  the  head  of  the  medical  department  of  one  of  the 
military  hospitals  of  that  island,  had  ample  opportunities  of  testing  the  sub- 
ject in  question : — 

Of  176  patients  treated  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  5  only  died,  or 
1  in  35. 

Of  108  treated  on  the  second  day,  11  died,  or  1  in  9 ;  and  of  143  treated 
on  the  third  day,  40  died,  or  1  in  3.^ 

Another  physician  of  eminence  of  the  same  place — the  late  Dr.  Lefort — 
remarks,  to  the  same  effect,  that  of  the  patients  he  had  an  opportunity  of  bleed- 
ing once,  twice,  or  even  three  times,  immediately  after  the  attack,  four  out  of 
five  recovered ;  the  disease  terminating  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  con- 
valescence setting  in  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  '*  Bloodletting  performed 
on  the  second  day  of  the  attack  affords  six  times  less  chances  of  success ;  and 
on  the  third  and  fourth  days,  it  is  too  late  to  have  recourse  to  it."' 

It  is  not  in  inflammatory  cases  only  that  bloodletting  has  been  used.  By 
not  a  few  high  and  competent  authorities  it  is  resorted  to  in  those  of  a  con- 
gestive kind.  That  it  should  have  been  very  generally  employed  in  that  form 
of  the  disease,  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  symptoms  of  prostration  by  which 
it  is  characterized  are  such  as  to  be  readily  supposed  calculated  to  deter 
many  from  having  recourse  to  a  measure  likely  to  increase  the  existing 
danger.  Hence,  among  those  who  regard  bloodletting  as  a  remedy  of 
equivocal  utility  and  of  dangerous  tendency  in  the  inflammatory  form  of  the 
disease,  we  could  scarcely  expect  to  find  advocates  of  its  use  in  the  fopn  in 
question.  But  it  is  disapproved  of  by  many  of  those  who  are  not  inimical, 
and  by  some  who  resort  to  it  largely  in  the  inflammatory  form  of  the  disease. 
On  this  subject,  the  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  Natchez,  will  be 
responded  to  by  numbers  of  experienced  physicians  in  this  and  other  countries : 
"In  such  cases  (congestive),  if  blood  be  taken  away,  even  should  the  patient 
not  immediately  sink  under  it,  so  far  from  reaction  being  produced,  the  blood- 
ressels  lose  more  and  more  of  their  contractile  power ;  stimulants  impart  no 
strength ;  the  warm  bath  and  rubefacients  produce  no  more  effect  on  the  skin 
than  if  applied  to  so  much  leather;  the  organs  become  paralyzed 4.  the  sym- 
pathies more  deranged ;  and  the  whole  system  soon  appears  as  If  it  were 
divided  into  different  parts,  one  not  depending  on  another,  and  each  having 
the  principle  of  life  diminished  in  it.'^ 

By  others,  however,  who  hold  that  in  eases  of  this  kind  the  vital  energies 
are  oppressed  by  an  excess  of  stimulus,  and  not  labouring  under  a  state  of 

1  Med.  Exam.,  Ui.  118.  <  pe  la  Saign^,  p.  574.  *  Med.  Eeoorder,  ix.  2^ 
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direct  prostration,  the  lancet  is  used  freely,  to  remove  ibis  oppression  and 
thereby  elicit  reaction.  Dr.  Rash  bled  in  cases  of  Ihe  kind,  when  the  pake 
was  pretematnrally  slow,  provided,  however,  it  was  tense.  He  was  1^  to 
this  not  only  by  the  theory  he  entertained  of  the  disease,  bat  by  the  sqcccs 
he  had  derived,  in  a  slow  and  depressed  state  of  the  pulse,  in  apoplexy  and 
pneumonia.  He,  moreover,  fortified  himself  with  the  authority  of  Sydenham, 
who,  in  the  account  he  gives  us  of  a  new  fever  which  appeared  in  1685,*  advo- 
cates the  use  of  the  lancet  in  what  we  would  now  denominate  a  congestire 
state  of  the  system.'  Dr.  Rush  was,  moreover,  supported  by  the  more  appo- 
site authority  of  Moseley,  who,  as  may  be  recollected,  was  not  deterred  from 
bleeding  his  patients,  *'  from  the  depression  of  the  pulse  and  from  the  faint- 
ness  which  sometimes  accompany  the  very  onset  of  the  fever;"  becaose  ''here 
the  pulse  always  rises  and  the  faintness  disappears  as  the  heart  is  reliered 
from  its  oppression  by  the  loss  of  blood.'" 

Dr.  Caldwell,  while  recommending  powerful  stimulants,  both  external  aod 
internal,  in  cases  of  the  kind,  says :  "  But  as  the  mass  of  blood  is  too  weigfatj 
for  the  action  of  the  enfeebled  heart  to  maintain  in  motion,  to  dinunish  and 
lighten  that  mass  by  means  of  venesection,  cautiously  employed  in  the  midet 
of  the  use  of  awakening  and  strengthening  stimulants,  is  a  mode  of  treatment 
which  the  perilous  nature  of  the  complaints  justifies,  which  reason  and  analogy 
seem  to  approve,  and  which  no  established  principle  forbids."* 

Dr.  R.  Jackson  was  an  advocate  of  this  mode  of  practice,  and  carried  the 
abstraction  of  blood  (aided,  of  course,  by  other  means)  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent (ii.  234,  236) ;  and  the  same  practice  has  found  an  able  advocate  io  an 
intelligent  physician  of  our  own  country.  Dr.  Merrill.  In  speaking  of  con- 
gestive cases,  in  his  accouut  of  the  epidemic  of  1825,  at  Natchez,  he  remarks 
that,  *'  when  treated  with  bloodletting,  to  the  necessary  extent,  in  the  com- 
mencement, they  almost  invariably  assume  the  character  of  inflammatory  cases, 

>  Sydenham,  ii.  351,  Wallis  ed. 

2  <'Somc  persons  may  infer  the  malignity  of  a  fever  not  so  much  from  the  purple  si^its 
as  from  the  fact  of  its  having  proved  fatal  in  a  manner  disproportion  ed  to  the  intensitv  of 
its  symptoms  and  the  time  of  its  duration.  To  these  I  would  answer  that  the  process  has 
been  as  follows :  On  the  first  onset  of  the  disease,  nature  was,  as  it  were,  so  much  de- 
jected and  oppressed  as  to  be  incompetent  to  exhibit  the  natural  and  regular  phenoiiKOft 
consonant  to  the  disease,  so  that  all  the  phenomena  which  have  shown  themselves  vfit 
anomalous.  The  animal  economy  being  disturbed  and  thrown  down,  the  fever  become* 
depressed.     Had  nature  taken  its  own  course,  the  fever  would  have  been  developed. 

"  A  rare  proof  of  this  happened  many  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  to  whom 
I  was  called  in.  Although  he  seemed  dying,  the  temperature  in  the  external  parts  of  the 
body  was  so  natural  to  the  touch,  that  when  I  said  he  was  suffering  from  fever,  bis  frieods 
disbelieved  me.  However,  he  teat  so  suffering ;  the  fever  being  unable  to  show  itself 
visibly,  from  the  great  oppression  of  the  blood,  by  which  it  was  forbidden  an  exit,  sdJ  «-> 
was  smothered  internally.  I  said  that  if  he  were  bled  the  fever  would  show  itself.  He 
was  bled  freely,  and  the  fever  did  show  itself.  I  never  saw  a  worse  case.  It  yielded  only 
to  the  third  or  fourth  bleeding."* 

»  On  Tropical  Diseases,  p.  447.  «  Med.  and  Phys.  Mem.  (1826),  p.  166. 


*  Sydenham,  On  the  App^arwic*  oC  «^  ^^m  Fever,  1686,  Syd.  Soc.  edit,  ii.  210,  211 
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and  are  forwards  qnite  as  easily  managed."'  In  all  snch  cases  it  is  particu- 
larij  insisted  npon  that,  in  order  to  obtain  this  desirable  effect,  the  treatment 
noat  be  applied  cantionsly  and  watchfully — more  so,  indeed,  than  in  the 
inflammatory  form ;  and  by  every  one  who  has  resorted  to  it,  stress  is  laid  on 
the  necessity  of  a  gradual,  not  a  sudden,  abstraction  of  blood.  "The  danger 
of  collapse  from  a  too  sudden  abstraction  of  stimulus,"  says  Dr.  Merrill,' 
**  when  the  system  was  labouring  under  an  oppressed  circulation,  rendered  it 
important  not  only  that  the  vital  powers  should  be  cautiously  sustained  during 
the  operation,  but  that  the  loss  of  blood  should  be  more  gradual,  and  effected 
in  small  quantity,  at  short  intervals.  This  was  found  to  be  more  feasible  on 
aecount  of  the  greater  length  of  the  exacerbation  of  fever  in  the  congestive 
eases,  and  the  shorter  and  less  distinct  remission,  which  admitted  of  the  re- 
peated application  of  the  remedy  during  the  same  paroxysm."  It  is  remarked 
by  Dr.  Merrill,  in  another  place,'  that  the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
is  required  in  the  congestive  variety  of  the  disease,  but  that  it  must  be  taken 
by  small  bleedings,  frequently  repeated.  **  Eight  or  ten  pounds  of  blood  have 
sometimes  been  drawn  during  the  first  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  by  as 
many  different  bleedings,  and  a  favourable  reaction  was  generally  the  conse- 
quence of  such  practice,  when  properly  conducted."  In  1825,  Dr.  Merrill 
drew,  in  one  case  recorded,  four  pounds  in  six  hours,  with  decidedly  good 
effect  (ii.  226).     Dr.  R.  Jackson  drew  from  two  to  four  pounds  (i.  235,  236). 

Useful  as  such  an  abstraction  of  blood,  in  the  cases  in  question — ob- 
tained in  the  gradual  and  cautious  way  mentioned — has  proved  in  the  hands 
of  these  and  other  practitioners,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  employ,  at 
the  same  time,  other  means,  internal  as  well  as  external,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  desired  reaction,  and,  in  cases  marked  by  symptoms  of  considerable 
exhaustion — weak  pulse,  cold  and  pallid  skin,  &c. — to  elicit  somewhat  that 
reaction  by  those  means,  before  resorting  to  the  lancet.^ 

That  such  a  mode  of  treatment  may  be,  and  has  often  been,  usefully 
resorted  to,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  It  has  been  found  advantageous  in 
the  congestive  form  of  other  varieties  of  febrile  affections ;  and  we  might,  a 
priori,  conclude  from  this  that  it  would  be  equally  so  in  the  like  form  of 
yellow  fever,  while  its  success  is  attested  by  authorities  which  it  were  not  safe 
to  controvert.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
lancet  must  be  regarded  as  of  problematical  utility  in  the  majority  of  con- 
gestive cases,  and  will,  especially  if  carried  to  a  great  extent,  prove  an  in- 
strument of  no  small  mischief,  producing  an  augmentation  of  prostration,  and 
eren  inducing  collapse,  as  well  as  the  effects  depicted  by  Dr.  Cartwright.  In 
many  such  cases  the  poison  has  produced  a  condition  of  direct,  not  indirect, 
debility ;  the  congestion  in  the  viscera  is  a  secondary,  not  primary,  link  in 
the  chain  of  morbid  phenomena ;  and  the  main  object  to  be  attained  is  to 
reanimate  the  prostrate  powers  of  life,  not  to  unload  the  engorged  vessels. 

Dazille,  long  ago,  recommended  the  bleeding  to  be  effected  from  the  foot 

I  K.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  ii.  226.  '  Ibid.,  ii.  225,  226. 

*  Med.  and  Phys.  Joam.,  ix.  249.  *  Merrill,  ii.  226;  R.  Jackaon,  L  286. 
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when  the  bead  was  affected.^  Gaillot  seems  to  prefer  that  mode  of  blood- 
letting in  all  cases  (p.  303).  Dariste  (p.  190)  and  Yatable  (p.  342)  are  in 
faTour  of  the  practice,  under  the  circomstances  mentioned.  At  a  later  period, 
Loais  was  of  opinion  that,  although  we  cannot  propose  bleeding  as  a  meau 
to  prevent  inflammation  of  the  brain,  no  traces  of  which  were  found  by  hia 
at  the  autopsies,  nor  to  remedy  any  serious  mental  disorder,  which  did  not 
exist,  still,  on  account  of  the  headache,  the  blood  had  better,  perhaps,  be 
taken  from  the  foot  than  from  the  arm  (p.  333).  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
practice  here  suggested  has  been  tried  among  us. 

Local  Depletion, — ^When,  in  cases  of  much  inflammatory  violeDce,  the  polae 
and  other  prominent  symptoms  of  congestion  or  local  irritation  hare  beea 
somewhat  reduced  by  the  lancet ;  or  in  cases  in  which  the  latter  has  beea 
judged  inadmissible,  but  in  which,  neyertheless,  symptoms  of  gastric  inflia- 
mation  or  cerebral  derangement  demand  special  attention ;  or,  again,  whea 
the  disease  has  already  progressed  too  far  to  justify  the  hope  of  employing 
the  lancet  with  advantage  or  safety — the  object  may  be,  and  is,  often  attained 
by  local  depletion.  Scarified  or  dry  cups  and  leeches,  in  such  cases,  often 
produce  an  adyantageous  effect  By  many,  indeed,  they  are  almost  InTariably 
substituted  for  the  lancet;  or  are  used  with  safety  when,  from  the  state  of  tbe 
pulse  and  other  signs,  we  discover  an  evidence  of  feebler  reaction  than  com- 
ports with  the  safe  use  of  general  depletion,  emptying  the  engorged  capfl- 
laries  of  the  organs  or  tissues  affected,  without  abstracting  an  undue  amonnt 
of  blood  from  the  general  circulation. 

This  practice  of  local  depletion,  which  was  resorted  to  with  decided  advan- 
tage during  our  early  and  subsequent  epidemics,  by  Drs.  Monges  (p.  64), 
Caldwell  (p.  102),  and  others,  has  been  recommended  by  competent  authori- 
ties in  other  cities  of  the  United  States,  in  Europe,  and  in  tropical  climates." 
Leeches,  when  easily  procured,  must  be  preferred  to  cups,  unless  a  counter- 
irritant  effect  on  the  surface  is  at  the  same  time  desirable.  They,  as  well  as 
cups,  must  be  applied  over,  or  as  near  as  possible  to,  the  part  affected — on 
the  epigastrium,  when  the  affection  of  the  stomach  is  to  be  relieved ;  on  the 
temples,  along  the  course  of  the  jugular  veins,  inside  of  the  nostrils,  or  at 
the  back  of  the  neck,  when  the  condition  of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes 
calls  for  assistance.  But  to  a  certain,  though  more  limited,  extent,  local 
means  of  depletion  must,  like  general  depletion,  be  resorted  to  at  as  early  a 
period  of  the  disease  as  possible.   When  used  late,  they  are  of  no  utility,  and 

*  Maladies  de  Nfegres,  p.  189. 

«  Paton,  Lancet,  1858,  ii.  288;  Blair,  p.  105;  Dickson,  i.  361,  869;  Makittrick,  p. 
142;  McArtbur,  p.  851;  J.  Williams,  p.  40;  Thomas,  p.  122;  Barton,  p.  22;  Ffirth.  p. 
29;  Harris,  p.  14,  46,  &c. ;  Wood,  i.  310,  312;  Fever  of  N.  0.  in  1839,  p.  338;  Dickin- 
son,  p.  159;  Jourdain,  Ann.  de  la  M^d.  Physiol.,  it.  505;  Stone,  pp.  198,  199;  Bojd.  in 
Johnson  on  Trop.  Clim.,  p.  304;  Dariste,  p.  190;  Evans,  pp.  803-806;  Catol,  p.  14:  lb. 
Fev.  of  1844,  p.  232;  Levacher,  p.  97;  Le  Reverend,  Ann.  de  la  Mdd.  Phys.,  xii.  iA^\ 
Louis,  p.  333;  Osgood,  p.  45;  Beguerie,  p.  53;  Vatable,  p.  349;  Townsend,  p.  1*'»7: 
Imray.  liii.  87 ;  lb.,  Ixiv.  829 ;  Arnold,  p.  42 ;  Hosack,  iii.  439 ;  Joubert,  p.  974 ;  Fev. 
of  Cayenne  in  1850,  p.  189. 
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may  even  act  disadvantageoaslj  bj  increasing  the  prostration  of  the  powers 
of  life. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  resulting  from  leech-bites  and  scarifi- 
cations, and  that  care  shonld  always  be  taken  to  watch  at  that  time  the  surface 
on  which  such  wounds  had  been  made  at  an  early  stage,  as  they  are  apt  to  re- 
open and  give  issue  to  more  blood  than  can  well  be  afforded.  When  at  such 
a  period  local  engorgements  or  irritatiojis  are  to  be  relieved,  the  above 
objections  can  sometimes  be  obviated  by  substituting  dry  cupping.  The 
tame  effect  from  leeching  is  experienced  sometimes  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  when  the  hemorrhagic  tendency  is  well  marked. 

Maoy  years  ago.  Dr.  John  Williams,  of  Jamaica,  recommended  the  use  of 
•rteriotomy  to  the  temporal  region ;  particularly  for  the  relief  of  delirium 
(p.  40).  It  has  since  been  used  by  others;^  but  though  by  that  means  a 
more  prompt  abstraction  of  blood  may  be  obtained,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
greater  benefit  is  therefrom  derived  than  from  the  means  already  mentioned, 
while  the  operation  is  of  a  disagreeable  .kind,  and  the  bandaging  required 
often  produces  more  compression  of  the  head  than  most  patients  can  bear. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

TREATMENT — CONTINUED. 

Emetics. — At  the  breaking  out  of  the  fever  in  this  city,  in  1*793,  some 
physicians — influenced  by  the  belief  that  the  disease  against  which  they  had 
to  contend  was  nothing  more  than  an  aggravated  form  of  the  common  bilious 
remittent  fever  of  the  country,  in  the  early  stage  of  which  active  emesis  is 
often  beneficial — ^resorted  to  emetics.  The  late  Dr.  Hodge  went  so  far  as 
to  affirm  that  he  used  with  advantage  a  solution  of  tartarizcd  antimony 
after  one  copious  bleeding,  with  a  view  to  produce  an  artificial  cholera 
morbus.'  In  1797,  as  we  are  told,  the  same  physician  employed  full  vomit- 
ing in  the  early  stage  of  the  fever,  after  moderate  bloodletting,  with  remark- 
able success ;  of  seventy  patients  he  treated  in  this  manner,  he  lost  but 
three."  Dr.  Rush  also,  in  1798,  in  a  communication  to  Drs.  Physick  and 
Cooper,  Physicians  of  the  Fever  Hospital,  who  had  sought  his  advice  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  treating  the  disease,  states,  for  sundry  theoretical  reasons 
he  enumerates,  that  "  he  became  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  producing  an 
artificial  cholera  morbus  about  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease.     He  began  the 

»  Merrill,  ix.  250;  Bryson,  pp.  60,  61  (on  Bd-  of  Eden)  ;  Blwr,  p.  108. 
'  Currie,  A  View  of  the  Diseases  most  prevalent  in  the  United  States  of  Amerioa,  &o., 
p.  76. 
»  Carrie,  Fever  of  1799,  p.  86. 
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practice  about  the  5th  of  August.  His  solicitude  for  the  issue  of  it  wis 
very  great ;  but  it  succeeded  to  the  full  extent  of  his  wishes,  and  thereby 
lessened,  in  a  great  degree,  the  anxiety  and  distress  which  accompany  oar 
attendance  upon  this  ferocious  disease.  The  medicines  he  used  for  skating 
the  gdU'hladder  and  bowels^  and  discharging  their  contents,  were  tartar  emetic, 
gamboge,  jalap  and  calomel  combined,  or  given  separately,  and  in  small  or 
large  doses  according  to  circumstances.  He  thought  that,  perhaps,  turpeth 
mineral  might  be  added  to  this  list  of  vomiting  and  purging  medicines  with 
advantage.* 

Emetics  were  also  administered  and  recommended  by  Towne  (p.  30),  Le- 
blond  (p.  Ill),  Gonzales  (p.  320),  and  others."  Among  these.  Dr.  Hacket, 
of  the  British  Army,  states  that  during  a  recent  visitation  of  the  disease  it 
Trinidad,  his  ''practice  commenced  in  almost  every  case  by  an  emetic  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,"  and  it  would  seem  that  in  the  employment  of  this,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  means,  he  found  reason  for  being  satisfied.*  Dr.  R.  Jack- 
son prescribed  them  sometimes,  after  the  abstraction  of  blood  and  doe 
preparation  of  the  stomach — without  which  precaution  he  thought  they  did 
harm  (i.  271,  &c.).  Dr.  Osgood,  too,  while,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
he  objects  to  emetics,  recommends  them  when,  after  purging,  there  remains 
frequent  retching  of  phlegm  or  bile,  indicating  that  foul  substances  remain 
adhering  to  the  upper  intestines  (p.  4T). 

Kespectable,  however,  as  such  authorities  may  be,  we  hazard  nothing  in 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  weight  of  testimony  in  modem  times  is  not, 
and,  indeed,  has  not  been  for  years  back,  in  favour  of  the  general  employ- 
ment of  emetics  in  the  treatment  of  the  yellow  fever.  That  by  some  physi- 
cians ill  this  countrv  and  elsewhere  the  administration  of  an  emetic  dose  of 
ipecacuanha  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  has  been  spoken 
of  in  terras  of  commendation ;  and  that  such  remedies,  or  large  draughts  of 
hot  water  or  warm  infusion  of  chamomile  or  boneset,  may  find  a  useful  appli- 
cation in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  to  bring  on  reaction,  and  especially 
when  the  attack  comes  on  after  a  full  meal  of  which  the  patient  cannot  dis- 
gorge himself,  is  doubtless  true.*  But  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  articles 
of  a  more  irritating  nature — tartarized  antimony  in  particular — and  the  Terr 
substances  already  mentioned,  except  when  resorted  to  for  the  purposes,  and 
at  the  period  referred  to,  have  so  generally  proved  hurtful  as  to  justify  tbeir 
almost  complete  proscription. 

They  aggravate  the  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  gastric  organs,  if 
these  morbid  states  exist,  or  tend  to  create  them  if  they  do  not,  by  their  acrid 
or  irritating  qualities  and  the  contractions  of  the  parts  concerned  in  the  act 

»  Ciirrio,  Fever  of  1798,  p.  21. 

'  Addoms,  p.  29;  Clmtard,  Med.  Reposit.,  iv.  350;  lb.,  Marseilles  Joum.,  t.  037: 
O'lIuUoran,  p.  133;  Ffirth,  p.  30;  Palloni,  p.  13;  Heustis,  p.  116;  Inrine,  p.  39;  CaM- 
well  (Fev.  of  1805),  p.  107. 

»  Gnz.  of  Health,  No.  IG,  quoted  by  Gilkrest,  p.  281. 

*  Valentin,  p.  201 ;  Harrison,  ii.  334:  Wood,  i.  309;  Denmark,  vi.  309;  Hosack,  ilL 
431 ;  Dickson,  i.  300;  lb.,  Elements  of  Medicine,  p.  270. 
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of  vomiting,  and  foster  the  disposition  to  vomit,  which  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  primary  object  to  relieve,  and  which  when  once  elicited  it  is  diflScnlt,  if  not 
impossible,  to  control.  More  than  a  century  ago.  Dr.  Warren,  of  Barbadoes, 
said  of  emetics,  "  they  enrage  the  distemper,  raise  an  unappeasable  harry  and 
tomult  in  the  spirits,  grievously  afifect  and  irritate  the  nerves  of  the  plexus 
eardiaeus,  and  all  the  nervous  membranes  about  the  prajcordia,  give  a  further 
dissolution  of  the  blood ;  and  in  short  (if  I  may  use  the  phrase),  raise  a  demon 
in  the  system,  that  is  scarce  ever  after  to  be  laid  but  by  the  death  of  the 
patient"  (p.  36).  "  Quoad  emetic'a.  Cadaverum  incisio" — says  Moultrie — 
''ventriculum  maxime  inflammatum  monstrat,  et  emctica  inflammationem 
intendunt,  et  febris  vehementiam  a  vomendi  motu  violcnti  augcnt,  ergo 
Isdunt :  atque  SBgros  vidi,  quibus  morbus  mihi  mitls  esse  videbatur,  post 
emeticum,  nause^  et  vomitn  perpetuo  laborare,  et  febrem  vehementem  accendi, 
morte  soU  extinguendam"  (p.  17). 

The  late  Dr.  Monges,  of  this  city,  who  probably  saw  more  of  yellow  fever 
daring  our  various  epidemics  from  1793  to  1820,  inclusive,  than  any  other 
physician,  positively  affirms  that  he  never  saw  a  patient  recover  from  the 
disease  to  whom  tartarizcd  antimony,  or  any  other  active  remedy  of  the  same 
class,  had  been  administered.  Of  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  the  practice 
he  was  early  impressed,  from  noticing  that  of  the  first  family  in  which  his  pro- 
fessional services  were  solicited,  five  members,  to  whom  emetics  had  been 
prescribed,  died ;  whereas  three  others,  who  were  otherwise  treated,  recovered 
(ii.  65).  Subsequent  experience  convinced  him  still  more  positively  of  the 
necessity  of  shunning  such  remedies — which  have,  likewise,  been  condemned 
by  other  physicians  of  our  eity,^  as  well  as  by  those  of  other  parts  of  this 
country,  of  Europe,  and  tropical  climates." 

"How  often,"  says  Dr.  Moselcy,  *'have  I  seen  and  lamented  the  effects  of 
emetic  tartar,  given  to  remove  the  supposed  cause  of  the  treacherous  symp- 
tom of  vomiting !  Even  in  slight  degrees  of  fever  in  the  West  Indies  in 
young  plethoric  subjects  and  newly  arrived,  the  stomach  has  been  sometimes 
destroyed  by  it.     Instead  of  removing  the  irritating  sickness  in  this  fever,  or 

>  Cathrall,  p.  50;  Devbze,  pp.  269,  283;  Barnwell,  pp.  277-78;  Currie,  p.  49;  Wood, 
L  809. 

•  D.  Hosack,  iii.  331,  431;  lb.,  Practice,  p.  392;  A.  Hosack,  p.  80;  Valentin,  p.  201 
Waring,  p.  75;  Davidge,  p.  120;    Dalmas,  p.  122;    Manson,  p.  68;  N.  0.  Fever,  1839 
p.  838;  N.  0.  Fever,  1820,  p.  13;  Cartwright,  p.  23;  Dickson,  Eclectic  J.,  iv.  114 
Tbomas,  p.  120;    Merrill,  ix.  254;    lb.,  ii.  231;    Townsend,  p.  213;    Tully,  p.  328 
Girardin,  p.  41 ;  Gros,  p.  20;  Gillespie,  p.  72 ;  Lemprl^re,  ii.  120;  Poissonnier,  pp.  57 
76;  Hunter,  p.  120;  Stevens,  p.  285;  Madrid,  pp.  19,  20,  21;  Hillary,  p.  159;  Ban 
eroft,  p.  C6 ;    J.  H.  Dickson,   in  Johnson   on  Tropical   Climates,   pp.    267-68 ;    Mas 
grave,  p.  130;  Gujon  (see  Lefort,  p.  650,  and  Rdponse,  p.  37);  Blicke,  in  Zecchinelli 
p.  206;    Frost,  xiii.  345,  347;    Rufz,  pp.  119;    Gilbert,  pp.  30,  86,  91 ;    J.  Johnson,  p 
248;    Fellowes,  p.  407 ;    Dufour,  iv.  53 ;    Arnold,  p.  45;    Powell,  p.  8;    Hume,  p.  210 
HoUiday,  pp.  16,  18;  Dariste,  p.  201 ;  Pincknrd,  iii.  21 ;  Williams,  p.  36;  Bally,  p.  480 
Kalph,  ii.  87  ;  Audouard,  p.  813 ;  Caillot,  p.  291 ;  Burnett,  pp.  26,  88  ;  Chevalier,  p.  16 
Pym,  pp.  124,  125;    Savar^sy,  p.  313;    Robert,  i.  121;    Osgood,  p.  47;    R.  Jackson,  i 
271 ;  Rochoux,  p.  643 ;  Blair,  p.  105 ;  Seaman,  p.  45. 
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ezciting  diaphoresis,  a  spasm  has  been  produced  in  the  stomaeh;  inccassat 
Tomiting;  iiiflammation;  the  ressels  of  the  thorax  and  head  have  been  stifled 
with  blood ;  and  the  patient  has  vomited  aw4y  his  life"  (p.  451).  Brace  ia 
equallj  severe  in  his  censore  of  emetics  (p.  280). 

Nearly  the  same  reasons  that  induce  ns  to  proscribe  the  nse  of  tartariaed 
antimony,  and  other  medicines  of  like  import,  in  pnking  doses^  lead  as  to 
condemn  them  when  given  in  fractional  and  repeated  portions  for  sedatiTe^ 
diaphoretic,  and  other  purposes.  They  arouse  or  increase  irritation  of  tha 
sumach,  and,  by  awakening  the  irritability  of  that  organ,  produce  an  effect 
which  it  is  often  next  to  impossible  to  mitigate,  and  which  might  otherwise, 
perhaps,  have  been  arerted.  I  am  aware  that  by  Palloni,  in  Europe  (p.  81), 
Dr.  S.  Brown,  in  this  country  (p.  68),  Dr.  Wallace,  in  the  West  Indiea 
(p.  2t8),  and  others,  the  practice  here  referred  to  has  been  recommended.  I 
am  aware,  also,  that  the  sedative,  counter-stimulant,  and  diaphoretic  effects 
thus  sought  to  be  obtained  may  have  been,  in  some  instances,  advantageous, 
and  would  g^erally  prove  so  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  them  withool 
risk  of  ulterior  injury;  but  it  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact' 
that,  in  attempting  to  attain  the  objects  in  question,  we  pave  the  way  to  the 
production  of  another  effect,  the  danger  of  which  is  far  from  being  compea- 
sated  hf  the  good  resulting  firom  the  other,  while  in  many  instances  the  latter 
is  not  obtained  at  all,  and  the  medicines  thus  administered,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing the  desired  benefit,  aggrayate  the  existing  symptoms,  and  bring  oa 
others  of  serious  import 

So  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  nse  of  emetics  in  the  inflammatory  form  of  the 
disease.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  most  cases  of  the  congestive  form, 
especially  when  there  exists  a  gleam  of  reaction,  and  when  the  stomach 
exhibits  a  disposition  to  a  state  of  irritation.  In  the  more  marked  cases  of 
congestion,  however,  emetics  in  the  hands  of  some  physicians  appear  to  have 
proved  highly  serviceable.  In  circumstances  of  the  kind,  their  effects  have 
been  highly  ealogized  by  Dr.  O'Halloran  (p.  135).  They  were  used  success- 
fully by  Dr.  Rush  in  cases  attended  with  a  languid  pulse  on  the  first  day. 

Dr.  Dickson,  of  Charleston,  thinks  well  of  emetics  in  this  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, to  rouse  the  system  from  the  state  of  torpor  in  which  it  is  thrown.  In 
such  cases  he  has  no  faith  in  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha,  as  they  require  to 
be  given  in  large  doses,  and  are  therefore  not  unlikely  to  depress  the  vltel 
powers  seriously  if  they  fail  to  procure  their  own  expulsion.  He  prefers 
some  quicker  emetic,  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  sulphate  of  copper — or  the  more 
stimulating,  as  salt  and  mustard  (i.  374). 

Very  different  are  the  views  of  Dr.  Cartwright,  formerly  of  Natchez,  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic  in  this,  and  indeed  in  other  forms 
of  the  disease.  **  In  the  first  stage  of  the  yellow  fever,"  he  says,  "  or  in  that 
which  consists  of  an  ataxic  or  crippled  reaction,  when  the  blood  is  unequaUy 
determined,  the  heat  unequally  diffused,  sensation  impaired,  and  secretions 
suspended,  I  found  no  other  remedy,  or  combination  of  remedies,  which  pro- 
duced such  decided  effects  as  tartar  emetic  in  full  doses.  It,  however,  seemed 
sometimes  inadequate  to  make  a  sufficient  impression  on  the  torpid  system. 
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When  giyen  ia  this  stage  of  the  disease,  its  effects  were  not  so  soon  apparent 
as  in  the  healthy, state  of  the  system,  or  in  less  violent  diseases.  Yery  often 
it  would  be  an  hour  or  more  after  a  full  dose  had  been  taken,  before  the  sys- 
tem appeared  to  feel  it.  At  length,  that  peculiar  sensation  of  heat  and  cold 
at  the  same  time  would  somewhat  yield  to  a  sensation  of  heat  only,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  skin  would  become  more  uniform,  and,  as  the  excitement  was 
brought  out,  great  distress  would  ensue,  and  the  system  appeared  to  arouse 
from  its  torpor,  and  to  regain  in  some  measure  its  organic  sensibility.  Some 
one  or  more  of  the  great  organs  of  secretion  now  took  on  a  secretory  action. 
The  nausea,  the  retching,  and  anxiety  soon  gave  way  to  full  vomiting — first 
of  phlegm,  and  then  of  bile.  Soon,  a  reaction  took  place,  and  the  disease 
passed  into  the  second  stage ;  but  the  reaction  was  general,^  and  lost  its 
ataxic  or  broken  character ;  it  was  accompanied  with  a  hot  skin,  violent  pain, 
and  a  full,  strong,  tense  pulse." 

Tartar  emetic  did  not  always  produce  vomiting.  ''In  those  cases  in 
the  first  stage,  in  which  the  skin  was  cold,  and  even  when  the  reaction  was 
ataxic  and  scarcely  perceptible,  the  organs  as  if  palsied,  secretion  entirely 
suspended  or  strangely  vitiated,  the  stomach  irritable,  and  little  or  no  pain 
complained  of,  tartar  emetic  in  full  doses  might  be  given  without  producing 
Tomiting.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  tartar  emetic,  in  such  cases,  was  a  most 
powerful  stimulus ;  it  brought  out  the  excitement,  heated  the  skin,  raised  the 
pnlse,  allayed  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  restored  sensibility  to  the  organs, 

and  finally  awakened  one  or  more  of  them — the  kidneys,  skin,  &c to  active 

accretion." 

Dr.  Cartwright  gave  the  remedy  in  doses  of  from  three  to  ten  grains  every 
one,  two,  or  three  hours,  in  water  or  pills.  I  need  scarcely  remark  that,  so 
far,  Dr.  C.  does  not  appear  to  have  made  many  proselytes. 

Purgatives, — ^We  have  seen  that  the  use  of  emetics  has,  by  an  almost 
unanimous  consent,  been  discarded  from  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever,  and  is 
only  resorted  to  in  a  few  cases  to  meet  peculiar  contingencies.  Very  different 
will  be  found  to  be  the  state  of  opinion  relatively  to  the  utility  of  purgatives. 
From  an  early  period,  they  have  been  used  in  the  fever  of  this  city,  and  found 
advantageous  under  particular  circumstances.  The  same  favourable  results 
have  been  obtained  from  the  time  of  the  first  outbreak  of  this  disease,  and 
continue  to  be  so  to  this  day  in  other  parts  of  this  country,  and  in  every 
other  place  where  the  disease  has  manifested  itself.  That  by  a  few  physicians 
among  ns,  though  principally  among  the  French,  these'  medicines  have  been 
neglected  or  condemned  as  useless  or  hurtful,  is  true.  But  it  is  not  less 
certain  that  their  condemnation  is,  in  great  measure,  based  on  purely  theo- 
retical grounds. 

In  no  one  instance  do  we  find  that  an  opinion  adverse  to  them  is  founded 
on  positive  observation  of  any  injurious  effects  that  may  have  accrued  from 
them  when  properly  administered.     According  to  some,  they  are  likely  to 

1  Medical  Recorder,  ix.  20,  21. 

s  BartoD,  p.  18;  Warren,  p.  38;  Poissonnier,  p.  57;  Caillot,  p.  294;  Dalmas,  p.  122; 
Bafx,  p.  119;  Rochoax,  pp.  599,  648. 
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pfodnce  or  aggraTate  irritation  or  inflammatioii  of  ilie  bowdi  or  stomach, 
and  mnst  therefore  be  set  aside.  Agreeably  to  others,  the  disease  is  of  « 
natare  forbidding  the  idea  of  its  being  benefited  by  the  promotion  of  alvine 
enumationB.  By  another  set,  it  is  thought  that  the  fever,  being  of  aa  ady- 
namic or  typhoid  natore,  mnst  necessarily  be  aggravated  by  the  depletory 
action  of  purgatives;  while  by  others,  again,  these  remedies  are  proscribed 
without  any  assigned  reason.  Entitled,  however,  as  some  of  those  who  con- 
demn purgatives  may  be,  and  doubtiess  are,  to  our  regard,  thdr  oppositioniy 
fimnded,  as  it  is,  on  such  unsatisfactory  reasons,  and  not  on  the  result  of 
positive  ezperielice,  cannot  be  adopted  as  a  rule  of  practice;  the  more 
especially  as  the  success  of  such  physicians  is  not  found  to  be  superior,  if 
equal,  to  that  of  others  who  follow  a  different  course.^  Their  opposition 
to  purgatives  might  have  some  show  of  foundation  if  it  were  possible 
to  adduce  in  its  support  reasons  such  as  are  urged  against  the  use  of 
emetics.  But  these  reasons  are  not  applicable  to  the  formed.  The  sto- 
mach, we  know,  is  often,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  in  a  state  of  irri- 
tation— or  if  not  irritated,  is  easily  made  so.  Such  being  the  case,  it  may, 
it  priori^  be  conceived  that  an  effect  of  the  kind  wfll  naturally  be  bronglit 
about  by  the  acrid  and  stimulating  nature  of  tiie  emetic  articles  used,  by  the 
contraction  of  that  organ  itself,  and  by  the  pressure  it  experi^ces  firom  the 
parts  concerned  in  the  act  of  emesis.  Purgatives,  on  the  contrary,  produce 
comparatively  littie  irritation  in  the  stomach.  They  expend  thdr  action 
principally  on  the  intestines,  which  are  but  seldom  in  a  state  of  irritation  or 
inflammation,  while  some  of  them  at  least,  being  fonnd  useful  in  cases  in 
which  such  irritation  exists,  may  readily  be  presumed  to  be  admissible  in  the 
yellow  fever,  even  were  the  intestines  more  inflamed  in  that  disease  than  we 
know  them  to  be.  But  as  to  these  remedies,  experience  has  led  to  very  oppo- 
site conclnsions.  While  it  has  pronounced  emetics  to  be  hurtful,  it  has  shown 
that  purgatives,  if  judiciously  used,  may  prove  highly  advantageous.  Hence, 
we  find  they  have  been  employed,  more  or  less  extensively,  and  commended 
by  the  almost  entire  body  of  physicians  in  both  temperate  and  hot  latitudes. 
In  this  country,  purgatives  were  found  highly  useful  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  of 
Virginia,  during  the  epidemic  of  fever  which  prevailed  in  his  vicinity  in,  1741, 
and  which  by  some  has  been  regarded  as  closely  allied  to  the  yellow  fever.  From 
his  communication  it  was  that  Dr.  Rush  acknowledges  having  derived  the  idea 
of  resorting  to  the  free  use  of  active  cathartics,  which  subsequently  occupied 
a  prominent  place  in  the  catalogue  of  means  employed  by  him  for  the  cure  of 
the  fever  (iii.  128,  133).  According  to  this  eminent  physician,  the  effects 
of  purging,  during  the  epidemic  of  1*793,  were  as  follows :  1.  It  raised  the 
pulse  when  low,  and  reduced  it  when  it  was  pretematurally  tense  or  full. 
2.  It  revived  and  strengthened  the  patient.  This  was  evident  in  many  cases, 
in  the  facility  with  which  patients  who  had  staggered  to  a  close  stool,  walked 
back  again  to  their  beds  after  a  copious  evacuation.  It  acted  by  abstracting 
excess  of  stimulus,  and  thereby  removing  the  depression  of  the  system. 

>  Miueiim,  1.  12 ;  Begiater,  It.  200,  &o. 
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8.  It  abated  the  paroxysm  of  the  fever.  4.  It  frequently  produced  sweats 
when  gi?en  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  fever,  after  the  most  powerful 
■ndorifics  had  been  taken  to  no  purpose.  5.  It  sometimes  checked  that 
Tomiting  which  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and  it  always  assisted 
in  preventing  the  more  alarming  occurrence  of  that  symptom  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day.  6.  It  removed  obstructions  in  the  lymphatic  system. 
T.  By  discharging  the  bile  through  the  bowels  as  soon  and  as  fast  as  it  was 
secreted,  it  prevented,  in  most  cases,  a  yellowness  of  the  skin.^ 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  some  of  the  eflfects  here  assigned  to  purgatives, 
it  is  not  the  less  a  fact  that  much  benefit  was  derived  from  this  class  of  medi- 
cines by  Dr.  Rush  during  our  various  epidemics.  By  the  late  Dr.  Monges, 
whose  experience  in  the  disease  was  most  ample,  and  whose  practical  tact 
was  unsurpassed,  it  is  positively  affirmed  that,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
long  practice,  he  seldom  saw  a  patient  die  of  this  disease  whose  bowels  had 
been  well  evacuated  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  attack.' 
Purgatives  were  also  used  by  Currie  (pp.  41,  42),  Nassy  (p.  34),  Dev6ze  (pp. 
272,  284),  Ffirth  (p.  30),  Caldwell,  1805,  (p.  102),  Barnwell  (p.  3T9), 
Cathrall  (p.  48). 

In  other  cities  of  this  country  they  have  been  found  more  or  less  beneficial, 
not  only  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  already  cited,  but  by  almost  every  subsequent  phy- 
sician,' and  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  encountered  the  disease  in  Europe 
and  in  tropical  climates  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  one  (except  those  I  have 
mentioned)  who  entertain  a  dififerent  sentiment  on  the  subject.^  It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  by  not  a  few  in  this  and  other  countries  too  exclusive  a  reli- 
ance has  been  placed  on  purgatives,  to  the  neglect  of  other  means  equally  if 
not  more  important.  Nor  is  it  less  probable  that,  on  many  occasions,  pur- 
gatives have,  by  these  and  other  physicians,  been  resorted  to  empirically,  and 
when  not  required,  that  they  have  even  been  carried  further  than  is  warranted 
by  the  rules  of  prudence,  and  that  they  have  thereby  been  productive  of 
unnecessary  annoyance  and  fatigue  to  the  patient,  or  of  irremediable  mis- 

>  VoL  Ui.  136,  228.     See  also  It.  22,  48. 

'  North  American  Med.  and  Sarg.  Jonm.,  ii.  66. 

*  Seaman,  Fev.  of  1795,  in  Webster,  p.  43 ;  £.  H.  Smith,  ib.  p.  132 ;  Monson,  ib.  p. 
186;  Bayley,  p.  98;  Davidge,  p.  121 ;  Warren,  in  Tytler,  p.  503;  Shecut,  p.  123;  Valen- 
tin, p.  196;  Heastis,  p.  116;  Harrison,  p.  334;  Dickson,  Eclectic  Jonm.,  iy.  114;  lb., 
Am.  Jonm.,  ii.  76;  lb.,  Elements  of  Medicine,  p.  276;  Gros,  p.  21 ;  Townsend,  p.  209; 
HoBftck,  Essays,  iii.  430,  433;  S.  Brown,  p.  65;  A.  Hosack,  p.  28;  Merrill,  Med.  and 
Phj8.  Journ.,  ix.  251;  lb..  North  American  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  ii.  227;  Perlee, 
Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  iii.  15;  Cartwright,  Recorder,  ix.  29,  31 ;  Chatard,  Med.  Repos., 
It.  255;  lb.,  Marseilles  Journ.,  y.  337. 

*  Wallace,  xM.  278,  279;  Arnold,  p.  47;  J.  Clark,  p.  25;  Dickinson,  pp.  151,  167; 
Hillary,  p.  161 ;  HolUday,  pp.  9,  10 ;  Moseley,  p.  452;  Hume,  pp.  209,  288;  Mackin- 
tosh, p.  66;  Williams,  p.  41  ;  Musgraye,  ix.  137  ;  Bally,  p.  485,  &c. ;  Imray,  liii.  86; 
lb.,  liv.  329;  Dariste,  p.  195;  Osgood,  p.  45-6;  Ralph,  ii.  85;  Gilbert,  p.  88:  Bancroft, 
p.  64;  Bmce,  p.  280;  McArthur,  pp.  351-52;  Gilkrest,  u.  281;  O'Halloran,  p.  90; 
Pariset,  p.  581 ;  Tagart  and  Hacket,  in  Gilkrest,  p.  282,  &c. ;  R.  Jackson,  i.  276,  &o. ; 
H.  McLean,  p.  187 ;  Macmillan,  Edin.  Joum.,  x.  31 ;  Copland,  iii.  184. 


chief.  The  medical  uinals  of  this  city  might,  I  donbt  BOt»  hndth  ftdi  to 
Jngtif  jihe  aboTC  admissioii ;  and  others  eqnilly  strong  might  eadly  be  pofated 
oat  elsewhere. 

Among  some  extraordinary  instances  I  conld  mention,  I  sdect  the  ftDov- 
ing  from  Dr.  Dickson :  ^'The  absurd  extent  to  which  it  was  carried  (at  one 
time  at  Oharleston),  CTcn  by  medical  men,  will  be  illustrated  by  a  sia^ 
liMSt.  I  was  caUed  to  see  a  patient,  in  consultation,  in  18S4,  on  the  tlM 
day  of  his  illness,  and  but  a  few  hoprs  before  his  death,  who  had  been  pngsl 
by  this  mixture  (solution  of  Glauber  or  Epsom  salts  in  infosioa  of  nd. 
Seneka),  as  a  carefhl  att^dant  assured  me,  one  hundred  and  forty  tiaoL 
The  poor  fellow  himself  alBnned  that  he  had  not  been  off  the  chiir  lit 
minutes.    These  statements  were  folly  confirmed  by  his  physician.''^ 

In  regard  to  these,  as,  indeed,  to  other  remedial  means,  experience  hsi 
taught  the  necessity  of  avoi^ng  all  idea  of  exclnsiyeness — of  regarding  ttiB 
as  usefhl,  to  meet  certain  indications ;  not  as  the  sole  instmments  of  feb( 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  resorting  to  them,  not  iA  a  blind,  empfrical, 
unlimited  way,  but  with  moderation  and  prudence,  and  under  partieakr 
suitable  circumstances.  When  so*  employed,  purgatiTies  will  Tery 
be  fDund  to  fulfil  useful  indications.  When,  on  the  contrary,  attentfon  is  ask 
paid  to  these  particulars,  the  expectations  of  the  physidui  will,  in  all  pia- 
bability,  be  foiled. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  regarded  as  safe  and  proper  to  admhualer 
purgatives  every  day  until  copious  and  proper  evacuations  have  been  pio- 
cured,  or  until  it  is  seen  what  effect  the  latter  are  likely  to  produce  on  tke 
disease.  Care  must  be  taken,  in  the  inflammatory  form,  not  to  administer 
them  before  reaction  is  established  in  the  system ;  as  they  are  otherwise  spt 
to  produce  watery  stools,  and  to  do  harm  by  preventing  that  reaction,  isd 
thereby  endangering  the  life  of  the  patient.  When,  on  the  contrary,  tbej 
are  nsed  doring  reaction,  they  aid  in  subdning  arterial  excitement  and  in  ena- 
bling the  powers  of  the  system  to  do  their  share  in  the  restoration  of  heahh. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  period  at  which  cathartics  are  most  advantageonslj 
employed  is  that  at  which  bleeding,  general  or  local,  is  most  appropriatelj 
nsed ;  and  though,  in  some  cases,  these  two  means  may  go  hand  in  hand,  yet 
in  all  instances  in  which  arterial  excitement  runs  high,  or  in  which,  with  or 
without  energetic  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  symptoms  of  gastric  ini- 
tation  are  evident,  it  is  both  safer  and  more  advantageous  to  precede  the  use 
of  purgative  medicines  by  venesection,  when  it  is  called  for,  or  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  sufficient  number  of  leeches  or  scarified  cups  to  the  epigastric  r^ 
gions,  as  also  by  other  sedative  and  tranquillizing  means,  to  which  attentioi 
will  be  called  presently.  In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  in  such  cases  to 
bring  back  the  over-irritating  organs,  by  depletory  and  sedative  agencies,  to 
what  has  been  called  the  secreting  point ;  as  otherwise  an  effect  very  dii^e^ 
ent  from  that  looked  for  will  likely  be  produced.  Instead  of  diminishing,  ws 
might  aggravate  the  excitement  of  the  system  and  the  irritation  of  the  gas- 

>  DiokMH,  i,  868. 
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trie  organs;  and  in  lien  of  obtaining  healthy,  we  might  promote  the  dis- 
cbarges of  bloody  and  watery,  matter,  from  which  more  harm  than  benefit 
would  accme. 

In  many  cases,  on  the  contrary,  when  Ta|f  niar  excitement  is  not  sufficiently 
energetic  to  require  bloodletting ;  in  those  also  in  which  topical  depletion 
alone  is  required,  or  where  both  can  or  must  be  dispensed  with ;  in  other 
words,  in  the  milder  cases  of  the  inflammatory  form,  purgatives,  when  pro- 
perly and  cautiously  administered,  will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute,  and 
Bofficient,  by  themselves,  to  produce  the  desired  effect  of  removing  or  mode- 
rating the  excitement. 

By  not  a  few  physicians — of  experience,  too — ^purgatives  are  especially 
used  at  the  decline  of  the  stage  of  reaction  when  the  irritation  of  the  system 
begins  to  subside.*  The  object,  with  some  of  them  is,  while  avoiding  the 
irritating  effects  such  articles  are  supposed  likely  to  produce  during  the 
existence  of  that  stage,  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  critical  movement, 
which  not  unfrequently  takes  place  by  the  intestines,  or  to  establish,  as  it 
were,  a  crisis  of  an  artificial  character.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  advan- 
tage may  be  gained  by  aiding  nature  in  establishing  such  a  critical  movement 
where  signs  of  her  intentions  to  that  effect  show  themselves,  and  with  that 
Tiew  to  excite  and  keep  up — within  proper  bounds,  however — discharges  from 
the  intestinal  tube.  But  there  can  be  no  reason  to  limit  the  use  of  purga- 
tives to  such  a  time  and  to  such  purposes ;  for  experience,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  fully  shown  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear  and  much  to  gain  from  a  judicious 
administration  of  them  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  attack.  It  is  not  certain, 
indeed,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  safer  to  have  recourse  to  such  medi- 
cines earlier  than  at  the  time  mentioned ;  for,  except  in  very  mild  cases,  when 
the  disease  ends  at  the  close  of  the  stage  of  reaction,  and  when,  as  a  conse- 
quence, further  medication  is  seldom  necessary,  the  irritation  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  upper  intestines  are,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases, 
much  more  severe  after  the  third  or  fourth  day  than  they  were  before ;  and 
those  organs  must  be  in  a  less  proper  condition  to  bear  with  impunity  the 
impression  of  purgatives. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  after  the  inflammatory  stage  has  subsided,  the 
bowels  must  be  kept  open  by  purgatives,  if  they  are  admissible,  or,  if  other- 
wise, by  other  means.  For  this  purpose,  enemata  are  highly  useful,  and  should 
be  resorted  to  freely.  They  are  recommended  by  most  writers."  They  prove 
useful  in  the  first  stage  by  promoting  the  operation  of  purgatives,  and  are 
of  especial  advantage  when,  from  irritability  of  the  stomach,  alvine  evacua- 
tions cannot  be  obtained  through  means  of  cathartics.  Indeed,  by  some  phy- 
sicians, they  are  preferred  in  almost  all  cases  to  purgatives,  and  used  to  the 
complete  exclusion  of  these.  It  is  more  than  doubtful,  however,  from  what 
has  already  been  seen,  whether  such  ultra  views  can  be  admitted  as  correct. 

>  Deveze,  p.  272 ;  Bariste,  p.  195. 
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PargattTes  hsTe  also  been  found  nsefol  in  the  oongettlTe  form  of  fiie  di^ 
ease— acting  powerfolly  in  relieying  the  qrstem  from  the  opprenion  mdff 
which  it  labonrs,  and  in  eqoalizing  the  excitement  In  each  caeea,  they  ban 
been  administered  till  the  secretions  assume  a  healthj  mppmnaiotf  or,  sfc 
least,  approach  to  that  condition.* 

The  objects  to  be  attained  from  the  use  of  pnrgatiTea  are  Tarioos.  Thcj 
act  by  clearing  the  intestines  of  the  depraved  secretions  and  initatiBg  mattfln 
they  contain ;  they  are  nsefol  by  the  depletory  effects  they  prodnce ;  as  else 
by  the  counter-irritation  they  occasion ;  by  their  agency  ia  correcting  the  m- 
cretory  process  in  the  intestines  and  annexed  organs^  and  especially  l^  thar 
influence  in  promoting  the  formation  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  bQe,  wld^  ii 
that  disease,  is  usually  more  or  less  suspended. 

By  numy  practitioners,  cathartics  are  given,  prindpally  with  the  Tiew  te 
elicit  the  evacuant,  depletory,  and  counter-irritant  effects  theae  artides  Vmi 
to  produce.  Hence,  ttiey  prescribe  mild  purgatiTes,  or  those  whidi,  wUb 
producing  flree  CTacuations,  do  so  without  causing  much  iateatinal  irritatioai' 
Dr.  Monges  states  that  senna  tea,  acidulated  with  lemon-Juice  or  *n"ffiaiit 
answers  sometimes  remarkably  well,  when  the  stomach  can  retain  the  aiztna 
Oastor  oil,  manna,  salts,  or  magnesia  are  also  found  adrantageonsy  and  wen 
by  him  and  others  fireely  employed.  If  by  this  class  of  phyatciana  meicuiri 
purgatiTes  are  resorted  to,  it  is  principally  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  ths 
bulk  in  which  they  produce  their  effects,  and  the  greater  chance  then  is  d 
their  being  retained  in  the  stomach. 

With  other  physicians,  the  main  object,  after  emptying  the  bowels,  is  te 
modify  the  secretory  process  in  these,  and  to  promote  the  flow  of  bile,  the 
presence  of  which  they  jastly  hail  as  an  almost  sore  eyidence  of  returning 
health.  For  this  porpose  they  have  recoarse  to  calomel,  either  alone  or 
united  with  or  followed  by  other  medicines  calculated  to  expedite  its  purgisg 
effects.  Dr.  Kash  employed  this  remedy  during  the  epidemic  of  1793.  He 
gave  it  in  combination  with  jalap,  in  doses  of  fifteen  grains  of  the  latter 
to  ten  of  the  former,  repeated  several  times  a  day  until  four  or  five  large 
evacaations  from  the  bowels  had  been  procured,  and  then  followed  it  up  bf 
milder  purgatives  (iii.  128,  129).  When  the  bowels  were  very  sluggish,  be 
gave  the  calomel  in  combination  with  gamboge,  two  and  a  half  grains  of 
each  every  six  hours,  until  they  produced  five  or  six  stools. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  practice  of  resorting  to  calomel  for  purging  pur- 
poses was  not  original  with  Dr.  Rush.  Besides  its  being  used,  in  feven 
of  kindred  character,  by  Dr.  John  Clark,  Sir  J.  Pringle,  Dr.  Cleghom,  Dr. 
Balfour,  and  some  of  the  older  physicians  of  this  country,  it  was  resorted  to, 
in  yellow  fever  itself,  by  Dr.  Lawrence,  of  New  York,  in  1T91,  as  also  by 
Chisholm,  Wright,  and  Smith,  of  the  West  Indies,  Ac.    But,  however  this 

»  Wallace,  p.  279 ;  Merrill,  ix.  262;  lb.,  ii.  232;  Wilson,  Cartwright 
«  Devfeze,  p.  284;   Pariaet,  p.  681 ;    Gilbert,  p.  83;    Bruce,  p.  280;   Honck,  iiL  43S; 
BaUy,  p.  485;  Barnwell,  p.  870;  Valentin,  pp.  196,  204;  Gros,  p.  21 ;  MongM,  iL  66. 
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may  be,  the  practice  snbseqaeDtlj  became  very  general,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  tropical  climates.^  By  many,  calomel  has  been  administered  in  very 
large  doses,  and  perseyercd  in  nntil  an  action  on  the  liver,  and  green,  glairy, 
curdled  or  jelly-like  stools,  or  dark-yellow  bile  has  been  procured.  Dr. 
ICerrill  gave  it  in  scrapie  doses,  more  or  less  frequently  repeated ;  Dr.  Wnrde- 
man  gave  ten  grains  every  two  hours;  Perlee,  ten  grains  every  hour.  Dr. 
Blair  used  it  in  combination  with  sulphate  of  quinia,  in  the  proportion  of 
twenty  grains  of  the  former  and  twenty-four  of  the  latter,  every  six  hours,  as 
long  as  the  stage  of  reaction  lasted.' 

Dr.  Stone,  of  Natchez,  and  formerly  of  Woodville  (Miss.),  believing  calomel 
to  produce  a  sedative  effect  when  given  in  large  doses,  used  it  with  this  view, 
as  well  as  to  regulate  the  secretion  of  bile,  during  the  epidemics  of  the  latter 
place  in  1844,  and  of  the  former  in  1848.  He  administered  from  forty  to 
sixty  grains  at  a  time.  ''The  quantity,"  he  says,  "should  be  sufficient  to  be 
sedative ;  and  if  one  hundred  grains  should  be  required  for  this,  then  that 
would  be  the  proper  quantity."  "It  allayed  the  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
promoted  the  secretion  of  bile  if  it  had  been  suspended,  or  moderated  it  if  it 
had  been  profuse."  ''One  full  evacuation  of  dark-yellow  bile  was  generally 
produced  by  it  within  six  or  eight  hours ;  and  at  this  time  senna  and  manna 
or  castor  oil  was  required  to  cause  four  or  five  operations  of  almost  pure  bile, 
*or  mixed  with  dark  mucus"  (p.  188). 

No  one  doubts  that  whenever  in  yellow  fever  the  biliary  secretion,  after  hav- 
ing been  suspended — as  is  most  generally  the  case — becomes  re-established,  the 
gign  must  be  hailed  as  of  good  omen ;  for  the  fever,  pain,  oppression,  thirst, 
and  restlessness  then  abate,  secretion  in  the  other  organs  shortly  succeeds  that 
of  the  liver,  and  the  disease  soon  yields.  Certainly  if  calomel,  given  in  large 
doses,  can  be  instrumental  in  producing  this  effect,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an 
invaluable  remedy,  and  very  generally  prescribed.  But  it  is  a  question  which 
admits  of  some  doubt,  whether,  when  the  secretion  of  the  liver  becomes  re- 
established, the  effect  is  due  always,  or  generally,  to  the  large  doses  of  calomel 
employed,  or  whether  it  is  not  simply  the  result  of  a  return  of  health,  obtained 
through  the  curative  efforts  of  nature,  aided  by  remedial  means,  which  might 
Just  as  well  have  been  selected  among  articles  of  a  less  heroic  or  revolutionizing 
character.  Though  friendly  to  the  use  of  calomel  as  a  purgative  in  yellow 
fever — though  aware  of  its  soothing  effects  and  of  its  power  of  controlling  irri- 
tation, and  little  prepared  to  join  with  those  who  fear  its  effects  when  used  with 
doe  discretion — I  am  no  advocate  of  this  profuse  employment  of  the  remedy. 

The  physician  must  have  other  objects  in  view,  in  the  treatment  of  yellow 
fever,  besides  the  excitement  of  the  biliary  secretion.  It  is  not  certain  that  the 
restoration  of  that  secretion  is  much  more  essential  than  that  of  the  cutaneous 
secretion ;  and  those  who  would  maintain  that  as  the  latter  returns  to  its  normal 

«  Merrill,  ix.  261,  ii.  227;  Kelly,  xir.  890;  Imray,  liii.  86;  lb.,  Ixir.  829;  Cathrall, 
p.  49;  Ffirth,  p.  30;  Currie,  pp.  41,  42;  Perlee,  iii.  16;  Osgood,  p.  46;  Ralph,  u.  86; 
Townsend,  p.  209;  GUkrest,  ii.  281;  Wood,  i.  810;  Stone,  p.  187;  Wnrdeman,  Am. 
Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  ix.  63;  Blair,  p.  107;  J.  Clark,  p.  26;  Amiel,  xxxv.  280;  Dick- 
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state  when  recoTerj  takes  place — and  mischief  is  often  produced  bjan  attempt 
to  force  it — so  the  biliary  secretion  will  observe  the  same  course,  and  that  it 
maj  be  hazardous  to  urge  its  restoration,  would  perhaps  not  be  far  from  the 
truth.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  disposed  to  adYocate  the  verj 
profuse  use  of  a  remedy  which,  however  harmless  it  may  be  when  employed  with 
moderation  and  care,  is  one  of  serious  import  when  thrown  into  the  srstem 
in  the  large  quantities  mentioned.  To  this  opinion  I  am  the  more  incliDed 
to  adhere,  as  it  will  be  found  that  the  calomel  practice,  pushed  to  the  extent 
alluded  to,  does  not  appear  to  recommend  itself  by  any  remarkable  amount 
of  success  obtained  from  it ;  that  it  has  lost  much  ground  in  this  conntrr, 
and  that  everywhere,  among  the  best  professional  authorities,  the  number  of 
its  opponents  has  always  been,  and  continues  to  be,  large. 

By  those  who  advocate  the  use  of  calomel  in  the  way  mentioned,  reference 
is  made  to  the  benefit  obtained  from  it  in  dysentery,  in  which  considenble 
inflammation  of  the  intestinal  tube  exists,  and  in  which  the  effect  produced  is 
of  a  soothing  character.  We  have  seen  that  Dr.  Stone  resorted  to  it  in  large 
doses,  in  great  measure  from  a  belief  that  it  acts  as  a  sedative.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  too,  that  Dr.  Annersly^  thought  himself  justified  in  concluding, 
from  experiments  he  instituted  on  the  subject,  that  calomel  was  really  a  direct 
sedative  to  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  organs.  The 
reader  may  recollect,  in  addition,  the  statement  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  relative  to 
the  effect  of  calomel  on  the  stomach  of  his  extraordinary  patient  Martin. 
He  perceived  that  in  cases  of  indisposition  the  organ  ceased  to  secrete  gastric 
juice,  became  unusually  florid  and  dry,  and  was  often  marked  with  numerond 
red  pimples,  filled  at  times  with  a  secreted  fluid.  This  state  of  the  membniDe 
was  removed,  and  health  restored,  by  a  full  dose  of  calomel  and  of  aloes, 
either  swallowed  or  introduced  through  the  artificial  opening  into  the  sto- 
mach.^ 

While,  therefore,  it  will  be  proper  to  use  calomel,  in  ordinary  purpine 
doses,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  gently  the  secretions  and  evacuating  the 
bowels,  aud  to  aid  it  by  mild,  but  efficient,  purgatives,  it  will  be  safer  to  avoid 
a  profuse  administration  of  the  remedy,  and  even  to  abstain  from  it  altogether 
when  the  object  can  be  obtained  with  other  means. 

In  latter  times,  much  has  been  said  of  the  efficiency  of  certain  purgatives, 
either  as  possessing  a  specific  influence  over  the  disease ;  or  for  reason  of  the 
particular  nature  of  their  cathartic  effect ;  or,  again,  in  consequence  of  their 
supposed  power  of  controlling  the  existing  irritation,  local  or  general.  I5y 
some,  especially  by  the  Spanish  physicians,  olive  oil  has  been  highly  extolleil. 
Father  Jos.  Constans  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  Spain,  some  thirty  year* 
ago,  in  the  treatment  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  it  is  well  known  that  his  chief 
reliance  was  in  the  substance  in  question,  which  he  gave  in  large  doses.* 

More  recently,  the  croton  oil  has  been  introduced,  and  recommended  as 

>  Sketches  of  the  most  prevalent  Diseases  of  India,  pp.  380,  390,  &c. 
"  Caldwell's  review  of  Beaumont,  Transylv.  Journ.,  vii.  370. 
s  Audouard,  p.  806. 
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an  inyalaable  remedy.  It  has  been  nsed  with  advantage  by  Dr.  Cartwright, 
of  Natchez  (p.  81),  and  by  Dr.  Imray.*  Mr.  Tagart,  of  the  British  medical 
staff,'  gave  it  in  the  dose  of  a  drop  or  two  on  the  tongne.  In  his  hands,  it 
not  only  excited  the  immediate  action  of  the  bowels  without  increasing  the 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  bat  also  favoured  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys. 

Another  British  physician.  Dr.  Hacket,  who  saw  much  of  the  disease  in  the 
West  Indies,  speaks  also  very  favourably  of  the  effects  of  this  article.  When, 
after  bleeding,  sulphate  of  zinc  as  an  emetic,  enemata,  and  castor  oil,  there 
was  much  excitement,  croton  oil  was  invariably  given  to  the  extent  of  three 
or  four  drops.  Dr.  Hacket  remarks,  '*  I  have  known  this  repeated  thrice 
through  the  night ;  and  it  is  most  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  more  irritable 
and  distressed  the  stomach,  though  primd  facte  to  those  unacquainted  with 
the  great  febrifuge  virtues  and  extraordinary  poweirs  of  croton  oil  in  re- 
storing the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  which  seems  in  other  diseases 
to  be  inverted  altogether,  this  irritability,  hitherto  our  bane — I  may  say  the  ' 
very  leading  feature  and  peculiarity  of  tropical  fevers — would  be  to  them  a 
cogent  reason  for  not  administering  the  oil,  yet  in  almost  all  such  cases  it 
was  found  invariably  to  be  triumphant ;  so  that  in  the  morning  we  generally 
found  our  patient,  thus  treated,  with  a  perfect  or  nearly  perfect  remission." 
He  says  a  little  further  on :  '*  The  power  of  croton  oil  in  allaying  gastric 
irritability  and  general  nervous  excitement,  as  well  as  restoring  the  circula- 
tion to  the  surface,  and  thus  relieving  the  congestive  state  of  the  internal 
and  deep-seated  central  vessels,  is  really  extraordinary;  and  though  it  may 
seem  for  the  moment,  when  first  given,  to  increase  that  irritability,  yet,  after 
a  little  time,  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  it  fail  in  producing  the  desired  end." 

Much  as  we  are  taught  by  experience  not  to  be  too  confident  in  our  ex- 
pectations of  the  efficacy  of  medicines  from  the  advantage  which  may  seem  to 
result  from  their  employment  in  particular  instances,  and  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  them  by  respectable  physicians,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  above 
statements  relative  to  the  effects  of  croton  oil,  made  as  they  are  by  a  gentle- 
man who  has  had  an  ample  field  of  observation,  are  entitled  to  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Merairy. — Daring  the  epidemic  of  1793  in  this  city,  mercury,  as  a  sali- 
Tant,  was  introduced  in  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever.  It  was  first  used  by 
Dr.  Rush  (iii.  156)  in  consequence  of  his  having  derived  good  effects  from  it 
four  years  before  in  the  treatment  of  the  bilious  fever,  then  generally  preva- 
lent in  the  city ;  and  also  of  its  being  advocated  in  fever  by  Haller,  in 
his  short  account  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Cramer,'  and  by  Dr.  Clark*  in  dysen- 
tery. Encouraged  by  the  good  effects  observed  on  that  occasion  from  a 
salivation,  Dr.  Rush  was  induced,  the  next  year,  to  excite  it  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  all  those  cases  which  did  not  yield  immediately  to  bleeding  and 
purging.     He  was  delighted  to  find  that  it  immediately  attracted  and  con- 

>  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  J.,  liU.  86;  Ixiv.  829. 

■  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  Aug.  1825.  »  Biblioth.  Med.  Pract,  iii.  491. 

*  Observations  on  Diseases  which  prevail  in  Long  Voyages,  ii.  384. 
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eentnited  in  the  month  all  the  Rcattered  peina  of  erery  pnrt  of  the  bodj, 
checked  nanaea  and  Tomiting,  and  gpradnally,  when  it  was  copioos,  redneed 
the  pal8fr-4heieb7  preTenting  the  necenitj  of  farther  bleeding  and  pnrghg 
(iii.  225).  He  naed  mercnry  sUU  more  eztensiTcly  in  1T97  Qr.  88,  84);  and 
during  the  memorable  epidemic  of  If  98/ a  aaUfation  waa  fonnd  bj  him  "  te 
be  the  most  certain  remedy  of  any  that  waa  naed  in  this  fever,"  for  he 
"  did  not  lose  a  single  patient  in  whom  the  mercnry  acted  upon  the  aaliTaiy 
glands"  (it.  4f ). 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  employment  of  mereniy  as  a 
aalirant  in  the  yellow  fever  was  neither  original  with,  nor  pecnliar  to.  Dr. 
Bnsh.  Dr.  land  (DUeasm  ofSeamm,  p.  Wl)  speaks  of  it  as  familiar  fa  ths 
West  Indies  before  his  time.  Warren,  many  years  anterior  to  Lind,  speaks 
fa  terms  of  censnre  of  a  "  very  odd  and  nnwamntable  practice  for  maaj 
years  among  several  of  the  plantation  practitioners,  fa  Barbadoes,  of  giviag 
calomel  fa  inflammatory  fevers"  (p.  88).  Dr.  Wright  began  the  nae  of  mcr> 
cuy  fa  the  cnre  of  the  acnte  diseases  of  Jamaica  fa  1T64,  and  nttribntes  ths 
fatrodaction  of  the  practice  to  a  Dr.  Smith,  <^  Savannah  fa  Mar,  who  need  it 
long  before  that  time.^  Ohisholm  qpeaks  of  calomel  being  the  only  eHlcacioas 
remedy  fa  a  most  destmctive  yellow  fever  which  prevailed  fa  Orenada  fa 
1T88  among  the  soldiers  of  the  46th  British  regiment*  Dr.  C.  Madeaa 
naed  mercnry  in  a  case  of  yellow  fever  (fa  Jamaica)  fa  the  year  IT90,  having 
already  need  it  at  sea  in  If89  fa  n  case  of  fatermittent  fever;*  and  in  lf9l 
it  constituted  the  principal  remedial  agent  fa  the  hands  of  Dr.  Chisholm,*  fa 
Grenada,  and  of  Dr.  J.  Clark,  in  Dominica.* 

As  to  the  controyersy  which  soon  arose  respecting  the  claims  of  originalltj, 
so  far  as  the  introdnction  of  the  remedy  is  concerned,  little  need  be  said.  In 
the  first  edition  of  his  work  on  the  epidemic  of  Grenada,  Dr.  Chisholm 
claimed  the  practice,  regretting  that  Dr.  Lind  had  neglected  to  give  his 
aathority  for  the  statement  above  alladed  to,  and  roundly  asserted  that  no  soch 
practice  was  ever  known  before  his  own  period  in  those  islands,  nor  in  Jamaica, 
"  if  we  jndge  by  the  silence  of  medical  practitioners  of  those  islands  who  have 
written"  (1  ed.  p.  1 60).  He  Rubseqaently  discovered  bis  error,  and  in  his  second 
and  enlarged  edition,  recalled  his  pretensions  (i.  423).  On  the  other  hand, 
Dr.  Charles  Maclean,  in  the  volume  already  referred  to,  as  well  as  in  the 
preliminary  disconrse  to  his  large  work  on  epidemic  diseases  (i.  130),  sets 
forth  his  claims  to  the  introduction  of  the  remedy.  He  rates  Dr.  Bancroft 
roundly  for  having  attributed  the  priority  in  that  matter  to  Dr.  Chisholm,  or 
rather  for  having  referred  to  the  latter  as  the  first  who  made  use  of  merraiy 
as  a  salivant  in  the  disease ;  grounding  his  claims  on  his  having  resorted  to 
it  three  years  before  Dr.  Chisholm,  and  laid  before  the  public  the  results  of 

>  Quoted  from  ChiBholm,  i.  422. 

*  lb.,  i.  423;  Duncan's  Med.  Commentaries,  XTiii.  288. 

>  Practical  Illostrations  of  the  Progress  of  Medical  ImproTement  for  the  last  thirty 
jears.     Lond.,  1818. 

«  Op.  cit.,  i.  850,  &c. 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  YeUoiv  f  a^ci  aa  \X  «iYg«%x«l  \2&  tJbA  Uland  of  Dominica^  pp.  S6-7. 
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bis  experience  in  A  Treatise  on  the  Action  of  Mercury  on  Living  Bodies^ 
which  appeared  at  Calcutta  (India)  in  1796.^ 

Bat  whatever  may  be  tboaght  of  the  omission  of  Dr.  Bancroft  in  not 
referring  to  the  production  of  Dr.  Maclean,  and  to  the  latter  having  used 
mercury  several  yenrs  before  the  epidemic  of  Grenada,  it  is  not  less  certain 
that  this  physician  is  not  entitled  to  the  credit  he  seeks  on  this  occasion,  for 
be  was,  as  we  have  seen,  anticipated  by  several  others,  and  by  Dr.  Chisholm 
bimself.  As  regards  Dr.  Rush,  he  may  have  been  acquainted  with  the  state- 
ments of  Lind  and  Warren  on  the  subject,  and  he  admits  his  having  seen, 
soon  after,  Dr.  Chisholm's  account  of  the  fever  of  1788;  but  he  could  not 
have  had  any  knowledge  of  either  the  same  physician's  history  of  the  fever 
of  Grenada,  of  Dr.  Clark's  details  concerning  the  epidemic  of  Dominica,  or 
of  Dr.  Maclean's  work  above  alluded  to,  as  these  were  published  the  first  in 
1795,  and  the  two  others  in  1796.  ^ 

But  whether  the  mercurial  practice  in  this  city  originated  or  not  with  Dr. 
Rush,  certain  it  is  that  not  a  long  time  after,  that  practice  became  very  gene- 
ral— in  great  measure  through  his  influence — not*only  in  this  country,  but  in 
tropical  regions  and  in  Europe,  and  elicited  the  warmest  eulogiums  from  high 
professional  authorities.  "  Our  greatest  dependence,"  says  Dr.  J.  Clark — 
"or,  in  the  nautical  style — our  sheet-anchor,  was  mercury."  All  other  means 
were  collateral.  Salivation  was  obtained  by  calomel  and  mercurial  frictions 
{op,  cit,,  pp.  36-7).  The  practice  met  the  approval  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  who 
held  that  mercury,  when  "  not  empirically  used,  but  duly  applied  at  the 
proper  stage  and  period,"  is  '*  a  great,  and  probably  the  only  remedy  upon 
which  much  reliance  is  to  be  placed"  (p.  189).  *'  Mercury,  during  the  vio- 
lence of  the  first  symptoms,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  done  mischief  by 
increasing  the  elTect  of  general  stimulation  ;  but  in  the  second  stage,  it  must, 
from  its  known  qualities,  have  powerful  effects  in  rendering  pervious  the 
obstructed  viscera :  without  it,  I  believe  that  tonics  and  stimulants  would 
only  do  harm  by  rousing  the  system  into  undue  efforts,  from  which  it  must 
sink  exhausted ;  but  duly  combined,  the  vital  powers  may  be  made  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  artificial  action  of  the  mercury."* 

In  mild  cases,  the  late  Dr.  Waring,  of  Savannah,  who  lorfg  and  deservedly 
enjoyed  considerable  reputation  in  our  Southern  States,  relied  on  the  mild 
antiphlogistic  plan.  "  But  when,"  as  he  says,  "  the  force  of  fever  becomes 
higher  and  more  destructive,  it  fails  so  often  as  to  produce  the  necessity  of 
employing  more  efficient  means.  It  leaves  so  much  to  be  done  by  the  powers 
of  nature — for  really  it  professes  no  more  than  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  the 
curative  process,  which  is  performed  or  attempted  by  them — that  they  cannot 
be  confided  in  exclusively.  The  powers  of  nature,  in  such  cases,  are  too 
feeble  to  resist  and  subdue  the  disease  with  their  assistance  alone.  A  remedy 
is  demanded  which  can  cut  short  or  mitigate  it,  by  translating  excitement  from 


»  Reprinted  in  Philadelphia  in  1797,  together  with  «*  A  View  of  the  Science  of  Life, 
and  *<  A  Dissert,  on  the  Source  of  Epid.  and  Pest.  Diseases,"  by  the  same  author. 
«  Med.-Chir.  Trans  ,  ii.  189, 190. 
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^  jft  part  whieh  1b  bo  vital  to  one  which  is  leas  bo.  Stkmiie  medlcinei  aggmT«t6 
the  evil;  atthenic  medicines  cannot  redace  it,  notwithstanding  any  redaction 
ci  the  floldfl  or  excitement ;  and  blisters  are  Incapable  of  diverting  it  Under 
these  circumstances,  mercory  has  been  resorted  to  with  the  most  happj 
xesnlts ;  and  although  it  does  not  succeed  universally,  it  has  filled  np  a  con- 
siderable space  in  the  deficiency  of  remedies"  (p.  66).  Dr.  Waring  farther 
states  that  mercnry,  when  it  fails,  does  so  in  cases  which  would  have  resisted 
'all  other  modes  of  treatment ;  but  that  it  certainly  does  occasionally  sacceed 
in  desperate  cases,  and  that  on  trial  it  will  be  found  "there  are  cases  which 
tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  patient,  which  are  seasonably  mitigated  or 
broken  up  by  the  influence  of  the  medicine  before  they  arrive  at  their  ntmost 
violence,  and  become  so  firmly  seated  as  to  preclude  its  operation  on  the 
system  altogether"  (p.  68). 

Another  of  our  best  southern  medical  authorities,  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Chariea- 
ton,  relies  almost  exclusively  on  the  effects  of  mercury,  and  speaks  of  its 
curative  powers  in  the  most  eulogistical  terms.  **  In  the  whole  practice  la 
yellow  fever  which  I  have  Aen,  I  have  not  noted,  nor  do  I  recollect  a  single 
iSase,  in  which  ptyaUsm  was  induced  during  the  continuance  of  the  first  sta- 
dium or  febrile  paroxysm,  which  terminated  fatally.  Nor  are  examples 
wanting  of  an  abrupt  check  being  given  by  this  means  to  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  after  it  had  advanced  into  the  second  stage,  new  life  being  thus 
aroused  in  the  prostrate  constitution."^  In  one  of  his  late  publications,  the 
same  distinguished  physician  remarks:  "  It  has  always  required  some  moral 
courage  to  avow  one's  self  a  mercurialist ;  but  of  late,  since  the  loud  Thom- 
sonians  have  joined  the  cry  against  the  mineral,  it  has  been  deafening.  For 
my  part,  odi  profanum  vtdgus  et  arces^  I  shall  never  abandon  the  most  power- 
ful article  of  the  materia  medica  because  it  has  occasionally  proved  too 
powerful  for  the  skill  of  the  physician,  however  sagacious,  or  for  the  impaired 
constitution  of  a  patient  prostrated  by  the  most  malignant  form  of  fever."' 

Much  to  the  same  effect  is  the  opinion  as  to  the  high  value  of  mercury 
recorded  in  other  professional  writings  of  this  and  other  countries.' 

Dr.  Gilkrest  thus  sums  up  what  he  considers  the  state  of  professional 
opinion  on  the  subject:  ''On  a  review  of  the  different  modes  of  practice 
adopted  in  this  proteiform  disease,  within  the  last  forty-two  years,  by  practi- 

>  Dickson,  Elements  of  Medicine,  pp.  276-7.  See  also  Am.  Joam.  of  Med.  Sci.,  ii.  74. 

*  Bell's  Eclectic  Journal,  iv.  115. 

*  Stnart,  a  Dissert,  on  the  Salutary  Effects  of  Mercury  in  Malignant  Fevers  (1798),  in 
Caldwell's  Select  Theses,  ii.  68;  Warren,  of  Boston,  in  Tytler,  p.  604;  Cartwright,  Re- 
corder, ix.  81;  Merrill,  Med.  and  Pbys.  Joum.,  ix.  268;  Washington,  lb.,  Ti.  129; 
Perlee,  ib.,  iii.  16;  Davidge,  p.  119;  Wood,  i.  810,  311;  Willey,  Med.  Repos.,  xiL 
228;  Rand,  ib.,  u.  461;  Monro,  ib.,  iU.  187  ;  Selden  and  Whitehead,  ib.,  iv.  4;  lb.,  tL 
261;  Dwight,  ib.,  Tiii.  287;  Hall,  ib.,  rii.  22;  KoUock,  ib.,  iv.  4;  Holt,  Fey.  of  New 
London  in  1798,  p.  14;  Potter,  see  Barrington,  Am.  Joum.,  xii.  817  ;  Wurdemann,  Am. 
Joum.,  N.  S.,  ix.  68  ;  Wallace,  Edinb.  Joum.,  xlri.  279;  O'Halloran,  p.  94;  Boyle,  FeT. 
of  Coast  of  AfHca,  pp.  175,  286,  288;  Linton,  in  Gilkrest,  Cycl.,  ii.  232  ;  Amiel,  Edinb. 
Joum.,  xxxT.  280;  T.  Smith,  ib.,  p.  48;  Wilson,  p.  12;  Comrie,  Edinb.  Joum.,  xiiL 
1A7;  Heustis,  A  Treatise  on  Yellow  Ferer,  p.  98. 
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tioners  in  the  British  West  India  Islands,  the  United  States,  and  Gibraltar, 
this  remedy  seems  to  have  best  maintained  its  ground ;  for  thongh  it  be  quite 
tme  that  it  has  from  time  to  time  fallen  into  discredit  from  persons  having, 
in  the  course  of  an  epidemic,  frequently  found  that,  like  all  other  human 
means,  it  made  no  impression  on  the  most  aggravated  forms  of  the  disease, 
It  nevertheless  has  stronger  testimony  in  its  favour  than  any  other  practice 
which  can  be  named.  "^ 

Dr.  Chisholm  resorted  to  mercury  from  its  known  specific  effects  in  de- 
rangements of  the  liver,  an  organ  he  found  diseased  in  those  who  had  died  of 
the  yellow  fever;  from  its  effects  in  the  fever  which  had  prevailed  in  Grenada 
several  years  before ;  and  because  other  means  having  failed,  he  thought  it 
better  to  try  a  doubtful  remedy  than  to  continue  to  use  others  of  no  eflBcacy." 
Dr.  Rush  used  it  in  the  first  stage  as  producing  a  counter-irritation  on  the 
salivary  glands,  and  in  the  second  stage  he  prescribed  it  as  a  stimulant. 
Both  these  physicians,  and  those  who  succeeded  them,  were  encouraged  in  the 
practice  by  the  apparent  success  obtained ;  averring  that  none  die  in  whom 
salivation  is  excited ;  and'  that  it  restores  to  health  many  who  otherwise 
wonld  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  disease.  It  is  said  to  be  especially  called 
for  when,  by  other  means,  no  action  is  produced  on  the  liver,  as  evinced  by 
cream-like  or  clay-coloured  stools,  and  when  the  general  symptoms  con- 
tinue with  unabated  violence.'  In  the  inflammatory  form  of  the  disease, 
it  is  not  prescribed  before  the  excitement  of  the  vascular  system  has  been 
subdued  by  suitable  means,  or  has  run  itself  down.  The  ptyalism  obtained 
in  the  former  case,  is  said  to  be  attended  with  a  soft  skin  and  pulse,  with  a 
free  secretion  of  bile  and  nrine,  and  with  a  return  of  the  organic  sensibility 
of  the  system.  But  if  the  reaction  is  not  subdued,  mercury  often  produces 
blackness,  succeeded  by  sloughing  of  the  gums,  accompanied  with  a  perpe- 
tual oozing  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood ;  or  a  great  swelling  of  the 
gams  and  salivary  glands,  partial  ptyalism  and  hemorrhage,  which  subsiding 
are  succeeded  by  a  burning  heat,  an  alkaline  breath,  and  dryness  of  the 
month,  &c.* 

In  the  congestive  form,  in  which  it  is  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Wallace* 
And  others,  it  is  given  from  the  outset,  when  an  effort  should  be  made  towards 
mercurializing  the  system.  Dr.  W.  regards  it  as  possessing  sovereign  power 
in  such  cases;  and,  while  admitting  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  intro- 
dace  it,  and,  when  introduced,  it  sometimes  fails  in  its  anticipated  effects,  he 
states  that  such  is  so  seldom  the  case  that  we  may  "look  to  it  with  more  con- 
fidence than  to  any ;  nay,  than  to  all  put  together,  of  the  remedies  we  are  in 
tiie  habit  of  employing  along  with  it." 

Another  writer,  already  mentioned,  looks  npon  it  as  the  sovereign  remedy 
in  that  form  of  the  disease.  "  As  affirmed  by  Armstrong,  so  I  also  have 
seen  all  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  congestion  subside  upon  the  earliest  token 

«  Cycl.  of  Pract.  Med.,  ii.  282. 

«  Op.  cit.,  p.  158,  1st  edit. ;  lb.,  i.  423,  2d  edit 

»  Kelly,  Am.  Journ.,  xiv.  N.  S.  891.  <  Cartwright,  Med.  Rcc,  ix.  81. 

»  Edinb.  Journ.,  xItI.  280. 
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of  the  meiciirial  affection— the  weak  pulse  become  ftiller  and  ngnlar ;  the 
eold  harah  akin  oorered  with  genial  moisture;  the  drj  tongne  softened,  and 
the  incoherent  wandering  cease;  and  the  whole  desperate  condition  of  the 
snlferer  improred  into  absolnte  conyalescence."^ 

The  quantity  of  mercury  administered  for  the  purpose  Taries  nnidi  in  dif- 
ftrent  cases,  and  has  occasionaUyi  and  particularly  by  some  physicians,  bera 
pushed  to  a  considerable  extent  In  some  instances,  when  the  sjstem  has 
been  prepared,  or  the  disease  mild,  salivation  is  easily  and  quickly  obtained ; 
but  under  opposite  circumstances,  the  result  is  different  Dr.  Chisholm,inl798^ 
gave  it  in  pills  composed  of  fire  grains  of  calomel,  two  of  antimonial  powder, 
and  one  of  opium,  repeated  eight  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  He  freqaently 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  dose  and  the  number  of  the  piDs.  .In  one 
case,  he  g^ve  as  much  as  four  hundred  grains  (i.  852).  In  1?94,  he  commenced 
earlier  and  gare  larger  quantities  than  he  had  done  the  year  before— ten 
grains  every  three  hours  till  saliration  was  obtained ;  with  opium  to  restrain 
its  purgative  effects.  The  first  dose  alone  was  combined  with  jalap  (p.  858). 
Dr.  K  Jackson  says :  "  The  quantity  of  a  1000  jprains  of  calomel  haa  oftna 
been  given  internally,  ounces  of  ointment  being  rubbed  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  body  externally."*  Dr.  Arnold  saw  as  much  as  400  {prains^  and,  in 
one  case,  TOO,  administered  to  one  individual  (p.  49).  At  Tortola,  as  much 
as  1100  cprs.  of  mercury  have  been  administered.  At  Port  Boyal,  the  quan- 
tity was  pushed  to  the  extent  of  2500  grains.*  Dr.  Warren  tells  us  that  in 
a  case  treated  in  Jamaica  in  1?99,  the  quantity  did  not  fall  short  of  5,T04 
grains  in  the  course  of  a  few  days — 64  by  the  mouth,  2,040  by  injection,  and 
8,600  by  friction.* 

In  this  country,  such  doses  have  not  nnfrequently  been  resorted  to ;  and  it 
was  and  is  not  unusual  to  aid  the  operation  of  the  calomel  by  mercurial  fric- 
tions— sometimes  by  causing  the  patient  to  wear  socks  filled  with  mercurial 
ointment,  or  throwing  the  latter  up  into  the  rectum  in  a  suitable  vehicle.' 
Dr.  Dickson  gives  10  grs.  9i,  or  even  3bs  every  two  or  three  hours  (i.  364). 
His  object  is  to  employ  the  due  amount,  and  he  thinks  there  is  nothing  to  be 
feared  from  an  overdose,  except  its  rejection,  or  its  purgative  effects  (i.  365). 
But  mercury  as  a  salivant — praised,  relied  upon,  and  highly  eulogized  as 
it  has  been  in  the  treatment  of  the  yellow  fever — ^has  met  from  the  very  time 
of  its  introduction,  and  continues  to  meet,  to  the  present  day,  with  a  decided 
opposition  on  the  part  of  careful  observers  and  experienced  physicians,  both 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere.*  Dr.  Carrie,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Bush,  disapproved  of  its  use.  Dr.  Monges  states  that  he  never  tried  to 
salivate  his  patients.  **  In  doing  this,"  he  says,  ''  I  was  not  guided,  how- 
ever, by  any  fears  of  the  effect  of  a  salivation,  since  I  was  well  aware  that  a 
ptyalism  occurring  in  malignant  diseases  is  often  a  favourable  crisis ;  but  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  producing  it,  and  from  the 

1  Dickson,  Elements  of  Medicine,  p.  284.  >  Sketch,  &c^  L  287. 

*  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  p.  185. 

*  Warren,  on  Meronry  in  Febrile  Diseases.  Boston,  1818. 

*  Bash,  xiT.  28.  •  Ferer  of  1799,  p.  79. 
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observation,  that  in  cases  in  which  it  was  obtained  mnch  valnable  time  had 
been  lost,  and  the  patient  might  have  recovered  without.'"  Mercury  was  op- 
posed by  Dr.  Ffirth  (p.  32),  and  taken  no  notice  of  by  others.  As  regards  the 
epidemic  of  1820,  Dr.  Jackson  remarks:  "  The  mercurial  treatment  certainly 
lost  ground,  and  did  not  sustain  the  character  that  had  been  attributed  to  it. 
Many  of  the  instances  of  its  successful  action  were  cases  of  a  light  disease, 
that  would  haTC  probably  recovered  under  any  kind  of  treatment  properly 
directed.  There  were,  however,  three  or  four,  in  which  its  beneficial  opera- 
tion was  conspicuous.  A  struggle  for  mastery  appeared  to  exist  for  a  time 
between  the  disease  and  the  remedy,  while  the  fate  of  the  afflicted  patient 
hung  in  suspense.  The  establishment  of  a  decided  salivation  became  the 
harbinger  of  victory,  and  every  untoward  symptom  disappeared.  But  in  the 
&r  greater  proportion  of  the  more  violent  cases,  and  in  those  of  the  first 
class  (congestive),  its  impression  was  not  felt"  (pp.  73,  74).  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  physician,  in  1853  and  1854,  thought  it  advisable  to 
resort  to  mercury  as  a  salivant. 

In  New  York,  mercury  has  found  no  advocate  in  Dr.  Hosack,"  or  Dr. 
Francis.'  In  Providence,  it  was  condemned  by  Dr.  Wheaton.*  The 
former  remarks  that  this  remedy  has  been  so  highly  extolled  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  yellow  fever,  that  it  has  been  called  the  Samson  of  the  materia 
medica.  **In  the  yellow  fever,"  he  continues,  *'it  has  truly  proved  a  Samson ; 
for  I  verily  believe  it  has  slain  its  thousands.  When  salivation  can  be  effected, 
doubtless  it  is  oftentimes  a  useful  medicine ;  but  that  effect  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained in  one  case  out  of  ten,  as  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  practice;  and  if  it  fails  of  producing  a  salivation,  it  so  deranges  the 
stomach  and  destroys  the  vital  functions  of  the  system,  that  no  hope  remains 
of  recovery  from  the  use  of  other  remedies ;  even  when  salivation  has  been 
produced,  in  some  instances  the  disease  has  proved  fatal."  Indeed,  even  in 
our  southern  States,  where  the  mercurial  practice  has  met  with  its  warmest 
advocates,  it  has  been  found  by  many  to  be  inefficient  or  injurious,  and 
hence  openly  discarded  or  ignored.* 

Dr.  Barrington  remarks,  from  the  trials  made  on  board  the  Peacock,  Ac, 
"that  the  mercurial  treatment  of  yellow  fever  is  not  what  it  has  been  so  long 
considered  by  a  majority  of  writers  on  this  disease,  the  only  rational  and  suc- 
cessful mode  of  management.  In  many  cases,  the  prevailing  symptoms  have 
been  certainly  aggravated,  and  new  ones  brought  into  existence.  But  I  have 
also  seen  the  disease  'broken,'  as  it  were,  on  the  appearance  of  a  sore  mouth 
or  a  flow  of  saliva;  and  'post  hock,  propter  hoc*  is  always  triumphantly 
applied  to  such  fortunate  coincidences."* 

Dr.  Wragg,  one  of  our  latest  and  most  reliable  authorities,  in  summing  up 
the  result  of  his  experience  in  the  Roper's  Hospital,  Charleston,  during  the 

'  North  Amer.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Journ.,  ii.  66.       '  Med.  Essays,  iii.  481. 

•  Townsend  on  Fever  of  1822,  p.  216.  ♦  Med.  Repository,  x.  888.  xiii.  139. 

•  Heastis,  p.  117;  Harrison,  p.  324;  Thomas,  pp.  117, 118;  Irvine,  pp.  84,  618;  Wur- 
demann,  Am.  Jonm.  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.  ix.  35;  Stone,  N.  0.  Journ;,  ii.  189;  Daniel,  p.  95. 

•  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  xii.  825. 
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ffasklj  MMoa  of  1864,raiitfki:  ''IiumriiMdetloiMi  with  tteMwIfaftrf 
prodoeing  nliTalion ;  and  when  I  diieoTwed  symptons  of  tlie  MitiBg  h  rf 
thla  condition,  I  at  once  diBeontinned  the  madieine.  MyezperiaDeetUswMa 
tended  to  confinn  the  TiewB  I  have  pieTioadj  enterteiaed  in  opponlieB  te 
the  nlt»  calomel  plan  of  treatment ;  for  though  ealiTation  oocmred  in  a  eortiia 
number  of  our  caae^,  it  waa  particularly  remailced  that  no  indication  of  taMit 
nsnlted,  and  eeveral  of  the  fatal  caaea  were  from  among  thoae  who  gafe  «► 
miatakahle  CTidence  of  mercurial  imprewion.'^ 

A  still  later  writer,  in  an  essay  on  the  epidemic  to  which  Dr.  Wngg  frfbn^ 
Dr.  Ohisholm,  states  that  in  Charleston  the  profession,  with  but  few  ezeeptaoa^ 
were  unanimous  against  the  use  of  mercury,  pushed  to  ptyalians,  as  Craagli 
with  danger.  ''Salivation  is  no  long^  looked  upon  as  the  g^reat 
in  yellow  fever — the  crisis  from  which  health  must  be  obtained.  Too 
cases  were  observed  in  which  salivation  had  no  control  over  the  discasa 
Many  cases  died  with  the  strong  mercurial  fetor  on  thor  gnma.  In 
death  was  attributed  directly  to  the  effect  of  mercury — dimtnishing  the 
ticity  of  the  blood,  and  destroying  life  by  proftise  hemorrfaagea.  Memiy, 
as  formerly  g^ven,  was  altogether  rejected.'* 

Ekewhere  it  has  found  no  &vour  with  Bancroft  (p.  YT),^  Muagravo  (p.  IMX 
Dariste  (p.  208),  Caillot  (p.  290),  Imray  Giii  B6,  Iziv.  829),  Arnold  (p.  49^ 
B.  Jackson  (i.  21?),  Copknd  (ui.  184),  Doughty  (p.  62),  Lefonlon  (p.  SI9X 
Sheppard,"  J.  H.  Dickson,*  Macarthey/  McCabe/  Qnaii,^  and  Bone  (p.  48). 

From  all  I  have  been  able  to  observe  myself,  from  the  results  of  my  reaeaidMi 
and  reflections  on  the  subject,  and  from  a  due  consideration  of  the  natuc  of 
the  disease,  I  am  disposed  to  coincide  with  the  opponents  of  the  mercurisl 
treatment.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  and  the  fact  is  too  evident  to 
be  denied  or  doubted,  not  only  that  patients  labonring  under  severe  attacb 
of  the  yellow  fever  recover  under  the  use  of  mercury,  but  that  it  is  occasion- 
ally, perhaps  in  many  instances,  the  instrument  of  relief.  But  it  is  not  lea 
certain,  also,  that  mercury,  under  all  circumstances,  is  an  inconvenient  and 
disagreeable  remedy,  and,  besides,  that  it  often  produces  effects  of  a  highly 
painful,  injurious,  and  dangerons  character.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  a  de- 
cided superiority  as  to  the  success  of  the  remedy  can  justify  its  employment; 
for  if  we  do  not  save  more  of  such  cases  with  it  than  we  can  without  it,  there 
is  no  reason  for  inflicting  on  the  sufferer  the  inconvenience,  and  making  him 
incur  the  risks,  attending  the  employment  of  such  a  remedy.  Nor  is  it  lesi 
true  that  when  hi(^h  inflammatory  symptoms  prevail,  or  when  the  circulatioa 
is  languid  and  the  skin  cool  and  dry,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  produce  a  ssli- 
vation ;  that  when  we  do  succeed  in  obtaioing  this,  effects  are  at  the  same  time 
occasioned  which  enhance  the  danger  of  the  case ;  and  that  the  salivation  affords 
no  relief,  and  the  patient^  as  Dr.  Henstis  remarks,  dies,  "notwithstanding  the 

'  Charleston  Jonni.,  x.  84.  '  Charleston  Joom.,  x.  450,  461. 

*  Edinburgh  Journal,  xiii.  427.  «  Ibid.,  U.  68. 

»  Ibid.,  xiii.  480,  487. 

"  Reports  illustrnting  the  Diseases  of  Warm  CUmates,  p.  88. 

^  An  Essay  on  Y«Vlo^  F«^«x,  i^.  5Q. 
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appeanmce  of  thiB  promising  and  wished-for  symptom,  or  a  slow  and  difficult 
recovery  conftnes  him  for  a  long  while  to  a  sick  bed"  (p.  117). 

Add  to  this  that,  excluding  mercury  from  the  list  of  our  therapeutic  means, 
we  act  more  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting 
the  disease  and  the  known  effects  of  the  remedy.  The  reader  will  recollect 
that  the  blood,  from  an  early  period  of  an  attack  of  yellow  fever,  is  seriously 
Titiated,  and  passes  rapidly  to  a  state  of  disintegration  and  destruction,  which 
renders  it  inadequate  to  the  performance  of  the  functions  assigned  to  it,  and 
indeed  incompatible  with  life.  If,  with  this  before  him,  he  bears  in  mind  that 
mercury  has  a  tendency  to  produce  effects  of  the  kind;  that  it  diminishes  the 
plasticity  of  the  fluid ;  that  it  breaks  it  down,  as  it  were,  and  tends  to  hemor- 
rhagic effusion — he  will  perceive  that  the  remedy,  instead  of  proving  an  anti- 
dote, must  have  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  existing  mischief,  by  increasing 
the  virulence  of  the  poison.  « 

When  we  take  these  facts  into  consideration — ^thc  unpleasant  and  often  inju- 
rious effects  of  the  remedy;  the  uncertainty  of  being  able  to  place  the  system 
nnder  its  specific  influence;  the  probable  failure,  when  obtained,  of  this  influ- 
ence effecting  the  object  for  which  it  was  prescribed,  and  the  tendency  of 
mercury  to  diminish  the  plasticity  of  the  blood ;  and  when,  at  the  same  time, 
we  bear  in  mind  that,  while  trusting  to  this  remedy,  we  are  allowing  moments 
to  pass  which  might  be  more  profitably  employed — we  cannot  refrain  from 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  imperative  in  us,  before  aiming  at  mercurializing  the 
ajBtem,  to  ascertain  whether  the  advantages  derived  from  the  process  are 
likely  to  outweigh  the  objections  to  its  use,  founded  on  the  circumstances 
mentioned. 

That  the  mercurial  practice  has  been  more  successful  than  other  plans  of 
treatment,  is  a  fact  which  nothing  as  yet  adduced  justifies  us  to  admit.  I 
am  aware  that  it  is  generally  asserted,  by  the  advocates  of  the  mercurial  plan, 
that  no  one  dies  from  the  fever  after  salivation  is  fully  established.  The 
aaaertion,  as  already  seen,  is  not  altogether  correct,  for  patients  sink,  though 
the  system  has  been  mercurialized.  But,  supposing  it  correct,  we  cannot 
derive  from  the  fact  an  argument  in  favour  of  mercury ;  for  experiments  made 
on  a  large  scale  have  shown  that  the  success  among  those  by  whom  mercury 
has  been  extolled  is  not  greater  than  among  those  who  have  treated  the  dis- 
ease differently.  Dr.  R.  Jackson  gives  us  to  understand  that  it  appears,  by 
ft  reference  to  hospital  case-books,  that  in  one  in  three  of  severe  yellow  fever 
eases,  in  which  calomel  was  given  alone  or  with  opium  to  a  very  large  amount, 
it  produced  no  increase  of  the  salivary  secretion,  and  consequently  did  not 
occasion  the  effect  which  controls  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  disease.  The 
mortality,  then,  among  such  cases,  was  one  in  three ;  the  other  two-thirds, 
who  had  taken  mercury  and  been  salivated,  having  recovered.  But  he  adds : 
"If  it  appear,  through  the  same  channel  of  information,  that  the  same  dis- 
ease, when  left  to  its  own  course,  or  opposed  by  ordinary  means  of  treatment^ 
does  not  destroy  life  to  a  greater  extent  than  one  in  three,  those  most  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  the  remedy  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  venture  to  maintain 
that  we  gain  by  the  experiment ;  and  it  is  evident  that  if  we  gain  nothing 
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fanportaDt^  we  lose  time  and  cbances  of  gain  from  other  •onrcea.''  80  much 
for  the  more  severe  and  concentrated  form  of  the  ferer. 

If  now  we  inquire  into  the  effects  obtained  in  the  mOder  form,  or  when 
mercnrj  has  been  nsed  in  the  severer  form  after  preparation,  we  iind  the 
success  more  freqnent  than  in  the  others,  though  not  as  nniformlj  so  as  is 
maintained ;  for  even  in  these  the  effect  sought  for  is  not  obtained.  In  sodi 
cases,  when  the  fever  is  slight^  the  skin  soft  and  moist,  and  the  pulse  yielding 
and  free  from  tension,  or  when  the  symptoms  are  made  so  by  previous  treat- 
ment, the  mercury  easily  takes  effect ;  the  month  soon  becomes  gently  affected, 
and,  as  this  takes  place,  the  remaining  symptoms  subside.  But  this  change 
can  furnish  no  indication  of  the  utility  of  that  medicine.  Much  more  reason- 
able is  it  to  say  that  it  only  evinces  a  mitigation  of  the  disease,  which  per- 
mitted the  mercury  to  show  its  specific  effects,  and  that  the  disease  would 
have  been  as  readily  cured  had  no  saUvant  effect  been  induced. 

To  this  conclusion  we  are  led  by  the  fact  that  so  long  as  the  disease  is  of  a 
different  character,  when  the  reaction  runs  high  or  is  deficient,  it  is  imposnble 
to  excite  a  salivation,  which,  even  when  obtained,  affords  often  no  relief,  or  is 
not  more  efficient  than  other  remedial  means;  and,  I  repeat,  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  success  of  those  who  employ  it,  under  the  most  promising  cir- 
cumstances, is  not  greater  than,  if  as  great  as,  that  resulting  from  a  different 
mode  of  treatment  On  this  subject  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  highest  pro- 
fessional authorities.  Dr.  B.  Jackson,  to  whom  I  have  just  referred  in  regaid 
to  this  matter,  after  noticing  the  difference  in  the  effects  produced  by  mercmy, 
when  administered  with  and  without  preparation  by  antecedent  treatment, 
Bays :  "  The  knowledge  of  this  fact,  obtained  through  observation  of  the  pro- 
gress of  diseases,  and  confirmed  by  reference  to  case-books  still  preserved  in 
the  office  of  the  Inspector  of  Hospitals  at  Barbadoes,  warrants  the  conclusion 
that  mercurial  action,  manifested  by  increased  discharge  of  saliva,  instead  of 
being  the  cause  which  arrests  or  suspends  the  course  of  the  disease  by  its  own 
proper  power,  is  no  more  than  an  indication  that  such  suspension  has  taken 
place  either  by  a  process  inherent  in  the  constitution,  or  by  forcible  means  of 
art.  Mercury  docs  not  act  whilst  the  disease  exists  in  force ;  that  is,  it  does 
not  counteract  the  progress  of  the  morbid  cause  while  action  produced  by 
that  cause  is  in  progressive  activity''  (i.  288). 

But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  the  result  of  the  mercurial 
practice,  as  applied  to  the  disease  in  all  its  various  forms  and  varieties,  is  not 
such  as  to  justify  the  praises  it  has  received.  Nowhere  is  the  success  of 
those  who  use  it  greater  than  that  of  physicians  who  follow  a  different  course. 
Had  its  success  here  and  elsewhere  been  conspicuous,  it  would  not  have  been 
abandoned  or  avoided  by  competent  practitioners,  who  not  only  were  fully 
sensible  of  the  many  inconveniences  it  produces,  but  saw  its  failure  in  arresting 
the  disease,  and  the  injuries  it  often  entails  on  those  who  recovered  under  its 
use.  Its  failure,  during  our  epidemic  of  1820,  was  notorious.  Dr.  R.  Jackson 
remarks  that,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  remedy  by  the 
success  of  the  effort  exemplified  in  the  hospital  returns  of  the  person  who 
first  adopted  the  practice  at  Grenada  in  the  year  1793,  and  of  those,  who 
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have  parsaed  a  similar  practice  in  the  different  military  hospitals  in  the  West 
Indies  since  that  time,  the  arguments  for  the  continuance  of  the  mercurial 
plan  of  treatment  do  not  appear  to  be  strong  (i.  283,  290). 

Dr.  Wnrdemann,  of  Charleston,  states  that  the  result  in  his  hands  of  the 
mercurial  plan  was  a  loss  of  1  in  7.  All  those  who  had  the  black  Tomit, 
died.  He  subsequently  modified  the  treatment,  and  gave  calomel  merely  to 
obtain  the  peculiar  green  tinge  in  the  alvine  evacuations  indicating  its  action 
on  the  liver.  Under  this  plan  his  loss  was  reduced  to  1  in  9,  and  7  who  had 
black  vomit,  recovered.* 


CHAPTER    XXXV 


TREATMENT — CONTINUED. 


Diaphoretics. — Much  benefit  may  be  derived  from  a  judicious  and  timely 
use  of  means  calculated  to  excite  perspiration.  So  advantageous,  indeed,  is, 
in  general,  a  free  discharge  of  that  fluid,  that  by  some  practitioners  an  almost 
exclusive  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  Such  was 
particularly  the  case  among  leading  physicians  in  olden  times,  and  even  at  a 
period  not  very  remote  from  our  own,  when  not  a  few  resorted,  from  the  out- 
set of  the  attack,  and  under  every  variety  of  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
the  system,  to  the  more  stimulating  diaphoretics  and  alexipharmics.  By  Dr. 
Warren,  more  particularly,  this  mode  of  treating  the  yellow  fever  was  re- 
gparded  as  the  safest  and  most  beneficial,  and  was  extensively  used  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  at  Barbadoes  from  1733  to  1738.  The  means  cm- 
ployed  were  both  internal  and  external.  Discarding  at  the  outset  evacuants 
of  all  sorts,  especially  emetics,  and  limiting  himself  to  a  "moderate  draught" 
of  blood  from  "  the  arm  or  jugular,  proportionable  to  the  constitution  and 
other  circumstances  of  the  sick  person,"  he  ordered  the  patient  to  be  warmly 
covered  with  a  coverlet  or  blanket,  and  to  take  plentifully  of  alexipharmic 
jnleps  and  warm  possets  (pp.  63,  55).  "  When,"  he  says,  "  the  /eruption  of 
sweat  is,  by  these  means,  continued  in  a  copious  and  profuse  manner  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  more,  it  seldom  fails  to  assuage  the  fury  of  the  fever, 
g^ves  a  sensible  relief  to  anxiety,  and  usually  prevents  or  overcomes  the  great 
propensity  to  retching  and  vomiting,  jactitations,  yellowness,  sickness,  &c. 
But  I  generally  endeavour  to  keep  up  the  sweat  or  moisture  of  the  skin 
(though  in  a  more  moderate  manner)  for  two  or  three  days  longer,  and  a 
g^od  diaphoresis  during  the  whole  remaining  course ;  which  is  easily  done 
by  frequent  supplies  of  the  aforesaid  liquors"  (p.  56).  Dr.  Warren,  while 
recommending  and  eulogizing  this  method  of  treatment,  affirms  that,  though 

^  Amer.  Jouni.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.  ix.  pp,  54,  56. 


it  nifty  be  said  to  be  alezipluumlic,  yet  it  is  by  Ao  mems  hot,  parcbing,  or 
inflftming ;  'ftnd  that  tbe  moisture  or  sweat  be  endeftTonred  to  "  eztmde,"  Is 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  tbe  quantity  of  tepid  dOaenta,  as  sage  tea,  sack- 
wbey,  &e.,  than  to  the  real  heat  of  the  medicines  themselTee  (p.  61).  Ne- 
vartbeless,  he  recommended  to  those  who  conld  not  command  prompt  profes- 
sional assistance,  to  take,  "  upon  the  first  inrasion  of  the  symptoms,  a  good 
dose  of  warm  snake-root  wine,  then  corering  the  body  well  in  bed,  and  pro> 
▼oking  plentifbl  sweats  for  the  space  of  a  day  fud  night,  by  large  and  fre- 
qnent  dranghts  of  sage-tea,  or  any  other  sudorific  liquids'*  (p.  65). 

Other  authorities,  of  less  remo^  date,  might  be  cited  in  support  of  a  mode 
of  managing  the  disease  not  rery  different  from  that  so  warmly  advocated  by 
Dr.  Warren  ;^  but  it  is  needless.  Experience  soon  taught  that  from  such  a 
method  of  treatment  little  benefit  could  be  expected ;  that  the  disease,  from 
its  sthenic  character,  in  a  number  of  cases,  calls  at  the  outset  for  means 
rery  different  from  those  suggested  by  Warren ;  that  in  these  and  in  others 
in  which  the  reaction  does  not  run  so  high,  sudorifies  should  not  be  admi- 
nistered in  the  way  recommended,  espeeially  before  the  system  has  been 
prepared  for  their  reception  by  the  removid  of  arterial  excitement ;  that^ 
under  opposite  conditions  of  the  system,  firee  perspiration  is  generally  with 
difficulty  obtained ;  and  that  when  obtained,  so  far  from  conducing  to  1mie> 
fidal  effects,  it  produces  very  frequently,  from  the  irritating  nature  of  ths 
means  employed,  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms.  I  have  already  called 
attention  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  tartarixed  antimony,  administered  in 
emetic  doses.  Given  with  a  view  to  a  diaphoretic  action,  it  is  not  less  ob- 
jectionable, in  consequence  of  its  increasing  and  keeping  up  the  irritability  of 
tbe  stomach,  a  symptom  it  is  so  desirable  to  counteract.  Combinations  in 
which  opium  enters  as  an  ingredient,  with  ipecacuanha  and  other  remedies  of 
sudorific  power,  are  equally  to  be  shunned,  as  they  at  first  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  heat  of  the  surface,  and  occasion  the  ordinary  effect  of  that 
medicine,  determination  of  the  blood  to  the  brain,  and  its  frequent  attendants, 
coma  or  delirium. 

Most  other  sudorifies  possess  a  stimulating  character,  and  have  a  tendency 
to  aggravate  the  irritation  of  the  stomach.  For  these  and  other  kindred 
reasons,  sudorifies  have  been  objected  to  from  an  early  period,  in  this  city 
and  elsewhere.  In  his  Essay  on  the  fever  of  1799,  Dr.  Currie  says  that  **^ 
sweating  treatment,  by  the  means  directed  by  Dr.  Warren,  of  Barbadoes, 
cordial  and  stimulating  remedies,  and  the  external  applications  of  heat  and 
moistare,  whether  with  or  without  a  load  of  oppressive  bedclothes,"  as  far  as 
he  had  been  able  to  learn,  "proved  not  only  unsuccessful,  but,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  that  submitted  to  it,  was  a  speedy,  though  painful,  passport  to  the 
grave"  (p.  82).  Nearly  half  a  century  before  Currie,  Moultrie  (p.  20)  ex- 
pressed his  disapprobation  of  the  hot  sudorific  plan.  Similar  were  the  views  of 
Dr.  Williams,  of  Jamaica,  whose  volume  on  the  fever  of  that  island  appeared 
in  1750,  and  who  therein  affirmed  that  alexipharmics  ''hurry  on  the  inflamma- 

>  SaTftrtsy,  p.  818;  Pagnet,  p.  867. 
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tion  to  a  gaDgrene."  "Surely,"  he  eontinnes,  "were  these  advocates  for 
Bndorifics  acquainted  with  the  animal  economy,  would  they,  in  ardent,  rare- 
&ctive,  and  inflammatory  fevers,  administer  the  vinal,  spirituose,  and  volatile 
medicines,  &c,,  which  do  so  often,  by  the  injudicious  administration  of  them, 
bring  on  gangrenes,  delirious  frenzies,  apoplexies,  or  hemorrhages?"  (P.  34.) 

Views  of  similar  import  have  been  advanced  by  Devdze  (p.  286),  Dariste 
(p.  203),  Desperrier  (p.  86),  Jackson  (i.  280),  Bancroft  (pp.  73, 74),  Beugnot,' 
Burnett  (p.  33),  Pariset  (p.  683),  Audouard  (p.  316),  Chisholm  (i.  34^-350), 
and  others.  Everything  indeed  tends  to  show  that  those  who  recover  under  the 
plan,  do  so  not  so  much  owing  to,  as  notwithstanding,  its  agency.  If  useful, 
it  is  only,  and  can  only  be,  in  atonic  cases,  when  the  pulse  bears  little  or  no 
mark  of  excitement,  and  is  withal  feeble ;  when  the  skin  is  cool,  flabby,  and 
torpid ;  and  when,  from  these  and  other  kindred  symptoms,  we  may  presume 
that  stimuli  are  called  for.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  becomes  a  desirable 
object  to  arouse  the  torpidity  of  the  skin,  increase  its  temperature,  and  pro- 
mote its  secretory  functions ;  and  as  warm  and  stimulating  sudorifics  and 
external  means,  while  contributing  to  the  production  of  these  effects,  have, 
at  the  same  time,  a  tendency  to  excite  the  circulation,  they  will  be  found  of 
useful  application,  and  are  often  indispensable. 

Nor  is  it  less  true  that,  even  were  the  sudorific  plan  of  treatment  more  fre- 
quently harmless,  in  ordinary  cases  of  yellow  fever,  than  it  has  proved  itself 
to  be,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the 
object  in  view,  and  that  it  may,  therefore,  be  safely  dispensed  with.  Many 
patients  get  well  without  a  critical  or  free  discharge  of  perspiration ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  natural  and  copious  per- 
gpiration  ensues  from  the  use  of  means  calculated  to  reduce  the  general  ex- 
citement of  the  system,  and  remove  the  excess  of  cutaneous  heat.  **  I  have 
(frequently  observed,"  says  Dr.  Williams,  "that  after  the  use  of  cooling,  dilut- 
ing, relaxing,  and  solntive  medicines,  a  sweat  would  break  out  spontaneously, 
to  the  great  ease  and  relief  of  the  patient."  Again,  the  same  writer  states 
that  'Marge  draughts  of  cold  water,  or  other  cool  liquors,  have  occasioned 
profuse  sweats  in  fevers  when  all  the  sudorifics  in  the  shops  would  not  have 
had  the  same  effect"  (p.  32).  Few  physicians  conversant  with  the  disease 
will  feel  disposed  to  gainsay  the  Jamaica  practitioner.  The«  relaxing  and 
diaphoretic  virtues  of  depletory  means  are  too  well  attested  to  need  a  detailed 
notice  here ;  while  the  agency  of  cold  ablutions  or  immersions,  in  producing 
the  like  effects,  has  been  recorded  by  the  best  writers  on  the  subject.* 

The  objections  urged  against  heating  and  stimulating  sudorifics,  or  against 
any  attempt  to  force  out  free  perspiration  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease 
and  during  an  excited  state  of  the  system,  do  not  apply  to  the  milder  diapho- 
retic agents,  internal  and  external,  especially  when  these  are  used  with  caution, 
in  cases  unattended  with  much  arterial  reaction,  dry  and  parched  skin,  and 
local  determinations,  and  particularly  when  they  are  preceded  by  proper  pre- 
paratory means.     Especially  are  they  unobjectionable  when  nature  seems  to 

>  New  Orleans  Med.  Journ.,  i.  9.  '  Bancroft,  p.  78. 
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iadieate  ft  raort  to  {hem.  CftieipreientlhemiBlinMyiaorofcBqi— Uyh 
epidemics  and  eftriier  in  tome  initaoees  flmn  in  olhenp  which  m  ghnTecttffimi 
bjft  more  or  le«i  decided  diipontion  to  ft  entftneooidiaduvge;  while  in  mmn 
ft  copions  pervpiration  breeks  ont  qponteneondj.  In  moBy  of  theee  cmh  thi 
diflcharge  proves  eriticftl ;  or,  if  not»  mnst  be  Tiewed  as  of  IkTonaUe  omen, 
particnlarlj  when  it  oecors  eariy,  is  ditTneed  over  the  whole  nifaee,  and  ii 
accompanied  with  an  abatement  of  the  main  qrmptomi.  It  is  to  be  nevil 
''ai  the  most  agreeable  eTacnation  to  nature,  and  the  snreat  tenwinntion." 

This  appearance  of  perspiration,  or  even  of  copiona  swent^  takes  {tes 
occasionally  a  short  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  attaek,  aometimn 
after  some  days,  and  is  preceded  bj  more  or  less  febrile  action,  as  chsiae- 
terised  by  heat,  dryness  of  skin,  and  strength.ftilness,  and  qniekneas  of  pnlsi. 
In  other  instances,  the  skin  is  relaxed  and  moist  from  the  outset  of  the  attsd; 
and  associated  with  more  or  less  arterial  excitement  ToooanteractthelbrsMr 
Bjrmptom,  and  accelerate  the  nlftxation  of  the  surface^  or  promote  it  whta 
already  present,  sedative,  refrigerating,  defdetory,  and  eracnftat  nenas,  g» 
doated  to  the  state  of  excitement,  and  other  drenmstanccs,  should  be  pmriisi 
When  the  cntaneons  discharge,  at  whatever  time  occurring,  takes  places  or 
even  before,  when,  by  the  above  remedies,  the  pnlse  has  been  anfletentlj  t^ 
daced,  it  mnst  be  encouraged  or  excited  by  means,  internal  mnd  extmsl, 
calculated  to  produce  those  effects,  without,  however,  occasioBing  the  deCii' 
mental  results  occasioned  by  heating  sudorifics.  Indeed,  in  many  eaaes,  whes 
the  excitement  does  not  run  very  high,  and  the  local  determinations  are  lot 
formidable,  litUe  preparation  need  be  employed,  and  the  mild  sweating  piss 
may  be  resorted  to  at  once.  Of  the  means  calealated  to  attain  the  object, 
the  most  useful  are  the  warm  and  tepid  bath,  partial  or  general ;  pedilofis 
of  simple  water,  or  mixed  with  mustard  or  ashes ;  fomentations  with  simple 
water  or  aromatic  herbs ;  warm  and  slightly  aromatic  drinks ;  the  artificiil 
vapour  bath ;  and  saline  diaphoretics.  Of  the  safety  and  propriety  of  these 
means,  alone  or  in  combination  with  others,  and  of  the  curative  method  under 
consideration,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt.  This  method  is  based  os 
ample  and  correct  experience  of  its  results,  and  is  commended  to  our  notice 
by  the  highest  professional  authorities  in  this  and  other  countries.^ 

The  practice  was  successful  in  this  city  in  1797, 1802,  and  1803,  accordiog 
to  Dr.  Rush  (iv.  80,  86) ;  as  also  in  1805,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  writer 
(ii.  96),  and  Dr.  Caldwell  (p.  103),  and  was  almost  exclusively  relied  upoa 
by  the  late  Dr.  D.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  whose  experience  in  the  yellow 
fever  was  ample.  In  a  letter  addressed  so  early  as  1800  to  Dr.  Cnrrie,  and 
published  in  the  latter's  account  of  our  epidemic  of  1799,  that  eminent  phy- 
sician carried  his  preference  of  the  method  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  "  if  there 

>  Makittrick,  p.  142;  Williams,  pp.  81,  47;  Motelej,  pp.  449,  450,  468;  Caldw«n,  p. 
108;  Barnwen,  pp.  882-884;  Thomas,  p.  182;  R.  Jackson,  i.  280;  Baylej,  pp.  10^  106; 
Valentin,  p.  196;  Francis,  in  Townsend,  p.  217;  Carrie,  p.  48;  PallonI,  p.  81;  Imrar, 
liii.  87;  A.  Hosnck,  p.  81 ;  Monge«,  pp  G4,  05;  Panset,  pp.  674,  682;  Ballj,  p.  5(U: 
Coplnnd,  iii.  187  ;  Humboldt,  p.  781 ;  Finlny,  p.  19;  Chatard,  Journ.  MW.  do  ManciUei, 
V.  337 ;  Qonzales,  in  BaW^,  p.  4T7  \  Joae^li  Brown,  in  Bally,  p.  606. 
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]i  a  specific  in  the  cure  of  anj  disease — ^if  the  Peravian  bark  is  to  be  relied 
upon  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever — sweating,  when  induced  within  the  first 
twelve  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  is  a  no  less  certain  remedj 
in  the  cure  of  yellow  fever"  (p.  102).  In  subsequent  letters  to  Noah  Webster, 
and  the  Board  of  Health,'  and  in  his  lectures,  he  again  dwells  on  the  advan- 
tage of  this  method,  which  a  more  enlarged  experience  had  but  served  to 
confirm.  Acting  on  the  principle  that  the  yellow  fever,  when  *'  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  nature,  is  rendered  a  much  more  mortal  disease  than  it  would 
prove  if  treated  by  less  violent  remedies,"  Dr.  Hosack  avoided  those  internal 
remedies  to  obtain  the  object  in  view,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  open  to 
serious  objections.  After  emptying  the  bowels  by  the  use  of  the  mildest 
remedies — injections,  castor  oil,  rhubarb,  and  magnesia,  or  salts  in  small 
doses — ^he  resorted  to  warm  drinks,  when  the  salutary  discharge  took  place 
spontaneously  before  or  immediately  after  the  operation  of  the  purgative, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case,  and  only  requires  to  be  encouraged;  or,  in  other 
instances,  to  herb  teas,  such  as  catmint,  sage,  snakeroot,  or  boneset,  aided 
by  the  spirits  of  mindererus,  warm  covering,  warm  bath,  the  artificial  vapour, 
and  hot  pedilnvia — care  being  taken  **  to  continue  the  perspiration  without 
the  least  intermission  until  the  fever  is  entirely  removed." 

Dr.  Hosack  was  fully  aware  that  his  method  would  be  objected  to  as  cal- 
cnlated  to  aggravate  instead  of  diminishing  fever ;  but  he  was  convinced, 
from  what  he  had  seen,  that  the  benefits  derived  from  perspiration  in  the 
treatment  of  yellow  fever  more  than  counterbalance  all  the  disadvantages  of 
the  heat  and  temporary  stimulus  employed  to  obtain  it.' 

The  practice  of  commencing  the  treatment  of  the  disease  by  hot  foot-baths, 
and  other  kindred  means  of  exciting  perspiration,  is  now  very  common  in  this 
country  and  the  West  Indies."  In  this  city,  in  1853  and  1854,  it  was  suc- 
cessful in  several  cases.  In  some  it  was  preceded  by  venesection  or  purga- 
tives ;  and  in  several  was  resorted  to  at  the  outset.  In  all,  it  was  followed 
by  other  means  presently  to  be  mentioned.  An  intelligent  physician,  who 
saw  much  of  the  disease  in  1853  in  one  of  our  southern  cities,  states  in  a 
private  communication,  that  he  resorted  to  the  sweating  plan  almost  exclu- 
sively. "Sage,"  he  remarks,  "is  generally  used  for  sweating,  and  I  use 
nothing  else.  The  stomach  is  very  often  irritable ;  warm  or  hot  tisanes,  you 
may  suppose,  would  increase  this  dangerous  and  very  annoying  symptom ; 
but  sage  tea  stops  it  entirely,  and  very  soon.  Six  ounces  of  dry  sage  leaves, 
to  which  add  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  is  the  way  we  make  it.  The  feet 
must  be  bathed,  and  the  body  covered  heavily  with  blankets,  and  no  air 
admitted  to  any  part  of  the  surface  till  the  fever  has  left.  The  tea  must  be 
drank  as  hot  as  possible.  The  patient  will  urinate  freely ;  but  must  not  get 
up  for  that  purpose.  An  action  on  the  bowels  is  not  required  till  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  fever.  Should  they  act,  a  bed  pan  must  be  used,  for  the 
patient  must  not  be  elevated,  and  his  skin  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  air. 

>  Essays,  iii.  427,  437.  «  Ibid.,  W.  482-6. 

>  Wedderburne,  N.  0.  J.,  ▼.  209 ;  McCormack,  do. 
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The  sweatiDf  will  lometimeB  continiie  twenty-four  and  tUiij-dx  hoanL 
When  it  rtops^  the  fever  has  gone,  and  qninia  mnit  be  given  in  3|j  dom 
every  two  hoars  for  a  tenn  of  riz  hoora." 

Dr.  Finlay'a  plan  waa  the  following :  "  The.patientVi  ftet  were  placed  la 
hot  water — as  hot  as  it  conld  be  borne — adding  aom^imeB,  according  to  the 
violence  of  the  symptomst  a  copfol  of  mustard,  and  surrounding  him  with 
blankets.  A  general  warm  bath  would  have  been  better,  but  I  waa  unfor- 
tunately unprovided  with  the  means  of  giving  one.  I  kept  him  in  the  bath 
till  a  perspiration  appeared,  gradually  adding  more  hot  water  as  the  other 
became  cold  (the  average  time  I  kept  my  patient  in  the  bath  was  about  half 
an  hour);  then  I  had  him  well  dried  and  put  to  bed,  covered  him  with  seven 
or  eight  blankets,  and  gave  him  calomel  and  quinine,  of  each  twenty  grains 
(at  times,  thirty  grains),  with  pulv.  Jacobi  five  grains.  I  then  carefully 
watched  for  a  continuance  of  the  perspiration.  This,  however,  took  a  long 
time  to  make  its  appearance  for  the  second  time.  In  three  hours  I  repeated 
the  calomel  and  quinine,  and  also  the  bath  (unless  perspiration  had  made  its 
appearance  again — if  not^  it  was  unnecessaiy;  following  up  in  three  hours 
with  ol.  ricini  Jiy,  and  sp.  ssth.  nit  5y."> 

Even  when  less  attention  is  paid  to  the  sweating  plan,  and  other  means 
are  used,  as  well  as  to  meet  particular  indicationB — ^relieving  pain  and  local 
inflammation — ^pediluvla,  warm  or  tepid;*  fomentations  and  cataplasma  are 
generally  used  and  found  useful.*  Warm  frictions,  either  dry  or  with<  soap, 
hot  oil,  whiskey,  or  stimulating  lotions;^  or,  again,  with  lemon  juice^  also 
find  a  useful  application.  The  latter  means — frictions  with  lemon  juice— 
coDstitnte  a  main  instrument  of  what  is  called  the  Creole  treatment,  or  that 
of  the  colonred  women  of  the  West  Indies,  and  is  favoarabl j  spoken  of  by 
medical  writers  of  experience  in  tropical  climates  and  this  country.^ 

The  warm  bath  is  particularly  appropriate  when,  in  the  early  stage,  the 
reaction  is  imperfect,  partial,  or  deficient — when,  in  a  word,  the  disease 
assumes  one  of  the  grades  of  the  congestive  form.  In  such  cases,  a  general 
bath  of  high  temperature — ^not  less  than  100^ — will  tend  to  promote  a  return 
of  heat  to  the  surface,  and  diffase  it  all  over  if  unequally  distributed,  and 
revive  the  activity  of  the  circulation.     In  general,  the  water  may  be  used 

1  Obserrations  on  the  Remittent  (so  called)  and  the  Yellow  FoTer  of  West  Indies,  p.  19. 

*  Barnwell,  p.  884;  Bally,  p.  514;  Grant,  p.  41;  J.  Clark,  p.  26;  8.  Brown,  p.  66: 
Catel  (1844),  p.  282;  lb.  (1888),  p.  14;  Gilbert,  p.  82;  Forlong,  p.  291;  Hosack, 
iii.  483. 

*  Gilbert,  p.  66;  Hosack,  Essays,  iii.  487;  Desportes,  i.  218;  Wallace,  zlyf.  279; 
Catel,  p.  14;  lb.  (1844),  p.  288;  Monges,  p.  64;  Barnwell,  p.  884;  Moseley,  p.  468; 
Pariset,  p.  584;  Currie  (1798),  p.  50;  Chatu^  Bepos.,  It.  865;  Dickson,  p.  881;  Bur- 
nett, p.  884 ;  B.  Jackson,  i.  248,  267. 

«  Caillot,  p.  812;  Dickson,  p.  878;  Wood,  i.  811;  Blair,  p.  Ill;  Wilson,  p.  14;  B. 
Jackson,  1.  248,  261;  H.  McLean,  p.  179;  Audouard,  p.  816;  Imray,  liii.  88;  Pariset 
p.  574;  BaUy,  pp.  479,  541 ;  Dariste,  p.  198 ;  Merrill,  N.  0.  J.,  viii.  4. 

»  Dariste,  p.  198;  Bally,  p.  641;  GUlespie,  p.  74;  Rochoux,  p.  581;  Caillot,  p.  812, 
817;  GUbert,  p.  89;  Savar^sy,  p.  517;  Kelly,  p.  889;  Thomas,  p.  168;  Mabit,  p.  18. 
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alone ;  but  in  case  of  extreme  collapse,  its  beneOcial  effects  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  addition  of  salt,  spirits,  or  mustard.* 

Sedatives,  Awti-Emetict,  and  Astringents. — To  quiet  general  and  local 
irritation — that  of  the  gastro-enteric  organs  more  particularly — and  to  restrain 
hemorrhages,  various  internal  and  external  means  hare  been  resorted  to 
with  more  or  less  success.  Of  the  latter,  I  shall  speak  in  a  separate  section. 
Among  the  remedies  used  for  that  purpose,  the  acetate  of  lead,  owing  to  the 
praises  bestowed  upon  it  in  recent  times,  deserves  our  especial  notice.  The 
introduction  of  this  agent  in  the  treatment  of  this  fever  is  far  from  being  of  as 
recent  date  as  some  appear  to  suppose,  for  Moultrie,  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  last  century — ^fnll  a  hundred  years  ago — remarked  that  he  knew  a 
physician  who  made  use  of  it,  with  great  success,  in  small  doses,  to  suppress 
diarrhoea  particularly  (p.  22).  "Audivi  medicum,  cujns  modo  mentionem 
feci,  satis  feliciter  sacchar.  satum.  panels  dosibns  adhibnisse,  quod  verisimile 
est,  quoniam  valde  astringit,  et  ad  diarrhosam  supprimendam  magum  usum 
habere  credo,  ergo  bolos,  si  aliter  alvus  astriugi  non  posset,  adhiberem." 

But,  be  the  origin  of  its  application  what  it  may,  many  years  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Dr.  Moultrie's  essay,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  the  statement  it 
contained  respecting  the  article  in  question.  Dr.  Matthew  Irvine,  of  Charles- 
ton, resorted  to  it  and  warmly  recommended  it  in  a  pamphlet  which  appeared 
in  1820,  and  attracted  some  notice.  Dr.  Irvine  thought  the  remedy  applica- 
ble to  all  stages  of  the  fever.  In  the  first  as  a  sedative ;  in  the  second  as  an 
astringent  to  restrain  hemorrhage,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  debility  as  a  sub- 
tonic  or  safe  stimulant,  suitable  for  endowing  with  new  energy  the  exhausted 
and  enfeebled  organs.  In  reference  to  its  sedative  and  astringent  powers,  those 
more  particularly  under  present  consideration.  Dr.  I.  regarded  this  medicine 
as  endowed  with  singularly  beneficial  influences  in  diminishing  the  inflamma- 
tory excitement  of  the  gastric  mucous  surface ;  checking  its  morbid  secre- 
tions ;  subduing  its  irritability,  and  thereby  restraining  the  frequent  retch- 
ings and  violent  vomiting  so  characteristic  of  the  disease.  It  is  on  the 
decline  of  the  fever  that  its  exhibition  is  recommended.  It  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  from  two  and  a  half  grains  every  two  hours,  to  three  grains  every 
four  hours,  either  in  pills  or  solution,  but  always  uncombined ;  the  intervals 
between  the  doses  to  be  shortened  or  extended  as  the  greater  or  less  urgency 
of  the  symptoms  may  require.^ 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Dr.  Irvine  made  many  converts  to  his 
mode  of  treating  the  disease.  In  this  city,  it  certainly  did  not  produce  the 
beneficial  effects  that  might  well  have  been  anticipated  from  it.  It  is  true, 
that  Dr.  Wood  regards  it  as  the  most  appropriate  remedy  to  counteract  the 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  after  the  subsidence  of  the  febrile  stage — affirm- 

>  Wilson,  pp.  14,  89 ;  Dickson,  op.  oit,  pp.  282,  283 ;  Turner,  Med.  and  Phil.  Reg.,  iii. 
420;  Wnllace,  xWi.  279 ;  Hosack,  iii.  435, 437 ;  Ralph,  1183;  Wood,  i.  311;  WilUams,  p. 
47 ;  Harrison,  ii.  383 ;  H.  McLean,  pp.  146, 160;  Audouard,  p.  816 ;  Bryson,  p.  60;  0*Hal- 
loran,  pp.  87,  138;  Kelly,  xiv.  889;  Barton,  p.  18;  Davidge,  p.  119;  Cartwright,  ix. 
a6;  R.  Jackson,  i.  266;  Dickinson,  p.  161. 

*  Essay,  p.  41 ;  see  also  Eel.  Rep.,  x.  619,  520. 
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ing  that  he  has  employed  it  in  some  bad  cases  with  the  happiest  results,  and 
that  in  one,  who  recovered,  the  matter  ejected  from  the  stomach  had  be^n 
to  assume  the  flaky  character  of  the  black  vomit  (i.  312).     But  Dr.  Wood's 
trials  of  this  remedy,  which  were  made  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  never 
repeated  by  him,  were,  and  could  but  be  too  limited  to  furnish  materials 
for  supporting  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Irvine,  in  opposition  to  the  conclusion  of 
other  physicians  here  and  elsewhere.     Even  had  those  trials  been  numerons, 
we  have  reason  to  infer  that  the  results  obtained,  so  far  from  justifying  the 
praise  bestowed  on  the  article  in  question,  go  far  to  prove  its  inefficiency ; 
for  we  learn  from  Dr.  Jackson,  the  historian  of  the  epidemic  of  1820,  tbst 
only  '*one  person  recovered  under  its  use  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Wood"  (p. 
73).     If  such  be  the  case,  it  must  have  failed  in  all  the  other  instances;  and 
from  the  effects  obtained  by  other  of  our  physicians  from  the  same  remedy, 
and  the  frequent  recoveries  under  the  most  diversified  modes  of  treatment, 
even  in  some  cases  in  which  the  matter  ejected  from  the  stomach  is  of  the 
nature  described,  we  may  naturally  doubt  the  propriety  of  ascribing  the 
recovery  in  this  solitary  case  to  the  acetate  of  lead.     That  the  amount  of 
good  derived  from  the  remedy  was  not  great,  may  be  inferred  also  from  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Jackson,  who  informs  us  that  ''Dr.  Worthington  gave  it  to 
Miss  Drinkwater  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  and  thought  some  advantage 
was  gained  by  it.     The  vomiting  was  allayed,  and  the  disease  protracted; 
but  it  still  proved  fatal."     "  Dr.  Parrish  thought  it  proved  serviceable  to 
young  Scattergood,  who  recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  the  disease.    Dr. 
Harvey  Klapp,  also,  exhibited  it  to  Davenport,  one  of  the  guards  employed 
in  the  infected  district.     This  case  was  the  most  protracted  that  occurred, 
but  ended  fatally  with  black  vomit  on  the  eighteenth  day."  {lb.,  p.  73.)    In 
none  of  the  instances  in  which  I  have  seen  it  used  were  any  beneficial  eff«Nts 
produced  which  could  justly  be  ascribed  to  it — none  that  could  entitle  it  to 
confidence,  especially  as  a  quieter  of  gastric  irritability.     In   a  few  cases 
marked  by  a  hemorrhagic  disposition — oozing  of  the  gums,  or  tongue,  or 
sanguineous  discoloration  of  the  discharges — it  appeared  to  be  useful. 

By  others,  elsewhere,  who  have  had  more  ample  opportunities  of  testing 
the  effects  of  the  remedy,  the  results  obtained  have  not  been  favourable.  Pr. 
Proudfoot  used  it  in  Spain  without  success.*  Evans  (p.  301),  Kelly  (p.  391), 
say  not  much  in  its  favour.  Dr.  Dickson  did  not  find  it  useful  to  quiet  irri- 
tation, or  to  meet  the  indications  laid  down  by  Dr.  Irvine;  and  advocates  i; 
only  as  an  astringent  to  suppress  hemorrhage." 

Dr.  Waring  employed  it  both  before  and  after  the  occurrence  of  the  black 
vomit ;  but  without  the  least  apparent  benefit.  He  resorted  to  it  also  to  allay 
irritability  or  vomiting ;  but  so  far  from  its  producing  such  effects,  it  either 
aggravated  those  symptoms,  or  at  least  did  not  control  them.  *•  I  con- 
ceived," Mjs  thftt  intelligent  physician,  "  it  might  palsy  the  powers  of  the 
ifeA"  'mortonity,  at  least,  for  the  administration  of  cura- 

VUotifl  Jonrn.,  iv.  114. 
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tive  remedies  (p.  63),  in  cases  where  that  organ  was  too  excitable  to  bear 
them :  bat,  so  far  from  quieting,  it  increased  its  disturbance  Tcry  often.  It 
irritated  the  stomach  instead  of  palsying  it,  and  did  as  much  harm,  and  in  the 
same  way,  as  it  does  in  extremely  acute  inflammation  of  the  eyes"  (pp.  63,  64). 

Oxide  of  Bismuth. — Mr.  Magrath  has  recommended  this  article  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  first,  or  commencement  of  the  second  stage,  in  which  subacute 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  exists — which,  he  thinks,  is  always  the 
case  previous  to  the  appearance  of  black  vomit.  He  has  used  it  sometimes  after 
the  black  vomit  set  in ;  but  he  places  little  reliance  on  it  under  those  circum- 
stances. He  generally  combines  carbonate  of  soda  with  the  bismuth,  in 
doses  of  three  grains  each  every  second  hour  as  long  as  he  sees  an  indication 
for  their  continuance.* 

Ehatany, — Viewing,  like  some  few  other  pathologists,  the  yellow  fever  in 
the  light  of  an  essentially  hemorrhagic  disease,  and  aware,  from  personal  obser- 
vations and  the  reports  of  Spanish  and  other  physicians,  of  the  salutary 
effects  of  rhatany  {Krameria  triandrd)  in  sanguineous  effusions,  menorrhagia 
and  heematemesis  particularly,  Dr.  Fonreau  de  Beauregard'  suggests  its  use  in 
the  former  complaint.  The  plan  proposed  is  to  administer,  in  form  of  drink, 
daring  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  a  lemonade  or  oxycrate  made  with  the 
rhatanic  vinegar.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  jaundice  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  the  symptoms  foreshadow  the  occurrence  of  black  vomit,  the  pa- 
tient is  to  take,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  an  effervescent  mixture  composed 
of  thirty-two  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  four  or  five  ounces  of  aroma- 
tized water,  and  a  tablespoonfnl  of  rhatanic  vinegar.  Finally,  in  the  last 
Btag^,  Dr.  F.  proposes  the  use  of  drop  doses  of  the  krameric  acid  or  ether, 
as  prepared  by  Mr.  Peschier,  of  Geneva. 

Unsupported  as  it  was  by  the  result  of  clinical  experience,  and  founded  on 
a  theory  which,  though  enumerating  among  its  supporters  K^raudren,  Bally, 
and  a  few  other  respectable  authorities,  is,  to  say  the  least,  of  very  question- 
able value,  this  plan  of  treatment  met  with  little  favour,  if  indeed  any  notice 
from  the  profession.  .But,  a  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  publica- 
tions to  which  attention  has  just  been  called,  it  was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Senac,' 
of  New  Orleans,  who,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  that  city, 
revived  the  idea,  suggested  long  ago  by  Dalmas  and  others,  respecting  the 
^•eorbntic  nature  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  warmly  recommended  the  rhatany  as 
a  remedy  of  great  efficacy  in  its  treatment.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  the 
Tiews  entertained  by  oar  countryman  have  made  many  proselytes  in  this  or 
any  coontry,  or  that  the  rhatany  has  proved  successful  in  the  hands  of  other 
practitioners.  Discarding,  as  we  must  do,  the  pathological  views  of  Drs. 
Beauregard  and  Senac,  believing  that  remedies  possessing  only  astringent  qua- 
can  only  find  their  application  on  the  occurrence  of  passive  hemorrhages, 


*  Jaiuiea  niysieal  Journ.,  March  and  April,  1886;  Eclectic  Joum.,  i.  237. 

*  YoM  ProphylaotiqneB  et  Curatives,  sur  la  Fi^yre  Janne,  &c.,  Paris,  1826,  p.  9 ; 
IM  alM  Ann.  Mar.,  2d  pt,  1826,  iL  294 ;  Report  on  same,  to  the  Acad,  of  Med.,  by 

Sir.  Bipl^Bd,  ib.,  p.  469. 

*  Bee  TkMM^  pp.  120,  121. 
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and  aware  of  the  Httle  benefit  derived  from  these,  as  also  of  the  impropriety 
of  relying  on  them  exclusively  in  the  management  of  so  formidable  a  disease, 
I  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  article  in  question,  if  at  all  nsefal,  can  only 
be  regarded  as  an  accessory  means,  appropriate  to  combat  particnlar  symp- 
toms, and  not  one  of  general  and  constant  application,  and  possessing  a  spe- 
cific agency  in  the  dil^ease,  likely  to  recommend  it  to  our  special  notice. 

It  has  been  administered  for  its  astringent  virtues,  in  combination  with 
alnm,  at  Cayenne,  during  the  epidemic  of  1850-51.^  The  effects  obtained 
in  restraining  vomiting  appear  to  have  been  of  a  satisfactory  kind,  in  some 
instances,  at  least. 

Tannin, — On  the  same  occasion,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  pure  tannin 
was  employed  in  combination  with  cinnamon  and  orange-flower  water  in 
doses  of  fifteen  grains  of  the  first,  and  half  a  drachm  of  each  of  the  others 
(75.).  The  same  remedy  has  been  used  in  Mobile'  and  other  places.  It  acts 
as  tonic,  astringent,  and  anti-emetic. 

Oreasote. — ^Dr.  Blair  states  that  emesis  was  frequently  moderated  or  checked 
by  the  exhibition  of  drop  doses  of  creasote  made  into  a  mild  emulsion  with 
mucilage  and  sugar.  It  acted  most  beneficially  when  the  tongue  had  lost  its 
fiery  edge  and  tip  (p.  111).  Creasote  has  also  been  used  by  Dr.  Anderson, 
of  Mobile,'  and  Dr.  Paton,  of  the  West  Indies.*  By  the  former,  however,  this 
remedy,  as  well,  indeed,  as  tannin,  is  considQred  as  of  doubtful  efficacy 
when  administered  internally.  He  appears  to  prefer  them  as  washes  to  re- 
strain hemorrhage. 

Adrue. — For  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  sanguine  effusion  constituting 
the  black  vomit  and  quieting  the  stomach,  recourse  has  been  had,  in  some  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  to  a  strong  decoction  or  infusion  of  the  nutty  root  of 
the  adrue.  Dr.  Cowan,  in  a  MS.  quoted  by  Dr.  Arnold,  states  that  the 
discovery  of  the 'surprising  properties  of  this  plant  in  effecting  the  object  in 
question,  was  made  by  a  Dr.  Howell,  of  Jamaica.  Dr.  Cowan  must  have 
felt  very  confident,  from  personal  observation,  of  the  great  utility  of  the  dis- 
covery; for  he  remarks,  that  "a  strong  infusion  of  this  plant  is  as  much  a 
specific  in  restraining  vomiting  in  yellow  fever,  as  the  Peruvian  bark  in  the 
cure  of  intermittent.  The  first  teacupful  of  the  decoction  or  infusion  re- 
presses the  vomiting;  the  second  or  third,  cures."*  (Arnold,  p.  47.) 

Nitrate  of  Silver. — To  attain  the  same  or  like  objects — as  a  sedative  to  quiet 

the  stomach  and  hiccup,  and  as  an  astringent  to  arrest  hemorrhages the 

nitrate  of  silver  alone,  or  in  combination  with  opium,  has  been  administered 
internally,  and  used  externally.  It  is  mentioned  by  Dickson  (p.  281),  Kelly 
(p.  391),  O'Halloran  (p.  134),  Arnold  (p.  47),  and  others.     In  cases  marked 

>  Report,  Ann.  Marit.,  March,  1852,  p.  181. 

*  Anderson,  Tr.  of  State  Med.  Society  of  Alabama,  1854,  p.  46. 

»  Op.  cit.,  p.  46.  4  Lancet,  1852.  ii.  288. 

*  By  experiments  made  on  the  use  of  the  different  parts  of  the  plant,  it  is  found  that 
the  strongest  preparation  is  made  by  boiling  the  whole  plant,  cut  or  sliced,  roots,  seeds, 
leaves,  and  stem,  all  together;  the  quantity,  two  handfuls  in  three  pints  of  water,  boiled 
to  the  eyaporation  of  one-third. 
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by  a  hemorrhagic  disposition — oozing  of  the  gams  or  tongne,  or  sangnineons 
discoloration  of  the  discharges — ^the  first  named  of  these  writers  states  he  is 
pleased  with  the  effect  of  the  remedy  "  which  not  only  exerts  evident  control 
over  the  bleeding  snrface  exposed,  rendering  the  red  tongne  pale,  and  check- 
ing promptly,  especially  when  aided  by  pressure,  the  diapedesis  from  it,  bnt, 
when  given  internally  in  doses  of  one-eighth  to  one-third  of  a  grain,  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  all  the  discharges.  Pledgets,  dipped  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  it,  being  taken  into  the  month,  stop  the  hemorrhage  there ;  and  ene- 
mata  of  the  same  solution  aid  ns  in  arresting  the  intestinal  flnx."  Dr.  Lyons 
reports  having  obtained  benefit  from  it,  combined  with  opiom,  in  two  cases  of 
the  disease.^  In  reference  to  the  first  case,  he  states  that  the  black  vomiting 
had  already  occurred ;  from  the  first  dose  the  vomiting  ceased.  They  (pills 
of  nitr.  of  silver  and  opium)  were  continued  for  six  or  eight  hours,  and  a  dose 
of  croton  oil  was  then  administered.  The  patient  convalesced  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  had  no  return  of  fever ;  although  he  continued  languid  for 
■ome  weeks.  In  another  case,  the  remedy  was  given  with  the  effect  of 
stopping  the  ejection  of  black  vomit  for  eight  or  ten  hours  before  death. 
Dr.  Lyons  was  induced  to  use  it  from  its  beneficial  effect  in  conjunctivitis ; 
snd  we  know  that  it  has  been  useful  in  obstinate  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  and 
other  kindred  complaints.'  In  the  second  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lyons, 
thirty-two  ounces  of  blood  were  drawn  from  the  arm,  and  pills  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  opium  given.     The  patient  recovered. 

Whether  or  not  full  confidence  can  be  placed  on  the  remedial  virtues  of 
this  medicine,  as  a  sedative  to  the  stomach,  or  as  an  astringent,  to  arrest  the 
sanguine  exudation  from  the  stomach,  we  must  leave  to  further  experience  to 
decide.  Its  effects  in  the  latter  capacity  rest  on  a  better  foundation.  The 
results  obtained  by  Dr.  Lyons  are  not  such  as  to  place  the  curative  power  of 
the  medicine  beyond  question.  The  cessation  of  the  vomiting  in  one  cose 
some  hours  before  death,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  remedy,  inasmuch  as  instances  of  a  similar  cessation  not  un- 
frequently  occur,  in  which  it  cannot  be  referred  to  that  or  any  other  agent, 
and  there  is  no  proof  that  it  would  not  have  occurred  had  the  case  been 
treated  without  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  opium.  Nor  can  we,  for  kindred  rea- 
sons, ascribe  to  those  remedies  the  recovery  of  the  first  case ;  for  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  for  patients  to  recover,  though  subjected  to  no  regular,  or  even 
to  an  improper,  treatment.  In  this  city,  the  remedy  has  not  been  used  ex- 
tensively ;  recommended,  however,  as  it  is  by  Drs.  Dickson  and  Kelly,  it  is 
entitled  to  our  regard,  and  should  not  be  laid  aside  without  further  trial. 
Like  Dr.  Dickson,  Dr.  Kelly  gave  it  by  the  mouth  in  the  dose  of  one-eighth 
to  one-third  of  a  grain,  or  in  solution  as  an  enema.  I  have  every  reason, 
from  my  own  personal  observations,  to  be  pleased  with  the  effects  of  the 
remedy  under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  especially  as  a  topical  applica- 
tion to  restrain  hemorrhage. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  Dr.  O'Halloran,  while  surgeon  to  a  Bri- 

>  Obs.  on  Black  Vomit,  Lond.  Med.  and  Phja.  Journ.,  N.  S.,  It.  101,  102. 
*  Thomas  Aikm,  Dablm  Medical  Press;  Boadin,  Oai.  Bf^»  No.  61, 1886. 
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tish  regiment  (the  7 7th),  at  Jamaica  in  1827,  tried  the  nitrate  of  silver  in 
doses  of  foar  to  six  grains,  so  as  to  act  as  an  emetic,  and  that  he  at  one  time 
conceived  he  had  derived  mach  advantage  from  it.  Nevertheless,  in  a  con- 
versation which  he  sabseqnently  had  with  Dr.  Gillkrest,  from  whom  we  de* 
rive  the  fact,  he  did  not  express  himself  very  confidently  as  to  its  eflScacy.* 
Dr.  O'Halloran  (p.  134),  found  it  useful  in  checking  severe  hiccup,  and  thinks 
it  a  remedy  which  may  be  tried  without  detriment  in  such  cases. 

Lime-water. — Among  the  remedies  employed  to  soothe  the  irritation  of 
the  stomach,  allay  its  irritability,  and  correct  its  acidity,  lime-water,  combined 
with  an  equal  quantity  or  two- thirds  of  new  milk,  in  doses  of  a  wineglassfnl, 
or  given  by  itself  in  proportionate  quantity,  deserves  notice.  This  medicine 
was  first  introduced  into  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned, and  to  prevent  or  arrest  the  black  vomiting,  by  the  late  Dr.  Hosack, 
of  New  York,  before  the  close  of  the  last  century,'  and  has  since  proved  very 
useful  in  the  hands  of  other  physicians,  in  this  city  and  elsewhere.  It  was 
well  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Rush  (iv.  48),  in  1798,  who,  while  remarking  that  he 
does  not  know  that  it  saved  any  lives,  states  that  he  is  ''sure  it  gave  ease  by 
removing  a  painful  symptom ;  and  thus,  where  it  did  not  cure,  lessened  the 
sufferings  of  the  sick."  Dr.  Hosack  thought  it  more  appropriate  to  afford 
relief  in  that  species  of  the  black  vomit  wherein  the  matter  discharged  exhi- 
bits the  appearance  of  coffee-grounds.  In  such  cases,  he  afiSrms  that  he  was 
more  successful  with  lime-water  than  with  any  other  remedy,  and  that  be 
could,  if  it  were  necessary,  enumerate  more  than  twenty  cases  wherein  this 
generally  fatal  symptom  had  been  removed,  and  the  patients  had  recovered 
by  its  use.  Drs.  Bard  and  Charlton,  two  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians 
of  New  York  at  that  period,  and  many  others,  were  warm  in  its  praise  as  a 
useful  remedy  to  check  the  black  vomit  and  relieve  the  heat,  burning,  pain, 
and  irritability  of  the  stomach.  Its  inefficacy  in  the  hands  of  other  physi- 
cians, in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Hosack  ascribes  to  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  delayed  until  every  other  remedy  bad  failed ;  of  its  having  been 
exhibited  at  the  same  time  with  other  remedies  of  a  counteracting  kind ;  and 
of  its  not  being  sufficiently  persevered  in.'  Dr.  Hosack  sometimes  gave  it, 
with  benefit,  in  porter,  when  the  mixture  of  it  with  milk  was  rejected. 

The  lime-water  has  since  been  tried  and  spoken  of  in  terms  of  commenda- 
tion by  various  American  physicians  in  this  and  other  cities,  either  combined 
in  the  way  mentioned  or  alone.*  Without  enlarging  on  the  subject,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Waring  remarks  that  sometimes  he  "permitted  the 
patient  to  take  twelve  ounces  of  lime-water,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sweet 
milk,  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  prohibiting  all  other  food  or  drink.  In  this 
way  the  vomiting  was  often  suppressed,  even  after  the  secretion  of  the  black 
matter." 

>  Gillkrest,  Cycl.  of  Pract.  Med.,  ii.  281. 

*  Letter  of  Dr.  Hosack,  in  Currio  on  Fever  of  1799,  p.  108 ;  Letter  of  Dr.  Bard,  in  ib., 
p.  109;  Ilosack's  Essays,  &c.,  iii.  439. 

*  Currie,  op.  cit.,  p.  111. 

*  Waring,  p.  74;  Wood,  i.  818;  Dickson,  p.  281 ;  Francis,  in  Townsend,  p.  218;  Hall, 
Keposit.,  viii.  21;  Chisholm,  Charleston  Joum.,  x.  463. 
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Many  years  after  the  introdaction  in  this  conntry  of  the  lime-water  as  a 
useful  remedial  agent,  it  was  administered  at  Gnadaloape  by  a  Dr.  Raiffer,  and 
spoken  of  as  a  novelty  by  Rocbonz  (p.  596),  who  states  that  that  physician 
resorted  to  it,  mixed  with  milk,  in  five  cases  of  black  vomiting.  They  all 
recovered.  Dr.  Rochouz,  who  on  this  as  on  most  subjects  is  ignorant  of 
what  has  been  done  in  this  country,  is  disposed  to  attribute  the  success  of  the 
mixture  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Raiffer  to  the  milk  used  on  the  occasion,  but 
waits  for  further  experience  before  forming  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  medicine,  of  which  he  speaks  doubtingly,  because  in  the  only  case  in 
which  he  tried  it  the  patient  died. 

The  experiments  made  half  a  century  ago,  by  the  late  Dr.  Cathrall,  of  this 
city,  render  it  very  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  salutary  effects  obtained 
from  the  lime-water  in  the  yellow  fever  result  from  its  correcting  the  corrosive 
acid  which  is  generally  contained  in  the  stomach  at  the  time  or  before  black 
Tomiting  sets  in;  an  explanation  which  receives  support  from  the  kno¥ni 
agency  of  the  article  in  neutralizing  the  gastric  acidity  noticed  in  other  fevers 
and  various  forms  of  indigestion. 

For  the  same  purposes — soothing  the  irritation,  allaying  the  irritability,  or 
correcting  the  acidity  of  the  stomach — other  means  have  been  used,  with 
more  or  less  success.  Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  carbonates  of 
soda  and  potash,^  the  saline  mixture,"  the  effervescent  draught,' yeast,^  calcined 
magnesia,^  porter,^  chalk  mixture,^  liquor  potassse  in  barley  water,"  carbonate 
of  ammonia  and  hydriodate  of  potash,"  and  spruce  beer  and  essences.'®  Of 
all  remedies  of  the  alkaline  class,  the  chlorate  of  potash  is  entitled  to  most 
DOtice  in  this  place,  from  the  praise  it  has  recently  received  from  the  high 
authority  of  Professor  Frost,  of  Charleston."  The  remedy  was  long  ago 
introduced  as  a  therapeutical  agent,  for  oxygenating  purposes,  by  Dr.  Oar- 
Dett,**  of  Glasgow,  and  subsequently  mentioned  by  Dr.  Chisholm  and  others.*" 
At  a  more  recent  period,  it  constituted  one  of  the  main  ingredients  in  the  saline 
treatment  recommended  in  fevers  and  cholera  by  Dr.  Stevens,  of  Santa  Cruz.** 
According  to  Dr.  Frost,  the  chlorate  of  potash  acts  beneficially  by  entering 
the  circulation  and  thereby  preventing  those  chemical  changes  from  taking 
place  which  break  down  the  texture  of  the  blood,  and  by  assisting  in  eliminating 
the  poison  from  the  system.  ''It  acts  upon  the  skin  and  kidneys,  and,  through 
either  organ,  may  effect  much  in  removing  from  the  system  a  fatal  poison — a 

>  Dickson,  p.  870;  Kelly,  p.  891 ;  Blair,  p.  112. 

•  Hosack,  in  Currie  on  Fever  of  1799,  p.  108;  A.  Hosack,  pp.  81,  86;  Wilson,  p.  81; 
Balph,  p.  88. 

•  Wood,  p.  811;  Dickson,  p.  870;  Gillespie,  p.  76;  Bally,  p.  616;  Currie,  pp.  46-48; 
Madrid,  iii.  14 ;  Bayley,  p.  102 ;  Valentin,  p.  209. 

♦  Hosack,  in  Currie  on  Fever  of  1799,  p.  108;  A.  Hosack,  p.  86. 

*  Currie,  p.  46;  Monges,  p.  67;  Caldwell,  p.  112;  Wilson,  p.  88. 

*  New  Orleans  in  1839;  Thomas,  p.  134;  Hosack,  p.  108;  Ralph,  p.  89. 

'  Blair,  p.  111.  «  Ibid.  »  Ibid.,  p.  112;  Amiel,  xxxv.  358. 

^  Ralph,  p.  89 ;  Chisholm,  i.  399 ;  see  Capt.  Ball's  letter,  H.  McLean,  Thomas,  &c 
''  On  Alkaline  Treatment  of  Fevers,  Charleston  Joum.,  viii.  176. 
»  Dunoan*8  Annals  of  Medicine,  11.  409.  »  ChishoUn,  i.  491 ;  Copland,  iii.  187. 

^  Obserrationi  on  the  Blood,  pp.  166,  296. 
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pdfon  which  at  times  BtrSkes  with  death  ai  hopelesdy  and  immediably  ai  if 
the  patient  had  been  bitten  by  a  lattlemake.''  ''Nor  ii  this  iti  only  opera- 
tion. It  is  known  to  be  the  most  froitfhl  source  for  the  prodootion  of  ozjgen 
gas.  Its  liberation  in  the  system  of  the  sick,  by  giving  additional  properties 
to  the  blood,  mnst  strongly  aid  in  preserring  the  Tital  energies  and  rdnstating 
a  healthy  condition.  To  this  canse  I  would  attribute  the  rapid  couTalesoence 
which  attended  the  cases  where  it  was  employed."  "  To  tiiose  who  resort  to 
the  remedy/'  Dr.  Frost  adds,  "it  is  remarkable  how  much  the  powers  of  the 
oonstitution  are  sustained,  without  the  deleterious  use  of  brandy,  opium,  and 
other  stimulants ;  but  often,  with  no  other  nourishment  than  plain  water,  the 
streng^  is  supported  until,  by  renewed  secretions  and  the  improVed  condition 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  this  article,  the  strength  creeps,  the  ftinctions 
resume  tiieir  activity,  and  the  body  returns  to  its  healthy  condition.''  Again, 
we  are  told  by  Dr.  Frost  that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  colleague,  Prof.  Shep- 
pard,  the  medicine  in  question  must  possess  an  antiseptic  effect,  by  giving 
rise,  in  the  decomposition  it  must  suffer  in  the  circulation,  to  hypochloride  of 
potassa,  which  is  a  well-known  bleaching  and  disinfecting  compound ;  and, 
lastiy,  tiiat  its  effects  must  be  tonic,  from  the  ultimate  production  of  chloride 
of  potassium,  into  which  state  the  potassium  of  the  cUorate  of  potassa  must 
finally  pass. 

The  chlorate  of  potash  was  tried  in  many  cases  in  this  city  in  1868  and 
1864;  but  the  results  were  not  such  as  might  have  been  expected  ttom 
the  nature  of  tiie  praises  bestowed  upon  it  by  Dr.  Frost  They  certainly 
did  Dot  encourage  us  to  place  any  reliance  upon  it  as  a  main  therapeutic 
means  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  As  an  adjuvant,  to  meet  certain 
indications — ^to  soothe  gastric  irritation  by  correcting  acidity  or  otherwise, 
it  may  be  and  has  been  usefoL  Dr.  Finlay,  who  also  used  it  in  the  West 
Indies,  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  for  he  remarks  that,  "  without  being 
supposed  to  detract  from  the  remedy,  he  feels  convinced  that  a  great  deal 
of  good  was  done  by  the  non-administration  of  it"  (p.  20).  Dr.  Stevens, 
whose  object  was  to  restore  to  the  blood  its  doe  proportion  of  saline  ingre- 
dients, of  which,  he  wrongly  supposed,  it  was  always  deprived  in  fevers 
through  the  action  of  the  poison,  gave  the  chlorate  in  combination  with 
other  salts — ^the  muriate  and  bicarbonate  of  soda.^ 

Bat  although  it  may  be  true,  that  certain  salts,  particularly  the  muriate  of 
soda,  the  nitrate  of  potash,  the  tartrate  of  potash,  as  also  the  alkaline  carbon- 
ates, have  the  effect  of  rendering  venous  blood  florid;  although  they  may 
influence  its  fluidity  and  coagulability,  it  is  now  known  that  the  dark  colour  of 
the  blood  in  the  yellow  fever — as  Indeed  in  cholera  and  other  zymotic  diseases — 
is  not  due  to  the  loss  of  the  saline  ingredients  of  that  fluid,  and  that  the  too 
chemical  and  too  exclusive  treatment  predicated  upon  that  loss,  has  been 
found  ineffectual,  and  very  generally  abandoned.  The  results  obtained  by  Dr. 
Imray  are  not  different  from  those  obtained  elsewhere.     A  trial  was  made  by 

>  Yerheyen,  ii.  29;  Schwenk«,  Hermatologie,  p.  190;  Hales  Hermastat,  p.  164;  FJer, 
Mem.  Acad.  Sci.  of  Berlin,  vii.  18;  Boerhaaye,  Elem.  Chym.,  ii.  878;  Petit,  Lettre 
fieoonde,  p.  84;  Haller,  Phy.,  it  74 ;  SauTage,  Effets  des  M^oamens,  p.  87. 
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him  of  the  saline  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Stevens  in  the  malignant 
fevers  of  the  West  Indies,  founded  on  his  hypothesis  of  the  morbid  state  of  the 
flnids.  **  The  fact  of  the  blood  being  in  a  highly  diseased  condition  was  suffi- 
ciently obvious;  but  unhappily  the  salutary  change  said  to  be  effected  by  the 
action  of  the  neutral  non-purgative  salts,  did  not  take  place,  as  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  malignant  symptoms  continuing  unabated.  Notwithstanding 
the  exhibition  of  these  salts  in  large  doses,  and  the  administration  of  the  car- 
bonate of  soda,  muriate  of  soda,  chloride  of  soda,  nitrate  of  potash,  &c., 
Tftriously  combined ;  yet  in  no  instance  in  which  they  were  prescribed  could 
it  be  said  that  they  produced  any  marked  effects,  either  in  preventing  malig- 
nant symptoms,  or  in  removing  them  after  they  had  made  their  appearance."* 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  that,  as  Solomon  said  there  is  ijfothing 
new  under  the  sun,  so  the  saline  treatment  was  suggested  long  before  the 
days  of  Dr.  Stevens ;  for  the  carbonate,  acetate,  and  sulphate  of  potash,  the 
tartrate,  sulphate,  and  phosphate  of  soda  formed  the  principal  basis  of  the 
treatment  proposed  rather  than  pursued  by  the  late  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  New 
York,  whose  object  was  to  neutralize  with  them,  or  destroy  the  septon  or  septic 
acid  formed  in  the  stomach,  and  to  impart  vitality  to  the  blood.'  Indeed, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  long  before  the  time  of  Dr.  Mitchell, 
tiie  alkalies  were  regarded  not  only  as  useful,  but  as  essential  in  the  manage- 
ment of  fevers.  Yanhelmont  taught  that  the  stomach  contained  an  acid 
required  for  the  process  of  fermentation,  but  which,  by  its  excess,  produces 
disease.  Hence,  in  imitation  of  his  master,  Paracelsus,  from  whom  most  of 
his  knowledge  was  derived,  he  employed  extensively  alkaline  substances. 
Sylvius,  too,  viewing  the  excess  of  acid  as  the  most  common  cause  of  febrile 
diseases,  had  recourse  to  the  same  remedies.  But  whatever  be  the  theory  we 
may  adopt  as  regards  the  cause  of  the  formation  and  the  agency  of  the  acid 
eliminated  and  existing  in  the  stomach,  even  in  the  early  stage  of  the  yellow 
fever,  and  continuing  there  to  the  close  of  the  attack ;  and  whatever  be  the 
Tiews  entertained  respecting  the  influence  of  alkaline  salts  on  the  blood,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  formation  of  an  excess,  not  of  septic  acid,  or  oxide  of 
septon,  as  maintained  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  but  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  that 
the  alkalies  may  be,  and  have  been,  advantageously  used  to  neutralize  it. 

Chloroform. — Dr.  Chisolm  informs  us  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
fever  at  Charleston  in  1854,  the  internal  administration  of  chloroform  in  half 
drachm  doses,  every  hour,  stopped  the  ejection  of  black  vomit  in  some  des- 
perate cases — ^without,  however,  having  the  slightest  effect  on,  or  controlling 
the  march  of  the  disease.  (Op.  cit.,  p.  453.) 

Opium. — ^This  remedy,  in  substance,  or  in  its  salts,  is  occasionally  found 
useful,  and  even  necessary,  with  the  view  to  meet  particular  indications. 
1.  It  answers  well  to  check  diarrhoea,  when  the  latter  is  carried  beyond  pro- 
per bounds,  either  from  the  effect  of  the  disease  or  of  purgatives,  or  to  prevent 
the  evacuating  effects  of  mercurials  or  bark.     For  these  purposes  it  has  been 

>  Edinburgh  Journal,  liii.  89. 

»  Mitchell,  Letter  to  Dr.  Percival,  i.  266;  lb.,  Med.  Repos.,  Letter  to  Dr.  Woodbouse, 
iL297. 
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used  advantageously  by  American  and  West  Indian  phjrgicians.*  2.  The  same 
remedy,  either  alone  or  in  various  combinations,  acts  favourably  in  relieving 
gastric  irritability — a  symptom  of  frequent  occurrence  and  distressing  nature, 
and  which  calls  for  speedy  relief.'  3.  Opiates  have  also  ocpasionally  foand 
a  useful  application  in  cases  attended  with  some  of  the  many  nervous  symp- 
toms enumerated  in  a  former  chapter — to  remove  restlessness,  hiccup,  or  pro- 
mote sleep.'  4.  As  a  sedative,  to  reduce  vascular  and  nervous  excitement, 
relax  the  skin,  and  induce  perspiration.*  5.  Lastly,  opium  has  been  foand 
useful  as  a  powerful  stimulant  in  the  early  stage  of  congestive  cases,  to  in- 
duce reaction,  or  in  the  latter  stages  of  ordinary  cases  to  support  the  sinking 
powers  of  the  system  ;^  and,  with  physicians  of  the  Brunonian  school,  has 
constituted  a  favourite  agent  in  the  general  treatment  of  the  disease. 

But,  although  opiates  are  sometimes  found  useful  for  some  of  the  pnrposei 
mentioned,  the  cases  in  which  they  succeed  are  limited  in  number,  and  the 
circumstances  which  admit  of  their  employment — ^whatever  be  the  form  or 
character  of  the  disease  in  which  they  are  employed — are  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that,  except  in  the  congestive  form,  when 
stimulating  means  are  required  to  arouse  the  prostrated  powers  of  life,  opinm 
shoold  never  be  used  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  It  seldom,  if  ever, 
is  applicable  in  cases  marked  by  arterial  reaction,  and  in  no  form  or  stage 
when  the  brain  is  implicated,  and  the  patient  affected  with  coma  or  de- 
lirium— symptoms  which  the  remedy  is  sure  to  aggravate  and  not  unfie- 
quently  to  bring  on.  For  this  reason — from  the  uncertainty  of  its  beneScial 
effect,  from  the  probability  of  its  giving  rise  to  unpleasant  and  danpreroos 
results — and  also  from  its  checking  the  action  of  the  bowels,  opium  is 
justly  regarded  as  a  remedy  of  doubtful  safety,  more  frequently  hurtful  than 
otherwise,  and  consequently  seldom  admissible  in  the  management  of  the  dis- 
ease linder  consideration.  Hence  it  is  that  few  remedies  have  been  more 
generally  and  decidedly  reprobated  than  the  one  in  question,  whatever  be  the 
phenomena  which  would  seem  to  call  for  its  employment.  Even  by  those 
less  unfavourably  impressed  in  regard  to  its  utility,  it  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  opium  can  only  be  useful  under  very  special  circumstance*, 
and  that  these  are  but  seldom  encountered. 

More  than  a  century  ago.  Dr.  Warren,  though  admitting  the  occa<ionil 
good  effect  of  anodynes  in  checking* hypercatharsis  and  diarrhoea,  remarked: 

>  Warren,  p.  43;  S.  Brown,  p.  G8;  Warren  (of  Boston),  in  Tytler,  p.  504:  Dickson, 
p.  2S1  ;  lb.,  Amer.  Joum.,  ii.  7G;  Wood,  i.  311;  Chisholm,  i.  369;  Desportes,  L  212; 
Moroau  tie  Jonnes,  p.  130;  Copland,  iii.  184. 

2  Hillary,  p.  177;  Currie,  p.  48;  Bally,  p.  550;  Hunter,  pp.  91,  95;  Bruce,  p.  2C*:>; 
Caldwell  (1820),  p.  182;  Copland,  iii.  184;  Seaman,  pp.  40,  50;  Coillot,  p.  30<\-  St^ne, 
p.  190;  Iniray,  Ixiy.  329;  Ralph,  p.  87;  Bancroft,  p.  G8;  Dayy  (notes  to  BUirK  p  l'^.; 
Blair,  p.  100;  Dickson,  p.  280;  Wood,  i.  311;  J.  Clark,  p.  29;  Gros,  p.  21;  Valcntitt. 
p.  109;  Davidgo,  p.  124  ;  Dickenson,  p.  107  ;  Perkins  and  Harrison,  in  Townsend,  p.  110. 

»  Osgood,  p.  58;  Davy,  notes  to  Blair,  p.  100;  Blair,  p.  100;  J.  Clark,  pp.  JO,  G7; 
Cbisholin,  i.  309;  Cuthrall,  p.  00;  Hillary,  p.  100. 

*  Pugnet,  p.  307;  Chabert,  37;  Fenner,  p.  138. 

*  Kelly,   p.  390;  Dickaoiv,  VV-  -"^^-A-,  ^^QQsi,  \.  ^\^\  ^«cJc^\i,  ^,  83;  Tully,  p.  329; 
Fiores  (Sir  J.  FeUoires),  pp.  ^U,^\^. 
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*'  What  I  have  principally  to  offer  from  my  own  certain  and  constant  obserra- 
tion  is  this,  that  upon  taking  an  anodyne  (which  the  patient  himself  often 
snes  hard  for,  to  obtain  a  little  rest,  or  to  stop  his  wearisome  retchings), 
the  yellowness  shows  itself  generally  the  next  morning  all  over  the  surface 
of  the  body  and  the  whites  of  the  eyes;  indeed,  the  fever  will  thereupon  seem 
somewhat  to  abate ;  bat  I  have  demonstrated  before,  how  unhappy  and 
almost  deplorable  his  condition  then  is"  (p.  43).  Moultrie  was  not  less  de- 
cided on  the  subject :  "  j£ger  fere  semper  vigiliis  fractus  est,  non  sine  multis 
querelis,  attamen  anodyna  vitanda  sunt,  hsec  enim  sanguinem  rarefaciunt, 
stimulo  suo  febrem  irritant,  morbum  accednnt,  et  impetnm  humorum  in  vasis 
cerebri  augent;  prseterea  Warren,  ait,  sepessime  anodyna  gangrsenam  en- 
dacere,  vel  effnsionem  flavam  postero  die  eztrudere,  et  pnlsum  contrahere, 
quae  omnia  sunt  symptomata  lethalia." 

Dr.  Blair,  in  one  of  the  most  recent  works  on  the  same  fever,  says,  that 
among  the  medicines  which  were  attended  with  danger,  the  salts  of  opium 
may  be  mentioned ;  and  while  stating  that,  in  some  cases,  irritability  of  sto- 
mach, when  accompanied  by  restlessness  and  uneasiness,  was  tranquillized 
by  small  doses  of  morphia,  he  mentions  having  seen  stupor,  prostration,  and 
complete  narcotism  follow  the  use  of  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  the  salt,  and 
concludes  with  the  remark  that,  '^  considering  the  tact  and  discrimination 
necessary  to  obtain  beneficial  results,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  more  judicious  to 
place  it  in  the  index  expurgatorius  of  yellow  fever  materia  medica"  (p.  106). 
Between  these  two  periods — 1741  and  1850 — it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a 
physician  of  experience  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  who  is  disposed  to  en- 
tertain a  very  different  opinion.  In  this  city,  opium  has  very  generally  been 
found  hurtful.^  In  other  cities  it  has  been  equally  condemned.'  In  the  West 
Indies,  Moseley  pronounced  it  to  be  a  fatal  medicine  (pp.  474-75),  and  his 
opposition  to  it  has  been  repeated  by  succeeding  physicians,  in  more  or  less 
decided  terms.'  In  Europe,  too,  it  has  been  discarded  by  Palloni  (p.  21), 
Kochoux  (p.  638),  Yilaseca  (quoted  by  Rochonx)  and  others. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  opiates  are  not  equally  injurious  at  all  sea- 
sons of  epidemical  manifestation,  and  that  it  may  consequently  be  used  with 
better  success  at  some  periods  or  places  than  at  others.  Thus,  Dr.  Rush  ob- 
served it  to  be  less  hurtful  in  1794  than  it  had  been  in  the  fever  of  1793  (p. 
229),  and  while  Dr.  Blair  found  it  almost  uniformly  dangerous  at  Demerara, 
in  1837,  1841  (p.  106),  Dr.  Davy  remarks,  that  opium  and  morphia  were 
used  about  the  same  time,  at  Barbadoes,  with  advantage  and  with  compara- 
tively little  risk  of  the  bad  effects  referred  to  by  the  former.* 

>  Rush,  iii.  162;    Currie,  p.  48;   Deveze,  p.  270;    Barnwell,  p.  885;    Monges,  p.  67; 

>  Munson,  p.  187;  Bayley,  p.  115;  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  147;  Thomas,  pp.  GO,  61,  note, 
iBt  edit  :  Merrill,  11.  229;  lb.,  ix.  258;  Harrison,  p.  84;  Pascalis,  Letter  to  Thomas, 
aod  quoted  by  him,  p.  61,  note. 

*  Stevens,  pp.  282,  288;  Madrid,  p.  25;  Hame,  pp.  281,  282;  H.  McLean,  pp.  126, 
126,  168,  164;  Lefort  (De  la  Saign^e),  p.  562;  Dariste,  p.  205;  Caillot,  p.  807;  Ban- 
croft, p.  71;  Poissonnier,  p.  57;  Chisholm,  1.  869;  Lefoulon,  p.  886;  Steyens,  pp. 
282,  288. 

*  Dayj,  notes  to  Blair,  p.  106. 
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Opiam  may  be  administered  in  substance,  or  in  the  form  of  morpbia,  either 
by  the  stomach  or  as  an  endermic  application.  It  is  osed  alone,  or  combined 
with  calomel  to  restrain  the  purgatire  effects  of  this  medicine,  or  to  meet 
particular  indications;  or  combined  with  the  ingredient  of  Dover's  powder 
to  obtain  the  usual  effects  of  that  medicine,  or  with  sulphnric  ether,  &c.,  for 
antispasmodic  purposes.  (Osgood,  p.  58.) 

External  Applications. — ^While  the  disease  is  combated  by  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  means,  the  analogy  existing  in  respect  to  several  phenomena 
between  the  yellow  fever  and  other  febrile  affections  has  suggested,  and  ex- 
perience has  sanctioned,  the  use  of  various  others  of  more  or  less  efficiency  in 
controlling  particular  symptoms  or  producing  an  impression  on  the  system  at 
large.     Among  these,  cold  applications  claim  a  large  share  of  our  attention. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  cold  water, 
applied  over  a  considerable  extent  of  the  surface,  has  been  found,  at  times,  to 
exercise  a  beneficial  influence,  and  in  the  hands  of  many  physicians,  has  consti- 
tuted an  important  agent  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Such  has  been  the  case 
in  tropical  climates ;  and  the  results  there  obtained  will  be  found  fully  corro- 
borated by  those  recorded  in  temperate  latitudes.  I  am  aware  that  a  writer 
of  some  note,  and  much  pretension,  Rochoux,  while  expressing  a  faTonr- 
able  opinion  of  the  external  use  of  cold  water  in  the  fever  of  hot  climates, 
condemns  an  extended  application  of  it  in  the  fever  of  cold  latitudes,  from  a 
fear  of  hastening  thereby  the  depression  of  the  vital  forces  which  succeeds  so 
rapidly  to  the  short  period  of  excitement ;  and,  roundly  asserting  that  it  has 
never  been  thought  of,  deduces  from  this  supposed  neglect  of  the  remedy  a 
proof  of  a  difference  between  the  two  fevers.  Nor  is  it  less  true,  that  some 
respectable  authorities  in  this  country*  have,  by  expressing  themselves  hostile 
to,  or  doubtingly  of,  this  mode  of  practice,  apparently  lend  support  to  the 
opinion  of  Rochoux  ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  fever  they  had  in  view. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  during  the  epidemic  which  was 
noticed  by  that  physician  at  Barcelona  in  1821,  and  particularly  within  the 
sphere  of  his  personal  observation,  and  whatever  may  be  the  suj>port  he 
derives  from  the  statements  of  the  writers  mentioned,  a  reference  to  other 
and  more  numerous  authorities  will  easily  convince  us,  that  on  this,  as  on 
many  other  points,  the  assertions  of  Rochoux  are  at  variance  with  well 
establislu'd  facts — that  cold  has  been  aj)plied  externally  with  considerable 
success,  not  only  in  hot  climates,  but  in  various  parts  of  this  country — that 
if  it  proves  injurious  in  our  yellow  fever,  it  does  so  only  in  some  particular 
forms  of  the  disease — that  whenever  the  same  forms  show  themselves  in  tropi- 
cal climates,  which  is  not  unfrequcntly  the  case,  the  agent  in  question  is 
equally  iinsuoeessful.  We  shall  find,  too,  that  the  opposition  made  by  several 
writers  to  the  remedy  has  special  reference  to  some  particular  mode  of  apj>Ii- 
cation  of  it.  and  not  to  all  other  modes,  some  of  which  are,  by  not  a  few. 
acknowled^^ed  to  be  innocuous,  or  even,  under  certain  circumstances,  advan- 

»  Dalmfts,  p.  122;  Currie  (1790),  p.  85;  Thomas,  pp.  119,  138;  Gros,  p.  21  ;  Daridgf, 
p.  120;   llarrison,  p.  333;  Rush,  iii.  102-3. 
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tageous ;  and  that  when  this  opposition  is  expressed  in  more  comprehensive 
terms,  it  has  reference  to  the  application  to  the  disease  generally  of  a  rnle  of 
practice  based  on  experience  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  only  one  of  its 
several  forms. 

In  this,  as  in  other  places  visited  by  the  yellow  fever,  cold  water  has  been 
applied  externally  in  various  ways.  By  some,'  the  form  of  immersion,  or 
bath,  is  either  very  greatly  preferred  or  usually  selected.  Others  reject  the 
nse  of  the  bath,  or  resort  to  it  but  seldom,  and  apply  cold  water  in  the  form 
of  affusion ;  others,  again,  very  generaUy — some  invariably — have  recourse 
to  simple  ablution  or  sponging  over  the  whole  or  only  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
fiace;  while  another  set  use  them  indiscriminately,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case."  In  this  country,  the  cold  bath  has  been  long  ago  used 
with  success.  Dr.  Bayley,  of  New  York,  states  that  it  was  employed  in  the 
epidemic  of  1795  in  that  city.  Dr.  Charlton,  of  the  same  place — a  physician  of 
much  experience — who  had  in  many  instances  witnessed  its  good  effect,  favoured 
Dr.  Bayley  with  the  following  communication  :  ''  I  experienced  the  happiest 
effects  from  cold  bathing  in  a  variety  of  cases.  I  used  river  water,  and  had 
patients  placed  in  a  large  tub,  and  a  couple  of  pailfuls  thrown  over  them.  It 
happened  in  one  instance  only  that  the  patient  did  not  feel  so  much  refresh- 
ment as  to  be  impatient  for  a  repetition  of  it.  In  this  case,  the  patient  grew 
chilly  after  using  the  bath,  which  I  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  discon- 
tinuing it.  In  every  other  instance,  I  found  no  method  so  effectual  for 
relieving  the  extreme  distress  of  the  head  and  stomach  so  generally  attendant 
on  that  disease.'" 

In  more  recent  times,  cold  similarly  applied  has  been  strongly  advo- 
cated by  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Charleston,  who  thinks  it  equally  effectual  in  sub- 
duing morbid  excitement,  and  controlling  irritation,  without  any  positive 
expenditure  or  subtraction  from  the  vital  forces.  Belief  from  the  pungent 
heat  of  skin,  the  tormenting  thirst,  the  distressing  headache,  pain  and  irrita- 

>  Dickson,  Elements  of  Medicine,  p.  275;  lb..  Eclectic  Journ.,  iv.  114;  lb.,  Am. 
Journ.,  ii.  76;  Pinkard,  ii.  878;  Dariste,  p.  209;  Bayley,  pp.  109,  110;  8.  Brown, 
p.  67 ;  A.  Hosack,  p.  83 ;  H.  McLean,  pp.  146,  161-2 ;  Caillot,  p.  806 ;  Bally,  p.  607 ; 
Chisbolm,  i.  884;  Gillespie,  p.  78;  Wright,  vii.  2;  lb.,  Lond.  Med.  Journ.,  yii.  109; 
Bourgeois,  Voy.  Interessants,  &c.,  p.  488;  Barbe  (N.  0.),  1848;  Nagle,  in  Currie,  Re- 
port on  Cold  Water,  ii.  184;  Wilson,  lb.,  Ii.  16;  Gilbert,  p.  82;  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  p.  180; 
Grant,  p.  66 ;  Imray,  Ixiv.  829 ;  Hulse,  in  Joubert,  p.  976 ;  Guyon,  lUponse  4  M .  Lefort, 
pp.  46-7 ;  Repey,  Diss,  sur  la  Fi^yre  Jaune,  p.  7 ;  Daridson,  in  Chisbolm,  i.  886 ;  Arm- 
strong, lb.,  p.  889 ;  Crawford,  in  Trotter,  ii.  98  ;  Fontanges,  in  Mabit,  p.  17 ;  Jolivet,  p.  16. 

•  Powell,  p.  11 ;  McArthur,  p.  362;  Arnold,  pp.  60-1  ;  Amiel,  p.  862 ;  Perlee,  iii.  13; 
Vatable,  p.  349;  Caillot,  p.  306;  Merrill,  viii.  8,  ix.  254;  Dickinson,  pp.  161-6;  Kelly, 
xIt.  889;  Ferguson,  Med.-Chir.  Tr.,  ii.  192;  Heustis,  p.  118;  Valentin,  p.  197;  Caldwell 
(1826),  p.  169;  Cartwright,  ix.  86;  Osgood,  pp.  62-8  ^  Wood,  i.  811;  R.  Jackson, 
Sketch,  L  246;  lb.,  Tr.  on  Fev.  of  Jamaica,  p.  226;  lb..  Outline,  p.  287;  lb..  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Practice  of  Affusing,  &c. ;  Boyd,  in  Johnson,  on  Hot  Climates,  p.  804; 
Waring,  p.  76;  Dayidge,  p.  120;  Bancroft,  pp.  60-1;  Dalmas,  p.  122;  Ralph,  ii.  88; 
Copland,  iii.  151;  Rush,  iii.  166,  224;  Shecut,  p.  124;  A.  Hosack,  p.  81;  Furlong, 
p.  291 ;  Vincent,  p.  81. 

»  Bayley,  Fev.  of  1796,  in  New  York,  p.  116. 
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bilitj  of  the  stomach,  we  will,  he  affirms,  never  fail  to  procure.  "  The  ter- 
mination of  the  chill,  if  there  be  one,  ^hen  the  face  becomes  flushed,  and  the 
surface  dry  and  hot — a  condition  almost  characteristic  in  the  degree  attend- 
ing this  form  of  fever — is  the  moment  for  affosion.  Seat  the  patient  in  a 
convenient  vessel,  and  pour  rapidly  from  some  slight  elevation  upon  his  head 
and  shoulders  and  oveif  his  naked  body  a  full  large  stream  of  cold  water,  con- 
tinuing it  until  his  face  becomes  pale,  or  his  pulse  sinks.  In  general,  the 
sick  man  himself  will  exult  in  the  delightful  ease  which  follows  it,  and  will 
solicit  its  frequent  repetition.  I  have  never  seen  any  unpleasant  consequences 
from  it.  The  surface  should  be  rubbed  dry,  and  the  patient,  on  lying  down, 
covered  so  as  to  be  comfortably  warm.  A  mild  glow  precedes  a  free  cuta- 
neous heat,  and  restless  tossing  demands  the  repetition  of  the  bath."^ 

Another  highly  esteemed  physician.  Dr.  Hulse,  of  the  XJ.  S.  Navy,  uses 
douches  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  the  salt  bath.  After  this,  the 
patient  is  well  dried,  and  made  to  take  hot  drinks,  the  effect  being  a  profuse 
perspiration.  (Joubert,  p.  975.) 

Respectable  as  may  be  the  authority  of  these  physicians,  whose  experience 
in  the  yellow  fever  has  been  ample,  and  backed  as  they  may  be  by  some  West 
India  and  American  writers,  they  have  found  but  few  imitators  among  us  as 
regards  the  employment  of  the  cold  bath.  It  was  repeatedly  tried  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease  during  the  calamitous  epidemic  of  1793,  in  this 
city,  but  without  the  beneficial  effects  that  were  expected  (Currier  p.  85).  In 
consequence,  it  has  not  been  resorted  to  since  to  any  great  extent.  Nor  will 
it  be  found  that  the  cold  affusion,  though  more  generally  recommended,  and 
so  strongly  eulogized  by  Dr.  R.  Jackson,  and  other  physicians  of  high  stand- 
ing, enumerates  warm  supporters  among  us.  More  commonly,  recourse  has 
been  had  to  simple  ablution,  or  sponging,  as  being  more  convenient  in  its 
application,  safer  in  its  results,  and  on  the  whole  sufiBciently  efficacious.  Such 
is  the  mode  in  which  cold  water  was  applied  by  Dr.  Rush  (iii.  155,  224), 
Dr.  Wistar,  and  others  during  our  former  epidemics ;  such  has  been  the  practice 
at  subsequent  periods ;  and  such,  I  am  persuaded,  will  be  found  the  prefera- 
ble mode  whenever  circumstances  demand  or  permit  a  resort  to  that  agent. 

While  saying  this,  I  may  mention  that,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  injurious 
effects  apprehended  by  Rochoux  and  others  from  cold  bathing  and  affusion — 
their  de[)ressing  too  suddenly  the  vital  forces  and  the  power  of  reaction,  already 
enfeebled  by  the  action  of  the  specific  cause — has  not  often  occurred  in 
judicious  hands.  Indeed,  from  the  experience  and  character  of  those  by 
whom  such  modes  of  application  have  been  recommended,  and  from  what  I 
have  myself  witnessed,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  concluding,  that  so  far  from 
being  always  detrimental,  they  may  be  and  are  frequently,  when  resorted  to 
in  proper  cases,  and  under  suitable  conditions  of  the  system,  highly  advan- 
tageous. Nor  can  it  be  otherwise;  theory  leads  us  to  believe,  and  experience 
proves,  that  one  of  the  most  effectual  ways  of  preventing  the  depression  in 
question,  is  to  remove,  by  appropriate  antiphlogistic  and  sedative  means,  the 

'  Elements  of  Medicine,  p.  275;  see  also  Med.   and  Vhya,  Journ.,  iii.  2G3 ;   lb.,  Am. 
Journ.,  ii.  76. 
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reaction  when  it  is  carried  too  far.  The  same  results  are  obtained  in 
other  diseases  in  which  prostration  succeeds  to  excitement,  and  in  which,  as 
is  well  known,  the  former  is  generally  the  greater  and  the  more  sudden,  in 
proportion  to  the  yiolence  of  the  latter;  and  it  would  be  extraordinary, 
indeed,  were  matters  to  take  a  different  turn  in  the  yellow  fever.  In  this,  as 
in  other  cases,  the  prostration  is,  in  some  measure,  the  result  of  the  depress- 
ing effects  produced  on  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  by  the  preceding 
excitement ;  or,  if  not  so  produced,  it  is  at  least  the  more  readily  noticed 
when  SQch  an  excitement  has  been  permitted  to  run  high. 

The  use  of  the  cold  bath,  as  well  as  of  affusions  and  ablutions  in  fevers  of 
various  kinds  and  grades,  is  not  of  recent  date.  They  were  recommended  by 
Oalen,  Paulus  ^gineta,  and  other  ancient  writers.  They  have  long  been 
resorted  to  in  the  East  and  in  Europe,  as  the  writings  of  Chardin,  Bruce, 
Sir  John  Floyer,  Wright,  De  Haen,  Currie,  R.  Jackson,  and  Giannini,  will 
satisfactorily  show ;  and  the  results  in  these  might  well,  in  the  absence  of 
positive  facts,  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  cold  bath  and  cold  affusions,  which 
are  so  efficient  in  reducing  the  excitement  of  the  arterial  system  in  those 
other  febrile  diseases,  wijj  often  produce  like  effects  in  the  one  under  con- 
sideration. Nevertheless,  as  the  inflammatory  or  vascular  excitement  of 
this  fever  is  evidently  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  governed,  in  some  measure, 
by  laws  of  its  own — and  as  the  system,  when  placed  under  the  impress  of  the 
peculiar  poison  which  gives  rise  to  the  disease,  does  not  bear  so  well  a 
sudden  or  considerable  abstraction  of  stimulus  either  by  the  lancet  or  other- 
wise, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety,  as  a  general  rule,  of  resorting 
in  preference  to  that  mode  of  applying  cold  externally  which  will  enable  us, 
while  obtaining  the  desired  effect,  to  avoid  the  injury  that  might  result  from 
the  more  violent  impression  produced  by  immersion  and  affusions. 

As  a  substitute  for  ablution,  Bancroft  recommends,  when  the  weather  is 
hot,  to  cover  the  patient,  while  in  bed,  with  a  sheet  wrung  out  of  cold  water. 
This,  by  evaporating,  will  gradually  reduce  the  temperature  to  a  proper  stand- 
ard (p.  61).  The  practice,  though  claimed  by  modem  empirics,  is  not  new. 
It  was  in  constant  use  at  Surinam  many  years  ago.^  Mackittrick,  in  his  In- 
augural Dissertation,  mentions  that  Dr.  Dalrymple,  who  was  physician  to  the 
army  sent  out  on  the  Carthagena  expedition  in  1740,  cured  many  whose  cases 
seemed  desperate  by  wrapping  them  in  blankets  wetted  with  water ;  these  soft- 
ened and  relaxed  the  skin  and  brought  out  a  profuse  sweat,  which  carried  off  the 
fever  (p.  59).  In  latter  times,  the  practice  has  been  particularly  recommended 
by  Dr.  Blair,  who  made  ample  trials  of  it  at  Georgetown  (Demerara),  during 
the  severe  epidemic  of  1837-1842.  ''The  application  of  the  wet  sheet  till  it 
dried  was  generally  sufficient  to  reduce  the  temperature  to  a  natural  standard, 
and  then  the  sheet  was  removed ;  but  if  the  heat  persisted,  aspersion  was 
required,  or  the  sheet  might  be  redipped  and  reapplied  a  second  or  third 
time."  Dr.  Blair,  while  on  this  subject,  remarks  that  before  the  heat  or 
reduction  admitted  of  being  kept  at  a  natural  standard,  the  skin  generally  had 

1  Grimaud,  Traits  des  Fiefres,  iii.  97. 
VOL.  n.. 
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to  be  rendered  cold,  with  some  appearance  of  maceration  of  the  fingers  oi 
the  removal  of  the  sheet.  He  did  not  recollect  a  case  which  required  iu 
continuous  application  longer  than  twenty-four  hours.  Its  application  is 
not  unpleasant  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  except  sometimes  from  the  first 
shock  (p.  110).  At  the  English  hospital  of  Bellayista,  near  Callao,  in  Pern, 
appointed  for  the  reception  of  British  and  American  seamen  and  subjects, 
strong,  able-bodied  men,  but  with  constitutions  unacclimatized,  were  daily 
admitted  from  the  seaport.  The  practice  at  first  adopted  in  this  establish- 
ment consisted  of  large  and  repeated  doses  of  calomel,  under  an  impreasioD 
that  the  disease  arose  from  a  congested  state  of  the  liver ;  but  every  case 
treated  in  this  way  died.  The  practice  was  abandoned,  and  recourse  had  to  the 
water  system,  with  better  success.  Dr.  Gallagher  assured  Dr.  A.  Smith,  from 
whom  I  derive  the  fact,  that  when  the  wet  sheet  was  resorted  to  early,  and 
continued  during  the  hot  febrile  stage,  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  transition  to 
the  second  stage  was  disarmed  of  danger  in  a  very  great  proportion  of  case«.* 
Dr.  Wragg,  in  the  late  epidemic  at  Charleston  (1854),  also  tried  packing  in 
wet  sheets  in  some  of  the  hot,  dry  cases;  but  he  is  not  prepared  to  say  that 
any  very  marked  advantage  was  obtained,  beyon<^  the  decided  comfort  the 
patient  experienced  during  their  employment  (p.  84).  In  reference  to  this 
subject,  Dr.  Chisolm,  in  his  account  of  the  last  mentioned  epidemic,  stata 
that  a  physician,  who  tried  the  practice  in  some  cases  with  intensely  hot,  drr 
skin,  informed  him  that  a  decided  mitigation  of  the  symptoms  was  at  onct 
obtained,  and  a  greater  amount  of  relief  afforded  than  by  any  other  mode  of 
treatment.  "  This  amelioration  was  not  always  permanent.  Of  seven  bad 
cases,  which  he  treated  in  this  way,  five  recovered  rapidly.  The  trfatmtnt 
he  considers  hazardous,  and  should  be  used  with  caution.  I  saw  the  renjetJv 
tried  in  two  cases — one  of  these  was  decidedly  improved  by  the  treatra-n!. 
with  a  relief  of  the  distressing  pains  and  sensations  of  fatigue  ;  the  other  wa* 
not  so  fortunate.  The  cold  cloth  was  followed  by  so  much  prostration  a? 
to  require  stimuli,  freely  administered,  to  bring  on  reaction ;  and  he  dii-d 
very  early  in  the  disease,  which  led  us  to  infer  that  the  remedy  had  hasltned 
the  fnt.Ml  termination. ''=* 

The  same  principles  must  govern  the  practitioner,  in  the  ap])lieation  of  tlii* 
reme(li<al  means  in  the  yellow  fever,  as  in  other  febrile  diseases — namely,  it 
should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  resorted  to  only  when  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry. 
and  the  reaction  well  established.  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Jamaica,  who  has,  m'>re 
perhaps  than  any  one  else,  paid  attention  to  the  thermometrical  heat  of  the 
surface,  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  that  cold  applications  to  the  body  are  not 
admissible  unless  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  above  102^.  In  such  case*, 
the  application  of  cold  water  is  usually  followed  by  a  reduction  of  heat 
and  of  vascular  action,  as  well  as,  also,  in  mauv  cases,  bv  a  tendencv  to 
perspiration,  a  sensation  of  comfort,  and  an  abatement  of  many  unpleasant 
symptoms.     The  same  effect,  but  in  a  less  degree,  will  result  from  i)anial 

»  Edinb.  Med.  and  aSurg.  Joiirn.,  Ixxxii.  200. 
«  Charlestou  Med.  Journ.,  x.  402. 
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applications  of  cold  water  or  cold  pedilavia.    When  applied,  on  the  contrary, 
under  other  circamstances,  Tery  opposite  results  will  yerj  generally  follow. 

If  the  skin  be  cool  and  the  pulse  depressed,  the  sedative  effect  of  cold  water 
will  have  a  tendency  to  aggravate  the  symptoms.  Reaction,  in  such  cases, 
seldom  occnrs ;  the  disease  becomes  more  concentrated  within  the  internal  and 
important  organs,  and  the  prostration  of  the  vital  powers  increases  rapidly. 
When  the  skin,  instead  of  being  dry,  is  warm,  moist,  and  relaxed — which,  as 
seen,  occurs  sometimes  in  all  epidemics,  and  very  generally  in  others — ^the  appli- 
cation of  cold  to  the  surface  has  a  tendency  to  check  this  salutary  condition, 
and  will  almost  surely  aggravate  instead  of  benefiting  the  disease.  Nor  are 
cold  ablutions  to  be  less  avoided  when  the  patient  complains  of  chilliness  or 
dyspnoea ;  or  when  he  labours  under  diarrhoea,  or  deep  congestion,  or  well- 
marked  inflammation  of  internal  organs ;  or,  again,  when  he  is  of  weak  con- 
stitution or  of  advanced  age. 

Differing  from  most  writers  on  the  subject.  Dr.  R.  Jackson  controverts 
the  propriety  of  restricting  the  use  of  cold  water  to  cases  attended  with 
increased  temperature  of  the  surface,  and  in  his  sketches  of  febrile  dis- 
eases cites  cases  in  corroboration  of  his  views.  ''In  the  first  period  of  my 
own  experience,''  he  remarks,  **  the  temperature  of  the  body  did  not  present 
itself  as  an  essential  condition  for  authorizing  the  application  of  the  remedy. 
It  was  sometimes  high,  sometimes  low,  even  lower  than  the  standard  of  health 
by  some  degrees ;  the  effect  was  nevertheless  salutary,  independent  of  these 
varying  circumstances''  (p.  249).  And  further  on  he  states  that  the  instances 
in  his  own  practice,  and  even  in  the  experience  of  others,  are  so  numerous 
and  so  pointed  as  to  the  inconsequence  of  temperature,  that  he  should  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  subject,  had  not  contrary  pre- 
cepts taken  such  possession  of  the  public  mind  as  to  deter  almost  every  one 
from  employing  the  remedy  where  the  prescribed  condition  does  not  exist  in 
an  open  and  marked  degree  (p.  250).  In  cases  in  which  the  temperature  is 
low,  cold  water  is  salutary — raising  it  to  a  just  standard,  animating  the  circu- 
lation, and  giving,  in  many  instances,  force  and  energy  to  the  renewed  action 
of  health  (p.  251).  The  authority  of  Dr.  R.  Jackson  is  certainly  entitled  to 
high  regard,  but  I  do  not  find  that  the  practice  thus  recommended  has  met 
with  the  sanction  of  many  other  physicians  in  the  West  Indies  or  in  this 
country. 

From  all  that  precedes,  it  will  be  perceived  that  cold  water,  whether  used  in 
the  form  of  immersion,  affusion,  or  ablution,  when  resorted  to  in  the  treatment 
of  yellow  fever,  does  not  find  its  application  in  any  other  than  the  first  or  inflam- 
matory stage,  and  that  it  must  be  viewed  as  an  aid  to,  or  substitute  for,  deple- 
tory means,  which  are  inadmissible  in  subsequent  periods  of  the  disease.  In 
cases  attended  with  strong  and  vehement  action  of  the  heart  and  bloodvessels, 
and  particularly  when  there  exist  local  determinations,  as  well  as  when  vascular 
action  is  oppressed,  the  pulsations  hard,  contracted,  deep,  and  inexpansible, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  skin  is  hot  and  ardent,  or  thick,  compacted,  and 
torpid,  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  a  useful,  if  not  indispensable,  precursor  to 
cold  affusion.   When  signs  of  internal  congestion— -with  a  cold  and  torpid  skin, 
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and  a  deep-seated,  dugglih,  aad  oppreawd  pnlge-  ■  maaifoit  fhemadfes,  cold 
ablution  moat  be  preceded  by  the  ue  of  means  caleolated  to  aronae  leactioft 
— frictiona,  tlie  hot  bath,  pufaape  Yeneaection.  And  again,  when  tlie  ferer 
if  accompanied  with  aymptoma  of  a  nenrons  character,  the  application  of 
cold  water  had  better  be  postponed  nntil  after  the  employment  of  remedial 
means  nsefol  for  their  remoTaL 

Bat  cTcn  in  those  cases  in  which  cold  ablations  or  aSosions,  and,  sdli  more 
particolarly,  the  cold  bath,  may  be  contraindicated,  or  after  the  proper  period 
for  nsing  them  has  passed,  bat  in  which  symptoms  of  irritation  or  congestion 
in  some  important  organ  manifest  themselTeB,  the  local  application  of  cold  to 
the  affected  part  will  nsaally  be  foand  asefal,  and  at  times  highly  sernceable. 
Thos,  when  the  brain  and  its  membranes  are  implicated,  the  applicatioa  of 
bladders  filled  with  powdered  ice  or  iced  water,  or  of  folds  of  mnslin  wrang 
oat  of  water  or  some  cooling  lotion,  or  the  exhibition  of  a  doache  to  the 
bare  scalp,  is  very  jastly  tecommended.^  Dr.  Blair,  in  each  cases,  directed 
the  head  to  be  shaTcd,  and  '^covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  cambric,  on  wliieh 
water  dripped  from  a  basin  snspended  orer  the  head,  by  the  capillary  action 
of  a  handle  of  cotton  threads,  having  one  end  immersed  within  the  water,  and 
the  other  end  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  basin"  (p.  110).  When  the  sto- 
mach is  the  saffering  point,  similar  applications  to  the  epigastric  region  aie 
resorted  to  with  decided  advantage.*  Like  means  are  osed  on  the  abdomra, 
when  the  bowels  are  affected.* 

Warm  Bath  prec$ding  tk$  OM  Baik,  or  Affutiam. — ^By  not  a  few  praeti- 
tionen,  the  w^rm  bath  is  made  to  precede  the  ase  of  cold  affdsions,  and  this, 
too,  not  only  in  cases  attended  at  the  outset  with  a  cold  surface  and  defective 
reaction ;  but  also  when  the  disease  presents  a  stage  of  well-marked  arterial 
and  vital  excitement.  Dr.  Robert  Jackson,  though  not  the  originator  of  the 
practice,  for  it  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Galen/  has,  more  than  any 
one  else,  contributed  to  give  it  currency ;  and  enforces  the  propriety  of  it 
in  strong  terms.  ''When,"  be  remarks,  "a  case  presents  itself,  where  the 
febrile  heat  is  deficient  in  degree,  or  where  it  is  unequally  distributed  on  the 
surface ;  but  where  no  primary  mark  of  local  inflammation  or  congestion  in 
any  one  of  the  internal  organs  is  discernible" — "  I  conduct  the  patient  into 
an  apartment  where  the  air  is  of  a  high  temperature;  I  apply  warm  fomenta- 
tions to  the  extremities ;  I  purify  the  skin  by  friction  with  brushes,  soap,  and 
warm  water ;  I  affuse  warm  water  on  the  surface  generally,  or  I  immerse  the 
whole  body  into  a  warm  bath.  It  is  evident  that  equal  distribution  of  heat 
and  superficial  circulation  cannot  fail  to  be  promoted  by  the  operation  of  the 

1  Le  RiTerend,  ziL  548 ;  ChiBholm,  i.  890,  891 ;  Maher,  p.  906;  Valentin,  p.  197 ;  Sea- 
man, p.  46;  £.  H.  Smith,  p.  188;  Rush,  i.  224;  Gillespie,  p.  78;  Imraj,  IzIt.  329; 
KeUy,  p.  392;  Wood,  i.  812;  O'Halloran,  p.  91 ;  Vatable,  p.  849;  R.  Jackson,  L  259; 
Bancroft,  p.  71 ;  Leblond,  p.  117;  Catel,  p.  14;  Wragg,  p.  84. 

•  Leracher,  p.  98 ;  Vatable,  p.  849 ;  Deveze,  p.  269 ;  Rush,  lii.  165,  224 ;  Chisholm, 
i.  890. 

•  Deveze,  p.  269;  R.  Jackson,  p.  260;  Maher,  p.  907. 
4  Method.  Medend.,  Ub.  ir. 
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means  stated.  Sasceptibility  of  impression  is  restored,  even  artificially  in- 
creased  by  friction  with  soaped  brashes  and  warm  water;  the  condition 
fayonrable  for  the  action  of  remedies  is  prepared ;  and  the  condition  being 
prepared,  the  affasion  of  the  cold  water  acts  with  power ;  it  ordinarily  pro- 
daces  great  effect,  frequently  a  decisive  arrest  of  the  erroneoas  coarse,  and 
finally  a  complete  care  of  the  disease."^ 

By  Dr.  Ralph,  the  practice  was  foand  successfal  at  Barbadoes,  in  1816, 
and  strongly  recommended  (ii.  83). 

Tepid  Bath, — In  cases  attended  with  a  moderate  degree  of  temperatnre 
of  the  sarface;  or  when,  after  depletion,  or  withont,  the  skin  exhibits  a  tend- 
ency to  perspiration ;  when,  again,  the  patient  snffers  from  restlessness  or 
other  nervons  symptoms,  or  when  the  shock  from  cold  water  is  anpleasant, 
the  tepid  bath,  or  ablation  with  water  of  slightly  elevated  temperatnre,  or  a 
sheet  dipped  in  tepid  water,  is  foand  highly  advantageous.  It  proved  so  in 
ancient  times  in  inflammatory  and  other  fevers,  and  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  Aetias,  Prosper  Alpinns,  and  by  many  modem  writers. 
The  bath  may  be  general  or  partial,  in  the  form  of  semicapium.  By  some, 
the  tepid  bath  is  prolonged  daring  several  hoars — as  many  as  twelve.*  Bat, 
though  when  so  used,  it  has  occasionally  produced  the  happiest  effects,  we 
shall  generally  find  it  more  advantageous  and  safer  to  employ  the  tepid  bath 
in  greater  moderation.  By  its  means,  the  surface,  when  cool,  often  acquires 
a  more  natural  warmth ;  perspiration  is  promoted,  and  the  restlessness  and 
other  nervous  phenomena,  as  well  as  symptoms  of  abdominal  irritation, 
when  they  exist,  are  greatly  relieved  or  removed.* 

Moultrie  speaks  highly  of  the  practice  of  covering  the  body  with  folds  of 
linen  dipped  in  tepid  water,  and  making  immersions  with  emollient  decoc- 
tions. By  this  means,  as  he  states,  perspiration  is  obtained  withont  irrita- 
tion, to  the  great  relief  of  the  patient.  "  Medicus  quidam,  qui  cum  D. 
Yemon  profectns  est,  ssgrorum  hoc  morbo  in  primo  stadio  laborantium  cor- 
pora pannis  lancis  in  aqua  calidam  vel  decocta  emolientia  immersis,  ut  ssepe 
audivi,  obtexit;  hoc  enim  modo,  sudore  copioso  perpetno  inducto,  egri 
postea  sanitatem  recuperabant"  (p.  20). 

In  cases  in  which  it  is  inconvenient  or  improper,  for  particular  reasons,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  hot  or  tepid  bath — general  or  partial — ^the  effect  will 
often  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  artificial  vapour-bath,^  obtained  by  pour- 
ing water,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  vinegar,  on  hot  bricks  and  introduced 
under  the  bedclothes. 

1  Jackson,  An  Exposition,  &c.,  of  the  Practice  of  Affnmng  Cold  Water  to  the  Sarface 
of  the  Body,  p.  275 ;  Sketch,  i.  267. 

'  Gamier,  cited  by  Bally,  p.  504. 

'  Valentin,  p.  197 ;  Musgrave,  p.  188 ;  Blair,  p*.  109;  BaUy,  p.  504;  Gillespie,  pp.  78^ 
77;  Moseley,  p.  458;  Gilbert,  pp.  82,  88;  Poupp^  Desportes,  i.  126,  157,  218;  Cart- 
wright,  p.  86;  Kelly,  p.  889;  Burnett,  p.  884;  Wright,  vii.  1 ;  Shecnt,  p.  124;  Mao- 
kittrick,  p.  142 ;  Thomas  Martorelli,  in  Bally,  p.  477 ;  Jackson,  i.  255 ;  Devese,  p.  269 ; 
Furlong,  p.  291 ;  Catel,  p.  14 ;  Audonard,  p.  815.  The  tepid  bath  is  in  great  use  among 
coloured  women  in  the  West  Indies ;  Caillot,  p.  812. 
.  *  tS.  Brown,  p.  66 ;  Monges,  ii. ;  A.  Hosack,  p.  81. 
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Anlagnier,  Id  %  note  upended  to  his  Traieb  tmidilioii  «f  Moultrie^ 
■teta,  ott  the  antfaoritj  of  PpolBBBor  Butherfofd,  of  Edtaborgk,  ftmn  whom 
be  obtained  the  fiMt,  that  ike  phyaieieiiB  of  the  EtagUih  Amy  «i  Oaithsgeiia 
and  Jamaica,  employed  the  aame  meami  with  the  gxeateift  aacoem  in  the 
tteatment  of  the  diaeaae  after  oiben  had  ISmed  (p.  61). 

J}nnks, — Much  attention  most  be  paid  to  the  drinka  of  the  patient-— both 
as  r^pards  the  rabstaneea  need,  and  the  temperatore  st  which  tiiej  are 
allowed.  From  an  earlj  period  in  the  Uatoiy  of  the  diseaoe,  cold  drteha 
have  been  fonnd  moat  aerrieeable  in  the  first  or  inflammatoiy  afeage,  when 
the  excitement  mna  high,  when  the  skin  ia  hot  and  diy,  and  the  itomach  is 
Irritable. 

The  practice  of  resorting  to  cold  drinks  in  ferers  of  hot  and  temperate 
regions  is  of  old  standing.  Socth  drinks  were  nsed  in  the  days  of  EBppocrBtea.* 
CMen/  Oehms  (lib.  iii  cap.  iz.),  and  Aretens/  by  all  of  whom  they  wese 
strongly  recommended.  Thej  formed  part  of  the  mode  of  treating  feren 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians.*  Pnnlns  ^gineta,*  Oribasios^'  ATenhoea,'  Avi- 
oennn,"  and  Ohardin,  inform  ns  fhey  were  freely  eviployed  in  Persia.*  Ksampt 
says  the  same  of  the  Japanese  ;^  Lomnios,  Bontins,  Bemier,  of  the  natiTea  of 
the  East  Indies.^  The  celebrated  Oirillo  of  Naples,  in  a  paper  read  befim  the 
PhUosophical  Society  of  London  in  1989  (Jnly),  and  inserted  in  the  Ihu^ 
ueHans  oi  that  learned  body^^  recommended  tti«r  use  in  ferers  in  the  most 
enlogistie  terms.  Since  thm,  the  practice  has  been  more  or  less  highly  recom- 
mended by  Heberden,  Fordyce,  Lansoni,  and  others. 

So  far  as  regards  the  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Williams^  a  centary  ago,  remarked 
that  "  large  draaghts  of  cold  water,  or  other  cool  liqaors,  have  occasioned 
profnsc  sweats  when  all  the  sadorifics  in  the  shops  would  not  have  had  the 
same  effect'^  (p.  32),  and,  in  a  sabseqaent  page,  he  records  the  &ct  thst 
**  those  persons  who  had  this  fever  on  board  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbour, 
who  seldom  drink  anything  bat  cold  water,  (have)  no  beds  to  lie  on,  or 
clothes  to  cover  them,  with  free  admission  of  air,  frequently  recover"  (p.  4)). 
The  experience  of  a  more  recent  period,  in  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  Europe, 
and  this  country,  has  tended  to  confirm  the  results  recorded  by  Dr.  Williams, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  refers  to  the  low  temperature  of  the  liquid  nsed.  Such 
was  found  to  be  the  case  during  the  epidemics  of  this  city,  and  those  that 
have  occurred  elsewhere.     In  lieu  of  cold  water,  ice-water  will  be  found 

1  Affect.  14,  Tol.  tI.  222 ;  De  Morbls,  lib.  ii.  sect.  40 ;  Littr^'s  tranalation.  Tit  67. 
«  Method.  Med.,  lib.  ix.  cap.  6.  »  De  Morb.  Acut,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 

*  Prosp.  AlpinuB,  De  Med.  Egypt,  lib.  It.  cap.  15. 

»  Lib.  2,  sect  18,  27,  800;  Adams's  Tr.,  i.  237,  257,  262. 

•  Bk.  6,  Trans,  of  FAremberg,  i.  818,  820,  &c. 
^  Adams,  in  Paulas  JEgineta,  i.  268.* 

>  Ibid.,  i.  838. 

»  Voy.  en  Perse,  ix.  800.  »  Amsenat  Bxot,  p.  680. 

"  De  Corand.  Feb.  cap.  xi.  sect  8. 

<%  "On  the  Use  of  Cold  Water  in  FeTers,"  Philosophical  Trans.,  abridged,  tIL  pt  8, 
245. 
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both  grateful  and  adTantageons ;  and  when  the  stomach  is  irritable  and  bears 
with  difficulty  the  ingestion  of  liqaidi,  small  lamps  of  ice  at  short  intervals 
will  sometimes  be  retained,  and  afford  decided  relief. 

Besides  water,  other  substances  are  often  selected  as  appropriate.  Dr. 
Rush  used  lemonade,  tamarind,  currant-jelly,  and  raw  apple- water,  toast  and 
water,  and  weak  balm  and  chamomile  tea.  Weak  lemonade  and  orangeade 
have  been  approved  of  by  other  respectable  authorities.^  According  to 
Dr.  Rush,  **  the  sub-acid  drinks  were  preferred  in  most  cases,  as  being  not 
only  most  agreeable  to  the  taste,  but  because  they  tended  to  compose  the 
gtomach  (lii.  155)."  Others  prefer  thin  flaxseed  or  gnm-water,  either  alone 
or  slightly  sweetened,  and  avoid  acid  as  likely  to  irritate  the  stomach.*  The 
patient,  however,  is  the  best  judge  as  to  the  proper  substances,  and  may 
safely  be  allowed  to  govern  the  physician  in  that  respect.  In  many  cases 
iced  carbonic  acid  water  will  be  found  agreeable  and  useful — both  by  refresh- 
ing the  patient  and  allaying  the  irritability  of  his  stomach.  Under  the  use 
of  cold  and  iced  drinks,  the  irritation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  often 
subsides;  the  sense  of  heat  and  ardour  at  the  epigastrium;  nausea  and 
vomiting ;  gastric  hemorrhage,  as  well  as  the  general  excitement  of  the  heart 
and  arterial  system,  diminish ;  while  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is  apt  to 
lessen,  and  a  disposition  to  perspiration  not  nnfrequently  manifests  itself. 

But,  in  all  cases — even  in  those  characterized  by  considerable  thirst — care 
must  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  stomach,  as  nausea  and  vomiting  will 
almost  inevitably  be  the  result.  The  preferable  plan  is  to  direct  the  patient 
to  drink  often  and  to  take  but  a  small  quantity  at  a  time.  Even  in  cases  unat- 
tended with  much  thirst  or  irritability  of  the  stomach,  it  is  proper  to  enjoin 
the  same  rule  of  frequent  and  moderate  drinking,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
soothing  the  irritation  of  that  organ,  and  guarding  against  awakening  a 
disposition  to  nausea  and^vomiting,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  almost 
constant  attendants  on  the  disease,  and  require  but  a  trifling  cause  to  bring 
them  on. 

In  cases  characterized  by  symptoms  different  from  those  enumerated,  the 
drinks  should  be  of  a  higher  temperature ;  and  where  there  exists  a  tendency 
to  perspiration,  they  should,  the  condition  of  the  stomach  allowing,  be  taken 
warm  and  slightly  aromatized.'  We  have  already  seen  that  sage  tea  has  been 
highly  recommended.     Long  before  our  time,   it  was  used  by  Moultrie 

^  Riverend,  xii.  543;  S.  Brown,  iii.  67;  Thomas,  p.  133;  Catel,  p.  14;  Ck>pland,  iiL 
185;  Fev.  of  N.  0.,  1839,  p.  860;  Currie,  p.  51;  Rush,  i.  155;  Monges,  p.  67;  Powell, 
p.  11;  £.  H.  Smith,  p.  138;  Wood,  i.  312;  Heustis,  pp.  116,  118;  Seaman,  p.  184; 
Moultrie,  p.  20;  Humboldt,  p.  781;  Bancroft,  p.  62;  Stone,  ii.  189;  R.  Jackson,  Sketch, 
i.  259;  lb.,  Exposit,  &c.,  of  Cold  Affusion,  p.  366 ;  LeTacher,  p.  100;  Ronppe,  p.  310; 
Blair,  p.  107;  Desperriere,  p.  50;  Deveze,  p.  268;  Dariste,  p.  192;  Bruee,  p.  282; 
Gillespie,  p.  74;  Sayar^sy,  p.  517;  Caillot,  pp.  812-14-17;  Ballj,  p.  540;  Rochoux,  p. 
581 ;  Bonneau,  p.  59;  Valentin,  p.  117;  Piso,  Nat  and  Med.  Hist  of  West  Indies,  pp. 
814,  815. 

'  Moseley,  p.  458 ;  Monges,  p.  67  ;  Warren,  p.  44 ;  Hunter,  p.  101 ;  Catel,  p.  14. 

'  Maher,  p.  907 ;  Monges,  p.  67. 
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otiiera,  ereii  i&  the  eaily  rtig«i»  iMMr  as  JMahi v#g.  i>likhi  1»  rewdhif 
nd  by  Dr.  Rii4i  tingr  ime  peniB^ed,  towMi^  At  flMn  BbI  ih»  ftoprii^ 
ef  iha.praclleeaqrJN^  br^<^^<^''^  <^  W  eMrfyatageoftiie  attack;  aol 
Miy  biBeaoae  tbe  nriMtaaotB  ti  qoMtioa  aae  oC  tMuaouMiiBg  s  nAaaeUr, 
bat  beaaose  fbab  pfaMoca in^lha  alopadi  viH aaDiato plaj a gn«lar ti»» 
afaacf  fte  digaattia  fisiiction  Ihail  fa  eompattUiadtli  tka  i^^ 
al  the  orgaa. 

'  Jb&  an  adTaaced  stage  of  the  digoaec  when  the  i^over*  of  lib  mt  ttOaf, 
Ike  drinka  should  be  of  a  stimalati&g  and  noorlBUng  Und.  Porter  aal 
mtor,  weak  piuudi,  weakwiae-whegr,  cdaiat^  ehaoipagBeb  or  hoek  viaa^  lumd/ 
aad  waler,  fte.  Bat  these  wiU  be  siofa  ]MHrticahHij  aad  ^q^ioprifltely  aolM 
airikr  another  head. 

<  JSyestfofw^-^Oonsidfirable  b^ieSt  is  derirec^  atxfarirai  parioda  of  the  4i» 
aMie,fromtfaeadminirtarattonoffa^jectioaa,Mwdtt<Brj^^ 
isatUng,  pargatife,^  te  other  pofDoeea.  In  easea  attended  wi&  abdoMhsl 
location,  the  ii^^eetton  of  eold  water  into  the  oaTiigr  of  the  large  iitfastias 
aveij  fUls,  as  Br.  R.  Jadcson  well  reaiark%  to  f^  nUat ,  ''The  pia»» 
tfee,"  mfB  that  eminent  physieian,  ^''ia  aot.QsaaI»  bal  iiis  aafc  and  gratdUf 
il  c^Tes  solaoe  from  pain,  and  jeTen  oentiftBteB  to  ^bot  s  dedsfre  aai 
laal  enre.''*  It  liaa  not  been  neglected  in  tUs  el^  iad  <^her  parte  of  ear 
aamtiir,*  and  in  the  West  Indies  has  reeeir ed  the  saaaMoi  of  aHiera  besite 
Br.  Jackson.*  In  the  place  of  pore  water,  an  infiulbn  of  flaxseed  or  sent 
other  macilaginoas  and  emollient  sabstance  will  be  used  with  advantage.' 

In  cases  attended  with  obstinate  gastric  irritability,  in  which  the  stomsdi 
rejects  cTerything  swallowed  or  the  matters  formed  and  accnmnlated  within 
its  cavity,  mach  benefit  is  often  derived  from  iAe  exhibition  of  small  snd 
strongly  pargative  injections.  They  act  on  the  principle  of  revulsion — excite 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  tube  downwards,  and  tend  to  quiet  the  symp- 
toms mentioned.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  stimulating  and  tonic 
agents  are  often  introduced  by  means  of  injections,  especially  when  they  are 
rejected  by  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  prove  successful.  On  the  subject  of 
their  purgative  effects,  we  have  already  spoken  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

Cool  Air — ^There  are  few  physicians,  conversant  with  the  yellow  fever,  who 
have  not  had  ample  opportunities  of  appreciating  the  advantages  of  placing 
the  patient  under  the  influence  of  cool  or  fresh  air.    The  good  effects  of  it, 

I  Dalmas,  p.  128;  DeTexe,  p.  268;  Valentin,  p.  225;  Gilbert,  p.  82;  Valentin,  p.  268; 
Catel,  p.  14 ;  Dariste,  p.  192. 

«  Sketch,  i.  260.  »  Rush,  Ui.  165,  224. 

«  WiUiams,  p.  48 ;  Wood,  i.  212 ;  Desportei,  i.  207 ;  £.  H.  Smith,  p.  188 ;  Henttia,  p. 
116;  Riyerend,  xil.  548;  Stone,  ii.  189;  GheyalUer,  p.  88;  Seaman,  p.  184;  Dmriste,  p. 
198;  Bancroft,  p.  62 ;  CiiiTie,p.48;  Monge8,U.67;  CaldweU  (1826),  p.  159  ^  It.  (1806). 
p.  112;  Arnold,  p.  58;  BarnweU,  p.  879;  Osgood,  p.  58;  Gilbert,  p.  88;  Moeeley,  j^ 
458-468;  Bruce,  p.  282;  Monson,  p.  187;  Gonsalea,  p.  820. 

•  Rash,  p.  159;  Monges,  p.  66;  Thomas,  p.  188;  Monltrie,  p.  20;  New  Orieua  in 
1889 ;  Catel,  p.  14 ;  Dtsp«n\]^,  ^.  ^\  OitXax^  Ijv^t.^  W.  866. 
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daring  the  epidemic  of  1*793,  were,  accordiDg  to  Dr.  Rash,  obvioas  in  almost 
every  case  in  which  it  was  applied.  ''It  was  eqaally  proper,  whether  the 
arterial  system  was  depressed,  or  whether  it  discovered  in  the  pnlse  a  high 
degree  of  morbid  excitement.  Dr.  Griffiths  famished  u  remarkable  instance 
of  the  influence  of  cool  air  upon  the  fever.  Upon  my  visiting  him,  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  October,  I  foand  his  poise  so  fall  and  tense  as  to  indi- 
cate bleeding ;  bat,  after  sitting  a  few  minutes  by  his  bedside,  I  perceived 
that  the  windows  of  his  room  had  been  shut  in  the  night  by  his  nnrse,  on 
accoant  of  the  coldness  of  the  night.  I  desired  that  they  might  be  opened. 
In  ten  minutes  afterwards  the  doctor's  pulse  became  so  much  slower  and 
weaker,  that  I  advised  the  postponement  of  the  bleeding"  (iii.  154).  "The 
cool  air  was  improper  only  in  those  cases  where  chilliness  attended  the  dis- 
ease" (iii.  155,  224,  iv.  28).  Dr.  Cathrall  says  that  the  chambers  of  the  sick 
should  be  spacious  and  airy,  kept  cool,  and  frequently  sprinkled  with  vinegar. 
"Qreat  attention  should,"  he  adds,  "be  paid  to  these  circumstances,  as  they 
are  of  infinite  importance  to  those  who  frequent  the  apartments  of  the  sick, 
and  are  highly  conducive  to  the  cure  of  the  disease"  (p.  51).  Dr.  Smith 
(E.  H.)  found  the  same  benefit  to  accrue  from  this  means  in  New  York, 
during  the  epidemic  of  1195.  "The  advantages  which  resulted  were,"  he 
says,  "  universal  and  wonderful.  To  this  end,  the  sick  were  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  a  hard  bed,  with  very  little  covering,  in  the  middle  of  the  room ; 
and  the  doors  and  windows  were,  as  much  as  possible,  kept  open  day  and 
night"  (p.  183).  "  In  all  the  stages  and  circumstances  of  this  malady — of 
whatever  form" — Dr.  Dickson  says,  "we  must  give  the  sick  man  fresh  air.  If 
his  apartment  be  close  and  unventilated,  he  must  needs  die."  (Op,  ctt,  p.  284.) 
Similar  observations  have  been  made  elsewhere,  whether  within  or  beyond 
the  tropics  ;^  and,  to  enhance  the  effect,  it  is  often  found  advantageous  to 
sprinkle  the  room  floor  with  water,  alone  or  mixed  with  vinegar.'  The  results 
are  the  more  marked  when  the  air  is  not  only  cool,  but  also  when  it  is  pure, 
its  renewal  unimpeded,  and  its  circulation  free.  For  this  reason  it  is  that 
the  mortality  from  the  fever  is  greater  where  these  advantages  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. Hence  the  practice,  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere,  of  removing 
the  patients  from  hot  and  confined  localities  to  spots  where  the  air  is  cool 
and  pure,  and  the  ventilation  as  complete  as  possible ;  or,  where  such  changes 
are  not  attainable,  to  place  them,  if  possible,  in  an  upper  and  well-shaded 
room.'  The  necessity  of  thes.e  means  has  long  been  recognized.  Rochonx 
dwells  on  it  (p.  654) ;  Lafuente  is  positive  on  the  subject  ]*  as  are  also 
Bally,  Fran9ois  and  Pariset  (p.  608),  Pugnet  (p.  315),  Dariste  (p.  181),  Lind 
(p.  139),  Valentin  (p.  196),  Chisholm  (i.  406),  Ac.  In  these  matters,  as  in 
most  others,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Galen,  some  two  thousand 
years  ago,  in  treating  of  the  synochus,  directed  the  apartments  of  the  sick  to 
be  kept  cool  and  well  ventilated,  and  to  have  the  floors  sprinkled  and  ren- 
dered fragrant  by  means  of  suitable  flowers.' 

■  Monson,  p.  187;  Currie,  p.  46;  Yalentiii,  p.  199;  Moultrie,  p.  18;  Rochonx,  p.  654. 

«  Currie,  p.  46.  »  Euflh,  !▼.  28. 

*  Obserraciones  sobre  la  Fiebre  Amarilla.  *  Tb«ni^,  iilQVt^^^. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

^  QmnUr-StimuIafiii. — ^In  the  treatment  of  the  yellow  feTer,  connter-irritants 
of  TarioDS  kinds  naturally  find  their  application.  Of  these,  external  reToUTes 
— blisters  and  sinapisms,  and  Hie  like^— deaenre  special  attention,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  osed  in  febrile  diseases  generally, 
the  potency  of  their  effects,  as  reyulsiyes  or  otherwise,  in  these  and  other  com- 
plaints, and  the  inference  naturally  drawn  as  to  their  probable  utility  in  this 
particular  form  of  fever,  bat  also  for  the  diyersity  of  opinion  to  which  they 
have  given  rise  among  experienced  pracUtioners  in  both  hemisphorea.  And 
first,  of  blisters.  By  not  a  few  respectable  writers  the  use  of  this  important 
mode  of  counter-irritation  has  been  discountenanced,  or  even  decidedly  op- 
posed, in  the  treatment  of  the  yellow  fever.  If  some  of  them  admit  that 
blisters  are  sometimes  useful  for  the  mitigation  of  particular  synq^toms,  they 
are  of  opinion  that  such  applications  produce  no  permanent  benefit,  and  fell 
as  means  of  cure;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  advantages  obtained  are  not 
sufficiently  frequent  and  great  to  counterbalance  the  evil  to  which  the 
remedy  usually  gives  rise. 

Dr.  Williams,  of  old,  viewed  them  as  a  means  which  should  never  be  resorted 
to  "withoQt  due  care  and  consideration"  (p.  46);  and  such  were  and  are  the 
sentiments  of  other  good  judges  in  matters  of  the  kind,  especially  as  regards 
the  use  of  blisters  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.^  And  sure  it  is  that  the 
effects  resulting  from  the  application  of  the  remedy  in  question  are  often  of  a 
nature  to  justify  the  opposition  it  has  encountered.  It  requires,  for  example, 
but  little  experience  to  perceive  that  in  not  a  few  cases  blisters,  when  used  ^ 
even  at  the  most  propitious  period  of  the  attack,  and  when  apparently  most 
decidedly  called  for,  produce  no  effect  whatever  on  the  skin ;  that,  when  they 
do,  they  merely  sear  or  excoriate  the  surface ;  or  occasion  extreme  soreness, 
which  affords  no  relief;  that  the  affected  part  gives  passage  to  a  flow  of  sanious 
fluid,  or  becomes  the  seat  of  passive  hemorrhages  or  of  black  or  gangrenous 
eschars — which  are  of  dangerous  tendency,  and  call  for  the  special  care  of  the 
physician.  Nor  is  it  less  true  that,  even  under  the  same  circumstances,  blis- 
ters are  found,  though  drawing  well  and  suppurating  kindly,  to  produce  no 
material  amelioration  in  the  symptoms,  or  marked  effects  in  aTcrting  the 
fatal  proclivity  of  the  disease. 

>  Warren,  p.  88;  Hillary,  p.  170;  Palloni,  p.  29;  Chisholm,  i.  862;  Brace,  p.  282; 
Bally,  p.  626;  £.  H.  Smith,  p.  186;  Caillot,  p.  275;  Gros,  p.  21;  Gartwright,  ix.  84; 
Rochoux,  pp.  604,  657 ;  Moultrie,  p.  22 ;  Levacher,  p.  101 ;  Mongea,  ii.  66 ;  Blmir,  p. 
Ill;  Chatard,  Med.  Kepodt,  It.  856;  Lefoulon,  p.  125. 
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Nevertheless,  although  these  objections  have  been,  and  may  be  justly  urged 
against  the  use  of  blisters  in  yellow  fever ;  althongh  these  sometimes  produce 
no  sensible  effect  on  the  skin,  and  at  others  occasion  an  injurious  one,  cases 
often  occur  in  which  they  are  used  not  only  without  detriment,  but  with  ad- 
vantage. In  many  instances,  indeed,  they  produce  a  very  material  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  patient,  averting  the  fatal  tendencies,  or  mitigating 
the  violence  of  the  disease  by  removing  such  local  irritations  of  vital  organs 
as  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  case,  or  by  occasioning  a  general  stimu- 
lating, revulsive,  and  revolutionizing  impression  on  the  system  at  large. 

Without  multiplying  proofs  of  their  frequent  harmlessness  and  utility,  I 
shall  merely  revert  to  the  fact  that,  in  1805,  Dr.  Caldwell,  of  this  city,  pre- 
scribed blisters  for  two  hundred  patients,  and  that  in  only  one  case  did  a  dis- 
position to  gangrene  occur  in  the  irritated  points,  and  in  this  instance  the 
effect  was  checked  by  an  appropriate  treatment  (p.  111).  And  there  are 
but  few  physicians  who  have  not  seen  patients  whose  recoveries  appeared  to 
have  been  promoted  by  the  timely  application  of  blisters.  Hence,  notwith- 
standing their  inefficacy  in  some  cases,  and  their  unpleasant  effects  in  others, 
blisters  have  been  extensively  used  for  the  purposes  mentioned;  and  whatever 
be  the  disappointment  or  annoyance  to  which  they  give  rise,  we  cannot  but 
admit  that  the  objections  urged  against  them  have  been  carried  too  far,  and 
that  in  many  instances  the  remedy  may  be  employed  with  safety  and  advantage. 

But  however  true  this  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  placed  beyond  doubt,  and  the 
truth  of  which  is  generally  conceded,  that  blisters,  though  useful  in  the  after 
stages  of  the  disease,  should  be  carefully  abstained  from  at  the  outset  of  the 
attack.  As  may  readily  be  presumed,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
the  system  at  that  period,  and  the  known  effect  of  blisters  during  the  stage 
of  reaction  of  kindred  fevers,  they  have  a  tendency  to  increase  instead  of 
mitigating  the  irritation.  The  impropriety  of  their  application,  under  these 
circumstances,  has  been  insisted  upon  by  Rush  (p.  168),  Deveze  (p.  287), 
R.  Jackson  (i.  315),  Stone  (p.  186),  Williams  (p.  46),  Moultrie  (p.  22), 
Dariste  (p.  158),  and  other  writers  already  referred  to,  many  of  whom  are 
not  unfriendly  to  their  use  at  subsequent  periods;  while,  by  many  others,  that 
impropriety  is  tacitly  admitted  by  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  them  at 
that  period.  When,  however,  the  disease  is  about  passing,  or  has  passed 
into  the  second  stage— when  the  febrile  period  is  declining  or  has  subsided, 
and  symptoms  of  an  unpromising  character  indicate  the  continuance  or  aggra- 
vation of  the  danger,  blisters  to  the  ankles,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  will 
often  prove  serviceable  on  revulsive  or  stimulant  principles,  thereby  trans- 
lating the  irritation  or  congestion  from  the  internal  organs,  or  preventing  the 
depression  of  the  vital  powers.  They  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  at  this  stage  by  writers  of  this  city  and  other  parts.* 

»  Rush,  iii.  158,  226;  Caldwell  (1805),  p.  110;  Deyeie,  pp.  271-287;  Waring,  p.  76; 
MansoD,  p.  186;  Irvine,  p.  40;  O'Halloran,  p.  91;  Gilbert,  p.  83;  Bally,  p.  568;  Au- 
douard,  p.  815 ;  Towne,  p.  24  ;  Moseley,  p.  472;  Barnwell,  p.  884  ;  Catel,  p.  24 ;  Imray 
liii.  88;  Gillespie,  p.  84;  Morean  de  Jonnes,  p.  180;  Joubert,  p.  978;  Fev.  of  Cayenne 
in  1850,  p.  181 ;  Dntroulau,  in  Rufz,  p.  61. 
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At  a  later  period  of  the  attack,  when  symptomi  of  prostration  present  them- 
selves,  blisters  are  often  resorted  to  in  co^janction  with  other  Btimnlating  snd 
exciting  means;  and  though  often  failing,  and  sometimes  occasioning  some  of 
the  nnpleasuit  effects  mentioned,  they  not  nnfreqnentlj  contribute  in  arousing 
the  sinking  energies  of  the  system.' 

Such  being  the  case  in  the  adranced  or  collapse  stsg^  of  the  disease,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  perceiying  the  applicability  of  blisters  in  the  early 
period  of  the  several  varieties  of  the  congestive  form,  when  the  great  object 
Is,  while,  or  before,  unloading  the  overloaded  vessels,  to  restore  action  to  the 
external  surface,  and  promote  excitement  in  the  general  circulation  and  the 
nervous  system.  Dr.  Cnrrie  (p.  60)  and  others,  found  them  useful  in  such 
cases  during  our  epidemics;  uid  though  failing  often  to  produce  vesication  or 
proper  inflammation,  from  the  extreme  torpor  and  insensibility  of  the  skin, 
and  though  sometimes  giving  rise  to  unpleasant  effects,  they  have  met  the 
favour,  under  like  circumstances,  of  the  highest  authorities  in  other  parts  of 
our  country,  in  Europe,  and  in  tropical  regions — ^Dickson,  R.  Jackson, 
Wilson,  Kelly,  Harrison,  and  Ralph. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  the  main  advantage  derived  from  blisters  in  the 
treatment  of  the  yellow  fever  results  fh)m  their  efficacy  in  moderating  or 
removing  the  irritation  and  inflammation  of  particular  organs.  Of  these  no 
one,  as  we  have  seen,  suffers  more  generally  and  severely  than  the  stomach- 
often  in  the  early,  but  more  usually  at  a  later  period — as  marked  by  pain 
and  heat,  and  especially  by  incessant  nausea  and  vomiting.  To  relieve  these 
symptoms  when  they  occur  in  the  second  stage,  or  in  the  first,  if  the  febrile 
excitement  does  not  ran  high,  blisters  to  the  epigastrium  or  spine  are  focnd 
highly  useful.  They  prove  so,  even  when  useless  in  other  respects,  and  hence 
have  been  recommended  in  such  cases  by  almost  every  writer  on  the  disease^ 
even  by  those  who  object  to  them  in  every  other  respect.* 

Similar  results  are  obtained  from  blisters  in  the  affection  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes,  which  sometimes  attends  on  the  various  stages  of  the  fever— 
headache,  delirium,  stupor,  or  coma.  Applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  the 
occiput  or  the  upper  extremities,  they  often  produce  a  decidedly  beneficial 
effect — removing  the  irritation  of  the  cerebral  organs,  or  dispersing  the  con- 
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gestire  state  of  its  vessels.*  Pain  in  the  region  of  the  thorax,  whether  origin- 
ating from  a  morbid  condition  of  the  lungs  or  thoracic  mnscles,  is  snccess- 
fallv  met  bj  blisters  to  the  affected  parts;'  while  the  rachialgia,  the  source  of 
80  much  suffering  to  the  patient,  is  sometimes  relieved  by  the  same  means.' 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  produce  decided  vesication  in  order  to  obtain 
from  blisters  the  effect  desired.  Much  benefit  will  often  ensue  from  their 
action  as  rubefacients.  In  all  cases,  indeed,  in  which  such  minor  and  temporary 
effects  will  suffice,  as  well  as  in  those  in  which  a  more  extensive  and  perma- 
nent inflammation  of  the  skin  would  be  likely  to  occasion  some  of  the  unplea- 
sant results  alluded  to  above,  it  will  be  safer  to  abstain  from  doing  more  than 
reddening  and  irritating  the  surface.  By  this  means,  a  revulsive  action  is 
obtained  without  risk  of  gangrene,  soreness,  and  hemorrhage,  while  room  is 
left  for  renewing  the  effect  when  it  subsides  too  soon  (Catliot,  p.  295). 
There  are  not  wanting  those  who,  as  a  general  rule,  prefer  this  to  any  mode 
of  using  blisters,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  aim  at  producing  complete  vesication. 

Sinapisms. — For  similar  reasons,  as  also  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  their 
effects,  sinapisms  may  be  usefully  substituted  to  blisters,  and  should  always 
be  preferred  when  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  calls  for  a  protnpt  and 
energetic  treatment.  They  are  particularly  useful  to  tranquillize  the  stomach, 
and  remove  local  pain;  and,  in  congestive,  as  well  as  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  ordinary  cases,  to  invite  excitement  to  the  surface,  and  arouse  the 
failing  power  of  the  nervous  and  arterial  systems.  By  some  they  are  used 
early  to  counteract  congestion.*  "  Sinapisms,"  says  Dr.  Daniel,  of  Savan- 
nah, "  have  heretofore  been  used  for  their  rubefacient  virtue.  I  have  resorted 
to  them  to  inflame  the  skin.  Used  as  rubefacients,  they  are  certainly  in  some 
measure  revulsive ;  here  their  influence  is  usually  as  evanescent  as  the  dis- 
coloration which  they  produce.  Where  the  skin  is  inflamed,  and  that  inflam- 
mation continued,  the  revulsive  or  derivative  power  of  the  sinapism  is  per- 
manent, and  consequently  perpetuates  the  good  which  it  at  first  achieved. 
Heretofore,  the  sinapism  has  been  chiefly  resorted  to  in  moments  of  emerg- 
ency for  temporary  benefit.  Hereafter,  it  will  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  efficient  means  of  arresting  and  controlling  autumnal  fevers;  at  least, 
such  it  has  been  in  my  hands."  "Whether  the  pulse  be  full,  rapid,  irregular, 
and  frequent ;  or  thin,  feeble,  and  quick,  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  by 
sinapisms  improves  its  character,  and  approximates  it  most  nearly  to  a  healthy 
condition.  Whether  the  heat  of  the  system,  generally,  be  above  or  below  the 
grade  of  health,  the  successful  application  of  sinapisms  restores  it  much  ipore 
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iiMriy  to  its  oFdinarj  itandud.  Wbethtr  the  skin  be  bot^  bKih^  udA  dij^ 
or  cold,  shriTelled,  end  bedewed  with  ckminj  penpintioniy  the  ie<lemiBet.ioas 
prodaced  by  Bini^isins  Ytitj  much  improTe  its  conditioB."^  I  desbt  whether 
the  experience  of  others,  in  and  ont  of  Savannah,  will  JnitMy  the  praiese  thne 
bestowed  on  the  remedy  in  question ;  bnt  of  its  nseftdness  for  the  porpows 
mentioned  abore,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  In  the  oongestiTe 
form  it  is  of  rery  nsefol  application.  Dr.  Dickson,  in  snch  eases,  lias  the 
patient  placed  in  a  hot  bath,  rendered,  if  needs  be,  more  stimnlaat  by  the 
addition  of  common  salt,  spirits,  or  mnstard.  "On  taking  him  ont^"  he 
adds,  "  sinapisms,  or  rather  mustard  ponltices,  should  be  applied  ezteasiTely 
to  the  surface  of  the  patient,  the  epigastrium  especially  and  atong  the  spine^ 
the  ankles,  legs,  thighs,  and  arms.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  too  strongly  c€  the 
beneficial  eflbcts  of  this  mode  of  irritation  in  rousing  the  energies  of  the 
Tascular  and  sensorial  systems,  now  enfeebled  and  paralysed  to  the  greatest 
degree  consistent  with  Me."* 

Maxa, — ^By  some  writers,  in  this  country  and  Europe,  mozas  along  the 
course  of  the  spine  hare  been  proposed  and  used,  under  the  impression  that 
the  spinal  marrow  was  the  seat  of  the  disease.  (H  this  practice  little  need  be 
said.  It  has  nerer  been  tried  here,  and  probably  never  will  be.  Dr.  ThcHuas 
recommends  it,  and  directs  the  applicatbn  to  be  made  not  only  to  the  q>ine, 
but  to  the  epigastric  region  also ;  only,  however,  in  cases  in  which  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  irritation  thereby  produced  will  he  superior  to  that 
existing  in  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  stomach.  He  cites  cases,  one  of  whidi 
got  well,  whether  in  consequence  or  in  spite  of  the  remedy  does  not  appear." 
Dr.  Thomas,  it  should  be  stated,  is  of  opinion  that  the  spinal  marrow  and 
brain  are  always  the  seat  of  a  strong  inflammation  or  irritation  in  the  yellow 
fever,  but  that  this  inflammation  or  irritation,  like  every  other  that  may  occur, 
is  secondary,  and  does  not  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  disease.^  Others 
have  suggested  the  use  of  the  same  means.^  Moreau  de  Jonn^s  informs  us 
that  it  was  tried  at  Martinique  in  1802,  but  that  the  only  result  obtained  from 
it  was  to  increase  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  (pp.  130, 131). 

Actual  GauUry, — In  cases  attended  with  great  nervous  irritation,  delirium, 
and  convulsions,  Valentin,  other  means  failing,  had  recourse  to  the  actual 
cautery  applied  to  the  summit  of  the  head  or  occiput'  In  a  work  specially 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  remedial  effects  of  that  powerful  agent,  that 
writer  relates  several  of  the  cases  of  fever  in  which  he  used  it  advantage- 
ouslj.  He  admits,  however — and  every  one  who  examines  the  details  into 
which  he  enters  will  coincide  with  him — that  the  disease  in  those  cases  was 
not  exactly  yellow  fever ;  and  that  while  the  cautery  applied  to  the  occiput 
appeared  to  act  beneficially  in  them,  it  failed  to  produce  tBe  effect  in  other 

1  Obserrations  upon  Automnal  Ferers,  pp.  108, 112. 

«  Elemente  of  Med.,  p.  283. 

»  Tr.  de  la  Fi^Tre  Jaune,  p.  97,  let  edit  *  lb.,  p.  187. 

*  Bally,  in  Rep.  on  Ferer  of  Barcelona,  1821,  p.  586;  Andooard,  p.  817. 

•  Tr.  de  la  Fi*?re  Janne  d'Am^que,  p.  221. 
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instaDces  of  a  less  problematical  character.*  The  same  remedj  was  proposed, 
bat  not  used,  by  Dr.  Fran9ois,  whose  early  experience  in  the  yellow  fever 
was  derived  in  St.  Domingo,  and  who,  after  a  profound  examination  of  the 
Bobject,  came  to  the  wise  conclusion  that  the  disease  is  located  in  the  cere- 
bellum (!),  and  may  be  controlled  by  the  action  of  fire  applied  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  that  organ.' 

Stimuli  and  Tonics. — At  the  period  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Brunonian 
doctrine^ — when  the  yellow,  like  every  other  fever,  was  regarded  as  invariably 

« 

of  a  typhoid  character,  the  result  of  direct  prostration  of  the  vital  powers — 
stimuli  constituted  the  favourite  or  main  instrumentcT  of  treatment,  and  were 
resorted  to  in  all  stages  of  the  disease — even  from  the  outset  of  the  attack. 
Id  this  city,  during  the  epidemic  of  1*793,  Dr.  Rush  at  first  had  recourse  to 
wine,  brandy,  aromatics,  and  other  articles  of  kindred  nature  (p.  125).  Stimu- 
lants have  been  freely  used  by  other  American  physicians,  at  different  seasons 
and  in  different  places.'  They  have  also  been  resorted  to  in  Spain  and  the 
West  Indies,*  after  slight  or  no  preparation.  **  During  a  certain  period  of 
the  war  of  1793,"  says  Dr.  Jackson,  **  stimulation  by  wine  and  brandy  was 
often  carried  to  excess  in  British  military  hospitals,  even  from  the  beginning 
of  the  disease."  But  the  experience  of  the  profession  generally — not  in  one 
country  only,  but  in  all — ^has  taught,  what  indeed  our  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  in  its  early  stage,  ought  to  have  indicated,  that  the  stimulating 
treatment  is  not  calculated  to  meet  the  indications.  In  this  city  it  failed  com- 
pletely ;  and  the  results  elsewhere  have  not  proved  of  a  different  kind,  when- 
ever the  case  was  marked  by  symptoms  of  febrile  reaction.  In  this  variety 
of  the  disease,  the  stimulating  plan  cannot,  and  does  not,  fail  generally  to 
increase  the  inflammatory  condition  of  organs  implicated,  and  of  the  system 
at  large ;  and  if  not  always  of  fatal  tendency,  it  is  almost  invariably  injurious, 
and  never  necessary.  Hence,  though  still  upheld  by  a  few  physicians  as  safe 
and  proper,  stimulants,  in  the  early  period  of  the  variety  in  question,  are  con- 
demned by  most  writers,  and  silently  ignored  by  a  still  larger  number."  In 
cases,  however,  in  which,  at  the  outset,  the  reaction  is  feeble  or  deficient — in 
some  of  the  modifications  of  the  congestive  variety — stimulants  are  sometimes 
required.^  They  tend  to  arouse  the  energies  of  the  vascular  and  nervous 
systems,  and  induce  a  healthful  reaction ;  and  are  admissible  even  when  bleed- 
ing and  other  modes  of  depletion  are  employed  to  empty  the  congested  or- 
gans, and  thereby  enable  them  to  perform  their  natural  functions.    I  am  fully 

*  M^moire  et  Obserr.  concemant  lea  boDS  efifets  da  Caut^re  actael  appUqu6  sur  la  Tete, 
pp.  17,  56,  67. 

*  Obs.  et  R^fl.  snr  la  Fi^yre  Jaune,  Joamal  de  M^d.  of  Corvisart,  &o.,  vol.  yii. 
»  Daniel,  p.  116,  &c. ;  TuDy,  p.  828. 

*  Rochoux,  p.  648 ;  Arejula,  p.  191,  &o. 

^  Powell,  p.  13 ;  Savar^sy,  p.  301 ;  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  p.  131 ;  Dayidson,  L  166;  Gayoo, 
Arch.  G6n.,  xii.  634,  635;  lb.,  R^ponse  4  M.  Lefort,  pp.  39,  40. 

*  Jackson,  Sketch,  i.  299 ;  Rush,  iii.  126,  &c. ;  Williams,  p.  31 ;   £.  H.  Smith,  p.  141 ; 
Bayley,  p.  Ill ;  Desperri^re,  p.  86;  Waring,  p.  63. 

7  Jackson,  i.  301 ;  Carrie,  pp.  62,  64 ;  Wood,  i.  313 ;  Imraj,  IxIt.  329 ;  Caldwell,  Mem., 
1826,  p.  166;  Wilson,  pp.  11-14;  Merrill,  iii.  226;  Chishohn,  Charleston  JooriL.^ i.  4gfL« 
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aware  that,  in  not  a  few  cases  of  even  the  congestiye  form,  the  early  use  of 
stimnli  are  not  only  unnecessary,  bnt  improper;  and  willingly  anite  in  the 
censure  they  have  encountered  from  physicians  of  oar  coantry  and  elsewhere.* 

Dr.  Rash,  in  exemplification  of  the  impropriety  of  the  practice,  remarks : 
**  The  system,  in  certain  states  of  malignant  fever,  resembles  a  man  straggling 
beneath  a  load  of  two  hundred  weight,  who  is  able  to  lift  bat  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five.  In  order  to  assist  him,  it  will  be  to  no  purpose  to  attempt  to 
infuse  additional  vigour  into  his  muscles  by  the  use  of  the  whip  and  of  strong 
drink.  Every  exertion  will  serve  only  to  waste  his  strength.  In  this  sitnation, 
let  the  pockets  of  the  man  be  emptied  of  their  contents,  and  let  him  be  stripped 
of  so  much  of  his  clothing  as  to  reduce  his  weight  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
pounds,"  and  "he  will  rise  from  the  ground"  (p.  163).  Nevertheless,  though 
stimulants  are  not  generally  adequate  to  the  removal  of  the  congestive  state 
of  the  organs,  and  other  means  are  required  for  the  purpose,  they  may  be 
and  are  sometimes  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  reanimating  the  failing 
powers  of  the  system. 

With  these  exceptions,  stimulants  are  only  admissible  in  the  advanced  or 
sinking  stage  of  the  disease,  when,  although  not  generally  successful,  they 
deserve  to  be  tried,  and  are  often  required  in  very  large  doses.  In  few  eases 
do  they  prove  beneficial,  or  even  safe,  in  the  second  stage,  or  that  of  remis- 
sion or  metaptosis,  tending,  as  they  then  do,  to  irritate  the  stomach  and  excite 
unduly  and  unnecessarily  the  system  at  large.  Nothing  but  a  marked  state  of 
general  debility  can  justify  their  use,  or,  at  least,  a  resort  to  any  but  such  as 
are  of  a  mild  character.  But  when  this  stage  has  passed  oflf,  and  symptoms 
of  threatening  dissolution  present  themselves,  stimulants  are  called  for,  and 
are  sometimes  instrumental  in  sustaining  the  powers  of  life  or  mitigating  par- 
ticular symptoms,  and  thereby  enabling  the  patient  to  outlive  the  period  of 
duration  of  the  disease." 

For  this  purpose  various  means  have  been  used.  By  many,  capsicum  has 
been  used  and  much  approved  of.^  Dr.  Wright,  whose  communication,  under 
date  of  December  10,  1794,  is  to  be  found  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Medical 
Facts  and  Observations^  says:  ** Hitherto,  the  black  vomiting  has  usually 
been  considered  as  a  fatal  symptom,  and  a  remedy  to  obviate  it  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  amongst  physicians.  To  whom  the  happy  idea  of  such  a 
remedy  in  the  capsicum  is  owing,  I  have  not  yet  learned  ;  but  he  merits  the 
thanks  of  his  country  and  of  mankind"  (p.  12).  Capsicum,  according  to 
Dr.  Dickson,  is  one  of  the  safest  and  best  stimulants.     He  objects  to  its 

'  Rush,  p.  153;  Merrill,  ix.  251. 

2  Harrison,  ii.  335;  Curric,  Fever  of  1793,  p.  52,  &c. ;  Copland,  iii.  185;  Paton,  Lan- 
cet, 1853,  ii.  288 ;  Imray,  liii.  88 ;  lb.,  Ixiv.  529 ;  Ralph,  ii.  86;  Anderson,  p.  46  ;  Devere. 
pp.  273-275;  ^Vmold,  p.  54;  Joubert,  p.  973;  Hillary,  p.  156;  Moseley,  p.  4G0;  Bruce, 
p.  282;  Dcsportes,  i.  201 ;  Lefoulon,  p.  90;  Bally,  p.  561. 

5  Daniel,  p.  116;  Wright,  see  Chisholm,  i.  462;  lb..  Facts  and  Observ.,  vii.  11 ;  lb., 
Ann.  of  Med.,  ii.  244;  McLean,  pp.  144,  169;  Wood,  i.  313;  Dickson,  Elem.  of  Med., 
p.  281  ;  Tully,  p.  330;  Dickinson,  p.  166;  Drummond,  in  Valentin,  p.  24;  Bajley,  p. 
112;  Copland,  iii.  183;  J.  H.  Dickson,  in  Doughty,  p.  43;  Arch.  Smith,  Ixxxii.  201. 
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exhibition  while  the  febrile  excitement  continues ;  bat  as  soon  as  that  has 
subsided,  it  may  be  administered.  The  pill,  he  says,  is  its  best  form,  but  even 
that  may  occasion  an  unpleasant  burning,  and  require  to  be  desisted  from. 

Few  have  bestowed  higher  praise  on  this  article  than  Dr.  Daniell,  of 
Savannah.  After  informing  us  that  he  is  much  at  a  loss  for  a  phrase  by 
which  to  mark  its  character,  as  he  is  unable  to  find  a  proper  class  for  it — 
that  it  is  so  essentially  different  from  every  other  article  of  the  materia  medica 
as  to  be  entitled  to  a  place  by  itself,  and  that  it  certainly  partakes  of  some 
of  the  qualities  of  both  a  stimulant  and  a  tonic,  and  yet  its  prominent  virtue 
differs  from  both.  Dr.  Daniell  remarks,  that  to  a  system  suffering  under  the 
debilitating  influence  of  fever,  the  Cayenne  pepper  imparts  an  energy,  a 
warmth  and  a  tone  entirely  peculiar  to  itself,  without  ever  producing  an 
undu^  or  injurious  excitement,  if  that  may  be  so  called,  which  approximates 
the  debilitated  and  overpowered  energies  of  the  system  nearer  to  a  state  of 
health,  though  still  below  it.  ''Its  pungency  on  the  palate  has  certainly 
given  to  Cayenne  pepper  a  character  for  harshness  wholly  unmerited,  and 
daily  disproved  in  its  extensive  application  to  culinary  purposes,  and  table 
use.  In  no  part  of  my  practice  have  I  found  so  much  difficulty  in  overcoming 
the  prejudices  of  patients."  He  uses  this  article  in  the  form  of  infusion  (say 
a  tablespoonful  of  the  powdered  Cayenne  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  of 
which,  from  a  tablespoonful  to  a  wineglassful  may  be  given  every  hour,  or, 
in  extremis f  oftener,  according  to  circumstances) ;  and  states  that  patients 
frequently  express  the  comfortable  feelings  which  this  article  produces  upon 
the  stomach ;  and  especially  where  great  gastric  distress  had  existed.  Dr. 
Dahiell  further  says :  "  Cayenne  pepper  comes  admirably  in  aid  of  sinapisms 
in  equalizing  the  circulation  and  heat,  and  preparing  the  system  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  serpentaria  or  bark,  or  both.  It  is  equally  important  in 
removing  the  cold  stage  of  adynamic  fevers,  and  in  sustaining  the  system 
against  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm.  It  gives  elasticity  and  moisture  to 
the  hot,  harsh,  dry  skin ;  and  has  a  powerful  influence  in  checking  profuse 
cold,  and  clammy  perspirations.  It  comes  admirably  in  aid  of  sinapisms,  in 
relieving  determinations  to  the  brain,  as  indicated  by  headache  and  dilated 
pupils.  It  has  a  decided  tendency  to  remove  the  dry,  rough  condition  of  the 
tongue." 

Dr.  Arch.  Smith  in  like  manner  speaks  highly  of  this  article.  He  combined 
it  with  camphor  and  opium,  as  prescribed  by  Dr.  Copland.  In  a  vast  number 
of  cases,  according  to  him,  this  practice  was  attended  with  the  best  effects ;  for 
it  kept  up  the  vigour  of  the  circulation,  at  least  to  the  degree  of  not  allowing 
the  surface  or  extremities  to  become  cold,  and  of  preventing  the  realization 
of  the  often  threatened  exudation  of  black  vomit.* 

Some  have  thought  well  of  serpentaria.*  Brandy,  Madeira,  and  other  wines, 

1  Edinb.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Jouni.,  IxxxiL  201. 

«  Powell,  p.  14 ;  DeTeze,  p.  271 ;  Brace,  p.  281 ;  Tully,  p.  829 ;  Monges,  ii.  67;  Daniell, 
p.  119;  Hillary,  p.  161;  Barnwell,  p.  882;  A.  Hosack,  p.  89;  Bally,  p.  662;  Flores,  in 
Fellowes,  p.  814;  Valentin,  p.  210;  Dariste,  p.  197;  Chalmers,  L  165. 
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ar^  often  necessary,  and  reqaired  in  notable  quantity.  Of  the  latter,  cbanin 
pagne  has  been  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  R.  Jackson,  as  having  advan- 
tages  over  all  others.  Ralph  (p.  86)  and  Paton  (p.  288)  also  speak  well  of 
it ;  and,  in  regard  to  its  effects,  Dr.  Imray  remarks  that  few  articles  were 
foand  to  answer  so  well — ^its  exciting  action  being  more  diffusive  and  rs^id 
than  that  of  other  wines,  while  it  was  more  likely  to  sit  on  the  stomach  (liiL 
88).  It  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  this  country.*  The  experience 
in  this  city,  daring  the  later  epidemics,  is  rather  favourable  to  its  employ* 
ment,  and  in  confirmation  of  the  views  of  Dr.  Imray.  Dr.  Blair  gives  the 
preference  to  hock.  "Of  all  cordials,"  he  says,  "the  best  is  Rhenish  wine." 
**  When  of  good  quality,  it  is  retained  when  everything  else  is  rejected,  and 
it  is  universally  liked  by  the  patients.  I  have  seen  the  most  excellent  effects 
from  its  use,  and  have  often  given  it  to  the  extent  of  two  bottles  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  I  believe  it  has  saved  many  lives,  and  I  know  of  no  adequate 
substitute  for  it"  (p.  112).  Dr.  B.  adds  that  the  flavour  of  the  wine  should 
be  marked,  yet  delicate.  "If  it  sensibly  effervesces  with  the  carbonates,  it  ii 
useless,  for  it  will  not  only  be  rejected  by  the  stomach,  but  disliked  by  the 
patient"  (p.  112). 

Impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  supposed  analogy  existing  between  the 
poison  of  yellow  fever  and  that  of  the  viper.  Dr.  Bally,  many  years  ago,  sug- 
gested the  use,  internal  and  external,  of  ammonia  (p.  552).  In  1823,  he 
and  his  colleagues,  Drs.  Pariset  and  Francois,  in  their  accounts  of  the  epi- 
demic of  Barcelona,  reiterated  the  snggestion  on  similar  grounds;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  derived  much  benefit  from  the  remedy.  Dr.  R. 
Jackson  enumerates  it  as  "among  the  most  powerful  of  eflBcient stimulants," 
available  in  this  disease — adding,  however,  that  as  its  effects  are  of  short 
duration,  it  can  only  be  beneficial  in  the  hands  of  those  who  narrowly  watch, 
or  in  a  manner  nurse  the  sick  (i.  302).  In  this  country,  it  has  been  used  by 
TuUy  (p.  332),  and  others ;  Wood  (i.  313)  speaks  of  it ;  Arnold  (p.  54), 
Valentin  (p.  213),  Savaresy  (p.  321),  Copland  (iii.  185),  and  Wilson  (p.  29), 
do  so  likewise,  and  I  have  seen  it  answer  a  good  purpose,  both  as  a  stima- 
laut  and  a  tranquillizer  of  gastric  irritability. 

Dr.  Blair  found  that  when  the  stomach  would  bear  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  musk  in  combination,  the  effect  was  highly  beneficial.  Ten  grains  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  thirty  grains  of  musk  were  an  ordinary  dose, 
which  was  frequently  repeated.  In  some  rare  cases,  wherein  the  heat  of  the 
extremities  persisted  during  the  third  stage,  the  aq.  ammon.  acetat.,  with  an 
excess  of  ammonia  and  hydriodate  of  potash  in  solution  was  often  used  and 
retained  with  salutary  effect  (p.  112).  Camphor^  alone,  or  combined  with 
musk  or  other  substances  of  kindred  nature,  has  been  used  and  recommended. 

'  Anderson,  Trans,  of  Alabama  State  Med.  Society,  1854,  p.  46. 

*  Morcau  de  Jonnes,  p.  180;  Rochoux,  p.  648;  rowell,  p.  14;  Deyfeie,  p.  271;  Da- 
riste,  p.  206;  Gilbert,  80;  Bruce,  p.  281;  Barnwell,  p.  385;  Pariset,  p.  684;  Valentin, 
p.  210;  Copland,  iii.  183;  Arnold,  p.  64;  Leblond,  p.  119;  Lefoulon,  pp.  92,  379;  I>e«- 
perriere,  p.  81 ;  Savardsy,  p.  321 ;  H.  McLean,  p.  109  ;  Arch.  Smith,  lixxii.  201 ;  Pug- 
net,  p.  367. 
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More  lately  the  chloride  of  sodiam  has  been  found  nsefol,  as  a  stimulant 
and  antispasmodic  when  nervous  symptoms  set  in.  It  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Levacher  (pp.  99,  100).  Dr.  Imray  remarks  that  it  was  used  with  the  hap- 
piest effect  by  Mr.  Millengen  in  the  Military  Hospital  of  Dominica,  during 
the  epidemic  of  that  island,  when  bleeding  from  the  gums  had  taken  place. 

It  was  administered  by  injection  as  well  as  by  the  mouth.*  Dr.  Thomas,  of 
New  Orleans,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  this  remedy  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  disease.  The  salutary  effect  was  particularly  marked  during  the  epide- 
mics of  183*7  and  1839,  and  such  as  to  induce  Dr.  T.  to  regard  the  chloride 
as  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  in  the  management  of  that  period  of  the 
disease.  It  acts  both  by  its  stimulant  and  antiseptic  qualities  (pp.  106, 12*7) ; 
and  several  of  the  cases  reported  by  Thomas  in  the  last  edition  of  his  work, 
appear  to  bear  him  out  fully  in  the  praise  bestowed  upon  the  remedy. 

As  a  stimulant  and  nervine,  stilphuric  ether  has  long  held  its  place  among 
the  remedies  appropriate  in  the  third  or  last  stage  of  the  yellow  fever.  It  is 
found  beneficial,  in  some  cases,  for  the  mitigation  or  removal  of  hiccough  or 
symptoms  of  kindred  nature.' 

The  atonic  condition  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  yellow 
fever,  as  indicated  by  prostration  of  strength,  difficulty  of  breathing,  passive 
hemorrhage,  insensibility  of  the  skin,  slowness  and  weakness  o^  the  pulse, 
and  the  like,  ^has  suggested  the  use  of  the  sulphate  of  strychnia.  This 
remedy  appears  to  have  been  first  employed  by  Dr.  Rouanet,  of  New  Or- 
leans, during  the  epidemic  which  visited  that  city  in  184T.  He  prescribed 
it  in  doses  of  a  sixteenth  of  a  grain  every  three  hours,  gradually  increasing 
the  amount  to  a  half  grain,  or  even  a  grain,  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Thomas,  he  speaks  highly  of  its  success.* 

Having  obtained  a  decided  benefit  from  this  remedy,  during  the  period  of 
prostration,  Dr.  Rouanet  ventured  to  prescribe  it  in  other  stages,  and  in  the 
several  forms  of  the  disease.  But,  although  some  patients  recovered  who 
had  taken  it  from  the  outset  of  the  attack,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  strych- 
nia will  be  found  serviceable  only  when  administered  during  the  stage  of 
prostration.  To  this  remedy  he  attributes  the  recovery  of  several  of  his  pa- 
tients. Dr.  Thomas,  already  cited,  from  whom  we  derive  these  facts,  has 
likewise  used  the  strychnia  in  several  unpromising  cases  of  the  disease  with 
results  such  as  to  impress  him  with  an  exalted  idea  of  its  efficacy  (p.  237, 

&c.). 

Of  opium,  as  a  sedative  agent,  I  have  already  spoken.  Although  highly 
extolled  by  a  few  physicians,  as  very  useful  in  the  treatment  of  the  yellow 
fever,  it  is  now  so  generally  disc^ed,  except  occasionally  to  relieve  restless- 

I  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonrn.,  Iziv.  829. 

'  Poissonnier,  Mai.  des  Gens  de  Mer.,  p.  851;  BaUj,  p.  548;  Chisholm,  L  869;  Floret^ 
in  Fellowea,  p.  314;  McArthur,  p.  858;  Devbze,  p.  274;  Dazille,  p.  49;  Tully,  p.  882; 
Osgood,  p.  59;  Arejola,  p.  191;  Powell,  p.  14;  Pariset,  p.  584;  Ralph,  it  89;  Valentin, 
p.  210;  B.  Jackson,  p.  802;  Gillespie,  p.  76;  Arnold,  p.  54;  Townsend,  p.  212;  Wilson, 
p.  29;  Pagnet,  p.  867;  Finlay,  p.  21;  Lallemant,  p.  148. 

>  See  Thomas,  pp.  287,  240. 
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ness  and  mental  dejection,  that  nothing  more  need  be  said  on  the  subject. 
By  some,  not  a  little  reliance  is  placed  apon  it  in  reference  to  its  stimulating 
effects  in  the  sinking  stage,  though  more  particularly  in  the  congestive  form 
of  the  disease.  Among  these  we  may  cite  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Charleston.  On 
this  subject  that  distinguished  physician  remarks :  "  I  hare  fonnd  opium  one 
of  my  most  available  excitants ;  but  it  must  be  administered  boldly,  and  its 
effects  kept  up  by  repetition.  I  was  led  to  its  use  bj  the  obTions  analogy 
which  in  one  case  I  found  to  exist  between  the  actual  condition  of  the  {patient 
and  that  with  which  I  was  so  familiar  in  delirium  tremens.  This  patient,  a 
gentleman  of  the  most  correct  habits — temperate  and  stndions — lay  feeble 
and  almost  unconscious,  trembling,  and  muttering,  and  moaning,  while  the 
blood  oozed  constantly  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  He  was  restless,  sleep> 
less,  and  highly  incoherent ;  he  took  opium,  in  three-grain  doses,  at  an  interral 
of  two  hours,  for  some  time,  while  his  strength  was  supported  by  the  iofjo, 
cinchona)  with  mucilages  and  brandy.     He  recovered."* 

As  a  stimulant  in  the  latter  stages  of  ordinary  cases,  and  also  in  virtoe  of 
its  diuretic  effects,  the  spirits  of  turpentine  has  sometimes  been  used  with 
advantage.  In  congestive  cases,  it  is  also  viewed  as  highly  serviceabk.' 
Dr.  Dickson  states,  that  in  such  cases  it  is  an  invaluable  remedy,  and  that 
when  used  in  full  doses  it  is  doubly  serviceable,  as  indacing  a  safe  cathartie 
operation  on  the  bowels,  while  it  excites  the  system  most  agreeably  and 
quickly. 

The  turpentine  was  used  in  this  city  in  1805.  During  the  epidemic  of 
that  year,  Dr.  Physiek  gave  it  in  doses  of  ten  drops  every  two  hours,  ccn- 
bincd  with  a  little  molasses  or  syrup,  or  sweet  oil,  for  the  purpose  of  vWi- 
ing  vomiting.  Its  success,  in  several  cases,  was  encouraging.  Dr.  Kn4 
from  whom  we  learn  this  fact,  administered  it  with  success  in  the  la>i  >uz- 
of  the  disease,  and  by  Drs.  Church  and  Parrish  it  was  freely  em{»loy-i 
among  the  patients  of  the  City  Hospital,  in  considerable  doses,  both  hj  tie 
mouth  and  in  injections.'  The  effects  obtained  with  it  in  that  insiitutm 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  of  such  marked  beneflt  as  to  have  acquired  for 
it  a  high  degree  of  confidence.  In  the  year  1820,  the  remedy  wa^  a-zri 
introduced  into  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  and  for  a  time,  under  the  Liri 
patronage  of  Prof  Chapman,  acquired  considerable  reputation.  On  -.i'i 
occasion,  it  was  not  prescribed  simply  to  quiet  the  stomach,  or  as  a  cumna 
stimulant  to  invigorate  the  failing  powers  of  life.  It  was  raised  to  the  raL% 
of  a  specific.  Dr.  Jackson,  the  historian  of  the  epidemic  of  that  sti-  r. 
states  the  grounds  upon  which  the  practice  was  founded.  The  siouiaoh.  '■-? 
remarks,  being  considered  the  part  of  the  system  in  which  the  morbid  a«:::'>^ 
first  commences,  and  from  which  it  is  diffused  by  sympathetic  or  as-.^Lai 
action  to  all  the  other  portions,  it  was  believed  possible  to  strike  at  tin'  ■:> 
ease  in  its  strong  hold.     The  excitation  of  counter  action  in  af^ectil)^^  fr^- 

>  Elements  of  Med.,  p.  283. 

*  Wilson,  pp.  20,  3o-6;  Dickson,  op.  cit,  p.  283 ;  Ralph,  ii.  90 ;  Wood,  i.  315 
3  Rush,  iv.  9G,  97. 
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local  irritations,  is  founded  on  the  best  established  and  most  approved  prin- 
ciples in  medicine.  Blisters  are  the  best  remedies  for  erysipelatous,  and 
some  species  of  phlegmonous  inflammation.  Turpentine  for  the  healing  of 
bums,  and  Cayenne  pepper  in  some  cases  of  angina.  It  was  conceived, 
therefore,  that  an  irritation  excited  in  the  stomach,  might  establish  a  new 
action,  different  from  that  produced  by  the  poison  that  occasions  malignant 
fever.  On  this  principle  it  was,  that  the  free  and  liberal  exhibition  of  the 
oil  of  turpentine  was  commenced  at  the  City  or  Fever  Hospital.  It  was 
there  combined  with  some  other  essential  oil — the  usual  prescription  being 

01.  terebinth.       .         .         .       Jviii. 
01.  menth.  .        .        4        .      Ji. 

Of  this  mixture,  thirty  drops  were  administered  every  hour  (pp.  69,  70). 

It  was  used  also  in  private  practice  by  other  physicians ;  but  neither  in  the 
city  nor  at  the  hospital  was  the  success  such  as  to  entitle  the  remedy  to  more 
confidence  than  it  had  acquired  at  former  periods.  Of  twenty-one  cases  in 
which  it  was  administered,  according  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Jackson,  twelve 
recovered  and  nine  died.  On  this  subject,  Dr.  J.  remarks  that  the  practice 
at  the  hospital,  where  turpentine  was  then  the  favourite  remedy,  was  more 
frequently  successful  than  in  the  city.  But,  he  properly  adds,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance is  not  attributable  to  any  superiority  in  that  or  any  other  remedy 
employed  ;  for  it  has  uniformly  occurred  in  every  preceding  epidemic.  More 
natural  is  it  to  attribute  the  result  to  the  influence  of  a  pore  and  salubrious 
atmosphere,  constant  medical  attention,  and  good  and  faithful  nursing,  as 
also  to  the  circumstance  that  in  several  of  the  hospital  cases  the  disease  was 
of  the  milder  grades,  and  would  have  recovered  under  any  treatment  (p.  74). 

That  the  success  attributed  to  the  turpentine,  even  at  the  hospital  referred 
to,  may  fairly  be  called  in  question,  would  appear  from  the  testimony  of  the 
physician  charged  with  its  administration.  The  late  Professor  B.  R.  Bheese, 
then  house-surgeon  of  the  establishment,  in  a  letter  now  before  me,  dated 
March,  1828,  says:  "With  two  exceptions,  I  have  never  seen  the  ol.  tere- 
binth, employed  in  yellow  fever  to  advantage,  where  stimulants  were  not 
clearly  indicated,  and,  in  a  majority  of  these,  the  vol.  alkali  was  found  to  be 
retained  where  the  tereb.  was  rejected,  and  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  I 
infer,  therefore,  as  I  did  in  my  inaugural  dissertation  (not  published),  that, 
in  these  cases,  its  utility  depended  entirely  on  its  stimulant  properties." 
After  having  mentioned  one  case  in  which  it  seemed  to  be  useful.  Dr.  R. 
continues:  *'In  this  case  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  any  illustration  of 
the  utility  of  ol.  tereb.  in  yellow  fever  as  a  distinct  disease.  It  will,  and  did 
here  answer  particular  indications,  such  as  stimulation  of  the  circulatory, 
urinary,  and  gastric  systems;  but  it  is  a  moot  point  with  me  whether  other 
articles  would  not  meet  the  same  indications  much  more  readily."  ' 

During  the  memorable  epidemic  of  Savannah,  in  1820,  the  ol.  tereb.  was 
extensively  tried ;  but  the  success  was  more  than  doubtful.  After  remarking 
that  there  may  be  a  stage  of  the  disease  in  which  this  remedy  might  be  appli- 
cable. Dr.  Waring  states  Jhat  he  had  a  record  of  41  cases,  29  of  which  were 
marked  as  fair,  for  the  administration  of  remedies.    Of  the  whole  number,  8 


only  recovered  under  the  use  of  turpentine.  In  two  or  time  most  TiokBt 
And  maUgnant  InBtanoeB,  it  really  appeared  to  him  to  Iia?e  aaved  the  life  of 
the  patient ;  at  all  eTenta,  the  enre  was  accompliehed.  Dr.  Waring  italea 
that  hia  coUeagne,  Dr.  KoUock,  was  poaitively  againat  it,  and  that  in  aimllar 
eircnmatancea  he  would  not  administer  it  again.  "  In  ma^y  inataneea,  it  in- 
ereaMd  the  distressing  sensations  of  the  stomach ;  in  some  ft  brought  on  the 
burning  pain,  and  appeared  to  accelerate  the  symptoms  of  black  Tomiting. 
Tl^  patient  frequently  renuurked  that  it  burned  the  stomach  like  ooals  of  five 
instantly  after  swalh)wing  it  Yery  commonly,  it  tended  to  produce  »  dysen- 
teric state  of  the  bowels  with  a  tenesmus,  and,  in  all  such  instances,  it  un- 
questionably hastened  the  destruction  of  the  patient  by  augmenting  the 
degree  of,  inflammation^  (p.  64). 

The  turpentine  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Amiel,  who  used  it  at  Gibraltar,  in 
1814,  as  a  stimulant  and  diuretic  in  doses  of  80  drops  ereiy  two  hours.  Dr. 
A.  says  he  has  reason  to  beHeve  that  this  medicine  was  rery  usefU.^  The 
turpentine  is,  in  like  manner,  spoken  of  by  Copland  (ill.  181-8-4),  aa  of 
usefol  application  as  »  stimulant  and  astringent. 

Yery  recently,  this  remedy  has  again  been  brought  forward  as  an  inTulna- 
Ue  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  the  yellow  ferer,  in  a  communication  on  the 
snlfject  by  Mr.  James  Laird,  Surgeon  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  whose  experi- 
ence was  obtained  in  the  Bermuda  Naval  Hospital.  Mr.  Laird  attribntaa 
the  credit  for  originating  the  jpractlce  to  Dr.  Oilbert  King,  then  in  charge  of 
that  establishment  Dr.  King,  and  like  him  Mr.  Laird,  used  the  turpentine  in 
small  doses.  The  latter  does  not  consider  that  the  yellow  fever,  in  the  g^nersl 
sense  of  the  term,  can  be  considered  as  a  disease  of  the  inflammatory  diathe- 
sis ;  bat  rather,  primarily,  one  of  the  blood  itself.  The  turpentine  is  resorted 
to  conformably  to  these  pathological  views.  If  the  patient  had  received  no 
medicine  prior  to  admission,  the  prime  viae  were  cleared  out  by  a  purgative 
dose  of  calomel  or  blue  mass,  along  with  a  solation  of  Epsom  salts,  and  the 
turpentine  then  given  in  doses  of  twenty  minims  in  a  little  camphorated 
water,  three  times  a  day.  If  strangory  occurred,  which  was  rarely,  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre  was  added.  Small  doses  of  tincture  of  opium,  and  also  cas- 
tor oil,  were  occasionally  combined  with  it,  in  cases  attended  with  frequent 
bloody,  and  otherwise  vitiated  dejection,  or  in  an  opposite  state  of  the  bowels. 
Besides  these,  sinapisms  and  blisters  to  the  epigastrium,  emollient  enemata, 
and,  daring  the  stage  of  debility,  negus,  beef-tea,  and  cinchona  iiyections, 
were  resorted  to. 

The  remedy  is  thought  by  Mr.  Laird  to  be  particularly  indicated  by  the 
hemorrhagic  character  of  the  disease,  depending,  doubtless,  on  some  change 
either  in  the  chemical  or  vital  properties  of  the  blood ;  and  by  the  speedy 
embarrassment  of  the  different  excretory  functions,  particularly  that  of  the 
kidneys.  "Turpentine  is,  therefore,  a  mere  simple,  innocuous  remedy,  which, 
besides  its  sedative,  styptic,  and  antiseptic  properties,  possesses  also  the  pecu- 
liar power,  in  virtue  of  its  actions  on  the  secretions  and  excretions  gene- 

'  Amiel,  in  Johnson,  p.  260. 
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rally,  of  re-establishing  and  keeping  open  the  two  great  natural  drains  of 
the  system — ^those  of  the  skin  and  kidneys."  In  evidence  of  the  salutary 
effects  of  the  remedy,  Mr.  Laird  states,  in  a  note,  that  164  cases  treated 
without  it,  at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  of  Bermuda,  in  1843,  gave 
a  mortality  of  25,  or  1  in  6.6;  while  in  an  equal  number  in  whom  the  turpen- 
tine treatment  waa  pursued,  only  19  died,  or  one  in  8.6.*  The  total  number 
of  cases  treated  with  turpentine  at  the  Naval  Hospital  of  Bermuda,  from 
Stth  of  August  to  the  cessation  of  the  epidemic  in  December,  1843,  was 
882.  Of  these,  80  died,  or  1  in  11.  The  recoveries  from  black  vomit  were 
84.  In  1818,  there  were  106  cases  and  28  deaths,  or  1  in  3.8.  In  1819, 
the  number  of  cases  was  106,  and  of  deaths  25,  or  1  in  4.2 ;  and  in  1837, 
the  cases  amounted  to  140,  and  the  deaths  to  22,  or  1  in  6.4. 

We  learn,  also,  from  Dr.  A.  Smith,  that  the  turpentine  was  advantageously 
used  in  the  fever  which  prevailed  in  Peru  in  1854.  It  was  particularly  use- 
ful in  the  hemorrhagic  form  of  the  disease,  and,  "  when  practicable,  was  used 
towards  the  close  of  the  first  stage,  before  the  vital  powers  showed  signs  of 
sinking,  and,  therefore,  before  hemorrhage  or  black  vomit  had  actually  com- 
menced." **  The  result  of  the  turpentine  administered  in  doses  of  5i  by  the 
tnouth,  or  ^ss  by  the  anus  (in  the  advanced  stage),  several  times  daily,  saved 
not  fewer  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  race  admitted  in  the  Lazaretto  in 
the  last  stage  with  black  vomit,  while  the  same  remedy  had  but  comparatively 
little  power  of  curing  this  disease  in  the  white  or  European  race."* 

It  remains  to  be  stated,  on  the  subject  of  the  turpentine,  that  it  was  used 
in  several  cases  during  the  late  epidemic  of  this  city,  but  without  suflSciently 
perceptible  advantage  to  entitle  it  to  entire  confidence.  A  few  got  well 
under  its  use— one  after  throwing  up  the  black  vomit ;  but,  as  it  failed  in 
many  more  instances,  and  patients  got  well  without  using  it,  we  cannot  justi- 
fiably attribute  the  cure,  in  the  instances  mentioned,  to  its  agency. 

Peruvian  Bark, — Impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  existence  of,  or  tendency 
to,  putrefaction  in  the  disease,  or  from  a  desire  to  strengthen  and  invigorate 
the  system,  recourse  was  early  had  to  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other  remedies 
of  kindred  character.  By  many  in  former  times,  and  by  not  a  few  even  in 
our  own  days,  it  has  been  used  from  the  outset  of  the  disease,  after  more  or 
less  preparation  as  regards  the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  with  or 
without  stimuli,  according  to  the  particular  pathological  views  of  the  medical 
attendant.  It  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  Spanish  plan  of  treat- 
ment, pursued  not  only  in  the  Peninsula,  but  in  many  parts  of  America.  By 
most  of  the  French  commissioners  sent  at  various  periods  to  investigate  the 
epidemics  of  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Seville,  and  other  cities  of  Spain,  the  early 
use  of  bark  was  commended ;  and  in  the  West  Indies  it  has  enumerated  warm 
advocates."  Nor  is  it  less  true  that  in  this  country  writers  are  now  and  then 
encountered  who  place  much  reliance  on  the  same  means. 

>  Lond.  Lancet,  Oct  1853,  p.  298-800,  Am.  ed. 
'  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Ixxzii.  201. 

*  Bahi,  in  Pierquin,  p.  108 ;  Comoto,  M^m.  addr^ss^  an  juges  del  Real  Tribunal  del 
Conaolado  de  Vera  Crux — see  Humboldt;  Don  Jose  Ignaoio  Pombo,  NoHoias  variae  sobro 
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Notwithstanding  the  noted  respectability  of  many  of  those  by  whom  the 
use  of  bark,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  has  thns  been  advocated,  the 
well-ascertained  tonic  effect  of  the  remedy,  combined  with  our  knowledge  of 
the  inflammatory  or  irritative  nature  of  the  fever,  and  the  peculiar  condition 
in  the  gastric  organs  at  that  period,  would  alone  suffice  to  render  the  pro- 
priety of  the  course  doubtful ;  and  experience,  here  and  elsewhere,  has  tended 
to  confirm  what  theory  points  out.  In  1193,  the  cinchona  treatment  was  tried 
by  Dr.  Rush,  at  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Stevens,  of  Santa  Cruz,  but  was 
soon  laid  aside,  as  offensive  to  the  stomach  and  otherwise  injurious  (iii.  126, 
161,  227).  It  was  found  equally  so  by  Dr.  Currie  (1799,  p.  86)  and  others 
of  our  physicians.  Dr.  Bayley,  in  like  manner,  was  disappointed,  at  New 
York,  in  1796,  with  the  effect  of  the  remedy,  and  was  compelled  to  give  it 
up  (p.  105).  The  practice  was  abandoned  almost  everywhere ;  and,  from 
one  extremity  of  this  country  to  the  other,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  at  the 
present  moment,  one  physician  of  note  disposed  to  rely  on  the  exhibition  of 
bark — in  substance,  infusion,  or  tincture — during  the  stage  of  excitement,  or 
while  the  pulse  remains  active  and  the  skin  hot,  and  there  exist  signs  of  gas- 
tric irritation. 

Chisholm,  who  notices  the  practice  of  the  early  use  of  bark,  is  loud  in  its 
condemnation  (i.  365),  except  when  other  means  have  failed,  and  fears  are 
entertained  in  relation  to  the  issue  of  the  case.  He,  however,  used  it,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  in  the  form  of  injection.  Dr.  Steward,  of  Grenada, 
its  quoted  by  Chisholm  (p.  367),  also  failed  with  it.  Rochoui  (p.  648)  and 
Costa  (pp.  61,  62)  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute,  in  great  measure,  to  the  effects 
of  bark  and  other  tonic  and  stimulant  remedies,  so  generally  employed  at 
Barcelona  in  1821,  the  dreadful  mortality  which  occurred  there  on  that 
memorable  occasion.  And,  assuredly,  those  who,  while  recollecting  the  ap- 
palling loss  of  life  occasioned  by  the  disease  in  other  cities  of  Spain — at 
Malaga,  Xeres,  and  Carthagena,  for  example — will  be  told  that  physicians 
had  recourse  to  large  doses  of  Peruvian  bark  from  the  outset  of  the  attack, 
will  admit  that  the  result  obtained  was  not  encouraging.  In  cases,  however, 
characterized  from  the  outset  by  symptoms  of  prostration,  weak  pulse,  and 
cool  skin,  or  whenever  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  impart  tone  and  strength 
to  the  system  and  elicit  reaction,  the  bark,  in  substance  or  tincture,  finds  its 
application,  and  has  been  repeatedly  used  with  success.* 

By  some  physicians,  the  bark  has  been  administered  with  a  view  to  its  tonic 
and  febrifuge  effects,  as  soon  as  the  system  presents  signs  of  relaxation,  with- 

las  Quinas  Oflficinales;  Arejula,  pp.  15,  209,  291 ;  lb.,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  i. 
450;  Ljifuente,  Observaciones  Justificado,  &c.,  Aflo  1805,  p.  40;  Bobadilla,  in  Bally,  p. 
630;  Fellowes,  p.  318;  Blin,  p.  12;  Burnett,  p.  258;  Leblond,  pp.  12,  113;  Lefoulon, 
Preface  and  Introduction,  also,  pp.  84,  lOG,  329 ;  Pugnet,  p.  367 ;  Valentin,  p.  202 ;  Sa- 
Tar^'sy,  p.  301 ;  Pariset,  p.  587;  Cassan,  y.  97 ;  Daniell,  p.  121 ;  Audouard,  pp.  279,  288, 
290,  301 ;  Madrid,  Pt.  ii.  4,  iii.  18-20;  Guyon,  R^ponse  ti  M.  Lefort,  p.  20;  lb..  Arch.  Gen., 
xii.  634;  Kuhn  and  Stevens,  vide  Rush  and  Currie;  Tully,  p.  332;  Fran5oi8,  Corvisart's 
Journ.,  vii.  12,  13;  Repey,  Dissertation  sur  la  Fi^vre  Jaune  des  Antilles,  p.  33;  Moreau 
de  Jonn^  p.  131;  Gonzales,  p.  322;  Davidson,  Med.  Reposit,  i.  166;  Alf.  de  MarU, 
p.  98 ;  Sarravia,  Lagasca,  in  Chervin,  do  I'ldentit^,  &c.,  p.  88. 
'  Currie,  p.  62. 
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out,  however,  waiting  for  a  complete  remission.*  Others,  and  by  far  the 
greater  number,  both  in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  do  not  prescribe  it  until  a 
complete  remission  has  been  obtained  by  antiphlogistic  or  other  means ;  while 
others,  again,  limit  its  employment  to  the  last  or  sinking  stage — giving  it  by 
the  month,  or,  when  the  stomach  is  irritable,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case, 
in  the  form  of  injection. 

If  this  substance  can,  at  the  present  day,  be  admitted  at  all  as  an  appro- 
priate therapeutic  agent  in  the  treatment  of  the  yellow  fever,  it  must  only  be 
so  at  the  latter  period,  when,  from  its  tonic,  astringent,  and  perhaps  anti- 
septic virtues,  it  may  contribute  to  impart  strength  to  the  sinking  powers  of 
life,  arrest  the  bloody  exudation,  and  correct  the  putrefactive  tendency  of  the 
system,  if  such  exists.  Hence  it  has  been  used  at  this  period,  not  only  by 
those  who  resort  to  it  in  the  early  stage,  but  by  many  who  shun  it  at  that 
period.'  The  practice  of  administering  it  in  large  dose  immediately  on  the 
accession  of  the  remission  or  metaptosis  must,  unless  the  disease  be  marked 
by  extreme  prostration,  be,  to  say  the  least,  a  hazardous  one. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  treatment  at  this 
period  should  be  of  the  expectant  rather  than  active  kind.  Everything 
tending  to  irritate  or  oppress  the  stomach  should  be  avoided ;  and,  without 
doubt,  the  Peruvian  bark,  in  infusion,  tincture,  but  more  particularly  in  sub- 
stance, is  well  calculated  to  produce  these  e£fects.  In  the  more  severe  forms 
of  the  disease,  when  the  remission  is  not  complete,  and  is  likely  to  be  followed 
by  symptoms  of  malignancy,  such  an  irritation  or  oppression  will,  in  general, 
be  productive  of  injury — bringing  on  vomiting,  and  hastening  the  results  it 
is  intended  to  avert;  while,  in  the  mild  forms,  the  agency  of  bark  is  not 
requisite,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  these  or  any  other  cases,  it 
possesses  the  power  of  preventing  those  morbid  changes  which  constitute 
the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  and  impart  danger  to  the  case.  If  these  views 
be  correct,  little  or  nothing  can  be  expected,  in  the  stage  of  remission,  from 
cinchona,  so  far  as  its  febrifuge  virtues  are  concerned;  and  if  in  any  instance 
it  is  admissible,  it  can  be  only  as  a  mild  tonic,  in  small  doses.  In  others,  and 
in  stronger  doses,  it  will  be  apt  to  produce  bad  effects ;  and  we  hence  find  it 
opposed  by  several,'  and  omitted  by  many  more  in  the  enumeration  of  reme- 
dial means  proper  for  that  stage.  In  the  more  advanced  stage,  the  condition 
of  the  patient  is  different,  and  the  remedy  may  be  given  in  as  large  quantities 
as  the  stomach  will  bear,  in  substance  or  tincture ;  or,  if  injections  are  re- 
quired, in  strong  decoction. 

1  Mnsgrare,  ix.  188 ;  Bertulns,  Yanauld,  and  Joubert,  quoted  by  Cberrin,  de  Tldentit^ 
des  Fievres,  &o.,  pp.  72,  74 ;  Dutroulau,  ib.,  p.  61 ;  Deveze,  p.  271 ;  Flores,  see  Fellowes, 
p.  812;  Barnwell,  p.  882;  A.  Hosack,  p.  39;  Moseley,  p.  460;  Holliday,  p.  82;  Bancroft, 
p.  76;  Grant,  p.  42;  Gillespie,  p.  80;  Humboldt,  pp.  780,  781 ;  Gilbert,  p.  88;  Bnxce,  p. 
281;  H.  McLean,  p.  122;  Calllot,  p.  299;  Powell,  p.  14;  Hunter,  p.  88;  Wood,  i.  818; 
Tully,  pp.  825,  882;  Bally,  p.  562;  Mackittrick,  p.  66;  Shecut,  p.  128;  Seaman,  pp.  44, 
45 ;  Hume,  p.  228 ;  Dariste,  p.  197 ;  Desperri^re,  p.  80. 

«  Nassy,  p.  86;  Dickson,  op.  cit,  p.  280;  Wood,  i.  818;  DaTidge,  p.  122;  Merrill,  iii. 
227  ;  New  Orleans  in  1889,  p.  889;  Hillary,  p.  156;  Moseley,  pp.  460-465;  Evans,  pp. 
808-5 ;  Arnold,  p.  54 ;  Monges,  N.  A.  Joum.,  ii.  97. 

*  Chisholm,  p.  865;  Boflh,  p.  227. 
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CHAPTER     XXXVII. 

TBEATMZNT — CONTINUED. 

Sulphate  of  Quima, — Since  the  introduction  of  the  sulphate  of  qninia  in 
medical  practice,  this  important  therapeutic  agent  has  been  substituted  for 
the  Peruvian  bark  in  the  management  of  the  yellow  feyer.  Like  this  medicine, 
It  has  been  used  in  the  seyeral  stages  of  the  disease.  In  the  last  stage,  it 
recommends  itself  in  yirtue  of  its  tonic  and  astringent  properties,  and  doubt- 
less is  then  productive  of  beneficial  effects.  By  many  and  high  authorities  it 
is  strongly  recommended  as  a  remedy  of  great  and  unusual  efficacy  when 
resorted  to  towards  the  close  of  the  first,  and  during  the  second  or  apyretic 
stage. 

Writing  in  1825  or  '6,  Dr.  Lefort,  of  Martinique,  whose  field  of  observation, 
as  chief  physician  of  a  very  large  military  hospital,  was  yery  extensive,  in 
describing  the  state  of  asthenia  occurring  at  the  period  of  the  remission,  and 
acknowledging  the  failure  of  other  remedies,  states  that  he  was  led,  from  bis 
great  success  with  the  sulphate  of  quinia  in  other  fevers,  to  resort  to  it  in  the 
yellow  fever.  "  Its  effects  have  surpassed  the  hopes  we  had  entertained  of  it 
We  have  given  it  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains,  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  water,  and  the  stomach  has  retained  it.  This  dose  was 
repeated  every  two  or  three  hours ;  and  the  vomiting  has  gradually  lessened, 
and  finally  ceased  altogether."  **The  absorption,  or  rather  the  digestion,  of 
this  remedy,"  Dr.  Lefort  adds,  *'is  instantaneous — the  patient  experiencing, 
soon  after  its  ingestion,  a  sensation  of  heat  at  the  epigastrium,  which  irradiates 
and  extends  sympathetically  to  the  other  viscera.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
sulphate  of  quinia,  continued  during  two,  three,  or  four  days,  and  given  three 
or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  sanguine  exhalation  ceases,  and 
the  tongue,  which  was  still  loaded  in  the  centre,  cleans  off,  becomes  covered 
with  a  white  mucus,  and  returns  to  its  natural  state."  Other  physicians,  cited 
by  Dr.  Lefort,  have  employed  the  quinia  successfully  under  like  circumstances.* 
It  was  used  advantageously  in  New  Orleans  in  183t  and  1839,  and  also  in 
other  places.' 

But  though  so  highly  extolled  when  used  at  this  period  of  the  disease,  the 
sulphate  of  quinia  has  not  proved  equally  successful  in  the  hands  of  other 

»  De  la  Saign^  et  du  Q.,  p.  570. 

■  Thomas,  pp.  105,  125;  Rapport,  p.  254;  Lallemant,  p.  147;  Wallace,  xlvi.  280; 
Kelly,  xiv.  392;  Dariste,  p.  197;  Wood,  i.  813;  Imray,  liii.  87;  New  Orleans  in  1839,  p. 
889;  Chisholm,  Charleston  Journ.,  x.  452;  Barbe,  in  Thomas,  p.  137;  Halphen,  p.  254; 
Chabert,  Keflexiones  M^icas  y  Observaciones  sobre  la  Fiebre  Amarilla,  p.  187 ;  Chey^  p. 
29;  Arnold,  p.  54;  Magruder,  N.  0.  Joum.,  iv.  693;  Joubert,  p.  976;  Fever  of  Cayenne, 
1850,  p.  181. 
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physicians  in  different  seasons  and  places.  Dr.  Harrison,  of  New  Orleans, 
states  that  when  administered  by  him  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  dis- 
ease, it  invariably  produced  an  injurious  effect — ^increasing  the  irritability  of 
the  stomach,  and  causing  the  tongue  to  become  dry  (p.  331).  During  the 
epidemic  of  Dominica,  in  1838,  Dr.  Imray  found  the  quinia,  after  the  febrile 
symptoms  had  subsided,  and  the  state  of  collapse  came  on,  completely  inert, 
or  exercising  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  system  (liii.  88).  In  1841, 
the  same  writer  was  still  unsuccessful  in  the  use  of  the  remedy  (l^^^-  329) ; 
and  Dr.  Thomas,  of  New  Orleans,  who  used  the  sulphate  efficaciously  in  1837, 
found  it  much  less  beneficial  in  1839  and  1841  (pp.  106,  125). 

In  the  year  1821,  the  sulphate  of  quinia  was  used,  though  unsuccessfully, 
by  Audouard  (Paruet^  p.  585)  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  at  Barcelona. 
Dr.  Daniell  employed  it  in  like  manner  at  Sayannah  before  1826.  Dr. 
Chev^  used  it  in  the  epidemic  of  Gor6  and  St.  Louis  (Senegal)  in  1830; 
administering  large  doses  after  obtaining  an  artificial  remission  by  means  of 
bleeding,  revulsi?es,  &c.^  In  New  Orleans,  Dr.  Halphen  was  the  first  to 
use  the  sulphate  of  quinia  before  the  close  of  the  first  stage.  This  wai 
during  the  epidemic  of  1837.  The  practice,  as  we  are  told,  was  regularized 
by  Dr.  Lambert,  and  "  produced  a  true  revolution  in  the  therapeutic  of  the 
yellow  fever.'"  Dr.  Beugnot,  of  the  same  city,  used  it  at  first  in  large  doses 
— twenty-six  to  thirty-six  grains  in  twenty-four  hours — after  producing,  like 
Chev^,  an  artificial  but  well-marked  remission  by  means  of  large  bleedings, 
&c.  Finding  that  the  remedy  produced  bad  effects  if  the  patient  complained 
of  malaise  and  his  skin  was  hot  and  dry,  he  subsequently  used  it  immediately 
after  one  syncopal  bleeding,  and  before  the  system  had  reacted.' 

Dr.  Levacher,  who  practised  at  St.  Lucia,  and  the  second  edition  of  whose 
work  appeared  in  1840,  employed  the  quinia  before  the  accession  of  the  me- 
taptosis,  as  soon  as  the  force  of  the  circulation  had  been  reduced — or  imme- 
diately, if  the  loss  of  blood  was  not  called  for.  Dr.  Levacher  combined  the 
quinia  with  calomel  and  camphor ;  and  commencing  with  doses  of  three  grains, 
pushed  the  remedy  to  twenty-five,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  grains  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.*  In  the  disastrous  epidemic  of  Georgetown,  Demerara,  in  1837,  large 
doses  of  quinia,  combined  with  almost  as  much  calomel,  and  given  at  the  outset, 
constituted  the  favourite  treatment.  Dr.  Blair  tells  us  that  when  a  physician 
was  called  to  a  case  of  yellow  fever  in  the  formative  stage,  or  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  development  of  the  first  stage,  if  he  prescribed  twenty  grains 
of  calomel  and  twenty-four  of  quinia,  and  in  six  hours  followed  it  by  a  large 
dose  (Siij)  ^^  castor  oil,  he  would,  in  perhaps  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  imme- 
diately arrest  the  disease.  If  this  dose  was  unsuccessful,  the  calomel  and 
quinia  were  repeated  every  six  hours,  as  long  as  there  was  no  contraindica- 
tion, and  as  long  as  the  first  stage  existed.     "Yery  early  in  the  first  stage," 

1  Relation  de  deux  Epidemics  de  Fi^vre  Jaune  qui  ont  r^gn^  ii  Gorte  et  k  Saint  Loxds 
pendant  rhiTernage  de  1880,  p.  29.    Paris,  1886. 

*  Kept  on  Epid.  of  1889,  p.  264 ;  see  also  Cherrin,  Gai.  M4d.  de  Paris,  27  Jan.  1888. 

*  New  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonm.,  L  26,  27. 

*  Guide  M^  des  A.,  p.  97.  ^ 
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Bays  Dr.  B.,  "it  might  be  designated  a  specific,  I  belieye"  (p.  108).  The 
treatment  was  prejudicial  in  the  second  and  third  stages  (p.  109).  The 
practice  has  since  been  pnrsued  with  slight  modifications  by  Dr.  Cummins,^ 
Dr.  Paton,'  and  Dr.  Finlay."  The  latter  has  given  one  hundred  and  thirty 
grains  of  quinia,  and  the  same  quantity  of  calomel,  in  thirty-six  hours. 

In  1839,  the  practice  of  giving  quiuia  in  the  opening  stage  of  the  fever, 
was  introduced  at  the  Charity  Hospital  of  New  Orleans,  by  Dr.  Mackie,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hunt.  The  latter  was  led  to  believe  in  its  efficacy  from 
the  report  of  Dr.  Maillot  on  the  fever  of  Bona  in  1832  and  1835,  in  which 
he  administered  the  qninia  in  large  doses  at  the  outset  of  the  disease.  The 
mode  adopted  by  Dr.  Mackie  "  consisted  in  waiting  for  no  abatement  of  the 
fever,  but  in  promptly  giving  the  sulphate  of  quinia  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  attack.  The  dose  varied  from  twenty  to  eighty  grains,  given  in  a 
little  cold  water.  If  the  stomach  was  very  irritable,  it  was  given  by  injec- 
tion. When  the  practice  was  first  introduced,  a  cathartic  was  generally  first 
given,  and  the  administration  of  the  quinia  deferred  until  the  bowels  were 
moved.  This  practice  was  afterwards  abandoned  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
valuable  time.  In  strong  and  robust  constitutions,  the  lancet  was  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  temporary  remission,  during  which  the  qui- 
nine was  given."  "If  the  first  dose  failed  in  eight  or  ten  hours  to  produce  an 
apyrexia,  a  second  was  given.  The  earlier  it  was  given  the  better ;  but  it 
should  not  be  given  after  the  second  day."  **  In  addition  to  the  sulphate  of 
quinia,  other  remedies  were  used,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case."* 

This  mode  of  treatment  was  adopted  and  highly  extolled  by  other  physi- 
cians. Dr.  Harrison  says :  "  The  fever  in  most  cases  was  cut  short  as  if 
by  enchantment.  I  shall  never  forget  the  surprise  I  felt  the  first  time  I 
witnessed  its  effects."*  Dr.  Fenner,  in  his  description  of  the  fever  of  New 
Orleans,  in  1849,^  states  that,  in  furtherance  of  the  views  set  forth  by  him  in 
his  account  of  former  epidemics,^  he  trusted  fully  to  the  "  abortive  method  by 
quimne^^^  and  with  results  entirely  satisfactory.  He  assures  us  that  when 
called  to  a  case  within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  of  the  attack,  he 
seldom  failed  to  cut  short  the  fever  by  large  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia 
in  combination  with  opium  or  morphia,  frequently  followed  by  a  little  blue 
mass  or  calomel. 

Dr.  McCormick  commences  the  treatment  with  a  purgative  enema  and  a 
mustard  foot-bath.  These  are  followed  by  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of  quinia, 
to  Btibdue  fever.  If  the  pain  in  the  head  is  very  violent,  bleeding  by  means 
of  the  lancet  or  cups  to  the  mastoid  processes  is  resorted  to — but  not  other- 
wise. When  the  quinia  has  subdued  the  excitement,  fifteen  or  twenty  grains 
of  calomel,  with  or  without  as  much  quinia,  are  administered." 

In  the  hands  of  Dr.  Wedderburn,  of  New  Orleans,  the  sulphate  of  quinia 

«  Lond.  Lancet,  1853,  ii.  218,  Am.  ed.  «  Ibid.,  ii.  288.  »  Ibid.,  i.  469. 

*  Harrison,  N.  0.  J.,  ii.  831.  »  Op.  citnt.,  p.  332. 

«  Southern  Med.  Rep.,  ii.  117,  118.  ^  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  iii.,  iv.,  and  t. 
8  Ibid.,  T.  209. 
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plays  a  coDspicuons  part  from  the  outset  of  the  case.  After  an  enema,  con- 
sisting of  a  tablespoonful  of  mnstard  and  a  quart  of  water,  and  a  hot  foot- 
bath, a  powder  composed  of  ten  grains  of  rhubarb,  two  of  ipecac,  five  of 
calomel,  and  twenty  of  quinia,  is  administered  at  once.  Sometimes,  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains  of  quinia,  with'thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  are  given,  followed 
immediately  by  the  above  powder.  This  purges  freely  in  six  or  eight  hours ; 
and  then  the  quinia  and  laudanum  are  repeated  according  to  the  pain  and  fever. 
If  the  attack  is  very  severe,  and  the  patient  suffers  violent  pain  in  any  part, 
twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  quinia,  with  forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum,  or 
two  or  three  grains  of  opium,  are  administered.  This  rarely  fails  ta  extin- 
guish both  fever  and  pain  in  a  few  hours.  Bleeding  is  never,  and  local 
depletion  seldom,  resorted  to.* 

Dr.  Fenner  gave  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  remedy,  with  a  fair  dose  of 
opium  or  morphia — using  anteriorly  a  mustard  foot-bath,  and  a  purgative 
enema.  ''  This  would  generally  reduce  the  vascular  and  nervous  excitement 
completely  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  throw  the  patient  into  a  profuse  per- 
spiration, relieve  all  pain,  and  produce  sleep.  The  bowels  were  kept  open 
by  some  gentle  means,  and  more  or  less  quinia  was  repeated  as  occasion 
required.  We  recollect  but  one  fever  patient  that  required  cupping,  and  we 
did  not  have  a  single  one  bled  from  the  arm."* 

In  Martinique,  also,  during  the  epidemic  of  1840,  Dr.  Rufz,  who,  the  year 
before,  had  derived  but  doubtful  benefit  from  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  used  it 
advantageously.     He  gave  it  in  doses  of  nearly  fifty  grains  in  twenty-four 
hours — not,  however,  without  premising  venesection.     The  epidemic,  it  must 
be  added,  was  in  its  decline,  and  the  cases  were  of  a  mild  character  (p.  55). 
The  practice  appears  to  have  proved  successful  at  Mobile,  in  1853,  in  the 
hands  of  several  physicians.     Dr.  Anderson  says :  '*  Your  reporter,  and  his 
associate  in  practice,  being  much  prejudiced  in  its  favour,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  former  years,  used  it  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  epidemic  to  its 
close.     They  treated  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  cases,  and,  without  claiming 
any  superiority  in  success,  they  feel  sure  that  their  tables  of  mortality  will 
compare  favourably  with  those  of  any  other  physicians  in  the  city.     They 
used  quinine  in  almost  every  case,  regardless  of  age,  sex,  idiosyncrasy,  or  any 
other  circumstance.     They  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  their  manner 
of  treatment,  and,  with  their  present  experience,  would  not  exchange  it  for 
any  other  that  they  have  heard  of.     The  marked  and  almost  magic  effect  of 
a  large  dose  of  quinine  at  the  outset  was  so  apparent,  that  they  would  have 
considered  it  little  short  of  trifling  with  human  life  to  have  adopted  any  other 
treatment.     They  will  not  deny  that  there  were  cases  in  which  it  did  no 
good ;  in  fact,  in  those  cases  where  there  was,  at  the  commencement,  decided 
congestion  of  the  brain,  it  may  sometimes  have  done  harm,  but  such  cases 
were  very  few,  and  could  hardly  have  been  aggravated  by  any  medicine  that 
could  be  given.  "• 

'  New  Orleans  Journ.,  v.  209.  *  Southern  Med.  Reports,  ii.  117,  118. 

3  Anderson,  Fev.  of  Mobile  in  1858,  Trans,  of  Ala.  Med.  Assoc.  1864,  p.  45. 
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Dr.  Andenon  ued  qniaiA^  with  ealomd  or  Une  iniM  twwily^llT»  gnkm 
of  the  former,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  of  cdomeL  If  r^eoted,  Ihe  medichio 
was  repeated  at  onoe.  It  was  again  retorted  to  in  twdve  hoor^  leas  Ivia 
gndns  of  the  qninia,  and  fife  or  ten  of  the  ealomeL  If  the  leoond  done  pro- 
duced biliooi  diBchargee,  the  following  was  ordbred  ^o 

B. — Qninia,  i6  grs. ;  ealomd,  10  grs. ;  tine  maai^  15.  Make  10  pDli, 
three  of  which  to  be  given  erery  two  honrs.* 

It  ii  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  propriety  of  the  practkse  of  the 
early  exhibition  of  the  qninia— apart  from  the  enconrsglng  eflbcts  said  ta 
ha?0  been  observed  from  it— is  principally  based  on  the  opinion  entertained 
by  many  that  the  remedy  exercises  not  only  an  antiperiodio  agency  whidi 
renders  it  soitable  to  the  management  of  all  diseases  arising  from  malarial 
contaminations,  bnt  a  sedative  eSect  on  the  lystem  at  large.  But  the  latter 
opinion^  whidi,  originating  in  Italy  some  thbty  yean  ago,  has  recdved  the 
■apport  of  several  French,  English,  and  American  physidans,"  Is  not|  after 
aBf  snlBdently  anthenticated  to  justify  i^  resort  to  the  remedy  doriog  the 
State  of  exdtement  of  fbbrDe  diseases — be  thdr  nature  what  it  may— on  the 
aowe  of  that  supposed  agency.  Hence  no  Unit  can  bofbund  with  those  who^ 
in  the  present  state  of  the  question  at  issue,  are  skepticd  as  to  the  wondens 
related  of  quinia,  and  fbel  disposed  to  question  the  propriety  of  administering 
Twy  large  doses  of  it  at  the  commencement  of  a  febrile  attack,  without  wait- 
ing for  a  marked  remisdon,  and  especially  during  the  continuance  of  hig^ 
arierid  action  and  symptoms  of  lo<»l  Inflammation  or  inritation. 

It  can  scarcdy  be  necessary  to  remark  that  this  practice— for  which  Dr. 
Dandas"  claims  credit,  but  for  which  the  profession  in  this  country  was  long 
before  his  time  indebted,  some  say  (for  this  important  point,  if  important  it 
redly  be,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled,  there  being  severd  claimants 
in  the  field)  to  Dr.  Thomas  Feam,*  of  Alabama;  others  to  Dr.  Metcalf/  of 
Miss. ;  and  some,  again,  to  Dr.  Perrine,*  of  the  same  State — ^this  practice,  I 
say,  though  enamerating  warm  and  respectable  advocates  both  on  this  and 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  to  have  proved, 
in  the  hands  of  every  good  and  safe  practitioner  who  has  tried  it,  as  advan- 
tageous, unless,  perhaps,  under  exceptiond  circumstances,  as  its  originators 
and  partisans  so  confidently  assert. 

To  whomsoever  the  bright  idea  may  have  suggested  itself  among  us,  the 

I  Anderson,  Bept  of  Alab.,  &c.,p.  46. 

*  BalUj,  Traits  des  Fi^Tres  Intemu,  1825,  p.  424 ;  Gnenant,  Diet  de  M^.,  xrri.  564 ; 
Oeromini,  Annali  Univ.  de  M6d.,  March,  1841 ;  Blair,  p.  107 ;  Drake,  p.  746 ;  BeU's  Lec- 
tures, ii.  782 ;  Boling,  Am.  Joum.,  N.  S.,  Tiii.  89 ;  N.  0.  Jonm.,  t.  208 ;  lb.,  ix.  818,  &0. ; 
Ib.,.Soathem  Reports,  ii.  849 ;  McCormick,  N.  0.  Joum.,  ii.  175;  Holmes,  A.  J.,  N.  8., 
zU.  804 ;  MerriU,  N.  0.  Joum.,  yit  161,  168 ;  Upshnr,  Stethoscope,  ii.  487 ;  McCaw,  ib., 
666,  &o. ;  Desiderio,  Comptes  Rendos  de  TAoad.  des  Sciences,  ix.  609;  Bally,  J.,  Q^n. 
de  M^d.,  Oct  18,  1829,  p.  7 ;  M^rat  et  De  Lens,  Diet  de  Mat  M6d.,  t.  607 ;  Jac(|iiot, 
Arch.  G6n.,  1845,  Ti.  76 ;  Briquet,  Traits  Th^peutique  de  Quinquina,  pp.  21,  42,  107, 
128. 

*  Sketches  of  Brazil,  pp.  287,  291,  &c.  «  Fenner*s  Southern  Reports,  IL  846. 

*  lb.,  L  862.  •  Amer.  Joum.,  xi  250. 
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practice  is  evidently  but  a  revival  of  the  one  snggested  and  resorted  to  as 
early  as  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centnrj,  by  Morton — adopted  not  long 
after  by  Torti,  Burserins,  Werlhof,  Tmka,  and  other  physicians  of  the  times, 
and  highly  eulogized,  so  far  as  regards  its  applicability  to  yellow  fever,  by 
Arejnla,  Sarravia,  Lafuente,  Bobadilla,  and  the  majority  of  Spanish  physi- 
cians, as  well  as  by  Yalentin,  Cassan,  Lefoulon,  Guyon,  Savaresy,  Stevens, 
Knhn,  &c.,  and  others  already  mentioned — of  administering  the  Peruvian 
bark  in  the  largest  possible  doses,  in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  after  little 
preparation,  or  without  any  preparation  at  all ;  and  we  all  know  that  the 
success  obtained  from  it,  though  satisfactory  in  a  few  cases,  has  not  been 
BQch  as  to  encourage  its  general  adoption. 

The  theoretical  views  upon  which  the  practice  was  predicated  were, 
doubtless,  somewhat  different  from  those  by  which  the  advocates  of  the 
qoinia  treatment,  above  referred  to,  are  guided ;  but  the  effects  claimed  are 
similar.  Forget,  for  a  moment,  that  the  writers  cited  are  speaking  of  cin- 
chona, and  not  of  quinia,  and  you  may  fancy  that  the  latter  remedy  is  the 
subject  of  their  remarks.  Upon  the  administration  of  a  large  dose,  it  was 
aaid,  the  pulse  is  reduced ;  the  skin  cools  and  moistens ;  thirst,  if  it  existed, 
disappears;  the  tongue  becomes  clean  and  moist;  in  a  word,  fever  vanishes 
as  by  enchantment ;  and  if  the  patient  experiences  a  little  uneasiness  about 
the  head,  a  little  dizziness,  perhaps  a  slight  buzzing  in  the  ears,  the  whole 
soon  subsides,  and  convalescence  follows.  Such  were  the  effects  claimed  for 
bark,  in  the  class  of  diseases  in  which  the  quinia,  used  in  the  way  mentioned, 
is  said  to  act  as  by  magic.  Is  not  the  fate  of  the  former  practice  calculated 
to  raise  some  doubts  as  to  the  permanence  of  reputation  of  the  latter? 

Let  it  be  said,  en  passant^  that  experience  will  doubtless  one  day  demon- 
strate, to  all  whose  eyes  are  not  blinded  by  theory,  that  more  noise  has  re- 
cently been  made  about  the  abortive  plan  of  treating  yellow  and  other  fevers 
by  means  of  scruple  or  even  larger  doses  of  quinia,  given,  with  or  without 
preparation,  at  the  outset  of  the  attack,  with  the  intention  of  arresting  their 
progress,  than  is  warranted  by  the  nature  of  the  results  obtained.  Entitled 
as  the  authority  of  many  of  the  advocates  of  the  plan  may  be  to  our  respect, 
it  may  be  fairly  suspected  that,  in  singing  its  praise  so  loudly,  and  proclaiming 
its  superiority  over  every  other  heretofore  pursued,  they  have  allowed  their 
imagination  to  get  somewhat  the  better  of  their  judgment.  To  this  conclu- 
sion I  am  the  more  inclined,  because  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  these  fevers, 
when  once  established,  can  be  arrested  in  their  course;  and  because  the 
practice  has  failed,  and  even  proved  detrimental,  in  the  hands  of  other  ob- 
servers, so  far  especially  as  regards  the  yellow  fever.* 

Dr.  Kelly,  of  Mobile,  states  that  his  experience  is  not  in  favour  of  £he 
practice.  **I  have,"  he  says,  "employed  the  sulphate  of  quinia  in  every 
stage  of  the  disease  and  in  sufficiently  large  doses,  but  with  very  doubtful 
advantage  excepting  during  the  apyrexia,  and  In  cases  uncomplicated  with 

>  Stone,  N.  0.  Jootd.,  ii.  184,  &c. ;  Dickson,  Charleston  Jonrn.,  i.  14;  Lewis,  N.  0. 
Joum.,  i.  426,  427;   lb.,  iv.  174;  N.  0.  Joum.,  x.  279. 
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any  local  determination.  When  Injadicionslj  administered,  it  appeared  to 
have  hastened  the  occurrence  of  the  black  vomit."  Others  have,  likewise, 
foand  it  hurtfal.^  In  the  last  epidemic  of  Barbadoes,  the  qninia  and  calo- 
mel treatment,  though  not  injorioas,  failed,  except,  perhaps,  in  some  of  the 
earlier  cases.* 

In  one  of  the  latest  accounts  we  have  of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  West 
Indies,'  it  is  said:  *'  Quinine  appeared  to  be  powerless ;  it  was  tried  exten- 
sively from  scruple  doses  downwards,  and  latterly  was  given  only  as  a  tonic 
in  small  doses  in  convalescence.  What  effect  can  quinine  have  in  a  toxsenic 
epidemic?  Philosophy  must  repudiate  it."  The  following  remarks  from  a 
physician  of  New  Orleans  will  show  that  even  in  that  city  the  opinion  respect- 
ing the  superiority  of  the  quinia  treatment  is  not  unanimous.  **  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  appropriately  named  abortive  treatment  by  enormous  doses 
of  quinine,  conjoined  with  powerful  narcotics,  the  patients  who  recover  from 
yellow  fever  frequently  remain  miserable  valetudinarians,  while  blindness, 
deafness,  and  insanity,  too  frequently  follow  in  the  dismal  train."  "  Under 
the  modern  or  abortive  practice,  our  watering  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
have  been  crowded  with  emaciated  convalescents  from  yellow  fever,  many  of 
whom  have  cause  to  lament,  in  a  ruined  constitution,  or  impaired  faculties  or 
intellect,  the  pernicious  consequences  of  the  abortive  practice."*  Even  phy- 
sicians who  had,  at  one  time,  been  the  strongest  advocates  of  the  qoinia 
abortive  treatment,  found  reason  at  last  to  change  the  burden  of  their  song. 
From  1847  to  1853,  Dr.  Fenner*  says,  he  was  able,  promptly,  to  cut  short 
nearly  all  the  cases  of  yellow  fever  he  treated;  there  was  but  one  year  (1851) 
in  which  there  was  not  a  good  deal  of  it  to  be  treated.  Several  other  highly 
intelligent  physicians  of  New  Orleans,  he  adds,  did  the  same.  Their  chief 
remedies  for  this  purpose  were  large  doses  of  quinia  and  opium,  given  at  the 
onset  of  the  fever.  In  1853,  however,  this  mode  of  treatment  was  soon 
found  not  to  display  that  controlling  influence  over  the  disease  which  it  had 
done  during  the  preceding  six  years. 

In  this  city,  during  the  epidemic  of  1853,  and  the  slighter  visitation  of  the 
next  year,  it  was  fairly  tried  in  large  and  small  doses  during  the  early  stage 
as  an  abortive,  and  during  the  second  stage  as  an  antiperiodic,  and  finally 
during  the  last  as  a  tonic.  But  I  cannot  now  recollect  a  single  case  in  those 
I  saw,  or  that  were  reported  to  me,  in  which  the  remedy  had  the  slightest 
beneficial  effect  in  the  first  of  these  capacities.  It  failed  completely,  however 
combined,  to  control  effectually  the  disease.  In  some  of  the  milder  cases, 
especially  some  which  occurred  in  1854,  it  appeared,  when  administered  at 
the  close  of  the  first  stage  to  act  advantageously ;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  it 
produced  a  good  effect  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  means  resorted  to  with  the 
view  of  supporting  the  sinking  powers  of  life.  But,  even  in  such  instances, 
its  effects  were  not  superior  to  many,  and,  indeed,  inferior  to  several  others. 

»  Pencil,  of  Pinckneyville,  Stone,  p.  186.  «  Dayy,  Notes  to  Blair,  p.  109. 

3  Furlong,  Fever  of  Antigua,  in  1853,  Lancet,  Dec.  1853,  Am.  cd.,  p.  441. 
*  McFarland,  List  of  Interments  in  all  the  Cemeteries  of  N.  0.,  1853,  p.  9. 
»  Fever  of  1853,  p.  69. 
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It  is  fftr  from  being  certain  that  in  cases  in  which  the  qninia  is  snpposed 
to  have  produced  the  miracalous  effects  attributed  to  it,  the  apyrexia  woold 
not  have  taken  place  and  the  care  been  obtained  had  the  remedy  not  been 
used.  We  have  seen  that  Dr.  Rnfz  succeeded  with  it  only  in  mild  cases, 
and  that  similar  results  were  obtained  in  this  city — ^in  a  word,  it  is  apparently 
successful  only  in  the  class  of  cases  which,  in  the  hands  of  other  physicians 
who  do  not  use  the  remedy,  seldom  prove  fatal,  or  do  not  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  when  treated  otherwise.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  cessation  of 
febrile  excitement  obtained  through  its  instrumentality — supposing  the  agency 
undeniable — should  be  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  cure  in  cases  of  a  severe 
kind ;  for,  as  Dr.  Harrison  himself  remarks,  the  disease  runs  its  course  even 
after  all  febrile  symptoms  have  subsided,  having,  for  what  we  know,  succumbed 
to  the  overpowering  action  of  the  quinia.  If  such  be  the  case,  and  if  deaUi 
occurs  at  the  usual  period,  notwithstanding  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  when  it  does  take  place, 
is  truly  to  be  ascribed  to  tho  sedative  or  antiperiodic,  or  any  other  virtue  of 
the  quinia,  and  not  to  the  other  means  employed,  or  the  power  of  nature. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  and  independent  of  other  considerations 
already  referred  to,  I  cannot  but  entertain  some  doubt  as  to  the  very  great 
superiority  of  the  quinia  treatment,  and  especially  of  what  has  been  called  the 
abortive  plan.  To  this  opinion  I  am  the  more  inclined,  seeing  that  several 
of  its  more  zealous  advocates  would  extend  the  practice  to  every  other  form 
of  fever  named  in  the  books — ^typhus,  typhoid,  &c. — in  which,  when  resorted 
to  by  other  equally  skilful  physicians,  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  quinia, 
as  an  abortive,  sedative,  or  specific,  has  failed  to  produce  the  anticipated 
effect,^  unless,  perhaps,  the  disease  had  assumed  a  decidedly  remittent  or  inter- 
mittent type,  when  it  required  no  prophet  to  tell  us  it  would  be  useful.  It  is 
true  that,  by  the  warm  supporters  of  the  plan  in  question,  no  heed  is  taken 
of  the  opposition  it  has  encountered ;  but,  on  inquiry,  we  cannot  find  that 
any  stronger  reason  has  been  assigned  (and,  taking  all  things  into  consider- 
ation, it  cannot  but  appear  extraordinary  that  something  better  could  not 
have  been  offered)  for  the  failure  experienced,  even  with  what  might  well  be 
regarded  as  classical  doses  of  the  panacea,  than  that  physicians  who  recount 
their  ill  success  would  have  obtained  opposite  results  had  they  only  given  the 
quinia  a  fair  trial ;  in  other  words,  administered  it  earlier  and  in  larger  quan- 
tities. To  those  who  have  no  hobbies  to  ride,  the  fact  of  these  repeated 
failures,  to  say  nothing  of  certain  analogies  they  may  bear  in  mind,  and 
sundry  theoretical  views  they  may  entertain  respecting  the  pathology  of  the 
disease  and  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  remedy,  will  be  sufficient  to  deter 
them  from  joining  in  the  hosannas  sung  in  some  quarters ;  while  the  allega- 
tion that  southern  and  western  physicians,  who,  we  should  think,  cannot 

>  Gibbs,  in  Fenner,  U. ;  Boling,  N.  0.  Journ.,  Ix.  2,  &o. ;  Maggibboo,  N.  0.  Joum.,  x. 
25,  86 ;  Soraggs,  N.  0.  Journ.,  z.  206 ;  Gordon,  ib.,  pp.  146,  210;  Fletcher,  Braiihwaite's 
Abstract,  July,  1858,  p.  264;  Grant,  Am.  Jonm.,  N.  S.,  zxtL  104;  Barclay,  Med.  Times, 
Jan.  8,  185:t. 
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be  accnsed  of  oyer-timidity  in  the  ase  of  remedial  agents — ^witness  the  history 
of  calomel,  tartar  emetic,  and  the  lancet,  among  them — ^have  not  been  stmck 
with  the  success  of  the  abortive  method,  simply  because  they  had  not  been 
heroic  enough  with  quinia,  which  the  most  cautious  among  them  daily  use  in 
doses  which  cause  astonishment  in  excellent  and  skilful  practitioners  else- 
where, will  appear  passing  ludicrous,  and  may  recall  to  their  minds,  as  it  has 
done  to  mine,  a  certain  passage  in  Oil  Bias,  in  which  the  great  Sangrado — 
the  worthy  prototype  of  more  than  one  physician  of  an  era  not  very  remote 
from  our  own — ^accounts  for  the  loss  of  the  Canon  Sedillot,  whom  he  had,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  bled  profusely  and  deluged  with  warm  water.  I  quote 
tJie  original:  ''Comme  il  rendait  les  demiers  soupirs  le  m^decin  parut^  et 
demeura  un  pen  sot,  malgr^  I'habitude  qu'il  avait  do  d^p^her  ses  malades. 
Cependant  loin  d'imputer  la  mort  du  chanoine  h  la  boisson  et  aux  saign^es, 
il  sortit  en  disant  d'un  air  froid  qu'on  ne  lui  avait  pas  fait  tirer  assez  de  sang 
ni  faiii  boire  assez  d'eau  chaude." 

By  Dr.  Wallace  it  is,  in  congestive  cases,  gi^n  conjointly  with  mercury 
(Ixvi.  280) ;  but,  though  probably  useful  in  some  cases,  too  much  reliance 
must  not  be  placed  upon  it.  Dr.  Imray  found  it  inefficacious  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  malady,  if  given  at  the  commencement  of  those  cases  which 
were  accompanied  with  extreme  debility  and  vital  depression. 

Muriated  Tincture  of  Iron During  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  at  Sa- 
vannah during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1854,  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron 
was  extensively  used  and  highly  commended  as  an  invaluable  remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  by  Dr.  Wildman,  and  subsequently  by  Dr.  S.  N. 
Harris.     The  latter,  in  a  communication  on  the  subject,  says : — 

'*  It  has  been  observed  by  some  of  my  medical  brethren  that  its  use  was  at 
variance  with  all  our  preconceived  ideas  of  the  pathology  of  yellow  fever,  and 
I  confess  myself  to  have  entertained  similar  views  when  it  was  first  suggested 
to  me,  in  consultation  with  another  practitioner,  as  a  remedy  for  the  fatal 
black  vomit.  But  I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  articles  of  our  materia  medica 
have  been  from  time  to  time  improperly  classified;  and,  from  the  experience, 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  of  tincture  of  iron  in  erysipelas,  it  cannot 
reasonably  be  considered  as  contra-indicated  by  the  existence  of  inflammation. 
I  am  confident,  from  close  observation  of  its  effects  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
of  yellow  fever,  that  its  action  is  that  of  a  refrigerant  diaphoretic ;  that  it 
allays  pain  and  produces  sleep,  and,  by  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  blood, 
enables  the  system  to  resist  the  depression  so  universally  attendant  upon  the 
second  stage  of  the  disease.  It  presents,  in  fact,  a  very  happy  combination 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  excess,  with  iron,  the  former  of  which,  it  is  well 
known,  has  been  given  with  great  success,  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Paris,  in 
malignant  forms  of  fever;  while  the  latter  (iron)  has  been  universally  acknow- 
ledged as  an  incomparable  tonic  from  time  immemorial. 

''  I  concur  entirely  with  Dr.  Wildman,  that  it  should  be  exhibited  at  the 
earliest  possible  stage  of  the  fever,  and,  when  possible,  without  awaiting  the 
preliminary  action  of  any  other  medicine.  It  is  well  known  that  the  revulsive 
influence  of  a  salivation  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  great  desideratum 
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of  the  mercurial  treatment  in  yellow  fever ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  will 
be  no  small  recommendation  of  the  mnriated  tinctnre  of  iron  to  the  profession, 
when  it  is  understood,  as  I  am  now  prepared  to  assert,  that  it  will  produce 
salivation  in  a  much  greater  number  of  yellow  fever  cases  than  calomel  will. 
This  effect,  due  to  the  free  hydrochloric  acid,  is  very  far  from  being  attended 
by  the  pain  and  discomfort  of  mercurial  ptyalism,  and  is,  moreover,  not  at  all 
indispensable  to  a  cure. 

"  With  respect  to  the  dose,  it  must  necessarily  be  discretionary  with  the 
practitioner,  and  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  remind  the  profession  that  even 
the  United  States  Dispensatory  allows  a  maximum  of  two  fluidrachms.  There 
cannot,  I  think,  be  any  question  of  its  decided  utility ;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  sinapisms  and  blisters,  it  will  be  found  to  diminish  the  mortality  to  a 
very  inconsiderable  proportion,  when  brought  into  action  before  the  super- 
vention of  black  vomit." 

In  a  private  letter  on  this  subject,  under  date  of  September  6,  Dr.  Harris 
states  that  his  practice  was  to  give  twenty  drops  of  the  remedy  every  two 
hours,  from  the  very  onset  of  the  disease.  If  symptoms  are  threatening,  he 
increased  the  dose  to  a  fluidrachm  every  two  hours,  or  even  every  hour.  If 
the  head  became  affected — ^that  is,  if  there  was  stupor  or  delirium — he  left  it 
off  and  purged.  Out  of  two  or  three  hundred  cases  treated  in  this  way.  Dr. 
Harris  states  that  he  lost  but  six. 

This  report,  if  true,  was  certainly  encouraging.  Unfortunately,  the  remedy, 
though  so  advantageous  when  administered  to  the  sufferers  of  Savannah,  was 
powerless  in  the  cases  of  those  to  whom  it  owed  its  celebrity,  for  both  Dr. 
Wildman  and  Dr.  Harris  fell  victims  to  the  prevailing  epidemic.  The  mu- 
riated  tincture  of  iron  does  not  appear  to  have  made  many  converts  in  Savan- 
nah. In  Baltimore  it  was  resorted  to  by  Dr.  Monknr  in  the  treatment  of 
some  cases  which  occurred  there  in  September  and  October,  1854.  Laying 
aside  all  other  treatment,  the  patients  were  placed  under  20  to  40  drops  of 
the  tincture,  diluted  in  a  wineglassful  of  cold  water,  repeated  every  three  hours. 
When  hemorrhage  of  the  mouth  and  gums  was  present,  a  stronger  solution 
was  used  as  a  wash,  by  means  of  sponge-moss.  The  sick  were  made  to  take 
beef  essence  as  nourishment,  as  freely  as  possible.  Where  the  surface  was 
hot,  cold  water  sponging  was  faithfully  carried  out.  All  these  unfavourable 
eases  recovered. 

Other  patients,  with  severe  attacks  of  the  fever,  were  seen  by  Dr.  Monkur 
on  the  day  of  the  invasion.  One,  a  robust  youth,  previously  perfectly  healthy, 
a  blacksmith  by  occupation,  on  the  first  day  of  his  fever,  had  acute  delirium. 
He  was  bled  from  the  arm,  copiously;  this  was  followed  by  cups  to  the  spine, 
and  mercurial  and  saline  purgatives  were  administered  to  free  purgation.  Not- 
withstanding this  activity  of  treatment,  he  had  black  vomit  on  the  third  day. 
The  previous  treatment  was  discontinued,  and  the  iron  administered  in  fif^ 
drop  doses,  repeated  every  three  hours,  with  a  few  doses  of  charcoal  in  water. 
This  checked  the  vomiting,  when  the  iron  was  continued  in  reduced  doses 
and  at  more  extended  intervals.  He  recovered.  The  remaining  cases,  when 
first  seen,  were  actively  purged  by  calomel,  rhubarb,  and  saline  aperients. 
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Immediately  thereafter  the  iron  was  freely  and  repeatedly  giren.  ''During 
the  prevalence  of  the  fever,"  Dr.  M.  adds,  ''there  wore  a  number  of  fatal 
cases.  I  did  not  witness  an  unfavourable  termination,  and  attributed  the 
success  to  the  iron.  I  am  not  informed  of  the  iron  having  been  used  by 
oUier  practitioners.  You  will  have  perceived  that  in  my  cases  it  was  largely 
administered,  internally  and  as  a  wash  for  the  mouth,  and  was  the  only  remedy 
prescribed,  except  the  purgative  preparation."* 

Having  never  seen  the  iron  used  in  more  than  some  three  or  four  cases,  and 
then  unsuccessfully,  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  reference  to  the  above  state- 
ments. Happy  the  physician  who  can  boast  of  such  a  success !  Results  of 
the  kind  are  not  every  day  obtained  in  the  yellow  fever. 

(HI. — ^Encouraged  by  the  reported  benefit  of  olive  and  other  oils^-adminis* 
tered  internally  and  applied  externally — ^in  the  cure  of  the  oriental  plague  and 
other  forms  of  pestilential  and  malignant  diseases,"  not  a  few  physicians  have 
resorted  to  them  in  the  treatment  of  the  yellow  fever ;  and,  if  we  are  to  credit 
the  reports  published  on  the  subject,  the  effepts  obtained  have  been  of  the  most 
satisfactory  kind.  Oil  frictions  were  originally  employed  by  Dr.  Keutsch, 
of  Santa  Cruz,  and  in  his  hands  succeeded  admirably.'  But  it  is  mainly  by 
Spanish  physicians,  both  in  Europe  and  South  America,  that  the  remedy  has 
been  used  and  eulogized.  Among  the  former.  Dr.  Juan  Arrias,  physician  to 
the  Saint  Charles  Hospital  at  Carthagena,  stands  prominent.  According  to 
the  published  account  of  the  result  of  his  practice,  it  would  appear  that  of 
seventy  cases,  in  which  these  frictions  were  used  three  times  a  day  over  the 
whole  body,  sixty-eight  recovered.  Subsequently,  Dr.  A.  repeated  the  ex- 
periment on  one  handred  individuals,  admitted  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease.  Of  these,  five  died  on  their  way  to  the  hospital,  and  two  on  the 
day  after  their  arrival.  All  the  rest  recovered.  In  1803,  forty  patients  were 
landed  from  a  frigate  coming  from  Cadiz.  They  all  recovered  under  the  use 
of  oil  frictions.*  The  same  mode  of  treatment  is  reported  to  have  been  used, 
with  success,  by  Dr.  Ximenes,  of  the  Havana,*  and  various  physicians  in 
Vera  Cruz.°  Of  thirty-six  patients  affected  with  black  vomit,  who  were 
admitted  into  the  hospital  of  that  city,  thirty  are  said  to  have  been  cured  by 
frictions  with  heated  oil.'^ 

All  this,  if  correct,  is  certainly  encouraging ;  but  notwithstanding  the  im- 
posing array  of  names  cited  in  its  favour,  the  great  utility  of  the  practice  in 
yellow  fever  is  not  placed  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt.  Not  a  few,  indeed, 
think  that  the  statements  of  the  unsurpassed  success  obtained  from  the  means 
in  question  must  be  received  with  some  degree  of  suspicion.  Dr.  Rush  (iv. 
30)  aud  Dr.  Bally  (p.  548),  though  having  themselves  no  personal  experience 
with  the  remedy,  have  nevertheless  attempted  to  explain  its  mode  of  opera- 

>  American  Med.  Gaz.,  vi.  104. 

*  See  St.  James,  v.  14 ;  Celsus,  lib.  3,  cap.  7 ;  Louis  of  Pavia,  Bontias,  Desgenettea ; 
Chateaubriant  Itin^raire,  ii.  25 ;  Valentin,  p.  232. 
»  Luzuriaga,  ii.  218.  *  Pr^petit,  Fievre  Jaone,  p.  21. 

»  Luzuriaga,  ii.  227.  «  Humboldt,  p.  782. 

">  Bally,  p.  647.     Copland,  iii.  181 ;  Dariste,  p.  207 ;  K^raudren,  p.  8. 
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tion.  I  shall  not  follow  them  into  the  consideration  of  the  snbject,  or  inquire 
bow  far  we  may  depend  on  the  statements  referred  to,  thinking,  as  I  do,  that 
it  would  have  been  far  better  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
remedy  before  undertaking  to  account  for  it,  and  that  few  physicians,  in  this 
country  particularly,  will  feel  disposed  to  trust  to  a  remedy  of  the  kind  in  the 
management  of  so  formidable  a  disease.  It  may  be  stated  that  Dr.  Bally 
does  not,  from  all  he  could  gather  in  Spain,  place  much  confidence  in  oil 
frictions,  and  states  that  at  the  hospital  of  Ecija  they  did  not  prove  successful 
in  the  nands  of  Dr.  Payra  Sarravia  (p.  548).  Dariete,  at  Martinique  (p. 
207),  was  equally  unsuccessful  with  them. 

By  other  physicians,  much  dependence  has  been  placed  on  the  internal  use 
of  oil,  with  a  yiew  to  calm  irritation  and  destroy  the  corrosive  eflTect  of  the 
poison.  By  Dr.  Dalmas,  small  doses  of  fresh  castor  oil  are  highly  spoken  of 
to  remove  the  acrid  and  burning  sensation  complained  of  in  the  fauces  or 
oesophagus.  He  refers  to  my  father,  who  resorted  to  the  same  means  in  the 
various  epidemics  of  this  city  (pp.  183, 184).  Dr.  Barnwell  used  the  oil  of 
almonds,  in  mixture  with  molasses,  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful,  frequently  re- 
peated, to  soothe  the  burning  heat  of  the  stomach  (p.  379).  Olive  oil,  in 
large  doses,  often  repeated,  has  been  much  used  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  the 
Havana  and  other  Spanish  colonies.^  The  practice  acquired  some  reputation 
in  Spain,  during  the  epidemic  of  Barcelona,  where  it  was  somewhat  largely 
employed  by  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Father  Constans.  At  the  onset  of  the 
attack,  he  administered  two  ounces  of  the  oil  combined  with  hot  marshmallow 
or  violet  flower  tea.  The  dose  was  repeated  two  or  three  hours  after.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth  hour,  a  purgative  enema  was  administered.  This  was 
followed,  an  hour  after,  by  large  and  repeated  draughts  of  hot  marshmallow 
tea,  sweetened  with  vinegar  syrup.  The  patient  was  then  left  quiet  during 
two  hours,  when  the  hot  drinks  were  again  resorted  to,  and  repeated  every 
two  hours  for  a  short  time.  The  effect  is  said  to  have  been  a  copious  per- 
spiration and  quick  recovery.'  Dr.  Audouard  seems  to  place  some  reliance 
on  this  mode  of  treatment;  but  Dr.  Rochoux,  who  was  then  at  Barcelona,  so 
far  from  coinciding  in  sentiment  with  his  countryman,  very  properly  regards 
the  reputed  success  of  the  oil  as  chimerical  and  unworthy  of  attention.  K 
Father  Constans  derived  benefit  from  any  of  the  means  employed,  it  was 
probably  from  the  warm  drinks  he  administered  so  plentifully,  and  which 
brought  on  a  copious  perspiration,  and  not  from  the  olive  oil. 

Melambo, — Audouard'  speaks  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  eflTects  of  the  bark 
of  a  tree  denominated,  in  Spanish,  melambo,  which  grows  near  Carthagena, 
In  South  America.  The  article  is  stated  to  possess  a  strong  aroma,  which  is 
more  especially  sensible  to  the  taste,  and  approximates  to  that  of  the  calamus 
aromaticus.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  strong  bitterness,  resembling  closely  that 
of  the  Peruvian  bark.  Trials  with  it  were  made  by  Messrs.  Columbi  and  San 
German,  during  the  epidemic  of  Barcelona,  and  the  success,  according  to 
Audouard,  was  very  encouraging.     It  was  also  administered,  with  reputed 

1  Hamboldt,  p.  782;  Bonnardet,  in  E^raadren,  pp.  8,  9 ;  Dariste,  p.  207;  Bally,  p.  547. 
■  Aadouard,  p.  807.  *  Ibid.,  p.  804. 
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good  effect,  in  one  of  the  convents  of  that  city.  The  remedy,  on  farther 
trials  by  other  physicians,  was,  however,  dearly  shown  to  be  destitate  of  the 
remedial  virtues  attributed  to  it.^ 

Charcoal — Powdered  charcoal  has  long  been  employed  as  a  nsefnl  remedy 
in  intermittent  as  well  as  in  some  forms  of  gastric  fever  and  dysentery,  and 
also  to  relieve  nansea  and  vomiting  in  the  ordinary  fevers  of  warm  climates 
or  seasons.  The  same  remedy  was  tried  in  yellow  fever  by  a  Dr.  Merly,  of 
Barcelona,'  and  forms  the  subject  of  a  little  volume  published  in  this  city 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Plantou.'  No  one,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  not  even 
Dr.  Merly  himself,  derived  such  benefit  from  this  remedy  as  to  tempt  others 
to  repeat  the  experiment ;  while  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Plantou's  publication  will 
soon  convince  the  reader  that  his  testimony  must  be  received  with  many 
grains  of  allowance. 

Moral  Treatment. — So  far  we  have  dwelt  on  the  medical  treatment  of  yel- 
low fever.  But,  important  as  this  must  ever  be  considered,  the  physician 
who  would,  while  attending  to  it,  neglect  to  devote  attention  to  what  may 
be  regarded  as  the  moral  management  of  the  sick,  would  fail  to  perform  a 
very  useful  part  of  his  duty,  and  run  great  risk  of  neutralizing  the  effects  of 
bis  remedial  means.  In  no  disease  is  it  more  necessary  to  keep  up  the  spirits 
of  the  patient.  We  have  seen  that  the  eyes  of  the  patient  have  a  peculiar 
gli^ning  appearance ;  his  features  indicate  the  existence  of  mental  anxiety ; 
and  he  looks  as  though  he  would  endeavour  to  read  in  the  countenance  of  his 
physician  or  attendants  the  probable  result  of  his  case.  Unless  this  condition 
is  removed,  remedies  are  of  little  avail ;  for  every  day's  experience  teaches 
that  individuals  armed  with  a  large  share  of  moral  courage,  and  who  feel  no 
apprehension  relative  to  the  issue  of  their  disease,  have  a  far  better  chance  of 
recovery  than  those  who  labour  under  the  opposite  condition  of  mind.  Hence, 
the  propriety  of  the  physician  visiting  his  patient  with  a  cheerful  countenance. 
Should  the  latter  be  alarmed  at  his  condition,  he  must  be  told  that  his  fears 
are  groundless,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  danger,  and  that  all  will 
be  right  again  in  a  short  time.  *'  I  have  always  observed,"  says  Dr.  Finlay, 
**that  by  keeping  the  patient's  spirits  up,  and,  if  possible,  having  some  one  to 
draw  him  into  conversation,  so  as  to  make  him  forget  (in  a  manner)  his  illness, 
I  gained  a  great  deal  of  ground  towards  establishing  his  convalescence'' 
(p.  12). 

Diet. — I  have  now  finished  all  that  need  be  said  relative  to  the  medical 
treatment  of  the  yellow  fever ;  and  passed  in  review  the  various  means  em- 
ployed for  that  important  purpose.  It  remains  to  add  something  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  diet  to  which  the  sick  should  be  subjected — of  the  course  to  be 
pursued  during  convalescence,  and  of  the  prophylactic  measures  suited  to 
guard  against  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

As  may  readily  be  foreseen,  from  the  result  of  experience,  in  other  fevers 
of  kindred  character,  the  diet,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  inflammatory  form — 

»  Pariset,  p.  689 ;  Rochoux,  p.  640.  «  Rochoux,  op.  cit,  p.  639. 

•  Obserrations  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  with  an  Account  of  a  New  Mode  of  Treatment, 
&o.,  p.  10,  &o. 
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when  the  irritation  of  the  system  at  large,  as  well  as  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
mucous  membranes  is  prominent,  and  the  means  calculated  to  reduce  that 
irritation  are  called  for — should  be  of  the  blandest,  simplest,  and  least 
nourishing  kind.  Abstinence,  indeed,  in  very  acute  cases,  must  be  enjoined, 
or,  if  anything  in  the  way  of  nourishment  is  allowed,  it  should  consist  of 
gum- water,  rice,  thin  barley-water,  apple- water,  Ac,  while,  in  mild  cases, 
when  the  inflammation  does  not  run  very  high,  arrowroot,  sago,  Indian  or 
oatmeal  gruel,  or  the  like,  may  be  allowed  in  small  quantities,  and  at  reason- 
able intervals.^ 

That  Savar^sy  and  others  should  have  prescribed,  under  the  circumstances 
in  question,  a  nourishing  and  stimulating  diet,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  aston- 
ishment. Brunonians  as  they  were,  they  could  see  in  the  disease  nothing  but 
the  result  of  a  debility,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  vital  forces.  They  discarded 
all  idea  of  inflammatory  excitement,  and  discovered  no  sign  of  gastro-enteritic 
irritation.  They  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  starve  their  patients, 
while  gorging  them  from  the  outset  with  tonics  and  stimulants. 

In  the  early  epidemics  of  this  city,  the  feeding  plan  at  first  found  advo- 
cates. But  physicians,  and  Dr.  Rush  particularly,  were  not  slow  in  disco- 
vering their  error  in  that  respect,  and  in  adopting  an  opposite  course.  ''  The 
strict  abstinence,"  says  Dr.  R.,  "  which  I  imposed  upon  my  patients,  did  not 
escape  obloquy ;  but,  the  benefits  they  derived  from  it,  and  the  ill  effects 
which  arose  in  many  cases  from  a  contrary  regimen,  satisfied  me  that  it  was 
proper  in  every  case  in  which  it  was  prescribed"  (iii.  155). 

When  the  activity  of  the  pulse  has  been  reduced,  and  the  skin  softens  and 
loses  its  excess  of  temperature;  when  the  gastric  irritation  lessens  also, 
and  especially  when  the  stage  of  metaptosis  sets  in  with  fair  prospects  of  in* 
creasing  amendment,  the  diet  should  be  made  more  nourishing.  Dr.  Warren 
informs  us  that  fearing,  at  that  period,  lest  his  patient  should  sink  under  the 
''  expensive  sweats"  he  was  subjecting  him  to,  he  freely  allowed  him  chicken- 
broth  as  often  as  desired,  and  found  it  **  always  useful  and  necessary  thus  to 
support  Nature's  strength  by  a  nourishment  so  safe,  smooth,  and  digestible, 
and  of  such  ready  assimilation  with  the  blood."  For  the  same  reason,  he 
allowed  **  now  and  then  a  glass  of  Canary  or  Madeira  wine,  a  little  diluted 
(p.  56),  besides  gruels  and  panadas,  with  wine  added  to  them,  sack-whey, 
made  richer  than  ordinary,  and  such  kinds  of  light  refectory  nourishment, 
which  now  prove  of  great  emolument  and  service"  (pp.  56,  57).  Nor"  is 
Warren  singular  in  prescribing  such  a  diet;  for  rice,  vermicella,  or  bread 
soups,  boiled  barley  and  panada  mixed  with  wine  and  the  like,  besides  wine, 
brandy  and  water,  wine-whey,  are  not  unfrequently  mentioned  as  proper, 
under  like  circumstances,  not  only  by  writers  strictly  Brunonians,  but  by 
others  who,  though  entertaining  different  sentiments  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  think  it,  nevertheless,  necessary  to  support  the  system  at  this 
stage,  and  counteract  any  tendency  to  further  prostration. 

1  Rochoux,  p.  607;  Bally,  p.  567;  Rush,  iii.  155;  Daiiste,  p.  195;  Bunwell,  p.  882; 
Hillary,  p.  180;  Hosack,  iii.  440;  Chisbolm,  i.  415. 
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Bat  whatever  be  the  signs  of  existing  debility  at  this  period,  or  the  appre- 
hension of  greater  prostration  in  the  subsequent  stage ;  and,  however  appro* 
priate  and  called  for  articles  of  the  kind  may  appear,  it  is  perhaps  safer  and 
more  advantageous  to  nse  animal  food,  whether  in  the  form  of  soap  or  In 
substance,  with  great  circumspection,  or  even  to  exclude  it  altogether,  and 
restrict  the  patient  to  farinaceous  and  vegetable  articles.  Thin  rice  and 
bread  cream,  arro^oot,  sago,  Indian  mush,  oatmeal  gruel,  slightly  sweet- 
ened and  aromatized,  thin  panada,  weak  coffee,  tea,  or  chocolate,  milk  and 
barley-water,  answer  well,  when  given  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  at 
short  intervals.^  They  are  better  suited  to  the  existing  condition  of  the 
digestive  powers,  which,  as  I  need  not  repeat,  are  often  considerably  im* 
paired.  Under  circumstances  of  the  kind,  animal  soups,  particularly  when 
not  carefully  freed  from  fatty  matter,  so  far  from  being  properly  digested  and 
affording  nutriment,  only  tend  to  awaken  or  produce  gastric  irritation.  They 
frequently  excite  vomiting,'  and  either  increase  the  violence  of  the  disease, 
or  retard  the  accession,  or  lengthen  the  duration  of  convalescence. 

At  the  same  time,  wine  and  other  spirituous  liquors,  except  when  the  de- 
bility is  unduly  prominent,  and  all  signs  of  inflammatory  irritation  have  sub- 
sided, must  be  avoided  as  unnecessary  and  often  hurtful.'  Nor  is  it  less  true, 
that  considerable  attention  is  required  as  to  the  quantity  in  which  food  is  to 
be  allowed — much  mischief  being  often  done  by  allowing  a  patient  to  indulge 
largely  in  even  the  most  bland  and  proper  articles.  As  a  general  rale,  it  is 
safer  to  give  but  a  small  portion  of  nourishment  at  a  time,  and  to  repeat  it 
in  larger  quantities. 

As  febrile  irritation  and  gastric  irritability  farther  subside,  and  the  favour- 
able crisis  approaches,  the  food  must  be  given  at  shorter  intervals,  and  ren- 
dered more  nourishing.  It  may  now  consist  of  the  same  articles  prepared  in 
a  more  generous  manner,  or  of  milk,  stewed  fruit,  chicken  or  veal  broth. 
When  the  debility  is  considerable,  beef-tea,  animal  jelly,  &c.,  may  be  allowed. 
This  choice  of  aliments,  graduated  in  the  way  mentioned,  to  the  condition 
of  the  digestive  powers  and  of  the  system  at  large,  must  be  persevered  in  to 
the  period  of  convalescence.  It  is  equally  well,  if  not  better  suited  when  the 
disease,  instead  of  progressively  subsiding  without  the  occurrence  of  bad 
symptoms,  passes  to  the  third  stage,  or  that  of  depression ;  for  it  is  generally 
in  vain  to  expect  a  recuperative  effect  from  a  tonic  and  analeptic  regimen. 
Strong  food  is  less  apt  to  be  digested  then  than  it  would  have  been  during 
the  period  of  the  remission,  and  more  likely  to  irritate  the  stomach,  excite 
vomiting,  and — if  not  worse — retard  recovery.  When,  however,  the  disease 
assumes  a  malignant  character,  and  symptoms  of  positive  prostration  call  for 
tonics  and  stimulants,  nourishing  food,  in  the  form  of  strong  broths,  essence 
of  beef,  animal  jellies,  administered  often  and  in  small  bulk,  may  be  tried  aB 
long  as  the  stomach  remains  quiet,  and  has  sometimes  proved  advantageous. 

>  Rush,  p.  155;  Daristc,  p.  212;  Rochoux,  p.  607  ;  Hosack,  iii.  440 ;  Valentin,  p.  222. 
«  Rochoux,  p.  007;  Daristc,  p.  210;  Bally,  p.  5G7. 
•  Barnwell,  d.  383 :  Rush.  iv.  28. 


■  Kochoux,  p.  t)U/  ;  Daristc,  p.  2 
•  Barnwell,  p.  383 ;  Rush,  iv.  28. 
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In  congestiye  cases,  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  alimenta- 
tion so  long  as  reaction  has  not  taken  place,  the  patient  being  then  in  no 
condition  to  profit  bj  any  food  swallowed.  When  reaction  has  been  brought 
aboat,  the  alimentation  must  be  regulated  in  the  manner  already  adverted  to^ 
Treatment  of  Convalescence. — ^When  the  disease  has  been  subdued  by 
wet,  or  the  efforts  of  natnre,  the  greatest  care  and  circumspection,  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  attendant,  are  still  necessary.  The  force  of  the  morbific 
action  has,  it  is  true,  been  broken  up,  appetite  and  sleep  have  returned,  con- 
Talescence  is  established,  and  the  progress  towards  perfect  recovery  is,  in 
Inflammatory  cases  particularly,  assured  and  rapid.  But,  in  emerging  from 
an  attack  of  the  disease,  the  functions  of  organic  life  most  concerned  in  the 
recuperatire  process,  though  tending  to  a  quick  restoration,  are  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  re-established.  The  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  the  impression 
tff  morbific  agencies  continues  great,  and  the  functions  in  question  are  con- 
sequently easily  thrown  into  disorder.  In  fact,  though  an  individual  who 
recovers  from  an  attack  of  yellow  fever  is  generally  restored  rapidly  to  health, 
there  are  few  diseases  in  which  the  stage  of  convalescence  requires  more 
cautious  management.  The  very  rapidity  of  the  convalescence  in  most  cases 
becomes,  at  times,  a  source  of  diflBcuIty;  for,  instead  of  urging  the  assimi- 
lating functions  to  the  performance  of  their  duty,  the  physician  finds  himself 
often  under  the  necessity  of  restraining  them  within  just  bounds. 

Such  being  the  case,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  what  has  been  de- 
nominated the  non-naturals  during  the  progress  of  this  stage,  as  any  trans- 
gression in  regard  to  them  will  almost  surely  be  followed,  if  not  by  a  relapse, 
at  least  by  an  accession  of  disease  which  is  generally  fatal.*  Hence,  while 
diminishing  gradually  the  use  of  the  remedies  employed  in  the  preceding 
stage,  the  patient  must  be  allowed  more  and  better  food,  but  the  transition 
to  the  diet  of  health  must,  as  Dr.  Blair  properly  remarks,  be  gradual  (p. 
112);  care  must  be  taken  to  select  none  but  light  and  nutritions  articles,  and 
to  avoid  indulging  in  these  frequently,  and  especially  overloading  the  sto- 
mach. For  some  days,  unless  the  debility  be  great,  and  all  signs  of  gastric 
irritation  completely  subdued,  the  patient  had  better  abstain  from  animal 
food,  and  limit  himself  to  the  use  of  eggs,  bread,  rice,  bread  and  milk, 
panada,  and  oysters.'  As  strength  returns,  and  the  functions  acquire  energy, 
be  may  be  allowed  chicken,  veal,  mutton,  or  beef  broths,  prepared  with  a 
large  proportion  of  rice,  barley,  and  other  vegetables.  Poultry,  game,  and 
fish  may  follow ;  and  finally,  the  more  substantial  meats  may  be  allowed. 

But  necessary  and  indispensable  as  this  gradual  return  to  the  diet  of  health 
undoubtedly  is,  the  physician  does  not  always  find  it  possible  to  enforce 
compliance;  for  there  is  often  such  a  sudden  revival  of  the  appetite  for 
animal  food  at  the  commencement  of  convalescence  that  it  is  difficult  to 
restrain  the  patient  within  proper  bounds.     Dr.  Rush  alludes  to  the  case  of 

1  Balph,  ii.  90;  Wilson,  p.  88;  Blair,  p.  112. 

*  Chisholm,  i.  415,  416;  Rush,  iii.  156,  iv.  27;  Dariste,  p.  211;  Bally,  p.  669;  Ho- 
sack,  iii.  440;  Rochouz,  pp.  608-9. 
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a  yoang  man  who  was  upon  the  recovory,  and  died  in  consequence  of  supping 
upon  beefsteaks ;  and  he  states  as  his  belief,  that  ''  many  other  instances  of 
the  mortality  of  this  fever  from  a  similar  cause"  occurred  which  were  con- 
cealed from  the  attending  physician  (iv.  27). 

The  same  distinguished  physician  (iii.  227),  as  also  Dr.  Caldwell  (p.  115) 
and  others,  have  regarded  a  nourishing  and  gently  stimulating  diet  as  pre- 
ferable, at  this  period,  to  a  tonic  course.  But,  although  this  may  be  true  as 
a  general  rule,  cases  not  unfrequently  occur,  in  which,  from  feebleness  and 
languor  of  the  stomach,  or  a  state  of  general  debility,  mild,  and  even  strong 
tonics  and  stimulants  are  called  for.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  infusion 
of  bitter  plants,  of  Peruvian  bark,  of  serpentaria,  or  the  sulphate  of  quinia, 
proves  serviceable ;  while  malt  liquors,  wines — claret,  sherry,  Madeira,  hock — 
and  even  brandy  and  water,  find  a  successful  application.* 

Dr.  Dariste,  whose  practical  skill  in  this  disease  was  undisputed,  while 
on  the  subject  of  these  means,  makes  the  remark,  the  correctness  of  which 
has  often  been  verified  in  this  and  other  places,  that  it  is  necessary  to  watch 
the  efifects  of  these  articles  with  great  attention,  and  to  suspend  their  use  on 
the  first  manifestation  of  gastric  irritation,  which  is  not  unfrequently  excited 
in  those  who  have  suffered  much  from  vomiting.  In  such  cases  he  advises 
tonic  remedies  to  be  administered  by  friction.  **  In  this  way,  they  impart 
strength  without  irritating  the  stomach — they  promote  perspiration,  and  aid 
in  dispelling  the  jaundiced  discoloration  of  the  skin  (p.  212).  With  the 
same  view,  frictions,  either  dry  or  with  warm  salt  water,  or  aromatic  sub- 
stances, have  been  found  useful"  (76.,  Bally,  p.  569).  At  the  same  time  that 
efforts  are  thus  made  to  strengthen  the  system,  care  must  be  taken,  while 
avoiding  powerful  cathartics,  to  insure  a  regular  and  daily  action  of  the 
bowels.®    On  the  other  hand,  diarrhoea  must  be  suppressed.' 

Hemorrhages  occasionally  occur  during  convalescence.  At  this  period  they 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  beneficial.  Indicating,  as  they  do,  great  debility  of  the 
system,  and  an  atonic  condition  of  the  vessels,  and  tending  to  increase,  by  the 
loss  of  blood  they  occasion,  the  very  cause  on  which  they  depend,  they  must 
be  checked  with  the  least  possible  delay.  In  these  cases,  acids  internally,  and 
nitrate  of  silver,  creasote,  or  the  tincture  of  iron  externally,  cool  air,  as  well  as 
remedies  calculated  to  impart  tone  to  the  system  at  large,  are  employed  with 
advantage.  Dr.  Ralph  states  that  in  one  case  of  alarming  hemorrhage  from 
the  fauces,  an  exposure  of  the  patient  to  the  sea  air  on  the  beach,  checked  it 
when  every  other  remedy  had  been  tried  in  vain  (ii.  91).  Quiet  and  cheer- 
fulness of  mind  must  be  secured,*  and  sleep  must  be  encouraged.*  They 
are  essential  to  a  rapid  and  complete  recovery.  So  long  as  debility  is  promi- 
nent, bodily  exertions  must  be  avoided ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  strength  admits 
of  it,  exercise,  alternating  with  rest,  and  graduated  to  the  condition  of  the 

»  Bally,  pp.  669,  570;  Chisholm,  i.  416;  Rochoux,  p.  655;  Dariste,  p.  212  ;  Valentin, 
p.  222;  Deveze,  p.  276;  Barnwell,  p.  383. 
«  Ralph,  op.  cit.,  ii.  90,  91 ;  Deveze,  p.  276; 
Ralph,  ii.  90. 


.  ^-- ;   lyeveze,  p.  i:/o;  uarnweii,  p.  oo<5. 
«  Ralph,  op.  cit.,  ii.  90,  91 ;  Deveze,  p.  276;  Bally,  p.  570. 
'  Ibid.  *  Wilson,  p.  39. 
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patient — shorty  and  frequently  repeated — must  be  enjoined.^  The  venereal 
act — to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  convalescents  are  prone — should  be  carefallj 
avoided,  as  always  highly  detrimental,  and  often,  when  indulged  in  to  any 
excess,  of  fatal  tendency.  (Dariste,  p.  213.) 

Great  stress  mast,  at  the  same  time,  be  laid  on  cleanliness  and  free  venti- 
lation, but  more  particularly  on  change  of  locality,  and  removal  from  the 
infected  to  a  pure  and  cool  atmosphere.'  Dr.  Chisholm  says :  *'  As  long  as 
the  patient  remained  in  the  infected  room  or  house,  although  all  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  had  disappeared,  the  progress  of  his  recovery  was  remark- 
ably slow.  Even  the  instant  the  patient  was  carried  into  the  open  air,  he 
was  sensible  of  a  wonderful  degree  of  refreshment ;  and  the  purer  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  higher  the  situation  of  the  place — provided  there  was  no 
dampness — the  speedier  was  his  acquisition  of  strength"  (i.  406,  409). 

When  circumstances  will  permit,  and  convalescence  is  long  and  tedious,  a 
sea  voyage,  and  a  residence  in  a  cold  climate,  must  be  recommended.'  In 
the  West  Indies,  it  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  convalescents  from  one  island 
to  another. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

PROPHYLAXIS  OF  THE  YiXLOW  FEVER. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  an  axiom,  the  truth  of  which  must  appear  evident 
to  all,  that  the  more  dangerous  a  disease,  and  the  greater  its  disposition  to 
spread,  the  more  necessary  it  becomes  to  discern  the  means  calculated  to 
prevent  its  development  and  dififusion,  and  to  place  individuals  exposed,  as 
much  as  possible  beyond  the  reach  of  its  baneful  influence,  or  to  lessen  among 
them  the  virulence  of  its  efifects.  From  what  has  been  said  of  the  character 
and  tendencies  of  the  yellow  fever,  it  is  plain  that  it  enters  within  the  category 
of  diseases  of  most  serious  import,  and  for  the  prevention  of  which  every 
effort  possible  should  be  made.  Hence,  from  an  early  period,  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  subject.  That,  so  far,  the  attempts  made  in  regard 
to  it,  have  not  been  crowned  with  entire  success,  is  a  fact  which  none 
can  deny ;  but  experience  has  shown,  at  the  same  time,  that  some  of  the 
means  devised,  though  uncertain,  in  their  results  and  often  unsuccessful, 
have  been  sufficiently  useful  to  deserve  the  attention  of  the  medical  inquirer ; 
while  much  that  has  been  done  is  founded  on  views  of  such  doubtful  correct- 
ness respecting  the  origin  and  mode  of  propagation  of  the  disease,  and  is 

1  Dariste,  p.  212;  Chisholm,  i.  416;  Wilson,  pp.  88-9;  B.  Jackson,  ii.  228. 
'  Deveze,  p.  276;  Blair,  p.  112;  Pugnet,  p.  875;  Dariste,  p.  212;  Ballj,  p.  668; 
Blair,  p.  112;  Wilson,  p.  88;  Bash,  p.  159;  B.  Jackson,  li.  206;  Chisholm,  i.  410,  411." 
*  Chisholm,  L  417;  8avar^y,  p.  817;  B.  Jackson,  IL  224. 
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not  onl  J  so  perfectly  useless,  bnt  so  evidently  calcalated  to  lead  to  detrimental 
consequences,  as  to  call  for  serions  examination. 

The  prophylaxis  of  the  yellow  fever  is  divided  into  that  which  has  refer* 
ence  to  the  community  at  large,  and  that  which  concerns  each  individual  in 
particular.  The  first,  which  forms  part  of  the  domain  of  public  hygiene,  has 
for  its  object  the  consideration  of  police  and  municipal  measures  calculated 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  and  arrest  the  diffusion  of  the  disease  in  a  given 
locality ;  while  the  second  consists  of  the  hygienic  and  other  means  required 
to  shield  individuals,  placed  within  the  sphere  of  the  morbific  influence  of  the 
efficient  cause  from  an  attack  of  the  fever,  or  lessen  its  virulence  and  danger 
when  they  are  once  attacked. 

Public  ProphylaxiB. — The  means  employed  for  this  object  may  be  di- 
vided into,  1,  those  resorted  to  in  places  where  the  fever  has  appeared  at  pre- 
vious seasons,  or  where,  from  their  geographical  position,  or  the  nature  of 
their  climate  and  localities,  its  occurrence  is  feared,  for  the  purpose  of  guard- 
ing against  its  ingress  or  developmeut;  2,  those  requisite  to  limit  the 
extension,  or  altogether  arrest  the  course  of  the  fever,  when  it  has  already 
broken  out ;  and  3,  those  necessary  to  prevent  its  recurrence  when  it  has 
ceased  to  prevail.  On  each  of  these  topics  it  is  necessary  to  enter  somewhat 
in  detail. 

Mode  of  Prevention, — It  has  been  seen,  from  all  that  precedes  respect- 
ing the  usual  mode  of  development,  progression,  and  cessation  of  the  disease, 
and  from  statements  accumulated  in  the  preceding  chapters,  that  the  yellow 
fever  is  the  offspring  of  a  special  miasm  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  or  other  substances,  and  not  the  product  of  a  specific  contagious 
poison  transmissible  from  individual  to  individual,  or  by  means  of  sur- 
rounding objects.  Viewing  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  this  light,  the  con- 
clusion is  natural,  that  to  attain  the  object  in  question  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  effect  the  removal  of  all  local  nuisances,  before  the  accession  of 
hot  weather — of  everything  likely  to  prove  a  source  of  infection  or  exhala- 
tion, and  thereby  to  generate  or  aggravate  the  fever.  Experience,  indeed,  has 
taught  that  such  a  course,  which  is  advocated  not  by  non-contagionists  only, 
but  also  by  some  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  local  origin,  who  hope  by  that 
means  to  lessen  the  activity  of  the  contagion  and  prevent  its  localization,  is 
the  only  true  safeguard  against  the  production  of  other  diseases  of  kindred 
character. 

The  necessity  of  destroying  local  nuisances  holds  good,  whether  on  laud  or 
on  shipboard.  In  the  former  case,  wharves,  docks,  or  other  localities  liable  to 
be  visited  by  the  disease,  courts,  yards,  gutters,  cellars,  should  be  kept  per- 
fectly clean ;  all  accumulations  of  filth  and  stagnant  water  should  be  carefully 
and  thoroughly  removed ;  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  should  be  paved,  cleansed, 
and  well  watered,  and  privies  should  be  emptied  and  purified.  The  crowd- 
ing of  vessels  at  the  wharves  or  in  the  docks  should  be  prohibited,  and 
cargoes  of  perishable  articles  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  there  long; 
piles  of  wood  or  lumber  should  be  forbidden  on  or  near  the  wharves;  vessels 
in  a  foul  state  should  not  be  admitted,  or  quickly  removed. 
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Nor  should  less  care  be  paid  to  prevent  accamolations  of  people  in  houses 
aitaated  in  narrow  streets  and  alleys — especially  near  wharves  or  other  locali* 
ties  where  the  fever  has  ahready  prevailed,  or  is  likely  to  prevail.  Means 
must  there  be  taken  to  insnre  proper  cleanliness  or  ventilation,  and  to  purify 
the  atmosphere  by  the  usual  means  employed  for  that  purpose.* 

On  board  of  ships,  whether  at  sea  or  lying  to  in  yellow  fever  regions,  and 
daring  sickly  seasons,  the  same  preventive  means  are  requisite.  All  sources 
of  noxious  effluvia  must  be  guarded  against;  and  if  any  exist,  must  be  re« 
moved.  The  holds  of  such  vessels  must  be  kept  clean  and  pure,  and  all  foul 
bilge-water  carefully  pumped  out.  The  decks  must  be  washed  and  thoroughly 
dried — fumigated  and  properly  ventilated,  &c. 

That  such  measures  are  often  adequate  to  the  preservation  of  vessels,  eveu 
under  unpromising  circumstances  at  sea,  or  in  port,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that,  as  regards  the  first,  the  fever  has  often  been  traced  to  the  baneful 
influence  of  such  sources  of  infection  located  in  the  timber,  in  the  contents 
of  the  hold,  or  in  the  cargo ;  that  other  vessels,  though  situated  close  by 
those  infected,  but  free  from  such  sources  of  exhalation,  have  remained  exempt 
from  the  complaint,  and  have  arrived  healthy  in  our  and  other  ports,  and 
moreover  that,  in  other  instances,  the  course  of  the  disease  has  been  arrested, 
and  vessels  restored  to  a  healthy  condition  by  a  resort  to  measures  of  expur- 
gation, whatever  be  the  place  whence  such  vessels  came.  Nor  is  it  less  true 
that  the  preservation  of  many  localities  on  land  has  been  often  due  to  the 
same  precaoiionary  measures.  Indeed,  the  fact  of  the  disease  being  the  off- 
spring of  local  sources  of  impure  exhalations,  and,  when  it  breaks  out,  of  its 
prevailing  most  in  situations  where  those  exhalations  exist,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  absence  of  the  fever  will,  in  great  measure,  depend  on  the 
absence  or  removal  of  materials  to  the  decomposition  of  which  the  impurity 
of  the  atmosphere  is  due.  To  this  cause  may  fairly  be  ascribed,  if  not  wholly, 
at  least  in  part,  the  freedom  of  many  tropical  places,  or  of  some  of  our 
southern  cities;  while  to  the  ameliorations  which  have  taken  place  in  regard 
to  the  medical  police  of,  and  the  greater  attention  paid  to  the  rules  of 
public  hygiene  in,  cities  formerly  more  or  less  frequently  visited  by  the  dis- 
ease, has  been  properly  referred  in  part  the  exemption  from  it  they  have 
for  some  years  enjoyed.  After  the  dreadful  epidemic  of  1821,  the  port  and 
streets  of  Barcelona,  which,  prior  to  that  year,  had  been,  according  to  M.  Bar- 
cell,"  in  a  discreditable  state  of  impurity,  were  thoroughly  expurgated.  The 
same  took  place  at  Alicant,  in  1804,  and  in  neither  of  these  cities  has  the 
disease  again  made  its  appearance.' 

From  the  year  1820  to  1853,  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  though  experiencing 
in  summer  a  thermometrical  range  as  high  as  it  had  formerly,  remained  free 
from  epidemic  manifestations  of  the  disease;  and  we  are  justified  in  attributing 

>  Academy  of  Medicine  on  Feyer  of  1798,  p.  10 ;  Letters  on  Fever  of  Baltimore  in 
1819,  pp.  29,  80;  S.  Brown,  p.  72 ;  Seaman,  p.  19;  Carrie,  p.  13;  Gilbert,  p.  102 ; 
Bochoux,  p.  659 ;  Valentin,  p.  224 ;  Savar^sj,  p.  453 ;  Report  on  Qnarantine,  pp.  6,  6 ; 
Dariste,  p.  224 ;  Caldwell,  pp.  73,  76 ;  LcTacher,  p.  94 ;  Deveze,  p.  290. 

'  Espargo  y  Disinfeocion  dl  Barcelona,  p.  l77.     8ee  also  Plerqoin,  p.  10. 

*  Rochouz,  p.  660. 
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much  of  this  improvement  to  the  favonrable  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  material  and  hygienic  condition  of  the  localities  heretofore  the  seat  of  the 
pestilence.  The  wharres  have  been  paved;  the  shipping  is  less  crowded 
than  it  was  in  former  days ;  the  avenae  along  the  river  has  been  widened 
and  straightened;  the  stores  facing  it  have  been  reconstmcted  in  a  way  more 
conducive  to  health ;  accnmalations  of  filth  are  more  carefully  removed ;  the 
streets  adjoining,  and  the  conrts  and  alleys  there  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
city,  have  been  paved ;  brick-kilns,  tanneries,  morocco,  glae,  and  other  maaa- 
factories  of  like  kind,  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  removed  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  city  proper ;  and  abont  the  docks,  as  everywhere  else,  greater  attention 
Is  paid,  at  all  times,  bnt  particalarly  at  the  approach  of  the  sickly  season,  to 
cleanliness  and  the  removal  of  nuisances. 

Such  has  been  the  long  interval  of  exemption  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Philadelphia ;  and  if  in  the  last-mentioned  year  the  disease  once  more 
made  its  appearance,  and  assumed,  to  some  extent,  the  character  of  an  epi- 
demic, the  result  was  evidently  due  to  local  causes,  consequent  on  a  neglect, 
in  the  places  infected,  of  those  hygienic  measures  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Let  it  be  added  that,  compared  with  occurrences  of  a  former  date,  the  visita- 
tion of  1853  was  of  a  trifling  kind,  and  took  place  under  the  inflaence  of  aa 
epidemic  constitution  of  atmosphere  of  greater  diffusion  and  malignancy  than 
had  been  witnessed  before.  Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  I  ascribe 
the  exemption  in  question  to  the  above  sanitary  regulations  alone,  and 
that  I  view  the  improvements  effected  in  the  hygienic  condition  of  yeUow 
fever  localities  as  having  been  carried  as  far  as  could  be  desired.  Much, 
in  regard  to  the  former  point,  is  doubtless  attributable  to  modifications  in  the 
local  features  of  those  localities,  to  atmospherical  changes,  and  to  the 
absence  of  an  epidemic  constitution  over  which  man  has  no  control ;  while 
nowhere  is  the  amelioration  referred  to  so  complete  as  to  insure,  without 
the  concurrence  of  other  agencies,  entire  security,  under  all  circnmstances, 
against  a  return  of  the  disease.  But,  however  insufficient  these  ameliora- 
tions may  still  be  to  prevent  completely  the  outbreak  of  the  fever,  they 
must  tend,  when  the  latter  appears,  to  lessen  its  wide  diffusion  and  excessive 
virulence — effects  fully  appreciated  by  contingent  contagionists,  who,  while 
opposing  the  doctrine  of  domestic  origin,  lay  much  stress  on  the  necessity  of 
improving  the  medical  police  of  cities,*  and  the  removal  of  impurities,  which, 
according  to  them,  are  necessary  for  the  germination  of  the  specific  virus  and 
the  spread  of  its  morbific  product. 

Bnt,  though  entertaining  this  opinion  of  the  influence  of  an  impure  atmo- 
sphere, both  the  contingent  and  pure  contagionists  regard  the  yellow  fever 

the  former  generally,  the  latter  always — as  of  exotic  origin,  tracing  it  to  cer- 
tain portions  of  tropical  regions ;  holding  that,  when  it  occurs  in  temperate 
climates,  it  is  the  result  of  importation,  through  means  of  the  sick,  of  wearing 
apparel,  of  articles  of  merchandise,  or  of  vessels ;  and  that  even  within  the 
tropics,  where  it  originates,  it  is  in  like  manner  carried  about  from  one  locality 

>  Hosack,  Med.  Police  Essays,  ii.  39,  &c. 
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to  another.  To  guard  against  these  direfnl  results,  and  inyerting  the  proper 
course  of  proceeding  in  matters  of  legislation,  by  enacting  laws  without  first 
ascertaining  the  real  existence  of  the  evils  they  are  intended  to  remedy,  they 
maintain  that  the  only  safe  measure  within  our  reach  consists  in  an  absolute 
interdiction  of  communication,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  sick  with  an  unaffected 
community;  and,  to  effect  this  object,  they  advocate,  and  heretofore  have  suc- 
ceeded in  many  places,  in  enforcing,  a  system  of  quarantine,  applied  as  well 
to  individuals  as  to  vessels  and  cargoes,  during  a  period  sufficiently  long  to 
allow  the  vitality  of  the  poison  to  be  exhausted,  and  its  germs  to  be  weakened 
by  diffusion  and  thereby  rendered  harmless,  or  to  afford  time  to  destroy  them 
by  artificial  means. 

The  system  of  quarantine  devised  to  guard  against  the  introduction,  and 
prevent  the  dissemination  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn, 
Venice,  and  in  various  parts  of  Spain,  is  a  literal  copy  of  that  in  force  against 
other  diseases  really  or  reputed  contagious,  and  the  counterpart  of  that  esta- 
blished formerly  in  the  old  world  against  the  oriental  plague.^  The  necessity 
of  the  most  stringent  measures  is  loudly  proclaimed  by  many  European  and 
some  American  physicians — Pariset,  Bally,  Hosack,  Pym,  Townsend,  Strobel, 
Carpenter,  Hume,  Palloni,  Fellowes,  Currie,  and  Robert — and  all  the  oppo- 
nents of  those  measures  are  stigmatized  as  visionaries,  theorists,  or  even  worse. 
In  our  various  States  they  were  early  prescribed.  New  Tork  commenced  so 
early  as  May,  1784,  by  ''an  act  to  prevent  the  bringing  in  and  spreading  of 
infectious  distempers ;"  and  the  laws  then  enacted  will  be  found  scarcely  infe- 
rior, in  point  of  severity,  to  those  of  other  countries.  This  act  was  confirmed, 
amended,  and  extended  by  others,  passed  March  27,  1794,  April  1,  1796, 
February  10  and  March  6,«  1797,  March  30,  1801,  April  2,  1803,  February 
28,  1804,  March  9,  1805,"  and  March  21,  1823.^  These  laws  were  further 
revised  at  subsequent  periods,  particularly  in  1836,  1839,  1842,  and,  finally, 
in  1846,  when  the  system  at  present  in  force  was  adopted. 

With  a  view  effectually  to  attain  the  desired  object,  it  is  ordained  that  all 
vessels  direct  from  any  place  where  the  yellow  fever  (and  other  diseases  re- 
ported contagious)  existed  at  the  time  of  their  departure,  or  which  shall  have 
arrived  at  any  place  and  proceeded  thence  to  New  York,  or  on  board  of  which, 
during  the  voyage,  any  case  of  such  fever  shall  have  occurred,  arriving  between 
the  31st  of  May  and  the  1st  of  October,  shall  be  quarantined  for  at  least  thirty 
days  after  their  arrival,  and  at  least  twenty  days  after  their  cargo  shall  have 
been  discharged,  and  shall  perform  such  further  quarantine  as  the  health  officer 
shall  prescribe.  All  such  vessels,  arriving  between  the  1st  of  April  and  the 
Ist  of  November,  exclusive  of  time  before  specified ;  all  vessels  from  a  foreign 

>  Robert,  p.  525. 

'  See  **  The  Case  of  the  Manafactnrers  of  Soap  and  Candles  in  the  City  of  New  York 
stated  and  examined,  to  which  are  prefixed  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  concerning 
Infectious  Diseai^s,"  pp.  7-23.    New  York,  1797. 

»  Health  Laws  of  New  York,  pp.  8,  27,  83,  87.     New  York,  1805. 

^  An  act  to  provide  against  infections  and  pestilential  diseases,  passed  21st  March, 
1823.    New  York. 
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port,  on  board  of  wUeh,  during  the  Toyaga  or  wUlo  ai'flie  port  of  departori^ 
anj  penon  ahall  have  been  aiek;  or  from  any  plaea  in  the  ofdinarj  paiaaga 
frcHtt  which  thay  pam  aonth  of  Oapa  Henlopen,  airiTing  befeiraai  the  81et  of 
May  and  the  16th  of  Oeiober;  and  all  Teaida  from  any  ]^ace  (indoding 
ialanda)  in  Asia,  Afriea^  or  the  Mediterranean,  or  from  any  of  the  Weat  In- 
dia^ Bahama^  Bermuda,  or  Weitem  lahmdi,  w  from  any  plaea  in  Amerien 
from  whieh  th^  pa«i  aonth  of  Georgia,  arriring  between  the  lit  of  April 
and  the  let  of  Norember,  ehall  be  inljeot  to  each  qnanbitine  and'other  regn- 
lationa  as  the  health  offleer  shall  preseribe. 

While  this  is  done  in  respect  to  anch  Tessds,  the  health  oflcer  baa  power 
to  caase  their  cargoes  to  be  dischai^s^  at  the  qoarantine-gronnd,  or 
other  suitable  place  out  of  the  city,  forihe  purpose  of  pnrilicaiion;  to 
the  Teasels,  cargoes,  bedding,  and  dothing  to  be  Tentilated,  deanaed,  and 
purified;  and,  if  he  shall  Judge  it  necessary  to  prerent  contagion,  to  deatroy 
anything  on  board  deemed  incapable  of  purification ;  to  prohibit  and  prevent 
all  persons  anriring  in  Tessela  solject  to  quarantine  flNHn  Isaring  qnarantiBa 
QntU  fifteen  days  after  the  sailing  of  their  Tessd  from  her  port  of  depnrtara^ 
and  fifteen  days  after  the  last  case  of  feTer  that  shall  haTe  occurred  on  boaid» 
and  ten  days  after  her  airiTal  at  quarantine,  unless  sooner  discharged  bj 
him ;  and  to  permit  (with  the  sanction  of  the  mayor  and  the  commisaionen 
of  health)  the  cargo  of  any  vessd  under  quarantine,  or  any  portion  thereof^ 
whencTer  he  shall  judge  the  same  free  from  inibction  and  contagion,  to  be 
couTcyed  to  the  dly  of  New  York,  or  such  place  thersin  as  he  maf 
desig^te.^ 

As  regards  Philaddphia,  the  first  essays  at  establishing  precautionary  laws 
of  the  kind  mentioned  commenced  early,  the  first  enactment  of  a  law  for  the 
protection  of  Philadelphia  from  contagious  diseases  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
12th  William  III.,  1700.  It  provided  that  no  unhealthy  vessels,  coming  from 
an  nnhealthy  or  sickly  port,  should  come  nearer  than  one  mile  to  any  port 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  then  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  foul  bill  of 
health,  or  land  any  person  without  permission.  An  act  of  16th  George,  1*743, 
authorized  the  purchase  of  Province  Island,  and  the  erection  of  a  lazaretto 
thereon.*  In  1774,  the  Colonial  Assembly  passed  an  act  embracing  several 
new  regulations.  But  these  were  annulled  in  1803,  when  a  board  of  health 
(under  that  title)  was  created;  and  in  1818  it  was  modified.  Since  then, 
those  laws  have  been  several  times  amended ;  bat  though  by  these  amend- 
ments the  system  has  become  less  stringent  than  it  was  in  the  origin,  passen- 
gers and  crews  from  sickly  ports  or  places  where  the  fever  is  supposed  to 
originate  or  exist  are  still  detained  a  certain  length  of  time.  Tessela  are  kept 
a  long  while  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  especially  when  they  have  had  sickness 
on  board,  or  have  arrived  from  a  sickly  port,  and  are  cleansed,  fumigated,  and 
otherwise  purified. 

Nor  is  this  all.    Not  content  with  interdicting  intercourse  with  sickly 

>  An  act  oonoerning  quarantine,  or  regalations  in  the  nature  of  qaarantine,  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  Report,  pp.  61-68. 
"*  See  Amer.  Joura.,  i.  169, 170. 
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jMMtB,  or  vessels  coming  from  distant  parts,  quarantines  equally  stringent 
are  established,  here  and  in  other  cities,  to  guard  against  the  introdao- 
tion  of  the  disease  when  it  prerails  in  neighbonring  places.  What  is  done 
Ytste  and  in  New  York,  is  done  in  most  other  cities  of  this  conntrj — even  in 
those  where  the  fever  often  prevails  and  undeniably  originates— and  when, 
perchance,  any  of  these  quarantines  are  abolished  from  a  conviction  of  their 
inutility,  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  re-established  on  the  occurrence  of  ft 
severe  epidemic. 

After  what  has  been  said  in  former  chapters  relative  to  the  mode  of  origin 
and  propagation  of  the  yellow  fever,  I  need  scarcely  say  that  quarantines,  as 
at  present  organised,  can  meet  with  no  favour  among  individuals  well  versed 
in  those  matters.  They  are  baaed  on  the  assumption  of  the  contagiousness  of 
the  disease,  or  on  an  hypothesis,  equally  groundless— 4he  transmissibility  of 
self-propagating  germs — and  hence  may  have  suited,  at  the  origin  of  their 
establishment,  when  the  belief  in  the  spread  of  this,  as  of  other  kindred 
disease,  through  means  of  contagion,  was  almost  universal  among  well-in- 
formed professional  men.  But,  as  I  have  shown,  sentiments  have  since 
somewhat  changed;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  against  a  disease  not 
endowed  with  such  properties,  quarantine  regulations  can  be  of  little  avail, 
whether  applied  to  goods,  clothes,  or  the  sick,  and  especially  to  individuals 
in  health. 

Admitting  even,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  fever  of  this  country 
or  Europe  were  endowed  with  the  property  in  question — ^which,  of  course,  I 
am  not  disposed  to  do — there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  almost  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  most  experienced  authorities,  that  such  is  not  the  case  in 
tropical  climates ;  and  how  a  disease,  not  contagious  in  one  region,  can  be 
transported  elsewhere,  is  a  question  of  medical  philosophy  which  few  will  be 
disposed  to  entertain  seriously.  In  no  case,  not  even  the  one  so  much  talked 
of,  of  the  Eclair  at  Boa  Yista,  has  the  introduction  of  the  disease  from  abroad 
been  made  out  In  none,  therefore,  could  quarantines  have  prevented  its 
advent ;  while,  during  every  period  of  exemption,  quarantines  are  so  fre* 
quently  violated,  and  so  imperfectly  enforced,  as  to  render  the  utility  ascribed 
to  them  more  than  problematical ;  inasmuch  as,  if  the  fever  could  be  intro- 
duced from  abroad,  and  if,  when  it  occurs,  it  is  the  effect  of  importation,  it 
would,  from  the  repetition  of  the  infractions  in  question,  show  itself  oftener 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

But  quarantines  are  open  to  more  and  serious  objections.  That  they  are 
the  source  of  very  great  inconvenience  to  individuals,  arriving  in  health  or 
disease — obliged,  as  they  are,  to  remain  on  board  or  in  uncomfortable  quar-^ 
ters— has,  and  can,  never  be  denied.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  controvert  the 
fact  that,  through  their  instrumentality,  great,  and  often  irreparable  losses,  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  are  sustained.  This  applies  to  communities  which, 
in  their  endeavours  to  protect  themselves  by  shutting  out  vessels  arriving 
from  infected  places,  or  tropical  latitudes — ^but  more  particularly  to  those 
which,  being  infected,  or  likely  to  be  so,  are  excluded  from  all  communica- 
tion with  other  ports.  Retaliation  on  the  part  of  other  states  or  cities  takes 
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place ;  or  the  example  of  the  one  is  followed  by  others.  "  All  are  now 
aware,"  says  an  intelligent  English  writer,  **  of  the  value  of  speed  in  the 
transit  of  goods  and  persons  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  By  the  amount  of 
those  commonly  recognized  advantages  may  be  estimated  the  disadvantages 
and  losses  to  which  the  consumers  generally,  and  merchants  frequently,  are 
subjected  by  the  interruptions  of  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and  that  of 
Europe,  by  quarantine.  It  frequently  occurs  in  this  country,  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  twenty  or  thirty  days'  detention  of  a  cargo  are  equivalent  to 
the  expense  of  the  whole  voyage  home.  It  is  estimated  that  the  expense  on 
cotton  goods  is  fifteen  per  cent."^ 

Sir  W.  Pym,  as  superintendent  of  quarantines  in  England,  objected  to  the 
immediate  landing  of  the  sick  from  the  Eclair.  Scarcely  three  weeks  after 
this  occurrence,  the  Board  of  Health  of  Naples,  after  full  deliberation  on  that 
unfortunate  case,  decided  that  vessels  arriving  at  Naples  from  any  part  of  Uie 
coast  of  England  between  Portland  and  Dover,  would  be  refused  admittance ; 
and  imposed  on  vessels  from  all  other  parts  of  England  a  quarantine  of  twenty- 
one  days.  Nor  was  this  all.  Malta  and  Gibraltar  were  put  under  partial 
quarantine  at  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  their  communication  with 
England.  These  regulations  were  continued  in  force  for  upwards  of  six 
weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  Eclair  in  England,  to  the  serious  detriment 
alike  of  the  commerce  of  Naples  and  England  {Report,  p.  83).  And  yet  the 
Eclair  had  not  communicated  the  disease  to  a  living  soul  in  England,  except 
the  luckless  individuals  who  had  been  on  board ;  and  they,  when  on  shore, 
gave  it  to  no  one. 

.  Quarantines,  moreover,  are  mischiievous,  and  often  dangerous,  in  their 
tendencies — more  so,  as  conducted  in  some  couDtries  than  others ;  but  always 
sufficiently  so  to  make  them  a  subject  of  more  than  distrust.  They  substitute 
false  for  real  securities;  for,  while  aiming  at  effecting  that  which  cannot  be 
obtained,  measures  proper  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  are  often, 
and  in  many  places  generally,  neglected.  True  it  is,  some  advocates  of  con- 
tagion enjoin  attention  to  measures  of  cleanliness  and  purification ;  but,  as  is 
well  remarked  by  a  judicious  writer,  "  they  take  away  the  most  powerful  mo- 
tive for  watchfulness  when  they  declare  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  so  long  as  the  avenues  of  its  importation  are  effectually 
closed."*  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  number  of  places  where 
attention  is  paid  to  these  hygienic  measures  is  but  limited ;  that  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that,  while  quarantines  are  strictly  enforced,  those 
measures  are  little  thought  of,  and  that  the  danger  of  importation,  in  the 
only  mode  it  can  take  place,  is  left  unguarded  against,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  no  one  sick  with  the  fever,  and  capable,  as  it  is  thought,  of  introducing 
the  disease,  has  been  found  on  board  or  has  died  during  the  passage;  or 
because  the  vessel  has  not  sailed  from  an  infected  port.  Great  suffering,  and 
even  the  loss  of  life,  have  resulted  from  the  manner  in  which  quarantines  are 
in  some  places  enforced. 

'  Report  on  Quarantine,  p.  76.     London,  1849. 
'  North  Ajiierican  RoTiew,  z.  411. 
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The  case  of  the  Eclair  is  in  point.  On  arriving  at  Portsmontb,  her  sick 
were  preyented  from  being  landed  at  the  hospital.  They,  as  well  as  the  crew, 
were  kept  on  board  for  some  days,  with  the  effect  of  aggravating  the  disease 
— ^hastening  the  death  of  the  former,  and  of  promoting  the  spread  of  the 
fever  among  the  latter.  The  regulations  enforced  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and, 
until  lately,  in  France,  as  set  forth  in  Fellowes,  Maclean,  Arejala,  Berthe, 
Robert,  and  others,  could  not  help  being  eqaally  detrimental.  The  mind 
revolts  at  the  idea  of  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  infected  city  or 
districts,  while  under  the  restraints  of  quarantine  laws  such  as  existed  very 
generally  in  former  days,  and  such  as  exist  now  in  some  places.  Forced  to 
remain  in  the  focus  of  infection,  they  continue  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the 
morbific  agent ;  the  dread  of  sharing  the  fate  of  those  around  them  increases 
their  liability  to  an  attack ;  the  disease  there  assumes  its  more  malignant 
character,  and  not  only  does  the  number  of  sick  increase,  but  the  mor- 
tality among  them  increases  tenfold;  and  while  this  takes  place,  the  whole 
incarcerated  population  is  liable  to  experience  privations  which  tend  to 
enhance  their  susceptibility  to  morbid  impressions,  and  aggravate  their 
sufferings. 

The  dreadful  loss  of  life  in  Spain  no  doubt  was  owing  to  the  system  of 
seclusion  there  adopted.  They  are  the  source  of  much  expense  to  the  com- 
munity. "  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  wasted  by  them;"  and  these  could 
have  been  applied  to  better  purpose.  "  Distressing  as  these  evils  are,"  says 
Dr.  Rush,  "  still  greater  have  originated  from  them ;  for  a  belief  in  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  yellow  fever,  which  is  solemnly  enforced  by  the  execution 
of  quarantine  laws,  has  demoralized  our  citizens.  It  has,  in  many  instances, 
extinguished  friendship,  annihilated  religion,  and  violated  the  sacraments  of 
nature,  by  resisting  even  the  loud  and  vehement  cries  of  filial  and  parental 
blood."*  They  beget  cruelty;  for,  to  apply  them  rigorously  to  the  full  extent 
that  would  be  necessary  to  insure  success — supposing  them  of  real  utility — 
severe  and  harsh  treatment  must  often  be  resorted  to. 

Even  in  this  country,  where  a  more  humane  but  less  consistent  system  is 
pursued,  the  hampering  of  individuals  in  the  narrow  space  of  an  often  impure 
vessel,  or  the  compelling  them  to  put  up  with  bad  accommodations  on 
shore,  away  from  friends,  and  deprived  of  means  of  diversion,  and  under  the 
belief  of  their  carrying  about  them,  or  in  their  effects,  and  apparel,  the  seeds 
of  a  contagious  disease  which  in  a  moment  may  attack  them,  cannot  fail  to 
act  in  an  injurious  manner  {Darisie,  p.  223).  Even  if  it  were  true,  that  the 
yellow  fever  is  a  contagious  disease,  quarantine,  as  established,  could  be  of 
little  use.  We  have  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  cases,  the 
incubative  process  is  not  of  more  than  about  fourteen  days.  Some  of  the 
hottest  contagionists  make  it  out  much  shorter — one,  two,  three,  or  four  days. 
If  so,  the  disease,  if  imbibed  in  an  infected  part  of  the  West  Indies  or 
this  country,  must,  as  a  general  rule,  develop  itself  before  the  individual 
can  reach  Europe,  and  hence,  when  such  itidividuals  arrive  in  health,  it 

'  Bosh,  iv.  188 ;  Meanf  of  Preventing  Snmmer  and  Antamnal  Diaeases. 
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is  scftrcelj  to  be  feared  that  they  will  sicken,  after  landing.  Qoaianthies, 
therefore,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  are  of  no  nse.  To  a  certain  extent^ 
this  applies  also  to  individuals  arriving  in  this  city  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  other  southern  ports;  for  though  the  passage  is  often  shorter  than 
fourteen  days,  it  is  sometimes  longer.  At  worst,  those  arriving  before  fourteen 
days,  ought  not  to  be  detained  any  longer  than  is  necessary  to  complete  that 
number  of  days;  while  those  who  arrive  ofUr^  are  not  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity. 

In  view  of  such  inconveniences,  pecuniary  injuries,  and  personal  dangers — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  strong  objections  to  which  quarantines  are  open  on  the 
score  of  the  non-contagiousness  of  the  disease — nothing  but  an  absolute  evi- 
dence of  their  necessity  and  efficiency  could  justify  their  adoption  uid  rigorous 
enforcement ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  public  health  were  secured  by 
such  an  enforcement,  no  commercial  advantages  that  could  result  from  the 
omission  or  abrogation  of  measures  of  seclusion  should  prevent  their  adop- 
tion. But  have  circumstances  established  beyond  doubt  that  necessity  uid 
success  ?  So  far  from  this,  experience  has  abundantly  proved  the  nselesa- 
ness  of  the  measures  in  question,  and,  as  Maclean  long  ago  said,  they  have 
no  quality  or  qualities  capable  of  counterbalancing,  in  any  degree,  the 
enormous  mischiefs  which  they  occasion  to  society.  The  disease  has  spared 
many  localities  during  a  series  of  years,  notwithstanding  the  absence  or 
neglect  of  quarantine  regulations.  Some  commercial  cities  in  which  no 
quarantines  have  existed,  or  where  they  hure  been  so  slight  as  to  be  merely 
nominal,  have  been  as  strikingly  exempt  ^  others  where  they  were  enforced 
most  rigorously — while  the  localities  which  were  at  one  time  free,  have  been, 
at  other  periods,  visited  even  frequently  with  the  fever  in  the  teeth  of  the 
most  stringent  system  of  seclusion.^ 

When  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  New  York,  in  1791,  the  city 
had  been  exempt  from  it  daring  a  space  of  forty  years ;  and  as  the  first 
quarantine  laws  were  enacted  in  1784,  the  inhabitants,  though  unprotected, 
were  free  from  the  pestilence  for  the  long  space  of  thirty  years ;  while,  under 
the  protection  of  such  laws,  and  others  of  equal  potency,  it  was  visited  at  the 
period  mentioned,  as  also  in  1798,  1806,  1819,  and  1822. 

Similar  results  have  obtained  in  Philadelphia.  The  history  of  our  early 
epidemics  shows  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  quarantine  laws  enacted 
prior  to  1793,  they  could  not,  from  their  restricted  character  and  im- 
perfect administration,  prove  serviceable  for  the  object  in  view.  And 
yet,  from  1699  to  1741,  from  1747  to  1762,  and  from  the  latter  year  to 
1793,  the  city  remained  exempt  from  epidemic  visitations  of  the  disease, 
although  the  intercourse  with  the  West  Indies,  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  time,  remained  uninterrupted;  whereas,  from  1793  to  1820,  inclusive, 
the  fever  raged  with  more  or  less  violence  eight  several  times,  though  the 
regulations  then  in  force  were  of  a  stringent  character.  "  Why,"  says  Dr. 
Rush,  "  was  not  the  fever  imported  oftener  before  the  year  1791?   It  is  seldom 

1  Caldwell's  Oration,  p.  19. 
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absent  from  the  West  IndieB.  It  raged  in  most  of  them  daring  the  two 
wars  pre?ioas  to  the  present,  and  yet  but  one  instance  occurred  of  it  in 
the  United  States  in  those  two  periods  of  seven  years  each,  and  that  was  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  year  1762.  The  intercourse  between  our  cities  and  the 
islands  daring  that  time  was  extensiye  and  constant,  particularly  in  the  war 
between  the  years  1756  and  1763.  Quarantine  laws  then  existed  in  but  few 
of  our  cities,  and  where  they  did  they  were  feebly  executed,  or  eluded  every 
day." 

Dr.  Ferguson,  writing  a  few  years  after,  says  that  at  Martinique,  where 
a  strict  quarantine,  particularly  against  Ouadaloupe,  was  established,  "  they 
hare  been  consumed  with  yellow  fever;  but  at  Dominica,  Tobago,  St 
Vincent's,  where  were  established  none  at  all,  they  hare  not  had,  as  far  as 
I  could  learn,  a  single  case."^  Dariste  informs  us  that  daring  nine  years, 
1806-1816,  no  yellow  fever  occurred  at  Martinique,  though  the  island  was 
not  protected  by  quarantine  regulations ;  and  yet,  during  the  whole  of  that 
time,  the  number  of  Europeans  and  North  Americans  was  very  large.  In 
1816,  the  government  having  been  informed  that  the  disease  prevailed  exten- 
sively in  the  city  of  Point  k  Pitre  (Ouadaloupe),  bethought  itself  to  establish 
a  quarantine.  The  most  stringent  measures  were  devised,  and  carefully 
enforced;  nevertheless,  the  fever  broke  out  and  raged  extensively  (p.  22). 

The  sanitary  restrictions  established  at  Tortosa,  in  1821,  were  remarkable 
for  their  rigour,  and  for  having  been  imposed  a  considerable  time  not  only 
before  the  apprehension  of  contagion  was  officially  proclaimed  by  the  Junta 
of  Barcelona,  but  before  any  suspected  deaths  or  sickness  had  taken  place  at . 
Tortosa  itself;  yet  no  place  has  ever  been  more  afflicted  than  that  unfortu- 
nate city.*  In  1805,  New  Haven,  Providence,  and  Philadelphia,  had  the 
disease  as  soon  as,  or  sooner,  than  New  York.  The  communication  between 
those  places  and  the  latter  was  open,  and  the  access  easy,  and  yet  no  one 
appeared  to  have  thought  of  tracing  it  to  those  places — all  looked  to  the 
quarantine  ground.  Quarantines  were  in  force  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  the  contagion  by  sea,  but  were  not  attended  to  on  the  land  side.*  All 
masters  of  vessels,  passengers  or  seamen,  were  at  that  time  landed  from  the 
quarantine  ground  at  Whitehall,  and  the  sick,  who  were  sent  to  the  Marine 
Hospital,  embarked  there,  and  necessarily  came  in  contact  with  the  people 
around.* 

After  the  epidemic  of  Baltimore  in  1819,  the  health  authorities,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  District  Medical  Society,  modified  the  regulations  then  exist- 
ing, and  deprived  them  of  their  pristine  severity  against  passengers  and  crews, 
who,  in  the  language  of  the  Society,  "should  not  be  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  free  communication  with  the  city,"'  and  yet  no  fever  of  any  account  has 
since  occurred  in  that  city,  and  such  cases  as  have  appeared  were  clearly 

1  London  Medical  Gazette,  p.  22.  *  Maclean,  Evil  of  Quarantines,  p.  162. 

*  Rodgera,  Documents  relating  to  Board  of  H«aIUi,  p.  18. 
4  lb.,  p.  21. 

'  Letters,  &o.,  addressed  to  the  Mayor  on  the  Origin,  &o.,  of  the  Epidemio  of  1819,  p. 
186. 
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proTed  to  have  arisen  from  local  sources  of  infection.  That  this  was  not 
the  result  of  non-exposure  to  the  pretended  contagion,  is  fully  shown,  not 
only  by  the  fact  that  such  crews  and  passengers  arrive  as  frequently  now 
as  they  did  then,  but  by  the  occurrences  of  the  next  year.  "  During  the 
existence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans  in  the  summer 
of  1820,  the  Board  of  Health  of  this  city  did  not  interrupt  the  interconrse 
with  either.  With  the  former,  there  was  a  daily  communication  without  any 
injury  resulting  therefrom."* 

Dr.  Fenner,  whose  recent  exhibition  of  proclivity  towards  the  conta- 
gionism  of  the  yellow  fever,  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  many  of 
his  friends,  and  who  has  conclusively  proved  the  local  origin  of  the  disease 
on  several  occasions  in  New  Orleans,  remarks  on  the  subject  more  particu- 
larly before  us :  ''  As  for  the  old  delusion,  that  yellow  fever  is  brought  from 
the  West  Indies,  Vera  Cruz,  or  any  other  place,  and  might  be  kept  away  by 
quarantine,  I  need  only  say  that  the  experiment  has  long  since  been  fairly 
tried,  and  it  signally  failed."^  Even  while  the  present  sheet  is  passing  through 
the  press,  we  learn  that  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  where  stringent  quaran- 
tine laws  have  once  more  been  established  and  enforced,  the  disease  has 
broken  out,  and  prevails  epidemically. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  in  connection  with  the  subject,  that  the  yellow 
fever  has,  on  some  occasions,  as  in  this  city  in  1819,  broken  out  at  a  period 
when,  from  the  complete  absence  of  any  arrival  from  the  West  Indies,  or 
other  parts  within  the  yellow  fever  zone,  the  disease  could  not  be  thought 
to  have  reached  us  from  abroad.  From  such  facts  we  may  infer  that,  in 
other  instances,  when  arrivals  take  place,  or  the  health  laws  are  violated,  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  is  not  necessarily  the  result  of  such  arrivals  or 
violations,  and  hence  the  advocates  of  quarantine  must  admit  that,  in  some 
instances,  at  least,  we  might  get  along  just  as  well  without  as  with  their 
favourite  system. 

Nor  is  it  less  certain  that  the  application  of  quarantine  is  often  impolitic — 
generally  ridiculous.  Intent  on  shutting  out  a  contagious  germ  or  virus, 
importationists  overlook  circumstances  on  which  the  existence  and  extension 
of  the  disease  really  depend.  Take,  for  example,  the  health  laws  of  Boston, 
as  they  existed  some  years  ago :  "  If  a  vessel  arrive  during  the  summer 
mouths,  between  the  20th  of  May  and  the  20th  of  October,  from  one  of  the 
West  India  Islands  after  a  passage  of  less  than  twenty-two  days,  coming  from 
a  healthy  port,  with  a  crew  in  fine  health,  and  a  cargo  in  a  fresh  and  sound 
state,  she  is  detained  at  quarantine  until  twenty-five  days  are  completed  from 
the  time  of  her  sailing.  Her  cargo,  in  the  mean  time,  if  composed  of  fruits, 
or  other  perishable  articles,  is  suffering  from  the  detention,  and  she  leaves  the 
quarantine  ground  in  a  much  worse  state  than  she  entered  it.  But  suppose 
this  vessel,  instead  of  being  carried  forward  by  refreshing  and  invigorating 

>  P.  Reigard,  Sec.  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Baltimore,  Letter  to  Cherrin,  Opinion 
des  Med.  Ara.,  p.  128. 
*  Trans,  of  Assoc,  1849,  p.  625. 
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breezes,  to  have  been  retarded  by  calms  and  fogs,  nntil  twenty-three  days 
hare  expired,  or  any  longer  time ;  her  cargo  injured  by  the  length  of  time 
and  the  badness  of  the  weather,  so  as  to  be  in  a  pntrid  state,  and  she  will  be 
detained  bat  three  days  at  quarantine  before  she  is  permitted  to  discharge 
her  cargo  in  any  part  of  the  town.  The  circumstances  which  should  operate 
M  a  motire  for  additional  precautions  is  the  reason  for  diminishing  them, 
and  that  which  is  the  b^  ground  of  safety  is  made  a  reason  for  increasing 
them."* 

These  laws,  as  eatriifished  with  as  and  in  other  places,  clash  with  the  very 
principles  upon  wbidi  they  are  founded,  and,  in  their  execution,  are  likely  to 
prevent  the  attaiMMnt  of  the  object  in  view.  Thus,  the  medical  officer  ap- 
pointed to  examiBeyessels  reaching  the  quarantine  station,  is  continually  liable 
to  visit  one  arriving  from  a  sickly  port,  and  containing  the  germs  of  the  dis- 
ease, or  individnals  actually  labouring  under  it,  and  immediately  after,  to 
examine  other  vessels  differently  circumstanced  and  coming  from  northern 
ports,  and  which,  being  in  good  condition,  are  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  city. 
Again,  health  officers  or  commissioners  are  sent  down  to  the  Lazaretto  to 
inspect  the  whole  establishment — infected  vessels,  sick,  and  all ;  aiding,  per- 
haps, in  autopsic  examinations ;  and  in  the  evening  return  to  the  city  to 
mingle  with  its  inhabitants.' 

It  is  evident,  that  if  the  disease  were  sufficiently  contagions  to  be  com- 
municated by  the  sick,  by  goods,  and  articles  of  clothing  exposed  to  the 
miasm,  giving  rise  to  it,  &c.,  and  if  a  person  in  health  arriving  from  a  sickly 
port,  must,  for  this  reason,  be  shut  out  by  measures  of  sequestration,  the 
virus  would  be  likely  to  be  imbibed  by  the  visiting  physician  during  his 
minute  survey  of  the  sickly  ship ;  by  him  transmitted  to  the  other  vessels, 
and  by  them  to  the  city.  The  operation  of  quarantines  at  Natchez  may  here 
be  referred  to.  They  were  established  in  that  city  to  preserve  it  from  the  fever 
then  prevailing  at  New  Orleans.  But  they  were  soon  .evaded.  Passengers  on 
steamboats  landed  some  miles  below,  and  entered  the  city  by  land ;  while  the 
cargoes  were  landed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  were  soon  after 
conveyed  over  in  ferry  and  other  boats.* 

>  North  Americftn  Review,  x.  418. 

*  Mitchell,  T.,  Remarks  on  the  Qnaraniine  System  of  the  State  of  PeDosylvania,  and 
Med.  Rep.,  Sept.  1818,  p.  S56. 

>  At  Barcelona,  in  1821,  the  cordon  was  a  matter  of  traffic,  as  the  following  statement 
"Will  show: — 

'<  At  a  Tillage  called  Orta,  through  which  it  passed,  there  was  a  house  at  once— #uao 
y  limpia — foul  and  clean ;  the  foul  part  being  supposed  to  be  within,  and  the  clean  part 
to  be  without,  the  cordon ;  but,  of  course,  having  free  communication  with  one  another. 
At  this  house  resided  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  cordon,  who  did  not  neglect  to 
reap  a  famous  harvest.  Passports  for  Barcelona  for  the  day  were  currently  given  by  the 
alcaldes  of  the  villages  without  the  cordon ;  and  the  bearers  of  them  went  freely  to  that 
city,  where  they  spent  the  day,  and  returned  in  the  evening  to  the  outside,  to  which  they 
might  have  conveyed  pounds  of  contagion  if  they  could  have  procured  it.  In  short,  it 
was  in  derision  called  by  the  people  the  half  pictUa  cordon,  half  a  frank  being  the  cur- 
rent price  of  liberty  of  infraction.    Mr.  C j,  an  English  gentleman,  assured  me,  that 
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In  mjing  thus  mach  on  the  subject  of  the  objections  to  which  qaaiBntiites 
are  open,  it  is  Tery  far  from  my  desire  to  maintain  the  propriety  of  dispensing 
altogether  with  precautionary  measures.  That  Tessels  and  their  cargoes  are 
at  times  themselTCS  sources  of  infection,  is  a  fact  already  adverted  to,  and  of 
which  I  haye  offered  many  illustrations,  some  of  which  are  derived  from  the 
history  of  the  fever  in  our  own  city.  Nor  is  it  less  true  that  such  instances 
are  more  frequently  encountered  in  vessels  engaged  in  the  West  India  and 
southern  trades,  owing  both  to  the  greater  injury  experienced  there  by  tiie 
timber,  and  to  the  perishable  nature  of  the  cargoes.  But  nothing  proves  that 
the  infection  on  board,  though  such  vessels  may  arrive  from  siddy  porta, 
depends  on  the  presence  of  a  contagions  miasm  received  there.  It  is  due  to 
the  emanations  formed  on  board,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  matenab 
present. 

Such  vessels— -all  those  which,  from  the  foul  condition  of  their  decks,  holds, 
or  cargoes,  become  objects  of  suspicion — should  be  debarred  admittance  in 
port  so  long  as  that  condition  endures.  They  must  be  cleansed,  ventilated, 
and  purified  by  every  available  means — ^which  may  be  effected  sometimes  in 
a  comparatively  short  time ;  their  cargoes,  if  necessary  to  insure  perfect  secu- 
rity, must  be  discharged  ;^  it  may  even  be  proper,  as  an  additional,  but  not 
absolutely  required,  precaution,  to  wash  and  air  the  bedding  and  clothing  of 
the  passengers  and  crew.  All  this  is  perhaps  more  generally  and  effectually 
done  at  this  than  at  other  ports,  in  accordance  with  a  rule  adopted  in  1820, 
at  the  instigation,  I  believe,  of  Dr.  Jackson,  then  President  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  t.  e,  that  no  vessel,  from  any  port,  shall  be  alloi(§d  to  come  to  the 
city  until  she  has  been  washed  out  completely — until  all  the  bilge-water  has 
been  removed,  and  water  pumped  in  and  out  till  it  return  pure  from  the  hold 
of  the  vessel ;  an  operation  which  commences  as  soon  as  the  vessel  receives 
her  pilot,  and  through  means  of  which  she  is  made  sweet  before  reaching  the 
lazaretto. 

But,  while  all  this  is  carefully  attended  to,  no  restrictive  means  should  be 
used,  so  far  as  the  individuals  on  board  are  concerned.  The  very  sick  or  con- 
valescents, if  such  exist,  may  be  landed  and  received  in  hospitals  or  private 
houses  with  perfect  impunity ;  for  if  the  disease  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  be 
propagated  within  a  few  rods  of  an  infected  district,  in  times  of  epidemics,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  different  result  will  accrue,  during  healthy  sea- 
sons, from  the  presence  of  a  few  sufferers  discharged  from  a  vessel.  In  other 
words,  quarantines,  to  be  applied  to  their  legitimate  ends,  must,  as  regards 
yellow  fever,  have  for  their  object  the  exclusion  of  filth  and  deleterious  mias- 
mata, not  of  contagion ;  and  their  means  of  defence  must  be  directed  against 
impure  ves;sels  and  putrid  cargoes,  not  against  infected  goods  and  distempered 

for  one  dollar  he  receiyed  a  certificate  of  his  haTing  resided  twenty  days  beyond  the  cor- 
don, although  he  had  been  only  one  day  from  Barcelona/'* 

*  Caldwell  (1806),  p.  73;  Essay,  p.  161;   Deveie,  p.  801;   Dariste,  p.  226;   N.  A.  R., 
X.  414;  Rush,  iv.  138;  PascaUs,  t.  264. 


*  Maclean,  pp.  171,  240;  Rochoox,  p.  665. 
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indivldaalB.*  They  should  not,  therefore,  be  regnlated  in  reference  to  the  ports 
from  which  vessels  arrive,  bnt  to  the  state  in  which  thej  reach  a  healthy  spot. 
In  the  words  of  a  sensible  American  writer :  "There  is  no  canse  for  detaining 
A  ship,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  yellow  fever,  which  is  itself  in  a  pare  and 
healthful  state,  from  whatever  port  she  may  have  sailed,  nor  however  sickly 
that  place  may  have  been.  On  the  other  hand,  no  ship  that  is  foul  and  offen- 
fdve,  or  that  has  a  cargo  in  a  putrid  state,  although  the  place  from  which  she 
■aUed,  or  the  persons  on  board,  be  ever  so  free  from  sickness,  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  approach  the  town  until  she  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
purified."* 

For  reasons  similar  to  those  adduced  in  reference  to  the  passengers  and 
crews  of  vessels  arriving  from  sickly  ports,  as  well  as  to  untainted  cargoes^ 
whencesoever  they  may  come,  we  must  adopt  conclusions  of  like  nature  as  to 
the  uselessness  of  quarantines  established  against  individuals  arriving  by  land 
from  infected  places. 

To  medical  readers,  who  have  kept  pace  with  the  state  of  professional 
opinion  respecting  quarantine  regulations,  it  need  not  be  remarked  that  a 
considerable  change  has  taken  place,  within  even  a  few  years,  on  the  subject 
of  their  efficacy  in  regard  to  this,  and  indeed  to  some  other  diseases.  In  a 
preceding  chapter,  attention  was  called  to  the  almost  universal  abandonment  of 
the  belief  in  the  spread  of  epidemics  by  contagion,  among  those  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  yellow  fever,  and  have  examined  the 
subject  with  a  clear  understanding  of  all  the  facts,  with  unbiased  judgment,  and 
in  a  philosophical  spirit.  Concurrently  with  this  belief  must  be  that  respect- 
ing the  utility  of  sanitary  measures  intended  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
the  disease  from  infected  places. 

Nor  has  this  change  been  less  apparent,  at  times,  among  non-professional 
persons  engaged  in  commercial  and  public  life.  "The  Spanish  Cortes,  in 
1822,  by  a  considerable  majority,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  unanimous  opi- 
nion of  all  the  physicians  who  were  members  of  their  own  body,  being  nine 
in  number,  as  well  as  to  the  general  belief  of  the  physicians  of  Spain,  rejected 
the  project  of  a  code  of  sanitary  laws  founded  on  contagion,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  three  successive  committees  or  commissions  of  public  health.'" 
This  code  had  reference  principally  to  the  yellow  fever.  In  England,  unless 
a  vessel  arrives  with  the  yellow  fever  on  board,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Eclair, 
individuals  reaching  there  from  the  West  Indies  and  this  country,  whatever  be 
the  condition  of  the  ports  whence  they  sail,  are  not  (nor  their  effects)  quaran- 
tined. And  yet  no  bad  effects  have  ever  resulted  from  the  practice.  Cotton 
is  never  purified ;  and  though  nearly  a  million  of  bales  are  annually  intro- 
duced there  from  our  southern  ports,  no  case  of  infection  has  ever  occurred. 
In  the  report  of  the  committee  on  quarantine  regulations,  read  to  the  annual 
general  meeting  held  on  the  4th  of  May,  1846 — George  Berry,  Esq.,  chair- 
man— quarantine  regulations  were  declared  to  be  unnecessary  as  regards 
Great  Britain.* 

1  Caldwell,  EBoay,  p.  151.  *  N.  A.  B.,  x.  414. 

•  Bep.,  p.  20.  «  Edinlmrgh  Jounal,  IxvL  616. 
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In  France,  in  1828,  the  formation  of  sanitary  establishments,  projected  by 
a  law  passed  on  the  3d  of  March,  1822,  and  the  object  of  which  was  to  shield 
the  country  from  the  introdaction  of  the  yellow  fever,  was  forcibly  abandoned, 
by  the  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  of  funds  necessary  to  carry  it 
into  operation ;  this  refusal  being  the  effect  of  the  unanimous  opinion  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject  by  the  committee  of  the  Academy,  appointed  to  report 
on  documents  submitted  by  Dr.  Chervin  to  government,  and  by  it  referred  to 
the  Academy.  In  1835,  the  government  exempted  from  quarantine  all  vessels 
having  clean  bills ;  and  cotton  from  America  was  admitted  without  landing 
at  lazarettos,  and  without  being  opened  or  purified.  In  1839,  the  system  of 
suspicious  bills  {paiente  nupecte)  was  abolished,  and  quarantine  imposed  on 
vessels  having  foul  bills  was  considerably  reduced — ^i .  e,  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
it  was  fixed  at  from  five  to  fifteen  days  in  the  seapprts  of  the  Atlantic  and  in 
the  Channel,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  in  those  of  the  Mediterranean.^  Finally, 
after  years  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  to  satisfy  public 
opinion — which  there  was  guided  by  professional  men,  headed  by  one  whose 
name  will  pass  to  posterity.  Dr.  Chervin — ^the  sanitary  laws  relative  to  the  dis- 
ease have  been  abrogated  f  and  while  in  some  of  our  cities,  as  New  York,  qua- 
rantine laws  of  a  strong  character  are  still  in  force ;  and  while,  in  New  Orleans 
and  Charleston,  a  few  physicians,  backed  by  a  portion  of  the  public — an  unsafe 
guide  in  such  matters — ^have  revived  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  re-esta- 

1  Chervin,  Rep.  in  Bofz'a  Mem.,  pp.  108,  109. 

'  It  argues  not  a  little  in  fayour  of  those  who  belieye  in  the  inutility  of  quarantine 

regulations  relative  to  yellow  fever,  and  the  absence  of  all  proof  of  contagion  derived 
from  their  results,  that  in  France,  where  they  were  long  maintained  at  great  cost  and 
sacrifice ;  where,  during  many  years,  the  subject  of  contagion  and  non-contagion  was 
discussed  with  unparalleled  perseverance,  and,  at  times,  with  acrimony ;  and  where  go- 
vernment evinced  the  greatest  reluctance  to  admit  the  propriety  of  a  reform  in  the 
sanitary  laws,  enacted  under  the  influence  of  ultra  contagionists — to  say  nothing  of  mo- 
tives of  interest — a  complete  revolution,  as  regards  quarantines,  has  lately  been  effected. 
The  medical  reader  can  scarcely  be  ignorant  of  the  unprecedented  efforts  made  by  the  late 
Dr.  Chervin  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  policy  in  regard  to  yellow  fever,  and 
of  the  truly  gigantic  investigations  and  numerous  remarkable  publications  of  that  eminent 
physician  on  the  mode  of  propagation  of  the  disease.  To  those  efforts,  and  the  facts  and 
experiments  he  adduced,  several  modifications  adopted  during  his  life  were  due ;  but  he 
died  too  soon  to  witness  the  triumph  of  the  cause  for  which  he  had  so  long  combated.  "On 
Monday,  the  14th  of  April,  1845  (two  years  after  the  death  of  Dr.  C),  the  superior  Coun- 
cil of  Health  assembled,  under  the  presidency  of  the  minister  of  commerce.  It  was  well 
known  at  this  meeting  that  the  modification  required  in  the  quarantine  laws  was  to  be 
made  a  subject  of  discussion ;  but  no  one  entertained  an  idea  of  the  extent — I  had  almost 
said  the  radicalism — of  those  reforms,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  it  is  the  govern- 
ment itself  which  was  to  take  the  initiative  in  those  propositions.  The  minister,  after 
having  shown,  in  a  short  introduction,  the  urgent  necessity  and  legitimacy  of  those  reforms, 
and,  commencing  with  our  relations  with  the  Antilles,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
science  had  arrived  at  a  definite  conclusion,  and  that  it  was  no  longer  allowable  to  believe 
in  the  contagious  character  of  the  yellow  fever!  The  question  of  the  suppression  of  qua- 
rantines, so  far  as  regards  the  yellow  fever,  being  now  put,  was  carried  unanimously  I"* 


*  Life  of  Chervin,  by  Dubois  (d'Amiens),  Mem.  of  the  Acad,  of  Med.,  xii.  67. 
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blishment  of  quarantine  regulations,  and  obtained  the  enactment  of  a  strin- 
gent system — in  some  places  they  have  never  been  established,  and  enumerate 
but  few  advocates ;  in  others,  they  have  been  abolished  more  or  less  completely 
as  regards  passengers  and  crews,  as  also  vessels  and  cargoes  in  a  pure  state ; 
and  in  others,  again,  they  have  been  greatly  modified. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

PBOPHTLAXIS  OP  YELLOW  PEVEB — CONTINUED. 

Means  to  Limit  or  Arrest  the  Spread  of  the  Disease The  next  object  to 

which  attention  must  be  called,  is  the  method  best  calculated  to  limit  or 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  or  mitigate  its  malignancy,  when  once  it 
has  made  its  appearance  in  any  locality  on  land  or  on  shipboard.  To  attain 
this  object,  many  and  diversified  means  have  been  tried  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere,  according  to  the  various  views  entertained  respecting  the 
nature  and  mode  of  propagation  of  the  disease.  By  those  who  believe  in  its 
contagious  character  and  transportability,  the  principal  object  is,  or  formerly 
was,  to  separate  the  sick  from  the  rest  of  the  population.*  What  took  place 
here  will  suffice  as  an  example.  In  August  (26),  1793,  the  College  of 
Physicians  issued  a  set  of  "  directions  for  preventing  the  further  progress  of 
malignant  contagious  fevers,"  and  therein  recommended  that  all  unnecessary 
intercourse  should  be  avoided  with  such  persons  as  were  infected  by  it ;  and 
that  a  mark  be  placed  upon  the  door  or  window  of  such  houses  as  had  any 
infected  persons  in  them.     It  is  evident  from  this  that  if  the  sick  were  left  in 

*  The  meaDS  of  preTention  proposed  bj  Dr.  Carrie,  in  1794,  will  serve  to  show  the  views 
entertained  at  that  time  by  our  most  prominent  contagionists  in  relation  to  this  matter. 
1.  Prohibit  all  intercourse  between  the  sound  and  the  infected,  and  oommit  the  diseased 
to  the  care  of  persons  commissioned  for  that  purpose.  2.  Bemove  both  sound  and  rick 
ftrom  the  house  visited  to  other  apartments  at  some  distance  firom  the  town,  and  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other.  8.  Purify  the  house  where  the  disease  has  appeared. 
4.  Infirmaries  to  be  built  on  dry  and  elevated  situations,  particularly  on  the  high  and 
gravelly  banks  of  rivers,*  or  constant  streams  of  water,  open  on  all  sides  to  the  free  access 
of  the  air,  and  provided  with  every  necessary.  5.  The  aflSuent  to  be  allowed  to  retire  to 
private  infirmaries,  provided  they  conform  to  the  rules  of  public  establishments  of  the 
kind.  6.  Every  family  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  infection  prevailed,  should  also 
be  obliged,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  remove  to  another  part,  till  all  danger  from  conta- 
gion has  ceased.  7.  No  person  to  return  to  an  infected  house,  or  to  use  any  article  where 
the  disease  existed,  till  these  have  been  purified.  8.  No  one  who  has  recovered  to  return 
to  the  city  or  to  his  own  house,  till  he  has  (after  recovery)  repeatedly  undergone  ablution 
of  the  warm  and  cold  bath,  changed  every  article  of  his  clothing,  and  performed  a  quaran- 
tine of  at  least  fourteen  days.* 


♦  Currie,  Fever  of  1798,  pp.  76-77. 
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the  booses  wbere  they  had  taken  the  disease,  and  as  every  one  else  who  chose 
to  remain  with  them,  or  in  adjoining  houses,  conld  do  so,  they  were,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  liable  to  sicken  as  those  already  affected. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  '179T,  the  same  body  issued,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  GoTemor  of  Pennsylvania,  a  second  set  of  directions.  Here, 
again,  the  advice  is  given  to  shun  the  sick.  "  Let  all  unnecessary  intercourse 
be  suspended  with  that  part  of  the  city  where  the  disease  first  appeared ;  but 
such  of  the  sick  and  families  who  reside  in  any  part  of  the  city  where  their 
residence  may  prove  hurtful  or  dangerous,  be  immediately  removed ;  when 
the  disease  is  ascertained  to  exist  in  several  houses  near  to  each  other  in  any 
part  of  the  city,  let  all  the  neighbouring  families  who  have  escaped  infection 
be  removed,  and  all  communication  between  the  infected  families  and  the 
city  be  suspended  by  preventing  any  person,  except  those  whose  visits  are 
essentially  necessary  to  the  sick,  previous  to  this  removal,  from  entering  into 
that  part  of  the  town ;  for  this  purpose  mercantile  business  must  of  course  be 
suspended  there,  and  the  vessels  removed  from  the  adjoining  wharves."  Again, 
on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  the  College  recommended  that  those  affected 
with  the  disease  should  be  removed  from  town,  when  they  were  willing,  as  well 
as  their  families,  or  those  who  had  visited  the  sick.  When  this  was  not  prac- 
ticable, it  was  advised  to  remove  the  neighbours;  again,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  governor,  Nov.  1795,  the  College,  finding  that  their  directions  were  dis- 
regarded, recommended  that  the  Board  of  Health  should  be  invested,  concur- 
rently with  the  governor,  with  power  to  cut  off  intercourse  with  infected 
persons  and  places.^  Finally,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1799,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  fever,  the  College  advised  the  removal  of  all  vessels,  as  well  as  the  in- 
habitants, from  the  infected  parts,  and  the  prevention  of  intercourse  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  infected  parts  and  those  that  were  still  healthy  {Ourrie^  1799, 
p.  10).  In  all  these  instances,  the  directions  mentioned,  which,  as  far  as 
existing  laws  allowed,  were  carried  into  effect,  or  earnestly  recommended  by 
the  city  and  health  authorities,  and  facilitated  by  the  erection  of  tents,  &c., 
in  the  country  for  the  reception  of  the  poor  {Currie  and  Folwell),  were  accom- 
panied with  others  relative  to  the  necessity  of  cleansing  and  purifying  the 
rooms,  clothing,  and  effects  of  those  who  had  recovered  or  died. 

In  other  cities  of  the  United  States,  kindred  regulations  have  been  enjoined. 
In  Spain,  a  similar  and  even  more  severe  system  of  sequestration  was  put 
into  operation,  and  enforced  to  the  fullest  extent ;  and  in  writings  of  influ- 
ence on  the  disease,  we  find  it  recommended  with  great  earnestness.'  The 
effects  may  be  foreseen.  In  our  cities,  the  infected  districts  being  considered 
safe,  provided  the  sick  were  avoided,  continued  to  be  visited,  and  the  disease 
naturally  extended  among  those  who  penetrated  into  them ;  a  large  number 
refusing,  or  being  unable  to  leave  them,  were  exposed  to  the  infection,  sick- 
ened, and  died — while  the  sick,  whether  they  remained  in  the  district,  or, 
having  taken  the  disease  there,  removed  elsewhere,  were  often  abandoned  and 

'  Facts  and  ObserTations  by  College  of  Physicians,  p.  12. 
«  Bally,  p.  677. 
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ghnnned  by  firiends,  naraes,  eaid  physicians,  thus  giving  rise  to  all  the  ill 
effects  already  noticed  while  on  the  subject  of  quarantines.^ 

Much  more  useful  will  it  be  to  obtain  at  once  the  complete  evacuation — ^bj 
advice  if  possible,  by  force  if  necessary — of  all  the  inhabitants  of  infected 
spots,  if  their  limits  are  well  defined,  as  is  the  case  in  most  northern  cities ; 
providing,  at  the  same  time,  accommodations  for  the  poor  in  proper  and 
healthy  situations,  allowing  others  to  seek  lodgings  where  they  please,  in  the 
rest  of  the  city  or  in  the  country — and  affording  to  those  who  wish,  or  are 
obliged  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  proper  and  efficient  medical  aid  in  con- 
venient uid  well-appointed  hospitals;  and,  as  soon  as  the  sickly  spot  is 
emptied,  to  barricade  the  streets  leading  to  it,  and  prevent  access  to  it  until 
after  the  occurrence  of  frost  to  all  but  individuals  whose  presence  is  there 
absolutely  required.  In  places  where  the  residents  are  exempt  from  the 
disease  by  acclimatization — as  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  our  southern 
States — it  will  be  sufficient  to  remove  and  exclude  strangers  and  children 
from  the  infected  districts. 

This  plan  of  arresting  the  progress  of  th#  disease  was  long  ago  suggested 
by  Dr.  Meade"  in  reference  to  the  plague,  and  was  even  before  his  day  prac- 
tised with  success  by  the  conquerors  and  early  settlers  of  America.*  In  ita 
application  to  the  yellow  fever,  the  plan  may  be  said  to  be  strictly  American. 
It  differs  materially  from  the  one  suggested  by  some  writers,  who,  though 
advocating  the  emigration  of  the  inhabitants  of  infected  localities,  leave  it 
optional  with  them  to  remove  or  not — ^forbid  their  being  received  in  neigh- 
bouring villages — only  permit  them  to  pass  the  barrier  after  their  undergoing 
a  complete  purification,  and  some  days  of  probation — compel  all  the  sick  to 
be  sent  to  hospitals  situated  out  of  town^-recommend  the  enforcement  of 
isolation  of  the  sick — and  to  these  directions  add  others  predicated  on  the 
doctrine  of  contagion,  and  intended  to  prevent  all  communication  between 
the  sick  and  the  well.* 

In  1798,  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Philadelphia,  among  other  recom- 
mendations to  the  public  respecting  the  checking  of  the  fever  then  prevailing, 
suggested  "the  removal  of  all  the  families  from  those  parts  of  the  city  where 
the  disease,  from  the  contamination  of  the  atmosphere,  appears  chiefly  to 
exist,  and  the  preventing  those  parts  being  visited  by  the  citizens."'  The 
College  of  Physicians  also  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Health  to  procure 
the  ''removal  of  all  the  families  that  were  situated  between  Walnut  and  Spruce 
Streets,  and  the  east  side  of  Front  Street  and  the  river."    In  consideration  of 

*  Let  one  example  suffice.  Of  6,600  mhabitants,  which  constitated  the  population  of 
Barcelonette,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic  of  1821,  2,000  left  the  place  before 
the  establishment  of  the  barrier  or  barricade.  With  yeiy  few  exceptions,  thej  all  re- 
mained in  health.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  the  8,500  who  were  compelled  to  remain 
and  breathe  the  air  of  the  infected  place,  1,800,  or  1  in  2.7,  perished  t  [RochouXf  p.  666.) 

s  On  the  Plague,  p.  86 ;  Collected  Works,  p.  204. 

*  Herrera,  lib.  8,  cap.  6;  Rochefort,  Hist  Nat.  et  Morale  des  lies  Antilles — 12mo., 
iL  475-6. 

«  Bally,  p.  677;  Audonard,  p.  449.  •  Currit  (1798),  p.  18. 
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these  suggestions,  the  health  officers  earnestly  recommended  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parts  specified,  "and  also  those  immediately  in  the  yicinity  thereof,  to 
remove  without  the  bounds  of  the  city  and  liberties  as  speedily  as  possible."^ 
The  emigration,  however,  was  far  from  general.  The  Board  of  Health  had 
not,  or  perhaps  did  not  think  it  possessed,  the  power  to  compel  the  inha- 
bitants to  evacuate  the  district.  The  greater  part  of  these  heeded  not  the 
recommendations  of  the  Academy,  the  College,  or  the  Board  of  Health,  and  re- 
mained in  their  habitations.  During  the  epidemic  of  1 805,  the  Board  of  Health 
made  an  attempt  to  effect  the  evacuation  of  the  sickly  district ;  but  meeting 
with  opposition  on  the  part  of  the' public — and,  strange  to  tell,  of  some  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  of  good  standing — and  having  no  power  to  carry  the  plan 
into  effect  forcibly,  abandoned  it.'  What  has  been  done  in  regard  to  that 
measure,  in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  of  America  and  Europe,  the  grounds 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  results  of  its  application  in  contrast  with 
those  that  have  accrued  from  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  regulations  of 
a  different  character,  have  already  been  adverted  to  somewhat  in  detail  in  a 
former  chapter  of  the  present  volnme.* 

This  measure,  which  is  recommended  by  the  advocates  of  the  domestic 
origin  of  the  disease,*  on  the  ground  of  its  preventing  exposure  to  localities 
rendered  impure  by  infectious  exhalations,  and  by  some  contagionists,  on  the 
plea  of  removing  individuals  from  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  impregnated 
with  the  seeds  of  contagion,^  may  be  viewed  as  the  only  one  likely  to  give  rise 
to  positively  advantageous  results.  It  has  afforded  the  means  of  arresting  the 
course  of  the  disease,  or  greatly  limiting  its  progress.  The  epidemic  of  1820, 
in  this  city,  set  in  with  as  much  violence  as  had  the  memorable  visitations 
of  former  years.  But  instead  of  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  cases,  and  near 
four  thousand  deaths,  which  took  place  in  1793  and  1798,  the  cases  reported  in 
1820  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  the  mortality  to  eighty- 
three.  In  New  York,  in  1798,  the  number  of  deaths  amounted  to  more  than 
two  thousand;  while  in  1819  there  were  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cases,  and  fifty  deaths. 

Nor  is  it  less  true  that  in  these  instances  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and 
consequently  the  mortality  accruing  therefrom,  would  have  been  even  more 
limited,  had  the  measure  been  adopted  at  an  earlier  period,  and  carried  into 
effect  more  energetically  and  on  a  larger  scale.  But  everywhere  the  pro- 
cedure has  naturally  met  with  so  much  opposition,  as  to  compel  the  health 
officers  to  act  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  to  evacuate  only  such  spots 
as  were  strongly  and  undeniably  infected,  and  to  limit  as  much  as  possible 
the  extent  of  the  emptied  district.  Owing  to  this,  the  disease,  in  New  York, 
was  allowed  to  keep  *'the  start  of  the  barricades  that  had  been  interposed, 
until  the  general  panic  which  seized  all  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  about  the 

'  Currie  (1798),  p.  11.  a  Caldwell,  Foyer  of  1806,  p.  49. 

•  Chapter  xix.  pp.  346-849. 

*  Deveze,  p.  802;  Rochoux,  p.  663;  Maclean,  p.  139;  Dariste,  p.  224;  Wood,  p.  314; 
N.  A.  R.,  p.  412. 

»  Townsend,  p.  220;  Robert,  p.  616;  Pariset,  p.  609. 
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Ist  of  September,  caosed  the  inhabitants  to  abandon  their  homes  en  masse, 
and  served  to  pnt  an  entire  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  except 
among  those  few  who  wilfully  exposed  themselves  by  remaining  in  their 
houses,  or  by  going  too  far  down  into  the  most  infected  streets."*  In  Phila- 
delphia, much  the  same  results  were  produced ;  the  evacuation  was  effected 
too  late,  and  was  not  suflSciently  complete  to  prevent  the  appearance,  for 
some  time,  of  fresh  cases ;  and  the  access  to  the  infected  spots,  over  the  bar- 
ricades or  otherwise,  was  not  as  completely  prevented  as  was  necessary  to 
insure  a  decided  check  to  the  disease.  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  a  similar 
plan  is  applicable,  and  has  often  been  applied,  to  infected  ships,  by  the  re- 
moval of  whose  crews  the  disease  has  been  quickly  arrested. 

Method  of  Purification, — The  benefit  thus  obtained  from  emigration,  whe- 
ther extended  to  the  whole  population  of  an  infected  district,  as  takes  place 
in  extra-tropical  cities ;  or  to  the  whole  crews  of  infected  vessels ;  or  only  to 
the  anacclimatized  and  unprotected,  as  occurs  in  southern  latitudes,  where 
such  a  class  exists,  is  produced  not  by  the  destruction  or  removal  of  the  cause 
of  the  disease — which,  necessarily,  continues  to  be  evolved — ^but  by  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  those  exposed  to  its  deleterious  agency.  But  when  this 
has  been  done,  and  more  particularly  when  the  measure  cannot  conveniently 
be  adopted,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  every  circumstance  calculated  to 
increase  the  malignancy  or  favour  the  dissemination  of  the  poison.  Large  as- 
semblages of  people  should  be  prohibited  or  avoided,  so  also  crowded  houses 
or  rooms ;  and  free  ventilation  should  be  enjoined  in  hospitals,  in  all  public 
establishments,  and  in  private  dwellings.  Nor  is  this  sufficient;  attempts 
must,  at  the  same  time,  be  made  to  purify  the  place,  and  destroy  the  morbid 
poison  to  which  the  disease  owes  its  origin,  or  at  least  to  mitigate  its  malig- 
nancy. For  this  purpose,  the  same  means  employed  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
the  disease  in  any  place  must  be  resorted  to ;  streets,  alleys,  gutters,  sinks,  and 
sewers  must  be  cleansed  and  expurgated;  all  sources  of  noxious  effluvia  must 
be  removed ;  vessels  must  be  transferred  to  other  wharves,  or  kept  at  anchor 
In  the  stream ;  and  the  docks  and  wharves  must  be  purified.  If  the  disease 
proceeds  from  noxious  exhalations  issuing  from  a  vessel  lying  in  port  or  else- 
where, individuals  residing  or  working  in  the  vicinity  must  be  protected  by 
the  removal  of  the  vessel  to  some  other  place,  or  by  clearing  the  neighbour- 
hood of  its  inhabitants.  The  cargo,  if  any  exists,  must  be  discharged,  and, 
if  necessary,  aired,  purified,  or  destroyed;  and  the  hold,  timber,  and  other 
parts  of  the  vessel  must  be  cleansed  and  purified  also. 

Of  the  means  of  purification  to  be  resorted  to,  I  need  not  say  much  in  this 
place.  Where  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  admit,  as  on  shipboard  and 
in  public  or  private  dwellings — when  the  sources  of  infection  are  localized  in 
them,  or  when  these  are  in  a  condition  to  increase  the  virulence  of  the  poison 
originating  in  the  vicinity — heat  may  be,  and  has  been,  employed  with  advan- 
tage. Of  the  disinfecting  or  deodorizing  power  of  fire  or  heat,  much  has  been 
said  by  philosophers  and  physicians  in  olden  times ;  indeed,  if  the  claims 

I  Townsend,  p.  221. 
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of  any  hygienic  means  to  onr  respect  conld  be  enlianced  bj  its  antiqaity,  fev 
would  be  more  entitled  to  it  than  the  one  in  qaestion.  It  was  recorded  long 
before  the  days  of  Pliny,  who  speaks  of  it  as  of  a  thing  well  known :  *'  There 
exists  in  the  Tery  fires  a  remedial  power  against  pestOence  occasioned  by 
obscuration  of  the  sun  by  clouds,  and  by  an  excess  of  moisture.  Fire,  by 
its  fumigation,  certainly  assists  in  many  ways.  Empedocles  and  Hippocrates 
have  demonstrated  this  amply.'"  Poets,  too,  recognized  the  benefits  deriTed 
from  that  agency.  **  Or  all  noxious  principles,"  Yirgil  says,  "may  be  dried 
out  of  them  by  fire,  and  useless  moisture  driyen  out: — 

***  Sire  mis  omne  per  ignent, 

Ezeoqnitur  ^Uam,  atqnt  ezoedst  inntUis  humor.'  ** 

The  reader  will  doubtless  recollect  that  it  is  reported  of  the  father  of  medi- 
cine that  he  changed  the  morbific  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  Athens,  during 
the  plague  described  by  Thucydides,  by  kindling  large  fires.*  The  same  is 
related  of  Acron  of  Agrigentum.*  At  a  less  remote  period,  the  city  of  Rome 
furnishes  a  striking  example  of  the  benefit  which  was  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  same  practice.  "Rome,"  as  Lancisi  remarks,  "an  unwholesome  region, 
may,  thanks  to  her  furnaces,  be  inhabited  with  safety."  Monfalcon  informi 
us  that  when  the  French  troops  occupied  the  Mantuan,  daring  the  early 
Italian  campaigns  of  Bonaparte,  they  were  forced  to  encamp  on  the  marshy 
surfaces  which  abound  in  that  province,  and  in  consequence  exposed  to  ma- 
larial fevers.  Bonaparte  succeeded  in  preserving  the  health  of  his  men,  by 
ordering  them  to  keep,  day  and  night,  near ^  large  fires,  kindled  for  that  pur- 
pose.* 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  heat  as  a  purifying  agent 
on  board  of  ships,  and  states  that  nothing  contributed  so  much  to  disiufect 
the  filthy  French  ships  captured  by  Admiral  Rodney  in  the  famous  battle  of 
1782,  and  sweeten  the  air  in  them,  as  burning  fires  in  the  hold.*  And  we  all 
know  the  advantage  resulting,  in  all  malarious  localities,  from  warming  and 
drying  the  houses,  especially  early  in  the  morning  and  at  the  approach  of 
night. 

Unslaked  lime,  strewed  over  the  surface  of  the  streets  and  over  sources  of 
inhalation,  has  long  been  recommended.  The  plan  was  tried  on  a  large  scale 
in  New  York  in  1822,  at  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Akerly  and  others; 
but,  as  it  would  seem,  without  the  least  success.'  "The  progress  of  the 
disease  towards  the  north,"  says  Dr.  Townsend,  "had  already  been  arretted 
by  the  desertion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city  before  these  substances  (lime, 
ashes,  and  other  alkalies)  began  to  be  scattered  through  the  streets,  and  the 

»  Cap.  27,  lib.  86.  «  Galen,  Tberap.  ad  Pison;  Aetiaa,  ▼.  04. 

•  Plutarch,  De  Iside  et  Oriside,  see  Adams's  Trans,  of  Paulas  ^^gineta,  i.  274  ;  lb.,  Tr. 
of  Hippocrates,  i.  12. 

•  Traits  des  Marais,  p.  201. 

»  Diseases  of  Seamen,  pp.  117,  287.     See  also  Blane's  Dissertation,  i.  220;    Folchi, 
N.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vii.  262;  J.  Clark,  p.  67. 

•  See  iMed.  Reposit.,  ii.  216 ;  Valentin,  p.  235. 
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contagion  (?)  continued  to  spread  throngh  Lombardy  and  Cheapside  Streets, 
thongh  the  lime  was  applied,  and  thoogh  most  of  the  inhabitants  moTed  awaj 
immediately  after  the  first  cases  occurred  there.  Besides  which,  a  nnmber  of 
persons  employed  in  carting  those  substances  took  the  disease  and  died"  (p. 
223). 

Besides  these  means,  others  hare  been  recommended  and  resorted  to;  the 
lighting  of  large  fires  in  the  streets  and  public  places — ^the  discharge  of  artil- 
lery^— ^the  burning  of  pitch,  tar,  gpinpowder,  &c. ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
no  benefit  has  been  obtained  from  their  use.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
much  advanti^  ever  accrues  from  any  of  the  means  employed  to  limit  the 
progress  of  the  disease  when  once  it  has  appeared  in  any  locality  and  assumed 
an  epidemic  form.  That  ships  may  be  occasionally  purified  and  rendered 
habitable,  even  in  southern  latitudes,  or  in  the  summer  season,  eTcrywhere, 
is  doubtless  true.  Examples  of  this  are  mentioned  by  authors,  and  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  present  work ;'  but  they  are  comparatively  rare.  More  fre- 
quently the  result  is  not  obtained  ;^and  the  disease  continues  to  prevail  until  the 
vessel  reaches  cold  latitudes  or  experiences  the  beneficial  change  of  a  winter 
atmosphere.  On  land,  the  effect,  if  ever  obtained,  is  so  still  less  frequently. 
The  fever  does  not  feel,  to  any  great  extent,  the  effect  of  the  means  employed 
to  arrest  its  progress ;  we  may  mitigate  its  violence,  or  guard  against  its 
occurrence ;  but  when  once  the  poison  has  commenced  to  be  evolved,  they 
seldom  do  much  towards  putting  a  stop  to  that  evolution.  In  a  word,  when 
the  disease  once  invades  a  locality,  it  usually  sets  human  opposition  at  de- 
fiance, so  far  as  respects  its  march  and  duration — spreading  and  maintaining 
its  ground  until  it  is  overpowered  by  cold  weather,  or  it  wears  itself  out.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  are  forced  to  rely  on  the  only  measures  within  our 
reach  for  limiting  the  number  of  its  victims — ^the  willing  or  compulsory  emi- 
gration of  the  inhabitants  of  the  infected  region,  and  the  closing  up  of  the 
latter  till  the  accession  of  frost  or  cold  weather. 

Means  for  Preventing  a  Return  of  the  Disease, — As  regards  the  means  to 
be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  return  of  the  fever  after  it  has 
ceased  to  prevail — which  forms  the  third  division  of  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter — ^little  need  be  said.  When  the  place  infected — be  it  a  ship,  or  a 
locality  on  land — ^has  been  completely  vacated  of  its  inhabitants,  it  should,  prior 
to  reoccupation,  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  purification.  It  is  true  that  a 
cold  atmosphere,  and  especially  a  severe  frost,  will,  by  destroying  the  poison: 
giving  rise  to  the  disease,  not  only  arrest  its  progress  but  prevent  its  return, 
even  when  no  precautionary  means  have  been  employed.  But  experience,  at 
the  same  time,  shows  that  such  has  not  always  been  the  case — ^that  the  dis- 
ease has  broken  out  afresh  on  the  return  of  the  inmates  of  a  place,  or  the 
crew  of  a  vessel  that  had  been  thought  perfectly  free  from  contamination. 
Hence  it  will  be  safer  not  to  trust  exclusively  to  the  expurgative  inflhence  of 
natural  means,  but  to  aid  these  by  a  recourse  to  artificial  ones  calculated  to 

1  DeTeze,  p.  294 ;  Dalmas,  p.  45. 
'  Charleston  Journ.,  iv.  4;  Chisholm,  i.  418,  414. 
VOL.  n. — 48 
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destroy  the  remainiDg  germs  of  the  poison — cleaning,  washing,  free  renti- 
lation,  fumigations,  and  the  like. 

In  some  eases,  it  may  be  nsefnl  to  submerge,  or  cover  over  with  earth,  the 
local  source  of  infection,  as  was  done  at  Galliopolis  in  1796;*  or,  when  that 
is  impossible,  recourse  may  be  had  to  ordinary  disinfectants. 

Chlorine,  and  other  fumigations,  destroy  ammonia  and  organic  bodies  with 
more  or  less  facility ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  facts  to  show  that  they  exer- 
cise a  salutary  influence  in  mitigating  or  arresting  the  progress  of  fever." 
The  same  may  be  said  of  chloride  of  lime,  whose  efficacy,  though  doubted 
by  some  observers,'  is  highly  thought  of  by  reliable  professional  authorities 
in  this  and  other  countries;*  of  chloride  of  zinc,  which  is  highly  extolled  by 
(K^petent  judges  ;*  of  smoke,  which  has  been  successfully  employed  in  Oer* 
many,  France,  and  elsewhere,  on  land  and  on  shipboard ;'  as  well  as  of  the 
sprinkling  of  lime,'  and  of  ozone,  the  most  powerful  of  disinfectants. 

But,  while  thus  pointing  out  the  various  substances  that  have  been  used 
and  recommended  for  the  purposes  in  questibn,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that^ 
extolled  as  some  of  them  have  been  by  respectable  authorities,  their  efficacy  has 
been  greatly  doubted — after  extensive  trials,  too — ^by  experienced  observers. 
We  find  no  one  disposed  to  sing  the  praise  of  chlorine  as  loudly  as  was 
doae  in  former  days  by  Guyton  Morveau ;  or  to  look,  with  Garmichael  Smith, 
to  the  nitrous  acid  gas  as  an  effectual  destroyer  of  the  fever  poison.  In 
Spain,  especially,  experiments  on  an  ample  scale  were  made  with  disinfectant 

>  Potter,  on  Gimtagion,  p.  16. 

«  Savar^sy^  p.  451 ;  Dariste,  p.  227 ;  Bally,  p.  691 ;  Valentin,  p.  233  ;  Arnold,  p.  18 ; 
Robert,  p.  674;  J.  Johnson,  Charleston  Joum.,  it.  717;  Qimbernat  y  Grassot,  De- 
scripcion  y  uso  de  un  nuevo  metodo  para  preservacion  del  contagio,  &c.,  Barcelona,  1821 ; 
Bally,  p.  691  ;  Rochoui,  p.  671;  Deveze,  p.  296;  Townsend,  p.  223;  Cullom,  p.  865; 
Roberts,  p.  674;  Guyton  Morveaux,  Garmichael  Smith,  Playfair,  Graham,  Hoffman, 
Cooper,  in  Sec.  Rept.  of  London  Commissioners,  1848,  p.  32,  &c. 

'  Bowie,  in  same  work,  p.  83. 

*  Johnson,  Some  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Prevalence  of  Yellow  FcTor  in  Charleston, 
Charleston  Joum.,  iv.  164  ;  Southern  Agriculturist,  iv.  260,  417,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  John- 
son. 

5  Bryson,  p.  225. 

"  But  there  is  one  substance  that  remains  to  be  mentioned,  i.  e.  the  chloride  of  linc, 
which  possesses,  at  least  so  far  as  has  been  yet  ascertained,  all  the  requisite  properties. 
Without  being  in  ai^y  way  unpleasant  to  the  senses,  or  injurious  to  health,  it  has  the 
power  of  most  completely  destroying  the  efQuvia  arising  from  animal  or  Tegetable  sub- 
stances in  a  state  of  decay.  By  numerous  experiments  performed  in  Tarious  vessels  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  which,  but  for  the  time  and  space  they  would  occupy,  might 
be  enumerated,  it  appears  that  the  instant  the  slime  or  rubbish  in  the  timber  of  a 
ship  becomes  saturated  with  a  solution  of  the  salt,  the  process  of  decomposition — 
putrid  fermentation — ^is  instantly  arrested;  and,  consequently,  also  the  liberation  of 
mephitic  gases."  {Bryson.) 

•  Zimmerman,  de  TExp^rience,  notes  by  the  translator ;  Bonnet,  Essai  but  la  Purifica- 
tion de  lAir,  p.  17 ;  see  also  Hoffman  and  Van  Swieten ;  Galeron,  M^m.  de  la  8oc.  Roy. 
de  M6d.,  iii.  44 ;  Lind,  on  Seamen,  p.  74. 

^  Forbes*s  Reyiew,  July,  1844,  p.  196. 
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rapoara,  bat  the  resalt  was  of  an  onfaTonrable  character,  and  they  were  laid 
aside.^ 

Personal  Prophylaxis It  remains  now  to  pass  in  reyiew  the  means 

required  to  shield  individnals,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  morbid  poison, 
from  an  attack  of  the  fever,  or  to  mitigate  its  Timlence  and  danger. 

We  have  seen  that  in  tropical  regions,  and  in  onr  sonthem  cities,  indi- 
viduals acclimatized,  by  continued  residence  or  by  having  passed  through  the 
disease,  are  exempt  from  the  latter,  and  continue,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
breathe  the  tainted  atmosphere  with  perfect  impunity.  All  others — strangers, 
and  chUdren,  and  such  of  the  adult  natives  and  long  residents  as  have  lost 
their  acclimatization  by  a  sojourn  in  a  cold  climate — are,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  liable  to  the  disease.  The  same  danger  is  incurred  by  the  entire 
population  of  the  northern  cities  of  this  country,  as  well  as  of  those  parts 
of  Europe  where  the  disease  occasionally  prevails,  excepting  the  few  who 
come  from  southern  latitudes,  and  have  not  as  yet  lost  their  acclimatization, 
or  #ho  have  passed  through  the  disease  at  some  former  period. 

But  though  individuals,  unprotected  in  the  ways  mentioned,  are  all  more  or 
less  liable  to  the  morbid  effect  of  the  poison,  and  cannot  shield  themselves 
completely,  and  without  fail,  from  an  attack  of  the  fever — and  though,  so  for, 
no  antidote  against  the  poison  has  as  yet  been  found — ^yet  experience  has 
everywhere  shown,  that,  by  proper  precautions,  some  are  enabled  to  effect 
that  object,  and  that  a  larger  number  succeed  in  mitigating  the  virulence  and 
danger  of  the  attack.  Before  enumerating  the  precautionary  means  required 
for  this  purpose,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that,  though  they  should  in  no  in- 
stance be  neglected,  some  danger  is  incurred  by  devoting  an  exclusive, 
incessant,  and  very  minute  attention  to  them.  By  such  a  course,  the  indi- 
vidual's mind  is  kept  alive  to  the  danger  of  his  situation — ^his  nervous  suscep- 
tibility is  aroused  or  increased,  and  he  is  thereby  rendered'  more  liable  to  an 
attack  than  he  would  otherwise  be  were  his  mind  occupied  with  more  agree- 
able objects.*  * 

In  preceding  chapters  of  this  work  I  have  entered  in  detail  on  the 
causes — ^remote,  predisposing,  and  exciting— ^f  the  disease,  and  pointed 
out  their  respective  importance.  It  will  at  once  be  perceived,  that  the 
great  object  for  all  susceptible  individuals  must  be  to  avoid  the  operation 
of  those  causes ;  that  by  so  doing  they  will  shield  themselves  from  the  dis- 
ease; and  that  hence  it  might  be  sufficient  to  close  the  subject  before  us  with 
the  mere  statement  of  the  fact,  that  it  behooves  all  individuals  to  place  them- 
selves beyond  the  reach  of  such  influences.  Nevertheless,  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  the  attention  paid  to  it  by  the  majority  of  writers,  combined 
with  the  fact  that,  while  some  things  are  to  be  avoided,  others  are  to  be 
done,  induce  me  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  its  consideration. 

1.  Individuals  exposed  to  the  infection  of  the  yellow  fevw  must  avoid 

>  Ar^nU,  Memoria  sobra  la  ningiina  ntilidad  del  uso  de  los  Qum  Aoid«»par»  la  dis- 
infecoion  6  porificaoion  de  las  materias  oontagiosas  y  de  los  oontsfioi,  &•.,  1821. 

>  DarUte,  p.  214 ;  Bally,  p.  685. 
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everything  caJcolated  to  lessen  the  cheerfulness  of  their  spirits ;  they  mast 
seek  all  rational  means  of  diversion  and  amnsement.  They  mnst  preserve 
a  calm  disposition ;  resist  every  feeling  of  fear  and  terror ;  shnn  all  subjects 
of  grief,  and  avoid  strong  mental  emotions.*  At  the  same  time,  excessive 
courage  is  often  to  be  deprecated,  as  leading  to  indifference  and  acts  of 
imprudence. 

2.  Individuals  living  in  an  infected  atmosphere  are  benefited  by  encou- 
raging a  due  proportion  of  sleep,  and  avoiding  night  watching.'  They  should 
retire  and  rise  early.  By  the  first  means  they  enjoy  a  more  refreshing  sleep ; 
by  the  second,  they  have  the  benefit  of  some  hours  of  fresh  air,  which  enables 
t^em  better  to  support  the  forthcoming  heat  of  the  day.  At  the  same  time, 
they  should  resist  the  tendency  to  prolonged  sleep,  which  often  prevails  in 
hot  weather,  and  which,  when  indulged  in,  serves  to  induce  a  state  of  torpor, 
followed  by  debility,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  an  increased  power  of 
absorption. 

8.  They  should  promote  a  gentle  perspiration,  and  moderate  the  discharge 
if  too  copious,  fatiguing,  and  debilitating.  For  this  purpose,  resort  may  be 
had  to  dry  frictions  and  to  tepid  baths,  if  these  usually  agpree.  When  used, 
they  should  be  followed  by  several  hours  of  repose,  and  some  refreshing  drink, 
inasmuch  as  otherwise  they  excite  perspiration  beyond  the  desired  point." 
They  are  especially  called  for  when  the  climate  and  weather  are  dry — they  act 
in  several  ways :  by  cleansing  the  skin,  but  moreover,  like  aqueous  drinks, 
by  furnishing  materials  to  the  blood,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  are 
especially  needed.  Like  drinks,  they  calm  general  irritation,  produce  a  feel- 
ing of  relaxation  in  the  whole  organism,  and  appease  thirst.  (Celle,  pp.  374-5.) 

4.  Cold  or  river  baths,  so  grateful  to  many  in  the  hot  season  during  which 
the  yellow  fever  prevails,  have  found  but  few  advocates — and,  indeed,  are 
disapproved  of  by  competent  authorities  {Levachery  p.  94).  They  should  be 
avoided,  more  especially  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  reaction  is  less 
likely  to  occur,  and  still  more  particularly  when  the  body  is  covered  with 
perspiration.  As  a  general  rule,  they  ought  never  to  be  used  by  debilitated 
persons,  convalescents,  or  those  who  are  subject  to  special  visceral  diseases. 
If  any  chill,  or  sensation  of  coldness  is  experieuced  after  their  employment, 
they  must  be  abandoned,  and  tepid  water  substituted  {Danielle  p.  24).  Wil- 
liams recommended  them  to  persons  too  much  relaxed  (p.  53).  They  are 
equally  injurious  if  partial — the  mere  wetting  of  feet  is  conducive  of  much 
mischief.* 

>  Williams,  p.  54;  DeTeze,  p.  800;  Savar^y,  p.  448;  Dariste,  p.  214;  Valentin,  p. 
226;  Lempriere,  ii.  114;  Audouard,  p.  436;  Rochoux,  p.  619;  Bally,  pp.  685-6;  Wood, 
p.  814;  Gilbert,  p.  82;  CaUlot,  p.  274;  Doughty,  p.  83;  W.  F.  DanieU,  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Public  Health,  i.  28  (1856). 

"  Lempriere,  ii.  114;  Valentin,  p.  225;  Rochoux.  pp.  618,  624. 

»  WiUiams,  p.  68;  Moultrie,  p.  23;  Leblond,  p.  109;  Gilbert,  p.  81 ;  Bally,  p.  689; 
Le^acheir,  p.  94 ;  Roohoux,  p.  624-6;  Savar^sy,  p.  447 ;  S.  Brown,  p.  76;  Caillot,  p.  268 ; 
Celle,  pp.  874-6 ;  Daniell,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 
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5.  Od  the  other  hand,  sea  bathings,  when  they  can  be  procnred  conve- 
niently, are  highly  commended.  They  give  tone  to,  while  they  cool,  the 
system,  and  enable  it  to  resist  the  morbid  action  of  the  poison.^  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  howerer,  that  when  the  distance  to  the  sea  is  considerable, 
the  fatigne  of  walking  to  it,  and  particularly  that  of  retaming,  is  calculated 
very  greatly  to  mar  the  advantage  derived  from  the  bath  (Boehaux,  p.  625). 
In  individuals  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and  of  plethoric  habit,  in  whom 
the  power  of  reaction  is  considerable,  this  means  is  of  doubtful  utility. 

6.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  exposure  to  rain,  to  currents  of  air,  to 
atmospheric  vicissitudes,  and  to  everything  likely  to  check  perspiration  sud- 
denly. Should  the  individual  be  exposed  to  a  shower  of  rain,  his  clothes  must 
be  changed ;  ablutions  of  cold  sea-water,  if  possible,  will  be  useful.' 

7.  Still  more  essential  is  it  to  avoid  prolonged  exposure  to  night  air, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  ever  been  considered — especially  during  sleep-* 
a  fruitful  cause  of  the  disease.' 

8.  The  practice  of  wearing  flannel,  or  coarse  cotton  muslin  next  the  skin, 
has  been  very  properly  recommended.  For  the  same  reasons,  cotton  shirts 
are  preferable  to  linen  shirts.  By  means  of  these,  a  gentle  irritation  or 
warmth  is  kept  up  on  the  skin,  perspiration  is  absorbed,  and  the  indivi- 
dual is  less  affected  by  vicissitudes  of  temperature.  It  is  proper,  also,  to 
avoid  very  thin  garments,  and  to  wear  cloth  coats  in  preference  to  those  of 
cooler  materials,  which  are  generally  found  inadmissible  in  tropical  regions 
during  several  months  after  arrival.  Hot  mattresses,  feather  beds,  and  pil- 
lows, should  be  avoided;  thick  mosquito  bars  also.  The  beds  should  be 
placed  in  a  well-aired  part  of  the  room — ^not  in  comers,  or  close  up  to  a  wall. 
(Celle,  pp.  356-7.*) 

9.  Exercise  should  not  be  neglected ;  but  it  must  be  moderate,  and  taken 
morning  and  evening.  It  promotes  the  activity  and  heitlthy  performance  of 
the  digestive  functions,  equalizes  perspiration,  and  is  always  followed  by  a 
feeling  of  relaxation  and  comfort.  At  the  same  time,  rapid  walking  should 
be  as  much  as  possible  avoided,  in  order  to  prevent  the  general  excitement 
most  usually  produced  by  it.  On  this  subject,  strangers  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, as  well  as  in  our  southern  States,  cannot  do  better,  during  the  period 
of  sickness,  than  imitate,  as  has  been  recommended,  the  practice  of  West  In- 
dians, who  are  noted  for  the  slowness  of  their  movements.' 


'  Rush,  !▼.  18;  Grant,  p.  68;  Moultri 
LemprierOf  ii.  118;  Wood,  i.  814;  Daristi 
nold,  p.  60;  Celle,  p.  292;  Daniell,  p.  25. 


nold,  p.  60;  Celle,  p.  292;  Daniell,  p.  25. 

^  Grant,  pp.  57-8;  Savar^sy,  p.  449;  Lempriere,  p.  115;  Valentin,  p.  229;  LeTacher, 
p.  95;  Roohouz,  pp.  617,  618;  Arnold,  p.  60;  Caillot,  p.  265;  Celle,  pp.  262,  285,  854; 
Daniell,  p.  24. 

*  Grant,  p.  58 ;  Valentin,  p.  225 ;  SaTar^sy ,  p.  447 ;  Daeriate,  p.  217 ;  Roohouz,  pp. 
615,  628;  Morean  de  Jonnfes,  Milat  des  Ant,  p.  24;  Cullot,  p.  255. 
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10.  Excessive  corporeal  fatigae,  however  prodaced,  must  be  avoided,  as 
almost  sare  to  be  followed  by  an  attack  of  the  disease.^ 

11.  The  greatest  care,  also,  must  be  taken  to  avoid  exposure  to  the  direct 
or  indirect  action  of  the  snn,  or  to  excessive  heat,  by  whatever  means  pro- 
duced. The  injarions  effect  of  such  an  exposure  is  always  considerable  in 
the  nnacclimatized  and  unprotected;  but  is  still  greater  in  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  or  the  natives  or  long  residents  of  cold  regions.'  For  this  reason, 
in  the  West  Indies,  the  nnacclimatized  are  advised  to  keep  the  house  from 
ten  in  the  morning  to  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  always  to  use  a  parasol.* 
Hence,  also,  it  is  prudent  not  to  pass  from  a  cold  to  a  hot  climate,  or  to  places 
where  the  fever  is  endemic,  during  the  summer  season.  Danger  accrues  from 
the  rapidity  of  the  transition,  as  the  system  has  not  had  time  to  become  inured 
to  the  effect  of  a  high  thermometrical  range.  By  reaching  such  places  at  the 
close  of  the  hot,  or  during  the  course  of  the  cool  season,  the  system  has  time 
to  experience  a  sort  of  acclimatization,  which  renders  it  more  apt  to  resist  the 
depressing  action  of  the  forthcoming  heat,  and  thereby  to  escape  the  disease 
altogether,  or  in  its  worst  form.^  It  is  from  observing  this,  that  the  practice 
of  not  sending  troops  directly  from  Europe  to  tropical  climates,  but  to  make 
them  first  sojourn  in  some  less  hot  localities,  has  been  advocated  and  pursued.^ 

12.  During  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  very  nourishing,  gross,  spiced, 
and  stimulating  food  must  be  laid  aside,  and  nutritious  articles  of  easy  digestion, 
composed  principally  of  the  light  meats,  farinaceous  vegetables,  eggs,  milk, 
and  the  like,  substituted.'  The  necessity  of  abstinence  from  the  former  in- 
creases in  proportion  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere ;  for  when  the  latter 
is  both  hot  and  humid,  exciting  food  and  condiments  are  often  beneficial  in 
exciting  the  tone  of  the  stomach. 

Dr.  Rush  (iii.  160)  reminds  us,  and  Bally  repeats  the  remark  without  acknow- 
ledgment, that  Socrates,  in  Athens,  and  Justinian,  in  Constantinople,  were 
preserved,  by  means  of  their  abstemious  mode  of  living,  from  the  plagues  which 
occasionally  ravaged  those  cities.  And  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  same 
results  have  obtained  as  regards  the  yellow  fever  in  tropical  climates  and  this 
country,  and  that  the  more  ready  escape  of  the  French,  Italians,  and  Spanish 
is  in  part  ascribable  to  their  less  addiction  to  the  use  of  stimulating,  gross, 
and  highly  nutritious  food.  To  this  cause,  indeed,  has  been  attributed  the 
entire  escape  of  the  French  refugees  among  us  f  but  we  have  seen  that  the 

1  Moultrie,  p.  23;  Rochoux,  p.  618;  Wood,  p.  314;  Dariste,  p.  217;  Celle,  p.  295. 
'  Moultrie,  p.  23;  Grant,  p.  68;  Levacher,  p.  94;  Rush,  iii.  161,  iv.  18;  Rochoux,  p. 
616;  Lempriere,  p.  116;  Dariste,  p.  217;  Caillot,  p.  260;  Arnold,  p.  60;  Daniell,  p.  25. 

•  Rochoux,  p.  616;  Caillot,  p.  260.  *  Dariste,  p.  215. 

•  Dariste,  p.  218;  Savar^sy,  p.  445;  Bally,  p.  607;  Caillot,  p.  266;  Comuel,  Ann. 
Marit,  1844,  ii.  737. 

•  Moultrie,  p.  23;  Rush,  iii.  160,  iv.  18;  Caldwell,  p.  77  ;  Bally,  p.  688;  Levacher, 
p.  96;  Rochoux,  pp.  621,  622;  Savardsy,  pp.  448-460;  S.  Brown,  p.  73;  Valentin,  p. 
226;  Williams,  p.  54;  Caillot,  p.  263;  Audouard,  p.  439;  Dariste,  pp.  216,  217;  Gil- 
bert, p.  81 ;  Arnold,  p.  60. 

'  S.  Lrown,  p.  76 ;  Webster,  p.  221. 
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circamstance  is  more  probably  due  to  their  power  of  resisting  the  effect  of 
heat  and  the  action  of  the  poison,  acquired  in  the  West  Indies. 

While  selecting  articles  of  food  of  the  kind  mentioned,  care  most  be  taken 
not  to  indulge  in  anything  to  excess,  and  to  aroid  copious  meals,  particularly 
at  night.  Everything  must  be  taken  sparingly.^  The  hours  of  meals  must 
be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  time  to  the  stomach  to  be  perfectly  emptied  before 
being  again  filled.'  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  wrong  to  go  to  an  oppo- 
site extreme — ^to  make  a  radical  change  in  the  regimen  used,  and  to  adopt  too 
abstemious  a  course.  By  this,  the  system  at  large,  as  also  the  tone  of  the 
digestiye  organs,  would  be  enfeebled,  and  greater  scope  allowed  to  the  action 
of  the  poison.' 

13.  Still  more  necessary  is  it  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
To  those  habituated  to  these,  it  would  doubtless  be  imprudent  to  avoid  them 
entirely,  and  cease  their  use  suddenly ;  but,  even  in  such  cases,  they  should 
be  allowed  sparingly.  By  all  others  they  must  be  shunned,  unless  it  be  to 
correct  debility  or  the  effects  of  the  water,  if  the  latter  disagrees  with  the 
digestive  organs,  or  is  of  an  impure  quality.  Wine — as  Madeira,  sherry,  hock, 
or  claret — ^is  less  objectionable,  and,  in  some  instances,  particularly  in  hot, 
damp  weather,  is  absolutely  required.  But  it  must  be  used  with  moderation, 
as  all  excesses  in  articles  of  the  kind,  as  in  alcoholic  drinks,  especially  if 
several  times  repeated,  are  almost  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  fatal  attack.*     ^ 

That  a  contrary  course — ^high  living,  both  as  regards  food  and  drink — ^has 
been  recommended,  is  true.  It  is  predicated  on  the  idea  of  the  debilitating 
effects  of  the  heat  of  our  summers  and  of  tropical  regions,  and  on  the  sup- 
posed adynamic  nature  of  the  disease.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  such  views  are 
the  results  of  untenable  hypotheses,  and  the  practice  founded  upon  them  is 
not  only  erroneous,  but  highly  dangerous,  and  has  led,  especially  when  the 
atmosphere  is  dry,  to  the  most  fatal  consequences,  here  and  elsewhere.' 

14.  If  the  system  is  overheated  or  plethoric — as  is  very  generally  the  case 
with  northerners,  whether  from  Europe  or  America,  on  their  first  arrival  in 
tropical  regions,  and  new-comers  during  our  summer  months — ^this  excitement 
or  plethora  must  be  reduced  by  proper  means — by  cooling  medicine,  abste- 
mious diet,  but  particularly  by  the  use  of  the  lancet  or  topical  means.'   Even 

1  Caldwell,  p.  77;  Bally,  p.  588;  Valentin,  p.  226;  Andonard,  pp.  489,  440;  Bochonx, 
p.  618;  Lempriere,  p.  110;  Arnold,  p.  60. 

«  Celle,  p.  848. 

'  Lempriere,  p.  110;  Valentin,  p.  225;  Wood,  p.  814;  Caillot,  p.  268;  Celle,  p.  220; 
Williams,  p.  54. 

*  Rnsh,  iii.  82,  iv.  18;  Caldwell,  p.  77  ;  Moultrie,  p.  28;  8.  Brown,  pp.  78,  74;  Bally, 
p.  589;  LeTacher,  p.  95;  Grant,  p.  58;  Valentin,  p.  226;  Andouard,  p.  489;  Wood,  p. 
814;  Roohooz,  p.  627;  Caillot,  p.  868 ;  Arnold,  p.  60;  Celle,  pp.  285,241;  881;  Ro- 
bertson, Hist  of  Atmosphere,  ii.  899;  Daniell,  p.  27. 

'  Rochoux,  p.  626,  &o. 

'  Thion  de  la  Chaume's  transl.  of  Lind,  ii.  81;  Rash,  p.  160;  Williams,  pp.  52,  58; 
J.  Clark,  p.  46 ;  Lempriere,  ii.  106 ;  Rochoux,  p.  681 ;  Gilbert,  p.  80 ;  Caillot,  pp.  275-277 ; 
Audouard,  p.  442;  Dariste,  p.  219;  Bajon,  M^moires,  &c.,  sur  Cayenne,  L  84;  Celle, 
p.  228. 
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by  practitioners  who  deprecate  the  ase  of  the  lancet  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease,  yenesection  is  regarded  as  a  nsefal  means  of  preserration  in  individuals 
presenting  the  symptoms  mentioned.*  Bat  while  under  these  circnmstances, 
and  especially  when  the  atmosphere  is  hot  and  dry,  the  practice  is  appropriate 
and  nsefnl,  it  should  not  be  resorted  to  indiscriminately  in  all  cases,  as  has 
been  occasionally  done  in  the  West  Indies,  both  by  physicians  and  the  public 
at  large. 

15.  Few  things  are  more  agreeable  and  refireshing  to  a  very  large  number 
of  individuals,  during  the  hot  days  of  summer,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
tropica]  regions,  than  cool  or  iced  acidulated  drinks,  lemonade,  orangeade,  cold 
or  iced  water,  acid  fruits,  &c.  When  taken  in  moderation^  these  articles 
may  be  allowed,  and  are  even  occasionally  usefhl,'  tending,  as  they  do,  to 
lessen  the  irritation  of  the  gastric  organs  and  of  the  system  at  large,  which 
is  apt  to  prevail  at  that  time,  and  to  furnish  aqueous  materials  to  the  blood, 
which  the  increased  excretions  and  secretions  so  greatly  diminish  at  such  pe- 
riods, and  the  absence  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  thirst.  Never- 
theless, they  should  not  be  indulged  in  to  any  very  great  extent,  as  they  are  apt, 
when  so  used,  to  reduce  the  tone  and  nervous  excitability  of  the  stomach, 
which  it  is  so  essentialto  preserve.'  They,  besides,  produce  a  bad  effect,  from 
the  lowness  of  their  temperature,  when  the  body  is  warm  and  perspirable.* 
^16.  Care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  a  soluble  state  of  the  bowels,  and  to  cor- 
rect, by  proper  and  gentle  means,  the  tendency  to  constipation,  which  firequently 
prevails  under  such  circumstances.*  For  this  purpose  ripe  fruits  may  be  used 
—-in  tropical  countries  they  are  sometimes  recommended — ^but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  indulge  in  their  use  very  plentifully,  as  they  are  then  apt  to  be 
injurious." 

lY.  When,  on  the  contrary,  there  exist  indications  of  debility  of  the  whole 
system,  or  an  atonic  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  bitters,  and  even  the  stronger 
tonics,  are  called  for,  and  will  be  found  serviceable.'  There  are  not  even 
wanting  those  who  regard  the  use  of  bark  and  other  tonics  as  worthy  of  usual 
application,  affording,  as  these  do,  a  proper  stimulus  to  the  stomach,  and 
thereby  preserving  the  system  against  the  inroads  of  the  disease.* 

In  a  late  publication,^  Dr.  Cummins  states  that  he  has  often  used  quinia 
as  a  prophylactic,  with  much  success.  ''Indeed,  I  now  make  it  a  point  of 
giving  it  to  all  who  have  recently  arrived  from  Europe,  especially  midship- 
men who  have  never  been  in  the  tropics  before.  I  use  it  in  the  doses  recom- 
mended by  my  friend.  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica — three  grains 
twice  a  day,  taken  as  bitters."  Dr.  Bryson  may  also  be  referred  to  on  the 
subject.     "From  previous  observations  made  on  the  coast  (of  Africa),  fol- 

»  Savar^sy,  p.  446.  «  Williams,  p.  64. 

»  Caillot,  p.  3G4.  «  Celle,  pp.  268,  850. 

»  Rocboux,  p.  631;  Dariste,  p.  219;  Moultrie,  p.  62;  Arnold,  p.  60. 

•  Caillot,  p.  363. 

^  Rush,  p.  82 ;  Deveze,  p.  296;  Dariste,  p.  220;  Valentin,  p.  226;  Bally,  p.  687. 


•  Caillot,  p.  363. 
^  Rush,  p.  82;  Deveze,  p.  296;  Dariste,  p.  220;  Valentin,  p.  226; 

•  Caillot,  p.  264;  Lefuente ;  Rollo,  p.  147;  Bryson,  p.  219. 

•  Clinical  Remarks  on  Yellow  Fever,  London  Lancet,  18G3,  ii.  220. 
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lowed  by  a  careful  review  of  the  varions  circnmstances  connected  with  expo- 
sare  on  shore  and  on  boat  service,  it  is  firmly  believed  that  although  "neither 
bark  nor  quinia  has  the  power  of  preventing  the  germs  of  fever  from  lodging 
in  the  system,  where  they  may  lie  dormant  for  a  period  of  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  days,  or  even  longer,  nevertheless,  from  their  peculiar  antagonistic 
properties,  they  most  decidedly  have  the  power,  in  many  instances,  of  pre- 
venting their  development  in  pyrexial  action.  Hence  the  frequently  supposed 
failure  of  the  medicine  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  to  its  use  not  having 
been  persisted  in  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  after  exposure  to  the  exciting 
causes — namely,  throughout  the  entire  probable  period  of  incubation.  It  is 
therefore  suggested  that  it  would  be  advisable  not  only  to  administer  daily 
one  of  these  febrifuges  to  men,  so  long  as  they  are  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  land  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  in  open  boats,  but  to  continue 
its  use  for  at  least  fourteen  days  afker  their  return  on  board.  As  the  sulphate 
of  quinia  is  more  certain  in  its  action,  infinitely  less  nauseous  than  bark,  and 
therefore  less  objectionable  to  fastidious  people,  it  should  invariably  be  pre- 
ferred for  exhibition ;  whether  it  be  given  in  wine,  water,  or  rum,  is  of  no 
great  consequence ;  the  latter  will  generally  be  the  most  acceptable  to  seamen, 
although  they  will  seldom  object  to  it  in  wine."  Useful  as  the  practice  may 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  some  physicians,  and  particularly  advantageous  as 
it  may  have  proved  in  the  prevention  of  common  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  to  the  latter  of  which  Dr.  Bryson's  remarks  chiefly  apply,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  bark  and  its  salts  have  generally  served  a  good  purpose 
as  a  prophylactic  of  true  yellow  fever. 

18.  Individuals  exposed  to  the  influence  of  an  atmosphere  tainted  with 
the  yellow  fever  poison,  cannot  be  too  guarded  as  regards  sexual  intercourse. 
Excesses  in  the  repetition  of  the  venereal  act  have  the  same  fatal  tendency  in 
this  disease  as  they  have  in  the  oriental  plague;  and,  however  inconvenient  and 
painful  it  may  be  to  adopt  a  life  of  complete  abstinence  on  this  point,  such 
inconvenience  and  pain  sink  into  perfect  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  danger  accruing  from  a  contrary  course.  Hence  the  aptitude  of  newly 
married  people  to  contract  the  dis^ase.^ 

19.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  repel  such  cutaneous  eruptions  as  may 
exist  at  the  time ;  not  even  the  prickly  heat,  which  is  very  apt  to  prevail 
during  the  hot  season;  and  is  a  common  occurrence  among  new  comers  in 
tropical  climates.  All  that  can  prudently  be  done,  in  regard  to  these  erup- 
tions, is  to  moderate  the  irritation  they  produce,  if  very  troublesome,  and 
especially  when  sufficiently  intense  to  produce  fever.'  ^ 

Much  importance  was  attached  at  one  time  to  the  prophylactic  agency  of 
setons,  issues,  or  other  exutories,  or  to  any  kind  of  suppurating  sores,  to 
wounds,  erysipelas,  inflammations,  &c.  Experience,  however,  has  shown  the 
inefficacy  of  such  morbid  states.  But  while  having  na  faith  in  their  beneficial 
agency,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  when  sotes,  issues,  ulcers,  or  the  like,  have 

1  Ballj,  p.  588;  Rochoux,  p.  618;  Caillot,  p.  275;  Celle,  pp.  860-61. 
'  Roappe,  p.  280;  Rochoux,  p.  628. 
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existed  for  some  time,  they  should  not  be  saddenly  healed.  Dr.  Robert 
Jacksen  perceived,  daring  the  sickness  which  prevaUed  among  the  British 
troops  in  St.  Domingo,  that  the  healing  of  an  nicer  was  often  followed  by  a 
fatal  flax  or  dangeroas  fever. 

20.  Mach  was  said,  at  one  time,  of  the  preservative  agency  of  venereal  dis- 
charges, not  only  as  regards  the  yellow  fever,  bat  also  the  oriental  plague. 
Ambrose  Par^  and  Oreens  were  of  opinion  that  individuals  labouring  under  such 
complaints  were  less  apt  than  others  to  suffer  from  the  latter  disease.  During 
the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  of  Nimeguen,  Diemerbroeck  made  similar  obser- 
vations. In  relation  to  the  yellow  fever,  cases  are  adduced  to  show  that  indi- 
viduals suffering  from  discharges  of  the  kind  have  passed  unscathed  through 
the  ordeal  of  an  epidemic,  or  have  had  the  disease  in  a  mild  form.  But,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  effect  of  the  antagonism  of  the  poisons,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  plague,  no  facts  of  a  satisfactory  kind  can  be  adduced  to  show 
that  syphilitic  affections  have  ever  shielded  against  the  yellow  fever.  The 
disease  has  often  coincided  in  the  same  individual  with  venereal  symptoms,  and 
by  them  has  not  unfrequently  been  rendered  more  malignant ;  and  as,  in  cases 
in  which  the  result  appeared  to  be  beneficial,  the  individuals  were  subjected 
to  a  mode  of  regimen  and  treatment,  the  prophylactic  effects  of  which  are 
undoubted,  we  may  reasonably  refuse  our  belief  in  the  protective  power 
attributed  to  the  complaints  in  question.* 

21.  Mercury  has  been  much  celebrated  as  an  antiloimic  agent  in  this  and 
other  forms  of  malignant  diseases.  If  the  authority  of  former  times  can  be 
of  consequence  in  adding  to  its  reputation  in  this  respect,  as  Dr.  Robertson 
observes,  it  will  be  found  in  the  Commentaria  de  Hebus  in  Medicina  Gestis^ 
(vol.  i.),  that  '*  in  febribus  malignes,  mercurialia  esse  optima  remedia,"  &c. 
In  the  works  of  Paraeus,  also,  we  find  it  recommended  as  a  preventive  against 
the  plague,  on  the  authority  of  Mathiolus ;  and  Diemerbroeck  affords  ns  the 
following  practical  instances  of  its  good  effects  in  this  way:  A  young  lady, 
who  happened  to  be  under  the  influence  of  mercury  for  the  cure  of  the  vene- 
real disease,  when  plague  raged  with  great  violence  in  Holland,  escaped  its 
contagion,  although  three  servants  died  of  it  in  the  house.  Similar  instances 
are  said  to  have  been  observed  in  hospitals  in  the  case  of  typhus. 

We  hear,  also,  of  trials  having  been  made  with  the  remedy  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  yellow  fever;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  reports 
in  circulation  be  of  a  reliable  character,  the  success  obtained  is  such  as 
to  recommend  it  to  our  serious  consideration."  In  support  of  the  pro- 
phylactic effect  of  mercury,  the  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Walker,  of  Jamaica, 
has  often  been  cited.  At  the  taking  of  Fort  Oraoa  on  the  Spanish  main, 
a  malignant  fever  broke  out  there  and  swept  away  great  numbers  of  men 
from  all  the  squadron,  and  was  also  so  fatal  on  shore,  that  the  Y9th  regi- 
ment alone  lost  eight  ofl&cers.  Among  the  ships  which  were  captured  in 
that  harbour,  one  was  loaded  with  quicksilver,  for  the  use  of  the  mines; 

•  Dariste,  pp.  220-21 ;    Rochoux,  p.  628;    Copland,  iii.  161 ;    Blair,  p.  70;  Savar^sv, 
p.  257 ;  Caillot,  p.  278 ;  Valentin,  p.  254. 
«  J.  Clark,  p.  46. 
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and  the  yessels  which  contained  it  being  broken  by  the  shot  of  the  Po- 
mona (frigate),  the  mercarj  was  found  floating  in  large  quantities,  and  a 
number  of  men  were  sent  on  board  to  collect  it,  which  they  did  with  their 
hands,  by  throwing  it  into  pails  or  buckets.  These  men  were  continued  in 
this  employ  during  all  the  time  they  remained  there ;  and  not  a  man  of  them 
had  the  smallest  complaint,  though  surrounded  by  disease  and  death.^ 

It  may  be  doubted,  howcTer,  whether  the  mercurial  plan  can  be  safely 
trusted  for  the  purpose  in  question.  Many  have  taken  the  yellow  fever,  as 
well  as  other  malignant  fevers,  and  died  of  them  while  under  the  effect  of  a 
salivation  for  other  complaints.  Indeed,  it  may  even  be  said  that  the  disease 
has  very  generally  appeared  to  be  thereby  rendered  more  severe.' 

22.  The  prophylactic  or  disinfecting  power  of  tobacco  smoke  has  been 
extolled  at  various  times  and  in  various  places.  According  to  its  eulogists, 
smoke  acts  not  only  by  modifying  the  miasmal  poison  giving  rise  to  the  dis- 
ease ;  but  also  by  exciting  the  mucous  and  salivary  secretions,  which,  when  abun- 
dantly discharged,  contribute  very  actively  to  the  elimination  of  the  injurious 
molecules  floating  in  the  system.  Dr.  Gelle  is  of  opinion  that  tobacco  smoke 
produces  a  very  good  effect  in  hot  and  damp  climates,  and  advises  the  use  of 
a  cigar  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  traverse,  reside  in,  or  visit  an  in- 
fected locality.'  The  practice  is  recommended  to  those  who  cross  the  Pon- 
tine marshes.*  In  relation  to  the  yellow  fever  particularly,  it  has  been  disap- 
proved of  as  ineffectual  by  respectable  authorities.'  "It  may  seem  like 
trifling  to  notice  the  use  of  tobacco  in  its  various  forms,"  says  Dr.  Bryson, 
"  but  as  it  has  been  supposed  to  possess  prophylactic  properties,  and  has 
been  used  for  that  purpose  on  the  coast,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  there 
are  not  any  just  grounds  for  believing  it  to  be  of  the  slightest  value  in  this 
respect,  or,  at  all  events,  that  its  virtues  are  on  a  par  with  those  supposed  to 
belong  to  a  camphor-bag,  or  a  Erooman's  gpregory"  (pp.  219,  220). 

23.  Oil  frictions  were  early  suggested  by  Williams  (p.  53),  and  recom- 
mended or  approved  by  Yalentin  (p.  232),  Caillot  (p.  272),  and  others,  princi- 
pally on  the  ground  of  their  supposed  usefulness  in  the  oriental  plague,  and 
of  their  reputed  success  in  ancient  times.  As  Dr.  Robertson  remarks, 
there  are  many  nostrums,  whose  efiScacy  depends  entirely  on  this  ingredient, 
sold  in  every  country  where  pestilence  frequently  appears.  The  dealers  of 
oil  in  Egypt,  are  said  to  be  exempted  from  the  plague.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  the  efficacy  of  that  means,  as  a  preventive  of  yellow  fever,  is  far 
from  having  been  proved  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Oil  frictions  were  exten- 
sively used  in  Spain  in  1804.  They  failed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Payra  Sar- 
ravia  at  Ecija  {Bally,  pp.  546-48).  Dariste  was  not  more  successful 
with  them  in  the  West  Indies. 

Nor  can  we  at  the  present  day  attach  much  importance  to  the  internal 
use  of  olive  oil  as  a  preventive  means.    It  was  extensively  used  as  such 

'  Med.  Repos.,  L  497. 

«  Pugnet,  p.  877 ;  Robertson,  ii.  402 ;  Roohoux,  p.  629 ;  Chisholm,  i.  479,  482. 

*  Hygiene  des  Pays  Chauds,  p.  866;  see  also  Wallace,  Ed.  Jonrn.,  zItI.  282. 

«  Pym,  p.  19.  •  Valentin,  p.  284;  Caillot,  p.  279. 
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at  Alicant  in  1804-6,  by  Dr.  Alcares  and  others;  l>y  Dr.  Yerde  at  San 
Lncar  de  Barrameda,  and  bj  Dr.  Delon  at  Cadiz  (/ft.,  p.  647).  But,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  success  obtained  was  in  neither  instance 
of  a  nature  to  justify  a  reliance  on  the  remedy. 

24.  To  the  unacclimatized  and  unprotected — and  in  our  middle  States,  they 
constitute  a  very  large  majority — I  would  emphatically  say,  remove  to  some 
high  position — ^if  possible,  away  from  the  infected  district,  or,  still  better, 
out  of  town ;  and,  when  there,  do  not  venture  back,  even  for  a  moment,  until 
the  complete  cessation  of  the  fever.  It  is  the  only  good  preventive.  When 
you  do  venture  into  the  sickly  locality,  let  it  be  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
— and  do  not  ileep  there.* 

24.  If  they  remain  in  the  infected  locality,  the  unprotected  piust  be  sure  to 
select  for  their  habitations,  and  more  particularly  for  their  sleeping  apartments, 
elevated,  well  ventilated,  and  dry  rooms ;  for  in  these  the  matter  of  infection 
is  less  concentrated  and  active,  and  the  disease,  in  those  attacked  or  carried 
there,  assumes  a  less  malignant  and  more  tractable  form.  They  must,  as 
much  as  possible,  for  reasons  assigned,  avoid  exposure  to  night  air,  and 
when  possible  keep  their  bodies  in  motion.' 

26.  They  must  keep  out  of  crowded  assemblies  when  these  take  place  under 
cover.  They  conduce  to  the  impurity  of  the  air,  and  by  this  means,  localize 
the  disease,  as  it  were,  and  enhance  the  virulence  of  the  poison. 

27.  They  must  not  venture  abroad  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  espe- 
cially on  an  empty  stomach ;  and,  when  compelled  to  leave  the  house,  or 
rise  long  before  the  morning  meal,  they  must  drink  a  cup  of  warm  coffee, 
or  tea,  or  some  aromatic  infusion,  or  swallow  a  dose  of  quinia,  or  even  a  little 
brandy,  as  a  guard  against  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  miasma  which  takes  place 
during  a  state  of  vacuity  of  the  gastric  tube.  From  the  advantage  of  this 
precautionary  measure,  has  doubtless  arisen  the  custom,  so  prevalent  in  some 
parts  of  tropical  countries — in  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Guiana,  Cayenne, 
&c. — of  taking  a  cup  of  strong  infusion  of  coffee  on  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing. By  means  of  this  substance,  the  bitter  principle  of  which  bears  some 
analogy  to  that  of  cinchona,  intermittent  fevers,  as  we  learn  from  Moreau  de 
Jonnes,  are  frequently  prevented.  The  same  effect  is  obtained  by  bark  itself, 
or  some  of  its  salts  taken  in  the  same  way.  When  the  French  army  en- 
camped in  the  morasses  of  Mantua,  the  soldiers  were  all  made  to  take,  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  a  portion  of  tincture  of  bark,  and  from  this  precautionary 
measure,  which  was  long  ago  recommended  by  Lind  and  other  writers,  the 
most  beneficial  results  were  obtained.'* 

»  Rush,  Hi.  83;  lb.,  iT.  164;  Deveze,  p.  299;  Wood,  p.  814;  Grant,  p.  68;  Robert, 
p.  682;  Levftcher,  p.  96;  Rochoux,  pp.  616,  617  ;  Valentin,  p.  230;  Caillot,  p.  256; 
Bally,  p.  688,  690 ;  Dariste,  p.  217 ;  Dazette,  p.  43  ;  Pugnet,  p.  338;  GUbert,  p.  80; 
Leinpriere,  pp.  108,  109 ;  Savar^sy,  p.  446  ;  Hunter,  pp.  307,  308. 

2  Rush,  iii.  82;  Levacher,  p.  95;  Wood,  p.  314;  Audouard,  p.  442. 

»  Blane,  DisserUtions,  i.  221 ;  Bryson,  p.  227 ;  Aubert  Roche,  M^m.  but  TAcclimate- 
ment,  An.  d'Hyg.,  xxxiii.  23 ;  Monfalcon,  op.  cit,  p.  232;  Celle,  Hygibne  des  Pays  Chauds, 
pp.  347,  367:  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  Hygiene  Militaire  des  Antilles,  p.  67;  Lind,  on  Hot 
Climates,  pp.  317,  818;  Thevenot,  p.  96;  Caillot,  p.  264;  RoUo,  p.  147;  Wood,  i.  314. 
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Bat,  while  avoidiDg  exposure  abroad  early  in  the  morning,  individuals 
must  refrain  from  adopting  the  practice  of  isolation ;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
no  benefit  accrues,  or  can  accrue,  from  it  Let  them  not  be  deterred  from 
nursing  or  visiting  the  sick,  unless  these  are  situated  in  more  infectious 
places  than  those  where  they  reside ;  but,  under  these  circumstances,  let  their 
refusal  be  founded  on  the  apprehension  of  the  greater  intensity  of  the 
miasma,  not  on  that  of  any  contagious  poison  exhaling  from  the  bodies  of 
the  sick,  or  emitted  from  their  garments  or  effects. 

28.  Lastly,  they  must  not  neglect  to  attend  to  the  slightest  indisposition  they 
may  experience — especially  if  this  be  characterized  by  a  sense  of  heaviness 
about  the  head,  flushes  of  heat,  attended  with  a  disposition  to  sleep  during 
the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  and  agitation  and  sleeplessness  during  the  night, 
a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  a  tendency  to  costiveness.  By  resorting  to 
proper  treatment,  these  symptoms,  the  usual  forerunners  of  a  decided  attack, 
are  often,  though  not  always,  averted.  When  neglected,  as  is  but  too  often 
the  case,  they  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  others  of  a  more  serious  import. 

In  summing  up  the  more  essential  of  these  hygienic  precepts,  I  may  say 
that  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  natural  energy  of 
the  system,  by  giving  to  the  body  regular  sleep,  adequate  exercise,  and  a 
moderately  nourishing  diet — avoiding  extremes  on  either  of  those  points. 
Equal  care  must  be  taken  to  furnish  to  the  mind  that  degree  of  recreation 
and  employment  which  will  preserve  it  from  a  feeling  of  idleness  and  ennui,  and 
dissipate  all  thoughts  of  danger.  Individuals  must  protect  themselves  from 
the  influence  of  the  tainted  atmosphere  by  emigration,  or  at  least  breathe  it  in 
an  altered  or  diluted  state.  Their  apartments  should  be  well  aired  and  kept 
dry,  for  which  purpose,  fire— morning  and  evening,  except  in  hot  and  dry  wea- 
ther— is  found  highly  serviceable ;  and,  during  the  night,  the  windows  of  the 
sleeping  rooms  should  be  closed.  Individuals  residing  in  the  infected  locality 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  within  doors  by  sunset,  and  when  that  is  not  possi- 
ble, they  should  not  stand  or  sit  while  abroad,  but  keep  the  body  in  a  state 
of  activity ;  and,  finally,  they  must  avoid,  if  possible,  sleeping  within  the 
range  of  the  poisonous  influence. 
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Aftir  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  portions  of  this  Tolume  relative  to 
the  origin,  causes  and  mode  of  propagation  of  the  yellow  feyer  and  the  laws  by 
which  it  would  seem  to  be  governed,  the  reader  need  scarcely  b«  told  that  I  do 
not  coincide  in  opinion  with  those  who  refuse  to  admit  the  local  origin  of  the 
disease,  or  who,  whether  doing  so  or  not,  insist  upon  its  power  of  transmission 
from  place  to  place  and  its  epidemic  spread  in  the  locality  where  so  introduced. 
If  from  the  facts  and  arguments  to  which  attention  has  been  called,  we  are  justified 
in  disbelieving  the  contagious  character  of  the  fever,  and  moreover  in  denying  or 
greatly  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  fermentative  assimilation 
of  the  efficient  cause — whatever  this  may  be — there  can  be  but  little  probability  of 
the  disease  being  imported  from  an  infected  to  a  healthy  locality  in  a  ship  or 
otherwise,  or  of  its  spreading  epidemically  when  the  cause  is  introduced  in  the 
body  of  the  sick,  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  or  packed  up  in  a  trunk  of  clothes,  a  box 
or  package  of  merchandise,  &c. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  might,  without  impropriety,  dismiss  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  opponents  of  the  local 
origin  of  the  fever,  as  well  as  some  who  rank  among  the  contingent  contagionists, 
and  a  few  who,  though  believing  in  that  local  origin  and  denying  contagion,  never- 
theless admit  that  the  cause  may  be  transmitted  from  one  place  to  the  other,  attach 
great  importance  to — indeed  derive,  in  great  measure,  the  foundation  of  their 
belief  from — what  appears  to  them  evidences  of  transmissibility  as  exhibited  in 
the  outbreak,  rise  and  progress  of  the  epidemics  of  this  city,  of  other  parts  of  the 
country,  of  Europe  and  of  tropical  regions ;  seeing,  besides,  that  facts  which  seem- 
ingly militate  in  favor  of  importation  are  held  up  in  a  tone  of  triumph  by  the  advo- 
cates of  contagion  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  belief,  and  on  the  other  hand 
that  everything  having  the  least  semblance  of  proof  of  the  communicability  of  the 
disease  from  one  individual  to  another  has  been  and  continues  to  be  scraped  up  to 
show  its  exotic  origin,  it  becomes  necessary  to  devote  some  pages  to  the  analysis 
of  the  &cts  connected  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  some  of  the  more  prominent 
among  the  innumerable  epidemics  that  have  been  adduced  here  and  elsewhere  in 
iUustration  of  that  origin  and  of  the  power  of  transmissibility  of  the  disease 
through  the  various  channels  of  communication  specified. 

In  this  examination  I  shall  principally  dwell  on  the  epidemics  of  this  city. 
The  reader  will  scarcely  be  disposed  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  accounts  we 
possess  relative  to  the  importation  of  the  disease  in  its  early  visitations.  When  we 
find  how  difficult  it  is  always  to  make  out  a  plausible  case  of  importation  in  modern 
times,  with  abundant  means  of  investigation  at  the  command  of  the  inquirer  and 
an  easy  access  to  ample  testimony,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  hesitating  to  adopt 
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conolasions  founded  on  evidences  such  as  those  that  have  been  adduced  in  fayor  of 
the  exotic  origin  of  the  fever  in  our  early  periods  of  calamity.  How,  for  example, 
is  its  importation  in  1699  made  out  ?  If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  what  has 
been  said  on  p.  53  of  the  Ist  volume,  he  will  perceive  that  the  &ct  rests  solely  on 
the  loose  statements  and  hasty  conclusions  of  individuals  who  wrote  on  hearsay 
evidence  long  after  the  occurrence  of  the  event  they  undertook  to  record.  Dr. 
Mc Williams  and  Sir  W.  Pym  themselves  would,  in  all  probability,  hesitate  before 
deciding  as  to  the  importation  of  the  disease  into  a  city  merely  on  being  informed 
by  Mr.  Pemberton  that  he  .recollected  to  have  heard  his  father  say,  when  he  was 
but  fifteen  years  old,  that  it  came  in  a  ship  (or  other  sea  vessel)  from  the  island 
of  Barbadoes — that  the  cargo  of  the  said  vessel  consisted  partly  of  cotton  in  bags, 
which  was  landed  at  a  wharf  between  Market  Street  and  the  drawbridge,  and  there 
stored  for  sale ;  that  the  disease  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  family  of  the 
owner  or  consignee  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  thence  spread  through  the  city. 

The  story  of  the  exotic  origin  of  the  fever  of  1741  is  not  more  satisfactory — wheUier 
we  assume  Lind's  or  Bond's  version  of  the  occurrence.  For,  according  to  the  former, 
it  was  introduced  in  a  trunk  of  clothes — how,  and  by  whom,  nobody  can  tell ; 
whilst,  according  to  the  latter,  the  city  was  indebted  for  it  to  a  number  of  convicts 
from  the  Dublin  jail.  Many  evils  come  to  us  from  that  side  of  the  water;  but  so 
far  yellow  fever  has  not  been  of  the  number.  Nor  am  I  sure  that  the  impartial 
reader  will  be  better  satisfied  with  the  importation  of  the  disease  in  1747.  As  we 
have  seen  (vol.  i.  p.  60),  all  the  authorities  we  have  in  relation  to  this  epidemic 
agree  in  ascribing  its  origin  to  importation  from  abroad.  By  one  it  is  stated 
that  the  disease  was  communicated  by  the  clothing  contained  in  the  chest  of  a 
person  who  died  of  the  disease  in  the  West  Indies.  One  writer  specifies  Barbadoes, 
and  states  that  the  person  or  persons  present  at  the  opening  of  the  said  chest  were 
the  first  to  take  the  fever,  and  that  the  greater  number  of  them  were  carried  off  by 
it ;  and  that  most  if  not  all  the  professional  men  of  the  time  believed  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statement.  The  writer  gives  the  following  statement  as  to  the 
manner  in  which,  as  he  was  told  two  years  after  the  occurrence,  the  fever  was 
brought  from  the  island :  "  Mr.  S.  Powel,  who  lived  on  the  east  side  of  Plum 
or  Water  Street,  being  part  of  his  wharf  estate,  had  sent  a  young  man  as  his  super- 
cargo to  Barbadoes,  where  he  died  of  the  yellow  fever.  His  clothing  and  bedding 
had  been  put  in  a  chest  and  sent  back,  many  months- afterwards,  at  the  request  of 
the  lad's  friends,  who  lived  in  North  Wales.  The  young  man's  father,  mother  and 
aunt  came  to  Mr.  Powel's  for  the  chest,  one  day,  whilst  Mr.  Hatton  was  drinking 
a  glass  of  wine  with  Mr.  Powel,  who,  calling  his  cooper  to  come  and  open  the 
chest,  that  the  parties  might  see  what  it  contained,  asked  Mr.  Hatton  to  go  over 
the  alley  with  him  to  the  store  where  the  chest  lay.  The  chest  was  opened,  and 
the  articles  looked  over  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Powel,  Mr.  Hatton,  the  three  per- 
sons from  North  Wales,  the  cooper,  and  a  boy  of  Mr.  Powel ;  who  all  of  them 
sickened  and  died  of  yellow  fever  within  a  few  days.  Andrew  Hamilton,  brother 
of  our  late  Governor  Hamilton,  with  about  forty  others  of  those  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  bridge,  died  of  the  same  fever."  * 

As  may  be  perceived,  the  belief  rests  on  the  testimony  of  unprofessional  indi- 
viduals, whose  pursuits  and  studies  did  not  qualify  them  to  form  correct  opinions 
in  matters  of  the  kind ;  to  whom,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  idea  of  exotic  origin  was 
the  most  natural,  and  who  could  not  conceive  it  possible  to  assign  a  home  cause 
to  a  disease  resembling  one  prevailing  in  tropical  climates  with  which  they  were 

*  Letter  of  Thorn.  Willing  to  Dr.  Sam.  Griffitts— Ad.  Facta,  pp.  9, 10. 
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Qnacqaainted,  and  which,  while  it  spread  desolation  in  all  directions,  was  regarded 
as  contagious  by  their  medical  adyisers.  The  principal  author  cited  in  this  case 
relates  what  was  told  to  him  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  epidemic ;  bat  his 
account  was  written  in  1802,  or  more  than  half  a  century  after  that  event ;  while 
Mr.  Chew's  letter  is  dated  1805,  consequently  58  years  after  the  period  in  question. 

1762.  The  importation  of  the  fever  of  1762  does  not  rest  on  better  authority.  Of 
this  epidemic  we  are  told  that  a  ship  from  the  W.  Indies  came  to  the  Sugar-house 
wharf  below  Cedar  Street ;  three  men  were  landed  from  her  and  died  of  the  fever, 
and  communicated  it  to  the  neighbourhood. >  Another  authority.  Dr.  Redman,* 
who  was  in  extensive  practice  at  the  time,  and  at  the  date  of  his  communication 
presided  over  the  College  of  Physicians,  informs  us  that  a  sick  sailor  from  on  board 
a  vessel  from  the  Havana,  where  the  fever  then  raged,  was  brought  privately 
after  night  to  a  court  near  the  new  market,  and  was  received  at  the  house  of  one 
Leadbutter.  He  there  died,  and  was  secretly  buried.  *'  Leadbutter,  with  most  of 
his  family  and  many  others  in  that  court,  soon  after  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  dis- 
temper; and  from  thence  it  spread  rapidly,  first  affecting  the  houses  nearest 
adjoining  in  Front  and  Pine  Streets." 

As  the  reader  may  recollect,  the  only  testimonies  in  favour  of  this  fact  are  Mr. 
Willing,  a  highly  respectable  merchant  of  this  city,  and  Dr.  Redman.  From  their 
accounts  the  fever  would  seem  to  have  been  introduced  at  two  different  points — 
first,  at  the  Sugar-house  wharf  below  Cedar  Street,  by  three  men  who  landed  from  a 
West  India  vessel,  and  who,  dying  of  the  disease,  communicated  it  to  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  secondly,  by  a  sick  sailor  from  on  board  a  vessel  from  the  Havana  who  was 
brought  privately  after  night  to  a  court  near  the  new  market,  consequently  above 
Cedar  Street,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  before-mentioned  wharf,  and  who,  in 
like  manner,  communicated  the  disease  to  the  neighbourhood,  whence  it  spread  in 
various  directions. 

Mr.  W.'s  testimony  is  of  no  account  in  a  case  of  the  kind.  It  is  only  a  reminis- 
cence of  popular  reports  or  surmises  of  forty  years  back — his  letter  to  Dr.  Griffitts, 
in  which  this  is  mentioned,  being  dated  July  21,  1802. 

As  regards  Dr.  Redman's,  it  was  made  thirty-one  years  after  the  occurrence  he 
records,  at  a  period  when,  as  the  author  says,  **  his  memory  was  much  impaired  by 
age  and  infirmities."  Without  impugning  the  motives  and  sincerity  of  Dr.  Red- 
man, we  are  justified  in  rejecting  his  statement,  founded  as  it  is  op  the  faint 
recollections  of  an  aged  physician — whose  mind,  according  to  hijs  own  showing, 
was  in  no  condition  to  afford  accurate  information  on  matters  of  the  kind ;  and  who, 
probably,  had  no  time  to  make  an  attentive  study  of  the  laws  of  infection  and 
contagion.  The  experience  of  modern  times  has  led  us  to  be  speptical  as  to 
accounts  of  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  the  fever  from  causes  such  as  those 
he  assigns. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  addition,  that  Dr.  Redman,  two  months  after  the  date 
of  his  communication  to  the  College,  dissented  from  the  report  of  that  body  to  the 
governor,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  no  instance,  as  far  as  they  knew,  had 
ever  occurred  of  the  disease  called  the  yellow  fever  having  been  generated  in  this 
city  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  U.  States ;  "  but  that  there  had  been  frequent 
instances  of  its  having  been  imported."* 

1793.  Turn  we  now  to  1793 :  We  find  that  the  exotic  origin  of  the  disease  on  this 
memorable  occasion  is  endeavoured  to  be  established  on  the  following  grounds : — 

•  WUling,  10.  '  Ad.  Facto,  p.  21. 

'  Rush  on  Fever  of  1793,  p.  146. 
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1.  The  yellow  fever  existed  in  several  of  the  West  India  Islands  a  long  Ume 
before  its  appearance  here. 

2.  Various  vessels  from  those  islands  arrived  here  in  July. 

3.  Scarcely  any  precautions  were  used  to  guard  against  the  disorder. 

4.  A  respectable  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  supercargo  of  one  of  those  vessels,  saw 
in  July  six  or  seven  persons  sick  of  this  fever  on  board  a  brig  at  Cape  Francois 
bound  for  our  port. 

5.  A  vessel  from  Cape  Francois,  which  arrived  here  in  July,  lost  several  of  her 
people  with  this  fever  on  her  passage. 

6.  A  person  from  Cape  Fran9ois  died  of  this  fever  at  Marcus  Hook,  and  another 
at  Chester. 

7.  The  vessels  in  which  those  persons  arrived,  and  which  were  infected  with 
the  effluvia  of  the  sick  and  dead,  came  freely  to  our  wharves,  and  particularly  to 
the  very  one  where  the  disorder  made  its  first  appearance. 

8.  Persons  sick  of  the  yellow  fever  have  been  landed  in  our  city  &om  yessela 
arrived  from  the  West  Indies. 

9.  Dead  bodies  have  been  seen  deposited  secretly  on  board  some  of  those  yessels. 

10.  There  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  that  the  beds  and  bedding  of  the 
sick  and  dead  were  not  destroyed ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  brought  into  our  city. 

11.  This  disorder  had  every  characteristic  symptom  that  marked  it  on  former 
occasions,  when  its  importation  was  unquestioned. 

Lastly.  Of  all  the  reasons  advanced  to  support  the  opinion  of  its  having  been 
generated  here,  the  only  one  that  has  even  the  appearance  of  plausibility,  vis : 
the  influence  of  a  tropical  season,  such  as  we  had  last  summer,  is  unanswerably 
refuted  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  Lind,  Lining,  Warren,  and  Bruce,  who, 
in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  have  declared  that  it  does  not  depend  on  the 
weather. 

It  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  reader,  that  on  grounds  so  vaguely  adduced 
no  one  can  feel  disposed,  at  this  day,  to  decide  in  favour  of  importation.  Be- 
cause the  yellow  fever  is  said  to  have  existed  in  several  of  the  West  India  Islands 
— because  vessels  from  those  islands  arrived  in  July — because  little  precaution 
was  used  to  guard  against  the  fever — because  some  one  saw  some  sick  which  he 
thought  affected  with  the  fever  on  board  of  those  vessels  at  Cape  Francois — because 
a  vessel  was  said  to  have  lost  several,  and  a  person  was  said  to  have  been  landed 
at  Marcus  Ilook,  where  he  died — and  again,  because  it  is  averred  that  the  vessel 
so  infected  came  to  the  city ;  that  persons  sick  were  said  to  have  been  landed ; 
that  bedding  was  not  destroyed,  &c.  &c. — therefore,  we  are  to  conclude  that  the 
fever  did  not  originate  in  the  city,  but  was  imported  from  abroad — especially  as 
Lind,  Lining,  Warren,  and  Bruce  declare  that  it  does  not  depend  on  the  weather. 

But  the  charge  of  vagueness  is  not  the  only  one  that  can  be  urged  against  the 
history  of  the  origin  of  this  epidemic  as  made  out  by  contagionists ;  for  many  of 
the  facts  adduced  in  support  of  the  exotic  origin  of  the  disease  are  found  not  to 
be  true — while  some  are  not  to  be  discovered  in  the  more  detailed  relations  we 
have  of  the  epidemic. 

1.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  fever  is  communicable,  and 
could  have  been  brought  from  the  West  Indies,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  came 
from  Cape  Francjois.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  fever  existed  there  at  the  time. 
The  testimony  of  the  respectable  supercargo  mentioned  above  has  no  weight,  for 
who  will  affirm  he  could  decide  on  points  of  the  kind?  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  statement  about  persons  who  died  on  board  during  the  passage  or  were  landed 
at  Marcus  Hook,  &c.    The  authorities  on  which  these  statements  are  made  are  either 
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not  given  or  are  nnprofessionalf  or,  if  professional,  unskilled  in  the  diagnosis  of  the 
disease.  The  loss  at  sea  is  perhaps  a  mere  fable — and  the  disease  under  which 
persons  landed  at  Marcus  Hook,  &c.,  laboured  may  haye  been  other  than  yellow 
lever. 

Carey,  in  order  to  show  that  the  fever  prevailed  in  several  West  India  Islands, 
gives  sundry  extracts  from  newspapers,  shovring  that  it  prevailed  at  Grenada, 
Antigua,  Dominica.  That  it  did  so  at  Barbadoes,  we  all  know  from  the  writings  of 
Chisholm,  Clark,  &c.  But  while  these  colonies  were  suffering  from  the  fever,  I  can* 
not  find  that  the  true  yellow  fever — the  maladie  de  Siam — ^that  form  of  fever  which 
the  supporters  of  importation  regard,  right  or  wrong  matters  little  now,  as  the  true 
disease,  and  the  only  form  of  it  possessing,  according  to  them,  a  contagious  chik 
racter,  and  thereby  susceptible  of  importation,  prevailed  at  St.  Domingo  at  the 
Hme  of  departure  of  the  vessels  supposed  to  have  brought  it  to  our  shores. 

2.  Twelve  days  after  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  culprit  vessels — ^the  Amelia — the 
disease  had  already  assumed  the  garb  of  an  epidemic.  Her  crew  and  passengers 
were  in  health  at  the  time  of  arrival,  and  only  sickened  while  she  lay  in  the 
infected  district. 

3.  The  other  accused  vessel — the  Sans  Cnlotte — came  to  the  wharf  on  the  20th 
of  July,  after  having  remained  at  anchor  in  the  stream  for  some  days ;  and  was 
removed  to  Kensington  on  the  5th  of  August,  on  which  day  there  were  already 
several  cases  of  the  fever  in  the  city.  One  of  them  was  taken  on  the  2d  and 
another  on  the  3d^r  four  and  five  days  after  the  vessel  had  come  to  the  wharf. 
Neither  of  them  had  communicated  with  her,  while  those  who  were  on  board 
were  not  attacked. 

4.  It  is  admitted  by  the  advocates  of  importation  that  much  uncertainty  exists 
as  to  the  vessel  which  was  the  channel  of  the  introduction  of  the  disease.  Carey, 
in  his  ^  and  last  edition,  published  in  1830,  acknowledges  the  existence  of  this 
difficulty  (p.  68),  and  the  others  are  constantly  vibrating  between  the  Amelia  and 
the  Sans  Culotte,  from  which  we  may  presume  that  neither  was  guilty  of  the 
mischief  imputed  to  it 

5.  Another  of  the  accused  vessels  came  from  Nantes  and  a  fourth  from  Glasgow, 
whence  the  disease  could  not  very  well  be  derived.  Another  again — the  brig 
Mary — arrived  from  the  West  Indies.  But  she  had  no  fever  on  board,  had  left 
none  behind,  and  reached  the  city  after  it  had  broken  out. 

6.  At  Kensington,  where  the  fever  was  said  to  have  been  introduced,  numerous 
cases  had  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Say  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  suspected 
vessel. 

So  unsatisfactory,  indeed,  was  the  account  of  the  importation  of  the  fever  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  that  Dr.  Hutchinson,  the  inspector  of  sickly  vessels,  though  a 
firm  contagionist,  says,  in  a  communication  dated  August  27 :  "It  does  not  appear 
to  be  an  imported  disease,  for  I  have  heard  of  no  foreigners  or  sailors  that  have 
hitherto  been  infected ;  nor  has  it  been  found  in  any  lodging  houses ;  but  it  is 
principally  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Water  Street,  and  such  as  have  done 
business  or  had  considerable  intercourse  with  that  part  of  the  city.'' 

1797.  Passing  over  the  epidemic  of  1794,  as  to  the  importation  of  which  nothing 
can  be  made  out,  inasmuch  as  the  vessel  accused  arrived  after  cases  had  occurred,' 
and  proceeding  to  that  of  1797,  we  find  that  the  introduction  of  the  disease  in 
Kensington  (then  an  adjoining  village,  but  now  constituting  a  part  of  the  city) 
through  means  of  the  ship  Hind,  which  was  reported  by  the  College  and  believed 
at  the  time  to  have  been  the  channel  of  communication,  cannot  bear  scrutiny. 

*  Rafb,  lit  218. 


te  appearsitoe  in  flie  ktter  end  of  July,  in  tihft  Adghboiffiiood  ^  ft  Irhfurf  bdow 
nie  Sireel,  where  tlnee  ymau^  hj.  One  of  t&eee  bid  lieen'in  port  all  eniii^ 
mer.  AnoUier,  ealled  tlie  IriSt  from  Oporto  wilh  wine,  took  her  stoti<m  »!  the  whnrf 
on  the  2Ut  of  Jnlj,  while  the  thirds  eidled  the  Arethnei^  aRiredlftom  th^  Hifniia 
0iithe24th«  The  lest  mentioned  Teeeel  hnd  been  enplojed  in  traaipMing  iri^ 
from  Jimiuon  to  tiie  Hnvana  about  the  latter  end  of  Jtitte.  The  earpentor  and 
one  of  /the  mariners  died  with  ejmptome  ni  the  jellow  feter  on  board  dwing  her 
forage,  aeoofding  to  Uie  depodtion  of  Mr.  Kingston  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  fftoh, 
two  eespeetable  merehanto  who  were  paasengers  on  board  of  the  teasel  to  the 
HaTana.  Hie  pilots  James  Mnlford,  was  attacked  witii  feter*  on  board  the 
Axethnsa  on  tiie  night  of  the  28d  near  the  Marine  Hospital  and  was  taken  to 
Mb  lodgings  immediately  after  his  arrital  in  tiie  eity.  (hi  the  29tii  of  Joly  the 
mftto  and  eookof  the  brig  Iris,  the  Tessel  firom  Oporto^  whieh  Hf  in  eontaet  with 
the  Arethosai  were  attacked  with  fe?er.  Three  more  <tf  the  same  erew  were 
attaoked  three  days  after  the  mate  and  oook.  G.  Latimer,  who  rerided  at  nae 
Street  wharf,  tras  attacked  on  the  29th;  his  servant  man  and  meld  a^few  daya 
after.  Fonr  otiMt  pcMoas,  employed  in  stores  near  tiie  wlrnr^  Were  attaeked  on 
|he  1st  or  2d  of  Angost.  Oaptain  Gowan,  idio  oondneted  the  Arethnsa  down  to 
the  fort  on  the  21st  of  Aognst^  was  attaeked  with  ^e  feter  Uto  days  after.  J<^ 
][iarehan,  who  worked  on  board  the  Irisy  and  li?ed  near  the  wharf,  was  attaeked 
on  the  3d  of  Angast»  and  in  the  oourse  <^  the  week  sereral  parsons  were  taken  I& 
in  the  same  neighbonrhood.'  *'  In  this  manner  the  ^sease  continQed  to  spread, 
po  that  by  the  middle  of  August,  or  within  three  weeks  from  the  arriTal  of  tihe 
Arethnsa,  above  ton  persons  had  died,  who  either  lited  or  were  engaged  in  busi- 
ness within  300  yards  of  the  Aiethusa,  and  this  at  a  time  when  Hie  oth^  parte 
of  tiie  city  were  so  healthy,  tiiat  it  is  probable  all  tiie  other  deaths  which  occurred 
in  it  were  not  equal  in  number  to  those  which  occurred  in  this  small  district. 
After  this  the  disease  gradually  extended  itself  to  Southwark,  and  at  the  same 
time  became  thinly  scattered  through  the  city,  where  its  destructiye  effects  are 
but  too  well  known."* 

The  College  of  Physicians,  while  attributing  the  introduction  of  the  fever  of  1797 
to  the  ship  Arethusa,  were,  as  just  seen,  of  opinion  that  another  vessel,  the  Hind, 
had  contributed  to  the  san^e  result  The  Hind  sailed  about  the  beginning  of  July 
from  Port  au  Prince,  bound  to  Philadelphia  with  a  cargo  of  sugar  and  coffee  and 
43  passengers.  The  vessel  touched  at  Cape  St.  Nicholas  Mole,  where  the  pas- 
sengers went  occasionally  ashore.  She  left  the  latter  place  between  the  12th  and 
l^th  of  July,  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia  after  a  passage  of  20  or  21  days.  During 
this  time  some  of  the  passengers  were  affected  with  fever,  and  even  after  the 
arrival  of  the  vessel,  about  the  13th  and  14th  of  August,  several  were  sent  to  the 
Marine  Hospital  with  what  were  supposed  to  be  symptoms  of  the  yellow  foTor.' 
The  introduction  of  the  fever  in  Kensington  was  due  to  communication  with  the 
Hind. 

To  ascertain  the  truth  in  this  matter,  the  Academy  of  Medicine  set  on  foot  a 
thorough  investigation.  The  first  case  which  occurred  was  a  Mr.  John  Bruster, 
who  was  said  to  have  derived  the  disease  on  board  the  Hind,  and  from  whom  the 
disease  was  supposed  to  have  spread.  "  It  is  true,"  says  the  Academy,  "  that  Mr. 
Bruster  was  at  least  among  the  first  (if  not,  indeed,  himself  the  very  first)  who  was 

»  Carrie  on  Biliotu  Peyer,  pp.  213,  214. 

•  Narrative  of  fecU,  Ac,  pablijhed  by  College— Rush  on  Fever  of  1797,  p.  65. 

'  Faoti  reUtive  to  the  liokly  state  of  the  ship  Hind— Roib,  Fever  of  1797,  p.  OS. 
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attacked  by  this  dlBoase  in  Kensington,  in  the  sammer  of  1797 ;  but  that  he  conld 
not  possibly  haye  derived  his  illness  from  any  intercourse  with  the  ship  Hind  is  a 
truth  unequivocally  established  by  the  following  document,"  prepared  by  Dr. 
Bedman  Coze : — ' 

1.  The  Hind  came  up  to  the  fort  on  the  2d  of  August.  It  reached  the  city  on 
the  3d,  and  was  entered  at  the  Health  Office  on  the  4th.  Bruster  could  not  have 
taken  it  in  the  Hind,  for  he  died  on  the  2d,  after  an  illness  of  four  days  and  four 
hours.  This  brings  his  attack  back  to  the  29th  of  July — ^four  days  before  the 
arrival  of  the  ship  at  the  fort.  Besides,  it  is  proved  by  the  affidavit  of  Michael 
Lynn,  that  Bruster  did  not  go  on  board  of  any  vessel  in  a  voyage  down  the  river 
to  Beedy  Island. 

2.  The  next  patient,  W.  Beed,  died  on  the  5th,  after  seven  days'  illness — this 
brings  the  commencement  of  the  disease  to  the  29th  of  July,  i.  e.  four  days  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Hind. 

3.  No  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  former  case,  but  exposure  to  exhalations 
down  the  river,  and  imprudent  exposure  by  sleeping  upon  the  wet  deck ;  and  for 
the  second  local  causes  of  infection,  which  every  year  exist  in  minor  force  and 
produce  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers,  or  one  of  kindred  nature. 

4.  Other  cases  occurred  in  Kensington  which  could  not  be  traced  to  the  ship,  or 
to  intercourse  with  the  sick. 

5.  The  disease  occurred  in  a  straggling  manner,  which  renders  it  more  probable 
that  it  originated  from  local  sources,  than  that  it  was  introduced  and  spread 
through  means  of  contagion. 

6.  Some  cases  were  evidently  traceable  to  emanations  from  the  hold  of  the  ship 
Huldah,  which  was  in  a  most  offensive  state.  But  the  ship  Huldah  was  from 
Hamburgh,  not  from  tropical  climates ;  she  could  not,  therefore,  introduce  the 
yellow  fever  already  formed — ^but  acted  probably  as  an  additional  local  cause. 

Dr.  Coxe,  whatever  be  his  opinion  now,  was  then  a  oontagionist.  Nevertheless, 
he  saw  little  on  that  occasion  to  justify  an  adherence  to  that  belief,  for  he  says: 
"  The  disease  possibly,  in  some  few  cases,  spread  by  contagion.  King,  a  coflSn 
maker,  who  assisted  in  putting  the  dead  into  their  coffins,  may  have  derived  his 
disease,  of  which  he  died,  from  this  source.''  But  with  characteristic  good  sense, 
Dr.  Coxe  adds :  "  It  is,  however,  problematical ;  for  he  was,  with  others,  exposed  to 
those  causes  which  produced  it  in  them."  (90.) 

As  regards  the  agency  of  the  Arethusa,  it  may  be  remarked,  first,  that  the  island 
of  Jamaica  was  healthy  at  the  time  the  Arethusa  sailed.  This  appears  from  the 
answers  given  by  the  captain  of  the  said  ship  to  the  official  interrogatories  filed 
in  the  Health  Office  relative  to  this  subject,  and  from  those  of  Capt.  Henry  Latimer, 
of  the  brig  Maria,  who  sailed  from  the  above  port  about  the  same  day.    (70.) 

2.  We  have  no  proof  of  two  cases  having  occurred  on  the  passage  to  the  Havana. 
The  statement  of  their  occurrence  is  made  on  the  authority  of  persons  uncon- 
nected with  the  profession.  Even  if  the  disease  had  been  yellow  fever,  it  could  not 
have  been  contagious,  for  it  did  not  spread  among  the  passengers  or  crew,  who 
amounted  to  seventy,  all  of  whom  arrived  in  good  health  at  the  Havana  on  the 
21st  of  June. 

But  supposing  the  disease  to  have  been  of  a  contagious  nature,  the  precautions 
taken  after  the  death  of  the  individuals  attacked  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
destroy  any  remains  of  the  contagion.    From  Mr.  Brien's  deposition,  it  appears 

*  Proofs  of  the  dUeate  oceniring  from  exbalation  in  Kensington,  from  nuurshy  grounds  and 
from  the  hold  of  a  ship,  by  Dr.  Cox,  in  Roshi  Fever  of  1797,  p.  82,  Ac. 
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that  ''  the  clothing,  bedding,  and  articles  belonging  to  the  deceased  were  thrown 
OTorboard,  and  their  berths  cleansed  and  well  sprinkled  with  vinegar.  And  we 
are  authorized  farther  to  assert,  that  the  ship  underwent  such  a  complete  cleansing 
while  at  the  Havana,  after  landing  the  slaves,  as  prudence  would  dictate  to  a  ship- 
master in  every  similar  case.  The  ship,  moreover,  after  lying  at  the  Havana  four- 
teen days,  daring  which  time  all  on  board  remained  well,  arrived  opposite  the 
Health  Office  on  State  Island  on  the  18th  of  July.  During  the  whole  of  the  passage 
her  hatches  were  constantly  open,  whereby  the  most  ample  means  for  a  free  current 
of  air  were  afforded,  which  could  not  fedl  to  dissipate  any  remains  of  contagion 
which  could  possibly  have  continued  after  her  former  purifications.  The  ship 
performed  five  days'  quarantine  opposite  the  Health  Office  on  State  Island,  during 
which  time  the  bedding  was  every  day  exposed  upon  deck,  and  was  once  washed  by 
a  rain.  The  crew,  moreover,  remained  well,  except  the  captain,  who  was  affected 
with  a  rheumatism,  and  the  mate  with  a  lax,  both  of  whom  soon  recovered."* 

''  As  to  the  pilot  who  conducted  this  ship,  he  was  attacked  on  the  23d  of  July, 
and  allowing  three  days  for  the  time  he  had  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  before 
his  fever  appeared,  there  will  remain  forty-six  days  from  the  time  the  ship  left 
Kingston  till  her  arrival  in  our  river.  From  the  known  laws  of  the  contagvm  of 
the  yellow  fever,  and  the  distance  of  time  at  which  it  usually  appears,  after  per- 
sons have  been  exposed  to  the  contagion,  the  Academy  conceive  it  scarcely  pos- 
sible, if  any  portion  of  contagion  had  been  left  by  the  before-mentioned  persons, 
that  it  would  have  remained  inactive  for  above  forty-six  days,  exposed  as  the  crew 
were  to  the  exciting  causes  of  fatigue,  night  watching,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather.  The  perfect  freedom  from  disease  which  all  on  board  enjoyed  must, 
therefore,  be  admitted  as  a  proof  that  no  contagion  did  exist ;  and  consequently, 
that  the  pilot  and  others  could  not  have  derived  their  disease  from  that  source."* 

Tho  crew  of  the  Iris  could  not  have  been  infected  by  the  people  from  the 
Arethusa  passing  across  her.  If  this  had  been  or  was  possible,  say  the  Academy, 
it  must  have  been  in  one  of  the  three  following  ways:  1.  By  the  actual  sickness 
of  the  crow.  2.  By  the  contagion  blowing  off  their  clothes  in  passing  over  the 
decks ;  or  3.  By  the  contagion  which  had  adhered  to  the  timbers  of  the  Arethusa 
being  conveyed  by  the  wind  over  two  intermediate  vessels  to  the  Iris. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  any  of  the  crew  of  tho  Arethusa  were  indisposed  ;  there- 
fore the  first  supposition  must  be  rejected.  They  could  not  have  infected  the  crew 
of  the  Iris  in  the  second  mode,  because  it  is  not  alleged  that  they  stopped  a  mo- 
ment when  passing  over  the  deck.  But  admitting  they  did,  it  cannot  be  believed 
that  a  disease  could  be  conveyed,  by  their  clothes,  to  the  crew  of  the  Iris  in  the 

*  Answer  of  the  Academy  of  MediciDO  in  Rush  on  Fever  of  1797,  p.  68. 

'  Report  of  Academy  to  Governor — Rush  on  Fever  of  1797,  p.  71. 

The  pilot's  attack  was  probably  derived  (and  this  he  believed  himself,  as  we  find  in  a  letter  by 
Dr.  Mease)  from  a  current  of  cold  air  during  the  night,  while  sleeping  in  the  open  cabin  of  the 
ship,  after  a  warm  day,  which  preceded  that  on  which  the  quarantine  of  the  ship  was  ended.* 
His  indisposition  came  on  the  next  morning,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  city  a  violent  fever 
succeeded,  of  a  kind  which  we  every  year  observe  in  Philadelphia  from  sudden  changes  of  the 
weather  in  the  summer  and  autumnal  months,  and  especially  from  similar  exposure  on  the 
river.  It  may  bo  added,  that  he  was  but  a  few  days  confined,  and  that  none  of  his  friends  who 
nursed  him,  or  others  who  daily  visited  him,  suffered;  neither  were  there  any  precautions  taken 
to  avoid  tho  contagion,  nor  the  least  intimation  of  danger  given  to  those  who  constantly  at- 
tended him.  Under  all  the  circumstances  which  have  been  mentioned,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  tho  pilot's  disease  was  derived  from  an  imported  contagion. 


♦  Report  oC  Aca^em^  \o  \^i^  QiQ^^tTiot— ^>x^  ^x^'^v^^t  of  1797,  p.  72. 
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open  air,  irhen  it  is  well  known  that  those  olothes  were  worn  and  eren  waahed  in 
confined  lodging-honses  afterwards,  and  did  not  infeet  a  single  person  in  any  part 
of  the  city.  Lastly,  ''it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  crew  of  the  Iris  oonld  haye 
been  infected  by  the  timbers  of  the  Arethusa,  because  we  haTO  no  proof  that  the 
contagion  of  the  yellow  fever  oyer  adheres  to  wood ;  but  admitting  this  to  be  poe- 
sible,  we  reject  the  probability  of  it,  because,  as  we  before  observed,  the  ship  had 
been  well  cleansed  and  freely  ventilated  on  her  voyage  from  the  Havana  to  Phila- 
delphia. We  are  the  more  disposed  to  ascribe  the  destruction  of  contagion,  if  any 
had  existed,  to  the  pure  air  of  the  ocean,  from  having  so  repeatedly  observed  the 
effects  of  country  air  in  weakening  or  destroying  it  in  the  United  States.  The 
Academy  are,  moreover,  authorised  by  Dr.  Stewart  to  assert,  that  none  of  the 
family  irith  whom  the  five  men  of  the  Iris  boarded  were  infected,  but  that  they 
preserved  their  health  the  whole  time  of  the  prevalence  of  our  late  epidemic."* 

As  regards  the  Hind,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  fever  had  prevailed  in  the 
city  several  days  previous  to  the  arrival  of  that  vessel.  None  of  the  persons 
supposed  to  have  been  infected  by  an  intercourse  with  her,  communicated  their 
disease  to  any  of  their  visitants  or  attendants. 

The  only  evidence  which  the  Academy  of  Medicine  possessed,  respecting  the 
sickly  state  of  this  vessel,  was  derived  from  the  affidavits  of  three  common  sailors 
belonging  to  her  crew;  two  of  whom  were  nothing  more  than  boys.  ''  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  evidence  delivered  in  these  affidavits,  we  would  here  beg  leave  to  submit 
to  the  public  the  affidavit  of  the  supercargo  of  the  Hind.  The  report,  delivered  in 
his  deposition,  is  farther  corroborated  by  the  joint  testimony  of  three  other  re- 
spectable characters  on  board  the  same  vessel.  From  this  document  it  vrill  at 
once  appear  on  how  equivocal  a  foundation  the  College  have  thought  proper  to  rest 
this  part  of  their  investigation,  respecting  the  origin  of  the  disease  in  question.'^ 

1798.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  epidemic  of  1798,  the  College  of  Physicians 
remark,  that  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  of  that  year,  twenty-seven  vessels 
arrived  from  Cape  Nicholas  Mole,  Jeremie  and  Port  au  Prince,  in  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo— places  which  had  long  been  garrisoned  by  the  British  forces,  and  of 
consequence  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  generation  of  pestilential  diseases ; 
that  these  places  were  evacuated  in  great  haste,  and  that  a  considerable  number 
of  American  vessels  which  lay  there  were  employed  to  transport  the  British 
garrison — circumstances  in  which  contagion  is  not  only  generated,  but  for  a  long 
time  retained  by  clothing,  bedding,  tents  and  sails,  even  by  walls  and  timber — that 
there  was  ample  proof  that  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  those  ports  while  the 
above-mentioned  vessels  lay  there ;  that  on  the  5th  of  July  six  or  seven  of  these 
vessels,  having  a  large  number  of  passengers  on  board  (and  of  course  a  quantity 
of  clothing,  bedding,  &c.,  brought  off  in  the  greatest  haste),  who  were  exposed  to 
all  those  circumstances  which  are  generally  aUowed  to  produce  contagious  fevers, 
arrived  at  the  fort,  where  the  passengers  were  detained  on  board  twenty  days — 
an  occurrence  well  adapted  to  heighten  the  violence  of  the  contagion.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  city,  after  this  detention,  they  generally  lay  at  the  wharves  between 
Walnut  and  Spruce  Streets — at  which  parts  of  the  city  the  fever  first  appeared, 
about  the  latter  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August,  and  whence  it  spread  to 
almost  every  other  quarteV. 

"  We  are  further  informed/'  continue  the  College,  "  that  on  the  8th  of  July  the 

*  Report  to  the  Governor — Rush  on  Fever  of  1797,  pp.  78,  7i. 

*  Report  of  Academy  to  Goremor — Raah  on  Fever  of  1797,  pp.  93,  9it 


|Bm  boiied  eig^  penons  dnrpg  her  staj  tjiire  aad  seliini,  iad  mbI  «x  tiek  to 
H^ Marine BTospltaL  She  wason^ of  thope mnplpy^d to InBeiKitt  tnx^  in  the 
.l^est  Indies,  jftftern  detention  of  ten.dajs,  thifl^Teeiel  oame  iiplotheoity;  bnl 
^  nppean  Ihnt  eoine  of  her  ereir  were  broni^t  np  before  her  amvaL'  "  The  death 
jof  the  Marquk  de  BonTemy  immediately  after  her  arriYaly  of  a  boy  that  belon^sed 
4o  her  n  few  daye  after,  of  a  labonring  man  that  had  worked  on  board  he^,  and  of 
^Ueiaader  n^^  who  had  been  down  to  her  in  a  boat,  while  ehe  waa  perfoming 
^^piarantine,  and  who  died  on  the  5th  of  Angnet— 4he  eiokneee  of  a  earpei^r  on 
Ihe  2dth  of  Jaly^  at  Adiieon  Thompeon'e,  next  door  to  Philips',  who  had  been  on 
lioard  the  Deborah  while  iin^]4[»ing  her  eargo-^-'the  sndden  death  ,of  a  sailor  in 
|he  same  house  on  tiie  2Sth  of  Joly,  and  the  numerone  oases  in  ^  ndg^bourhood 
of  Philips  and  Thompson^  a  Um  days  after,  not  only  inereased^  but  direeted  the 
fospidens  of  all  that  were  aeqnainted.with  these  eironmstanoes,  to  the  ship 
|>eborah/' 

Nor  is  this  alL  The  Deborah  was  remored  from  the  wharf  near  Baoe  Street  to 
Kensington,  for  the  pnrpose  of  undergoing  repairs,  on  the  28th  of  Joly;  and 
jtiiere  the  fewer  followed  her.*  It  appears^  from  fiu)ts,  o(dleoted  by  Dr.  Duiiel  de 
iSsnneyille,  and  oonimnnioated  in  writing  to  Dr.  Griffitts,^  Ihat  eU  ^^  oases  that 
4MMm)rred  in  that  Tillage  were  tcaoeable  to  the  Deborah,  oceurring  in  persons  who 
had  worked,  or  been  on  board,  or  resided  in  the  yioini^  of  where  she  lay* 

The  reader  must  ha?e  pereeited  that  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Oollefe  oi  Phy- 
jieians,  founded  upon  the  state  of  the  Islands,  and  the  emj^oyment  of  Teasels  these 
m  the  way  mentioned,  oannot  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  intoodnetion  of  the  fiiTor 
hy  those  Tossels  in  tiiis  oity.  .Nor  shaU  I  stop  to  inquire  how  far  thmr  surmises 
i^nt  the  bedding,  tents,  and  sails,  therdn  contuned,  are  eoneet.  Snoai^  od 
^ese  snbjeots  has  been  said  in  former  parts  of  this  work. 

The  first  Tessels  accused  arriyed  on  the  5th  of  July.  They  were  detained 
twenty  days  at  the  fort,  which  is  situated  seyen  miles  below  the  city,  and  there- 
fore did  not  reach  the  wharves  before  the  26th.  There  was,  of  course,  no  one  sick 
on  board ;  and  they  had,  besides,  been  purified.  No  proof  is  furnished  of  there 
haying  existed  feyer  on  board  during  the  passage,  which  could  not  have  been  of 
less  than  fifteen  days,  making  forty  from  the  time  of  departure  from  the  West 
Indies  without  disease ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  fever  first  appeared  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  spot  where  these  vessels  lay  about  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  begin- 
ning of  August.  This  is  certainly  quick  work  for  the  operation  of  a  cause  which 
did  not  affect  the  crews  of  the  vessels  themselves. 

The  Deborah  arrived  at  the  fort  on  the  8th  of  July,  and  was  there  detained  ten 
days.  She  did  not  reach  the  city  at  Race  Street  wharf  before  the  18th  or  I9th, 
and  left  there  on  the  28ih  for  Kensington.*  On  the  17th  of  July,  "  Dr.  Samuel 
Duffield,  the  consulting  physician,  and  Dr.  James  Hall,  the  resident  physician, 
reported  that  they  had  visited  and  carefully  examined  the  state  of  the  ship  Debo- 
rah, Capt.  Yard,  from  Jeremie,  and  had  found  the  same  remarkably  clean,  and 
the  people  on  board  in  perfect  health.    Capt.  Yard  informed  them  that  he  lost 

'  While  she  was  at  Jeremie,  the  maladie  de  Siam  was  ragiag  there  with  great  violenee. 
{CondU,  p.  39.) 

*  Facts  and  Observations,  pp.  21,  22. 

'     *  Currie,  Fever  of  1798,  pp.  130, 131.    lb.,  Fever  of  1799,  p.  48. 

*  Facts,  p.  45,  or  extracts  from  the  letter  of  Dr.  B.  to  Dr.  G.  See  also  Condle  and  Folwell, 
pp.  31,  36,  45,  Ae. 

'  Condie  and  Folwell,  Fever  of  1798,  p.  38. 
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three  of  his  people  in  Hbpaniola,  and  two  on  his  passage  home — ^the  last  on  the 
24th  of  June — besides  three  passengers;  one  was  a  lady  just  from  Europe.  She 
died  on  the  2d  of  July  of  a  fever,  which  terminated  in  constant  purging,  but  with- 
out Tomiting,  or  any  uncommon  yellowness  of  the  skin.  A  white  child  died  on 
the  26th  of  June,  and  a  negro  child  died  on  the  7th  of  July ;  the  latter  supposed 
to  be  occasioned  by  a  wound  which  it  had  received  on  the  head  by  running  against 
one  of  the  pikes.  That  the  captain  was  of  opinion  that  all  his  people  who  died 
brought  on  their  diseases  by  intemperance,  and  by  exposing  themselves,  when  in 
that  state,  to  the  rain  and  night  air ;  that  he  further  declared  to  them,  that  none 
of  the  people  who  died,  either  of  his  crew  or  of  his  passengers,  had  anything  like 
black  vomiting,  extraordinary  yellowness  of  the  skin — or,  as  far  as  he  was  able 
to  judge,  any  of  the  striking  symptoms  of  the  yellow  fever;  and  that  the  dis- 
eases were  not  communicated  to  any  other  persons  from  any  of  those  that  died ; 
that  upon  considering  the  report  of  Capt.  Yard,  and  comparing  it  with  the  present 
very  healthy  appearance  of  the  people  on  board — none  of  whom  appeared  to  them 
to  have  been  affected  by  the  diseases  of  those  who  died — and  the  number  of  per- 
sons now  on  board  (95),  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  diseases  (p.  39)  of  which 
the  before-mentioned  persons  died,  were  not  of  a  contagious  nature ;  that  they 
were  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  from  the  state  of  the  four  persons  belonging 
to  that  ship  who  were  then  in  the  Marine  Hospital,  none  of  whom  exhibited  any 
symptoms  whatever  of  a  contagious  or  malignant  nature ;  that  they  were  also 
of  opinion,  that  the  ship  was  now  in  a  perfect  and  wholesome  state ;  that  the  people 
were  free  from  every  appearance  of  contagion ;  that  the  bedding  and  the  clothing 
of  all  the  persons  who  died  in  the  vessel  had  either  been  thrown  overboard,  or 
landed  at  the  hospital"* 

All  on  board  then  were  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  those  mentioned  as  being 
otherwise.  Is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  they  would  have  been  attacked  if  the  ves- 
sel had  really  contained  a  contagious  poison  sufficienUy  powerful  to  affect  persons 
situated  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet  from  it»  and  who  had  not  been  on 
board  ? 

From  the  testimony  of  Capt  Yard,  no  boat  was  alongside  of  the  ship.  Nor  did 
any  boys  come  on  board  during  that  time  (when  she  arrived  in  the  Bay) ;  nor  did 
any  boys  or  men  come  inside  during  the  quarantine  or  afterwards.'  It  is  shown 
that  Philips  had  not  been  on  board  on  the  sworn  testimony  of  Abraham  Snell, 
who  went  down  the  river  with  him.  Again,  no  sick  persons  had  been  brought  to 
Philips'  house,  and  none  from  the  Deborah,  except  Jonathan  Farthingham,  who 
had  been  ill  and  discharged  (cured)  from  the  Marine  Hospital,  after  the  ship 
arrived  in  the  city,  and  whose  disease,  it  must  be  added,  is  not  proved  to  have 
been  yellow  fever.* 

The  Marquis  de  Rouveray,  and  the  boy  mentioned,  took  sick  and  died  ajler 
they  had  landed ;  and  we  are  surely  as  much  justified  in  attributing  their  disease 
to  sources  of  infection  located  on  shore  as  to  a  cause  of  a  contagious  and  trans- 
missible character,  lurking  in  the  vessel. .  In  addition,  it  may  be  proper  to  men- 
tion that  the  fever  existed  here  before  the  arrival  of  the  Deborah.  The  Academy 
of  Medicine,  in  a  letter  to  the  governor,  enumerated  several  cases  of  what  was 
regarded  as  true  yellow  fever,  in  June  and  July.^  But  if  we  lay  the  former  of 
these  cases  aside  as  being  of  doubtful  character,  we  find  that  by  importationists 

*  Condie  and  Folwell,  pp.  38,  39.  *  Condie,  p.  44. 

'  See  testimony  of  Abraham  Snell  and  Jane  MoFarlin,  who  lived  in  the  home  with  Philips, 
Condie  and  FolweU,  p.  45. 

*  Condie,  Appendix,  p.  20. 
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tbemseWes  it  was  admitted  that  a  fatal  case  of  yellow  fever  was  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Health  so  early  as  the  2d  of  Jaly.  It  may  be  stated  also  that  these 
cases  did  not  occur  near  the  wharf  where  the  fever  subsequently  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  that  the  quarantine  laws,  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  were  enforced 
as  stringently  as  could  be  desired  by  contagionists  of  the  purest  water. 

Kennngton, — The  fullest,  and,  to  my  knowledge,  the  only  account  we  have  of 
the  fever  on  this  occasion,  is  contained  in  Dr.  Bonneville's  letter  to  Br.  Oriffitts, 
published  in  the  appendix  (p.  45)  of  Facts  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  It  is 
fiftvourable  to  importation  and  contagion,  and,  at  this  distant  period,  with  the 
scantiness  of  the  materials  at  our  command,  difficult  to  rebut.  Hence,  the  conta- 
gionists have  so  far  had  it  all  their  own  way  in  that  matter.  But,  assuming  that 
their  statements  are  correct,  and  that  none  of  a  different  character  can  be  opposed 
to  them,  the  importationists  have  not  made  out  their  case,  as  will  be  seen  if  we 
analyze  the  facts  adduced,  and  at  the  same  lime  bear  in  mind  what  was  said  of 
the  nature  of  the  localities  where  they  occurred,  and  that  on  former  occasions  the 
fever  arose  there  from  the  operation  of  local  causes. 

The  first  case  had  appeared  on  board  the  Deborah  before  she  came  up  to  Ken- 
sington. The  individual  affected  was  taken  on  the  29th  of  July,  and  died  on  the 
3d  of  August.  He  had,  therefore,  been  in  the  infected  district  of  the  city,  and 
might  have  taken  the  disease  there,  and  not  in  the  vessel  itself. 

The  next  individual  attacked  is  not  said  to  have  gone  on  board  anywhere  ;  but 
he  lived  in  the  house  adjoining  the  one  where  the  first  case  died.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  visited  the  sick.  Under  those  circumstances,  judging  from  what 
experience  has  shown  of  the  limited  sphere  of  the  contagion — if  it  exist  at  all — 
this  case  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  doubtful  character.  Of  the  other  cases  men- 
tioned— twenty-five  in  number — nine  had  been  on  board,  and  sixteen  had  not,  but 
resided  or  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Of  these  sixteen,  about  one-half  worked  on  the 
wharf  one  hundred  yards  from  the  vessel.  All  that  can  bo  shown  in  reference  to 
this  matter  is,  that  the  vessel  itself  was  a  source  of  infection ;  but  in  that  case  the 
effluvia  must  have  been  wafted  very  far  to  attack  individuals  one  hundred  yards 
distant,  and  that  too  while  other  persons  working  in  the  vicinity  of,  or  going  on 
board  the  ship,  were  unaffected.  On  the  8th  of  August  the  ship  returned  to  the 
city  wharf,  and  wo  hear  no  more  of  her  foul  condition  and  of  the  contagious 
effluvia  lurking  about  her ;  no  case  being  positively  traced  to  her  subsequent  to 
that  period. 

1799.  The  occurrences  of  1799  are  not  less  calculated,  according  to  contagionists, 
to  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  of  the  introduction  of  the  yellow  fever  from  a  foreign 
port.  It  is  recorded  that  a  small  sloop,  called  the  Molly,  prize  to  the  Ganges,  had 
lain  at  the  wharf,  near  the  place  where  the  first  cases  of  the  fever  commenced,  from 
the  13th  of  May.  Her  cargo,  consisting  chiefly  of  coffee,  was  landed  and  stored 
near  the  wharf  early  in  June;  her  hatches  were  kept  shut  till  the  21st  of  June,  at 
which  time  they  were  opened,  on  account  of  the  stench  proceeding  from  her;  and, 
according  to  the  account  of  James  Fisher,  who  had  the  care  of  her,  500  buckets  of 
water  were  thrown  into  her,  to  clean  and  sweeten  her.  The  bedding  of  some  of 
the  seamen  that  came  in  her  was  left  on  board.  She  was  employed  in  trading  from 
Turk's  Island  to  St.  Domingo  at  the  time  of  her  capture.  Many  cases  were  traced 
to  this  vessel.  Nor  is  this  all.  Mr.  Ilollingsworth's  lighters  also  landed  the  car- 
goes of  several  vessels  from  the  "West  Indies,  while  under  quarantine,  upon  or  near 
the  same  wharf,  at  different  times,  in  the  early  part  of  June.  Not  far  from  the 
sloop  Molly  lay  the  ship  Aimable  Creole,  from  the  Havana,  where  the  disease  pre- 
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Tailed  exteoBiyely  at  the  time  of  her  depaitare ;'  and  it  is  notorions  that  the  health 
laws  were  repeatedly  violated  by  persoas  coming  up  from  vessels  nnder  qnarantine 
in  the  night,  and  returning  on  board  before  morning. 

The  first  cases,  in  the  order  of  time,  that  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Btill-house  ( South wark),  were  traced  to  the  Eliza.  They  were  two  boys  belonging 
to  her.  Both  were  attacked  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  sent  down  to  the  Marine 
Hospital,  where  one  of  them  died.  The  owner  of  the  still-house  wharf  was  taken 
ill  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  James  Arthur,  Brady,  and  McOlary  worked 
in  the  loft  of  the  still-house.  Arthur  was  taken  ill  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  died 
with  yellow  fever.  Brady  and  McClary  were  taken  ill  a  few  days  later.  The 
former  died.*  "At  the  time  the  Eliza  came  to  the  still-house  wharf,  which  was  on 
the  19th  of  June,  two  vessels  lately  arrived  from  the  West  Indies  lay  at  it,  the  one 
a  schooner,  called  the  Minerva,  on  the  9th,  the  other  a  brigantine,  called  the  Abi- 
gail, on  the  17th  of  June.  These  being  nearest  the  shore,  the  Eliza  took  her  sta- 
tion alongside  of  them.  Mr.  Green,  in  a  small  sloop,  with  naval  stores  from  North 
darolina,  came  to  the  same  wharf  before  the  Eliza  left  it.  The  vessel  commanded 
"by  Mr.  Green  left  the  wharf  on  the  23d  or  24th  of  June,  and  proceeded  on  her 
homeward  voyage,  but  was  forced,  on  account  of  sickness  which  had  seized  himself 
and  crew,  to  put  into  Milford,  on  Mushmelon  Creek;  in  Delaware  State,''  "where 
the  master,  one  hand,  and  a  passenger  died."* 

Whoever  will  read  attentively  the  above  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
epidemic  of  1799,  derived  from  Dr.  Currie,  and  the  avowed  object  of  which  was 
to  prove  the  exotic  origin  and  contagious  character  of  the  disease,  will  at  once 
perceive  that  the  object  the  author  had  in  view  was  not  attained.  Dr.  Caldwell, 
in  reference  to  this  season,  says:  "Neither  at  the  commencement  of  our  calamity, 
nor  at  any  succeeding  period  of  its  progress,  did  a  single  vessel  appear  which,  after 
the  slightest  examination,  either  credulity  could  be  persuaded  to  regard  as  the 
vehicle  of  human  contagion,  or  even  prejudice  itself  dare  charge  with  having  im- 
ported the  seeds  of  the  disease."  "  In  proof  of  the  fallacy  and  confusion  of  public 
report  on  this  subject,  we  may  further  observe  that  scarcely  any  two  individuals 
attached  suspicion  to  the  same  vessel.  Some  spoke  of  the  disease  having  been 
introduced  from  Leghorn,  some  from  Jamaica,  some  from  the  Havana,  some  from 
Surinam,  and  some  from  Hamburg.  In  short,  there  was  scarcely  a  vessel  from  a 
foreign  port,  however  healthy,  and  in  whatever  latitude  the  port  might  be,  that 
was  not  looked  on  with  an  eye  of  suspicion."^ 

1.  One  of  the  first  cases  is  said  to  have  gone  on  board  a  vessel  from  Cura^oa. 
He  came  from  the  quarantine-ground  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  was  attacked  on 
the  17th.  But  no  proof  is  given  of  (and,  indeed,  nothing  said  about)  there  being 
any  one  affected  with  fever  on  board  of  that  vessel.  Besides,  two  cases  occurred 
in  the  vicinity — one  on  the  15th  or  16th,  the  other  on  the  17th — in  persons  who 
had  not  gone  on  board  of,  or  approached,  the  vessel. 

2.  As  to  the  sloop  Molly,  which  had  lain  at  the  neighbouring  wharf  since  the 
13th  of  May,  she  may  have  been  in  a  foul  state ;  but  nothing  shows  that  she  could, 
at  so  early  a  period,  have  brought  the  fever,  inasmuch  as  it  is  acknowledged  that, 
at  the  time  of  her  capture  by  the  Ganges,  there  was  no  one  sick  on  board,  and 
that  no  one  became  sick  while  navigating  her  into  port.  There  is  also  no  proof 
that  fever  existed  at  Turk's  Island. 

3.  As  to  the  Aimable  Creole,  from  the  Havana,  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  her ; 

*  Carrie,  Ferer  of  1799,  pp.  0, 19.  •  lb.,  p.  8. 

"  lb.,  p.  9.  *  Medical  MemoiiB  (1801),  pp.  88, 89. 
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and  Dr.  Carrie  confesses  that,  respecting  her,  he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  any 
satisfactory  information  (p.  7).  All  that  is  said  is  that  the  feyer  prevailed  at  the 
Hayana  before  it  appeared  in  Philadelphia.  This  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  a 
letter.  We  also  learn  that  goods  were  frequently  landed  from  this  sickly  port,  by 
the  lighters  (p.  19).  Nor  can  I  presume  that  more  stress  will  be  laid  on  the  re- 
ported fact  that  "  Mr.  Hollingsworth's  lighters  also  landed  the  cargoes  of  seyeral 
yessels  from  the  West  Indies,  while  under  quarantine,  upon  or  near  the  same 
wharf,  at  different  times,  in  the  early  part  of  June"  (pp.  7, 8). 

4.  Of  the  Snow,  from  Hamburg,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Currie,  nothing  need  be  said; 
and  our  readers  will  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  agency  of  the  Eliza,  upon 
which  so  much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  the  feyer,  inasmuoh 
as  she  came  from  Leghorn,  where  the  disease  did  not  exist  at  the  time,  and  had  as 
yet  never  occurred.  Even  were  it  otherwise,  the  disease  could  not  have  broken 
out  at  Leghorn  early  enough  to  allow  the  crew  or  effects  of  that  vessel  to  comma- 
nicate  a  contagious  poison  in  this  city  in  June.  The  Eliza  arrived  at  the  still- 
house  on  the  19th  of  that  month.  Allowing  her  a  passage  of  forty  days,  she  must 
have  left  Leghorn  about  the  first  week  of  May ;  and  we  know  that  the  yellow  fever 
of  the  South  of  Europe  has  seldom,  if  ever,  commenced  before  August  or  Sep- 
tember. 

5.  The  vague  assertion  that  the  quarantine  was  repeatedly  violated,  by  persona 
coming  up  in  the  night  from  vessels  at  the  Lazaretto,  and  returning  on  board  before 
morning  (p.  19),  affords  no  proof,  even  supposing  such  infringements  harmful, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case ;  for  the  disease,  when  once  established,  is  not 
communicated  by  the  sick  from  the  infected  district  to  other  parts  of  the  city,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  more  readily  be  so  by  individuals  coming 
from  a  ship  than  from  a  house  or  sick-room  situated  in  a  contaminated  street 

6.  The  Board  of  Health,  though  possessiDg  ample  means  of  information,  did  not 
seem  to  believe  in  all  the  above  statements  respecting  the  importation  of  the  dis* 
ease,  for,  in  a  communication  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Baltimore,  dated  July  10, 
in  allusion  to  the  reports  afloat,  they  say :  "  They  originated  from  several  persons 
in  one  square  of  the  city  having  become  sick — persons  who  had  no  acquaintance 
or  connection  with  each  other ;  each  of  whose  indisposition  can  be  attributed  to 
distinct  and  different  causes  sufficient  to  have  produced  that  effect ;  causes  which 
would  have  operated  similarly  in  every  country  and  in  situations  equally  warm. 
Their  families,  nurses,  and  attendants  continue  well."' 

7.  One  or  two  vessels  were  charged  with  having  infected  places  at  the  distance 
of  several  squares  from  where  they  lay,  while  both  they  themselves  and  their  im- 
mediate vicinity  were  in  perfect  health." 

8.  Not  a  case  of  yellow  fever  appeared  at  the  Lazaretto  till  after  the  commence- 
ment of  its  ravages  in  Philadelphia ;  nor  did  any  one,  suspected  to  have  kept  up 
the  illicit  intercourse  with  the  shipping  during  their  performance  of  quarantine, 
suffer  from  such  conduct  an  attack  of  this  disease  (p.  90). 

9.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  season,  they  had  not  at  the  Lazaretto  a  single 
case  of  yellow  fever  from  on  board  an  inward-bound  vessel.  Every  case  of  this 
disease,  that  appeared  on  tbe  sick  list  of  the  establishment,  was  sent  to  them 
from  Philadelphia,  except  one,  which  came  from  Port  Elizabeth,  in  New  Jersey 
(p.  91). 

The  most  that  can  be  said  respecting  these  vessels  is,  some  of  th^m  may  them- 
selves have  acted  as  local  sources  of  infection.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Molly 
(or  Mary),  the  agency  of  which,  in  this  respect,  has  already  been  adverted  to  (vol. 

»  Currie,  p.  17.  »  Caldwell,  p.  89. 
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ii.  p.  433).    Bat  in  this  we  can  discover  nothing  like  contagion  and  importation, 
in  the  sense  applied  to  these  terms  by  contagionists. 

1805.  In  his  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  fever,  in  1805,  published  by 
order  of  the  College  of  Physicians,'  Dr.  Cnrrie  informs  us  that  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Peter  Young,  and  two  boys,  in  the  service  of  Samuel  Crisman,  were  the 
first  attacked.  Peter  Yonng,  and  one  of  the  boys,  named  Tobias  Smith,  admitted 
that  they  had  been  to  the  quarantine  station  a  few  days  before  they  were  taken  ill. 
Crisman  also  stated  "that  Peter  Young,  and  more  than  twenty  other  persons, 
went  with  him  down  the  river  to  Thompson's  Point,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  below 
the  Lazaretto,  the  Sunday  before  he  and  the  boy  went  down."  (Currte,  p.  86.) 

According  to  Crisman's  account,  a  few  days  before  the  sickness  occurred  in  his 
house,  three  persons — who  had  deserted  from  one  of  the  infected  vessels  at  the 
Lazaretto— arrived  at  Catharine  Street  wharf,  near  which  he  resided,  with  a  boat 
they  had  stolen  from  a  shallop  which  lay  a  short  distance  from  the  vessel.*  There 
were,  at  this  time,  at  the  Lazaretto,  several  vessels  from  different  parts  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  particularly  from  Havana,  Martinique,  St.  Domingo,  and  St.  Tho- 
mas. They  were  there  performing  quarantine,  on  account  of  having  had  sickness 
and  deaths  by  the  yellow  fever  on  board.* 

The  second  boy  in  the  service  of  Crisman  was  taken  sick  the  day  after  Peter 
Toung.  On  the  2d  of  August,  six  days  after  the  attack  of  the  latter,  another 
case  occurred,  which,  like  those  that  followed  for  some  time  after,  were  traced  to 
communication,  or  close  approximation  with  the  former.  From  that  time,  the 
fever  extended. 

Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  the  supposed  origin  of  the  epidemic  of  1805. 
On  examination,  we  find  when  the  fever  broke  out  there  was  no  infected  or  sickly 
vessel  riding  quarantine  at  the  Lazaretto. 

The  only  one  that  had  arrived  previous  to  this  period  was  the  schooner  Nancy, 
from  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo.  She  arrived  on  the  12th  July,  nearly  two  weeks 
before  the  appearance  of  the  fever.  '*  The  captain  himself  and  one  seaman  were 
the  only  persons  sick  on  board,  both  of  whom  were  removed,  immediately  on  her 
arrival,  to  the  hospital  at  the  Lazaretto.  The  vessel  was  then  cleansed  and  puri- 
fied agreeably  to  the  directions  of  the  Board  of  Health."  ( CaldweU,  p.  55.) 

The  mate  and  part  of  the  crew  that  remained  and  slept  on  board  during  the 
detention  of  the  vessel  at  the  Lazaretto,  continued  in  health ;  and  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Health  were  themselves  on  board  of  her,  and  even  passed 
through  and  examined  all  the  most  suspicious  parts  of  her,  without  sustaining  the 
smallest  injury  to  themselves,  or  their  families  or  friends  at  home  (p.  56).  This 
they  did  several  times,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  first  three  cases  should 
have  been  attacked  for  being  on  board  but  a  moment,  while  the  five  members  of 
the  Board  of  Health  who  went  down  several  times,  escaped — they  could  have  "no 
charter  of  exemption"  (p.  56). 

Peter  Young,  who  was  sent  down  to  the  Lazaretto  Hospital,  "declared  repeatedly 
to  the  officers  of  the  Lazaretto,  with  the  solemnity  of  a  man  conscious  that  he  lay 
on  his  death-bed,  that,  previous  to  his  sickness,  he  had  never  had  the  slightest 
intercourse  either  with  the  Lazaretto,  or  with  any  vessel  lying  at  quarantine. 
Tobias  Smith,  the  surviving  patient,  when  examined  on  oath  by  certain  members 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  answered  precisely  to  the  same  purport"  (p.  57).  He 
declared  the  same  to  Dr.  Caldwell  and  others.  His  master  declared,  that  for 
several  weeks  previous  to  his  sickness,  he  had  not  absented  himself  from  home 

'  Additional  Fftots,  p.  85.  *  lb.,  p.  87.  *  lb.,  p.  89. 
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long  enough  to  haye  gone  ao  &r  by  water  or  land  (p.  57).  The  mate,  J.  Williams 
(a  man  of  good  character),  and  a  seaman  who  remained  constantly  aboard  at  qua- 
rantine, declared  on  oath  that  during  the  time  of  said  quarantine,  no  person  from 
Philadelphia,  or  elsewhere,  except  those  concerned  in  the  administration  of  tha 
health  laws,  was  either  on  board,  alongside  of,  or  eyen  near  to  the  vessel.  So 
declared  also  Dr.  Dorsey,  the  Lazaretto  physician.  John  Dayis  sickened  on  26th 
July,  at  Catharine  Street  wharf,  before  Young  and  Smith,  and  died  shortly  after* 
wards  in  the  Almshouse  with  black  vomit,  yellow  skin,  and  other  highly  malig- 
nant symptoms.  He  was  by  occupation  a  dealer  in  oysters,  and  had  positivelj 
not  been  at  the  Lazaretto  previously  to  his  attack  (p.  58).  The  subsequent  cases 
that  occurred  in  the  families  of  Caleb  Bickham  and  Captain  Hosey,  had  not  had 
the  slightest  intercourse  with  the  families  of  John  North,  in  whose  house  Davis 
resided,  or  of  Samuel  Crisman,  when  the  disease  broke  out 

1.  The  account  of  the  three  deserters  with  the  boat  from  an  infected  vessel, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Cnrrie,  on  the  statement  of  Crisman,  rests  o^  that  statement 
alone.    Besides,  admitting  that  it  be  true,  they  communicated  with  no  one. 
'  2.  The  boys  who  went  to  the  quarantine  ground  had  visited  no  vessel  there. 

3.  Indeed,  the  persons  first  attacked  had,  in  all  probability,  not  been  actually  at 
the  Lazaretto.  They  could,  therefore,  not  have  there  taken  the  disease.  If  they 
did  go  down  to  the  Lazaretto,  but  did  not  visit  the  ships  from  the  West  Indiest 
the  disease,  or  the  contagious  germs  (supposing  these  to  exist),  mutt  have  been 
very  rife  on  board,  and  very  virulent,  indeed,  to  have  attacked  persons  on  the 
water  at  some  distance.  The  notion  is  irreconcilable  with  the  views  of  conta- 
gionists  generally  and  of  Dr.  Currie  in  particular,  seeing  that,  according  to  most 
of  them,  the  contagion  is  operative  only  in  a  foul  atmosphere.  And  surely,  tha 
atmosphere  in  an  open  boat  on  the  river  is  as  pure  as  we  could  desire.  Would 
the  smallpox  itself  have  spread  to  such  individuals  ? 

4.  The  infection  of  such  individuals  is  incompatible  with  the  exemption  of  the 
crews  and  officers,  and  attendants  of  the  Lazaretto,  among  whom  the  fever  was 
not  found  to  extend.  The  same  objection  might  be  urged,  had  the  boys  actually 
gone  on  board ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  the  case. 

5.  The  excursion  of  Peter  Young,  and  his  twenty  companions,  down  the  river, 
cannot  serve  the  purposes  of  the  importationists ;  for  Thompson's  Point  being  on 
the  Jersey  shore,  below  the  Lazaretto,  the  contagion — if  contagion  there  be — 
could  not  have  reached  them.  Crisman  solemnly  declared  that  none  of  them 
went  near  any  vessel  under  quarantine  that  day  (p.  87). 

6.  Persons  subsequently  attacked  had  had  no  intercourse  with  those  primarily 
affected,  excepting  a  woman  who  is  said  to  have  been  present  when  the  first  pa- 
tients, with  their  bedding,  were  taken  away  to  the  iiospital.  They  may  have 
walked  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  lived  near  them — but  they  did  not  communicate 
with  them.  The  contagion  could  not,  any  more  than  on  former  occasions,  pass 
through  walls — and  we  learn  from  Dr.  Currie  himself,  that  there  is  no  danger  in 
the  streets,  be  the  patients  in  the  houses  ever  so  numerous.  {Fever  of  1798,  pp. 
67,  G8.) 

7.  The  disease  that  year,  as  in  others,  did  not  manifest  contagious  properties, 
and  did  not  extend  beyond  a  limited  district — even  where  the  air  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  pure — and  if  such  was  the  case,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
it  could  be  communicated  from  the  Lazaretto  by  the  boys  mentioned. 

8.  In  some,  even  many,  cases  that  year,  the  disease  could  be  reasonably  attri- 
buted to  nothing  but  local  causes,  existing  in  a  spot  of  limited  extent ;  and  as  all 
the  cases  were  exposed  to  the  same  causes,  and  breathed  the  same  polluted  air,  it 
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18  more  consistent  with  the  roles  of  sound  logic  to  attribute  them  all  to  the  action 
of  those  morbid  influences  than  to  exposure  to  the  Lazaretto  (supposing  there 
existed  infection  there),  or  to  communication  with  patients  labouring  under  the 
disease. 

1819.  I  cannot  find  in  the  publications  of  the  day,  that  the  ferer  of  1819  was,  by 
the  few  professional  contagionists  and  importationists  that  remained  among  us,  attri- 
buted to  a  foreign  source,  or  to  intercourse  with  other  cities  of  the  Union  where  the 
like  disease  preyailed.  If  it  were  so  referred,  the  declaration  of  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, the  late  Dr.  Emlen,  whose  opportunities  of  information  were  ample,  and  who 
was  as  unlikely  as  any  one  among  us  to  allow  himself  to  be  biassed  in  his  conclusions 
by  preconceired  notions— ^}n  a  subject,  particularly,  which  he  had  always  yiewed 
with  perfect  impartiality — ^wiU  serve  to  satisfy  the  reader  of  the  groundlessness  of 
the  opinion :  "  Haying  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  this  city  in  the 
year  1819,  when  the  yellow  feyer  made  its  appearance  in  seyeral  situations  along 
the  wharves  of  the  Delaware,  in  coi^unction  with  the  President  of  the  Board,  it 
became  my  duty  to  inspect  the  premises  of  the  sick  and  to  make  inquiry  into  the 
probable  source  of  the  disease.  Acting  at  the  time  as  Secretary  to  the  Board,  and. 
during  the  quarantine  season  receiying  daily  reports  by  mail  from  the  Lazaretto 
physician,  of  all  vessels  detained,  as  well  as  those  permitted  to  pass  to  the  city,  I 
was  already  prepared  to  decide  with  some  confidence  as  to  the  probability  of  the 
disease  haying  originated  from  vessels  which  had  arrived  from  a  foreign  port  I 
did  not,  indeed,  hear  of  any  vessel  whatever  being  so  suspected,  and  I  am  able  to 
say  #ith  certainty  as  respects  the  first  cases  of  the  disease,  which  occurred  in  the 
ferry  tavern  on  the  upper  side  of  Market  Street,  and  two  fatal  cases  which  oocur^ 
red  in  the  buildings  contiguous  on  each  side,  that  there  was  not  at  the  time,  nor 
had  been  from  the  commencement  of  quarantine,  any  vessel  near  them  from  the 
West  Indies,  or  any  sickly  port ;  and  I  had  the  assurance  from  the  sick  and  their 
friends,  that  they  had  not  been  on  board  of  any  foreign  vessel  for  some  months. 
Not  long  afler  the  occurrence  of  these  cases,  others  were  reported,  some  of  which 
were  in  situations  remote  from  each  other,  but  all  near  to  the  Delaware,  amount* 
ing  to  fifteen  or  twenty  patients,  and  in  no  instance  which  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Board,  was  there  any  vessel  suspected  as  the  source  of  the  disease."  "  The 
Board  (it  is  added  in  a  note),  in  a  reply  to  inquiries  from  the  Board  of  Health  of 
New  York,  stated  that  'all  the  sick  mentioned  were  residents  of  this  city;  and 
that  the  disease  had  not  been  traced  to  any  vessel,  or  any  stranger  arriving  from 
abroad.'  "* 

The  fact  that  all  the  cases,  or,  if  not  oZZ,  at  least  the  original  ones,  were  residents,, 
is  important ;  for  it  is  a  strong  indication  that  the  disease  was  not  communicated 
by  any  one  from  other  towns  infected.  But,  besides  this,  it  has  not  been  shown 
that  they  had  communicated  with  any  one  from  those  places,  and  who  could  have 
brought  the  poison  about  them,  without  themselves  being  affected.  It  was  not 
shown  they  had  handled,  touched,  or  been  near  clothes,  merchandise,  or  other 
articles  supposed  capable  of  contamination,  and  brought  from  some  infected  locality ; 
and  lastly,  it  is  not  pretended  that  any  of  those  attacked  had  themselves  been  in 
any  other  place  in  the  United  States  where  the  fever  prev^ed,  and  had  thence 
brought  it  here. 

The  fever,  then— so  far  as  human  testimony  can  avail — ^waa  of  a  strictiy  local 
origin. 

1820.  Contagionists  aver  that  facts  sufficient  may  be  collected  to  establish  the 
exotic  origin  and  contagious  character  of  the  disease  which  prevailed  in  Philadel- 

^  Emlen,  N.  A.  Mod.  sad  Sorg.  Joom.,  v.  821-22. 
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phia  during  the  sammer  and  aatnmn  of  the  year  1820.  The  first  ease  reported 
was  John  Hays,  a  sailor,  Hying  at  No.  168  North  Water  Street.  He  had  served 
on  board  the  ship  General  Wade  Hampton,  and  had  arriyed  abont  two  weeks 
preyious  to  his  illness  from  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  was,  probably,  attacked  on  the 
19th  or  20th  of  July,  for  when  first  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health,  on  the  24thy 
he  was  already  in  a  dying  state.  There  is  eyery  reason  to  think  that  this  man 
took  the  feyer  from  visiting  the  brig  Susan,  which  was  moored  at  a  wharf  a  little 
south  of  Race.  This  vessel  had  left  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  7th  of  June,  and 
arrived  at  the  quarantine  station  July  2d,  after  a  passage  of  twenty-six  days.  She 
lost  two  of  her  crew  at  St.  Jago ;  one  on  the  12th  and  the  other  on  the  20th  of  May. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  Mr.  Geisse,  a  passenger,  died  on  board  from  malignant  fever. 
He  was  taken  sick  the  day  after  sailing,  which  was  the  8th.  His  bedding  and 
clothing  were  thrown  overboard,  and  the  cabin  was  cleansed,  and  sprinkled  with 
Cologne  water.  After  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  the  Lazaretto,  she  was,  by  order 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  cleansed  and  purified ;  but  whether  the  process  employed 
for  that  purpose,  or  the  precautions  taken  at  sea,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Geisse,  were 
of  a  nature  to  insure  perfect  safety  may  admit  of  doubt.  The  Susan  ^ame  to  the 
city  on  the  11th  July,  eight  or  nine  days  before  the  occurrence  of  the  first  case. 
She  lay  at  the  place  before  mentioned,  there  discharged  her  cargo  of  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses, and  was  removed  somewhere  else  on  the  14th.  Hays,  when  visited,  could 
give  no  information  as  to  his  movements  prior  to  his  attack ;  but  as  he  had  been 
discharged  from  his  ship  about  the  time  the  Susan  arrived  at  the  wharf,  and  had 
been  out  constantly  along  the  wharves  for  employment,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
infer  that  he  may  have  stopped  to  inquire  about  this  vessel. 

The  next  case  was  J.  Jackson,  residing  at  a  short  distance  from  the  suspected 
vessel.  This  man  had  worked  in  a  neighbouring  sail-loft,  in  which  one  of  the 
sails  of  the  Susan  had  been  placed  for  repairs.  From  that  time  the  fever  extended 
among  persons  residing  or  working  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wharf,  or  who  approached 
or  attended  on  those  first  attacked.  It  is  admitted,  that  no  proof  exists  of  the 
individuals  first  attacked  having  been  on  board  the  Susan;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  proof  that  they  had  not  been  on  board.  "  The  fact  that  a 
number  of  persons  had  visited  this  vessel  with  impunity,  is  no  decision  of  any 
point  in  the  case,  for  the  like  has  often  occurred  before,  not  only  in  the  case 
of  sickly  ships,  but  in  all  circumstances  of  the  most  contagious  diseases ;  the 
evidence  is  negative."  "  No  man  on  earth  can  affirm,  that  Hays  or  Jackson,  or 
.  both  of  them,  and  others  that  took  the  fever,  had  not  been  on  board  the  Susan ; 
and  from  all  we  know  of  the  conduct  of  such  persons,  on  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  at 
the  wharf,  reason,  experience,  and  the  result,  justify  the  inference  that  they  had 
been  on  board;"  while  those  that  did  not,  if  any  such  there  were,  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  taken  the  disease  from  the  sick,  in  the  close  vicinity  of  whom 
they  were  placed. 

The  progress  of  the  fever  was  arrested  near  Race  Street  wharf;  but  shortly 
after  this  new  cases  appeared  at  the  foot  of  Walnut  Street.  The  first  three  were, 
Mr.  South,  Mr.  Anesly,  and  Mr.  Forsyth.  They  were  taken  on  the  Cth  of  August, 
four  days  after  the  last  cases  near  Race  Street.  The  first  two  had  been,  a  short 
time  before,  in  the  infected  district  to  get  sugar.  Forsyth's  case  could  not  be 
traced  beyond  his  immediate  vicinity ;  still  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  not 
in  that  district.  The  disease  near  the  foot  of  Walnut  may  reasonably  be  traced 
to  those  cases  which  were  introduced  there  from  the  infected  district  near  Race 
Street. 

A  suspicion  may  rest  on  the  sloop  Isabella  from  Baltimore — and  also  on  the 
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brig  Martha — three  of  whose  men  were  attacked  and  taken  to  the  hospital.  Some 
have  referred  the  disease  to  the  sloop  Hector,  the  greater  part  of  whose  crew  were 
said  to  have  died  of  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies  on  her  passage  home.  She  put 
into  Wilmington,  Bel.,  to  avoid  quarantine ;  but  subsequenUj  came  up  to  the  city 
and  lay  at  Walnut  Street  wharf.  The  case  or  cases  in  Second  Street  near  Walnut 
originated  in  the  same  way,  as  they  were  too  far  from  the  local  causes  to  which  the 
disease  has  been  ascribed,  to  be  due  to  them.  The  disease  was  evidently  introduced 
into  Lflstitia  Court  by  the  first  case,  Mrs.  Townly,  who  resided  about  the  corner  of 
that  court  and  Market  Street,  and  had  waited  on  Forsyth  in  Water  near  Walnut 
All  the  other  cases  occurred  in  her  vicinity.  Those  in  Second  near  Shippen  (South- 
wark),  may  be  traced  to  a  woman,  Mary  Cail,  who  had  been  at  Arch  Street  wharf 
a  few  days  previous  to  her  illness,  and  passed  along  Second  Street,  where  there 
was  fever.  There  existed  no  other  cause  to  account  for  these  cases;  nor  can 
we  refer  those  that  occurred  in  the  Northern  Liberties  to  any  source  of  local 
infection.  Those  that  have  been  pointed  out  as  productive  of  that  effect,  had 
long  existed  without  giving  rise  to  the  disease ;  and  besides,  between  them  and 
the  residence  of  the  persons  attacked,  there  was  a  considerable  distance ;  and  in 
that  space— directly  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind — there  was  a  dense 
population  that  did  not  suffer.  It  is  presumable  that  the  disease  was  introduced 
in  that  vicinity  by  Thomas  Massey,  who  resided  in  Green  Street,  not  very  far  from 
the  residence  of  the  others.  He  had  been  in  Baltimore,  where  the  disease  pr^ 
Tailed,  two  weeks  before  sickening. 

From  all  that  precedes  in  relation  to  the  epidemic  in  question,  it  is  inferred  that 
the  disease  was  introduced  by  the  brig  Susan,  and  that  all  the  cases  that  occurred 
are  traceable  to  exposure  to  that  vessel,  or  to  persons  already  affected  vrith  the  fever. 
In  many  instances,  the  intercourse  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  indirect  and  very 
distant,  as  they  did  not  visit  or  had  had  no  communication  whatsoever  with  the 
sick  in  the  infected  district.  Granting  all  this  to  be  well  founded,  it  only  goes  to 
prove  that  a  close  personal  intercourse  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  contagion  the 
infecting  quality.  We  never  have  believed  that  it  was  necessary  to  shake  hands 
with  persons  labouring  under  the  malignant  ferer  of  hot  climates,  or  typhus  fever, 
to  give  effect  to  the  contagion  peculiar  to  them.^ 

Such  are  the  facts  and  arguments  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the  importation  of 
the  fever  of  1820  is  founded.  Need  I  remark  that  the  statements  adduced  are  un* 
satisfactory,  and  in  great  measure  conjectural?  The  whole  account  about  the  source 
of  the  sickness  of  the  first  case,  John  Hays,  who  is  supposed  to  have  received  the 
disease  from  exposure  on  board  the  brig  Susan,  from  St.  Jago,  is  of  that  character ; 
for  it  amounts  to  this — that  Hays,  who,  it  is  admitted,  could  give  no  information, 
when  first  visited,  as  to  bis  movements  prior  to  his  attack,  may  be  reasonably 
inferred  to  have  visited  that  vessel,  because  he  had  been  discharged  from  his  ship 
about  the  time  the  Susan  reached  the  wharf,  and  he  had  been  out  constantly 
along  the  river  for  employment.  All  this  may  be  true — but  no  proof  of  it  exists — 
and  without  such  proof  the  case  is  of  no  avail.  The  onusprobandi  should  not  be 
shifted  on  the  opponents  of  importation.  It  rests  with  contagionists  to  advance 
their  facts,  and  prove  them  such.  Hence,  it  is  not  for  their  adversaries  to  show 
that  Hays  was  not  on  board ;  but  for  those  who  think  that  his  having  been  there 
may  help  their  cause,  to  demonstrate  conclusively  that  he  was,  before  the  case  can 
be  fairly  adduced  as  of  any  importance  in  regard  to  the  reality  of  importation. 

*  Observations  on  Fevers,  Ac,  read  before  the  College  of  Physiciani,  by  Elijah  OiifBths,  Med. 
Bee.,  zir.  289-^07. 
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The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  second  case — Jackson.  He  resided  st 
a  short  distance  from  the  saspected  vessel.  He  had,  besides,  worked  in  a  neigh- 
bouring sail-loft  in  which  one  of  the  sails  of  the  Susan  was  placed  for  repair.  No 
one,  say  contagionists,  can  affirm  that  Jackson  or  Hays,  or  both  of  them,  and  others 
who  took  the  fever,  had  not  been  on  board  the  Susan,  and  "from  all  we  know  of 
the  conduct  of  such  persons  on  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  at  the  wharf,  reason,  expe- 
rience, and  the  results  justify  the  inference  that  they  had  been  on  board."  Here, 
again,  the  onus  is  improperly  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  opponents  of  importa- 
tion. These  may  again  call  upon  their  adversaries  to  prove  that  Jackson  was  on 
board ;  for  until  this  is  done,  the  case,  so  far  as  that  vessel  is  concerned,  is  of  no 
avail.  But  let  that  pass.  It  is  certain  that,  in  this  instance,  if  not  in  that  of  Hays 
also,  the  inference  is  incorrect ;  for  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  in  his 
account  of  the  epidemic,  remarks :  "  Jackson  himself,  to  my  repeated  inquiries, 
always  assured  me  he  had  not  been  on  board  any  vessel  in  a  short  time  previous 
to  his  illness."  ^  The  fact  of  his  having  resided  near  the  vessel  is  no  proof^ 
for  it  would  be  first  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  the  vessel  was  the  source  of 
infection — which  was  not  done.  It  would  be  necessary,  also,  to  explain  the  escape  of 
others  who  were  equally  near  the  vessel,  and  moreover  to  show  that  the  attack  of 
the  former  was  not  due  to  causes  independent  of  the  presence  of  the  vessel. 

As  to  the  agency  of  the  sail  in  occasioning  the  disease  in  Jackson,  a  circumstance 
on  which  much  stress  was  laid  at  the  time,  little  can  be  made  out  of  it.  It  was 
generally  reported  that  Jackson  had  assisted  in  taking  the  sail  from  on  board  the 
Susan,  and  in  carrying  it  to  the  loft.  Mr.  Drais,  who  aided  in  removing  the  sail, 
positively  contradicts  this  story.  Indeed,  Jackson  was  not  employed  in  the  said 
loft  until  the  21st  of  July,  whereas  the  brig  left  the  wharf  on  the  14th,  and  the  sail 
was  taken  into  the  loft  on  the  11th. 

Jackson  did  not  work  on  the  sail  at  all.  When  he  was  taken  sick,  it  lay  furled 
in  the  loft,  precisely  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  when  brought  there,  and  had 
never  been  touched  by  him.  When  examined  by  Dr.  Jackson,  the  sail  was  found 
perfectly  sweet  and  clean.  In  St.  Jago  it  had  been  used  as  a  middle  awning,  and 
was  up  for  about  fifty  days  exposed  to  all  weather — then  folded  and  thrown  on  top 
of  the  cargo — was  brought  several  times  on  deck  during  the  home  passage  to  be 
aired,  and  had  not  been  approached  by  the  only  person  sick  on  board.'  To  this 
it  may  be  added,  that  there  were  nine  hands  employed  in  the  loft,  including  Jack- 
son, and  that  of  all  these,  the  latter  was  the  only  one  attacked.  Finally,  on 
returning  to  and  from  the  loft,  he  passed  daily  those  localities  where  the  other 
cases  principally  existed. 

The  brig  Susan  arrived  at  the  Lazaretto  on  the  2d  of  July  from  St.  Jago,  after 
a  passage  of  twenty-six  days.  While  at  St.  Jago,  two  of  her  crew  died,  one  on 
the  12th,  the  other  on  the  20th  of  May  ;  both  were  sick  and  died  on  shore.  The 
diseases  were  said  to  be  gravel  and  yellow  fever. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  eight  days  after  the  departure  of  the  vessel,  Mr.  Geisse,  a 
passenger  (or  supercargo),  who  had  sickened  the  day  after  sailing,  died  of  yellow 
fever.  The  bed,  bedding,  and  clothing,  which  Mr.  G.  had  used,  were  thrown  over- 
board, and  the  cabin  was  cleansed  and  purified  in  the  way  mentioned.  On  her 
arrival  at  the  Lazaretto,  the  quarantine  master  had  the  vessel  again  cleansed  and 

*  An  Account  of  the  Yellow  or  MaligDant  Fever  as  it  occurred  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in 
1820,  by  Samuel  Jackson,  M.  D.,  p.  35. 

*  See  Dr.  Jackson's  statement  (p.  35).  The  testimony  of  Messrs.  Keen  Si  Drais,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  loft  {JackaoHf  pp.  113, 114),  and  the  examination  on  oath  of  the  commander  of 
the  Susaa,  by  Dr.  Lehman,  Lazaretto  Physician,  ib.,  pp.  lU,  115. 
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parified.  On  the  10th  of  July,  eight  days  after  her  arriyal  at  the  Lazaretto, 
thirty-fiye  after  leaving  St.  Jago,  and  twenty-five  after  the  death  of  Mr.  G.,  she 
was  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  city. 

*'  The  Lazaretto  physician  has  informed  me,"  says  Dr.  Jackson,  the  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Health,  **  that  during  his  residence  at  the  Lazaretto,  twenty 
days  from  the  time  of  a  death  or  sickness  on  board  of  a  vessel,  has  been  considered 
by  former  boards  of  health  a  sufficient  time  to  test  the  healthiness  of  a  crew  and 
vessel.  In  the  instance  of  the  Susan,  the  time  was  extended  to  twenty-five  days ; 
a  longer  period,  the  Lazaretto  physician  has  stated,  than  had  been  deemed  requi- 
site with  any  vessel,  under  similar  circumstances,  for  the  last  four  years."  {Jack' 
son,  p.  34.) 

The  Susan  reached  the  wharf  on  the  11th  of  July,  discharged  her  cargo,  and 
left  it  on  the  14th ;  proceeding  to  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  where  she  lay  during 
the  summer.  Her  hold  was  represented  by  Mr.  James  Bell,  who  assisted  in  un- 
loading her,  as  also  by  the  health  officer,  as  being  perfectly  clean,  dry,  and  sweet. 
Her  crew,  on  her  arrival  at  the  Lazaretto,  consisted  of  eight  men,  none  of  whom 
were  subsequently  sick  of  the  fever.  And  after  the  removal  of  the  vessel  to  the 
lower  or  southern  part  of  the  city,  nothing  was  said  of  her  communicating  the 
fever  to  any  one.  A  stevedore  and  eight  men  were  employed  to  discharge  the 
cargo,  none  of  whom  became  affected  with  fever,  or  any  other  disease ;  and  of  the 
owners  of  the  vessel,  and  some  of  their  friends,  to  the  number  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  who  visited  the  brig,  and  of  the  custom-house  officers  and  coopers  employed 
on  board  of  her,  not  one  was  taken  sick.  The  number  of  persons  who  had  com- 
munication with  the  Susan,  and  consequently  were  liable  to  have  contracted  the 
disease  from  her  had  she  been  an  infected  vessel,  must  have  amounted  to  between 
forty  and  fifty ;  all  of  whom,  however,  remained  in  health.  On  the  other  hand, 
after  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  it  could  not  be  ascertained  that  a  single  individual 
who  was  attacked  in  this  locality  with  the  fever,  had  been  on  board  the  Susan,  or 
had  directly  any  communication  with  her.  (Jackson^  pp.  34-5.) 

To  these  facts,  which  are  fully  authenticated,  we  have  opposed  the  probability  of 
the  first  two  cases  having  visited  the  incriminated  vessel;  and  the  fact  of  one  of 
these  having  approached  a  furled  sail  belonging  to  her. 

When  the  disease  appeared  at  the  foot  of  Walnut  Street,  several  vessels  were 
successively  accused.  As  to  the  Isabella,  which  was  at  first  suspected,  it  is  clear 
she  was  innocent  of  the  charge,  inasmuch  as  she  came  from  Baltimore,  where  the 
fever  did  not  exist,  and  her  crew  was  and  had  been  in  good  health.  The  Martha 
was  next  accused,  but  it  was  found,  on  investigation,  that  she  had  not  come  up  within 
several  hundred  yards  of  the  said  locality.  She  lay  there  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
was  subsequently  removed  to  Queen  Street  wharf,  in  Southwark — a  mile  from 
Walnut  Street  Such  of  the  sailors  of  the  Martha  as  were  affected  with  the  fever, 
were  subsequently  ascertained  to  have  been  at  Walnut  Street  wharf,  about  the 
time  the  fever  broke  out  there,  and  to  have  slept  a  night  in  one  of  the  taverns  in 
that  neighbourhood. 

With  respect  to  the  Hector,  we  learn,  from  the  statement  of  a  highly  respectable 
merchant,  Mr.  H.  Cope,  who  obtained  his  information  from  Mr.  Hemphill,  to  whom 
the  vessel  was  consigned  in  order  to  be  sold,  that  she  arrived  at  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, where  she  was  owned  by  Mr.  Baily,  about  the  latter  end  of  June,  from  Cape 
Henry,  and  discharged  her  cargo.  She  was  washed  out  and  cleansed,  and,  after 
remaining  there  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  took  on  board  a  quantity  of  com  meal, 
which  was  consigned  to  Messrs.  Masden  and  Buncker,  and  which  was  discharged 
at  their  wharf.    She  then  fell  down  to  the  first  wharf  below  Walnut  Street    None 


oiiiMiAl  winr  aU  NliirMd  in  ket.^ 

At  to  tho  iatfodiioticm  of  tho  lii?«r  ia  tho  upper  piH  of  Iko  ol^,  Itfa  Mr.  Ut* 
■MO  lfooooj»  loMittg  itt  GfooB  Slrool^  **iiol  toty  te  ftooi  tfio  loriioAoo  of  III* 
olh«r  ooeoo»^  isd  wbokod  Hooii  in  Haithaoffo  ttro'wmkB  boteo  liolroiiiog^  all  #i 
tefo  to  taj  k  ffait  tiio  ftifor  iid  imI  prov«U  ia  Bdtinofo.  .Itlui4  4oiMioobiii  aft 
aggiOTOIodlinmvtbolyooybofimi  ImtdoriagtiiooooooiiiaqioolSoBtbololtyinii 
ftoi^ tboii^ mlUn Koir  Yorki rtio fttMnto  oateoo tootrictifo aoioatoo, 

no  mtKodootioii  of  tbo  diMMO  in  odior  pofti  of  tlio^#aoalirilNilBdtooo»» 
tWBloiitioa  wiA  to  rielE*  tlo  on^oot  oppoftiiiB%  thoNlnr%  to  aaotker  port  of 
our  rooear^ioo,  and, neod  not  bo  dwelt  upon  he^ 

1868.  After  on  iaterfal  of  tiiirty-tllt^  j#m,  d^nriif  wideh  to  yellow  il»f«r  dM 
BOtehowitpoKoxeoptittaftnrioolatedoaoeo  in  19S8,  to  diooMO  bnto  out  ia  adk 
opidomioteia  ditfiag  to  hoiwMhta  Of  to  OQamorof  lfl&8»  The  diooaoo  ^ 
tido  oooaeioBWai  ovktoafl^  dno,  aeo<»diiig  to  uaportalibaiot^  to  to  ,iatn>daolio^ 
iroiallNroadofaBioliMtlofiogeriB.  TbogRnnd^aponwlMi  to  belief  la  IbaadoNl 
are  to  Ibllowlag  ^— 

.  1.  A  iroiool^  to  baiqao  Maadaiia^  left  Qkmtwffm,  €Niba»  to  iUo  pori^  ca  to 
J0th  of  Jaae,  ail  ki  good  iiealliit'wi&  a  oargo  of  ioiary  aoiuooib  aad  oigara. 

2.  AttotiaMof  liof  leoivlDgOieaftMgoi^atf  opidenlo  prevailed  toco;  bvl^  a»» 
oordiag  to  to  report  of  to  oaplitiiiy  ^  a  tor  oaoea  of  eaiaUposc  aad  toer  ozlelod.*' 
no  oiew  lited  oa  board  wiiflo  la  port^  aaeliored  off  to  loiriit  were  eeidooi  oil 
eiiore,  aad,  ae  to  ae  to  oaptaia  Ikbow,  noiie  of  llieia  bad  ideted  to  ddLi 

B,  Thoveeeei  arrived  at  to  Laaarelto^  Jalj  12;  itftera  paeeageof  eevoateoa  ^j% 
htit  erew  orii^nill^r  oondetfaf  of  twelve  laoa.  Of  tbeee»  twa  died  of  toer  dariag 
topaeeage.  Tbetotweoatlaokod  wbeaeigbtdajeoatfromOie&Aiegoe»  Jalyl; 
with  fever,  and  died  on  the  7th.  The  second  sickened  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  died 
on  the  9tb. 

4.  At  the  time  of  arriving  at  the  Lazaretto,  the  crew,  numbering  ten  sonls,  were, 
on  examination,  found  to  be  in  good  health.  Nevertheless,  it  was  considered  pru- 
dent that  the  barque  should  be  detained  until  thoroughly  ventilated,  cleansed,  and 
fumigated.  The  bedding  and  clothing  of  the  deceased  sailors  were  destroyed,  the 
vessel  was  whitewashed  and  fumigated  in  every  part  with  chloride  of  lime,  while 
to  bedding  of  the  crew  was  aired  and  their  clothing  washed.  She  was  detained 
an  entire  day. 

5.  The  Mandarin  reached  the  city  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  came  to  at  South 
Street  wharf.  On  the  16th,  she  was  hauled  up  to  the  lower  side  of  to  first  pier 
below  Lombard  Street,  where  she  discharged  her  cargo.  On  the  20th,  seven  days 
ftftcr  her  arrival,  she  dropped  down  to  the  lower  side  of  the  first  pier  above  Almond 
Street,  where  she  remained  until  the  26th.  From  this  she  was  removed,  by  to 
Board  of  Health,  to  the  cove  below  the  Navy  Yard ;  whence,  on  the  28th,  she  was 
remanded  to  the  Lazaretto,  in  order  to  undergo  a  more  rigid  and  thorough  purifi- 
cation. The  crew  having  been  previously  discharged,  the  captain  and  mate  re- 
mained by  her,  sleeping  on  board. 

6.  There  was  no  disease  of  a  malignant  type  in  to  vicinity  of  where  the  vessel 
lay,  "as  far  as  has  been  ascertained,''  either  before  or  during  to  time  of  die- 
charging  her  cargo.  No  epidemic  was  prevalent  in  any  part  of  the  citj.  There 
appears  to  have  been  no  cause  for  alarm  until  the  cargo  was  out  of  the  veseel,  when 
it  was  noted  that  a  very  ofiensive  smell  proceeded  from  her  hold.    Sobeequentlyy 


'  Jaekion,  p.  88.    See  Cope's  letker,  ib.,  p.  116. 
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1)at  not  before  the  vessel  had  been  removed  to  Almond  Street  wharf,  the  stench 
became  intolerable,  especially  whenever  the  pumps  agitated  the  bilge-water  con* 
tained  under  the  limber  planks  or  flooring  of  the  hold. 

7.  The  first  case  of  a  suspicious  character  which  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  on  the  19th  of  July,  six  days  after  the  Mandarin  reached  South  Street  wharf, 
three  days  after  she  was  removed  to  the  pier  below  Lombard  Street,  and  the  day 
before -she  left  this  last  position  for  Almond  Street  wharf.  The  individual  attacked 
drove  a  furniture  car,  and  stood  on  the  upper  side  of  South  Street.  On  the  next 
day,  the  20th,  five  new  cases  occurred,  all  in  persons  residing  near,  or  frequenting 
many  times  a  day,  South  Street  wharf,  or  the  vicinity.  The  next,  or  seventh  case, 
was  the  mate  of  the  Mandarin.  He  was  attacked  on  the  21st.  Other  cases  oc- 
curred that  day  and  the  following,  all  of  whom  were  traced  to  South  and  Almond 
Street  wharves,  and  other  neighbouring  localities.  On  the  23d,  consequently  while 
the  Mandarin  lay  at  Almond  Street,  the  captain  was  seized  with  the  disease.  He 
was  removed  to  Clement's  Hotel,  Delaware  Avenue,  between  South  and  Lombard 
Streets,  where  he  recovered. 

8.  From  this  time  the  fever  gradually  spread,  but  all  the  cases  that  occurred,  np 
to  the  27th  of  July,  either  resided  or  did  business  in  the  vicinity  of  South  Street 
wharf.  "Nor  is  it  known,"  says  Dr.  Jewell,  ''that  any  case  originated  below  or 
south  of  where  the  vessel  had  been  last  moored,  nor  has  any  case  come  within  our 
knowledge  north  of  Lombard  Street."  Subsequently,  however,  the  disease  ex- 
tended, and  assumed  the  character  of  an  epidemic,  occupying,  with  few  exceptional 
cases,  a  locality  extending  from  Union  Street  north,  to  Queen  Street  south  (about 
600  yards) ;  Second  Street  west,  and  the  Delaware  on  the  east  (200  yards).  It  did 
not  cease  before  the  middle  of  October. 

We  look  in  vain  on  all  that  precedes  for  facts  or  arguments  calculated  to  show 
that  the  fever  of  1853  was  due  to  the  importation  of  a  contagious  or  infectious 
germ.  Indeed,  everything  tends  to  prove  that  the  disease  was  not  imported,  either 
already  formed  or  otherwise,  and  that  it  was  the  result  of  agencies  appertaining 
to  the  localities  where  it  broke  out  and  prevailed. 

1.  By  the  majority  of  the  physicians  of  the  city,  who  investigated  the  subject, 
it  is  admitted  that  the  disease  did  not,  in  the  whole  course  of  its  epidemic  exist- 
ence, manifest  a  contagious  character.  Dr.  Jewell,  who  was  the  chronicler  of  the 
epidemic,  and  an  advocate  of  the  introduction  of  the  disQ^e  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  barque  Mandarin,  says  that  it  was  in  no  case  communicated  to 
any  person  visiting  or  engaged  in  attending  upon  the  sick.  Even  after  the  close 
of  the  epidemic,  when  he  had  ample  opportunities  of  investigating  the  mode  of 
propagation  of  the  disease,  and  conferring  with  those  well  qualified  to  decide  in 
matters  of  the  kind.  Dr.  Jewell  found  no  reason  to  believe  in  its  contagious 
nature.  In  no  instance  can  it  be  shown  that  the  disease  has  spread  from  those 
labouring  under  it.  As  we  have  already  seen,  this  immunity  was  exhibited  in  the 
various  hospitals  of  the  city.  In  private  practice,  too,  although  numerous  cases 
were  attended  away  from  the  infected  portion  of  the  city,  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  disease,  in  a  single  instance,  was  propagated  from  the  sick  to  the  well,  although 
there  was  an  unrestrained  intercourse  between  the  patients  and  their  immediate 
friends. 

Such  being  the  case — and  no  physician  who  has  inquired  into  the  matter  during 
the  aforesaid  summer  and  autumn,  and  watched  the  progress  of  the  disease  from 
place  to  place,  and  the  history  of  the  individual  oases,  from  the  outbreak  to  the 
close  of  the  epidemic,  will  feel  disposed  to  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  above  state- 
ment— together  with  the  absence  of  any  contagious  element  on  board  of  the  vessel 
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during  her  stay  at  Cienfuegos,  during  her  TOjage,  or  at  the  time  of  her  arrival;' 
and  the  non-existence  of  any  power  of  transmissibility  of  the  fever  from  the  sick  after 
it  had  broken  out  among  us,  we  naturally  infer  that  if  any  poison  was  derived 
from  the  culprit  vessel,  and  was  the  means  of  introducing  the  yellow  fever  in  this 
city,  that  poison  was  not  the  product  of  a  diseased  body,  in  other  words,  a  conta- 
gious virus.  Br.  Jewell  admits  this,  and  even  if  he  did  not  do  so,  the  inference 
would  be  natural ;  for  a  fever  which,  during  the  whole  course  of  its  epidemic 
career — covering  a  space  of  full  three  months— did  not  in  a  single  instance,  and 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  betray  the  least  approach  to  its  possessing 
contagious  properties,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  a  con- 
tagious poison  proceeding  from  abroad,  or  created  on  shipboard — supposing  the 
thing  possible — and  left  among  us  after  the  departure  of  the  vessel  which  had 
conveyed  it  to  our  port.  No,  the  poison  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  here 
must,  and  is  stated  to,  have  been  the  result  of  causes  operating  in  the  hold  itself 
— the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  materials  contained  under  the  limber  planks 
or  in  other  parts  of  the  vessel. 

2.  There  is  no  proof — nay,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe— that  the  sailors  who 
sickened  and  died  on  the  passage — admitting  that  they  had  the  yellow  fever,  a 
circumstance  which  has  not  been  conclusively  established — took  the  disease  from 
causes  existing  in  the  vessel.  It  is  just  as  likely  that  their  sickness  was  due  to  a 
febrific  poison  inhaled  by  them  while  at  Cienfuegos.  We  are  told  that,  though  no 
epidemic  was  prevailing  at  that  place  at  the  time  of  their  departure,  sporadic  cases 
had  occurred.  They  generally  do  so,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  in  all  the  West  In- 
dian ports,  among  unacclimatized  strangers,  and  especially  sailors.  The  cause  of 
fever,  therefore,  was  in  operation  in  the  town  ;  and  we  know  that  the  crew  of  the 
Mandarin  were,  if  not  often,  at  least  sometimes,  on  shore,  where  doubtless  they  in- 
dulged in  sprees t  as  sailors  are  very  apt  to  do.  What  prevented  those  who  suffered 
at  sea  from  imbibing  the  seeds  of  the  fever  when  they  landed?  Or,  supposing 
them  not  to  have  landed,  what  prevented  the  febrile  poison  from  being  wafted 
to  the  ship,  which  was  anchored  off  the  town,  and,  of  course,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  latter,  and  certainly  not  beyond  the  reach  of  malarial  effluvia?  Such  things 
have  often  occurred  in  tropical  ports  where  there  are  no  wharves  or  quays ;  where 
vessels  are  all  anchored  off  the  town ;  and  where,  unless  the  distance  is  great,  or 
some  intervening  cause  exists,  the  men  are  liable  to  receive  the  infection,  although 
carefully  refraining  from  going  ashore.  Add  to  this,  that  the  men,  as  I  have  lately 
learned,  slept  not  in  the  forecastle  or  other  parts  below,  on  account  of  the  oppressive 
heat  that  there  prevailed,  but  in  the  longboat,  and  that  those  who  died  were  only 
taken  below  after  they  had  sickened.  Now,  of  all  places  on  shipboard,  the  long- 
boat is  about  the  last  where  the  yellow  fever  poison  could  be  expected  to  be  formed 
or  to  lurk.     As  well  might  we  suppose  it  to  be  formed  in  the  rigging. 

3.  The  period  at  which  those  men  sickened  cannot  be  urged  in  disproval  of  the 
opinion  here  suggested ;  for  it  is  not  uncommon,  especially  when  the  epidemic 
influence  is  not  very  violent,  to  find  the  disease  breaking  out  on  the  8th  and  9th 
day  after  exposure,  as  was  the  case  in  the  instances  in  question,  and  even  later. 
The  very  circumstance  of  the  two  men  taking  sick  in  such  rapid  succession,  would 
lead  me  to  infer  they  had  imbibed  the  seeds  of  the  disease  before  leaving  Cienfue- 
gos ;  for  it  is  not  probable,  had  the  poison  been  formed  and  exhaled  in  the  vessel, 
that  the  two  cases  would  have  occurred  almost  simultaneously,  and  that  the  dis- 
ease would  then  have  ceased  to  appear  until  some  days  after  her  arrival.  The 
occurrence,  of  course,  is  possible.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  more  probable,  had 
the  fever  originated  from  local  sources  of  infection  existing  on  board,  that  the 
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oases  which  oocarred  woald  have  done  so  at  a  longer  interyal  from  each  other,  or, 
what  might  he  still  more  natural  to  expect,  that  the  disease  would  have  continued 
to  show  itself  off  and  on  during  the  rest  of  the  passage.  So  far,  however,  from 
this  occurring,  nO  one  else  on  hoard  appears  to  have  suffered  from  sickness;  inas- 
much as  when  the  vessel  arrived  at  the  Lazaretto,  and  the  men,  ten  in  number, 
were  examined  by  the  physician,  they  were  all  found  to  be  in  good  health ;  and  the 
captain,  before  being  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  city,  declared  on  oath,  that  no 
sickness,  except  that  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  two  seamen,  had  occurred 
during  the  voyage. 

4.  This  was  on  the  13th  of  July.  On  the  16th,  the  vessel  having  been  hauled  up 
to  the  lower  side  of  the  first  pier  below  Lombard  Street,  the  crow  was  discharged, 
the  captain  and  mate  alone  remaining.  None  of  the  men  so  discharged  were 
since  ascertained  to  have  died  or  sickened.  Now,  had  the  Mandarin  really  been 
in  an  infected  state,  the  result  here  adverted  to  could  not  very  well  have  obtained. 
On  examining  the  records  of  vessels  in  which  the  yellow  fever  has  truly  originated 
and  prevailed,  matters  are  usually  found  to  assume  a  different  course.  In  all,  the 
proof  of  this  origin  is  established  on  something  more  substantial  than  the  sudden 
appearance  of  two  cases,  preceded  and  followed  by  the  perfect  healthiness  of  every- 
body else  on  board.  Nor  is  this  all.  Had  the  Mandarin  been  a  focus  of  infec- 
tion— had  she  contained  the  seeds  of  the  disease  in  her  hold,  we  might  have  ex- 
pected to  find  those  who  were  subsequently  employed  on  board  suffering  in  greater 
or  less  number  from  the  disease,  instead  of  escaping  to  a  man,  while  others  at  a 
distance  were  attacked.  Such  certainly  has  not  been  the  result  in  instances  in 
which  the  poison  was  undeniably  formed  on  shipboard.  Now,  what  has  been  the 
case  in  respect  to  the  Mandarin  ?  Wo  are  told,  that  none  of  the  labourers  employed 
in  unloading  her,  and  who  must  have  been  sufficiently  exposed,  in  all  conscience, 
to  the  action  of  the  poison  had  it  been  elaborated  and  accumulated  in  the  hold, 
took  the  disease.  Furthermore,  on  the  26th,  when  the  cargo  had  been  discharged, 
when  the  hold  had  been  opened,  when  the  disease  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  her  had  already  broken  out,  when,  as  it  is  stated,  the  noxious  emana- 
tions which  had  been  latent  in  the  hold  and  under  the  limbers  of  the  vessel  had 
an  opportunity  to  escape  from  their  place  of  confinement,  when,  of  course,  the 
vessel  must  have  been  saturated  with  them,  and  when  cases  of  fever  are  supposed 
to  have  originated  from  merely  sitting  some  hours  in  her  vicinity  while  she  lay  at 
Almond  Street  wharf ;  on  the  26th,  I  say,  the  Mandarin,  by  order  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  was  taken  in  charge  by  the  health  officer,  who  put  on  board  a  crew  of 
five  men,  including  the  watchman.  These  men  remained  in  her  from  that  date 
up  to  the  29th  of  July,  when  she  was  safely  anchored  inside  the  island  of  Little 
Tinicum,  opposite  the  Lazaretto,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  quarantine  master. 
What  was  the  result  7  Did  any  of  these  men  suffer  from  the  deleterious  effects  of 
the  poisoned  atmosphere  of  this  vessel  ?  No,  far  from  it.  **  Neither  the  health 
officer  nor  any  of  his  men,  nor  did  the  watchman  who  remained  on  board  until 
after  her  purification  and  return  to  the  city,  experience  an  hour's  sickness.''  At 
the  Lazaretto,  the  Mandarin  remained  from  the  29th  of  July  to  the  2d  of  August; 
several  of  her  limber  planks  were  removed.  **  She  was  then  scuttled  and  filled 
with  water,  which  remained  in  her  twenty-four  hours.  The  holes  were  then 
plugged  up  and  the  water  pumped  out.  Next,  she  was  thoroughly  whitewashed, 
and,  in  every  part  of  her,  chloride  of  lime  was  freely  distributed." 

5.  All  these  operations — which,  let  it  be  said  in  passing,  are  not,  under  condi- 
tions of  atmosphere  such  as  those  that  existed  at  the  time,  very  generally  successful 
in  eradicating  the  disease  from  a  really  infected  ship— require  considerable  expo- 
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Bare  on  the  part  of  the  indiyidaals  employed  in  carrying  them  out,  and  yet  we  are 
told  that,  during  this  process  of  expurgation,  "  the  Quarantine  Master,  with  several 
of  the  bargemen  at  the  station,  were  on  board  and  at  work  in  the  hold,  cabin,  and 
other  parts  of  the  vessel  for  several  hours  during  each  day — the  weather  exces- 
sively hot — without  any  inconvenience  to  their  health."  On  her  return  to  the 
city,  the  3d  of  August,  she  was  moored  at  Noble  Street  wharf,  Northern  Liberties^ 
where  she  remained  until  the  close  of  the  month ;  then  was  removed  to  the  screw- 
dock,  Kensington,  for  repairs,  and  on  the  6th  of  September  was  taking  in  cargo 
between  Arch  and  Race  Streets,  preparatory  to  a  voyage  to  New  Orleans.  In 
these  different  localities,  no  cases  could  be  traced  to  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  in 
or  near  the  vessel.  Indeed,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Jewell,  no  sickness  what- 
ever followed  in  her  track  after  she  left  Almond  Street  wharf  on  the  26th  of  July. 
A  result  of  this  kind  could  scarcely  be  looked  for  had  the  vessel  been  really  a  focus 
of  infection.  It  is  one  which  could  not  be  anticipated  by  those  who  have  examined 
the  history  of  vessels  in  which  the  fever  poison  originated.  In  such  instances,  the 
danger  of  infection  is  far  greater  to  those  who  are  on  board,  especially  if  employed 
below,  than  to  those  who  remain  outside.  In  very  many  cases,  indeed,  the  danger 
is  limited  exclusively  to  the  former ;  and,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  operation  of 
expurgation,  when  performed  in  yellow  fever  regions,  and  especially  during  hot 
weather,  is  one  of  great  danger  to  all  but  Kroomen  and  negroes,  to  whom,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  exclusively  assigned.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  Mandarin,  however,  the  danger  was,  as  it  would  seem,  the  share  of 
those  who  abstained  from  going  aboard  and  remained  at  a  greater  or  less  distance, 
many  of  whom  not  only  did  not  approach  her,  but  did  not,  and  could  not,  in 
any  possibility,  see  her. 

6.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  both  the  captain  and  the  mate  of  the  Mandarin,  who 
remained  and  slept  on  board  after  the  crew  had  been  discharged,  took  the  fever, 
of  which  the  latter  died  ;  and  that  from  this  circumstance  we  are  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  the  poison  was  generated  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  These  men  were 
attacked  some  days  after  the  disease  had  broken  out  in  the  vicinity ;  the  mate  on 
the  21  st  of  July,  and  the  captain  on  the  23d.  They  were  not  the  first  cases,  as 
would  probably  have  happened  had  the  poison  issued  from  the  hold.  They  were, 
while  attending  to  their  duties  and  sleeping  on  board,  exposed  to  the  exhalations 
from  the  same  local  sources  of  infection  which  were  exercising  their  baneful  influ- 
ence over  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  they  were  more  exposed  than 
the  generality  of  others  who  were  attacked  during  the  season,  for,  like  some  of 
the  other  early  cases,  they  slept  on  board,  and  consequently  in  the  focus  of  the 
local  infection  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  malarial  exhalations  are  more  active  and 
dangerous  at  night,  and  are  especially  liable  to  affect  individuals  exposed  to  them 
during  the  state  of  sleep. 

7.  Nor  can  we  attach  much  importance  to  the  circumstance  that  two  of  the  early 
cases  were  those  of  the  captain  of  a  vessel  lying  in  Lombard  Street  dock,  next 
above  the  pier  where  the  Mandarin  discharged  her  cargo,  and  of  the  mate  of  ano- 
ther vessel  close  by,  and  that  subsequently  other  cases  occurred  among  the  men 
employed  in  the  first-mentioned  vessel.  There  is  no  proof  that  these  took  the  dis- 
ease from  the  poison  issuing  from  the  Mandarin,  any  more  than  from  a  morbific 
agent  originating,  as  it  has  done  on  former  occasions,  along  the  wharves.  While 
they  were  falling  sick  above  the  place  where  that  vessel  lay,  others  were  sicken- 
ing below,  and  without  approaching  her.  In  visitations  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
this  city  and  elsewhere,  the  local  sources  of  infection,  though  at  first  circumscribed 
within  rather  narrow  bounds,  have  seldom  been  found  to  remain  so  beyond  a 
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limited  period.  They  soon  coyer  a  surface  of  some  handred  feet,  and  do  not 
attain  their  full  limits  until  some  time  has  elapsed.  We  may  very  well  under- 
stand, then,  that  oases  can  have  occurred  almost  simultaneously  at  South  and 
Lombard  Street  wharres,  without  being  obliged  to  attribute  some  or  all  of  them 
to  the  Mandarin.  Even  if  we  suppose  the  cause  to  haye  been  limited  to  South 
Street  wharf,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  case  and  several  of  the  succeeding 
ones  presented  themselves,  we  can  be  at  no  great  loss  to  account  for  the  cases  on 
board  the  Mandarin  and  neighbouring  vessels;  for  we  are  told,  that  the  captain 
of  the  former,  though  sleeping  on  board  of  his  vessel,  took  his  meals  at  the  Cham- 
pion House,  near  the  northwest  comer  of  South  Street  and  Delaware  Avenue ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  he  as  well  as  the  other  men  who  sickened  close  by, 
visited  that  same  locality,  and  that  they  all  perambulated  the  wharves  at  night. 
Captains,  mates,  and  sailors  of  merchant  vessels  are  not  proverbial  for  their  seden- 
tary habits,  and  when  their  day's  work  is  over  are  little  apt  to  seclude  themselves 
within  the  precincts  of  their  vessels. 

8.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  little  support  is  afforded  to  the  opinion  respecting  the 
agency  of  the  Mandarin  in  introducing  the  disease,  by  the  facts  that  an  individual 
f^om  the  country,  who  had  visited  the  avenue  on  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings 
(2l8t  and  22d  of  July),  and  sat  for  an  hour  or  more  on  the  wharf  at  Almond 
Street,  where  that  vessel  lay,  took  the  disease  on  the  23d,  and  that  the  captain  of 
the  brig  Reform,  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  pier  above  Almond  Street  wharf, 
where  the  Mandarin  lay  last,  shared  the  same  fate  on  the  26th ;  for,  independently 
of  the  little  probability  of  these  persons  being  morbidly  affected  by  a  poison  issuing 
firom  a  vessel  which,  from  the  day  she  left  Almond  Street  wharf  (on  the  26th), 
was  fully  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  having  done  any  injury  to  a  single  one 
of  the  many  individuals  who  worked,  ate,  and  slept  on  board,  we  find  that  other 
persons,  about  the  same  time,  took  the  disease  in  places  remote  from  the  vessel, 
and  without  having  been  known  to  approach  her.  Thus,  for  example,  Honora 
Stanton,  who  resided  at  No.  16  Little  Water  Street,  above  South,  some  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  from  Almond  Street  wharf,  was  taken  sick  on  Friday  the  22d,  and 
died  on  the  27th.  If  cases  could  occur  at  a  distance  from  the  vessel,  and  if,  amid 
the  large  number  of  individuals  who  approached  her  during  the  time  she  lay  at 
Almond  Street  wharf,  only  two  took  the  disease,  and  if,  besides,  after  she  left  that 
wharf  no  one  sickened  on  board,  we  run  no  great  risk  in  expressing  a  doubt  as 
to  her  agency  in  the  production  of  the  two  cases  in  question.  The  same  causes 
that  gave  rise  to  those  at  a  distance  can  well  be  considered  sufficient  to  have  occa- 
sioned those  that  occurred  near  Almond  Street  wharf,  without  referring  the  effect 
to  a  vessel,  the  infection  of  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  problematical. 

9.  In  addition,  let  it  be  here  remarked  that,  when  the  limber  planks  of  the  Man- 
darin were  removed,  no  mud  or  other  collection  of  filth  was  found  concealed  there. 
The  hold  of  the  vessel  had,  it  is  true,  often  been,  as  the  captain  admitted,  in  a  foul 
condition.  It  is  true,  also,  that  when  the  cargo  was  out  of  the  vessel  it  was  noticed 
that  a  very  offensive  smell  proceeded  from  the  hold ;  that  after  she  dropped  down 
to  Almond  Street  wharf,  the  stench  became  intolerable,  especially  when  the  pumps 
agitated  the  bilge-water  contained  under  the  limber  planks.  And  we  are  told, 
moreover,  that  in  consequence  of  some  defect  in  the  pumps  and  of  her  being  a 
tight  vessel,  the  bilge-water  could  not  easily  be  discharged,  and  as  a  consequence 
soon  acquired  a  disagreeable  smell.  But  all  this  does  not  necessarily  make  a 
sickly  vessel,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  when  carried  to  a  greater 
excess  than  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  instance  of  the  Mandarin.  All 
tessels  that  carry  cargoes  of  sugar  and  molasses  are  more  or  less  foul,  for  the  time 
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being  at  least,  and  there  are  few  of  them  whose  bilge-water  does  not  emit  an  offen- 
sive smell,  sometimes  an  intolerable  stench ;  and  yet  comparatively  few  become 
laboratories  of  febrific  poison.  Indeed,  although  under  particular  conditions  of 
atmosphere,  and  in  particular  latitudes,  foul  ships  are  very  apt  to  bo  unhealthy, 
they  are  far  from  being  necessarily  so.  Nor  is  it  less  true  that  a  condition  of 
bilge-water,  such  as  is  stated  in  reference  to  the  Mandarin,  however  often  con- 
nected with  the  manifestation  of  disease,  is  not  always  so ;  cases  having  been 
adduced  in  which  the  foulest  and  most  offensive  water  has  proved  innocuous; 
while  disease  has  raged  where  the  odour  was  hardly,  if  at  all,  perceptible. 

10.  I  may  further  call  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  the  period  at  which  the 
first  reported  cases  occurred  must,  on  reflection,  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  idea  of 
tracing  the  disease  to  the  Mandarin.  The  reader  will  remember  that  this  vessel 
reached  South  Street  wharf  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  July ;  that  she  was  re- 
moved to  Lombard  Street  wharf  on  the  16th ;  that  she  there  discharged  her  cargo 
and  was  removed  to  Almond  Street  on  the  20th.  It  is  not  presumable,  that  before 
the  vessel  had  reached  Lombard  Street,  and  the  cargo  had  been  discharged,  the 
poison  was  lurking  about  the  decks,  cabin,  forecastle,  or  longboat  Such  a  thing 
seldom  occurs  even  in  ships  more  fully  saturated  than  the  Mandarin  could  possibly 
have  been.  Besides,  the  captain  and  mate,  who,  as  experience  showed,  were  not 
proof  against  infection,  as  well  as  the  eight  seamen  who  manned  the  barque,  had 
been  living  on  that  deck,  and  in  that  cabin,  forecastle,  &c.,  with  perfect  impunity. 

The  first  cases,  therefore,  if  they  took  the  disease  from  the  exhalations  issuing 
from  the  vessel,  did  not  and  could  not  have  done  so  while  she  lay  at  South  Street 
wharf.  The  effect  must  have  been  produced  when  the  hatches  were  opened, 
the  cargo  discharged,  and  the  hold  exposed.  Br.  Jewell  himself  acknowledges  the 
fact ;  for  he  remarks  that  "  there  appears  to  have  been  no  cause  for  alarm  until 
the  cargo  was  out  of  the  vessel,  when  it  was  noticed  that  a  very  offensive  smell 
proceeded  from  her  hold."  Now,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  operation  of  unload- 
ing did  not  commence  before  the  16th — the  day  the  vessel  was  hauled  up  to  Lom- 
bard Street  wharf — and  could  not  have  been  effected  in  less  than  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  morbid  effluvium,  supposed  to  have 
been  generated  under  the  limber  planks  of  the  hold  from  the  putrescent  state  of 
the  bilge-water,  and  which  heretofore  had  there  remained  in  a  latent  state,  could 
not  have  had  **  an  opportunity  (acted  upon  by  certain  exciting  causes,  as  heat  and 
moisture)  to  disseminate  itself/'  and  poison  the  atmosphere  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  the  barque  lay,  before  the  evening  of  the  17th. 

If,  with  this  fact  before  us,  we  turn  to  the  date  of  the  early  cases,  we  shall  find 
that  the  first  occurred  on  the  19th,  some  thirty-six  or  forty  hours  only  after  the 
poison  began  to  escape.  On  the  next  day,  20th,  we  have  five  cases.  On  the  2l8t, 
five  more  occurred.  Here,  then — supposing  the  poison  to  have  produced  its  bane- 
ful effect  at  once  on  reaching  its  victims,  which  is  not  generally  the  case — we  have 
an  incubation  of  thirty-six  or  forty  hours  at  most  in  one  case ;  an  incubation  of  sixty 
to  sixty-five  in  five  cases,  and  an  incubation  of  from  eighty-four  to  ninety  in  five 
more.  The  occurrence  will  appear  improbable  to  those  who  have  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  especially  if  they  take  into  consideration  the  circumstance  that 
the  poison,  which  is  supposed  to  have  so  quickly  stricken  down  individuals  situated 
at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  vessel,  was  powerless  as  regards  those  cm- 
ployed  in  discharging  the  cargo,  and  who  consequently  were  most  exposed  to  its 
morbific  effects.  Such  instances  of  short  incubation  are  not  usually  encountered. 
Cases,  of  course,  occur  shortly  after  exposure — sometimes  a  few  hours,  or  a  day 
or  two.    They  are  mentioned  in  many  works  on  the  fever,  and  I  have  myself,  in 
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this  publication,  referred  to  seyeral  of  a  striking  character.  They  are,  hoifever, 
generally  observed  only  in  places  where  the  atmosphere  is  fully  saturated  with 
the  poison,  and  in  times  of  violent  and  wide-spreading  epidemics.  But,  even  under 
such  circumstances,  they  are  comparatively  unfrequcnt  and  exceptional.  More 
generally,  the  process  of  incubation  is  of  longer  duration,  requiring,  according  to 
some  writers,  from  three  to  eight  days,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  greater  number, 
from  five  to  ten.    It  has  extended  to  three  or  more  weeks,  or  to  several  months. 

Now,  it  would  be  rather  an  extraordinary  circumstance  that,  in  the.  epidemic 
of  1853,  we  should  have  had,  at  the  outset,  and  in  such  rapid  succession,  so 
large  a  number  of  instances  of  unusually  short  incubation,  and  that  the  disease 
should  have  attacked  the  first  sufferer  about  a  day  and  a  half  only  after  the  poison 
could  possibly  have  reached  him,  and  the  very  next  five  only  at  the  most  twenty- 
four  hours  later.  More  consonant  with  our  former  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
backed  by  what  has  been  adduced  against  the  supposition  of  the  Mandarin  having 
been  the  efficient  agent  in  introducing  the  disease  among  us,  is  it  to  conclude  that 
the  individuals  thus  attacked  had  imbibed  a  poison  generated  elsewhere  than  in 
the  ship,  and  which  floated  in  the  atmosphere  of  localities  where  the  disease  broke 
out  and  prevailed  before  the  cargo  was  discharged. 

11.  That  causes  capable  of  producing  the  effect,  and  similar  to  those  which  have 
again  and  again  occasioned  the  yellow  fever  without  the  agency  of  a  really  or  sup- 
posed infected  vessel,  existed  in  those  localities,  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  who 
inquired  into  the  subject  at  the  time.  "  The  docks  along  the  Delaware  line,  be- 
tween Lombard  and  Almond  Streets,"  says  Dr.  Jewell  (writing  in  September), 
"  as  usual,  contain  large  accumulations  of  offensive  mud  and  other  filth."  "  In 
addition,"  continues  the  same  writer,  **  to  the  prevalence  of  the  morbific  atmo- 
sphere which  we  have  clearly  shown  developed  itself  on  board  the  Mandarin,  but 
not  until  her  cargo  was  discharged,  and  which  so  sensibly  affected  individuals  on 
approaching  her  when  she  lay  at  Almond  Street  wharf,  we  must  not)  for  a  moment, 
conceal  the  existing  causes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  South  Street  wharf,  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  supposition  of  their  agency  in  the  development  of  disease  of 
a  malignant  type,  when  subjected  to  the  high  thermometrical  influence  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  months  of  June  and  July.  Not  the  least  mischievous  of 
these  causes,  in  the  production  of  an  unhealthy  atmosphere,  was  the  outlet  of  the 
sewer  into  the  dock  at  South  Street  Ferry,  belching  forth  continually  putrid  masses 
of  animal  and  vegetable  filth  accumulating  around  its  mouth,  and  exposed  at  low 
water  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  exhaling  streams  of  unwholesome  and  poisonous 
gases  into  the  surrounding  air.  Besides  this  agent,  there  was  a  most  foul  wharf 
at  the  upper  side  of  South  Street;  a  filthy  avenue  between  Lombard  and  South 
Streets,  without  any  properly  constructed  surface  drainage  ;  numerous  damp  con- 
fined cellars,  subject  to  an  occasional  overflow  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
tidewater  of  the  Delaware,  and  various  minor  causes  that  might  properly  be  added 
to  the  above  category,  fruitful  in  the  production  of  atmospherical  changes  inju- 
rious to  health." 

At  a  still  later  period  (October  5),  Dr.  Jewell  reverts  to  the  subject,  and  after 
taking  some  pains  to  show  that  the  disease  was  not  sustained  by  an  overcrowded 
population,  he  remarks :  "  The  whole  neighbourhood,  however,  may  be  considered 
as  favourable  to  the  production  and  nourishment  of  malarious  fevers,  in  view  of 
its  proximity  to  the  river  docks,  the  open  sewer  at  South  Street  wharf,  the  damp 
cellars,  filthy  alleys,  and  other  local  causes  of  disease,  under  such  a  long- continued 
high  thermometrical  atmosphere,  as  prevailed  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September."    The  very  poison,  said  to  have  existed  on  board  of  the  Mandarin, 
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u  admitted  to  have  been  elaborated  in  her  hold  out  of  materials  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned. And  surely,  if  such  has  been  the  case  in  all  the  instances  referred  to,  we 
cannot  see  why  they  may  not  be  regarded  as  capable  by  themselves  of  having  pro- 
duced the  effect  in  question  in  1853  on  our  wharves,  especially  when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  atmospheric  peculiarities  of  the  season,  and  the  great  tendency  mani- 
fested in  most  places  south  of  this  city  and  in  tropical  regions  generally  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  disease.  They  certainly  existed  in  greater  abundance  there  than 
nnder  the -limber  planks  and  in  the  hold  of  that  vessel ;  and,  if  the  foulness  of  the 
latter  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  febrile  poison,  it  remains  to 
show  why  the  foulness  on  shore  could  not  have  given  rise  to  a  like  effect 

12.  It  is  no  argument  against  the  local  domestic  origin  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  in 
support  of  the  introduction  of  the  poison  through  the  agency  of  the  Mandarin,  to 
say  that  the  disease  broke  out  immediately  abreast  of  the  wharf  where  she  first 
hauled  to,  and  that,  although  there  existed  in  the  vicinity  sources  of  morbid  exha- 
lations well  calculated  to  produce  the  disease,  there  were  **  plague  spots"  in  other 
parts  of  our  city,  remote  from  South  Street  wharf,  where,  had  the  question  been 
asked,  we  should,  as  Dr.  Jewell  thinks,  have  unhesitatingly  located  the  first  appear- 
ance of  a  focus  of  infection,  competent  to  exercise  its  morbific  influence  on  an  atmo- 
sphere already  tainted ;  and,  consequently,  that  from  the  absence  of  fever  in  those 
**  plague  spots,''  we  may  infer  it  would  not  have  appeared  at  South  Street  wharf, 
had  not  the  Mandarin  diffused  its  latent  poison  there.  If  the  argument  is  valid  as 
regards  the  last  epidemic,  it  must  be  equally  so  as  regards  all  other  epidemics  here, 
and  in  many  other  places  in  this  country,  in  Europe,  and  even  in  tropical  regions. 

If  the  local  domestic  origin  of  yellow  fever  is  to  be  denied  or  doubted  on  the  ground 
that  there  are  '*  plague  spots''  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  infected  locality, 
which,  although  more  foul  than  the  latter,  have  nevertheless  remained  free  from 
sickness,  there  will  be  some  difficulty  in  ever  connecting,  as  effect  and  cause,  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  with  the  exhalations  from  the  localities  where  it  happens 
to  show  itself.  In  the  yellow  fever  epidemics  of  this  city — and  the  same  remark 
is  applicable  to  those  of  other  American  cities  and  of  Europe — the  localities  in- 
fected seldom  cover  more  than  a  limited  surface,  and  it  is  almost  always  found  that 
while  the  disease  prevails  only  in  those  localities,  other  places,  no  better  off  in 
point  of  cleanliness,  where  the  olfactory  nerves  are  perhaps  more  offended  by  nasty 
smells  than  in  the  former,  remain  healthy.  This  is  the  case  even  when  such  **  plague 
spots"  are  situated  along  the  wharves  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  I  cannot  recall 
to  mind  more  than  a  few  epidemics  in  which  the  fever  has  prevailed  over  the  entire 
extent  of  the  river-side  or  port,  while  the  exemption  is  almost  sure  to  occur  when 
those  spots  are  located  afar  from  the  wharves,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  invaded  city. 
Why  it  is  so,  we  may  not  find  it  easy  to  explain  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  I  should 
endeavour  here  to  solve  the  difficulty.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purposes  to 
know  that  such  is  the  fact,  in  order  to  show  that  the  absence  of  yellow  fever  in 
some  *'  plague  spots,"  does  not  prove  that  the  disease  cannot  originate  from  ema- 
nations issuing  from  other  spots  of  the  kind,  and  that  it  requires  for  its  production 
the  agency  of  a  foul  vessel. 

13.  Let  it  be  remarked  that,  though  the  greater  number  of  the  cases  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  season,  from  the  19th  of  July  to  the  middle  of  October,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  wharf  where  it  originally  broke  out,  and  where  it  is  supposed  the  Man- 
darin introduced  and  left  the  poison  which  contaminated  the  atmosphere,  the  disease 
showed  itself  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place,  and  without  the  possibility 
of  its  being  traced  there,  directly  or  indirectly.  Dr.  Jewell,  in  that  part  of  his 
essay  which  was  read  before  the  College  on  the  7th  of  September,  gives  us  an 
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accoant  of  forty-foar  oases  that  had  appeared  ap  to  that  period.  Of  these,  thirty- 
teven  were  traced  directly  to  the  infected  district  In  four,  the  origin  was  doubtful ; 
and  in  three,  no  clew  could  be  had  as  to  where  the  disease  was  contracted.  In 
other  words,  they  could  not  be  shown  then,  and  cannot  be  proyed  now,  to  have 
taken  the  disease  in  the  infected  district,  properly  so  called,  t.  e,  within  a  short 
distance  of  where  the  Mandarin  had  lain ;  while  they  sickened  too  far  from  the 
district  to  permit  us  to  think  that  the  air  contaminated  by  the  yessel  could  have 
reached  them,  especially  as  we  find  that  it  did  no  injury  to  the  interrening  popu- 
lation. In  his  last  communication  (October  5),  Br.  Jewell  states  that  the  whole 
number  of  cases  registered  amounted  then  to  one  hundred  and  seventy.  Of  these, 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  were  traced  directly  to  the  infected  district,  twenty- 
two  were  of  doubtful  or  unknown  origin,  and  one  contracted  the  fever  elsewhere. 

Of  these  twenty-two,  three  occurred  in  September,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city, 
fully  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  South  Street,  but  not  far  from  the  Delaware  front. 
The  history  of  the  first  of  these  three  cases  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  patient  had  approached  the  infected  district.  He  resided 
in  North  Front  Street,  near  Callowhill.  The  subject  of  the  second  case  was  the 
wife  of  the  first.  ''This  woman  declared  that,  so  far  from  visiting  the  vicinity  of 
South  Street,  she  had  not  even  crossed  the  threshold  of  her  own  door  for  several 
weeks,  having  a  family  of  small  children  around  her.  The  room  she  occupied,  the 
third  story  front  of  an  unfinished  warehouse,  was  very  filthy,  but  large,  and  by  no 
means  confined.  The  whole  upper  part  of  the  building  was  rented  outj  in  rooms, 
to  different  families  of  the  low  order  of  Irish,  everything  around  presenting  poverty, 
rags,  and  filth."  The  subject  of  the  third  case  resided  about  one  square  north  of 
the  preceding,  in  Willow  Street,  two  doors  west  of  Front.  The  individual,  as  we 
are  told,  '*  unhesitatingly  declared  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  city ;  did  not  know  that  he  had  ever  been  in  the  vicinity  of  South  Street 
wharf;  was  a  shoemaker ;  worked  in  Front  Street,  above  Noble,  and  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  going  anywhere  else  but  from  his  shop  to  his  residence  in  AYillow 
Street."  {Jewell.) 

Here  we  have  cases  of  unmistakable  yellow  fever  arising  far  from  the  infected 
district,  and  in  a  locality  where  the  atmosphere  supposed  to  have  been  contami- 
nated by  a  poison  derived  from  the  Mandarin  could  not  have  penetrated.  Dr. 
Jewell,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  "  an  epidemic  influence  stealthily  creeping  along  the 
wharves  from  the  infected  district,  and  which  lent  assistance  to  other  causes  in 
exercising  a  morbific  agency  on  the  individuals  in  question."  But  he  will  have 
some  difficulty  in  making  us  understand  how  an  epidemic  influence  (the  nature  of 
which,  by  the  way,  he  does  not  explain)  could  have  travelled  the  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and,  in  its  transit,  passing  over  hundreds  of  vessels,  and  thousands 
of  people,  without  influencing  any  but  three  individuals  residing  at  the  end  of  its 
journey.  More  natural  will  it  be — more  consonant  with  the  result  of  experience 
here  and  elsewhere — to  conclude  that  the  disease  arose,  in  the  instances  above 
mentioned,  from  the  action  of  a  local  febrile  poison,  and,  setting  aside  the  afore- 
said mischievous  intruder  from  South  Street,  join  with  Dr.  Jewell  himself  in  the  opi- 
nion that  the  effect  was  due  to  a  residence,  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  seized, 
"in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Willow  Street  wharf,  where  the  culvert  along  Pegg^s 
Bun  empties  into  the  Delaware,  which  outlet,  at  low  tide,  is  fully  exposed,  and 
where  at  all  times  there  is  a  large  deposit  of  putrefying  vegetable  and  animal 
remains,  and  that,  from  the  decomposition  of  these  remains,  there  arose  'a  mias- 
matic constitution  of  the  atmosphere,'  '  from  the  inhalation  of  which  those  indi- 
Yiduals  contracted  the  fever,  resulting  in  the  death  of  two  of  them.' "    Surely,  to 
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those  who  know  what  the  results  of  the  exposure  of  such  remains  to  the  action  of 
a  powerful  sun  commonly  are — especially  during  a  summer  season  such  as  that 
through  which  we  passed  in  1853,  with  an  average  heat  several  degrees  higher  than 
usual — the  sickness  of  the  individuals  mentioned  will  not  appear  diflScuIt  to  ex- 
plain, without  having  recourse  to  an  epidemic  influence  stealthily  creeping  along 
the  wharves,  and  whose  existence  is  founded  on  purely  hypothetical  grounds. 

14.  To  the  various  reasons  I  have  thus  far  assigned  for  opposing  the  helief  that  the 
Mandarin  was  instrumental  in  introducing  the  disease  among  us,  I  must  add  a  few 
more.  It  is  stated,  and  several  times  repeated,  by  Dr.  Jewell,  that,  as  far  as  has 
been  ascertained — and  the  strictest  inquiry,  we  are  told,  was  instituted  by  Dr. 
Gilbert,  the  port  physician — there  was  no  development  of  disease  of  a  malignant 
type  in  the  vicinity  of  where  this  vessel  lay,  either  before  or  during  the  time  of 
discharging  her  cargo.  In  another  place.  Dr.  Jewell  remarks:  ** Before  the  arrival 
of  the  Mandarin,  and  up  to  the  19th  of  July,  the  day  on  which  the  first  case  of 
fever  occurred,  the  vicinity  of  South  Street  and  the  wharf,  as  well  as  the  entire 
city,  enjoyed  its  usual  degree  of  health.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  epidemic  existed." 
Now,  as  regards  the  correctness  of  the  last  statement,  there  can  be  no  difference 
of  opinion ;  for  there  certainly  prevailed  no  epidemic  on  or  about  South  Street 
wbarf  prior  to  the  date  mentioned,  and  at  no  time  was  there  anything  of  the  sort 
in  the  city  at  large.  We  must  also  admit  that,  anterior  to  the  19th  of  July,  cases 
of  fever  deserving  the  name  of  malignant  or  yellow  were  not  reported  as  such  to 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  must  have  been  few  in  number.  But  that  the  case  of 
the  19th  was  the  first  that  occurred,  may  admit  of  some  doubt.  Indeed,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  such  was  not  the  fact,  and  that,  some  time  prior  to  the  19th, 
cases  did  occur  which  exhibited  many  of  the  characters  of  the  fever  about  to  pre- 
vail epidemically.  Of  one  case  I  am  positively  certain.  It  was  as  well  marked  as 
any  I  heard  of  or  saw  during  the  course  of  the  season,  presenting  the  peculiar 
headache  and  anxious  expression  of  countenaDce ;  the  frequent  and  contracted 
pulse,  80  common  during  the  stage  of  reaction ;  the  intense  burning  at  the  epi- 
gastrium ;  the  red,  contracted,  and  farred  tongue ;  the  chocolate,  claret-coloured, 
coffee-ground  discharge  from  the  stomach ;  the  tarry,  dark,  purplish,  bloody  stools ; 
the  jaundice;  the  bronzed  appearance  of  the  skin  a  few  hours  after  death:  and, 
on  the  third  and  fourth  day,  so  sudden  and  complete  a  cessation  of  all  the  bad 
symptoms,  and  so  remarkable  a  retention  or  return  of  muscular  strength,  as  to 
induce  the  physicians  to  regard  the  disease  as  effectually  mastered.  This  assem- 
blage of  phenomena,  so  strongly  characteristic  of  the  yellow  fever,  is  not  encoun- 
tered in  any  other  febrile  affection,  and  I  can  have  no  doubt  that,  were  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  case  inserted  in  the  same  monograph  with  those  of  other  cases  of 
undeniable  yellow  fever,  without  reference  to  the  time  at  which  it  occurred,  the 
individual  would  not  be  supposed  to  have  died  of  any  but  the  genuine  disease. 

The  conclusion  will  appear  the  more  natural  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  period  of  the  year  at  which  the  case  occurred  ;  the  high  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter at  the  time,  and  for  many  weeks  previous;  the  localities  the  patient  had 
visited,  and  the  circumstance  that,  but  a  few  days  after,  many  other  cases,  as 
regards  the  yellow  fever  nature  of  which  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion, 
showed  themselves  in  those  very  same  localities. 

15.  Another  and  very  strong  reason  for  doubting,  if  not  denying,  the  agoncy  of 
the  Mandarin  in  the  production  of  the  fever  of  last  year,  is  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance that  wo  are  called  upon  to  believe  that  an  epidemic  which  lasted — as  epi- 
demics of  yellow  fever  usually  do  here  and  in  other  parts  of  temperate  regiunh 

nearly  three  months,  was  thrust  upon  us  by  a  vessel  which  did  not  remain  in  port 
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more  than  a  week  after  the  discharge  of  her  cargo ;  which  is  jet  to  be  proved  to 
have  commanicated  the  disease  to  a  single  individual  who  visited  or  worked  on 
board  of  her,  and  which  is  admitted  by  all  parties  to  have  been  perfectly  innocuous 
after  she  left  Almond  Street.  In  a  word,  we  are  given  to  understand,  that  a  fever 
which  continued  to  prevful  a  very  long  while  after  a  vessel  left  the  wharf  where 
her  cargo  was  discharged,  was  nevertheless  introduced  among  us  by  that  vessel ; 
that  this  vessel  deposited  during  the  few  hours  she  remained  at  the  wharf  after 
she  was  emptied,  a  poisonous  agent  of  some  sort,  which  continued  to  thrive  and 
spread  its  baneful  effects,  after  the  departure  of  the  instrument  of  its  introduction ; 
and  that  the  latter,  after  making  the  fatal  deposit,  and  being  removed  from  the 
spot  it  had  helped  to  contaminate,  ceased  to  be  itself  a  focus  of  infection. 

The  occurrence,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  yellow  fever,  does  not  appear  to  be  pro- 
bable, and  would,  if  true,  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  result  of  former  expe- 
rience here,  and  in  many  places  where  the  disease  has  often  been  observed.  In 
all  other  instances  on  record,  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  and  virulence  of 
the  infection  on  board,  the  fever  disappeared  immediately  after  the  removal  of  the 
Tessel  that  had  brought  it;  or,  if  some  cases  continued  to  appear  after  her  depart- 
ure, they  soon  ceased  to  do  so,  and  were  found  to  occur  in  individuals  who  had 
been  exposed  to  the  infection  in  or  near  her,  and  in  whose  system  the  poison  had 
remained  in  a  latent  state.  In  all  instances  of  infected  ships,  the  disease  remains 
in  full  force  on  board  till  removed  through  means  of  a  thorough  expurgation,  or  till 
killed  by  the  agency  of  frost.  It  is  limited  to  the  vessel  itself,  or  its  immediate 
viciDity ;  it  does  not  extend  beyond ;  and  as  soon  as  the  floating  local  cause  of 
infection  is  removed,  the  disease  soon  stops  and  no  epidemic  ensues.  Such  has 
been  the  case  in  reference  to  the  ships  Hibbert,  Dasher,  Pyramus,  Pique,  Rattle- 
anake.  Scout,  Euriale,  Levant,  Peacock,  Blossom,  Vestal,  Bedford ;  such  has  been 
the  case  also  in  reference  to  the  steamers  Medway,  Conway,  Orinoco,  Magnalina, 
Panama,  Esk,  and  many  others  it  is  not  worth  while  to  enumerate. 

All  these  vessels  were  decidedly  infected ;  some  of  them  had  been  so  for  weeks  or 
months,  and  were  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  poison  ;  and  yet,  though  they 
were  admitted  into  heretofore  healthy  ports,  under  circumstances  of  atmosphere 
and  localities  the  most  favourable  for  the  introduction  of  the  disease,  if  that  intro- 
duction were  possible ;  though  individuals  labouring  under  the  fever,  or  its  effects, 
were  landed  and  received  into  hospital  wards,  and  though  the  freest  intercourse 
was  allowed,  no  evil  consequence  ensued.  No  one  took  the  fever,  unless  ho  went 
on  board  or  hovered  in  the  vicinity.  "  So,"  as  Dr.  Wilson,  a  coifipetent  authority 
on  such  matters,  remarks,  *'it  happens,  if  not  universally,  almost  universally. 
Nearly  every  man  who  joins  a  ship  in  such  a  condition  has  the  prevalent  disease 
sooner  or  later ;  but  no  number  of  persons  taken  from  such  a  ship,  labouring  under 
the  disease  in  any  stage,  or  in  any  force,  and  placed  in  a  situation  where  the 
disease  does  not  exist,  though  in  the  centre  of  a  mass  of  healthy  people,  can  excite 
it  in  a  single  instance."*  And  we  are  yet  to  learn  that,  after  the  departure  of 
those  vessels,  the  disease  broke  out  and  prevailed  epidemically. 

In  addition  to  what  precedes,  it  is  remarked,  by  importationists,  that  the  nu- 
merous instances  of  contagion  and  communication  of  yellow  fever  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  Europe,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  recorded  by  compe- 
tent and  unimpeachable  authorities,  must  be  regarded  as  lending  strong  support 
to  the  views  of  those  who  ascribe  to  the  disease  of  this  city  an  exotic  origin,  and 
consider  it  as  having  spread  by  contagion.    If  the  yellow  fever,  they  say,  can  in 

>  SutUtical  Report^  p.  110. 
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those  coantries  have  been  transmitted  from  some  other  phice ;  and  if,  when  once 
introduced  it  can  have  been  communicated  from  odc  individual  to  another,  there 
is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  such  may  and  must  have  been  the  case  here  also. 

The  introduction  of  the  fever  into  Martinique  by  the  Oriflamme,  towards  the  close 
of  the  17th  century,'  and  its  propagation  thence  to  St.  Domingo,  St  Croix  and 
other  islands ;'  its  introduction  from  Bulam  into  Grenada  in  1793 — an  event  so 
graphically  recorded  by  Ghisholm,'  Stuart^  and  Qordon  ;*  its  spread  from  that  to 
other  islands  during  the  same  year  and  the  succeeding,  as  well  as  its  propagation 
among  those  exposed  to  emanations  from  the  sick,  have  been  long  before  the  pro- 
fession, and  are  glaring  and  satisfactory  instances  of  the  existence  of  the  property 
contended  for.  The  appearance  of  the  fever  at  St.  Croix  in  1817,  as  mentioned  in 
Dr.  Stevens's  work  on  the  blood,  took  place  under  circumstances  which  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  transportable  character  of  the  disease.  Other  instanxses  in  the  West 
Indies  related  by  Warren  (p.  4),  Sir  W.  Pym  (p.  11),  Gillespie  (p.  48),  Moreau  de 
Jonn^s  (p.  181),  Bally  (pp.  404,  451),  Caillot  (p.  204),  (M'Grigor,  Sketches,  p.  227), 
Chisholm  {Manual^  p.  191),  are  to  the  same  purport.  So,  also,  the  introduction 
of  the  fever  into  Cadiz  in  1800  and  1819 ;  into  Barcelona  in  1821 ;  into  Gibraltar 
in  1804,  1813  and  1828 ;  and  into  Leghorn  in  1804 ;  as  well  as  its  propagation 
thence  to  the  neighbouring  cities  and  towns — Seville,  Medina  Sidonia,  Malaga, 
Antiguera,  La  Rambla,  Algesiras,  Carthagena,  Alic'ant,  Murcia — and  its  diffusion 
among  the  people  in  various  directions.  All  those  facts  which  are  recorded  by 
Berthe,  Arejula,  Caisergues,  Sir  James  Fellowes,  Sir  William  Pym,  Audouard, 
Bochoux,  Bally,  Gilpin,  Blane,  Vance,  Frazier,  Palloni,  Dufour,  must  carry  convic- 
tion to  all  unprejudiced  minds.  What  can  be  more  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
character  in  question  than  the  oft  mentioned  occurrence  on  board  the  English 
frigate  Hussar,  described  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  ;*  or  the  other  cases  of  similar 
nature  stated  by  the  same  high  authority,^  by  Caillot  (pp.  198,  202,  &o.).  Bally 
(p.  423),  K6raudren  (p.  18,  &c.),  Gillespie  (p.  31,  &c.),  Moreau  de  Jonnes  (p.  122). 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  fever  in  Boston,  in  1693,  from  Barbadoes 
and  Martinique  by  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Wheeler  ;  of  the  epidemics  of  Charles- 
ton, Augusta,  and  St.  Augustine,  in  1839,  as  adduced  by  Dr.  Strobell ;  of  those  of 
New  York  in  1791,  1798,  1805,  1822,  &c.,  as  described  by  Addoms,  Bayley,  Ho- 
sack,  McKnight,  and  Townsend  ;  of  New  Haven,  in  1794  (Munson  and  Currie)  ;  of 
Middletown,  in  1820  (Tully  and  Miner) ;  of  Providence,  in  1805  (Pardon  Bowen, 
and  Ilosack) ;  of  Perth  Amboy  (Hosack);  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (Gillespie) ;  of  St 
Mary's,  Geo.  (Sengrave) ;  of  Swedesborough  (College  of  Physicians) ;  of  Washing- 
ton, Miss.  (Monetto) ;  of  Washington,  La.  (Cooke) ;  and  more  particularly  of 
Ascension,  in  1823  (Blane) ;  and  of  Boa  Vista  in  1845  (McWilliams) — goes  far,  it 
is  said,  to  establish  similar  views;  and,  until  the  facts  on  which  it  is  based  have 
been  proved  to  be  unfounded,  it  must,  as  stated,  afford,  by  analogy,  ample  sup- 
port to  the  opinion  of  the  contagious  and  transportable  nature  of  the  yellow  fever 
of  this  city. 

It  would  be  an  endless  work,  and  one  of  supererogation,  to  pass  over  in  review 
all  the  epidemics — even  those  of  recent  date — to  which  the  importationists  appeal 
as  affording  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  their  views.    In  this  country,  Boston 

*  Nouveaux  Voyages  in  Am6rique,  i.  79. 

'  Moreau  de  Saint  M^rj,  Hist  de  St.  Domingue,  i.  701. 

•  An  Essay  on  the  Malignant  Pestil.  Fever,  «tc.,  i.  49. 

*  Med.  and  Ptiilos.  Register,  iii.  183. 

•  Appendix  to  Chisbolm'e  Letter  to  llaygartb,  p.  220. 
'  Diseases  of  Seamen,  p.  605  (3d  ed.  1807). 

^  Select  Dissertations,  ii.  141,  142. 
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MiddletowD,  Chatham,  New  Haven,  New  London,  Providenoe,  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, Wallaboat,  Perth  Amboy,  Wilmington  (Del.)*  Brandy  wine,  Baltimore,  Alexan- 
dria (Va.),  Norfolk,  Wilmington  (N.  C.)»  Charleston,  Savannah,  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  Natchez,  Washington  (Miss.),  Yicksbargh,  Orand  Qulf,  Rodney,  Memphis, 
Woodville,  Opeloosas,  Pensacola,  Key  West,  Qalveston,  Houston,  St.  Angustine, 
Washington  (La.),  and  some  scores  of  other  places,  have  been  visited  by  the  disease 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Some  of  these  have,  like  Philadelphia,  been  the  seat  of 
several  and  even  of  many  devastating  epidemics.  In  others,  the  disease  is  of  almost 
annual  occurrence;  and  in  nearly  all — whether  north  or  south  of  Mason's  line — 
and  at  every  recurrence  of  the  calamity,  the  origin  of  the  latter  has  been  ascribed 
by  some  to  the  arrival  of  an  individual  labouring  under,  or  convalescing  from  the 
disease ;  or  to  the  introduction  of  the  poison  by  ships,  clothes,  merchandise,  and 
the  like. 

But  while  such  are  the  sentiments  entertained  by  some  professional  men,  and 
by  a  larger  portion  of  the  public  at  large,  others — fully  as  competent — have  taken 
an  opposite  view  of  the  subject,  and  piled  up  facts  and  arguments  to  disprove  the 
idea  of  such  an  origin,  and  to  place  it  to  the  score  of  local  causes,  independent  of 
exotic  agencies.  Let  the  reader  open  the  annals  of  the  yellow  fever  in  this 
country,  and  he  will  find  that  while,  in  some  places,  as  Boston,  New  Haven,  Alexan- 
dria, Wilmington  (N.  C),  Brandy  wine,  Baltimore,  little  or  nothing  has  appeared 
in  print  calculated  to  make  us  believe  that  the  disease  was  regarded  by  any  one 
whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  respect,  as  due  to  the  introduction  of  an  exotic  poison ; 
while  in  others,  as  Mobile  and  Norfolk,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  in  regard  to 
recent  events,  ample  reasons  were  found  by  competent  inquirers  to  refer  the  early 
epidemics  to  the  agency  of  local  causes ;  and  while  again  in  a  few — as  Boston, 
Middletown,  Newport,  and  Chatham,  the  vessels  or  cargoes  to  which  the  disease 
was  traced  were  in  a  foul  condition,  and  evidently  contained  local  sources  of  in- 
fection ;  in  others,  the  statements  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  importation  is  based 
are  unfounded,  and  the  occurrences  adduced  incorrectly  explained.  In  some  in- 
stances the  vessel,  or  box,  or  trunk,  or  diseased  individual  accused,  has  either 
arrived  too  long  before,  or  too  long  after,  or  too  soon  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
fever,  to  allow  us  to  regard  them  as  the  agents  of  transmission.  In  some,  the 
inhabitants  have  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  very  same  supposed  sources 
of  communication  occasionally,  frequently,  or  even  annually — in  the  same  season 
too— without  suffering  from  the  occurrence.  In  not  a  few,  no  communication  can 
be  traced  between  the  individuals  first  affected  and  the  reputed  source  of  introduc- 
tion, while  others  who  have  had  such  communication  escape  altogether,  or  are 
attacked  too  long  after  to  have  received  the  disease  in  that  way. 

We  sometimes  find  that  the  fever  has  broken  out  almost  simultaneously  in  too 
many  spots,  and  these  at  too  great  a  distance  from  each  other,  to  induce  the  belief 
of  its  being  the  offspring  of  a  poison  introduced  from  abroad.  Sometimes,  we  find 
that  the  vessel  or  steamboat  accused  of  introducing  the  disease  was  in  a  clean  and 
healthy  condition,  and  had  no  one  sick  on  board ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  other 
vessels  or  boats — perchance  the  same — coming  from  infected  spots,  and  even  having 
cases  on  board,  have  stopped  and  discharged  cargo,  and  landed  their  healthy  and  sick 
passengers  and  crews  in  the  same  or  other  ports  without  communicating  the  disease. 
We  find  that  while  a  particular  epidemic  is  attributed  by  some  to  the  agency  of  a 
special  vessel,  or  boat,  or  box,  or  trunk,  or  to  the  arrival  of  an  individual,  the  same 
epidemic  is,  by  a  different  set,  attributed  to  some  other  mode  of  conveyance.  Again, 
we  find  that  the  localities  where  the  fever  was  supposed  to  have  been  introduced, 
as  well  as  the  meteoric  peculiarities  of  the  atmosphere,  were  generally,  if  not 
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always,  of  the  kind  that  have  heen  found  to  give  rise  to,  or  to  be  connected  with, 
the  prevalence  of  the  fever  under  circnmstanoes  where  it  would  have  been  impoe- 
Bible  to  attribute  it  to  a  foreign  contagion  or  ferment.  Again,  we  find  that  many 
of  the  places  where  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  were  supposed  to  have  arisen  from 
importation,  the  disease  prevails  occasionally — in  some  annually — in  a  sporadic 
form,  when  it  is  evidently  due  to  the  operation  of  local  causes. 

In  a  word,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  aforesaid  epidemics,  the  exotic  origin  of 
which  has  not  been,  or  cannot  be  disproved  on  grounds  of  the  most  satisfactory 
kind ;  or  at  least  be  rendered  more  than  doubtful.  I  cannot  too  strongly  recom- 
mend to  such  of  the  readers  as  may  be  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  small  degree  of 
confidence  to  which  the  accounts  extant  of  the  pretended  importation  of  yellow  fever, 
either  by  direct  contagion  or  by  fermentative  assimilation,  are  entitled,  the  able  ana- 
lysis of  the  epidemics  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  from  New  Orleans  to  Memphis, 
contained  in  the  second  and  posthumous  volume  of  the  late  Dr.  Drake's  great  work. 
A  perusal  of  that  volume  will  show  clearly  that  in  not  one  of  these  epidemics  has 
a  case  of  importation  been  made  out.  Of  those  that  have  occurred  since  the  time 
of  Dr.  D.'s  inquiries,  nothing  has  been  said  calculated  to  show  that  they  were  the 
offspring  of  other  than  local  causes.  To  Dr.  Fenner,  and  a  few  others,  credit  is 
due  for  having  shown  that  in  1846,  1847,  and  1853,  the  disease  sprang  up  in  New 
Orleans,  and  had  spread  more  or  loss  extensively  before  the  arrival  of  any  of  the 
Tcssels  by  which  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  introduced:  while,  in  other  places 
along  the  Mississippi,  or  the  Louisiana  Lakes,  or  in  Mobile,  Galveston,  &c.,  the 
disease  does  not  appear  to  have  arisen  lately  from  the  operation  of  morbid  influ- 
ences differing  from  those  to  which  attacks  of  it  in  former  days  were  recognised 
to  be  due. 

Pass  we  now  to  Europe,  we  find  that  the  yellow  fever,  which  has  prevailed  at 
various  periods  at  Cadiz,  Xeres,  Seville,  Malaga,  Barcelona,  Carthagena,  and  other 
towns  of  Spain  ;  at  Gibraltar,  at  the  Marseilles  Lazaretto,  and  at  Leghorn,  have, 
in  like  manner,  been  ascribed  to  importation,  either  from  tropical  regions  or  an 
infected  neighbouring  place,  which  itself  had  derived  it  from  a  different  locality. 
But  there,  also,  the  exotic  origin  of  the  disease,  though  more  generally  believed, 
has  met  with  a  decided  opposition,  and  contrary  views  have  been  advocated  with 
undeniable  success.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  in  reference  to  the  occurrences  of  those  periods  of  calamity;  neither  shall 
I  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  divscase  broke  out  and 
spread,  or  point  out  the  unfounded  nature  of  many  of  the  facts  adduced,  or  the 
erroneous  inference  drawn  from  the  true  ones  by  the  advocates  of  importation 
relative  to  the  epidemics  of  Spain.  The  details  would  occupy  more  space  and 
time  than  can  be  spared  on  the  present  occasion.  Besides,  in  doing  so,  I  should 
only  repeat  what  has  been  done  by  O'llalloran,  Doughty,  R.  Jackson,  Costa, 
Lassis,  Piguilem,  C.  Maclean,  Rochoux,  and  other  writers,  and  especially  by  one 
whose  investigations  on  the  subject  before  us,  in  the  old  and  new  world,  are 
well  known  and  duly  appreciated  here  and  elsewhere,  the  late  l>r.  Chervin. 
Following,  step  by  step,  the  French  Commissioners  sent  to  Barcelona  in  1821, 
Bally,  Francois,  and  Pariset — those  great  champions  of  contagion — not  only  in 
and  about  tliat  ill-fated  city,  but  also  throughout  every  part  of  Spain,  where 
events  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  importation  and  contagion  were  said  to  have 
occurred,  and  collecting,  everywhere,  facts  relative  to  the  antecedent  epidemics  of 
that  country,  he  amassed  an  immense  series  of  unimpeachable  documents  which 
completely  demolished  the  fabric  which  those  Commissioners  had  so  pompously 
raised,  and  placed  in  bolder  relief  than  bad  been  done  before  on  the  continent — 
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judging  fVoin  the  eonolasions  adopted  but  a  few  yean  before,  by  the  highest 
scieDiffio  tribmial  of  France' — the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  non-contagion  and  non- 
importation. "  Obserre/'  as  is  remarked  by  an-impartial  writer,  in  regard  to  this 
last  subject  (the  error  of  attributing  to  contagion  and  importation  what  should  be 
referred  to  local  causes),  "what  occurred  respecting  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of 
1821  in  the  unfortunate  city  of  Barcelona.  Read  the  work  of  the  French  Can- 
mission  appointed  to  investigate  that  epidemic,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  yea 
(admitting  as  true  the  statements  therein  contained)  not  to  subscribe  to  the  eziet^ 
ence  of  contagion  (and,  I  add,  importation).  But  afterwards — when  you  haw 
read  the  precious  documents  which  Dr.  Chervin  collected  with  a  degree  of  leal 
and  patience  truly  admirable,  you  will  be  convinced  that  the  circumstances  which 
induced  you  to  share  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  commissioners  are  anything 
but  conclusive.  Henceforward,  those  ideas  will  be  effaced  from  your  mind  like  a 
vain  dream ;  and,  pressed  on  every  side  by  the  evidence  of  observation,  you  will  be 
compelled  to  attribute  to  local  infection  those  circumstances  which,  misled  by  ia- 
aocurate  statements,  you  had  placed  to  the  account  of  contagion."' 

The  same  results  have  attended  the  analysis  of  the  occurrences  at  Gibraltar  in 
1800,  1804,  1810,  1813,  1814,  and  1828,  on  all  of  which  occasions  the  disease  pre- 
vailed extensively,  as  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  perceive  on  consulting  the  writings 
of  Bancroft,  Fraser,  Gillkrest,  P.  Wilson,  Chervin,  Amiel,  T.  Smith,  and  Howell, 
while  the  whole  story  of  the  introduction  of  the  fever  at  Leghorn  in  1804  crum- 
bles to  pieces  when  made  the  subject  of  close  scrutiny. 

Need  I  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  instances  of  the  supposed  introduction 
of  the  fever  in  tropical  cities  and  towns  ?  The  histories  of  these,  whether  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  in  the  West  Indies,  or  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  are  not 
wanting  in  accounts  of  such  transmissions,  by  medical  writers  and  travellers,  from 
the  earliest  records  to  the  present  day.  But,  in  opposition  to  them,  and  in  favour 
of  the  local  origin  of  the  disease  on  all  the  occasions  in  question,  and  on  hundreds 
of  others  that  could  be  mentioned,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  small  amount 
of  proofs  with  which  the  advocates  of  importation  are  apt  to  be  satisfied.  Let  any 
one  open  the  works  of  Dr.  H.  Warren,  of  Father  Labat,  of  Father  Da  Tertre,  of 
Rochefort  and  Trapham,  and  weigh  what  they  have  said  respecting  the  importi^ 
tion  of  the  fever  into  Barbadoes  from  Marseilles  at  one  time  and  Syria  at  another; 
into  St.  Domingo  from  the  Coast  of  Africa ;  into  Martinique  from  Brazil;  into  Gua- 
daloupe  from  La  Rochelle,  and  into  Jamaica  from  Panama,  and  he  will  feel  but 
little  reason  to  look  with  a  favourable  eye  on  the  statements  and  surmises  of 
those  early  writers.  Let  him,  coming  down  to  a  later  period,  examine  the  writ- 
ings of  Pym,  Moreau  de  Jonn^s,  Bertulus,  K^raudren,  and  Blane,  and  consult, 
at  the  same  time,  the  rebutting  statements  of  Jackson,  Ferguson,  H.  McLean, 
Imray,  Musgrave,  Blair,  Lefort,  Humboldt,  and  Bancroft,  and  he  will  acknowledge 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  devote  time  and  space  to  an  examination  of  the  supposed 
instances  of  transmission  of  the  disease  recorded  by  the  former. 

Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  all  the  outbreaks  of  the  fever  in  tropical 
regions  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  have  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
by  the  morbific  influence  of  local  causes ;  that,  in  numerous  instances,  the  disease 
has  undeniably  arisen  without  the  possibility  of  tracing  it  to  the  introduction  of  an 
exotic  poison ;  that,  in  hundreds  of  others,  the  freest  intercourse  between  infected 
and  healthy  localities  has  been  maintained  without  the  least  injury  to  the  latter ; 
that  the  disease  shows  itself  annually,  and  almost  all  the  year  round,  in  a  spo- 

^  DopnytreD,  Rapport  fur  le  M^moire  de  M.  Coita,  p.  205. 

*  BouillMid,  Art  Contagion,  Diet,  de  M6d.  et  de  Ghir.  Pratiqae,  vol.  v. 
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m^  Ibmiy  in  niOit  tro|doal  eitiet  and  towni,  and  iiuij»  theraforep  b«  admittad  to 
Msume  the  opidAniio  garb  withoat  ite  being  noeenary  to  hnte  reooime  to  an  im- 
ported  poison,  or  en  MdmilntiTe  ferment;  and,  ilnallj,  that  ali  the  attempti  that 
luiTe  been  mador-whether  at  Sierra  Iieone  and  other  parti  ci  the  AiHean  eoaet, 
In  the  Weet  In^ea,  on  the  ooaet  of  South  Ameriea,  to  eetablish  the  doetrine  of 
Importation,  have  aignallj  fiuled.  From  tlui  I  do  not  ezeept  the  ao  often  men- 
tioned epidenuoe  of  BoaVieta  in  1845,  and  of  Aaoeneion  in  1828;  Ibr,  after  a  eare- 
flil  examination  of  ali  the  pnblioationa  that  iiaTO  i^ppeared  on  the  inlgeetk  I  do 
Boi  peroeife  anj  reason  Ibr  oonneeting  thoee  erenta  tdth  the  arrital  of  the  Bolair 
in  the  former  island,  and  of  tlie  Bann  in  the  latter.  And  eertainlj  thoee  who  foel 
Bodispoeiticm  to  beliete  in  the  agenoy  bf  thoee  Teeeeli  in  the  eaeee  in  qoeetion^ 
two  of  the  moat  planaible  addooed  by  importationieti  ean  have  little  hedtation 
in  r^eoting  the  leai  important  onee  whieh,  from  time  to  time,  ha?e  been  pra- 
■anted  to  onr  notioe.  On  the  enljeet  of  the  foier  of  Boa  Vieta^  the  reader,  eoriiMia 
In  iooh  matteni,  ia  reforred  to  the  Report  and  lato  work  of  Br.  King^  and  to  the 
aeoond  Beport  on  Qoarantine  by  the  General  Board  of  Health  of  London  (185S). 
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Buboes  i.  252 

Bu£fy  coat  of  blood  often  absent         i.  165 


Cadis       i.  108,  187 ;  ii.  105,  881,  889,  886 
fever  not  imported  ii.  459 

Calomel,  as  a  purge  ii.  656 

Capsicum  ii.  704 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  ii.  706 

Carbonates  L  250 

Carpologie  i.  881 

Carthagena  ii.  859 

Cause,  efficient  ii.  189 

wafted  by  the  wind  ii.  540 

Causes,  compared  with  yellow  fever   i.  577 
Cerebro-spinal  organs,  morbid  ana- 
tomy of  i.  887 


fbter  L408 

Ghttaetw  eC  6nref  wwrae  ia  seaM 

parte  of  aa  iafiwted  diatiiet  H.  862 

Chareeal  ii.  728 

Ghaiieetoa       i.  76*  92,  07, 102;  iL  80,  81 
106, 120, 168»  108,  887,  866, 
87«;  406^  418 
Chemiealeompositimefbla^veniit  L  814 
Chills  in  yellow  fsrer  L  162 

often  abeeat  L  164 

(Siariestoa,  Hrraria  L49 

Chleiato  of  potaah  iL  681 

Ghlorofona  iL  688 

CSiolera,  oompared  wi^  ytllow  Ibver  L  676 
Cifwilatoiy  ^ystaai,  eeiid6tiea  of  L  167 
CSreamftiss,  elfooto  of  iL  00 

Ciaehona  iL  711 

Classifleatioa  of  the  yitShw  fb?ar  L  121 
Ohaato  of  PhDadek^  L  8S 

Ooagaiatiea  of  bleed,  dslMft  L  KB 

tardy  L 164 

Cold  bath  ft.  6B7 

effseto  of,  as  eaaao  M.  87 

CM  sheet  fiU  680 

Gold  water,  ej^temaUy  eopBed  &.  686 

in  what  form  useAu  iL  687 

Colofatioa  of  ISmw  L  868 

of  the  eyes  L  854 

CsBBa  and  etiHpeiV  M  pragiMtlo  dga  L486 
GoaipHeations  of  yellow  Jvfar  L  487 

Geaipositioa,.ohaa^kM»  oCMiMVMitL  814 
Congestive  form  L  140 

Coaneotion  of  morbid  ehaages  with 

symptoms  L  408 

Contagion  differs  from  Infection  ii.  192 

of  yellow  fever,  history  of  ii.  106 

facts  and  argumente  in  &vour 

of  ii.  206 

numerous  advocates  ii.  206 

changes  in  favour  of  that  belief  it  207 

disease  different  from  ordinary 

bilious  remittent  ii.  209 

irregular  in  the  period  of  occur- 
rence ii.  210 

oommences  in  seaports  iL  218 

prevails  sometimes  in  seasons 
not  marked  by  anything  pe- 
culiar in  atmosphere,  &c.        ii.  214 

appears  often  in  seasons  other- 
wise healthy  U.  215 

communicated    by  individuals, 

merchandise,  &c.  ii.  217 

communicated  out  of  the  in- 
fected district  ii.  218 

disease  guarded  against  by  qu^ 

rantines  and  seclusion  ii.  221 

distant  places  remain  free  ii.  223 

after  the  first  cases,  there  is  a 
pause  iL  224 

proved  by  protection  afforded 

by  ottack  ii.  226 

visitations  here  coincide  with 
occurrences  in  tropical  re- 
gions ii.  226 

disease  did  not  prevail  in  this 
country  during  embargo,  war  iL  227 


Conlii 


oontlDgcnt 


Ingion 


ConTiilesceiicc,  geoerallf  ihott  l 

tomeliuiea  turd;  I 

pheDomenon  manifeBteJ  daring 

pratTHCteil  coDTftleBceuce  i 

treilmeat  of  ii 

CoDieniioD  from  contsgioDiBm  Dmna- 

ConvuliuoDS  i 

as  prognoatic  ligD  i 

CmI  ur  ii 

Coativ«ne*s  i 

CouDtf  nance,  expression  of  i 


Coume  or  the  disease  desultoTy 
Creaaute 
Critical  dajB 
Croton  oil 


Dark  colour  of  the  blood 
Daabcr,  sliip,  feier  on  board 


Dominlw  ti.  82S,  i 

Doniitierm,  tliip.  eommnDlcate  the 

ferer  at  Port  du  Paaiaga  iL  i 

Drinks  ii.  t 

Drouftbt  often  accompanies  Mckneaa  ii.  I 
UlTncsa,  ottsn  iDJorioiu  ii.  1 

Dryness  of  skin  i.  1 

Dev  point  ii.  1 

Duralion  of  tbe  diseaoe  i.  4 

«.H  sign  of  prognosis  I.  i 


Ears,  betiinfThB|;eB  from 

Earth,  nptuniing  of,  iigurions 

Ecchjmoaia 

Eclair,  abip,  fcTcr  on  board 

Effects  of  niiibt  nir 

Ktlioii'iit  iiii'J  immeJinle  cauaa 


Kmelics,  used  bj  bi 
□ot  safe 
oircum  stances 


e  pbjBiuana      ii 
n  which    thej 


TfgeUbiB 

ii.  611 

form 

Degeneration,  molecular,  of  heart 

103-3 

Epidemic  of  Philadelphia  in  1690 

Delaware,  ship,  feTer  on  board 

Ii.  4-24 

i.  44; 

Delirium 

i.  37a 

1741                                   i.  65: 

f^eqaency  of 

i.  878 

1747                                   i.  59; 

I  87e 

1762                                   i.  61 ; 

assumes  TsHouB  forma 

i.  376 

1703                                   i.  64 ; 

as  prognoBUo  sign 

1.485 

1704 

Demcrarn 

ii.  186 

1797                                   i.  78; 

Dcnominnlions  of  Hie  disease 

i.  116 

1798                                   i.  82; 

DcBcHpliDn,  ct'iiT"!-  of  tbe  fcTor 

i.  129 

1799                                   L88; 

Desultor;  caurae  of  tbe  disease 

ii.  6fi6 

1802 

DiagDuris 

i.  664 

1803 

oowpared  with  plague 

i.666 

1806                               i.  97; 

cholera 

1.  676 

1810                                     1.   102; 

canacB 

i.  677 

1820                                 1.  108; 

lyphoid 

i.  679 

1868                                 L  110; 

sweating  fe.er 

i.  680 

Epidemic,  influence  bit  b;  all  ei. 

rei spuing  fever 

i.  682 

bilious  remittent  feTer 

i.  687 

eonslitudon  of  atmoBpher* 

1.589 

Epistaxis 

not  the  same 

i.  590 

ii.  669 

]ir..i'nj»tio  signs  of 

none  bul  mild  ones,  and  in  cer- 

Erucl..li,.iiS 

tain  cases  uHeful 

ii.  671 

Erufitious.  miliary 

eases  in  which  they  are  nBafuI 

ii.  671 

El  her.  sulpiiuric,  use  of 

Diet 

ii.  726 

Euryale.  fever  on  board  th» 

KTucustiuiiB,  alvine 

of 

f.  264 

immodfratc.  effecla  Of 

Disease  of  a  single  regular  pannyHU  f.  429 

Ksi-rcln,  elTi'ctJ.if 

of  Philadelphia 

L    48 

>:j<'mptiou  f.l  i^ume  loMUtiee  during 

District    infected,    somelimea   oon 

the  existence  of  the  diaBBM  in  the 

nned  within  narrow  bounds 

ii.  820 

vicinity 

iL882 

used  in  congestive  eases  ii 

Emigration,  effects  of  stopping  the 

disease,  ii 

Emotions,  their  influence 
Etiemata,  when  useful  ii 

Enterprise,  brig,  fever  on  board  ii 

Eplieineml    grade    of    inflammatory 


Bxpnrnlka,  dbeU  of,  pmm  looal 

origin  IL  «8 

■xlMSMl  appligBlleu  U.  686 

of  eoU  watm,  «Iim  uoAil  11.  690 

■drmltiM,  pdB  in  tka  1.  846 

Bjw,  haaorriuCH  Amh  L  109 

oolontlon  of  tte  L  SM 

•tnU  oi;  H  progwNtie  dgn  L  481 


oolormtUtt  of  tfao 

Rtigue,  pffpcisof 
lly  cnniJiliniior  Uia  IItot 
Xermvutulion,  lootrluB  of 


Tovar,  yellow,  oonnootlm  of  lU  eo- 

eomaea  with  Imiudatlooi       U.  411 
Donneatton  of,  with  the  ooonr- 
rwMoof  InrfoflTM 

doof  not  occnr  onlj  in  owporto 

local  ill  ita  habiiiiicu 

not  oomiDUnlcalciJ  by  IbmltM 

origin  anbuanlHir  sliijM 

irliea  iai|iaTta- 


11.  412 
1L414 
U.  824 
lL6ie 
U.421 

U.46e 


same  eier^wbere 
Krea,  uimneclioD  of  iHrgo,  with  tha 

aaourreaec  of  fevt-r  II.  412 

Plnlditynftke  bland  1.165 

Fomitvs,  ftvernntcommaDlcatedbj,  li.  516 

PoJin.fl.i.ippetirp  i.  140 

of  the  disMue,  iDflammatory  i.  IHii 

Fraqueiic; of  pulM  i.  IHM 

Fvngi  ii.  687 

Furuncles  i.  250 


Qall-bUiIder,  morbid  aoatomjof         1.  1 
OaWri-lou  1.  40,  187,  i 

OnDK'ionie  B;Bteni,  morbid  anatomf 

of  i.  J 

Ganf^ne  of  skiu  i.  i 

Gaogmphical  range  i.  1 

Germs,  nrfcunio  ii.  i 

Oontn,  influence  of  ii 

Glbraliiir         i.  187:  li,  183.  839,  S&T,  : 
Omlo.  iriild,  of  ioflAmmtitor;  form 
epiiemerol,   of  i~" 


adynamic  i.  1 

apnplectio  I.  1 

wnlking  1.  1 

Grand  jculf  1.  1 

Green,  xhip.  ferer  on  board  ii.  4 

Orenndn.  epidemic  of,  in  1798     11.  S97,  t 
Oronnd.  made,  influence  of.  In  the 

prnilnolion  of  (be  foTor  ii.  4 

Gnwlnloiipe  11.  200,  S82,  4 

Oame,  lieinarrhage  f^m  L  1 


Habitat  of  Tellowfbwlaeal     * 

fi.SM 

fl.  rai 

Read,  F«Io'in"tfa;  ' 

LB4S 

IL   90 

Md  hnnMilj  embUMdnot  Ml* 

eauae 

lLl«r 

Htart,  MotUd  buIobt  ef 

Lm 

1.  im 

L  190 

IVeqaenoj  of 

LlBl 

1.192 

Infloanot  of 

1.  19S 

LI9S 

thnnaklQ 

L194 

1.  194 

gnme.  tongu,  and  month    L  19B 

&noea.phH7<«,«nd<M 

phagu. 

1.196 

*7** 

1.  19B 

ear* 

Lirn 

atomaoh 

L19S 

bowdi  and  anu 

LIOO 

pnito-qrUary  orpna 

i200 

ntotoi 

L201 

lunga 

1.201 

Internal 

•cebTmoali 

muacniar 

a*  progDOBtii:  eign 
llibbcrt,  ship,  feTor  on  bi 
Hiccup  1 

Hiitnrr.  i-iitW,  nf  yellow  ferer  i 

flornet.  ship,'  h'ver  nn  board  11 

Ilo'^piinli'.  (pvrr  iiMi  communiealed in  ii 
Hni  foot-hutli- 
Humiditj  as  cause 

not  sole  cauee 

and  heat  combined  not  elficient 


I.  S 


sot.  216 

L20« 

i.  208 
i.  491 
ii.  4^)3 
i.  259 
i.  47 
H.  42B 
498 
ii.  073 
ii.  IRQ 
ii.  130 

ii.  16T 
ii.  166 


ii.  189 

ImporlaliondisproTedinNewOrleaae  ii.  46T 

in  Mobile 

Ji.  456 

TeiM 

li.  4-'>S 

Cadii 

ii.  459 

Barcelonii 

ti.  460 

Medina  Sidonia 

ii.  461 

Urandywine  riUage 

ii.  4H2 

Selma 

ii.  462 

Hemphi. 

li.  408 

Augusta 

ii.  41'^ 

OKTinnah 

li.  466 

acribed  within  nrj  nam 

rlimita 

U.S29 
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Infectaon,  doctrine  of,  long  admitted 

as  regards  yellow  fexer  ii.  598 

differs  from  contagion  ii.  192 

doctrine  of  ii.  694 

Inflammatory  form  i.  136 

Influence,  epidemic,  felt  by  all  ii.  811 

Ingesta,  their  influence  ii.    77 

Injections  ii.  696 

Incubation  i.  506 

Intemperance,  its  influence  ii.    77 
Intense  grade  of  inflammatory  form    i.  186 

Intermuscular  hemorrhaged  i.  203 

Intestines,  morbid  anatomy  of  i.  898 

invaginations  of  i.  899 

Introduction,  mode  of,  of  poison  ii.  589 

IntussufHseptions  of  intestines  1.  899 
Inundations,  connection  of,  with  the 

occurrence  of  feyer  ii.  411 

Invasion,  mode  of,  of  the  fever  i.  161 

Iron,  muriated  tincture  of  ii.  722 

Irritability  of  stomach  i.  264 


Jactitation 

i.  368 

Jamaica,  early  epidemics  of                  i.    47 
referred  to                            ii.  393.  401 

Jaundice 

i.  220 

not  peculiar  to  yellow  fever 
often  absent 

i.  220 
i.  224 

yaries  in  respect  to  frequency 
less  frequent  in  those  that  re- 

i. 226 

cover 

i.  226 

yaries  in  respect  to  hue 
period  at  which  it  appears 
when  first  seen 

i.  229 
i.  230 
i.  231 

penetrates  deeply 
duration  of  the 

i.  232 
i.  233 

regarded  as  sign  of  danger 
supposed  caused  by  bilious  ad- 
mixture 

i.  233 
i.  238 

supposed,  also,   to  depend  on 
condition  of  blood  in  capilla- 

ries 

i.  240 

traced  to  both  causes 

I  244 

as  prognostic  sign 

i.  480 

E 


Kensington 
Key  West 


i.  81,  84 
u.  891 


Leghorn 

Levant,  ship,  fever  on  board 
Light,  as  cause 
Ligneous  decomposition 
Lime  soil,  agency  of 
water 


i.  187,  889 
u.  427 
ii.  Ill 

ii.  612,  618 
ii.  621 
ii.  680 


Liver,  bronze  colour  of,  in  remittents  i.  610 
morbid  anatomy  of  i.  401 

fatty  condition  of  i.  404 

livid  spots  i.  247 


Local  origin  proved  by  oecnrrence  of 

the  fever  on  shipboard  ii.  421 

proved  by  beneficial  effects  of 


expurgation 
Loins,  pain  in  the 
Low    and    impure    localities 

visited  by  the  disease 
Lungs,  hemorrhage  from 
morbid  anatomy  of 


M 


more 


ii.  468 
i.  844 

ii.  369 
i.  201 
1.891 


ii.  428 


ii.  409 

ii.  308 
i.    48 


Macedonia,  ftrigate,  fever  on  board 
Made  ground,  influence  of,  in  the 

production  of  the  fever 
Malignancy  of  the  disease  increased 
by  continuance  of  residence  in  in- 
fected localities 
Martinique,  early  epidemic  of 

referred  to  ii.  29,  177,  398 

Means  useful  to  limit  the  spread  of 

the  disease  ii.  747 

Medina  Sidonia,  fever  not  imported    ii.  461 
Melambo  ii.  726 

Memphis  ii.  806,  463 

fever  of,  local  origin  there  ii.  403 

Merchandise,  fever  communicated  by  ii.  217 
Mercury  much  used  ii.  659 

objected  to  by  many  ii.  664 

Metaptosis  or  stadium  of  yellow  feyer  i.  42(» 
Meteorological  states,  disease  under 

the  influence  of  ii.  277 

Microscopical  appearance  of  the  blood  i.  170 
appearance  of  black  vomit  i.  316 

Mild  grade  of  inflammatory  form         i.  138 
Miliary  eruptions  i.  260 

Mobile  i.  103,  110,  ii.  181,  880,  408 

fever  originates  in,  without  im- 
portation ii.  456 
Mode  of  invasion  i.  161 
of  action   and   introduction  of 

efficient  cause  ii  689 

of  prevention  of  the  disease        ii.  732 

Moisture  of  skin  i.  211 

Molecular  degeneration  of  the  heart  i.  192-4] 

Moral  treatment  ii.  726 

Mortality  i.  613 

in  Philadelphia  i.  616 

yaries  in  different  seasons  i.  624 

varies  in  different  parts  of  city    i.  526 

yaries   in  different  periods  of 

same  season  i.  626 

in  tropical  regions  i.  580 

in  Europe  i.  584 

in  various  parts  of  United  States  i.  588 

Moxa  ii.  702 

Muscular  power,  state  of  i.  867 


N 


Natchei  i.  102,  110,  187;  iL  104,  179 

Nature  of  yellow  fever  poison  ii.  680 

Nausea  i.  264 

Nervous  system,  condition  of  the        1.  872 
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Nev  OflMuii,  ftiptr  net  inparM       IL  467 

tvfemd  to         L  102, 108, 110, 187  ; 
iL  aO,  107, 160, 180,  866,  864,  880, 

407,  411 
New  Tork         L  76,  02,  04,  07, 108, 187; 
ti.  104,  827,  886,  847,  864,  868,  874 
Might  air,  l>ftd  effects  of  IL  668 

Nitrate  of  nlver  IL  678 

Kon-oontagioii  it  286 

ori^  of  the  belief  ii.  287 

doetrine  of,  old  iL  248 

oo&yerriona  from  oontag^cmisBi 
nameioiia  iL  262 

opporite  eoDTenioiis  ean  ezer- 
eise  little  inflaenee  iL  268 

the  diaease  appeara  at  deter- 
minate perioda  of  the  year     iL  268 

the  dleeaae  not  appearing  an- 
noallj,  no  proof  of  contagion  iL  270 

contagions  diseases  not  so  regu- 
lar as  to  period  of  ontfareak, 
duration,  ftc.  iL  272 

disease  beoomes  milder  1^  een- 
tinoance  iL  276 

disease  under  inflnenee  of  me- 
teorologioal  states,  &e.  IL  277 

associated  with  pretalenee  of 
malarial  diseases  IL  277 

ab8<Mrbs  other  diseases  it  281 

contagions  diseases  do  not  do  so  iL  288 

appnudmates  in  this  to  non- 
contagions  febrile  diseases     iL  288 

disease  is  odc  of  hot  climates, 
and  is  arrested  by  fh>st  ii.  288 

its  preTalence  influenced  by  at- 
mospheric yicisbitudes  ii.  801 

its  preTalence  in  tropical  re- 
gions coinciding  with  its  oc- 
currence, no  proof  of  conta- 
gion and  importation  ii.  304 

exemption  of  some  parts  when 
it  prevails  anywhere,  no  proof 
of  contagion  ii.  806 

malignancy  increased  by  conti- 
nuance of  residence  ii.  808 

epidemic  influence  felt  by  all       ii.  811 

often  preceded,  &c.,  by  pheno- 
mena in  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  ii.  814 

system  becomes  inured  to  the 
effect  of  the  efficient  cause     ii.  821 

local  in  its  habitations  ii.  824 

area  of  sickly  locality  some- 
times very  circumscribed        ii.  829 

not  communicated  beyond  in- 
fected district  iL  882 

not  communicated  in  the  coun- 
try ii.  835 

effects  of  emigration  ii.  846 

disease  taken  by  visiting  the 
infected  locality,  though  sick 
avoided  ii.  850 

Norfolk  i.  92,  110,  187;  ii.  179,  878 

Nose,  hemorrhage  fW)m  i.  194 

Not  communicated  to  neighbouring 
towns  U.  474 


Not  traimBlsrfble  fai  hospitals         ^  H.  40S 
Not  oommnnleaied  bj  fomltea  iL  615 


Occupations,  proftsrioual,  effects  of    IL  84 

Odour  of  cutaneous  snrfhce  L  218 

of  breath,  as  urognostic  sign      L  601 

CBsophagus,  mofhia  anatomy  of         L  808 

Oil,eroton  IL  668 

oUto  ii.  668^  724 

OUto  dl,  as  a  purgatiTt  Ii.  658 

Opium  IL688 

in  what  oassi  admiasibia  IL  688 

not  genarailj  safli  fi.  684 

not  n^Jnrious  in  all  saasoni        IL  685 

use  as  »  stimulant  IL  707 

In  congettiTe  eaaaa  IL  708 

Organic  germs  IL  687 

Ornsinates  in  low,  and  in  or  near  im-    . 

pure  localities  IL  860 


Pain 

L841 

In  the  head 

L842 

lolne 

L844 

extremities 

L846 

stomal  and  bowels 

L847 

aa  prognoatic  sign 

L488 

Parotitis  and  buboes 

L252 

Paroxysm,  yellow  fbrer  is  a  disease 

of  a  single  i.  429 
Passions  and  emotions,  their  influ- 
ence ii.    69 
Pathological  anatomy  of  yellow  feyer  i.  883 
of  brain  i.  887 
spinal  marrow  L  389 
ganglionic  system  i.  890 
lungs  L  891 
heart  i.  392 
stomach  i.  894 
cesophagus  i.  398 
intestines  i.  398 
gall-bladder  i.  400 
liver  i.  401 
fatty  condition  of  liver  i.  404 
bladder  i.  407 
spleen  i.  407 
Pathology  of  yellow  fever  i.  546 
Percepta,  their  etiological  agency  ii.    69 
Period  of  year  at  which  disease  ap- 
pears, determinate  ii.  268 
of  epidemic  appearance,  irregu- 
lar ii.  210 
Personal  prophylaxis  ii.  756 
Peruvian  bark  ii.  711 
Petechia                                        i.  208,  246 
Philadelphia,  topography  of  i.    17 
climate  of  L    32 
population  of  i.    40 
diseases  of  i.    43 
Phlegmonous  abscesses  i.  251 
Pimples  L  240 
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Plague,  ooxnparison  of,  with  yellow 

fercr  i. 

Point,  dew  ii. 

Poison,  nature  of  yellow  foTer  iL 

mode  of  action,  and  manner  of 

introduction  IL 

of  yellow  fever,  effecta  of,  re- 
aemble  those  of  other  poison, 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mine- 
ral 
ti  yellow  fever,  effects  of,  imi- 
tated by  injection  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matterin blood- 
vessels 
of  yellow  fever,  not  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  other  mala- 
rial fevers 
Population  of  Philadelphia 
Power,  muscular,  state  of 

of  vision,  as  prognostic  sign 
Preface 
Premonitions 
Pressure,  atmospheric 
Prevention,  mode  of 

of  the  disease 
Professional  occupations,  effects  of 
Prognosis 

based  on  age,  sex,  &o. 
absence  of  bad  signs 
mode  of  progression 
duratioQ  of  case 
remissions 
rigors 
jauudice 
eyes 

face  and  countenance 
pain 
delirium 
coma,  stupor 
convulsions 
tetanic  rigidity 
singultus 

agitation,  restlessness 
power  of  vision 
sleep 

vertigo  and  syncope 
pulse 

hemorrhnges 
stomach,  state  of 
bowels 
tongue 
thirnt 
respiration 
odour  of  breath 
skin,  state  of 
urine 
strength 
Progression,    mode  of,  as    sign   of 

prognosis 
Prophylaxis  of  the  disease 

personal 
Protective  effects  of  one  attack  sup- 
posed to  be  proof  of  contagion 
Providence  (R.  I.)      i.  92,  97 ;  ii.  328, 
Public  prophylaxis 
Pulse,  strength  nf 
frequency  of 


565 
167 
680 

589 


iL  697 


iL697 


u.  604- 

i.  40 

i.  8G7 

i.  488 

i.   v 

i.  147 

u.  124 

ii.  732 

ii.  753 

ii.  84 

i.  477 

i.  478 

i.  479 

i.  479 

i.  479 

i.  480 

i.  480 

i.  480 

i.  481 

i.  482 

i.  483 

i.  485 

i.  480 

i.  486 

i.  487 

L487 

i.  488 

l488 

L488 

i.  489 

i.  489 

i.  491 

i.  495 

i.  497 

i.  498 

i.  499 

1.600 

i.  601 

i.  601 

i.  503 

i.  504 

i.  479 

u.  781 

it  756 

ii.  225 

18,  370 

ii.  732 

i.  178 

L188 

Poise — contin  utd, 

as  prognostic  sign  i.  480 
Purgatives,  very  generally  used  ii.  661 
when  more  particolariy  use- 
ful ii.  654-6 
calomel  as  such  ii.  656 
croton  oil  as  a  ii  658 
olive  oil  as  a  ii.  658 
Purification,  method  of  ii.  751 
Pustules  i.  240 
Pyramus,  frigate,  fever  on  board  ii.  435 


Q 


Quarantine,  objects  for  which  they 

were  established  ii.  735 

ineffectual  ii.  540,  735,  737 

Quinia,  sulphate  of  ii.  714 


R 


Ranges,  altitudinal  and  geographi- 
cal i.  115 
Rattlesnake,  ship,  fever  on  board  ii.  441 
Relapses  i.  471 
Relapsing  fever,  compared  with  yel- 
low fever  i.  582 
Remission,  during  the  febrile  stage 

not  frequently  seen  i.  432 

or  stadium  i.  426 

as  prognostic  sign  i.  480 

Respiration  i.  337 

as  prognostic  sign  i.  500 

Restlessness  i.  363 

as  prognostic  sign  -i.  488 

Rhatany  ii.  677 

Rigors,  as  prognostic  sign  i.  480 

Rio  Janeiro       i.  189 ;  ii.  26,  118»  267,  899 


S 


Savannah  i.  187;  iL  181,  338 

fever  from  local  causes  ii.  466 

Seaports,  fever  does  not  occur  only 

in  ii.  414 

Seclusion,  effects  of  ii.  531 

Second  attacks,  their  not  occurring 

tliouglit  to  prove  contagion  ii.  225 

Secretion,  cutaneous  i.  209 

biliary  secretion,  deficient 

i.  241,  402,  556,  60H 

urinary  i.  367,  6(K» 

Security,  liitlc,  from  seoluaion  ii.  531 

Sedatives  iL  675 

Selma,  fever  not  imported  ii.  462 

Serum,  appearance  of  the  L  168 

Seville  i.  103,  887 

Sex,  as  prognostic  sign  i.  478 

Sheet,  cold  ii.  680 

Ships,  occurrences  in,  proof  of  local 

origin  ii.  421 

fever  not  communicated  to  or  in  ii.  5(»7 
Silver,  nitrate  of  ii.  678 


SM 


SiBurfiiM  ILTOl 
8fau9«  ftttMk%  BO  proof  of  eontft- 

gbMi  IL647 

8iiigiiltiii»  M  piogBOitio  ilgn  L  487 

fSkbkf  homorriiago  from  L  194 

■tote  of  the  L2a4 

tompentiiro  of  L  204 

oonoitioii  of  onUnoova  teero- 

tions  L209 

diyneos  of  the  L  200 

oftoamolai  L  211 

diaogoo  in,  ftt  flie  motaptodfl  L  211 

odour  of  the  L  218 

■eoaibiUty  of  the^  imiMioiie  in  L  216 

eolonr  of  the  t  219 

dlMMOsof  L246 

peteefaSa  L  246 

UTid  epoti  and  ^Uoea  L  247 

pimplef,  pnttnlee,  &e.  L  249 

BoemtinmiB  end  erjiipela- 

tone  inflemmetlone  i.  249 

emptioni  eboot  month  i  250 

foronolee  end  cerfonnoles  L  260 

milieiy  eniptlone  L  260 

pUegmonone  eheeeeaee  L  261 

enthrsz  L  261 

gengreoe  of  L  261 

perotitie  end  buboes  L  262 

etete  of,  es  prognoetie  sign  i.  601 

Sleep,  ita  inflnence  it    74 

ee  prognoetie  sign  i.  488 

Soda,  oarbonate  of  iL  681 

Soiea,  hemorrliegee  from  L  202 

Spasms  i.  880 

Specific,  none  for  the  treatment  of 

jellow  foTer  ii.  680 
Spinal  marrow,  morbid  anatomj  of  i.  880 
Spirits  of  turpentine  ii.  708 
Spleen,  morbid  anatomy  of  i.  407 
Sporadic  cases  proof  of  local  origin  ii.  855 
Stadinm  or  remission  i.  421 
Stages  in  yellow  fever  i.  129 
St  Domingo  ii.  392 
Stimuli  ii.  708 
when  useful  ii.  704 
Stimulants,  counter  ii.  698 
Stomach,  affections  of  i.  254 
pain  in  i.  847 
morbid  anatomy  of  i.  894 
state  of,  as  prognostic  sign  i.  495 
Storms,  thunder,  deficiency  of  ii.  117 
Strength  of  pulse  i.  178 
as  prognostic  sign  i.  504 
Strychnia  ii.  707 
Subcutaneous  hemorrhages  i.  208 
Subsultus  tendinum  i.  881 
Sugar  of  lead,  highly  praised  ii.  676 
not  useful  ii.  676 
Sulphate  of  quinia  ii.  714 
Supersedes  other  diseases  ii.  281 
Surface,  appearance  of  after  death  i.  885 
Sweating  fever,  compared  with  yel- 
low fever  i.  680 
Symptomatology  of  the  disease  i.  129 
Symptoms,  connections  of,  with  mor- 
bid changes  i.  408 
Syncope,  as  prognostic  sign  i.  489 


iL87S 

Temporatnro  «f  tii0  Uaod 

L167 

of  akfai 

L204 

aaeantt 

0.   90 

Tepid  hatha 

&898 

Tetanie  irrmptoai 

riglmty,  aa  pngnoelie  rin 
faiaai  fsver  oeoui  withooi  Impot- 

L881 

L487 

> 

tatSoB 

&468 

Thint 

L885 

aa  prognoatio  itga 

L499 

nianderstorme,  deftdenoj  of 

U.117 

TInetnre,  mnrlated,  of  iron 

iL722 

Tongna,  heaimihagaa  from 

L196 

Btataof 

1.828 

aa  proffuatle  ilgii 

L496 

Tonioa 

&708 

Topography  of  PhQadelpbia 
Towna,  fever  not  oommnnioatad  to 

L    17 

► 

nei^booring 

iL474 

Treatment 

iL026 

of  let  stage 

iL682 

of  inflammatoiy  fom 

iL682 

of  oongeellve  tank 

iL686 

of  2d  stage 

iL884 

appropriate  to  eaeh  finna  of  11m 

► 

diaaaaearaatvary 

ii.  827 

abortlva 

ii.  719 

moral 

ii.  726 

af  eonvaleaeanoe 

ii.  729 

prophylaetie 

IL781 

Tnrpen&e,  spirits  of 

it  708 

Type  of  yellow  fever 

i.  426 

Typhoid  fever,  eompared  with  yel- 

* 

low  fever 

i.  579 

u 


upturning  the  earth  injurious 
Urine,  state  of  the 

as  prognostic  sign 
Uterus,  hemorrhsges  Arom 


iL408 
i.  857 
i.  503 
i.  201 


Varieties  of  the  fever 

i.  121 

Vegetable  decomposition 

kingdom,  phenomena  in,   during 

epidemics 
Venereal  excesses,  effects  of 

U.  611 

ii.  814 
ii.    88 

Vera  Crui 

ii.  179 

Vertigo,  prognostical  value 
Vibices 

i.  489 
i.  247 

Vicksburg 

Vicissitudes  of  temperature,  as  eansc 

Vision,  power  of,  as  prognostic  sign 

Vomiting 

i.  110 

i  U.  169 

i.  488 

L  264 

If 

Wakefulness 

i.  865 

M'alkinff  erade 

L  14:: 

INDEX.  813 

Warm  baths  ii.  674    WoodTille  i.  110 

preceding  the  cold  bath  ii.  6^2    Wounds,  hemorrhages  from  i.  20:! 

West  Indies,  early  epidemics  of  i.    47 

Wet,  effects  of,  as  cause  ii.    87  i 

Where  fever  commences  and  prevails  ii.  218  ' 

White  yomit,  prece<ling  the  black  i.  285  '  X 

composition  of  i.  816  ; 

Winds,  as  cause  ii.  174  ,  Xeres  i.  108 
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